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From  the  Spectator. 
LIFE   IN   THE   HUDSON's    BAY   SERVICE.* 

Mr.  Ballantyne  is  a  young  man,  who  in  1841 
was  appointed  an  *'  apprentice-clerk"  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  ;  and,  after  voyaging  to  York 
Factory  through  ice  in  summer,  remained  in  the 
territories  of  the  great  fur-traders  till  1847,  when 
lie  returned  to  England.  During  this  interval  he 
hecame  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  business  ;  made  various  journeys,  from 
factory  to  factory,  in  the  territory  of  the  company 
lying  between  the  50th  and  00th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  and  passed  his  leisure  hours  in  sporting 
excursions,  in  observing  the  habits  of  the  Indians, 
or  partaking  of  the  rough,  rollicking  pleasures  of 
the  company's  servants.  As  the  term  of  his  ser- 
vice approached  its  close,  he  made  a  long  journey 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  along  the  frontiers  of  Canada 
to  Quebec,  and  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  stations  of  Tadousac  and  Seven  Islands — as 
comfortless  places  as  one  would  wish  an  enemy  to 
be  in,  especially  the  latter. 

Hudson" s  Bay,  or  Every-day  Life  in  the  Wilds 
of  North  America,  contains  an  account  of  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne's  journeys  and  adventures  during  his  six 
years'  absence,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents that  occurred,  sketches  of  the  Indians  and 
their  customs,  together  with  descriptions  of  his 
own  hunting  adventures  or  those  of  his  friends,  and 
the  general  results  of  his  observation  on  the  country 
and  the  service.     From  the  novelty  of  the  subject 
— very  few  but  Arctic  explorers  entering  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territories,  and  then  only  bestowing  a 
passing   glance  upon   the   people — the   matter  is 
mostly  new  as  well  as  informing.     Mr.  Ballantyne 
has  some  literary  skill,  and  he  appropriately  varies 
his  composition  with  his  subject ;  the  boyish  ex- 
citement, the  troubles  of  his  voyage,  the  flat  land- 
scapes and  level  life  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  told  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  describes 
the  Indian's  night  visit  to  his  traps— ^thc  jowrneys 
by  land  and  water — the  bivouack — the  Christmas 
festivities  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  and  the 
Indian  stories  with  which  the  author  v.iries  his  other 
matter.     Still,  the  attraction  of  the  book  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  novelty  of  it*!  subject.     Mr.  Ballan- 
tyne's  style  is  somewhat  literal ;  and  the  repetition 
of  journeys,  which,  though  they  have  an  end,  have 
no  object  for  the  reader  after  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  first  descriptions  of  the  manner  of  travel, 
infuse  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  book  a  little  of  that 
monotony  which  seems  very  greatly  to  prevail  in 
Hudson's  Bay  life.     Perhaps,  too,  the  narratives 

♦Hudson's  Bay,  or  Every-day  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North 
America,  during  six  years'  residence  in  the  territories  of 
the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  with  Illustra- 
tions.    By  Robert  M.  Ballantyne. 
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are  somewhat  overdone.  We  might  have  spared 
the  details  of  that  last  journey  from  Lake  Winne- 
peg  to  Tadousac  ;  and  the  adventures  afterwards 
are  only  redeemed  from  tedium  by  their  hardships 
and  dangers. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  is 
that  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  character, 
economy,  and  management  of  the  service ;  for  it 
presents  in  a  brief  compass  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information.  The  standard  and  money  of  the  com 
pany  seem  to  be  a  beaver  represented  by  a  counter 
of  wood.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  issues  are  immediately  returned 
apon  them  ;  the  whole  trade  with  the  Indians  be- 
ing a  barter,  and  the  tokens  a  mere  substitute  for 
accounts. 

THE   MEDIUM   OF   EXCHANGE. 

Trade  is  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  means  of 
a  standard  valuation,  called  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  a  castor.  This  is  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  circulating  money,  of  which  there  is  little  or  none^ 
excepting  in  the  colony  of  Red  River.  Thus  an 
Indian  arrives  at  a  fort  with  a  bundle  of  furs,  with 
which  he  proceeds  to  the  Indian  trading-room. 
There  the  trader  separates  the  furs  into  different 
lots,  and,  valuing  each  at  the  standard  valuation, 
adds  the  amount  together,  and  tells  the  Indian  (who^ 
has  been  gazing  all  the  time  at  the  procedure  with* 
great  interest  and  anxiety)  that  he  has  got  fifty  or 
sixty  castors ;  at  the  si>me  time  he  hands  the  Indiaib 
fifty  or  sixty  little  biw  of  wood  in  lieu  of  cash,  so 
that  the  latter  may  *now,  by  returning  these  in  pay- 
ment of  the  good*  for  which  he  really  exchanges  his> 
skins,  how  fasr  his  funds  are  decreasing.  The  In- 
dian then  proceeds  to  look  round  upon  the  bales  of 
cloth,  powder-horns,  guns,  blankets,  knives,  &c.,. 
with  wbich  the  shop  is  filled ;  and  after  a  good 
while  makes  up  his  mind  to  havo.a  small  blanket. 
Thi»  being  given  him,  the  trader  tells  him  that  the 
pnce  is  six  castors ;  the  purchaser  hands  back  six, 
of  his  little  bits  of  wood,  and  proceeds  to  select 
something  else.  In  this  way  he  goes  on  till  all  his 
wooden  cash  is  expended ;  and  then,  packing  up. 
his  goods,  departs  to  show  his  treasures  to  his  wife, 
and  another  Indian  takes  his  place.  The  value  of 
a  castor  is  from  one  to  two  shillings.  The  natives- 
generally  visit  the  establishments  of  the  company 
twice  a  year—- once  in  October,  when  they  bring  ia 
the  produce  of  their  autumn  hunts,  and  again  in: 
March,  when  they  come  in  with  that  of  the  great 
winter  hunt. 

The  number  of  castors  that  an  Indian  makes  in 
a  winter  hunt  varies  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  his  perseverance  and  activity,  and  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  hunts.  The  largest 
amount  I  ever  heard  of  was  made  by  a  man  called 
Piaquata-Kiscum,  who  brought  in  furs  on  one  occa- 
sion to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  castors. 
The  poor  fellow  was  soon  afterwards  poisoned  by 
his  relatives,  who  were  jealous  of  his  superior  abili- 
ties as  a  hunter,  and  envied  him  for  the  favor  shown 
him  by  the  white  men. 
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Byrne's  wanderings  in  the  British  colonies. 


ASCENDING    RAPIDS. 


Rapid  after  rapid  was  surmounted  ;  yet  still,  as 
we  rounded  every  point  and  curve,  rapids  and  falls 
rose,  in  apparently  endless  succession,  before  our 
wearied  eyes.     My  Indians,  however,  knew  exactly 
the  number  they  had  to  ascend  ;  so  they  set  them- 
selves manfully  to  the  task.     I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  dexterous  way  in  which  they  guided  the 
canoe  among  the  rapids.     Upon  arriving  atone,  the 
old  Indian,  who  always  sat  in  the  bow,  (this  being 
the  principal  seat  in  canoe  travelling,)  rose  up  on 
his  knees,  and  stretched  out  his  neck  to  take  a  look 
before  commencing  the  attempt ;  and  then,  sinking 
down  again,  seized  his  paddle,  and  pointing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  chaos  of  boiling  waters  that  rushed 
swiftly  past  us,  (thus  indicating  the  route  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  to  his  partner  in  the  stern,)  dashed 
into  the  stream.     At  first  we  were  borne  down  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  while  the  water  hissed  and 
boiled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale,  and  a  per- 
son unaccustomed  to  such  navigation  would  have 
thought  it  folly  our  attempting  to  ascend  ;  but  a 
second  glance  would  prove  that  our  Indians  had  not 
acted  rashly.     In  the  centre  of  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent a  large  rock  rose  above  the  surface,  and  from 
its  lower  end  a  long  eddy  ran  like  the  tail  of  a  comet 
for  about  twenty  yards  down  the  river.     It  was  just 
opposite  this  rock  that  we  entered  the  rapid  and 
paddled  for  it  with  all  our  might.     The  current, 
however,  as  I  said  before,  swept  us  down  ;  and 
when  we  got  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  just 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  the  eddy,  and  after  a 
few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  paddles  were  floating 
quietly  in  the  lee  of  the  rock.     We  did  not  stay 
long,  however— just  long  enough  to  look  for  another 
stone ;  and  the  old  Indian  soon  pitched  upon  one  a 
few  yards  higher  up,  but  a  good  deal  to  one  side  ; 
so,  dipping  our  paddles  once  more,  we  pushed  out 
into  the  stream  again,  and  soon  reached  the  second 
rock.     In  this  way,  yard  by  yard,  did  we  ascend 
for  miles ;  sometimes  searc^^ly  gaining  a  foot  in  a 
minute,  and  at  others,  as  a  favoring  bay  or  curve 
presented  a  long  piece  of  smootU  water,  advancing 
more  rapidly.     In  fact,  our  progress  could  not  be 
likened  to  anything  more  aptly  than  to  the  ascent 
of  a  salmon  as  he  darts  rapidly  from  eddy  to  eddy, 
taking  advantage  of  every  stone  and  hoHow  that  he 
finds ;  and  the  simile  may  be  still  furthet  carried 
out;  for  as  the  salmon  is  sometimes  driven  back 
tail  foremost  in  attempting  to  leap  a  fall,  so  v^ere 
we  in  a  similar  attempt  driven  back  by  the  over- 
powering force  of  the  water.     It  happened  thus. 
We  had  surmounted  a  good  many  rapids,  and  made 
a  few  portages,  when  we  arrived  at  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  about  two  feet  in  height,  but  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  it  formed  only  a  very  steep  shoot. 
Here  the  Indians  paused  to  breathe,  and  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  possible  to  ascend  ;  however, 
after  a  little  conversation  on  the  subject,  they  deter- 
mined to  try  it,  and  got  out  their  poles  for  the  pur- 
pose, poles  being  always  used  when  the  current  is 
too  strong  for  the  paddles.     We  now  made  a  dash, 
and  turning  the  bow  to  the  current,  the  Indians 
jixed  their  poles  firmly  in  the  ground,  while  the 
water  rushed  like  a  mill-race  past  us.     They  then 
pushed  forward,  one  keeping  his  pole  fixed  while 
the  other  refixed  his  a  little  more  ahead.     In  this 
way  we  advanced  inch  by  inch,  and  had  almost  got 
up ;  the  water  rushed  past  us  in  a  thick  black  body, 
hissing  sharply  in  passing  the  side  of  our  canoe, 
which  trembled  like  a  reed  before  the  powerful 
current ;  when  suddenly  the  pole  of  the  Indian  in 


the  stern  slipped,  and  almost  before  I  knew  what 
had  happened,  we  were  floating  down  the  stream 
about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  fall.  Fortunately 
the  canoe  went  stern  foremost,  so  that  we  got  down 
in  safety.  Had  it  turned  round  even  a  little  in  its 
descent,  it  would  have  been  rolled  over  and  over 
like  a  cask.  Our  second  attempt  proved  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  straining  and 
puffing,  we  arrived  at  the  top  ;  where  the  sight  of 
a  longer  stretch  than  usual  of  calm  and  placid  water 
rewarded  us  for  our  exertions  during  the  day. 


From  the  Spectator. 

Byrne's  twelve  years'  wanderings  in  the 

BRITISH    colonies. 

Mr.  Byrne  has  been  "  wandering"  for  the  last 
twelve  years  through  the  British  colonies  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  has  turned  his  experience 
to  account  in  the  form  of  two  goodly  octavos. 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  publication  are,  that  most 
other  books  on  colonies  and  emigration  are  devoted 
to  some  single  settlement ;  or  are  written  by  per- 
sons with  insufficient  information,  or  who  have 
some  ulterior  objects  that  prevent  them  from  truly 
advising  upon  the  question — which  is  the  best 
colony  to  go  to  1  Mr.  Byrne,  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  together  in  one  work  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Port  Phillip, 
South  Australia,  and  Swan  River.  He  also  vouches 
for  his  own  practical  knowledge,  the  extent  of  his 
experience,  and  the  soundness  of  his  advice. 

The  value  of  Twelve  Years''  Wanderings  in  the 
British  Colonies  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  lime  it 
has  cost  and  the  space  it  occupies.  If  not  brought 
together  in  one  book,  probably  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Byrne's  facts  and  information  has  been  already 
published  on  various  occasions ;  as  regards  form, 
he  pursues  the  usual  routine  of  books  on  the  colo- 
nies— a  history  of  the  settlement,  done  in  encyclo- 
paedic style  ;  its  statistics,  exhibited  pretty  much 
after  the  same  fashion  ;  and  then,  a  general  account 
of  the  capabilities  and  customs  of  the  country,  with 
the  character  of  its  people  for  morality,  honesty, 
manners,  and  other  social  characteristics ;  winding 
up  with  the  fros  and  cons  in  favor  of  emigration 
or  against  it.  And  we  may  here  state,  that 
Southern  or  Western  Australia  (Swan  River)  are 
the  only  two  colonies  that  Mr.  Byrne's  description 
would  induce  one  to  settle  at.  New  Zealand  he 
Tepreset\ts  aa  unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers, from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  cost  of  clearing.  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  are  objectionable  on  moral 
grounds  ;  Mr.  Byrne  repeating,  with  additions,  the 
pictures  of  Mudie's  "Felonry  of  New  South 
Wales  ;"  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  each  case, 
crimes,  peculiar  to  individuals,  and  such  as  may 
be  matched  at  home,  are  attributed  to  the  country 
— although  honesty  and  morals  are  no  doubt  as 
bad  as  well  can  be.  The  advantages  of  Australia 
Felix  in  point  of  climate  and  society  are  superior 
to  either  of  its  neighbors ;  but  its  close  vicinity  to 
the  old  penal  settlements  favors  an  influx  of  the 
felonry  leaven.      South  and  Western  Australia 
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form  the  respectability  of  Australasia  ;  and  proba- 
bly the  west  has  the  advantage  in  society,  if  not 
in  riches.  It  has  more  of  an  old  county  cast — 
Cheshire  or  Shropshire  against  Lancashire. 

The  compilation  of  matter  almost  as  common  as 
the  materials  of  an  almanac,  or  general  views  by 
a  mind  not  very  competent  to  form  them,  although 
the  principal  part  of  this  book,  are  not  the  whole. 
Mr.  Byrne  undertook  an  overland  journey  from 
New  South  Wales  to  South  Australia,  on  a  cattle 
speculation,  in  the  early  days  of  that  trade,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  expedition.  He  has  ex- 
perienced several  colonial  adventures,  which  he 
narrates ;  and  he  occasonally  exhibits  particular 
observations  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote  to  support 
a  general  conclusion.     Here  is  one. 

THEATRICALS    AT    SYDNEY. 

General  society  cannot  be  said  to  exist  there, 
particularly  in  the  shape  of  public  balls,  reunions, 
and  concerts,  when  you  may  expect  to  find  the  per- 
son on  your  right  hand  a  murderer — him  on  the 
left,  a  burglar.  The  theatre  is  even  avoided  by 
respectable  families  for  this  reason  ;  as  in  all  proba- 
bility the  box  next  that  which  you  occupy  may  be 
tenanted  by  a  family  whose  seniors  have  borne 
chains,  or  have  graduated  in  the  Paramatta  convict 
factories. 

The  writer  was  once  present  on  a  command  night, 
that  is — when  the  governor  has  specially  intimated 
his  intention  of  being  present,  and  patronizing  a  par- 
ticular piece  :  this  was  an  exv-iting  occasion,  as  his 
excellency  but  seldom  indeed  extended  his  counte- 
nance to  the  theatre.  The  governor's  box  was 
fitted  up  specially  for  the  occasion  ;  the  box  next 
was  occupied  by  the  commander-in-chief  and  his 
family  ;  whilst  the  adjoining  one  was  tenanted  by  a 
wealthy  linen-draper,  his  wife,  and  two  marriage- 
able daughters.  The  father  of  this  family  had, 
some  ten  years  before,  been  convicted  of  a  mail- 
coach  robbery,  and  transported  for  life ;  his  wife 
had  followed  him  to  the  colony,  with  the  large 
jiroduce  of  the  robbery,  set  up  the  drapery  business 
on  her  own  account,  and  got  her  husband  assigned 
to  her  as  her  convict  servant !  A  few  years  passed 
on  ;  the  convict  obtained  a  ticket  of  leave,  then  a 
conditional  pardon,  allowing  his  freedom  in  the 
colony,  but  not  permitting  him  to  leave  it.  By 
degrees,  the  produce  of  the  mail  adventure  was 
developed,  and  the  convict  draper  became  a  wealthy 
man,  making  his  appearance  wherever  money  was 
the  introducer.  Except  on  such  occasions  as  a 
command  night,  the  Sydney  theatre  is  almost  aban- 
doned by  the  families  of  respectability,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  occupation  of  young  men  and  the 
families  of  Emancipists.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Sydney  theatre  is  a  person  of  this  class,  as  is  also 
its  manager  ;  both  of  whom  drive  about  in  their 
gaudily  decorated  carriages. 

When  the  neighboring  houses  are  on  fire,  the 
proprietors  of  those  which  have  not  "  caught" 
have  little  time  or  disposition  to  attend  to  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  on  their  properties.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind  ;  otherwise,  we  might  have  raised  several 
points  in  connection  with  Mr.  Byrne's  volumes, 
especially  as  regards  his  objections  to  the  upset 
price  of  land  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  mis- 


management and  incapacity  so  conspicuous  in  all 
our  colonial  matters,  but  in  few  more  so  than  in 
the  regulation  of  emigration,  by  which  the  colony 
is  starved  at  one  time  for  want  of  hands,  and  at 
another  overwhelmed  with  unsuitable  labor. 
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O,  BOATMAN  !  wind  that  horn  again, 

For  never  did  the  list'ning  air 

Upon  its  joyous  bosom  bear 
So  wild,  so  soft,  so  sweet  a  strain  ! 
What  though  thy  notes  are  sad  and  few, 

By  every  simple  boatman  blown, 
Yet  is  each  pulse  to  nature  true, 

And  melody  in  every  lone. 
How  oft  in  boyhood's  joyous  day, 

Unmindful  of  the  lapsing  hours, 
I  've  loitered  on  my  homeward  way 

By  wild  Ohio's  brink  of  flowers, 
While  some  lone  boatman  from  the  deck 

Poured  his  soft  numbers  to  that  tide, 
As  if  to  charm  from  storm  and  wreck 

The  boat  where  all  his  fortunes  ride ! 
Delighted  Nature  drank  the  sound. 
Enchanted  Echo  bore  it  round 
In  whispers  soft  and  softer  still, 
From  hill  to  plain  and  plain  to  hill, 
Till  e'en  the  thoughtless,  frolic  boy, 
Elate  with  hope  and  wild  with  joy, 
Who  gambolled  by  the  river's  side, 
And  sported  with  the  fretting  tide, 
Felt  something  new  pervade  his  breast, 
Change  his  light  step,  repress  his  jest. 
Bent  o'er  the  flood  his  eager  ear 
To  catch  the  sounds  far  off,  yet  dear — 
Drank  the  sweet  draught,  but  knew  not  why 
The  tear  of  rapture  filled  his  eye. 
And  can  he  now,  to  manhood  grown. 
Tell  why  those  notes,  simple  and  lone 
As  on  the  ravished  ear  they  fell. 
Bound  every  sense  in  magic  spell? 
There  is  a  tide  of  feeling  given 
To  all  on  earth,  its  fountain  heaven, 
Beginning  with  the  dewy  flower, 
Just  oped  in  Flora's  vernal  bower — 
Rising  creation's  orders  through 
With  louder  murmur,  brighter  hue — 
That  tide  is  sympathy  !  its  ebb  and  flow 
Gives  life  its  hues,  its  joy  and  woe. 
Music,  the  master-spirit  that  can  move 
Its  waves  to  war,  or  lull  them  into  love — 
Can  cheer  the  sinking  sailor  mid  the  wave, 
And  bid  the  soldier  on  !  nor  fear  the  grave — 
Inspire  the  fainting  pilgrim  on  his  road, 
And  elevate  his  soul  to  claim  his  God. 
Then,  boatman  !  wind  that  horn  again  ! 
Though  much  of  sorrow  mark  its  strain, 
Yet  are  its  notes  to  sorrow  dear  ; 
What  though  they  wake  fond  memory's  tear' 
Tears  are  sad  memory's  sacred  feast, 
And  rapture  oft  her  chosen  guest. 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 

1.  Etudes  sur  les  Reformateurs  Contemporains.  Par 

Louis  Reybaud.     Paris,  1840. 

2.  Organization  du  Travail.     Par  Louis  Blanc. 

Paris,  1839.      Cinquieme  edition,  Augmentee, 
1848. 
3»  Lettres  au  Peuple.     Par  George  Sand.    Paris, 
1848. 

4.  The   National — French  Newspaper.      March, 

1848. 

5.  Louis  Blanc  on  the  Working  Classes,  with  a 

Refutation  of  his  destructive  Plan.    By  James 
Ward.     London,  1848. 

That  the  set  of  opinions  brought  forth  into  ac- 
tion by  the  recent  revolution  in  France  is  something 
totally  different  from  the  now  common-place  repub- 
licanism with  which  the  revolution  of  1789  deluged 
Europe,  must  already  be  sufficiently  clear  to  all 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  accounts  that 
have  been  reaching  us  from  Paris  for  the  last  two 
months. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  any  well-instructed  person 
will  have  been  prepared  to  expect.  It  has  never 
yet  been  seen  that  any  great  social  crisis  was  a 
mere  repetition  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Al- 
ways, in  every  crisis,  there  are  involved  new  prin- 
ciples, new  germs,  accumulated  in  the  mind  of 
society  since  the  last  epoch  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  which,  seizing  the  current  opportunity — if  in- 
deed they  have  not  created  it — spring  forth  into 
expanded  activity,  dominate  over  the  crisis,  and 
give  it  its  special  significance  and  character.  If, 
then,  this  new  revolution  in  France  be,  as  the  fears 
of  some,  the  hopes  of  others,  and  Ihe  anxieties  of 
all  bespeak  it — nay,  as  its  train  of  already  achieved 
consequences  proves  it  to  be — a  real  crisis  for  all 
Europe ;  it  follows,  according  to  all  analogy,  that 
it  contains  new  seeds,  and  that  the  condition  of 
society  which  it  will  ultimately  evolve,  will  be  un- 
like any  yet  known. 

What,  then,  are  the  new  seeds  contained  in  this 
third,  or  as  it  is  now  customary,  in  contempt  of 
-the  transactions  of  July,  1830,  to  say,  this  second 
French  revolution?      A  mighty  question,  which 
the  future  alone  can  fully  answer,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  which  one  or  two  things  may  even  now 
be  said  !     It  is  always  possible  to  infer  something 
regarding  the  direction  which  a  political  movement 
will  assume,  by  observing  what  are  the  speculations 
abroad  in  society  at  the  time,  and  which,  possessing 
the  leading  minds,  are  likely,  to  some  exteat  at 
least,  to  be  embodied  in  the  new  system  of  things. 
What,  then,  are  the  ideas  at  present  most  power- 
ful in  the  mind  of  the  French  nation  1  the  ideas, 
that  is,  which  engage  in  a  special  manner  its  most 
active  intellects,  and  are  by  them  most  sedulously 
diffused  among  the  people?     To  this  question  a 
partial  answer  has  already  been  furnished  in  the 
frequent,  but   somewhat   blind,  allusions    in    our 
newspapers  to  "communism,"  "communist  doc- 
trines," &c.,  as  beinff  now  very  prevalent  in  French 
society,  and  as  having  disciples  among  the  very 
men  who  have  acted  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  revolution.     On  examining  more  closely,  it  is 
found  that  in  these  newspaper  allusions  the  word 


"  communism"  is  used  as  a  vague  designation  for 
a  variety  of  pMitical  and  social  theories  now  abroad 
in  France,  all  of  them  characterized,  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  a  vehement  repugnance,  in  some  cases 
intellectual,  in  others  sentimental,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus,  and  all  of  them  aim- 
ing at  a  grand  result,  which  they  term  "  the  reor- 
ganization of  labor,"  and  sometimes  also,  more 
generally,  "  the  reorganization  of  society."  To 
expound  the  more  remarkable  of  these  theories, 
and  to  collect  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  how 
far  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  course  of  events  in 
France,  are  the  objects  of  the  present  article. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  Claude- 
Henri,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon,  began  to  promulgate 
in  France  those  views  which  have  since  become 
so  famous  under  the  name  of  Saint- Simonianism. 
Born  at  Paris,  the  17th  October,  1760,  of  a  family 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  French 
noblesse,  and  which  traced  its  descent  to  Charle- 
magne, through  the  Counts  de  Vermandois,  Saint- 
Simon  inherited,  as  much  as  any  man  of  his 
generation,  those  qualities,  which  high  pedigree 
confers.  His  grandfather,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon, 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  those  aristocratic 
figures  that  moved  so  gracefully  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  His  father,  however,  having  lost  the 
ducal  title  and  property,  Saint-Simon  began  life 
from  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  than  that  to 
which  his  name  entitled  him.  After  having  re- 
ceived a  general  education  under  D'Alembert,  and 
other  masters,  he  followed  the  course  usual  at  that 
time  for  young  Frenchmen  of  family,  and  in  the 
year  1777  joined  the  army  which  was  sent  by  Louis 
XVI.  to  assist  the  American  insurgents  against  the 
British  crown. 

Inheriting  in  large  degree  a  certain  restlessness 
and  eccentricity  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
family,  Saint-Simon,  even  in  early  youth,  was 
buoyed  up  by  a  persuasion  that  he  was  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  world.  When  he  was  in  his  17th 
year  his  servant  wjis  instructed  to  awake  him  every 
morning  with  these  words — "  Levez-vous,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  vous  avez  de  grandes  choses  a 
faire."  For  a  young  Frenchman  bent  on  "  grandes 
choses,"  America  was  scarcely  the  field  ;  and  af- 
ter having  served  under  Washington  and  Bouille, 
as  well  as  travelled  in  a  private  capacity  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  especially  in  Mexico,  where 
he  attempted  to  interest  the  viceroy  in  a  scheme 
for  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  rendering  navigable 
the  river  Partido,  he  was  glad  to  return  to  France. 
Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  colonel,  which 
was  at  that  time  conferred  on  young  noblemen  as 
an  honorary  sinecure,  he  continued  to  live  at  court 
without  seeking  any  opportunity  of  active  service. 
"  My  vocation,"  he  says,  "  was  not  to  be  a  sol- 
dier ;  I  was  inclined  to  a  mode  of  activity  quite 
different,  and,  I  may  say,  opposite.  To  study  the 
march  of  the  human  spirit,  in  order,  eventually,  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  ;  such  was 
the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself." 

In  1785,  having  been  left  his  own  master  by 
his  father's  death  two  years  before,  he  visited  Hoi- 
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land  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Spain. 
Availing  himself  there  of  the  influence  which  his 
position  afforded,  he  pressed  on  public  notice 
various  projects  of  a  practical  character.  One  of 
these,  concerted  between  him  and  Cabarrus,  then 
director  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Charles,  afterwards 
minister  of  finance,  was  a  project  for  uniting  Madrid 
with  the  sea,  by  means  of  a  canal.  This  scheme 
failed  for  want  of  encouragement  from  the  Spanish 
government ;  in  another  scheme,  however,  for  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  stage-coaches  in  Andalusia 
— the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in  Spain — he 
was  more  successful.  In  these  attempts  at  im- 
provement in  a  foreign  country,  one  sees  that  pas- 
sion for  rectification  at  all  times  and  places  which 
is  the  genuine  characteristic  of  those  whom  the 
world  call  reformers.  What  Saint-Simon  at- 
tempted on  a  small  scale  in  Spain,  the  celebrated 
Count  Rumford  accomplished  on  a  much  larger, 
in  Bavaria.  Both  were  men  of  the  same  stamp. 
In  Saint-Simon,  however,  as  was  proved  by  his 
subsequent  career,  the  passion  for  rectification  was 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  frantic  than  in  Count 
Rumford.  Beginning  with  proposals  for  construct- 
ing canals,  and  establishing  systems  of  diligences 
for  the  benefit  of  provincial  traffic,  it  was  to  go 
on  increasing  by  exercise,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  itself,  until  at  length  it  was  to 
grapple  expressly,  daringly,  and  even  ostentatious- 
ly, with  the  wrongs  of  humanity  itself. 

Saint-Simon  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1789,  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
revolution.  He  took  no  part,  he  says,  in  the  stirring 
events  which  followed,  but  stood  by  as  a  mere 
spectator.  Nobleman  as  he  was,  his  sympathies 
were  probably  more  with  the  republicans  than  with 
the  royalists  in  the  struggle.  At  all  events,  bent 
on  schemes  of  his  own,  his  interest  in  which  was 
stronger  than  any  aristocratic  regrets  of  the  hour, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  in  partnership  with  a  Prussian 
nobleman,  Count  de  Redern,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  Spain,  to  purchase  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  confiscated  national  lands  from  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  The  funds  were  to  be 
employed  on  his  part  in  founding  "  a  great  scien- 
tific school,  and  a  great  industrial  establishment ;" 
but  when,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  prop- 
erty was  at  length  realized,  this  project  was  frus- 
trated by  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  partner, 
which  ended  in  his  accepting  from  the  latter  the 
net  sum  of  114,000  livres  (£6800)  in  lieu  of  all 
his  claims.  This  took  place  in  1797.  "  Pecu- 
niarily," said  Saint-Simon,  commenting  on  the 
transaction  afterwards,  "  I  was  the  dupe  of  Re- 
dern." 

Upon  his  little  fortune  of  £6800  as  a  basis, 
Saint-Simon,  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  to 
build  a  vast  life  !  His  passion  for  a  career  had  be- 
gun to  assume  a  more  definite  shape.  To  lead 
mankind  into  a  new  path  of  activity,  the  nature  of 
which,  however,  he  could  as  yet  only  faintly  indi- 
cate to  himself  by  the  descriptive  adjective  of 
'*  physico-political,"  applied  to  it  by  anticipation 
— this  seemed  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  toil. 


But,  first,  he  must  qualify  himself  for  his  great 
task  by  a  course  of  universal  education.  Of  this 
education  the  first  part  must  be  technical  and  theo- 
retical ;  that  is,  he  must  first  thoroughly  acquire 
and  master  all  those  contemporary  scientific  gener- 
alities in  which  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  race 
was  condensed  and  formulized.  True,  he  is  no 
longer  young  ;  "his  brain  has  lost  its  malleabil- 
ity ;"  still,  as  being  rich  and  resolute,  he  possesses 
advantages  on  the  other  side ;  nor  in  the  mind  of 
an  old  pupil  of  D'Alembert  could  the  necessary 
elementary  notions  be  entirely  wanting.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  up  his  residence  near  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  and  cultivating,  on  purpose,  the  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  professors,  he  devoted 
his  whole  attention  for  three  years,  according  to 
his  own  methods  and  convenience,  and  with  all  the 
appliances  that  money  could  purchase,  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences — mathematics,  astronomy, 
general  physics,  and  chemistry.  Satisfied  with 
his  progress  in  these,  he  removed  in  1801  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  in  order,  in 
a  similar  manner,  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas 
regarding  inorganic  nature,  all  the  general  no- 
tions that  were  attainable  regarding  organized 
bodies.  Here,  accordingly,  in  the  company  of 
eminent  intellects,  he  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
physiological  science. 

Having  thus  imbibed  and  made  his  own  all  the 
contemporary  scientific  thought  of  France,  it  was 
necessary  for  him,  according  to  his  plan,  to  visit 
England  and  Germany,  lest,  in  either  country,  any 
ideas  should  be  fhrking,  of  decided  European  value, 
although  France  had  not  recognized  them.  He 
was  disappointed.  "  From  England,"  he  says, 
"  I  brought  back  the  certainty,  that  its  inhabitants 
were  not  directing  their  scientific  labors  to  any 
general  end,  and  had  at  that  time  no  new  capital 
idea  on  hand."  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  "  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  mystical  philos- 
ophy— the  true  infant-stage  of  all  general  science." 
Thus,  seeing  that  the  two  great  Teutonic  countries 
could  furnish  him  with  no  idea  out  of  the  circle  of 
fundamental  scientific  principles,  which  had  been 
accessible  to  him  in  France,  he  considered  himself 
justified  in  concluding  that,  in  having  made  those 
principles  fully  his  own,  he  had  taken  in  the  entire 
essence  of  all  the  contemporary  thought  of  the 
world. 

To  the  mass  of  formal  or  theoretical  knowledge 
which  Saint-Simon  had  acquired  by  his  method  of 
systematic  contact  with  all  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  made  thinking  or  generalization  their 
profession,  it  behoved  him,  according  to  his  pre- 
scribed plan,  to  add  something  else  before  he  could 
regard  his  training  as  complete.  This  was  ex- 
perience, properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  the  actual 
realization  in  his  own  person  of  the  whole  range 
of  human  idiosyncrasies  and  emotions.  Now  as 
the  former  portion  of  his  education  had  been  com- 
passed by  study,  so  this  could  only  be  compassed 
by  experimentation;  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  -^ 
assumption  for  scientific  purposes  of  all  those 
situations  in  which  any  new  set  of  feelings  co' ' 
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be  obtained.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  lead  for 
several  years  a  life  of  systematic  experimentation, 
in  order  that,  as  by  his  previous  course  of  universal 
study  he  had  digested  the  whole  mass  of  known 
scientific  truths,  and  as  it  were  placed  himself  at 
the  point  of  highest  theoretic  generality  attained 
by  the  race,  so  now,  by  this  other  method,  he 
might  break  down  the  limitations  which  circled  him 
in  as  a  nobleman  and  a  Frenchman,  fraternize 
emotionally  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  be  able  at 
last  to  come  forth  a  genuine  epitome  of  all  human 
sensation. 

His  first  experiment — confessed  by  himself  to 
have  been  such,  was  tl^at  of  marriage.  The  lady 
he  chose  for  his  wife  was  Mademoiselle  de  Champ- 
grand,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  companions  in 
arms  during  the  American  war.  *'  I  wished  to  use 
marriage,"  he  says,  "  as  a  means  for  studying  the 
savants;  a  thing  which  appeared  to  me  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  my  enterprise ;  for,  in  order 
to  improve  the  organization  of  the  scientific  system, 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know  well  the  situation 
of  human  knowledge  ;  it  is  necessary,  also,  to  seize 
the  effect  which  the  cultivation  of  science  produces 
on  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  the  influence  which  this  occupa- 
tion exercises  over  their  passions,  over  their  spirit, 
over  the  ensemble  of  their  moral  constitution,  and 
ever  its  separate  parts."  The  matrimonial  relation 
seems,  in  the  case  of  Saint-Simon,  to  have  resented 
the  indignity  thus  put  upon  it.  After  a  few  years 
he  and  his  wife  were  separated  by  a  divorce  pro- 
cured by  mutual  consent.  Childless  by  the  first 
marriage,  Madame  de  Saint-Simon  soon  afterwards 
contracted  a  second. 

Both  during  and  after  his  marriage,  Saint-Simon 
continued  to  pursue,  in  the  most  indefatigable  man- 
ner, his  prescribed  career  of  experimentation. 
Balls,  dinners,  and  experimental  evening-parties 
followed  each  other,  says  his  biographer,  in  rapid 
succession  ;  every  new  situation  that  money  could 
create  was  devised  and  prepared  ;  good  and  evil 
were  confounded  ;  play,  discussion,  debauch,  were 
alike  gone  into  ;  the  experience  of  years  was 
crushed  into  a  short  space ;  even  old  age  was 
artificially  realized  by  medicaments ;  and,  that  the 
loathsome  might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast 
for  the  universal,  would  inoculate  himself  with 
prevalent  contagious  diseases.  It  was  probably 
when  theorizing  retrospectively  on  this  period  of 
his  life  that  Saint-Simon  afterwards  drew  up  the 
following  scheme  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
model  human  existence  : — "  First,  To  spend  one's 
vigorous  youth  in  a  manner  the  most  original  and 
active  possible ;  2dly,  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  all 
human  theories  and  practices  ;  3dly,  To  mingle 
with  all  classes  of  society,  placing  one's  self  in  all 
possible  situations,  and  even  creating  situations  that 
do  not  exist;  and,  4thly,  To  spend  one's  old  age 
in  resuming  one's  observations  and  in  establishing 
principles."  With  regard  to  the  violation  of  estab- 
lished rules  of  morality  necessarily  involved  in  the 
reckless  experimentation  prescribed  by  this  scheme, 
he  observes  characteristically,  "  If  I  see  a  man 


who  is  not  launched  on  the  career  of  general  science 
frequenting  houses  of  play  and  debauch,  and  not 
shunning  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  the  society 
of  persons  of  notorious  immorality,  I  say.  Behold 
a  man  going  to  perdition  ;  he  is  born  under  an  evil 
star  ;  the  habits  which  he  is  contracting  will  debase 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  will,  consequently,  render 
him  supremely  despicable.  But  if  this  man  is 
under  the  direction  of  theoretical  philosophy  ;  if  the 
object  of  his  researches  is  to  lay  down  the  true 
line  of  demarcation  which  ought  to  separate  actions, 
and  class  them  into  good  and  bad  ;  if  he  is  compell- 
ing himself  to  discover  the  means  for  curing  those 
maladies  of  the  human  intelligence  which  cause  us 
to  follow  paths  that  lead  us  away  from  happiness  ; 
then  I  say.  This  man  runs  the  career  of  vice  in  a 
direction  which  will  conduct  him  necessarily  to  the 
highest  virtue." 

If  comment  were  necessary  on  this  sweeping 
doctrine,  one  might  point  out  the  vicious  confusion, 
characteristic  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy  whick 
it  involves,  of  the  two  distinct  categories  of  the 
Quid  est  and  the  Quid  oportet :  the  latter,  through 
the  transitionary  equivalent  of  the  Quid  prodest^ 
being  ^educed  to  a  mere  department  of  the  former, 
and  so  maue  amenable  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
scientific  induction  ;  a  method,  according  to  which, 
the  universal  moral  law  would  be  a  mere  generaliza- 
tion from  the  mass  of  the  accumulated  past  expe- 
rience of  our  race — European,  Asiatic,  African, 
and  American.  "  Do  the  law,  and  thou  shalt 
know  the  doctrine,"  is  the  maxim  directly  antag- 
onistic. Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  so-called 
poetic  faculty,  if  thus,  in  order  to  know  a  thing, 
we  must  actually  go  into  the  midst  of  it,  with 
hands,  eyes,  and  feet  1  If  this  poetic  faculty  is  not 
a  hallucination,  what  is  it  but  that  Shakespearian 
something  implanted  in  a  man,  by  which,  living 
strongly  his  own  simple  course,  chalked  out  for 
him  by  his  native  impulses  and  his  felt  duties,  he 
can  yet  keep  company  with  kings,  knaves,  heroes, 
and  dead  men,  and  walk  wind-like  all-licensed  over 
the  whole  earth? 

The  prescribed  course  of  experimentation  ended 
about  the  year  1807,  when,  having  spent  all  his 
money,  Saint-Simon  found  himself,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  in  a  condition  of  abject  poverty.  This, 
too,  however,  was  experience  ;  and,  in  order  to 
earn  his  bread,  the  grandson  of  the  proudest  cour- 
tier of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  refuse  the  post  of  clerk 
in  a  Mo7it  de  Piete,  or  government  pawnbroking 
establishment,  which,  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs 
(oC40)  a  year,  was  oflfered  him  in  1808  by  the 
Comte  de  Segur,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  some 
situation.  In  this  post  he  continued  for  about  six 
months,  after  which  he  was  indebted  for  lodging 
and  subsistence  to  the  charity  of  a  former  acquaint- 
ance named  Diard.  On  Diard's  death,  in  1812, 
he  was  again  thrown  adrift  upon  Paris.  Living 
in  the  most  miserable  manner,  often  without  fire, 
and  with  bread  and  water  for  his  only  fare,  he  was 
yet  upheld,  he  says,  "  by  his  passion  for  science, 
and  his  desire  peaceably  to  terminate  the  terrible 
crisis   in  which  European    society  is   involved." 
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Strange  spectacle  in  modern  times,  a  man  living 
on,  solitary  and  poor,  in  a  wretched  metropolitan 
lodging — not  maturing  a  specific  scientific  discov 
ery,  perfecting  a  mechanical  invention,  or  complet- 
ing a  literary  work,  for  any  of  which  there  were 
not  wanting  precedents ;  but  nourishing  within 
him,  under  the  form  of  a  French  egotism,  an 
almost  oriental  belief  that  some  how  or  other  he 
was  about  to  accomplish  a  direct  social  mission  I 
A  belief  similar  to  this  is,  indeed,  usually  generated 
in  eminent  men  by  the  heat  and  fever  of  incessant 
action  among  their  fellows  ;  but  rarely,  as  in  Saint- 
Simon,  has  it  been  seen  existing  as  a  purely  in- 
tuitive egotism,  antecedent  to  all  activity,  and  de- 
manding explicitly  its  own  verification. 

Meanwhile,  if  Saint-Simon  was  to  accomplish  a 
mission,  it  was  certainly  time  that  he  should  be 
setting  about  it.  Already  in  his  fifty-second  year, 
he  had  surely  entered  on  that  stage  of  life  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  scheme,  he  should  be  resum- 
ing his  observations.  Accordingly,  in  1812,  pre- 
cisely at  the  period  when  his  circumstances  were 
most  wretched,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  pub- 
lication, under  the  title  of  *'  Letters  from  an  Inhab- 
itant of  Geneva  to  his  Contemporaries."  The 
theme  of  the  first  of  these  letters  was  the  social 
condition  of  men  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the 
intelligential,  as  distinguished  from  the  industrial, 
class.  "  Open,"  he  said,  "  a  subscription  before 
the  tomb  of  Newton  ;  subscribe  all  indiscriminately, 
each  whatever  sum  he  pleases.  Let  each  subscriber 
name  three  mathematicians,  three  mechanical  phi- 
losophers, three  chemists,  three  physiologists,  three 
literary  men,  three  painters,  three  musicians,  &c. 
Renew  the  subscription  every  year,  and  divide  the 
sum  raised  among  the  three  mathematicians,  the 
three  mechanical  philosophers,  the  three  chemists, 
the  three  physiologists,  the  three  literary  men,  ihe 
three  painters,  the  three  musicians,  &c.,  who  have 
obtained  most  votes  ;  and,  by  tiiis  moans,  men  of 
genius  will  enjoy  a  recompense  worthy  of  them- 
selves, and  of  you."  In  these  letters,  more  valu- 
able, it  will  be  perceived,  for  th'^.  (general  modes  of 
conception  which  they  threw  abroad  than  for  any 
practical  recommendations  which  they  contained, 
Saint-Simon  first  announced  that  peculiar  distinc- 
tion between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders 
which  pervades  his  whole  social  philosophy. — 
*'  The  spiritual  power  in  the  hands  of  the  savans  ; 
the  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
property  ;  the  power  of  naming  the  individuals 
called  to  perform  the  functions  of  leaders,  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses ;  for  salary  to  the  governing 
class,  the  consideration  which  they  receive."  Such 
was  the  compendium  of  the  Saint-Simonian  politics. 

After  the  "  Letters  from  Geneva,"  the  next 
work  of  Saint-Simon  was  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
Scientific  Labors  of  the  19th  Century,"  written 
in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  Napoleon's  famous 
question  addressed  to  the  Institute — "  Give  me  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  science  since  1789  ;  tell 
me  its  present  state,  and  what  are  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  its  advancement."  In  this  work 
Saint-Simon  criticises  the  existing  state  of  science, 


denounces  the  intellectual  anarchy  prevalent,  and 
indicates  the  course  by  which  he  thinks  clearness 
and  order  may  be  evolved. 

The  Restoration,  favorable  as  it  was  cfn  the 
whole  to  Frenchmen  of  old  families,  brought  no 
increase  of  prosperity  to  a  dreamer  like  Saint-Simon. 
About  this  time,  however,  it  was,  that  there  began 
to  gather  round  him  as  pupils,  those  men  of  gen- 
eral views  and  ardent  temperament,  most  of  them 
then  mere  youths,  in  whom  his  spirit  and  influence 
were  to  survive.  His  first,  and,  as  it  has  proved, 
his  most  constant  disciple,  was  M.  Olinde  Ro- 
drigues,  a  young  student  of  Jewish  extraction. 
To  him  succeeded  two  men  destined  to  a  still 
greater  celebrity,  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  and  M. 
Auguste  Comte.  The  interchange  of  his  ideas 
with  these  pupils  in  private  discourse,  seems  to 
have  assisted  Saint-Simon  greatly  in  the  task  of 
digesting  his  system  and  shaping  it  for  practical 
purposes.  The  pupils,  too,  were  no  ordinary 
men,  and  contributed  their  labors,  each  according 
to  his  taste  and  faculty.  It  was  in  conjunction 
with  Thierry  that  Saint-Simon  prepared  his  third 
work  of  any  consequence,  which  appeared  under 
the  following  title :  "  The  Reorganization  of 
European  Society  ;  or  on  the  necessity  and  the 
means  of  uniting  the  Peoples  of  Europe  into  one 
body-politic,  preserving  to  each  its  own  nationality ; 
by  Henri  Saint-Simon,  and  Augustin  Thierry,  his 
pupil.     Paris,  1814." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  year  1819,  that  Saint- 
Simon  first  gave  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pamphlet,  or  rather  squib,  entitled,  "  Parabole," 
those  conceptions  regarding  the  place  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  society  on  which  his  title  to  intel- 
lectual originality  principally  rests.  Of  this  striking 
brochure  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  France  suddenly  loses  her 
fifty  besi  mechanical  philosophers,  her  fifty  best 
chemists,  her  fifty  best  physiologists,  her  fifty  best 
mathematicians,  her  fifty  best  poets,  her  fifty  best 
painters,  her  fifty  best  sculptors,  her  fifty  best  mu- 
sicians, her  fifty  first  literary  men,  her  fifty  best 
mechanicians,  her  fifty  best  civil  and  military  en- 
gineers, her  fifty  best  artillerymen,  her  fifty  best 
architects,  her  fifty  best  physicians,  her  fifty  best 
surgeons,  her  fifty  best  druggists,  her  fifty  best  sea- 
men, her  fifty  best  watchmakers,  her  fifty  first 
bankers,  her  two  hundred  first  merchants,  her  six 
hundred  first  agriculturists,  her  fifty  best  smiths, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in  all  the  3000  first  savants,  artists, 
and  artisans  of  France. 

As  these  men  are  really  the  most  productive 
Frenchmen,  they  are  the  flower  of  French  society; 
they  are,  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  most  useful  to  their 
country,  those  who  gain  it  most  glory,  and  who 
most  advance  its  civilization  and  prosperity.  The 
nation  would'  become  an  inanimate  body  the  instant 
it  lost  them  ;  it  would  instantly  fall  beneath  the  na- 
tions that  are  its  rivals,  and  it  would  remain  subal- 
tern to  them  until  it  had  repaired  its  loss,  regained 
its  brain.  It  would  take  France  at  least  a  genera- 
tion to  make  good  such  a  misfortune  ;  for  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  labors  of  positive  utility 
are  real  anomalies,  and  nature  is  not  prodigal  of 
anomalies,  especially  those  of  this  kind. 

Let   us  pass  to  another  suj>position.     Let  us 
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imagine  that  France  retains  all  the  above,  but  has 
the  "misfortune  to  lose,  on  one  day,  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
kme,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry,  Monseig- 
neur the  Duke  d'Orleans,  Monseigneur  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  Madame  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  Madame  the  Duch- 
ess d'Orleans,  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Conde  ;  at  the  same  time  also, 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  all  the  ministers 
of  state,  all  the  counsellors  of  state,  all  the  mas- 
ters of  requests,  all  the  marshals,  all  the  cardinals, 
archbishops,  bishops,  grand-vicars  and  canons,  all 
the  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  all  the  employes  in 
the  government-offices,  all  the  judges,  and,  with 
them,  the  10,000  richest  proprietors  of  those  who 
live  sumptuously. 

Tills  accident  would  certainly  grieve  the  French, 
because  they  are  a  good  people,  and  because  they 
could  not  see  with  indifference  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  so  great  a  number  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. But  this  loss  of  30,000  individuals,  reputed 
the  most  important  in  the  state,  would  cause  cha- 
grin only  in  a  point  of  view  purely  sentimental ;  for 
there  would  not  result  therefrom  any  political  evil. 
It  would  be  easy  to  replace  the  persons  missing. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Frenchmen  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  king's  brother ;  many  capable  of  filling  the 
rank  of  princes  as  suitably  as  Monseigneur  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
&c.  Then  the  ante-chambers  of  the  chateau  are 
full  of  courtiers  ready  to  occupy  the  places  of  the 
great  crown-officers  ;  the  army  possesses  hundreds 
of  military  men,  as  good  captains  as  our  present 
marshals.  How  many  clerks  there  are  worth  our 
ministers  of  state !  men  of  business  fitter  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  departments  than  the  prefects 
and  sub-prefects  now  in  office !  advocates  as  good 
jurisconsults  as  our  judges  !  cures  as  capable  as  our 
cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  grand-vicars,  and 
canons !  As  for  the  10,000  proprietors,  living 
sumptuously,  their  heirs  would  not  require  much 
apprenticeship  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  honors 
of  their  salons  as  well  as  themselves. 

Paragraphs  so  pungent  as  the  above,  with  the 
conclusion  appended  to  them,  that  society  was  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion  and  required  reorganization, 
naturally  gave  offence  in  high  quarters  ;  and  a 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  author,  which, 
however,  terminated  in  an  acquittal.  The  peculiar 
value  of  a  pamphlet  so  slight  as  the  Parabole,  as 
connected  with  the  history  of  Saint-Simon  is,  that 
in  it  he  first  asserted  in  language  level  to  the  pop- 
ular apprehension,  the  superiority  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  society,  and  his  idea  that  their  interests 
should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  political  system. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Parabole  were  more  fully 
developed  and  more  methodically  expounded  in 
subsequent  works ;  particularly  in  one  entitled 
**  Catechisme  des  Industriels."  In  this  work,  he 
takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  course  of  French 
history,  dividing  it  into  several  epochs,  and  show- 
ing what  interests  were  predominant  in  each. 
Then,  having  established  these  two  propositions — 
1st,  That  the  industrial  classes  (including  in  that 
designation  all  who  live  by  labor  of  any  kind)  are 
the  most  useful  to  society;  and,  2d,  That  the 
proportion  of  these  classes  to  the  rest  of  society 


has  been  continually  increasing  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  ;  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  downfall 
of  the  existing  military  and  feudal  regime,  and  the 
establishment  in  its  stead  of  a  new  or  industrial 
regime ;  that  is,  of  a  political  system  in  which  not 
only  shall  the  predominant  interests  be  those  of 
industry,  but  the  administration  itself  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  industrial  class.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced by  Saint-Simon  in  this  Catechisme,  that 
there  was  in  preparation  a  work  in  which  its 
views  were  to  be  fortified  and  completed — an 
exposition,  namely,  of  "  the  scientific  system  and 
the  system  of  education,"  that  were  to  correspond 
with  the  new  or  industrial  era.  *'  This  work," 
he  says,  "  of  which  we  have  laid  down  the  basis, 
and  of  which  we  have  entrusted  the  execution  to 
our  pupil  Auguste  Comte,  will  expound  the  indus- 
trial system  a  priori,  while  here  we  expound  it  a 
posteriori. ^^  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  came 
out  at  length  in  M.  Comte's  "  Systeme  de  Politique 
Positive,"  a  work  with  which  Saint-Simon,  how- 
ever, was  only  partially  satisfied.  It  expounded 
the  generalities  of  his  system,  he  said,  only  as  they 
appeared  from  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view  ;  the 
religious  and  sentimental  aspect  being  overlooked. 
Nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  the  work,  he  said, 
was  the  best  that  had  yet  been  written  on  general 
politics.  How  thoroughly,  at  all  events,  M. 
Comte  had  imbibed  his  master's  notion  regarding 
the  avenir  of  the  industrial  classes,  may  be  per- 
ceived from  the  large  space  which  this  notion  oc- 
cupies in  that  part  of  his  great  independent  work, 
the  "  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,"  which  it 
devoted  to  sociology. 

Saint-Simon's  success  with  the  public,  mean- 
while, was  very  disproportionate  to  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  preached  his  views.  Some 
new  pupils  had,  indeed,  been  added  to  his  little 
college,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were 
MM.  Bazard  and  Enfantin  ;  but  beyond  this  inti- 
mate circle  of  sanguine  young  men,  all  society 
was  sluggish  and  indiflferent.  Poor,  obscure,  and 
neglected,  usually,  he  says,  he  bore  up  well ;  "his 
esteem  for  himself  always  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  injury  he  did  to  his  reputation."  Once, 
however,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1823,  his  resolu- 
tion gave  way,  and  he  fired  a  pistol  at  his  own 
head.  The  wound  was  not  fatal ;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  Saint-Simon  returned  to  the  world, 
to  live  yet  a  little  longer  in  it. 

And  now  came  the  closing  stage  of  his  extraor- 
dinary career.  Resuming  all  his  general  ideas 
in  science  and  in  politics,  and  impregnating  the 
whole  mass  with  a  higher  and  warmer  element 
than  he  had  yet  been  master  of,  he,  the  one-eyed 
and  disfigured  valetudinarian,  was  to  bequeath  to 
the  world  as  the  total  result  of  his  life  and  labors, 
a  New  Religion  !  This  he  did  in  his  "  Nouveau 
Christianisme,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
summary  of  Saint-Simonianism  by  Saint-Simon 
himself.  In  this  work  the  ruling  idea  is  that 
Christianity  is  a  great  progressive  system,  rolling, 
as  it  were,  over  the  ages,  acting  at  all  times  on 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men,  but  continually 
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imbibing  in  return  fresh  power  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  race,  and  retaining^  only  as  its  eternal  and  im- 
mutable germ  this  one  adage,  *'  Love  one  anoth- 
er." Of  this  gre%t  progress  of  Christianity,  the 
first  stage,  according  to  Saint-Simon,  had  been 
the  Catholic  system,  which  had  rendered  great 
services  to  humanity,  especially  by  its  recognition 
of  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral powers,  but  which  had  also  failed  in  essential 
respects.  After  it,  came  the  Protestantism  of  Lu- 
ther, which,  doing  less  for  humanity,  had  failed 
still  more  grossly.  Luther,  Saint-Simon  said, 
was  a  heretic,  against  whom  this  charge  might  be 
alleged — that  having  Europe  as  a  tabula  rasa  be- 
fore him,  he  did  not  make  a  good  use  of  his  splen- 
did opportunity,  but  threw  down  among  the  hun- 
gry nations  a  mass  of  low  and  prosaic  sentiments. 
Lastly,  he  himself,  Saint-Simon,  was  the  har- 
binger of  a  new  and  triumphant  stage — the  Saint- 
Simonian  phase  of  Christianity.  Of  this  Saint- 
Simonianism  the  fundamental  peculiarity  was  to 
consist  in  an  expansion  or  modification  of  the  per- 
manent maxim  of  Christianity  into  the  following 
formula  : — *'  Religion  ought  to  direct  society  to- 
wards the  great  end  of  the  most  rapid  possible 
amelioration,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  condition 
of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor."  No 
longer  was  there  any  necessity  for  keeping  up  the 
distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  social, 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  soul  and  the  interests  of  the  mass ;  the 
two  were  to  be  united  ;  and  religion  was  to  con- 
sist, expressly  and  definitively,  in  the  reorganization 
of  society,  according  to  the  foregoing  formula. 
-  What,  then,  more  closely  considered,  was  the 
Saint-Simonian  religion  practically  to  consist  in  ? 
Plainly  in  this — the  raising  of  the  sunken  indus- 
trial classes,  and  their  thorough  and  equable  diffu- 
sion through  the  entire  mass  of  society,  so  that 
the  whole  might  move  freely  within  itself.  Were 
this  all,  however,  the  result  would  be  mere  chaos 
and  bewilderment.  A  principle  of  order,  of  gov- 
ernment, must  be  introduced.  This,  accordingly, 
was  supplied  in  the  principle  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
hierarchy,  asserted  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  and 
thus  expressed  by  his  followers  : — "  To  each  man 
a  vocation  according  to  his  capacity  ;  to  each  ca- 
pacity a  recompense  according  to  its  works."  In 
this,  the  second  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  system,  there  is,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, a  direct  denial  of  the  theory  of  absolute 
equality.  It  asserts  the  radfcal,  inexplicable  fact 
of  the  difference  of  capacities  and  dispositions  be- 
tween man  and  man  ;  and  even  deifies  this  fact  so 
as  to  make  it  furnish  the  supreme  principle  of  so- 
cial order.  All  privileges  of  birth  being  abolished, 
and  each  generation  being  thus  left  an  independent 
aggregation  of  freely  moving  social  atoms,  there 
is  to  result  in  each  a  spontaneous  government  by 
a  hierarchy  of  functionaries  designated  by  nature 
herself.  These  functionaries  again  are  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  fundamental  Saint-Simonian  principle 
of  administration,  that  of  '*  the  most  rapid  possible 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 


numerous  and  poor ;"  and  thus  on  these  two  prin- 
ciples the  world  is  to  revolve,  moving  forward, 
in  majestic  harmony,  towards  its  unseen  consum- 
mation. 

Reconstructed  according  to  the  two  fundamental 
Saint-Simonian  principles,  society  would  assume 
the  form  of  a  church-universal.  Men  of  industry, 
employed  in  material  occupations  ;  savans  employed 
in  scientific  speculation  ;  and  priests,  uniting  both 
capacities — this  would  be  all  society ;  chiefs  of 
industry,  chiefs  of  savans,  chiefs  of  priests — this 
would  be  all  government.  And  thus  from  the 
supreme  pope  or  pontiff  of  the  race  as  the  apex, 
down  through  an  infinite  number  of  sections  to- 
wards the  base,  «"'ach  generation  of  mankind  would 
constitute  an  independent  self-formed  triangular 
solid,  of  which  priests,  thinkers,  and  laborers 
would  be  the  atoms. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1825,  did  this  singular  and 
egotistic  Frenchman  compile  the  generalizations 
of  his  life,  and  give  them  to  the  world  as  a  New 
Christianity.  The  divinity  of  the  former  Chris- 
tianity he  admitted,  but  he  also,  he  was  convinced, 
had  a  divine  mission  to  supersede  it.  He  had 
even  had  French  supernatural  intimations  to  that 
effect.  "  In  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg,"  he 
said,  "  I  saw  a  vision.  My  ancestor  Charlemagne 
appeared  to  me  and  said,  '  Since  the  world  was, 
no  family  has  had  the  honor  to  produce  a  here 
and  a  philosopher  both  of  the  first  rank.  This 
honor  is  reserved  for  my  house.  My  son,  thy 
successes  as  a  philosopher  will  equal  mine  as  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman.'  " 

To  promulgate  his  views  now  completed, 
Saint-Simon,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupils, 
founded  a  journal,  to  be  called  "  Le  Producteur." 
The  project  of  this  paper  may  be  said  to  have 
been  formed  on  his  death-bed.  Having  already 
suffered  much  from  pain  and  ill  health,  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  19th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  presence 
of  his  favorite  disciples,  Comte,  Thierry,  Ro- 
drigues,  Bazard,  and  Enfantin.  To  them  his  last 
words  were  addressed  : — "  It  has  been  imagined," 
he  said,  speaking  in  an  especial  manner  to  Ro- 
drigues,  although  with  a  prophetic  reference,  one 
might  think,  to  Comte,  "  that  all  religion  what- 
ever ought  to  disappear,  because  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  decrepitude  of  that  which 
exists.  But  religion  cannot  disappear  from  the 
world ;  it  can  only  change  its  form.  Do  not  for- 
get this,  Rodrigues,  and  remember  that,  in  order 
to  do  great  things,  one  must  be  enthusiastic, 
(pour  faire  de  grandes  choses  il  faut  etre  pas- 
sionne.)  My  whole  life  sums  itself  up  in  a  single 
thought : — '  To  assure  to  all  mankind  the  freest 
possible  development  of  their  faculties.'  "  *  *  * 
"  The  future  is  ours,"  he  said,  after  a  pause ; 
and  laying  his  hand  to  his  head,  died. 

On  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  as  the  earliest  disciple 
and  special  legatee  of  his  master,  it  devolved  to 
conduct  the  Producteur,  and  generally  to  superintend 
the  diffusion  of  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  notions, 
for  the  most  part  merely  critical  and  destructive, 
but  in  part  also  organic  and  positive,  which  he  had 
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bequeathed  to  the  world.  His  associates  were  MM. 
Bazard,  Enfantin,  Cerclet,  Buchez,  and  one  or  two 
others,  who  had  recently  joined  the  little  college. 
M.  Cornte  seems  already  to  have  schemed  for  him- 
self that  path  which  was  to  carry  him,  like  a  soli- 
tary luminary,  out  of  the  Saint-Simonian  cluster. 

The  position  of  public  affairs  in  the  year  1825, 
was  such  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  As- 
sociates not  to  attempt  a  wholesale  promulgation 
of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith,  but  to  confine  them- 
selves to  an  exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  doc- 
trines regarding  the  reorganization  of  industry,  the 
coming  industrial  regime,  &c.  This  restriction  had 
its  advantages ;  for  it  secured  the  cooperation  of 
many  men  of  liberal  tendencies,  who,  at  that  pe- 
riod of  reaction  towards  absolutism,  were  willing 
to  use  such  an  organ  as  the  Producteur,  although 
they  had  no  affection  for  the  more  esoteric  Saint- 
Simonian  theories.  Accordingly,  the  Producteur 
reckoned  among  its  contributors  Armand  Carrel, 
and  other  young  chiefs  of  the  growing  republi- 
canism. For  pecuniary  reasons,  however,  the 
publication  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

It  was  now  imagined  by  some  that  Saint-Simo- 
nianism  was  defunct.  This,  however,  was  a  mis- 
take. Ardent  spirits  throughout  France  had  been 
seized  with  the  enthusiasm ;  correspondences  had 
been  carried  on  ;  and  individual  disciples,  debarred 
the  utterance  of  their  special  opinions  in  the  Pro- 
ducteur, had  found  a  voice  for  them  in  occasional 
independent  publications.  Suddenly  a  new  out- 
burst took  place  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Bazard. 
Advertising  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  to  be 
delivered  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  and  were  to  con- 
tain "  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
faith,"  he  rallied  round  him  the  scattered  Saint- 
Simonians.  Associated  with  him  as  colleagues, 
were  MM.  Rodrigues  and  Enfantin  ;  and  to  this 
triumvirate  many  new  men  of  ability  and  educa- 
tion attached  themselves,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  MM.  Hyppolite  Carnot,  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, Fournel,  Barrault,  Dugied,  Charles  Duvey- 
rier,  and  Talabot. 

As  in  the  Producteur  the  Associates  had  been 
obliged  by  considerations  of  prudence  to  restrict 
themselves  to  the  exposition  of  certain  doctrines 
of  immediate  consequence,  so  now  they  revelled 
at  pleasure  in  all  the  higher  speculations  of  Saint- 
Simonianism.  Now  for  the  first  time  was  the 
Saint-Simonian  creed  filled  out  and  formulized. 
**  God,"  said  the  Associates,  "  is  all  that  is ;  all 
is  in  Him  :  all  communicate  through  Him."  He 
manifests  Himself  in  two  sets  of  aspects ;  on  the 
one  hand,  as  spirit,  intelligence,  wisdom ;  on  the 
other,  as  matter,  force,  beauty.  The  true  action 
of  this  Pan  or  Deity  upon  the  human  race  has 
been  through  gifted  human  spirits  born  at  inter- 
vals. Moses,  Numa,  Orpheus,  these  men,  repre- 
senting as  it  were  that  aspect  of  the  divinity  whose 
type  is  matter,  force,  beauty,  had  organized  the 
material  efforts  of  the  race,  they  were  chiefs  of 
Worship  ;  the  founders  of  Christianity,  represent- 
ing the  Divine  spirit,  intelligence,  wisdom,  had 
organized  the  spiritual  efforts  of  the  race,  and 


were  chiefs  of  Doctrine  ;  for  Saint-Simon  it  had 
been  reserved  to  unite  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and 
organize  the  religious  efforts  of  the  race — he  was 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  systems  of  Moses, 
Orpheus,  and  Numa  had  been  systems  of  national 
ceremonial  ;  Christianity  seized  on  the  individual 
soul ;  the  system  of  Saint-Simon  pointed  to  a 
theocratic  association  of  all  under  the  highest  so- 
vans  and  the  highest  chiefs  of  industry  ;  whose 
administration  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  two 
fundamental  principles — "  L' Amelioration,"  &c., 
and  "  A  chacun,"  &c.  Hitherto  all  societies  had 
been  presided  over  by  merely  dead  laws ;  that  is, 
by  the  letter  of  laws  established  at  some  point  of 
the  past  time  by  the  legislator  whose  name  they 
bore — as  the  Mosaic  law  by  Moses,  the  laws  of 
Numa  by  Numa,  and  so  on.  The  law  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  constitution  of  society,  however, 
was  to  be  a  living  law  ;  that  is,  it  was  to  consist 
in  a  perpetual  succession  of  commands  issued  on 
occasion  by  a  perpetual  series  of  living  men.  Or, 
in  the  words  employed  by  M.  Bazard  himself, 
"  In  the  future  all  the  law  that  shall  exist  will 
consist  in  the  declaration  by  which  he  who  pre- 
sides over  an  oflUce  shall  make  known  his  will  to 
his  inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescriptions  with 
punishments  and  rewards."*  Cohering  in  virtue 
of  this  law,  society  will  move  on  under  one  im- 
pulse towards  one  goal  ;  there  will  be  a  million 
of  arms,  but  only  one  head  ;  arranged  in  a  de- 
scending hierarchy,  and  paid  according  to  a  tariff 
of  salaries,  all  the  men  of  each  generation  will 
depend  upon  him  who  for  the  time  shall  occupy 
the  place  of  supreme  king  or  pontiff  of  the  globe, 
the  strongest,  the  most  sympathetic,  the  most  gen- 
eralizing (le  plus  generalisateur)  of  living  beings. 
Such,  in  gamboge  and  vermilion,  is  the  Saint- 
Simonian  millennium. 

While  revelling  for  their  own  private  gratifica- 
tion in  these  apocalyptic  anticipations,  the  Asso- 
ciates were  not  neglecting  the  humbler  task  of 
disseminating  ideas  critical  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  An  immediate  corollary  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  system  which  they  occupied  themselves 
with  asserting  to  the  public,  was  the  necessity  of 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  Maintain- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  the  natural  inequality  of 
men  in  point  of  capacity,  the  Saint-Simonians 
nevertheless  were  adherents  of  the  political  equality 
proclaimed  in  1789,  and  the  full  development  of 
which,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  "  will  consist 
in  the  obliteration  of  all  the  political  inequalities 
founded  on  the  right  of  birth."    That  a  man  should 

*  As  little  as  possible  have  we  interrupted  our  exposi- 
tion with  comments  of  our  own  ;  at  this  point,  however, 
we  would  bid  our  readers  again  observe  that  implied  an- 
nihilation, in  the  Saint-Simonian  system,  of  the  moral 
sense  as  an  ultimate  thing  in  man,  which  we  formerly 
remarked  in  the  language  of  Saint  Simon  himself.  Right 
and  wrong,  according  to  the  Saint-Simonians,  are  bat 
generahzations  like  the  laws  of  astronomy  ;  and  as  it 
belongs  to  the  savavs  of  one  class  to  decree  what  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  race  are  to  iielieve  concerning  ths 
moon  and  the  stars,  so  it  belongs  to  the  saca/js  of  another 
class  to  decree  the  duly  of  man.  If  we  mistake  not, 
M.  Comte,  in  his  "  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,"  ex- 
pressly aflarms  this. 
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inherit  property  from  his  father  they  considered 
one  of  these  inequalities.  Therefore,  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  constitution  of  society,  the  property  of 
deceased  persons  should  return  immediately  to  the 
state.  All  children  would  be  taken  care  of  and 
educated  by  a  supreme  college  in  a  congenial  pro- 
fessional direction  ;  furnished  with  whatever  was 
necessary,  and  then  launched  on  life  to  fare  accord- 
ing to  their  own  merits. 

As  an  organ  for  the  promulgation  of  this  and 
other  Saint-Simonian  doctrines,  the  Associates,  in 
1830,  founded  a  weekly  journal,  called  "  L'Organ- 
isateur."  About  the  same  time,  also,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  round  which  the 
Saint-Simonian  crystallization  of  society  might 
commence,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  family 
living  in  common  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Monsigny. 
Of  this  establishment  MM.  Bazard  and  Enfantin 
assumed  the  coordinate  supremacy.  Of  these  two 
men  M.  Louis  Reybaud  presents  an  elaborate  con- 
trast. Bazard,  he  says,  who  before  his  adhesion 
to  Saint-Simonianism  had  taken  an  active  interest 
in  revolutionary  politics,  was  still  apt  to  assume 
the  profane  point  of  view,  and  accommodate  his 
expositions  to  circumstances ;  he  was  a  man  of 
logic,  and  delighted  in  details  ;  Enfantin,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  enthusiast,  continually  forging 
ideas  in  the  laboratory  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
seeking  points  of  contact  with  the  world  only  in 
the  Saint-Simonian  future.  Together,  they  com- 
plemented each  other — Enfantin  urging  on  his 
colleague,  whose  disposition  it  was  to  look  round 
at  every  step,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  environment. 
Left  to  himself,  the  chances  were  that  Enfantin 
would  bring  on  a  crash  by  his  too  hardy  experi- 
mentation ;  in  similar  circumstances  Bazard  would 
probably  hesitate,  abdicate  his  dictatorship,  and 
sink  into  an  ordinary  phiiosophe. 

Scarcely  had  the  establishment  of  the  Rue  Mon- 
signy been  formed,  when  Paris  was  shaken,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  country  changed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  July.  The  Associates  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  demonstration  ;  and  for  several 
days  all  Paris  was  laughing  at  a  strange  placard 
signed  "  Bazard-Enfantin,"  which  was  seen  posted 
on  the  walls  beside  the  proclamations  of  Lafayette. 
After  the  restoration  of  order,  and  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  Saint-Simonian  demonstration  ; 
and  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  MM.  Dupin  and 
Mauguin  denounced  the  Associates  as  a  sect  preach- 
ing doctrines  subversive  of  order,  viz.,  the  com- 
munity of  property  and  the  community  of  women. 
This  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Bazard  and  Enfantin, 
dated  the  1st  of  October,  1830,  in  which  both 
imputations  were  denied.  As  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  community  of  property,  they  declared  that  it 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  their  system — that  every  man  should  be  placed 
according  to  his  capacity,  and  recompensed  accord- 
ing to  his  works.  Nevertheless,  they  admitted 
that  they  desired  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inher- 
itance. On  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  women, 
they  professed  that  what  they  aimed  at  was  the 


complete  emancipation  of  the  sex,  so  that  woman 
might  reveal  her  powers,  whatever  they  are,  to 
the  utmost,  and  perform  her  full  part  in  the  social 
evolution.  The  law  of  marriage,  however,  by 
which  one  man  was  conjoined  with  one  woman, 
so  as  to  form  a  social  unit,  they  regarded  as  holy  ; 
and  all  the  modification  they  would  make  of  it 
would  be  for  the  facilitation,  in  certain  cases,  of 
divorce. 

Never  was  Saint-Simonianism  more  prosperous 
than  in  1830  and  1831.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
latter  year  especially,  the  confederates  were  able 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  a  special  piece  of 
good  fortune — the  accession,  namely,  of  M.  Pierre 
Leroux,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  situation  of  a  common 
printer  to  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
profound  of  French  thinkers  and  writers.  M.  Le- 
roux brought  with  him  into  the  service  of  Saint- 
Simonianism  the  Globe  daily  newspaper,  of  which 
at  that  tune  he  was  editor.  On  the  18th  of  Jan., 
1831,  this  paper  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
professed  journal  of  Saint-Simonian  opinions.  The 
proselytism  which  followed  was  past  belief.  Dream- 
ers, thinkers,  artists,  poets,  all  caught  the  conta- 
gion. Among  the  more  prominent  converts  were 
MM.  Raynaud  Hoart,  Emile  Pereire,  Mesdames 
Bazard  and  St.  Hilaire,  MM.  Lambert,  Saint 
Cheron,  Gueroult,  Charton,  Cazeaux,  Dugueit, 
and  Flachat-Mony.  The  establishment  in  the  Rue 
Monsigny  was  enlarged,  and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
influx  of  new  members,  two  probationary  schools 
were  instituted,  from  which  it  was  to  be  recruited. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Associates  were  active,  each 
according  to  his  peculiar  tastes  ;  some,  as  Caxnot 
and  Dagied,  in  popularizing  the  Saint-Simonian 
doctrines  by  means  of  lectures  ;  others,  as  Leroux, 
in  methodizing  the  metaphysics  of  their  creed  ; 
and  others,  as  Chevalier  and  Barrault,  in  more 
immediate  Uterary  and  social  applications.  En- 
fantin, too,  striking  hard  blows  at  the  existing 
economy  of  society,  came  forth  with  a  modification 
adapted  for  temporary  use,  of  the  general  Saint- 
Simonian  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  birth — a  proposal,  namely,  for  the  abolition,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  law  of  collateral  succession. 
"Abolish  collateral  succession,"  he  said,  "  and 
thus  not  only  will  the  novelist  be  deprived  of  his 
standing  device  of  rich  uncles  dying  in  the  Indies, 
but  the  state  will  gain  possession  of  an  annual 
income  for  useful  purposes."  Preaching  such 
doctrines  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  France, 
the  Ghbe  produced  powerful  effects.  At  Tou- 
louse, Montpelier,  Lyons,  Metz,  and  Dijon,  there 
arose  branch  establishments,  connected  with  the 
Saint-Simonian  Church  of  the  metropolis. 

Soon,  however,  the  Saint-Simonian  Church  was 
torn  by  a  schism.  The  seeds  of  disunion  had 
already  long  existed  in  the  different  tendencies  of 
the  two  leaders — Bazard  and  Enfantin.  Bazard, 
the  man  of  logic,  who  wished  to  convince  his 
hearers;  ^Enfantin,  who  would  always  appeal  to 
the  heart,  holding  that  "  the  most  prompt,  the 
most  decisive,  the  most  triumphant  way  of  acting 
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on  the  human  organization  is  infatuation."  The 
two  questions  on  which  they  had  come  to  differ 
were  those  of  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  emancipation  of  women  ;  with 
regard  to  each  Enfantin  went  far  beyond  Bazard. 
On  the  second  question  especially  his  opinions 
were  extreme.  "Christianity,"  said  Enfantin, 
*'  had  declared  the  emancipation  of  women  ;  but 
still,  in  European  society,  she  occupied  a  subal- 
tern position,  and  it  was  the  part  of  Saint-Simoni- 
anism  to  raise  her  to  complete  equality,  in  all  social 
respects,  with  men.  Everyman,"  he  said,  "  who 
pretends  to  impose  a  law  on  woman,  is  not  a  Saint- 
Simonian.  The  only  position  of  the  true  Saint- 
Simonian  with  regard  to  woman,  is  to  declare  his 
incompetence  to  judge  her.  The  woman  must 
reveal  to  us  for  herself  all  that  she  thinks,  all  that 
she  desires,  all  that  she  wishes  for  the  future." 

These  differences,  which  Bazard  did  not  long 
survive,  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
camp ;  and  at  a  general  meeting  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1841,  Leroux,  Raynaud,  Cazeaux, 
Pereire,  and  others  seceded,  leaving  Enfantin  to 
organize  the  remainder,  with  Rodrigues  as  his 
subordinate.  Enfantin  continued  to  carry  on  the 
society.  As  might  be  expected,  his  favorite  topics 
now  were  those  on  which  the  schism  had  taken 
place.  Acting  on  his  own  maxim — that  it  was 
incompetent  for  the  man  to  legislate  for  the  woman 
— and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintaining,  that  until 
the  new  feminine  code  should  be  given,  the  work 
of  social  regeneration  could  be  considered  as  only 
attempted  in  half,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
speculations  as  to  the  advent  of  some  woman  of 
genius,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  supply  what 
was  wanted.  To  this  "  coming  woman"  alone  it 
belonged  to  indicate  the  avenir  of  her  sex.  Might 
she  not  even  then  be  on  the  earth  1  What  if  she 
were  in  Paris  I  In  that  case  possibly  she  might 
be  discovered,  and  even  illuminated  as  to  the  fact 
of  her  own  mission  !  In  a  perpetual  succession 
of  balls,  fetes  and  reunions,  therefore,  let  her  be 
sought  for !  Let  all  Paris  be  invited  ;  the  giddy 
pretty  ones  will  slip  through  the  meshes,  the  golden 
fish  will  remain  in  the  net. 

Hundreds  of  fair  Parisiennes,  says  M.  Louis 
Reybaud,  attended  the  brilliant  Saint-Simonian 
reunions  of  the  winter  of  1832.  They  danced, 
laughed  and  enjoyed  themselves — still  the  ex- 
pected woman  came  not.  Money  began  to  fail 
the  Associates ;  and  at  length  their  establishment 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  prosecution  in- 
stituted against  them  by  the  legal  authorities.  En- 
fantin and  Rodrigues  had  also  begun  to  quarrel  on 
the  old  question  ;  Rodrigues  demurring  from  cer- 
tain opinions  of  Enfantin  of  an  extreme  nature 
regarding  the  law  of  Saint-Simonian  marriage. 
Accordingly  the  family  of  the  Rue  Monsigny  was 
dissolved,  and  the  publication  of  the  Globe  aban- 
doned. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  general  association, 
Enfantin,  who  possessed  a  house  with  large  grounds 
at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris,  removed  thither  with 
about  forty  of  his  adherents,  of  whom  the  chief 


were  MM.  Barrault,  Michel  Chevalier,  Lambert 
Eichtall,  Fournel,  Charles  Duveyrier,  and  Tala- 
bot.  Here  they  constituted  a  sort  of  Saint-Simo- 
nian monastery  on  communist  principles  ;  dividing 
their  time  between  manual  labor  and  intellectual 
speculations.  They  all  wore  a  dress  of  the  same 
fashion  :  "  a  blue  close  coat  with  short  flaps,  a 
belt  of  varnished  leather,  a  red  cap,  white  trou- 
sers, a  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  hair  thrown 
back  and  glossy  behind,  mustachios  and  beard  a 
Porientale.'"  All  acknowledged  Enfantin  as  their 
father  and  superior. 

The  lucubrations  of  the  Associates  at  Menilmon- 
tant assumed  a  higher  and  more  mystic  form  than 
the  Saint-Simonians  had  yet  pretended  to.  "  Le 
Livre  Nouveau,"  as  they  called  the  manuscript  in 
which  they  entered  their  meditations,  is  described 
as  having  contained  a  sort  of  rhythmical  meta- 
physics, or,  as  M.  Reybaud  terms  it,  *'  an  algebra 
of  religion,"  expressed  in  biblical  language.  In 
August,  1832,  however,  this  new  phase  of  Saint- 
Simonianism  was  also  brought  to  a  close.  To 
defend  a  second  action  which  had  been  brought 
against  them,  the  Associates  appeared,  on  the  27th 
of  that  month,  before  the  Cours  d^ Assises.  Enfan- 
tin, Duveyrier,  and  Chevalier  were  condemned  ;  and 
the  first  subjected  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion  ;  the  more  en- 
thusiastic disciples  exiled  themselves  from  France ; 
the  remainder,  laying  aside  the  special  badge  of 
their  sect,  and  only  retaining,  more  or  less  diluted, 
the  general  ideas  of  the  school,  diffused  themselves 
through  society. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Saint-Simonianism, 
as  an  established  faith,  was  thus  suppressed  in 
France,  another  system,  resembling  it  in  certain 
respects,  and  upon  the  whole  still  more  curious, 
if  not  so  powerful,  began  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion. This  was  the  system  of  Fuurierism,  as  it 
was  called,  after  the  founder,  Fourier. 

Francois-Charles-Marie  Fourier  was  born  at 
Besan^on,  the  7th  April,  1768,  seven  years  and  a 
half  after  Saint-Simon.  His  father  was  a  small 
woollen-draper  ;  and  Fourier,  whose  earliest  years 
were  spent  in  the  shop,  was  destined  for  a  similar 
mercantile  employment.  A  dreamy,  singular,  awk- 
ward youth,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  all 
kinds  of  information,  and  a  great  difficulty  of 
expressing  himself — he  seems  all  the  while  that 
he  was  earning  his  bread  by  labors  in  the  shop 
and  the  counting-house,  to  have  lived  intellectually 
in  a  world  of  his  own.  That  he  must  have  been 
an  assiduous  student  in  private  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  sciences,  and  indeed  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  knowledge  whatever,  is  clear  from  the 
enormous  mass  of  miscellaneous  notions  which  he 
has  left  heaped  up  in  his  writings.  The  direction 
of  his  labors,  however,  came  from  within  ;  for 
some  singular  superfetation  or  mal-organization  of 
spirit,  which  made  him  different  from  other  men, 
rendered  him  independent  of  their  opinions  or  soci- 
ety, and  placed  him  out  of  rapport  as  it  were  wi4h 
surrounding  things,  so  that  between  what  he  saw 
existing,  and  what  he  schemed  within  himself, 
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there  was  perpetual  discord.  In  short,  he  was  a 
man  of  one  idea,  as  the  phrase  is ;  one  of  those 
men,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  poet  in  their  consti- 
tution, who,  instead  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  explore  her  with  a  lamp.  How  strong 
and  intense  in  Fourier  was  this  innate  conception 
of  things  which  he  had  brought  into  the  world 
with  him,  is  illustrated  by  an  account  he  gives  of 
two  circumstances  which,  he  says,  made  an  inef- 
faceable impression  on  him  in  his  early  years. 
The  one  was,  that  when  a  boy  of  five  he  had  been 
reprimanded  in  his  father's  shop  for  contradicting 
some  one  who  had  told  a  lie  in  his  presence  ;  the 
other  that,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  had  as- 
sisted, in  his  capacity  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  at  a 
submersion  of  corn  with  a  view  to  keep  up  high 
prices.  In  the  one  he  received  his  first  experi- 
ence of  the  fact  that  falsehood  is  tolerated ;  in  the 
other  he  was  present  at  one  of  the  results  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

Possibly,  from  the  very  fact  that  his  discord  with 
the  world  about  him  was  so  thorough  and  radical, 
Fourier,  up  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  lived  a 
life  of  calm  observation,  amounting,  in  appearance, 
to  acquiescence.  That  society,  as  it  existed,  was 
one  complex  system  of  fallacy  and  suffering  seems 
to  have  become  in  his  mind  a  settled  fact,  which 
one  must  just  accept  as  such,  and  endure.  All 
that  one  could  do  was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a 
model,  constructed  out  of  one's  own  thoughts,  of  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  society  ;  if  such  a  model 
were  duly  set  forth,  the  world  would  doubtless 
strive  towards  conformity  with  it,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  years  would  attain  to  it.  One  need  be  in  no 
hurry,  however ;  it  was  more  essential  to  build  up 
the  scheme  completely  in  one's  mind  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  place  a  finished  and  perfect  model  on  the 
table,  than  to  come  forth  immediately  as  a  mere 
critic.  Indeed,  the  evil  of  the  existing  system  was 
so  great,  that  to  strike  a  blow  or  indicate  a  change 
here  and  there  would  not  do ;  the  entire  edifice 
must  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  one's  best 
occupation,  therefore,  were  leisurely,  and,  apart 
from  all  ephemeral  politics,  to  prepare  the  new 
plan. 

Full  of  such  strange  thoughts  regarding  the  world 
about  him,  the  eccentric  and  taciturn  merchant's 
clerk  was  slowly  building  up  in  his  own  head  a 
mass  of  uncouth  forms  of  language,  descriptive  to 
himself  of  his  ideal  system  of  society.  He  was  one 
of  those  minds,  apparently,  who  accept  the  mere 
conceptions  that  arise  arbitrarily  in  the  understand- 
ing itself,  as  of  equal  value,  as  regards  truth,  with 
those  revelations  concerning  the  external  world, 
which  come  through  experience.  That  he  was  by 
no  means  destitute  of  the  power  of  observation  is 
clear,  from  the  allusions  in  his  writings  to  existing 
wrongs  and  defects  ;  and  that  he  did  not  undervalue 
those  general  ideas  in  which  thinkers  have  summed 
up,  as  it  were,  in  literary  forms,  the  past  experi- 
ence of  the  race,  is  proved  by  his  fondness  for  study. 
But  the  views  and  ideas  thus  derived  from  contact 
with  the  world,  and  with  other  intellects,  he  seemed 
to  flood  and  drench  with  others  that  welled  up  in 


his  mind  from  some  internal  source.  Half  the  mes- 
meric-seer, and  half  the  scientific  analyst- in  his  con- 
stitution, he  seemed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to 
live  intellectually  in  an  apartment  of  which  one 
window  fronted  the  actual  world,  while  the  other  ® 
looked  back  into  the  region  of  supernatural  condi- 
tions, out  of  which  all  things  have  sprung.  Seated 
at  this  back  window,  he  would  woo  out  of  the  dark- 
ness all  sorts  of  conceptions  regarding  God,  the 
creation,  and  other  transcendental  matters,  about 
which  no  man  can  possibly  know  anything  by  his 
own  strength ;  then,  removing  to  the  other  win- 
dow, he  would  derive  from  the  bustle  without, 
accurate  conceptions  regarding  the  actual  world ; 
and  finally  mingling  the  two  heaps  of  notions  to- 
gether, he  would  proceed  to  organize  the  mass  as 
if  it  were  homogeneous. 

That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  Fourier's 
mind  and  habits,  will  appear  when  we  describe  the 
nature  of  his  system,  as  developed  in  his  "  Theorie 
des  Quatre  Mouvements,  et  des  Destinees  Gener- 
ales,"  published  anonymously  at  Lyons  in  1808, 
and  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  article  on  the 
state  of  European  politics  published  five  years 
before  in  a  newspaper  of  the  same  town,  was,  it  is 
believed,  his  first  attempt  to  communicate  with  the 
world  through  the  press.  In  this  bizarre  and  sin- 
gular work — all  the  more  singular  as  being  the  pro- 
duction of  an  obscure  clerk  who  had  attained  his 
thirty-eighth  year  without  doing  anything  to  reveal 
himself  out  of  the  counting-house — are  contained 
the  germs  of  all  that  Fourier  ever  wrote.  Here, 
therefore,  it  may  be  as  well  to  present  a  general 
outline  of  his  entire  system,  as  first  promulgated  in 
1808,  and  afterwards,  only  filled  out  and  expounded. 

In  religion  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist ;  in  other 
words,  God,  the  world,  and  man,  were  all  blended 
and  confused  in  his  idea  of  existence  as  a  whole. 
Using  formal  language,  however,  he  viewed  the 
world  as  an  evolution  of  three  eternal  coexisting 
principles — God,  matter,  and  justice,  or  mathemat- 
ical truth.  God  or  will  is  the  cause  of  the  desti- 
nies of  things ;  justice  is  the  reason  of  them.  The 
universal  will  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  a  law 
of  universal  attraction,  by  which  all  that  exists  is 
regulated.  This  universal  attraction  distinguishes 
itself  into  five  species,  or,  as  Fourier  called  them, 
movements — 1st,  material  attraction,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Newton;  2d,  organic  attraction,  per- 
vading the  inner  constitution  of  bodies ;  3d,  aro- 
mal  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  imponderables; 
4th,  instinctual  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of 
instincts  and  passions ;  5th,  social  attraction,  or 
the  attraction  of  man  to  his  future  destinies.  Of 
these  five  movements  only  four  were  announced,  as 
appears  from  the  title  in  Fourier's  first  work  ;  the 
aromal  attraction  was  afterwards  added.  Pervaded 
by  this  universal  law  of  attraction,  all  nature  was 
full  of  analogies,  and  in  every  part  one  might  dis- 
cern the  rhythm  of  the  whole.  Friendship,  for 
instance,  was  symbolically  represented  in  the  cir- 
cle ;  love  in  the  ellipse. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  world,  as  it  now  is, 
will  be  80,000  years ;  half  will  be  a  period  of  as- 
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cendence,  and  half  of  descendence.  The  world,  as 
yet,  is  only  in  its  7000th  year ;  consequently  young 
and  foolish,  and  far  from  being  what  it  will  be. 
God  peopled  the  world  originally  with  sixteen  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  nine  of  which  were  placed  in 
the  old,  and  seven  in  the  American  hemisphere. 
All  these,  however,  were  made  with  the  same  fun- 
damental dispositions;  and  hence,  their  mingled 
progeny  forms  but  one  species.  God  has  also  re- 
served for  himself  the  power  of  eighteen  supple- 
mentary creations  of  men.  In  the  act  of  creation 
there  is  a  conjunction  of  Austral  and  Boreal  fluids ; 
hence,  as  the  supplementary  creations  come  to  take 
place,  the  earth  will  gradually  become  a  beautiful 
garden;  the  masses  of  polar  ice  will  be  melted 
away,  the  whole  sea  will  become  navigable,  and, 
the  salt  having  been  disengaged,  will  at  length 
consist  of  excellent  fresh  water,  which  sailors  may 
drink. 

The  soul  of  man  is  immortal ;  and  is  subject  to 
reproduction  in  new  forms — not,  however,  as  the 
Hindoos  say,  in  forms  either  nobler  or  viler,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  but  always  in  forms  no- 
bler than  those  already  passed  through.  For  each 
soul  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  ten  transmi- 
grations in  all.  The  various  planets,  also,  will, 
at  the  periods  when  respectively  they  have  at- 
tained their  full  developments,  exchange  their 
spiritual  burdens — each  plant,  as  it  were,  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  one  immediately  above  it  in  the 
scale  of  importance. 

Human  nature  is  a  compound  of  twelve  distinct 
passions  : — five  sensitive,  which  together  make  up 
the  desire  of  individual  enjoyment ;  four  affective, 
(love,  friendship,  ambition,  and  family-feeling,) 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  groups ;  and  three 
governing  or  distributive,  (the  cabaliste,  or  love  of 
intrigue,  the  ahernante,  or  craving  for  variety,  and 
the  composite,  or  inspiration  of  art,)  which  produce 
series.  As  group  is  the  association  of  individuals, 
so  series  is  the  association  of  groups.  The  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  series,  again,  is  towards  unity  ; 
and  thus  the  passion  for  unity  expresses  the  aim 
and  longing  of  the  whole  human  being,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  free  play  of  all  the  twelve  component 
passions,  as  light  is  the  result  of  all  the  prismatic 
tints.  Conformity,  therefore,  to  this  passion  for 
unity,  or  in  other  words,  submission  to  the  law  of 
passional  attraction,  (attraction  passionnee,)  is  the 
true  theory  of  conduct.  Duty  is  entirely  a  human 
idea;  attraction  only— i.  e.  physical  tendency, 
comes  from  God.  The  distinction  between  cer- 
tain passions  as  good,  and  others  as  bad,  is  a  fal- 
lacious mode  of  speaking  ;  all  are  good ;  it  is  im- 
pious to  resist  any  of  them  ;  and  true  wisdom  con- 
sists in  entire  abandonment  to  their  impulses. 
What  we  call  evil  or  wrong,  has  no  real  exist- 
ence ;  all  misery  has  its  origin  in  misconception. 
The  passions  are  not  to  be  denounced  or  struggled 
against ;  they  are  to  be  utilized.  If  the  medium 
in  which  the  passions  act,  offers  resistance  to  their 
free  play,  then  that  medium  must  be  modified. 

The  present  medium,  that  is,  society  as  it  now 
exists,  does  offer  resistance  to  the  free  play  of  the 


passions.  All  is  confusion,  irregularity,  compul- 
sion, misconception.  '*  Between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature  there  have  been  five  thousand  years 
of  misunderstanding."  How  shall  this  condition 
of  things  be  remedied?  How  shall  the  present 
confused  medium,  in  which  the  passions  are  re- 
strained, be  made  to  evolve  a  new  medium  in 
which  they  shall  be  able  to  act  freely  1  By  what 
means  shall  riches  be  made  to  succeed  to  poverty, 
truth  to  deceit,  mutual  respect  to  oppression  and 
revolt,  happiness  to  misery  ?  Philanthropists  had 
announced  and  attempted  various  schemes  having 
this  object  in  view.  All  had  failed.  The  scheme 
which  he  proposed,  however,  could  ifot  fail,  being 
accordant  with  the  eternal  mechanism  of  nature. 
This  was  a  system  for  the  association  of  mankind 
in  industrial  bodies,  on  the  principle  that  each  in- 
dividual, while  forming  part  of  a  whole,  should  yet 
be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  tendencies  and  in- 
clinations. "  The  disease  which  devours  industry 
is  industrial  anarchy  or  incoherence."  The  cure, 
therefore,  must  consist  in  organization,  association, 
harmonious  cooperation.  But  this  can  only  be 
secured  by  allowing,  in  the  first  place,  perfect  in- 
dividual freedom.  Labor  is  not  of  itself  naturally 
repugnant  to  man  ;  nay,  man  is  so  constituted  as 
to  find  his  only  true  happiness  in  labor ;  but  the 
happiness  to  be  found  must  actually  lie  in  the  la- 
bor in  which  it  is  sought ;  in  other  words,  the  la- 
bor in  which  a  man  is  called  to  engage  ought  to 
be  of  the  kind  which  is  of  itself  agreeable  to  him. 
This  idea  of  labor,  pleasurable  for  its  own  sake, 
(travail  attrayant,)  was  one  on  which  Fourier  laid 
immense  stress.  As  the  English  squire  toils  hard 
in  a  fox-chase,  and  yet  likes  the  labor ;  so,  if  the 
world  were  as  it  should  be,  all  human  beings 
would  do  as  they  felt  inclined,  and  in  so  doing, 
would  enjoy  the  toil. 

In  order  to  realize  this  picture  of  a  world  busy 
and  at  the  same  time  happy,  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  mankind  over  the  globe,  in  cities,  towns, 
villages,  hordes,  and  hamlets,  must  be  entirely 
abandoned  ;  and  mankind  must  associate  themselves 
anew  in  little  masses  called  phalanxes.  A  group, 
that  is,  the  little  association  formed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sensitive  and  affective  passions,  would 
number  usually  from  seven  to  nine  persons ;  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two  groups,  associated  by  the 
play  of  the  distributive  passions,  would  constitute 
a  series  ;  and,  lastly,  an  association  of  several  such 
series,  representing  in  itself  the  supreme  tendency 
to  unity,  would  form  a  phalanx.  A  phalanx, 
therefore,  would  consist  of  about  1800  persons  of 
both  sexes,  associated  together  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  and  forming  in  effect  a  complete  little  com- 
munity. Each  phalanx  would  occupy  a  vast  bar- 
racks or  system  of  buildings  called  a  Phalangsterc, 
which  would  include  within  itself  a  church,  a  the- 
atre, dining-rooms,  picture  galleries,  an  observa- 
tory, a  library,  work-rooms,  sleeping  apartments, 
and,  in  short,  every  possible  accommodation  that 
comfort  would  require  or  taste  suggest.  Every 
phalangstere  would  stand  in  the  inidst  of  its  own 
gardens  and  grounds.     How  cheaply  even  splendor 
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ini?ht  be  attained  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
phalangstere — in  the  architecture,  in  the  style  of 
furnishing,  and  also  in  the  cuisine,  the  success  of 
the  modern  system  of  clubs  might  show — of  the 
principle  of  which  the  Phalanx-system  would  in 
some  respects  be  but  an  extension.  In  the  life  of 
the  phalangstere  all  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  own  bent — to  work,  or  be  idle  ;  to  work  at 
one  trade  or  at  several ;  to  be  sociable  or  retiring 
in  their  habits.  The  women  would  naturally,  ac- 
cording to  the  affective  instincts  of  their  sex,  dom- 
inate in  the  relations  of  family,  &c.,  while  the 
men  would  pursue  the  career  of  ambition  ;  never- 
theless, no  restraint  would  be  put  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  women  exceptional  in  their  tastes  and  in- 
clined to  follow  a  profession — that  of  medicine, 
for  instance.  As  for  the  children  ;  for  them,  too, 
the  system  would  be  one  of  attraction.  They 
would  be  allowed  to  sing,  romp,  read,  or  even 
gormandize  ;  only  all  these  manifestations  would 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  passions,  which  they 
indicated,  utilized.  From  all  this  life  of  freedom, 
some  might  say,  nothing  but  confusion  would  re- 
sult. The  contrary,  however,  would  be  the  case. 
Labor,  ceasing  to  be  repugnant,  would  organize 
itself  beautifully  ;  there  would  be  the  most  admir- 
able classification  and  subdivision  of  employments  ; 
all  sorts  of  machines  for  abridging  labor  would  be 
introduced,  and  their  invention  encouraged  ;  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  phalangstere  there 
would  operate  the  most  wholesome  emulation. 
Every  member  would  be  secured  a  minimum  of 
income,  sufficient  to  supply  his  ordinary  wants ; 
and  over  and  above  this  there  would  be  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  profits  among  the  efficient  mem- 
bers, according  to  the  three  categories  of  Labor, 
Capital,  and  Talent.  Of  these  Labor  would  have 
the  preference,  its  share  being  as  five,  while  the 
shares  of  Capital  and  Talent  would  be  respectively 
as  four  and  three — that  of  Talent,  therefore,  being 
lowest. 

The  Phalanx-system  would  naturally  first  be 
introduced  into  the  field  of  agricultural  labor. 
There,  gradually  and  simply,  without  disturbing  a 
single  established  relation,  it  would  succeed  by  its 
own  merits.  Radiating  thence  into  all  trades  and 
professions,  it  would  ultimately  prevail  over  the 
whole  globe.  Then  would  arise  a  new  set  of  re- 
lations, associating  the  separate  phalanxes  one 
wiih  another,  according  to  the  most  beautiful  series. 
In  all  there  would  probably  be  about  500,000 
phalanxes  on  the  earth.  The  governor  of  a  single 
phalanx  would  be  called  a  Unarch  ;  the  governor 
of  four  phalanxes  a  Duarch  ;  the  governor  of  twelve 
phalanxes  a  Tetrarch  ;  the  governor  of  forty-eight 
phalanxes  a  Douzarch ;  and  so  on,  up  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  world  or  Omniarch.  This  as- 
sociation of  the  phalanxes  by  series  would  super- 
sede the  present  arrangements  into  provinces,  na- 
tions, &c.,  performing  all  that  is  good  in  the  func- 
tions of  such  arrangements.  Certain  phalanxes 
would  stand  related  to  one  designated  as  the  capi- 
tal of  their  common  district ;  and  the  associated 
districts  again  would  recognize  in  one  established 


spot  the  central  phalanx  of  the  nation.  Finally, 
there  would  be  one  golden-domed  phalangstere, 
towards  which,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  all 
the  railways  and  all  the  telegraphic  wires  would 
converge  ;  and  here,  receiving  the  letters  of  all  na- 
tions, and  issuing  his  despatches — east,  north, 
south,  and  west,  would  sit  the  Omniarch  with  his 
clerks.  This  phalangstere  should  be  somewhere 
on  the  Bosphorus.  All  general  planetary  business 
would  be  transacted  in  the  office  of  the  Omniarch. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  great  discovery  in  t-he 
arts,  such  as  that  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt, 
or  of  the  publication  of  a  book  deserving  a  place 
among  the  world's  classics,  the  Omniarch  would 
decree  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  upon  all 
the  phalangsteres.  A  tax  of  five  francs  each  on 
all  the  phalangsteres  would  have  secured  to  James 
Watt  jC  100,000  for  his  steam-engine.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  a  sudden  physical  calamity  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  as,  for  example,  an  earthquake 
or  inundation,  the  Omniarch  would  instantly  de- 
spatch an  industrial  army  to  the  spot  to  repair  the 
damage. 

Such,  described  as  literally  as  we  have  been 
able  from  our  authorities,  was  the  extraordinary- 
system  which  Fourier  gave  to  the  world.  Ex- 
pounded first  in  his  "  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
ments,"  published  in  1808,  it  was  enlarged  and 
completed  in  his  "  Traite  de  I'Association  Domes- 
tique-Agricole,"  published  at  Paris  in  1822 ;  in 
his  **  Nouveau  Monde  Industriel  et  Societaire," 
published  in  1829 ;  and  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1835,  entitled  '*  False  Industry,  Frag- 
mentary, Repugnant,  Deceitful ;  and  the  Antidote, 
Natural  Industry,  Combined,  Attractive,  Truthful, 
giving  Quadruple  Profit."  All  these  works  are  in 
form  the  reverse  of  methodical  or  artistic ;  and 
they  abound  in  uncouth  words  and  phrases,  in- 
vented by  the  author  to  express  his  meaning. 
Fourier  was  incapable  himself  of  the  task  of  popu- 
lar exposition  :  this  he  left  to  his  followers.  In 
another  respect  he  was  peculiar.  Most  men  of  his 
class  have  been  contented  with  giving  to  the  world 
a  few  pregnant  aphorisms  containing  the  gist  of 
their  system ;  in  his  writings  there  is  a  perfect 
deluge  of  the  most  rigidly  reasoned  and  ingenious 
details. 

The  sincerity  of  Fourier  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. He  always  talked  of  his  own  theor}^  says 
M.  Reybaud,  as  of  a  fact  dominant  in  the  world. 
Living  in  a  state  of  isolation,  and  dealing  only 
with  the  symbols  which  in  his  mind  had  come  to 
stand  for  things  themselves,  he  had  solved,  as  he 
fancied,  a  gigantic  equation  ;  and  the  solution  must 
ultimately  be  accepted.  In  short,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  his  mind  was,  in  some  respect  or  oth- 
er, abnormal  in  its  structure,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
connection  with  everything  about  it.  Such  dog- 
mas, for  instance,  as  those  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, relating  to  the  creation  and  duration  of 
the  world,  indicate  a  total  breaking  down,  in  tho 
mind  which  produced  them,  of  all  separation  be- 
tween the  organs  of  conception  and  belief.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  method  one  has  only  to  think 
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anything  whatever,  like  a  Hindoo  poet ;  and  then 
assert  it  to  be  true.  One  might  assert,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  was  a  ball  of  fresh  butter  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  as- 
sertion were  gravely  made,  there  would  be  little 
probability  that  it  would  be  contradicted.  Now, 
there  are  many  minds,  Scotch  and  English,  into 
which  such  an  odd  fancy  might  enter ;  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  Fourier  is,  that  when- 
ever he  conceived  such  a  thing,  he  ran  a  great 
risk  of  believing  it.  Hence  the  gravity  with  which 
he  could  talk  of  the  analogy  between  love  and  the 
ellipse,  of  the  eighteen  supplementary  creatures, 
of  the  austral  and  boreal  fluids,  of  the  future  om- 
niarch  of  the  globe,  &c. — conceptions  which  in 
other  minds  only  serve  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
snuff,  to  tickle  the  faculties  and  keep  them  awake. 
He  himself  seemed  to  be  aware  of  some  such  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  other  men.  *'  My 
three  systems,  cosmology,  psychology,  and  analo- 
gy," he  said,  "  are  one  thing  ;  another  thing  is 
my  fourth,  that  of  passional  attraction.  While 
you  examine  it,  leave  the  others  alone.  If  in 
them  I  have  been  extravagant,  Newton  also  has 
written  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalyse." 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  between  the 
publication  of  Fourier's  first  work  and  that  of  his 
second,  there  was  an  interval  of  fourteen  years. 
During  this  interval,  or  from  1808  to  1822,  the 
author  remained  in  the  same  obscure  position  that 
he  had  previously  held.  His  "  Theory  of  the 
Four  Movements"  fell  dead  upon  the  public ; 
probably  not  twenty  persons  read  it.  It  was  ex- 
actly at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Saint- 
Simon,  with  considerably  greater  success,  was 
maturing  his  views.  In  every  country,  however, 
there  are  minds  magnetically  responsive  to  each 
other  through  their  very  singularities  ;  and  as  Saint- 
Simon  found  converts  in  ardent  young  men  such 
as  Comte,  Rodrigues,  and  Thierry ;  so  in  1814, 
Fourier,  narrower  and  more  repulsive  as  his  sys- 
tem was,  found  an  adherent  in  a  person  named  M. 
Just  Muiron.  It  was  only,  however,  after  the  ad- 
hesion to  Fourier  of  M.  Victor  Considerant,  a 
young  man  of  energy  and  high  scientific  acquire- 
ments, who  had  been  educated  at  the  "  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,"  that  his  system  began  decidedly  to 
make  way.  Seizing  on  the  social  philosophy  of 
Fourier,  to^  the  neglect  of  his  cabalistic  science, 
M.  Considerant  devoted  himself,  with  far  happier 
talents  for  exposition  than  his  master  possessed,  to 
the  task  of  diffusing  the  Fourierist  ideas  of  "  Pleas- 
urable Labor,"  "  Industrial  Cooperation,"  &c. 
Between  1820  and  1830,  Fourier's  own  works  also 
— his  "Traite  de  1' Association,"  &c.,  and  his 
*'  Nouveau  Monde"  were  making  his  system  bet- 
ter known.  Before  this  time  Fourier  had  come  to 
live  in  Paris,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in  an  Amer- 
ican mercantile  house ;  and  here,  accordingly,  about 
the  year  1829,  he  might  be  seen,  a  little  thin  man 
of  sixty,  with  a  profound,  severe,  and  sad  old  face, 
plodding  along  the  streets,  nobody  speaking  to 
him. 

It  was  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  pre- 


cisely when  Saint-Simonianism  was  on  the  decline, 
that  Fourierism  burst  on  public  notice.  Some 
members  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school  attached 
themselves  to  Fourier,  among  whom  were  MM. 
Jules  Lechevalier  and  Abel  Transon  ;  he  likewise 
gained  a  very  efficient  advocate  in  a  lady,  Madame 
Clarisse  Vigoureux.  By  the  instrumentality  of 
this  lady,  assisted  by  M.  Considerant  and  others, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  exemplify  the  system  in  a 
model  Phalangstere  and  agricultural  colony,  to  be 
founded  at  Conde-sur-Vesgres.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, failed  ;  and  the  confederates  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  propagation  of  their 
views  through  the  press.  In  1836,  they  founded 
a  journal  called  "  La  Phalange,"  the  success  of 
which  was  such  that  Fourier,  before  his  death,  in 
October,  1837,  was  able  to  count  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples in  whom  he  could  be  sure  that  his  views 
would  survive.  Since  that  period,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  M.  Considerant,  who  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  chieftainship  of  the  sect,  Fourierism,  or  at 
least  the  social  philosophy  of  Fourier,  has  continued 
to  make  progress. 

The  promulgation  in  France  almost  contempo- 
raneously of  two  such  social  systems  as  those  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  could  not  fail  to  produce 
immense  effects.  These  effects  began,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  manifest  themselves  most  decidedly  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  1840.  The  Saint-Si- 
monians,  indeed,  cohering  chiefly  in  virtue  of  a 
common  enthusiasm  for  progress,  and  a  common 
attachment  to  a  few  very  large  general  ideas,  had 
been  destroyed  as  a  sect  ;  but  only  to  be  dispersed 
through  society  as  separate  missionaries,  each  in 
his  own  way,  of  doctrines  in  which  they  had  been 
too  well  trained  ever  to  forget  them.  Among  the 
highest  names  in  French  literature  between  1830 
and  1840,  were  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Saint-Simonian  school.  M.  Comte,  early  as  his 
separation  from  the  Saint-Simonians  had  been, 
even  yet,  in  his  self-selected  position  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  powerful  atheistic  philosophy,  retained 
many  of  the  specific  ideas  of  his  old  master.  Unit- 
ing more  of  piety  and  sentiment  with  the  Saint-Si- 
monian creed,  M.  Pierre  Leroux  founded  the  sect 
of  the  "  Humanitarians."  From  him  as  her  specu- 
lative master,  the  celebrated  authoress,  George 
Sand,  derived  the  propositions  which  constitute  the 
didactic  ingredient  in  her  novels.  Duveyrier,  Car- 
not,  and  Chevalier,  entered  the  lists  as  political  and 
economical  writers.  Lastly,  gathering  around  hina 
the  relics  of  the  party,  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  con- 
tinued, in  an  humble  way,  to  defend  the  memory 
and  publish  the  opinions  of  his  master.  Thus  of 
the  Saint-Simonian  school  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  disintegrated,  only  to  be  dissolved  the  better 
through  society.  Fourierism,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  precise  in  its  scheme,  and  demanding  in  its 
disciples  a  more  narrow  conformation  of  mind,  has 
maintained  its  nominal  existence  and  organization. 
With  M.  Considerant  as  its  head,  it  now  commands 
the  services  of  a  number  of  inferior  expositors  who 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  Phalaiigsterians  ;  it 
also  possesses  various  periodical  organs  of  greater 
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OT  less  note.  M"eanwhile,  its  doctrines,  thus  dif- 
fused, and  mingling  with  those  wliich  were  more 
purely  Saint-Simonian,  have  descended  into  all 
classes  of  society,  have  seized  all  descriptions  of 
minds,  and  have  been  varied,  modified,  and  ex- 
panded into  all  conceivable  forms,  from  the  most 
rank  and  thorough-going  communism,  to  the  mild- 
est advocacy  of  the  extension  of  the  cooperative 
principle. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Saint- 
Simon  and  Fourier  may  be  summed  up  in  this, 
that  their  systems  deposited  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  nation  two  great  ideas,  which  were  not 
there  before — the  Jirst,  that  European  society  was 
approaching  a  crisis  the  peculiarity  of  which  as 
compared  with  former  ones  would  consist  in  this, 
that  it  would  be  an  industrial  revolution — in  other 
words,  a  revolution  by  which  not  only  would  in- 
dustrial interests  come  to  predominate  in  politics, 
but  the  industrial  mind  itself  would  be  admitted  to 
the  mastery  in  the  administration  ;  the  second,  that 
the  instrument  in  this  change,  or  at  least  its  ac- 
companiment, would  be  an  organization  of  the 
laboring  classes  into  compact  bodies  on  the  princi- 
ple of  cooperation  and  common  responsibility.  The 
first  of  these  ideas  is  more  peculiarly  Saint-Si- 
monian ;  it  is  the  summary  expression  of  Saint-Si- 
mon's two  fundamental  principles,  "  L' Ameliora- 
tion," &c.,  and  "  A  Chacun,"  &c.  The  other  is 
more  peculiarly  Fourierist,  involving  as  it  does  all 
that  is  general,  and  possibly  all  that  is  valuable,  in 
Fourier's  bewildering  system  of  phalanxes.  In 
neither  idea,  sinjply  expressed  and  divested  of  the 
rubbish  attached  to  it,  is  there  anything  absolutely 
repugnant  to  good  sense,  or  irreconcilable  with 
Christian  belief.  Indeed,  by  some  influential  men 
in  our  own  country  both  ideas  have  already  been 
accepted — so  far,  at  least,  as  to  form  subjects  of 
incessant  meditation.  In  Mr.  Cobden,  for  instance, 
we  see  the  first  idea,  or  at  least  a  fraction  of  it,  de- 
veloped almost  to  the  pitch  of  bigotry  ;  hence  his 
'laughter  at  the  Duke's  Letter,  and  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  ships  in  the  Tagus. 

Both  ideas,  however,  must  rest  for  credence 
upon  their  own  proofs  and  merits.  Whether  it  be 
true  that  society  is  approaching  a  crisis  in  which 
the  industrial  classes  shall  assume  a  higher  position 
than  they  have  yet  held,  and  if  so,  by  what  means 
the  transition  is  to  be  the  most  easily  and  peaceful- 
ly effected — are  questions,  to  answer  which  one 
must  diligently  observe  the  current  of  the  times. 
Whether,  again,  the  cooperative  principle  be  safe, 
practicable,  or  advantageous  in  the  management  of 
business ;  and  if  so,  what  form  or  modification  of 
it  is  the  best — are  questions  to  yield  an  answ^er  to 
which  experiment  must  assist  reflection.  Mean- 
while, it  is  to  France  that  we  must  look  for  our  ar- 
guments and  illustrations.  There  first  have  the  ques- 
tions been  formally  asked  ;  and  there  first  have  they 
been  put  to  the  rough  issue  of  events.  It  is  our  part 
to  watch  and  profit  by  what  we  see.  Let  us  attempt 
accordingly  to  present  here  in  a  condensed  and 
collected  form  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  on 
what  precise  footing  the  questions  of  the  enfran- 
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chisement  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  through  the  cooperative  principle, 
now  stand,  in  France.  And  first  we  shall  allude 
to  a  very  interesting  experiment  made  some  years 
ago  by  a  private  individual,  and  which,  although 
undertaken  for  purely  private  ends,  and  on  a  very 
small  scale,  has  already  acquired  historical  impor- 
tance. 

There  is  in  Paris,  now  or  lately  occupying  the 
house,  11,  Rue  Saint  Georges,  a  master  house- 
painter,  named  Leclaire.  On  an  average,  M.  Le- 
claire  employs  two  hundred  workmen.  For  some 
time  after  commencing  business,  he  proceeded  on 
the  same  system  with  regard  to  his  workmen  which 
he  saw  others  practising — "  a  system  whicl*  con- 
sists," to  use  his  own  language,  "  in  paying  the 
workman  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  dismissing 
him  frequently  for  the  smallest  fault."  Finding 
this  system  unsatisfactory,  he  altered  it ;  adopted 
a  more  liberal  scale  of  wages  ;  and  endeavored,  by 
retaining  good  and  tried  workmen  permanently  ir 
his  service,  to  produce  some  stability  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  establishment.  The  result  was 
encouraging ;  but  still,  from  causes  which  were 
inevitable — among  which  he  specifies  the  listless- 
ness  of  even  the  best  workmen,  and  the  waste  of 
material  occasioned  by  their  carelessness — his 
profits  by  no  means  answered  his  expectations  ; 
while  his  position  as  a  master  was  one  of  continual 
anxiety  and  discomfort.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
on  a  total  change  of  system.  A  reading  and  in- 
telligent man — he  had  heard  of  the  speculations  re- 
garding the  applicability  of  the  cooperative  principle 
to  business  ;  a  firm  and  enterprising  man — he  was 
willing  to  try  the  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  made  certain  necessary  prepar- 
ations, he  announced  to  his  workmen,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1842,  that  during  that  year 
he  was  to  conduct  his  establishment  on  the  prin 
ciple  in  question  ;  in  other  words,  he  was  to  assume 
them  all,  for  that  year,  into  partnership  with  him- 
self, and  form  of  his  establishment  a  little  industrial 
association,  of  which  he  should  be  chief. 

The  details  of  his  scheme  were  as  follows  :-^ 
All  the  employes  of  the  establishment — M.  Leclaira 
himself  included — were  to  be  allowed  regular 
wages  as  in  other  establishments,  each  according 
to  his  rank  and  position — M.  Leclaire  a  salary  for 
the  year  of  6000  francs,  (jC240,)  which  was  about 
the  sum  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled  by 
his  services ;  his  journeymen  the  ordinary  wages 
of  about  four  francs  a  day  (a  pound  a  week)  in 
summer,  and  three  francs  a  day  (fifteen  shillings  a 
week)  in  winter ;  the  foremen  and  clerks  propor- 
tionably  more  ;  the  apprentices  proportionably  less^ 
These  fixed  allowances  were  to  be  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  as  re- 
garded his  men,  M.  Leclaire  guaranteed  their  pay-> 
ment.  But  if  the  experiment  should  succeed,  then,, 
after  the  sum-total  thus  expended  in  wages  had 
been  deducted,  and  after  all  the  other  expenses  of 
the  establishment  had  been  paid — such  as  rent, 
taxes,  material,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  cap- 
ital invested,  there  would  still  remain  some  surplus 
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of  clear  profit.  Now  this  surplus,  whatever  it 
was,  M.  Leclaire  undertook  to  distribute  faithfully 
among  all  the  members  of  the  establishment,  each 
sharing  in  the  ratio  of  his  fixed  allowance — that  is, 
receiving  exactly  that  proportion  of  the  profits  that 
he  received  of  the  total  wages-expenses.  Thus, 
supposing  the  business  of  the  year  to  yield  in  all 
JC4200 ;  supposing  the  total  wages-expenses  to 
be  jC2000,  and  the  outlay  in  rent,  taxes,  material, 
interest,  bad  debts,  &c.,to  be  jC2000  more;  then 
there  would  remain  jC200  of  surplus  profits,  to  be 
divided  among  all  concerned.  Of  this  sum  each 
would  receive  that  proportion  which  he  received 
of  the  wages-expenses  ;  consequently,  M.  Leclaire's 
own  share  (i:2000  :  je200  :  :  je240  :  JC24) 
would  be  jC24.  In  the  same  way  the  share  of  a 
journeyman,  whose  total  amount  of  wages  during 
the  year  had  been  jC40,  would  be  jC4  ;  of  a  clerk 
or  foreman,  whose  wages  had  been  jG60,  the  share 
would  be  £6  ;  of  an  apprentice,  whose  wages 
had  been  £i,  the  share  would  be  8s.  Even  those 
workmen  who  should  have  been  but  a  few  weeks 
in  the  establishment  were  to  receive  in  the  same 
equitable  proportion  ;  the  value  of  every  man's 
services,  and  consequently  his  title  to  a  share  in 
the  profits,  being  always  measured  by  the  amount 
he  had  earned  in  wages. 

These  arrangements  having  been  agreed  to,  and 
some  other  stipulations  having  been  made,  the  chief 
of  which  was  that  M.  Leclaire  was  still  to  retain 
the  usual  rights  which  belong  to  a  master — was, 
for  instance,  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  pur- 
chase of  materials,  the  undertaking  of  commissions, 
&c.,  the  experiment  was  fairly  and  faithfully  tried. 
The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  "  Not  one  of 
his  journeymen,"  we  are  told,  "that  had  worked 
as  much  as  300  days  obtained  less  than  1500  francs 
(X'GO)  and  some  considerably  more."  According 
to  a  table  now  before  us,  the  average  wages  per  day 
of  a  journeyman  house-painter  in  Paris  is  3h  francs  ; 
for  300  days  at  this  rate  the  return  would  be  1050 
francs  (£42;)  therefore  it  would  appear  that  a 
steady  journeyman  in  M.  Leclaire's  establishment 
earned  that  year  about  450  francs,  or  £18,  more  than 
his  brethren  in  other  establishments.  On  the  suppo- 
sition, which  also  seems  the  correct  one,  that  M. 
Leclaire  paid  his  workmen,  in  respect  of  their  fixed 
wages,  at  the  usual  rate,  this  sum  of  jC18  would 
represent  exactly  what  the  workmen  gained  by  the 
change  of  system.  For  M.  Leclaire^  himself,  the 
gain  was  of  course  proportionate.  To  the  £240 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  as  his  personal  sal- 
ary, he  would  add  about  £100  as  his  proportion 
of  the  profits;  besides  which,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, he  drew  the  interest  of  his  invested  capital. 
Even  as  a  private  speculation,  therefore,  the  ex- 
periment was  successful — a  success  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  zeal  and  carefulness 
produced  among  the  workmen  by  the  sense  of 
common  interest  and  responsibility,  or,  as  the 
French  express  it,  solidarite.  Every  boy,  for  in- 
stance, who  emptied  a  pot  of  paint  into  the  kennel, 
injured  himself  and  his  comrades  ;  and  although  he 
might  not  care  for  his  own  loss,  his  comrades 


would  take  him  to  task  for  theirs  ;  hence  an  ad 
vantage  in  the  system  not  possessed  by  that  ol 
piece-work.  Morally,  also,  vne  efiects  of  the  ex 
periment  were  admirable  ;  and,  upon  the  whole 
so  decided  was  the  success,  that  M.  Leclaire  con 
tinned  the  system  on  trial  during  the  followinj 
year,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  kept  it  u 
ever  since. 

While  private  individuals  were  thus  putting  i; 
practice   in   their   own  affairs,  ideas  derived  fror 
the   mass  of  Utopian  opinions  that  had  been  se 
forth  by  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  it  was  inipos 
sible  but  that  some  of  these  opinions  should  begii 
also    to    find  acceptance    with   those   public  me 
whose   position   as  leaders  of  what  was  called  th 
liberal  party  rendered   them  open  to  all  new  idea 
of  a  political  tenor.      Precisely  as  the  whig   an 
radical  parties  in   this  country  have  derived  man 
of  theii;  working  propositions  from  Bentham,  with 
out  accepting  his  views  in  the  mass,  so  the  repub 
lican  party,  which  has  now  attained  to  power  i 
France,  has  derived  much  of  its  vital  sap  from  ih 
speculations  of  Saint-Simon  ind   Fourier.     Evei 
so  early  as  1833,  there  was  a  section   of  the  re 
publican  party  which  had  expressly  embraced  man 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Saint-Simonians  ;  as  if  the  sup 
pression  of  the   Saint-Simonian   sect  in  1832  ha 
not  really  destroyed  its  vitality,  but  only  occafcionc 
its  metempsychosis  into  the  world  of  politics.      A 
the  head  of  this  body  of  extreme  republicans  \\z. 
M.  Cavaignac — the  brother  of  the  M.  Cavaignij 
whom  the  present  provisional  government  appoin 
ed  governor-general   of  Algeria.     Forming  then] 
selves  into  an  association,  and  entering  into  corr 
spondence  with  the  discontented  among  the  laborir 
classes,  they  became  objects  of  fear  and  suspiei(j 
to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.     One 
their  overt  acts  was  the  publication  of  a  manifest] 
in  which,  indicating  rather  than   declaring   thtj 
opinions,  they  reprinted  a  Dedaraiion  of  the  HiglX 
of  Man,  which  had   been  written  by  Robespirrt- 
and  proposed    by  him  to  the  national  conveni 
but  rejected  by  that  body  as  subversive  of  admi.  . 
principles.     In  this  document  of  Robespierre,  \  • 
haps  the  most  remarkable  clause  was  a  definitjj 
of  property  which  it  contained.      '*  Property,"  h\ 
Robespierre,  "  is   that  portion  of  goods  which  i 
secured  to  a  man  by  the   laws."     To  this  defi 
tion  of  property,  all  the   more   startling  from 
clearness  and  Demosthenic  precision,  the  Associa 
expressed  their  adhesion.     It  tallied  exactly  w 
a  certain  portion  of  their  creed  as  Saint-Simoni 
— that,  namely,  which  proposed   the  abolitictn 
the   rights   of  inheritance.      According  to  Rol  - 
pierre's  definition,  property  varied  as  the  law 
is,  as  the  general  sense  of  the  community  invc 
gating  its  own  wants  ;   and   if  the  law  chose 
decree,  for  instance,  that  no  man  should  be  enti 
to  bequeath  upwards  of  £10,000,  or  even  thai 
man  should  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  possess 
at  all  after  his  death,  then   society  would  coni 
to   those   conditions,   and   new  ideas   of  prop 
would   arise.     In  these  views,  audacious  and 
structive  as  they  are,  one  sees  only  an  immi 
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extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Roman  Agrarian 
law. 

The  pronnuloation  of  such  views  by  Cavaignac 
and  his  associates  produced  a  schism — if  a  friendly 
private  controversy  can  be  called  such — 'between 
them  and  the  more  moderate  and  practical  repub- 
licans, of  whom  Armand  Carrel  was  the  chief  and 
representative.  Carrel,  who,  although  specula- 
tively he  believed  much  that  the  Associates  had 
set  forth  in  their  manifesto,  was  yet  led  by  his  in- 
stincts as  a  man  of  action,  to  select  the  immediate 
and  practicable  in  preference  to  the  remote  and 
Utopian,  had  a  difficult  part  to  act.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  men 
whom  he  respected  ;  on  the  other,  he  had  to  clear 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  effected 
both  with  great  skill ;  and,  after  the  attempt  of 
Fieschi,  in  1835,  had  brought  down  on  the  repub- 
lican party  the  crushing  hand  of  the  government, 
in  the  shape  of  individual  prosecutions  for  treason, 
and  the  famous  September  laws  against  the  press, 
he  was  able  to  retain  his  position  as  editor  of  the 
Notional,  while  Cavaignac  and  his  associates  were 
either  silenced  in  privson,  or  driven  into  exile.* 

It  was  now  thought  that  republicanism  was  at 
an  end  in  France.  Even  Carrel,  still  clinging  with 
a  sort  of  chivalrous  sorrow  to  his  republican  opin- 
ions, believed  the  cause  to  be  hopeless ;  for  to  him, 
says  his  biographer,  M.  Nisard,  "  a  cause  deferred 
v^'as  a  cause  lost."  In  this  belief  he  continued  till 
his  death,  in  a  duel,  by  the  pistol-shot  of  M.  Gi- 
rardin.  He  died  without  hope — his  party  ruined, 
France  abject,  and  Louis  Philippe  still  on  the 
throne. 

Carrel,  however,  was  mistaken.  Republicanism 
was  to  revive  in  France ;  and  this  not  in  that 
moderate  form  in  which  he  had  advocated  it,  but 
rather  in  the  extreme  and  Utopian  form  from  which 
he  had  dissented.  Precisely  at  the  period  when 
its  prospects  were  gloomiest,  it  received  an  adher- 
ent in  a  young  man  of  hterary  talent — M.  Louis 
Blane.  Born  in  Spain,  of  a  Corsican  mother,  and 
described  as  being  of  extremely  small  stature,  and 
very  juvenile  appearance,  he  threw  himself,  with 
precocious  ardor,  into  the  element  of  revolutionary 
politics.  The  result  was  his  *'  History  of  the 
Ti^n  Years," — a  work  which  had  made  him  toler- 
ably well  known  in  this  country,  even  before  the 
thirty  hours  of  February  had  elevated  him  to  so 
conspicuous  a  place  as  that  which  he  now  occupies 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  and  of  Europe. 
It  is  only  now,  however,  that  another  work  of  his 
: — a  little  volume  on  "  The  Organization  of  Labor  " 
— begins  to  attract  attention  among  us  insular 
folks.  In  this  volume,  published  originally  in  1839, 
he  expounds  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  Industrial 
Reform,  in  which,  hasty  and  crude  as  it  is,  one 
sees  the  amiable  enthusiasm  of  a  youth  who,  hav- 
ing  mastered  the  prevailing   generalities   of  the 

*  As  some  of  the  facts  here  given  are  even  yet  not  gen- 
erally known,  it  is  right  to  state  that  we  are  indebted  for 
them  to  the  author  of  the  article  on  Armand  Carrel  in 
No.  XI.  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Review — who 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  at  Paris,  and  so  circumstanced 
as  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  afiair. 


Saint-Simonians  and  of  Fourier,  undertakes  to 
cast  these  into  a  form  which  shall  take  effect  in 
the  world  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith. 

'*  Wherever,"  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  "  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  live  by  labor  does  not  result 
from  the  very  essence  of  the  established  social  in- 
stitutions, there  iniquity  reigns."  This  is  his 
fundamental  maxim  as  a  revolutionist ;  the  end 
at  which  he  aims  as  a  reformer  is  expressed  in 
language  partly  Saint-Simonian  and  partly  Four- 
ierist,  as  follows : — "  The  moral  and  material 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  all,  by  means  of 
the  free  concurrence  of  all,  and  their  fraternal  as- 
sociation." More  specially,  that  which  he  attacks 
in  the  existing  constitution  of  society,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  competition,  or,  as  he  sometimes  names  it, 
of  individualism — that  "  atrocious  mercantile  spir- 
it," as  he  considers  it,  by  which,  remorselessly 
and  selfishly  using  his  own  means  and  opportuni- 
ties, every  man  in  business  tries  to  grow  richer 
than  his  neighbor.  For  the  mass  of  the  people, 
he  says,  this  system  of  competition  is  a  system  of 
extermination  ;  for  the  middle  classes  it  is  an  in- 
cessant cause  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  in  England, 
which  is  its  hotbed  and  peculiar  seat,  it  has  pro- 
duced disaster  and  apoplexy;  if  it  is  persisted  in, 
war  between  England  and  France  is  inevitable  ; — 
therefore,  at  once  and  forever,  for  the  good  of 
man  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  let  it  be  done  away. 
The  means  by  which  this  great  end  is  to  bo 
achieved  he  thus  expounds  : — 

Let  government  be  considered  as  the  supremo 
regulator  of  production,  and  as  such  invested  with 
the  necessary  powers.  Its  task  will  then  consist  in 
making  use  of  the  weapon  of  competition,  in  order 
to  destroy  competition. 

Let  government  raise  a  loan  of  which  the  product 
shall  be  employed  in  the  creation  of  social  loorkshops , 
in  the  most  important  branches  of  the  national  in- 
dustry. This  creation  requiring  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure, the  number  of  such  workshops  shall  at 
first  be  limited  ;  in  virtue  of  their  very  nature-  they 
will  possess  an  expansive  power.  Government  be- 
ing considered  as  the  sole  founder  of  the  social 
loorkshops,  will  have  the  right  to  draw  up  the  rules 
and  regulations,  which  shall,  accordingly,  possess 
the  force  of  law.  Into  the  social  workshops  shall 
be  admitted,  as  far  as  the  capital  collected  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  tools  will  go,  all  work- 
men who  shall  offer  certificates  of  good  conduct.' 
Notwithstanding  that  the  false  and  anti-social  educa- 
tion given  to  the  present  generation  renders  it  difficult 
to  find  any  other  motive  of  emulation  than  an  increase 
of  pciy ,  the  salaries  ivill  be  equal;  as  a  totally  new 
education  will  necessarily  change  ideas  and  man- 
ners. For  the  first  year  government  will  regulate 
the  hierarchy  of  functions.  After  the  first  year  it 
shall  no  longer  be  so.  The  workmen  having  had 
time  to  appreciate  one  another,  and  all  being  equally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  association,  the  hie- 
rarchy shall  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of  election. 
Every  year  there  shall  be  rendered  an  account  of 
the  net  profit,  of  which  a  partition  shall  be  made 
into  three  parts ;— the  first  to  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  among  the  meriibers  of  the  association ; 
the  second  to  be  employed,  1st,  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm;  2dly,  in  the 
mitigation  of  such  distresses  as  may  fall  on  other 
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trades  ;  all  trades  o\{  ing  such  help  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  third,  to  furnish  tools  to  such  new  members 
as  choose  to  join  the  association.  Into  each  asso- 
ciation formed  for  trades  carried  on  by  large  num- 
bers together,  may  be  admitted  also  persons  belong- 
ing to  "trades  which  by  their  very  nature  must  he 
scattered  and  oonfmed  to  separate  spots  ;  so  that, 
in  this  way,  each  social  workshop  may  consist  of 
different  professions,  grouped  around  one  great 
trade,  as  so  many  parts  of  one  whole,  obeying  the 
same  laws,  and  partaking  of  the  same  advantages. 
Every  member  of  the  social  workshop  should  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  income  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure, but  the  evident  economy  and  incontestable  ex- 
cellence of  the  system  of  life  in  common,  would 
not  fail  to  produce  out  of  the  association  of  labors, 
the  voluntary  association  also  of  wants  and  pleas- 
ures. Capitalists  could  be  invited  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation, and  would  draw  the  interest  of  the  capital 
they  had  embarked  in  it,  which  interest  would  be 
guaranteed  to  them  on  the  budget ;  but  they  should 
not  partake  of  the  profits  except  in  the  quality  of 
workmen. 

The  social  workshop  once  set  a-going  on  these 
principles,  one  may  see  what  would  be  the  result. 
In  every  important  branch  of  trade,  that  of  machine- 
making  for  example,  or  that  of  silk-man ufactnre, 
or  cotton  manufacture,  or  that  of  printing,  there 
would  be  a  social  workshop  competing  with  the 
private  trade.  Would  the  struggle  be  long?  No, 
because  the  social  workshop  would  have  over  ev- 
ery private  workshop  the  advantage  that  results 
from  the  superior  economy  of  the  system  of  life  in 
common,  and  from  a  mode  of  organization  in  which 
the  laborers  without  exception  are  interested  in 
producing  fast  and  well.  Would  the  struggle  be 
subversive?  No,  because  the  government  would 
always  have  it  in  its  power  to  deaden  its  effects  by 
hindering  tlie  produce  of  its  own  workshops  from 
reaching  too  low  a  level. 

Now,  although  these  views  were  the   private 
speculations  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,   and   were  even 
contravened  by  some  of  the  most  liberal  politicians 
and  economists  of  France — as,  for  instance,  by 
M.  Lamartine,  and  most  powerfully  of  all,  by  the 
former  Saint-Simonian,  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  from   the 
year  1840,  such  views  of  an  indefinite  industrial 
rsform  to  be  achieved  through   the    cooperative 
principle  have,  in  one  shape  or  other,  tinged  all 
the    thinking,  and    all  the  writing,    of  the  high 
French  republicans.    It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  doubtless,  and  the  knowledge  also  how  deeply 
c»mmunist  ideas  had  taken  root  among  the  indus- 
trial classes,  in  all  the  large  towns  of  France,  that 
enabled  Louis  Blanc,  when  re-publishing  his  "  Or- 
ganization  du    Travail,"    a  few^   months  ago,   to 
make  a  most  striking  prediction.    "  We  are  called 
Utopians,"  he  said,  "by  practical  men,  because, 
in  the  midst  of  a  regime  so  corrupt  as  the  present, 
we  indulge   in   such  dreams  of  industrial  reform. 
But  what  would   have  been   said  of  a  man  who, 
during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.,  had  enumer- 
ated the  changes  that  were  actually  to  take  place 
within  a  few  years?      Well,  the  partisans  of  the 
new  social  order  are  this  day  precisely  in  the  po- 
sition of  such  a  man.     And,  assuredly,  between 
the  existing  regime,  and   the   application  of  our 
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ideas,  the  distance  is  infinitely  less  than  was  that 
between  the  condition  of  society  that  subsisted  on 
the  eve  of  1789,  and  that  which  subsisted  on  the 


morrow." 

In  all  respects,  the  revolution  of  February  last 
was  an  industrial  revolution — a  revolution  in  the 
name   of  the   industrial  classes,  and  in  behalf  of 
their  interests  as  understood  or  misunderstood  by 
themselves.     This  is  its  peculiarity.     This  also 
is  what  it  professes  and  asserts  itself  to  be.      Not 
only  has  it  conferred  on  every  living  Frenchman  a 
vote,  and  on  every  Frenchman  above  twenty-five 
a   right  to  be  elected  into  the  legislature  ;  but  it 
has  proclaimed  its  determination  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  future  legislators  of  France  shall  be 
workmen.      "Elect   workmen   largely,"  said   the 
National,  "  the  education  of  the  college  is  not  fa- 
vorable, nor  that  of  the  workshop  unfavorable,  for 
the  produce  of  the  eminent  function  of  a  deputy  to 
the  national  assmbly.     To   use   a  figure,  the  ad- 
mitted  ideas  obtained   by  the   common  course  of 
education  are  a  paper  money  which  has  no  longer 
any  value   on   the  political  bourse.     Old  political 
knowledge  consists  of  mere  prejudices    acquired 
under   former  regimes.^'     They  err  greatly  who 
consider  these  official  declarations  of  the  wishes 
of  the  provisional  government    as   originating   in 
mere   vulgar  contempt   for  knowledge.     To  this 
the  fact  that  while  demanding  the  return  of  work- 
men as  deputies  they  have  also  largely  encouraged 
the  election  of  artists  and  men  of  philosophic  rep- 
utation, above  all  social  philosophers,  is  a  sufficient 
contradiction.      Daring   as    the    language   of   the 
provisional  government  with  regard  to  the  elc(ttions 
has  been,  and  mischievous  as  may  be  its  effects, 
it  is  deliberate  and  proceeds  on  a  deep  principle. 
The  new  regime,  they  say,  is  to  be  an  industrial 
one  ;  it  is  necessary,  above  all,  then,  that  the  in- 
dustrial classes  be  allowed  to  reveal  themselves 
and  all  that  is  in  them,  even  though  for  months 
the  revelation  should  consist  in  mere  clamor  and 
vociferation.     The  transition  must  be  maJe,  they 
say,  some  time  or  other ;  as  well  have  it  now. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  modified  communism 
which  builds  itself  on  the  cooperative  principle, 
the  revolution  has  in  a  manner  adopted  it.  Scarcely 
were  the  three  days  of  February  over,  when  two 
important  companies,  viz.,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Prcsse  newspaper,  and  the  directors  of  the  Northern 
Railway,  announced  their  intention  to  conduct  the 
businesses  over  which  they  respectively  presided 
on  the  Leclaire  system.  Various  other  private 
companies,  we  believe,  have  followed  their  exam- 
ple ;  in  one  case — that  of  an  establishment  at 
Havre,  the  operatives  are  said  to  have  demanded 
the  privilege  of  partnership.  Nor  has  government 
been  idle.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sanguine 
Louis  Blanc,  four  great  social  workshops  have 
been  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  to  which  barracks  are 
to  be  attached  when  the  scheme  is  complete  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  operatives  and  their 
families.  And,  lastly,  in  order  as  it  were  to  sow 
the  whole  soil  of  France  with  so  many  commu- 
nist centres,  from  which  the  change  may  spread 
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over  society,  the  intention  is  to  empower  govern- 
ment to  undertake,  or  as  it  were  buy  up,  by  the 
device  of  a  sinking-fund,  bankrupt  concerns,  which 
it  shall  stock  with  worknnen  associated  on  the  co- 
operative principle.  By  the  competition  of  these 
state  workshops  with  the  private  ones,  Louis  Blanc 
expects  that  the  system  will  extend  itself.  Mean- 
while, fortunately,  the  other  side  is  not  unrepre- 
sented. M.  Michel  Chevalier,  in  particular,  has 
again  come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  schemes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  a  defender  of  the  interests 
which  he  attacks.  The  services  of  such  a  man, 
an  ardent  devotee  as  he  is  of  social  amelioration, 
and  yet  competent  as  he  is  by  his  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  political  economy,  to  ex- 
pose what  is  Utopian  in  these  speculations  of  the 
communists,  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  M.  Louis  Blanc  himself,  and 
his  associates  in  the  more  violent  section  of  the 
provisional  government,  MM.  Ledru  Rollin,  Al- 
bert, and  Flocon,  occupy  an  almost  conservative 
position,  as  compared  with  certain  popular  leaders 
not  in  the  government.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
munists, specially  so  called,  who  carry  the  ideas 
of  life  in  common  and  equality  of  conditions,  to 
their  utmost  lengths,  are  two  men  of  great  influ- 
ence with  the  working  classes*  MM.  Cabet  and 
Birinqui ;  and  even  as  we  write,  these  leaders  are 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  force  on  the  revolution  a  stage  further. 
To  what  crashes  these  experiments  may  lead  no 
one  can  tell.  Dreamy  enthusiasm  is  destined,  we 
fiiur,  to  be  cruelly  disappointed.  Capital  will  hasten 
away  out  of  a  country  where  the  natural  laws  by 
which  it  seems  to  expand  itself  are  violated.  In 
the  vain  endeavor  to  share  equally  out  among  the 
producers  the  profits  of  their  labor,  the  stimulus  to 
production  will  everywhere  be  lessened — in  some 
qu:irtprs  will  altogether  be  destroyed.  In  ridding 
himself  of  the  tyranny  of  his  employer,  the  poor 
laborer  will  rid  himself  also  of  the  means  of  his 
employment.  Nor  can  any  state  step  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  grand  body  of  capitalists  by 
whom  the  industry  of  the  country  has  been  hith- 
erto sustained.  It  does  so  at  extremest  peril.  We 
should  care  comparatively  little  if  all  that  these 
experiments  were  to  end  in  was  a  simple  disap- 
pointment;  if,  after  having  tried  and  failed,  indus- 
try cheerfully  returned  to  its  old  channels  ;  but 
what  if  the  failure  shall  come  amid  the  cries  of  a 
f  imishing  population — what  if  crime  should  follow 
quick  in  the  wake  of  want — and  what  if  the  vexed 
chagrin  of  the  needy  shall  cry  for  vengeance  on 
the  heads  of  their  rulers  who  may  not  make  good 
what  they  have  promised — and  what  if  their  rulers 
shall  try  to  turn  off  from  themselves  the  vengeance 
by  opening  up  for  it  the  vent  of  war?  What  if 
disorganization  at  home,  and  bloodshed  abroad, 
shall  be  the  fruit  of  their  Utopian  and  unchristian 
attempts  to  reorganize?  We  wait  to  see  the  is- 
sues— in  fear,  we  acknowledge,  more  than  in 
hope  ;  but,  meanwhile,  let  us  look  on,  and  be 
ready  to  appropriate  the  lessons  which  Paris  shall 
be  teachinjr  us.     If,  out  of  the  social  chaos  which 


its  vehement  and  susceptible  inhabitants  are  pre- 
paring, almost  of  design,  for  their  country,  any 
idea  good  and  practical,  with  proofs  and  corrobora- 
tions attached  to  it,  shall  emerge,  let  us  give  it 
at  once  due  welcome,  nor  quarrel  with  it  because 
of  the  quarter  whence  it  ccmies.  And  surely 
even  already,  there  is  one  lesson  clearly  enough 
written  out  in  the  light  of  this  great  outbreak. 
Let  us  try  now  all  the  more  earnestly,  through 
the  neglected  multitudes  of  the  lower  class  among 
ourselves,  to  spread  the  spirit  of  an  intelligent  and 
healthful  Christianity  ;  for  had  such  a  spirit  per- 
vaded, to  any  extent,  the  population  of  Paris,  it 
had  been  saved  all  the  horrors  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future.  The  hope  of  the  neglected  children 
of  toil  had  found  better  and  more  satisfying  ob- 
jects to  rest  upon,  and  their  sense  of  injury  had 
made  other  and  more  legitimate  manifestations. 


From  the  Examiner,  6  May. 
A    GERMAN    EMPIRE. 

Germany  seems  too  late  in  its  attempts  at  union 
and  centralization.  There  was  a  period  when  all 
European  countries  tended  this  way  ;  and  when 
sovereigns  did  but  fulfil  the  mission  of  their  age 
when  they  destroyed  local  independence,  and  forced 
the  heterogenous  elements  of  a  great  empire  into 
something  like  harmony  and  compactness.  But 
the  epoch  for  this  great  operation  seems  to  have 
completely  passed  by.  Disseverance  and  dissolu- 
tion, or,  at  least,  decentralization,  forms  the  order 
and  tendency  of  the  time.  There  seems  to  reiga 
a  centrifugal  force  in  every  province  ;  and  instead 
of  each  wishing  to  be  master  over  others,  each 
seems  desirous  to  be  master  at  home. 

Perhaps  all  this  arises  from  the  chief  impulse  in 
past  times  coming  from  kings,  and  statesmen,  and 
privileged  classes,  all  fraught  with  ambition,  and 
more  eager  to  grasp  than  to  keep.  Whereas  now 
the  people  form  the  great  wheels  of  opinion  and 
policy.  And  the  masses  want  the  heroic  and  indi- 
vidualized virtue  of  ambition,  whilst  they  feel  very 
strongly  the  more  domestic  one  of  local  indepen- 
dence. 

At  all  events,  there  are  half-a-dozen  centres  in 
Germany  each  struggling  to  remain  so.  There  is 
Prussia,  whose  king  hoisted  the  imperial  colors  the 
other  day,  and  who  has  played  the  emperor  by 
marching  to  enforce  German-imperial  rights  over 
Schleswig.  There  is  Austria,  which  declares 
most  decidedly  that,  since  Rhenish  Germany  will 
not  obey  Austrian  rule,  Austria  will  not  stoop  to 
Rhenish  Germany.  Frankfort  rises  between  them  ; 
and  a  kind  of  improvised  constituent  assembly  in 
its  old  Roemer  has  fabricated  a  very  pretty  and 
comprehensive  constitution,  which  puts  a  Frankfort 
emperor  over  the  head  of  all  German  princes,  and 
which  distributes  privileges  and  ponderates  powers 
in  a  style  that  looks  imposing  upon  paper. 

But  German  democracy,  so  irresistible  in  its  first 
awakening  and  impulses,  has  cooled  considerably. 
Its  extreiTie  republicans  have  taken  the  field  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  been  severely  beaten.     Its  com- 
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munists  have  been  repressed  in  Berlin,  and  at 
Vienna  the  bourgeoisie  is  quite  victorious.  Dentioc- 
racy,  therefore,  is  no  longer  at  that  incandescent 
heat,  which  melts  ever  so  large  a  mass  of  hetero- 
genous matter  into  one,  as  was  done  by  the  great 
French  Revolution.  It  has  stopped  short  of  that 
great  smelting ;  and  the  old  elements  of  separation 
subsist.  The  strongest  symptoms  of  repudiation 
are  shown  by  the  Sclavonic  element.  Every  mo- 
tive of  interest,  every  bond  of  prudence,  at  the 
present  moment,  should  have  prompted  the  Pole 
to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  German. 
It  is  his  only  chance  of  regeneration.  But  no — 
the  Pole  will  not  amalgamate,  the  Sclavon  must 
separate  from  the  Teuton.  And  he  does  this  even 
before  he  has  refounded  or  reconquered  a  country  ; 
for  country  the  Sclavon  has  none.  The  behavior 
of  the  Poles  in  Posen  has  been  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. As  Celts  never  have  got,  and  never  will 
get,  the  civilizing  and  liberalizing  leaven  of  polity 
and  social  life  except  from  the  Saxon,  so  the  Pole 
can  never  receive  freedom  or  any  of  its  concomi- 
tants but  from  the  German.  Yet  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  German's  doing  this  for  him,  the  Pole  turns 
round  to  cut  the  German's  throat,  precisely  as 
Young  Celtic  Land  has  striven  to  strangle  Old 
England. 

It  is  a  senous  weakening  of  Germany  that  Po- 
sen and  Bohemia,  and  even  the  half-Sclavonized 
Austria,  should  reject  the  old  Fatherland.  In  fact, 
Germany  can  never  be  one  without  Bohemia.  For 
Bohemia,  independent,  advances  westward  so  far 
as  to  cut  Germany  in  two.  It  makes  a  South 
Germany  and  a  North  Germany,  and  forbids  their 
perfect  blending.  The  possession  of  Prague  is 
thus  a  sine  qua  nan  of  German  unity  and  empire, 
just  as  the  possession  of  Dublin  is  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  British  empire. 

Yet  there  is  one  chance  for  German  unity,  and 
that  consists  in  German  and  Sclavonian,  and  their 
common  freedom,  being  attacked  by  a  powerful 
enemy  like  Russia.  France  is  indebted  for  much 
of  her  unity  to  foreign  attacks.  But  for  that,  her 
moderate  school  of  republicans  might  have  federated 
their  land  The  German  aristocracy  will  infallibly 
keep  Germany  federative,  unless  the  nation  is 
attacked,  and  thereby  called  to  exert  its  united 
strength. 

Russia,  however,  appears  too  cunning  and  too 
wary  to  give  the  Germans  and  Poles  any  such  ad- 
vantage. Nicholas  seems  to  guard  a  strictly  de- 
fensive and  inoffensive  attitude,  biding  his  time, 
and  allowing  full  opportunity  for  all  the  dissolvents 
at  work  in  Germany,  and  Bohemia,  and  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  to  do  their  work.  Russia  will  be  well 
able  to  manage  a  divided  Germany  or  a  divided 
Europe.  If  liberalism  does  not  unite  foes  against 
the  Colossus  of  the  North,  the  Colossus  stands 
safe  ;  nay,  may  one  day  take  a  gigantic  and  a  fear- 
ful stride  westward. 


The   Voice  of  the  People.      A  Supplen*ent  to  all 

Newspapers.      Published  Weekly.      Price   3d. 

Nos.  I.  II.  III. 
Politics  for  the  People.   Weekly.     Price  Id.   Nos. 

I.  II. 

The  spirit  of  change  that  is  abroad  has  produced 
various  addresses  to  "  the  People,"  with  a  view  to 
influence  them  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  two  periodicals  before  us  challenge  attention 
as  much  for  intrinsic  merit  as  for  the  quarters 
whence  they  emanate.  The  Voice  of  the  People 
appears  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight ; 
and  really  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  Mr. 
Knight  himself  was  one  of  the  animating  souls. 
Politics  for  the  People  is  published  by  Mr.  Parker  ; 
who  was  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  world  and  the  conductors  of  the  Saturday  Mag- 
azine, as  he  still  is  between  the  public  and  many 
persons  connected  with  the  learned  professions, 
especially  divinity. 

The  plan  of  both  publications  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar. Each  deals  with  current  events  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  present  politics,  but  less  as  matter  of  nar- 
rative than  of  discussion — rather  as  supplements, 
and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  as  correctives  to  news- 
papers, than  as  a»  newspaper  or  a  substitute  for  a 
newspaper.  The  object  of  both  is  "  progress  with 
order,"  and  a  firm  opposition  to  schemes  which 
may  lead  to  social  disorganization  and  political  an- 
archy. In  spirit  they  are  not  opposite  but  different ; 
and  we  think  there  is  most  geniality  in  the  Politics 
for  the  People.  It  shows,  perhaps,  a  little  awk- 
wardness;  but  it  has  warmth,  unction,  and  a  real 
human  sympathy ;  the  politics  are  not  those  of 
party,  but  catholic  in  spirit,  and  liberal,  if  not  at 
present  very  definite  beyond  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  The  Voice  has  a  touch  of  the  old  tone  ; 
it  is  a  voice  of  wisdom.  It  does  not,  like  old  whig- 
gery,  look  down  upon  "  the  people,"  as  people 
very  well  in  their  way  ;  nor  does  it  advocate  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  not  by  the  people.  But  the 
people  are  looked  upon  as  persons  to  be  taught, 
especially  political  economy  ;  and  the  Voice  is  their 
teacher.  Sound,  well  informed,  full  of  matter,  and 
not  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  actual  life  espe- 
cially among  the  working  classes — but  rather  dog- 
matic in  tone,  somewhat  encyclopaedic  in  manner, 
and  perhaps  with  a  shade  too  much  of  the  political 
economist  engrafted  upon  the  commissioner  of  in- 
quiry. Both,  however,  are  abl-e  and  informing 
works,  at  a  price  that,  we  imagine,  can  only  pay 
for  material  expenses  ;  and  both  great  and  refresh- 
ing contrasts  to  the  twaddle  of  excellent  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  the  foolish  though  often  malicious 
humbug  of  the  "  Tracts  for  Distribution,"  or  the 
impudent  semi-official  misrepresentation  and  cajol- 
ery of  the  anti-Cobbett  class,  by  which  a  wish  for 
progress  was  formerly  met.  Both,  however,  might 
be  better  for  a  little  more  variety  in  subjects,  and  a 
more  popular  mode  of  treatment. 
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From  the  Dublia  Uaiveraity  Magazine. 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF    THE  LATTER  DAYS  OF   THE 
HON.  RICHARD    MARSTON,    OF    DUNORAxN. 


PART    I. 


"  When  liUst  hath  conceived,  it  hringeth  forth  Sin  ;  and 
Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  Death." 

About  sixty  years  ago,  and  somewhat  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  capital  of  Ireland,  in  a 
southward  direction,  there  stood  a  large,  and,  even 
then,  an  old-fashioned  mansion-house.  It  lay  in 
the  midst  of  a  demesne  of  considerable  extent,  and 
richly  wooded  with  venerable  timber ;  but,  apart 
from  the  sombre  majesty  of  these  giant  groups, 
and  the  varieties  of  the  undulating  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  there  was  little  that  could  be  deemed 
attractive  in  the  place.  A  certain  air  of  neglect 
and  decay,  and  an  indescribable  gloom  and  melan- 
choly, hung  over  it.  In  darkness,  it  seemed  darker 
than  any  tract  beside  ;  when  the  moonlight  fell  up- 
on its  glades  and  hollows,  they  looked  spectral  and 
awful,  with  a  sort  of  churchyard  loneliness ;  and 
even  when  the  blush  of  morning  kissed  its  broad 
woodlands,  there  was  a  melancholy  in  the  salute 
which  saddened  rather  than  cheered  the  heart  of 
the  beholder. 

This  antique,  melancholy,  and  neglected  place, 
we  shall  call,  for  distinctness  sake,  Dunoran.  It 
was  then  the  property  of  the  younger  son  of  a  no- 
bleman, once  celebrated  for  his  ability  and  his  dar- 
ing, but  who  had  long  since  passed  to  that  land 
wh^re  human  wisdom  and  courage  avail  nought. 
The  representative  of  this  noble  house  resided  at 
the  family  mansion  in  England,  and  the  cadet, 
whose  fortunes  we  mean  to  sketch  in  these  pages, 
lived  upon  the  narrow  surplus  of  an  encumbered 
income,  in  a  reserved  and  unsocial  discontent,  deep 
among  the  solemn  shadows  of  the  old  woods  of 
Dunoran. 

The  Plon.  Richard  Marston  was  now  somewhere 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age — perhaps 
nearer  the  latter ;  he  still,  however,  preserved,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  traits  of  manly  beauty,  not 
the  less  remarkable  for  its  unquestionably  haughty 
and  passionate  character.  He  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  of  good  family,  but  without  much  money, 
somewhere  about  sixteen  years  before ;  and  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  had  been  the  fruit 
of  this  union.  The  boy,  Harry  Marston,  was  at 
this  time  at  Cambridge  ;  and  his  sister,  scarcely 
fifteen,  was  at  home  ^with  her  parents,  and  under 
the  training  of  an  accomplished  governess,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  them  by  a  noble  relative  of 
Mrs.  Marston.  She  was  a  native  of  France,  but 
thoroughly  mistress  of  the  English  language,  and, 
except  for  a  foreign  accent,  which  gave  a  certain 
preltiuess  to  all  she  said,  she  spoke  it  as  perfectly 
as  any  native  Englishwoman.  This  young  French- 
woman was  eminently  handsome  and  attractive. 
Expressive  dark  eyes,  a  clear  olive  complexion, 
small  even  teeth,  and  a  beautifully-dimpling  smile, 
more  perhaps  than  a  strictly  classic  regularity  of 
features,  were  the  secrets  of  her  unquestionable 


influence,  at  first  sight,  upon  the  fancy  of  every 
man  of  taste  who  beheld  her. 

Mr.  Marston's  fortune,  never  very  large,  had 
been  shattered  by  early  dissipation.  Naturally  of 
a  proud  and  somewhat  exacting  temper,  he  acutely 
felt  the  mortifying  consequences  of  his  poverty. 
The  want  of  what  he  felt  ought  to  have  been  his 
position  and  influence  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resided,  fretted  and  galled  him;  and  he  cherished 
a  resentful  and  bitter  sense  of  every  slight,  imagin- 
ary or  real,  to  which  the  same  fruitful  source  of 
annoyance  and  humiliation  had  exposed  him.  He 
held,  therefore,  but  little  intercourse  with  the  sur- 
rounding gentry,  and  that  little  not  of  the  pleasant- 
est  possible  kind  ;  for,  not  being  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  entertain,  in  that  style  which  his  own 
ideas  of  his  station  had  led  him  to  conceive  to  be 
but  suitable,  he  declined;  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  good  breeding,  all  the  proflered  hospitalities 
of  the  neighborhood  ;  and,  from  his  wild  and  neg- 
lected park,  looked  out  upon  the  surrounding 
world  in  a  spirit  of  moroseness  and  defiance,  very 
unlike,  indeed,  to  that  of  neighborly  good- will. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  many  of  the  annoy- 
ances attendant  upon  crippled  means,  he  enjoyed 
a  few  of  those  shadowy  indications  of  hereditary 
importance,  which  are  more  dearly  prized,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  substantial  accessories  of  wealth  have 
disappeared.  The  mansion  in  which  he  dwell  was, 
though  old-fashioned,  imposing  in  its  aspect,  and 
upon  a  scale  unequivocally  aristocratic  ;  its  walls 
were  hung  with  ancestral  portraits,  and  he  man- 
aged to  maintain  about  him  a  large  and  tolerably 
respectable  staflT  of  servants.  In  addition  to  these, 
he  had  his  extensive  demesne,  his  deer-park,  and 
his  unrivalled  timber,  wherewith  to  console  him- 
self; and,  in  the  consciousness  of  these  posses- 
sions, he  found  some  imperfect  assuagement  of 
those  bitter  feelings  of  suppressed  scorn  and  re- 
sentment, which  a  sense  of  lost  station  and  slighted 
importance  engendered. 

Mr.  Marston's  early  habits  had,  unhappily,  been 
of  a  kind  to  aggravate,  rather  than  alleviate,  the 
annoyances  incidental  to  reduced  means.  He  had 
been  a  gay  man,  a  voluptuary,  and  a  gambler. 
His  vicious  tastes  had  survived  the  means  of  their 
gratification.  His  love  for  his  wife  had  been 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  vehement  and  head- 
strong fancies,  which,  in  self-indulgent  men,  some- 
times result  in  marriage,  and  which  seldom  outlive 
the  first  few  months  of  that  life-long  connection. 
Mrs.  Marston  was  a  gentle,  noble-minded  woman. 
After  agonies  of  disappointment,  which  none  ever 
suspected,  she  had  at  length  learned  to  submit,  ia 
sad  and  gentle  acquiescence,  to  her  fate.  Those 
feelings,  which  had  been  the  charm  of  her  young 
days,  were  gone,  and,  as  she  bitterly  felt,  forever. 
For  them  there  was  no  recall — they  could  not  re- 
turn ;  and,  without  complaint  or  reproach,  she 
yielded  to  what  she  felt  was  inevitable.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  at  Mrs.  Marston,  and  not  to 
discern,  at  a  glance,  the  ruin  of  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  woman — a  good  deal  wasted,  pale,  and 
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chastened  with  a  deep,  untold  sorrow — but  still 
possessinsr  the  outlines,  both  in  face  and  form,  of 
tfiat  noble  beanty  and  matchless  grace,  which  had 
made  her,  in  happier  days,  the  admired  of  all  ob- 
servers. But  equally  impossible  was  it  to  converse 
with  her,  for  even  a  minute,  without  hearing,  in 
the  gentle  and  melancholy  music  of  her  voice, 
the  sad  echoes  of  those  griefs  to  which  her  early 
beauty  had  been  sacrificed — an  undying  sense  of 
lost  love,  and  happiness  departed,  never  to  come 
again. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Marston  had  walked,  as  was 
his  custom  when  he  expected  the  messenger  who 
brought  from  the  neighboring  post-office  the  Dub- 
lin lettere,  some  way  down  the  broad,  straight 
avenue,  with  its  double  rows  of  lofty  trees  at  each 
side,  when  he  encountered  the  nimble  emissary  on 
his  return.  He  took  the  letter-bag  in  silence. 
It  contained  but  two  letters — one  addressed  to 
"Mademoiselle  deBarras,  chez  M.  Marstdn,"  and 
the  other  to  himself.  He  took  them  both,  dismissed 
the  messenger,  and  opening  that  addressed  to  him- 
self, read  as  follows,  while  he  slowly  retraced  his 
steps  towards  the  house  : — 

Dear  Richard — I  am  a  whimsical  fellow,  as 
you  doubtless  remember,  and  have  lately  grown  they 
tell  me  rather  hippish  besides.  I  do  not  know  to 
which  infirmity  I  am  to  attribute  a  sudden  fancy 
which  urges  me  to  pay  you  a  visit,  if  you  will  ad- 
mit me.  To  say  truth,  my  dear  Dick,  I  wish  to 
see  a  little  of  Ireland,  and,  I  will  confess  it,  en  pas- 
sant, to  see  a  little  of  you  too.  I  really  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  your  family ;  and  though 
they  tell  me  my  health  is  very  much  shaken,  I  must 
say,  in  self-defence,  I  am  not  a  troublesome  inmate. 
I  can  perfectly  take  care  of  myself,  and  need  no 
nursing  or  caudling  whatever.  Will  you  present 
this,  my  petition,  to  Mrs.  Marston,  and  report  her 
decision  thereon  to  me.  Seriously,  I  know  that 
yr>ur  house  may  be  full,  or  some  other  contre-temps 
may  make  it  impracticable  for  me  just  now  to  in- 
vade you.  If  it  be  so,  tell  me,  my  dear  Richard, 
frankly,  as  my  movements  are  perfectly  free,  and 
my  time  all  my  own,  so  that  I  can  arrange  my  visit 
to  suit  your  convenience. 
Yours,  &c., 

Wynston  E.  Berkley. 

P.  S.— Direct  to  me  at hotel,  in  Dublin, 

as  I  shall  probably  be  there  by  the  time  this  reaches 
yoQ. 

"  ni-bred  and  pushing  as  ever,"  quoth  Mr. 
Marston,  angrily,  as  he  thrust  the  unwelcome  let- 
ter into  his  pocket.  "  This  fellow,  wallowing  in 
wealth,  without  one  nearer  relative  on  earth  than 
I,  and  associated  more  nearly  still  with  me  by  the 
— psha !  not  affection— the  recollections  of  early 
and  intimate  companionship,  leaves  me  unaided, 
for  years  of  desertion  and  suffering,  to  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  world,  and  the  troubles  of  all  but  over- 
whelming pecuniary  difficulties,  and  now,  with  the 
cool  confidence  of  one  entitled  to  respect  and  wel- 
come, invites  himself  to  ray  house.  Coming  here," 
he  continued,  after  a  gloomy  pause,  and  still  pacing 
slowly  toward  the  house,  "  to  collect  amusing  ma- 
terials for  next  season's  gossip— stories  about  the 
married  Benedict— the  bankrupt  beau— the  outcast 


tenant  of  an  Irish  wilderness'  and,  as  he  said 
this,  he  looked  at  the  neglected  prospecL  before 
him  with  an  eye  almost  of  hatred.  "Ay,  ay,  to 
see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  is  he  coming,  but  he 
shall  be  disappointed.  His  money  may  buy  him  a 
cordial  welcome  at  an  inn,  but  curse  me  if  it  shall 
purchase  him  a  reception  here  !" 

He  again  opened  and  glanced  through  the 
letter. 

"Ay,  purposely  put  in  such  a  way  that  I  can't 
decline  it  without  affronting  him,"  he  continued 
doggedly.  "  Well,  then,  he  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself — affronted  he  shall  be  ;  I  shall  effect- 
ually put  an  end  t-o  this  humorous  excursion. 
Egad,  it  is  rather  hard  if  a  man  cannot  keep  his 
poverty  to  himself." 

Sir  Wynston  Berkley  was  a  baronet  of  large 
fortune — a  selfish,  fashionable  man,  and  an  invet- 
erate bachelor.  He  and  Marston  had  been  school- 
fellows, and  the  violent  and  implacable  temper  of 
the  former  had  as  little  impressed  his  companion 
with  feelings  of  regard,  as  the  frivolity  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  baronet  had  won  the  esteem  of  his  rel- 
ative. As  boys,  they  had  little  in  common  upon 
which  to  rest  the  basis  of  a  friendship,  or  even  a 
mutual  liking.  Berkley  was  gay,  cold,  and  satiri- 
cal ;  his  cousin — for  cousins  they  were — was  jeal- 
ous, haughty  and  relentless.  Their  negative  dis- 
inclination to  one  another's  society,  not  unnaturally 
engendered  by  uncongenial  and  unamiable  disposi- 
tions, had  for  a  time  given  place  to  actual  hostility, 
while  the  two  young  men  were  at  Oxford.  In 
some  intrigue,  Marston  discovered  in  his  cousin  a 
too-successful  rival  ;  the  consequence  was,  a  bitter 
and  furious  quarrel,  which,  but  for  the  prompt 
and  peremptory  interference  of  friends,  Marston 
would  undoubtedly  have  pushed  to  a  bloody  issue. 
Time  had,  however,  healed  this  rupture,  and  the 
young  men  came  to  regard  one  another  with  the 
same  feeling,  and  eventually  to  reestablish  the 
same  sort  of  cold  and  indifferent  intimacy  which 
had  subsisted  between  them  before  their  angry  col- 
lision. 

Under  these  circumstances,  whatever  suspicion 
Marston  might  have  felt  on  the  receipt  of  the  un- 
expected, and  indeed  unaccountable  proposal,  which 
had  just  reached  him,  he  certainly  had  little  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  violation  of  early  friend- 
ship in  the  neglect  with  which  Sir  Wynston  had 
hitherto  treated  him.  In  deciding  to  decline  his 
proposed  visit,  however,  Marston  had  not  consulted 
the  impulses  of  spite  or  anger.  He  knew  the 
baronet  well ;  he  knew  that  he  cherished  no  good- 
will towards  him,  and  that  in  the  project  which 
he  had  thus  unexpectedly  broached,  whatever  in- 
direct or  selfish  motives  might  possibly  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  no  friendly  feeling  had  ever  mingled. 
He  was  therefore  resolved  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  the  expense  of  a  visit  in  all  respects  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike  way,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  with 
very  little  anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  his  gay 
correspondent  should  lake  offence  at  his  reply,  to 
dechne,  once  for  all,  the  proposed  distinction. 
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With  this  resolution,  he  entered  the  spacious 
and  souievvhat  dilapidated  mansion  which  called 
him  master ;  and  entering  a  sitting-room,  appro- 
priated to  his  daughter's  use,  he  found  her  there, 
in  company  with  her  heautiful  French  governess. 
Ho  kissed  his  child,  and  saluted  her  young  pre- 
ceptress with  formal  courtesy. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "I  have  got  a  letter 
for  you  ;  and,  Rhoda,"  he  continued,  addressing 
his  pretty  daughter,  "  bring  this  to  your  mother, 
and  say  I  request  her  to  read  it." 

He  gave  her  the  letter  he  himself  had  just  re- 
ceived, and  the  girl  tripped  lightly  away  upon  her 
mission. 

Had  he  narrowly  scrutinized  the  countenance 
of  the  fair  Frenchwoman,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
direction  of  that  which  he  had  just  placed  in  her 
hand,  he  might  have  seen  certain  transient,  but 
very  unmistakable,  evidences  of  excitement  and 
agitation.  She  quickly  concealed  the  letter,  how- 
ever, and  with  a  sigh,  the  momentary  flush  which 
it  had  called  to  her  cheek  subsided,  and  she  was 
tranquil  as  usual. 

Mr.  Marston  remained  for  some  minutes — five, 
eight,  or  ten,  we  caimot  say  precisely — pretty 
much  where  he  had  stood  on  first  entering  the 
chamber,  doubtless  awaiting  the  return  of  his  mes- 
senger, or  the  appearance  of  his  wife.  At  length, 
however,  he  left  the  room  himself  to  seek  her ; 
but,  during  his  brief  stay,  his  previous  resolution 
had  been  removed.  By  what  influence  we  cannot 
say ;  but  removed  completely  it  unquestionably 
was,  and  a  final  determination  that  Sir  Wynston 
Berkley  should  become  his  guest  had  fixedly  taken 
its  place. 

As  Marston  walked  along  the  passages  which 
led  from  this  room,  he  encountered  Mrs.  Marston 
and  his  daughter. 

"  Well,"  said  he  "  you  have  read  Wynston's 
letter?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  returning  it  to  him  ;  "  and 
what  answer,  Richard,  do  you  purpose  giving 
himi" 

She  was  about  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  but 
checked  herself,  remembering  that  even  so  faint 
an  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  advise  might  possi- 
bly be  resented  by  her  cold  and  imperious  lord. 

"  I  have  considered  it,  and  decided  to  receive 
him,"  he  replied. 

"Ah  I  I  am  afraid — that  is,  I  hope — he  may 
find  our  housekeeping  such  as  he  can  enjoy,"  she 
said,  with  an  involuntary  expression  of  surprise; 
for  she  had  scarcely  had  a  doubt  that  her  husband 
would  have  preferred  evading  the  visit  of  his  fine 
friend,  under  his  gloomy  circumstances. 

"  If  our  modest  fare  does  not  suit  him,"  said 
Marston,  with  sullen  bitterness,  "he  can  depart 
as  easily  as  he  came.  We,  poor  gentlemen,  can 
but  do  our  best.  I  have  thought  it  over,  and  made 
up  my  mind." 

"And  how  soon,  my  dear  Richard,  do  you  in- 
tend fixing  his  arrivaH"  she  inquired,  with  the 
natural  uneasiness  of  one  upon  whom,  in  an  es- 
tablishment   whose    pretensions    considerably   ex- 


ceeded its  resources,  the  perplexing  cares  of  house- 
keeping devolved. 

"  Why,  as  soon  as  he  pleases,"  replied  he, 
"  I  suppose  you  can  easily  have  his  room  pre- 
pared by  to-morrow  or  next  day.  I  shall  write 
by  this  mail,  and  tell  him  to  come  down  at  once." 

Having  said  this  in  a  cold,  decisive  way,  he 
turned  and  left  her,  as  it  seemed,  not  caring  to  be 
teased  with  further  questions.  He  took  his  soli- 
tary way  to  a  distant  part  of  his  wild  park,  where, 
far  from  the  likelihood  of  disturbance  or  intrusion, 
he  was  often  wont  to  amuse  himself  for  the  live- 
long day,  in  the  sedentary  sport  of  shooting  rabbits. 
And  there  we  leave  him  for  the  present,  signify- 
ing to  the  distant  inmates  of  his  house  the  indus- 
trious pursuit  of  his  unsocial  occupation,  by  the 
dropping  fire  which  sullenly,  from  hour  to  hour, 
echoed  from  the  remote  woods. 

Mrs.  Marston  issued  her  orders ;  and  having 
set  on  foot  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  so 
unwonted  an  event  as  a  visit  of  some  duration  to 
Dunoran,  she  betook  herself  to  her  little  boudoir 
— the  scene  of  many  an  hour  of  patient  but  bitter 
suflfering,  unseen  by  human  eye,  and  unknown, 
except  to  the  just  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  whom  be- 
longs mercy  and  vengeance. 

Mrs.  Marston  had  but  two  friends  to  whom  she 
had  ever  spoken  upon  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart — the  estrangement  of  her  husband,  a  sorrow 
to  which  even  time  had  failed  to  reconcile  her. 
From  her  children  this  grief  was  carefully  con- 
cealed. To  them  she  never  uttered  the  semblance 
of  a  complaint.  Anything  that  could  by  possi- 
bility have  reflected  blame  or  dishonor  upon  their 
father,  she  would  have  perished  rather  than  have 
allowed  them  so  much  as  to  suspect.  The  two 
friends  who  did  understand  her  feelings,  though 
in  diflferent  degrees,  were,  one,  a  good  and  vener- 
able clergyman,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Danvers,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  and  occasional  guest  at  Dunoran, 
where  his  simple  mann'^rs  and  unaffected  benignity 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  had  won  the  love  of  all, 
with  the  exception  of  its  master,  and  commanded 
even  his  respect.  The  second  was  no  other  than 
the  young  French  governess.  Mademoiselle  d-e 
Barras,  in  whose  ready  sympathy  and  consolatory 
counsels  she  found  no  small  happiness.  The  so- 
ciety of  this,  young  lady  had  indeed  become,  next 
to  that  of  her  daughter,  her  greatest  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  was  of  a  noble  though 
ruined  French  family,  and  a  certain  nameless  ele- 
gance and  dignity  attested,  spite  of  her  fallen  con- 
dition, the  purity  of  her  descent.  She  was  accom- 
plished— possessed  of  that  fine  perception  and 
sensitiveness,  and  that  ready  power  of  self-adapta- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  and  moods  of  others,  which 
we  term  tact — and  was,  moreover,  gifted  with  a 
certain  natural  grace,  and  manners  the  most  win- 
ning imaginable.  In  short,  she  was  a  fascinating 
companion  ;  and  when  the  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces of  her  own  situation,  and  the  sad  history  of 
her  once  rich  and  noble  family,  were  taken  into 
account,  with   her   striking  attractions   of  persoa 
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and  air,  the  combination  of  all  these  associations 
and  impressions  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting: persons  that  could  well  be  imagined.  The 
circumstances  of  Mademoiselle  de  Barras'  history 
and  dc3cent  seemed  to  warrant,  on  Mrs.  Marston's 
part,  a  closer  intimacy  and  confidence  than  usually 
subsists  between  parties  mutually  occupying  such 
a  relation. 

Mrs.  Marston  had  hardly  established  herself  in 
this  little  apartment,  when  a  light  foot  approached, 
a  gentle  tap  was  given  at  the  door,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Barras  entered. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  so  kind — such  pretty  flow- 
ers. Pray  sit  down,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sweet 
and  grateful  smile,  as  she  took  from  the  taper 
nngers  of  the  foreigner  the  little  bouquet  which  she 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  gather. 

Mademoiselle  sat  down,  and  gently  took  the 
lady's  hand  and  kissed  it.  A  small  matter  will 
overflow  a  heart  charged  with  sorrow — a  chance 
word,  a  look,  some  little  office  of  kindness — and 
so  it  was  with  mademoiselle's  bouquet  and  gentle 
kiss.  Mrs.  Marston's  heart  was  touched  ;  her 
eyes  filled  with  bright  tears  ;  she  smiled  gratefully 
upon  her  fair  and  humble  companion,  and  as  she 
smiled,  her  tears  overflowed,  and  she  wept  in  si- 
lence for  some  minutes. 

•*  My  poor  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  at  last, 
*'  yoQ  are  so  very,  very  kind." 

Mademoiselle  said  nothing ;  she  lowered  her 
eyes,  and  pressed  the  poor  lady's  hand. 

Apparently  to  interrupt  an  embarrassing  silence, 
and  to  give  a  more  cheerful  tone  to  their  little  in- 
terview, the  governess,  in  a  gay  tone,  on  a  sudden 
said-r— 

**  And  so,  madame,  we  are  to  have  a  visitor. 
Miss  Rhoda  tells  me — a  baronet,  is  he  not?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  mademoiselle — Sir  Wynston 
Berkley,  a  gay  London  gentleman,  and  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  Marston's,"  she  replied. 

"  Ha — a  cousin  !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
■with  a  little  more  surprise  in  her  tone  than  seemed 
altogether  called  for — "a  cousin — oh,  then,  that 
is  the  reason  of  his  visit.  Do,  pray,  madame,  tell 
me  all  about  him — I  am  so  much  afraid  of  strangers, 
and  what  you  call  men  of  the  world.  Oh,  dear 
Mrs.  Marston,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  here,  and  he 
will  see  all  that  in  a  moment — indeed,  indeed,  I 
am  afraid.      Pray  tell  me  all  about  him." 

She  said  this  with  a  simplicity  which  made  the 
elder  lady  smile,  and  while  mademoiselle  readjust- 
ed the  tiny  flowers  which  formed  the  bouquet 
she  had  just  presented  to  her,  Mrs.  Marston  good- 
naturedly  recounted  to  her  all  she  knew  of  Sir 
Wynston  Berkley,  which,  in  substance,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  we  have  already  stated.  When 
she  concluded,  the  young  French  woman  continued 
for  some  lime  silent,  still  busy  with  her  flowers. 
But,  suddenly,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  shook 
her  head. 

'*  You  seem  disqniehpd,  mademoiselle,"  said 
Mrs.  Marston,  in  a  tone  of  kindness. 

"  I  am  thinking,  madame,"  she  said,  still  look- 
ing upon  the  flowers  which  she  was  adjusting,  and 


again  sighing  profoundly — "  I  am  thinking  of  what 
you  said  to  me  a  week  ago — alas!" 

"  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was,  my  good 
mademoiselle — nothing,  I  am  sure,  that  ought  to 
grieve  you — at  least  nothing  that  was  intended  to 
have  that  effect,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  encouragement. 

"  No,  not  intended,  madame,"  said  the  young 
Frenchwoman,  sorrowfully. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  I  Perhaps  you  misunder- 
stood ;  perhaps  I  can  explain  what  I  said,"  replied 
Mrs.  Marston,  afl^ectionately. 

"  Ah,  madame,  yon  think — you  think  I  am  un- 
luchj,^''  answered  the  young  lady,  slowly  and 
faintly. 

"  tjnlucky  !  Dear  mademoiselle,  you  surprise 
me,"  rejoined  her  companion. 

"  I  mean — what  T  mean  is  this,  madame — you 
date  unhappiness — if  not  its  beginning,  at  least  its 
great  aggravation  and  increase,"  she  answered  de- 
jectedly, "  from  the  time  of  my  coming  here,  mad- 
ame ;  and  though  I  know  you  are  too  good  to 
dislike  me  on  that  account,  yet  I  must,  in  your 
eyes,  be  ever  connected  with  calamity,  and  look 
like  some  ominous  thing." 

"  Dear  mademoiselle,  allow  no  such  thought  to 
enter  your  mind.  You  do  me  great  wrong,  indeed 
you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Marston,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  young  lady's,  kindly. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  time,  and  the  elder 
lady  resumed — 

"  I  remember  now  what  you  allude  to,  dear 
mademoiselle — the  increased  estrangement,  the 
widening  separation  which  severs  me  from  one  un- 
utterably dear  to  me — the  first  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  my  life,  which  seems  to  grow  more 
hopelessly  incurable  day  by  day." 

Mrs.  Marston  paused,  and,  after  a  brief  silence, 
the  governess  said — 

"  I  am  very  superstitious  myself,  dear  madame, 
and  I  thought  I  must  have  seemed  to  you  an  in- 
auspicious inmate — in  short,  unlucJty — as  I  have 
said  ;  and  the  thought  made  me  very  unhappy — 
so  unhappy,  that  I  was  going  to  leave  you,  ma- 
dame— I  may  now  tell  you  frankly — going  away  ; 
but  you  have  set  my  doubts  at  rest,  and  I  am  quite 
happy  again." 

"  Dear  mademoiselle  !"  cried  the  lady  tenderly, 
and  rising,  as  she  spake,  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  her 
humble  friend  ;  "  never — never  speak  of  this  again. 
God  knows  I  have  too  few  friends  on  earth,  to 
spare  the  kindest  and  tenderest  among  them  all. 
No,  no.  You  littl^  think  what  comfort  I  have  found 
in  your  warm-hearted  and  ready  sympathy,  and  how 
dearly  I  prize  your  affection,  my  poor  mademoi- 
selle." 

The  young  Frenchwoman  rose,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  a  dimpling,  happy  smile  ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Marston  drew  her  affectionately  toward  her,  and 
kissed  her,  she  timidly  returned  the  embrace  of 
her  kind  patroness.  For  a  moment  her  graceful 
arms  encircled  her,  and  she  whispered,  "  Dear 
madame,  how  happy — how  very  happy  you  make 
me." 
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Had  Ithuriel  touched  with  his  spear  the  beauti- 
ful young  woman,  thus  for  a  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
lost  in  a  trance  of  gratitude  and  love,  would  that 
angelic  form  have  stood  tiie  test  unscathed?  A 
spectator,  marking  the  scene,  might  have  observed 
a  strange  gleam  in  her  eyes — a  strange  expression 
in  her  face — an  influence  for  a  moment  not  angelic, 
like  a  shadow  of  some  passing  spirit,  cross  her 
visibly,  as  she  leaned  over  the  gentle  lady's  neck, 
and  murmured,  "  Dear  madame,  how  happy — how 
very  happy  you  make  me  !"  Such  a  spectator,  as 
he  looked  at  that  gentle  lady,  might  have  seen,  for 
one  dreamy  moment,  a  lithe  and  painted  serpent, 
coiled  round  and  round,  and  hissing  in  her  ear. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  mademoiselle  was  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment.  She  shut  and 
bolted  the  door,  and  taking  from  her  desk  the  letter 
which  she  had  that  morning  received,  threw  her- 
self into  an  arm-chair,  and  studied  the  document 
profoundly.  Iler  actual  revision  and  scrutiny  of 
the  letter  itself  was  interrupted  by  long  intervals 
of  profound  abstraction  ;  and,  after  a  full  hour  thus 
spent,  she  locked  it  carefully  up  again,  and  with  a 
clear  brow,  and  a  gay  smile,  rejoined  her  pretty 
pupil  for  a  walk. 

We  must  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  and  come  at  once  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Wyn- 
ston  Berkley,  which  duly  occurred  upon  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  appointed.  The  baronet  descended 
from  his  chaise  but  a  little  time  before  the  hour  at 
which  the  little  party  which  formed  the  family  at 
Dunoran  were  wont  to  assemble  far  the  social  meal 
of  supper.  A  few  minutes  devoted  to  the  myste- 
ries of  the  toilet,  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplished 
valet,  enabled  him  to  appear,  as  he  conceived, 
without  disadvantage  at  this  domestic  reunion. 

Sir  Wynston  Berkley  was  a  particularly  gentle- 
manlike person.  He  was  rather  tall,  and  elegantly 
made,  with  gay,  easy  manners,  and  something 
indefinably  aristocratic  in  his  face,  which,  however, 
was  a  little  more  worn  than  his  years  would 
have  strictly  accounted  for.  But  Sir  Wynston  had 
been  a  roue,  and,  spite  of  the  cleverest  possible 
making  up,  the  ravages  of  excess  were  very  trace- 
able in  the  lively  beau  of  fifty.  Perfectly  well 
dressed,  and  with  a  manner  that  was  ease  and  gayety 
itself,  he  was  at  home  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  room.  Of  course,  anything  like  genuine 
cordiality  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  embraced  his  relative  with  perfect  good  breed- 
ing, and  the  baronet  appeared  determined  to  like 
everybody,  and  be  pleased  with  everything. 

He  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  parlor, 
chatting  gayly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marston  and 
their  pretty  daughter,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Bar- 
ras  entered  the  room.  As  she  moved  towards 
Mrs  Marston,  Sir  Wynston  rose,  and,  observing 
her  with  evident  admiration,  said  in  an  under-tone, 
inquiringly, 'to  Marston,  who  was  beside  him — 

"  And'//«5  7" 

"  That  is  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  my  daughter's 
governess,  and  Mrs.  Marston's  companion,"  said 
Marston,  drily. 

"Ha!"  said   Sir  Wynston — "I  thought  you 


were  but  three  at  home  just  now,  and  I  was  right. 
Your  son  is  at  Cambridge  ;  I  heard  so  from  an 
old  friend,  Jack  Maubury.  Jack  has  his  boy, 
there,  too.  D — n  me,  Dick,  it  seems  but  last 
week  that  you  and  I  were  there  together." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marston,  looking  gloomily  into  the 
fire,  as  if  he  saw,  in  its  smoke  and  flicker,  the 
phantoms  of  murdered  time  and  opportunity  ;  "  but 
I  hate  looking  back,  Wynston.  The  past  is  to 
me  but  a  medley  of  ill-luck  and  worse  manage- 
ment." 

"  Why,  what  an  ungrateful  dog  you  are !"  re- 
turned Sir  Wynston,  gayly,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  fire,  and  glancing  round  the  spacious  and  hand- 
some, though  somewhat  faded,  apartment.  "  I 
was  on  the  point  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
possession  of  the  finest  park  and  noblest  demesne 
in  Ireland,  when  you  begin  to  grumble.  Egad, 
Dick,  all  I  can  say  to  your  complaint  is,  that  1 
don't  pity  you,  and  there  are  dozens  who  may 
honestly  envy  you — that  is  all." 

In  spite  of  this  cheering  assurance,  Marston 
remained  sullenly  silent.  Supper,  however,  had 
now  been  served,  and  the  little  party  assumed  their 
places  at  the  table. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Wynston,  I  have  no  sport  of  any 
kind  to  ofll'er  you  here,"  said  Marston,  "  except, 
indeed,  some  good  trout-fishing,  if  you  like  it.  I 
have  three  miles  of  excellent  fishing  at  your  com- 
mand." 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  a  mere  cockney," 
rejoined  Sir  Wynston  ;  "I  am  not  a  sportsman  ; 
I  never  tried  it,  and  should  not  like  to  begin  now. 
No,  Dick — what  I  much  prefer  is,  abundance  of 
your  fresh  air,  and  the  enjoyment  of  your  scenery. 
When  I  was  at  Rouen  three  years  ago " 

"Ha! — Rouen?  Mademoiselle  will  feel  an 
interest  in  that — it  is  her  birth-place,"  interrupted 
Marston,  glancing  at  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  Yes — Rouen — ah — yes !"  said  Mademoiselle, 
with  very  evident  embarrassment. 

Sir  Wynston  appeared  for  a  moment  a  little 
disconcerted,  too,  but  rallied  speedily,  and  pursued 
his  detail  of  his  doings  at  that  fair  town  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Marston  knew  Sir  Wynston  well ;  and^he  rightly 
calculated  that  whatever  effect  his  experience  of 
the  world  might  have  had  in  intensifying  his  sel- 
fishness or  hardening  his  heart,  it  certainly  could 
have  had  none  in  improving  a  character  originally 
worthless  and  unfeeling.  He  knew,  moreover, 
that  his  wealthy  cousin  was  gifted  with  a  great 
deal  of  that  small  cunning  which  is  available  for 
masking  the  little  scheming  of  frivolous  and  worldly 
men  ;  and  that  Sir  Wynston  never  took  trouble  of 
any  kind  without  a  sufficient  purpose,  having  its 
centre  in  his  own  personal  gratification. 

This  visit  greatly  puzzled  Marston  ;  it  gave  him 
even  a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness.  Could  there 
exist  any  flaw  in  his  own  title  to  the  estate  of 
Dunoran  1  He  had  an  unpleasant,  doubtful  sort 
of  remembrance  of  some  apprehensions  of  this  kind, 
when  he  was  but  a  child,  having  been  whispered 
in  the  family.     Could  this  really  be  so,  and  could 
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the  baronet  have  been  led  to  make  this  unexpected 
visit  merely  fi>r  the  purpose  of  personally  examining 
into  the  condition  of  a  property  of  which  he  was 
about  to  become  the  legal  invader  1  The  nature 
of  this  suspicion  affords,  at  all  events,  a  fair  gauge 
of  Marston's  es»lmate  of  his  cousin's  character. 
And  as  he  revolved  these  doubts  from  time  to  time, 
and  as  the  thought  of  Mademoiselle  de  Barras' 
transient,  but  unaccountable,  embarrassment  at  the 
mention  of  Rouen  by  Sir  Wynston — an  embarrass- 
ment which  the  baronet  himself  appeared  for  a 
moment  to  reciprocate — flashed  occasionally  upon 
his  remembrance,  undefined,  glimmi-ring  suspicions 
of  another  kind  flickered  through  the  darkness  of 
his  mind.  He  was  effectually  puzzled — his  sur- 
mises and  conjectures  baffled  ;  and  he  more  than 
half  repented  that  he  had  acceded  to  his  cousin's 
proposal,  and  admitted  him  as  an  inmate  in  his 
house. 


wholly  unused  and  unfurnished.  Some  five  orsii 
other  apartments  also  opened  at  either  side,  upon 
the  same  passage.  These  little  local  details  being 
premised,  it  so  happened  that  one  day  Marston, 
who  had  gone  out  with  the  intention  of  angling  in 
the  trout-stream  which  flowed  through  his  park, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house, 
liaving  unexpectedly  returned  to  procure  some 
tackle  which  he  had  forgotten,  was  walking  briskly 
through  the  corridor  in  question  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, when,  to  his  surprise,  the  door  of  one  of  the 
deserted  dressing-rooms,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  cautiously  pushed  open,  and  Sir  Wynston 
Berkley  issued  from  it.  Marston  was  almost  be- 
side him  as  he  did  so,  and  Sir  Wynston  made  a 
motion  as  if  about  instinctively  to  drawback  again 
and  at  the  same  time  the  keen  ear  of  his  host  dis- 
tinctly caught  the  sound  of  rustling  silks  and  a 
tip-toe  tread  hastily  withdrawing  from  the  deserted 
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Although  Sir  Wynston  comported  himself  as  if  i  chamber.      Sir  Wynston   looked   nearly  as  much 


he  were  conscious  of  being  the  very  most-welcome 
visitor  who  could  possibly  have  established  himself 
at  Dunoran,  he  was,  doubtless,  fully  aware  of  the 
real  feelings  with  which  he  was-  regarded  by  his 
host.  If  he  had  in  reality  an  object  in  prolonging 
his  stay,  and  wished  to  make  the  postponement  of 
his  departure  the  direct  interest  of  his  entertainer, 
he  unquestionably  took  effectual  measures  for  that 
purpose. 

The  little  party  broke  up  every  evening  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  Sir  Wynston  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber at  the  same  hour.  He  found  little  difiiculty 
in  inducing  Marston  to  amuse  him  there  with  a 
quiet  game  of  picquet.  In  his  own  room,  there- 
fore, in  the  luxurious  ease  of  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  he  sat  at  cards  with  his  host,  often  until 
an  hour  or  two  past  midnight.  Sir  Wynston  was 
exorbitantly  wealthy,  and  very  reckless  in  expen- 
diture. The  stakes  for  which  they  played,  although 
they  gradually  became  in  reality  pretty  heavy,  were 
in  his  eyes  a  very  unimportant  consideration. 
Marston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  poor,  and  played 
with  the  eye  of  a  lynx  and  the  appetite  of  a  shark. 
The  ease  and  perfect  good-humor  with  which  Sir 
Wynston  lost  were  not  unimproved  by  his  enter- 
tainer, who,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  not 
sorry  to  reap  this  golden  harvest,  provided  without 
the  slightest  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  of  pride  or  inde- 
pendence. If,  indeed,  he  sometimes  suspected 
that  his  guest  was  a  little  more  anxious  to  lose 
than  to  win,  he  was  also  quite  resolved  not  to 
perceive  it,  but  calmly  persisted  in,  night  after 
nighl,  giving  Sir  Wynston,  as  he  termed  it,  his 
revenge ;  or,  in  other  words,  treating  him  to  a 
repetition  of  his  losses.  All  this  was  very  agree- 
able to  Marston,  who  began  to  treat  his  visitor 
with,  at  all  events,  more  external  cordiality  and 
distinction  than  at  first. 

An  incident,  however,  occurred,  which  disturbed 
these  amicable  relations  in  an  unexpected  way.  It 
becomes  necessary  here  to  mention  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Barras'  sleeping  apartment  opened  from  a 
long  corridor.  It  was  en  suite  with  two  dressing- 
rooms,  each  opening  also  upon  the  corridor,  but  1  girl  walking  together  towards  the  woodlands.     Ho 


confused  as  a  man  of  the  world  can  look.  Mars- 
ton stopped  short,  and  scanned  his  visitor  for  a 
moment  with  a  very  peculiar  expression. 

*'  You  have  caught  me  peeping,  Dick.  I  am 
an  inveterate  explorer,"  said  the  baronet,  with  an 
ineflfectual  effort  to  shake  off  his  embarrassment. 
"  An  open  door  in  a  fine  old  house  is  a  temptation 
which " 

"  That  door  is  usually  closed,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  so,"  interrupted  Marston,  drily  ;  "there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  in  the  room  but  dust 
and  cobwebs." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Sir  Wynston,  more  easily, 
"  you  forget  the  view  from  the  window."  I 

"  Ay,  the  view,  to  be  sure  ;  there  is  a  good! 
view  from  it,"  said  Marston,  with  as  muc4i  of  his 
usual  manner  as  he  could  resume  so  soon  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  carelessly  opening  the  door 
again,  he  walked  in,  accompanied  by  Sir  Wyn- 
ston, and  both  stood  at  the  window  together,  look- 
ing out  in  silence  upon  a  prospect  which  neither 
of  them  saw. 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  it  is  a  good  view,"  said  Mars- 
ton ;  and  as  he  turned  carelessly  away,  he  darted 
a  swift  glance  round  the  chamber.  The  door  open- 
ing toward  the  French  lady's  apartment  was  closed, 
but  not  actually  shut.  This  was  enough ;  and  as 
they  left  the  room,  Marston  repeated  his  invitation 
to  his  guest  to  accompany  him  ;  but  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  he  scarcely  followed  the  meaning  of 
what  he  himself  was  saying.  J 

j      He  walked  undecidedly  toward   his  own  room'" 
I  then  turned  and  went  down  stairs.     In  the  hall  he 
met  his  pretty  child — 

"Ha!  Rhoda,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  beett 
out  to-day?" 

"  No,  papa  ;  bat  it  is  so  very  fine,  I  think  I  shall 
go  now." 

"Yes;  go,  and  mademoiselle  can  accompany 
you.  Do  you  hear,  Rhoda,  mademoiselle  goes 
with  you,  and  you  had  better  go  at  once." 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Marston,  from  the  par- 
llor-window,  beheld  Rhoda  and  the  elegant  French 
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watched  them  gloomily,  himself  unseen,  until  the 
crowding  underwood  concealed  their  receding  fig- 
ures. Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  turned  and  reascended 
the  great  staircase. 

"  I  shall  sift  this  mystery  to  the  bottom,"  thought 
he.  "  I  shall  foil  the  conspirators,  if  so  they  be, 
with  their  own  weapons — art  with  art — chicane  with 
chicane — duplicity  with  duplicity." 

He  was  now  in  the  long  passage  which  we  have 
just  spoken  of,  and  glancing  back  and  before  him, 
to  ascertain  that  no  chance  eye  discerned  him,  he 
boldly  entered  mademoiselle's  chamber.  Her  writ- 
ing-desk lay  upon  the  table.  It  was  locked  ;  and 
coolly  taking  it  in  his  hands,  Marston  carried  it 
into  his  own  room,  bolted  his  chamber-door,  and 
taking  two  or  three  bunches  of  keys,  he'  carefully 
tried  nearly  a  dozen  in  succession,  and  when  almost 
despairing  of  success,  at  last  found  one  which  fitted 
the  lock,  turned  it,  and  opened  the  desk. 

Sustained  throughout  his  dishonorable  task  by 
some  strong  and  angry  passion,  the  sight  of  the 
open  escrutoire  checked  and  startled  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Violated  privilege,  invaded  secrecy,  base, 
perfidious  espionage,  upbraided  and  stigmatized 
him,  as  the  intricacies  of  the  outraged  sanctuary 
opened  upon  his  intrusive  gaze.  He  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment shocked  and  humbled.  He  was  impelled  to 
lock  and  replace  the  desk  where  he  had  originally 
found  it,  without  having  effected  his  meditated 
treason ;  but  this  hesitation  was  transient ;  the 
fiery  and  reckless  impulse  which  had  urged  him 
to  the  act,  returned  to  enforce  its  consummation. 
With  a  guilty  eye  and  eager  hands,  he  searched 
the  contents  of  this  tiny  repository  of  the  fair  Nor- 
man's written  secrets. 

"  Ha  !  the  very  thing,"  he  muttered,  as  he  de- 
tected the  identical  letter  which  he  himself  had 
handed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Barras  but  a  few  days 
before.  "  The  handwriting  struck  me — ill-dis- 
guised— I  thought  I  knew  it ;  we  shall  see." 

He  had  opened  the  letter ;  it  contained  but  a  few 
lines :  he  held  his  breath  while  he  read  it.  First 
he  grew  pale,  then  a  shadow  came  over  his  face, 
and  then  another,  and  another — darker  and  darker 
—shade  upon  shade — as  if  an  exhalation  from  the 
pit  was  momentarily  blackening  the  air  about  him. 
He  said  nothing ;  there  was  but  one  long,  gentle 
sigh,  and  in  his  face  a  mortal  sternness,  as  he  folded 
the  letter  again,  replaced  it,  and  locked  the  desk. 

Of  course,  when  Mademoiselle  de  Barras  re- 
turned from  her  accustomed  walk,  she  found  every- 
thing in  her  room,  to  all  appearance,  undisturbed, 
and  just  as  when  she  left  it.  While  this  young 
lady  was  making  her  toilet  for  the  evening,  and 
while  Sir  Wynston  Berkley  was  worrying  himself 
with  conjectures  as  to  whether  Marston's  evil  looks, 
when  he  encountered  him  that  morning  in  the  pas- 
sage, existed  only  in  his  own  fancy,  or  were,  in 
good  truth,  very  grim  and  significant  realities, 
Marston  himself  was  striding  alone  through  the 
wildest  and  darkest  solitudes  of  his  park,  haunted 
by  his  own  unholy  thoughts,  and,  it  may  be,  by 
those  other  evil   and   unearthly  influences,  which 


wander,  as  we  know,  "  in  desert  places."  Dark- 
ness overtook  him,  and  the  chill  of  night,  in  these 
lonely  tracts.  In  his  solitary  walk,  what  fearful 
company  had  he  been  keeping !  As  the  shades  of 
night  deepened  round  him,  the  sense  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ill— the  consciousness  of  the  foul  thoughts 
of  which,  where  he  was  now  treading,  he  had  been 
for  hours  the  sport — oppressed  him  with  a  vague 
and  unknown  terror;  a  certain  horrorof  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  his  comrades  through  the  day,  which 
he  could  not  now  shake  off,  and  which  clung  to  him 
with  a  ghastly  and  defiant  tenacity,  scared,  while 
they  half-enraged,  him.  He  stalked  swiftly  home- 
wards, like  a  guilty  man  pursued. 

Marston  was  not  perfectly  satisfied,  though  very 
nearly,  with  the  evidence  now  in  his  possession. 
The  letter,  the  stolen  perusal  of  which  had  so  agi- 
tated him  that  day,  bore  no  signature ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  the  handwriting,  which  seemed,  spite 
of  the  constraint  of  an  attempted  disguise,  to  be 
familiar  to  his  eye,  there  existed  in  the  matter 
of  the  letter,  short  as  it  was,  certain  internal  evi- 
dences, which,  although  not  actually  conclusive, 
raised  certainly,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other 
circumstances,  a  powerful  presumption  in  aid  of 
his  suspicions.  He  resolved,  however,  to  sift  the 
matter  further,  and  to  bide  his  time.  Meanwhile, 
his  manner  must  indicate  no  trace  of  his  dark  sur- 
mises and  bitter  thoughts.  Deception,  in  its  two 
great  branches,  simulation  and  <//5simulation,  was 
easy  to  him.  His  habitual  reserve  and  gloom 
would  divest  any  accidental  and  momentary  dis- 
closures of  his  inward  trouble,  showing  itself  in 
dark  looks  or  sullen  silence,  of  everything  suspi- 
cious or  unaccountable,  which  would  have  charac- 
terized such  displays  and  eccentricities  in  another 
man. 

His  rapid  and  reckless  ramble — a  kind  of  physi- 
cal vent  for  the  paroxysm  which  had  so  agitated 
him  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day — had 
soiled  and  disordered  his  dress,  and  thus  had  helped 
to  give  to  his  whole  appearance  a  certain  air  of 
haggard  wildness,  which,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber,  he  hastened  carefully  and  entirely  to 
remove. 

At  supper,  Marston  was  apparently  in  unusu- 
ally good  spirits.  Sir  Wynston  and  he  chatted 
gayly  and  fluently  upon  many  subjects,  grave  and 
gay.  Among  them  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  pop- 
ular superstition  happened  to  turn  up,  and  espe- 
cially the  subject  of  strange  prophecies  of  the  fates 
and  fortunes  of  individuals,  singularly  fulfilled  in 
the  events  of  their  after-life. 

"  By-the-bye,  Dick,  this  is  rather  a  nervous 
topk;  for  me  to  discuss,"  said  Sir  Wynston. 

*'  How  so?"  asked  his  host. 

"Why,  don't  you  remember?"  urged  the  bar- 
onet. 

"  No,  I  don't  recollect  what  you  allude  to,"  re- 
plied Marston,  in  all  sincerity. 

"Why,  don't  you  remember  Eton?"  pursued 
Sir  Wynston. 

"  Yes — to  be  sure,"  said  Marston. 
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»*  Wc///"  continued  his  visitor. 

«♦  Well,  I  really  don't  recollect  the  prophecy," 
replied  Marston. 

♦♦  What !  do  you  forget  the  gypsy  who  predicted 
that  you  were  to  murder  me,  Dick — eh  ?" 

<«Ah— ha,  ha!"  laughed  Marston,  with  a  start. 

"  Don't  you  remember  it  now?"  urged  his  com- 
panion. 

i«Ah— why— yes— I  believe  I  do,"  said  Mars- 
ton ;  "but  another  prophecy  was  running  in  my 
mind — a  gypsy  prediction,  too.  At  Ascot,  do  you 
recollect  the  girl  told  me  I  was  to  be  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  a  duke  besides." 

«'  Well,  Dick,"  rejoined  Sir  Wynston,  merrily, 
"  if  both  are  to  be  fulfilled,  or  neither,  I  trust  you 
may  never  sit  upon  the  woolsack  of  England." 

The  party  soon  after  broke  up— Sir  Wynston 
and  his  host,  as  usual,  to  pass  some  hours  at  pic- 
qiiet — and  Mrs.  Marston,  as  was  her  wont,  to  spend 
some  time  in  her  own  boudoir,  over  notes  and  ac- 
counts, and  the  worrying  details  of  housekeeping. 

While  thus  engaged,  she  was  disturbed  by  a  re- 
spectful tap  at  her  door,  and  an  elderly  servant,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Marston,  presented  himself. 

"Well,  Merton,  do  you  want  anything?"  asked 
the  lady. 

•'Yes,  ma'am,  please,  I  want  to  give  warning 
— I  wish  to  leave  the  service,  ma'am,"  replied  he, 
respectfully,  but  doggedly. 

"To  leave  us,  Merton  !"  echoed  his  mistress, 
both  surprised  and  sorry,  for  the  man  had  been 
long  her  servant,  and  had  been  much  liked  and 
trusted. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  repeated. 

"And  why  do  you  wish  to  do  so,  Merton  ?  Has 
anything  occurred  to  make  the  place  unpleasant  to 
you?"  urged  the  lady. 

"  No,  ma'am — no,  indeed,"  said  he,  earnestly, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of — nothing,  indeed, 
ma'am." 

"  Perhaps,  you  think  you  can  do  better,  if  you 
leave  us?"  suggested  his  mistress. 

"  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  have  no  such  thought," 
he  said,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
tears  ;  "  but — but,  somehow — ma'am,  there  is 
something  come  over  me,  lately,  and  I  can't  help, 
but  think,  if  I  stay  here,  ma'am — some — some 
misfortune  will  happen  us  all — and  that  is  the 
truth,  ma'am." 

"  This  is  very  foolish,  Merton — a  mere  childish 
fancy,"  replied  Mrs.  Marston  ;  "  you  like  your 
place,  and  have  no  better  prospect  before  you — 
and  now,  for  a  mere  superstitious  fancy,  you  pro- 
pose giving  it  up,  and  leaving  us.  No,  no,  Mer- 
tcn,  you  had  better  think  the  matter  over — and  if 
you  still,  upon  reflection,  prefer  going  away,  you 
can  then  speak  to  your  master." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am — God  bless  you,"  said  the 
man,  withdrawing.  - 

Mrs.  Marston  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and 
retired  to  her  room. 

"  Has  anything  occurred  lately,"  she  asked, 
"to  annoy  Mertd?" 
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"  No,  ma'am — I  don't  know  of  anything — but, 
he  is  very  changed,  indeed,  of  late,"  replied  the 
maid. 

"  He  has  not  been  quarrelling?"  inquired  she. 

"Ah,  no,  ma'am,  he  never  quarrels — he  is 
very  quiet,  and  keeps  to  himself  always — he  thinks 
a  wonderful  deal  of  himself,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  But  you  said  that  he  is  much  changed — did 
you  not?"  continued  the  lady.  For  there  was 
something  strangely  excited  and  unpleasant,  at 
times,  in  the  man's  manner,  which  struck  Mrs. 
Marston,  and  alarmed  her  curiosity.  He  had 
seemed  like  one  charged  with  some  horrible  secret 
— intolerable,  and  yet  which  he  dared  not  reveal. 

"  What,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Marston,  "  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  of  which  you  speak?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  he  is  like  one  frightened,  and  in 
sorrow^,"  she  replied  ;  "  he  will  sit  silent,  and  now 
and  then  shaking  his  head,  as  if  he  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  something  that  is  teasing  him,  for  an  hour 
together." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  she. 

"And  then,  when  we  are  at  meals,  he  will,  all 
on  a  sudden,  get  up,  and  leave  the  table — and  Jem 
Carney,  that  sleeps  in  the  next  room  to  him,  says, 
that,  almost  as  often  as  he  looks  through  the  little 
window  betv^'een  the  two  rooms,  no  matter  what 
hour  in  the  night,  he  sees  Mr.  Merton  on  his  knees 
by  the  bedside,  praying  or  crying,  he  don't  know 
which — but,  any  way,  he  is  not  happy — poor  man  ! 
— and  that  is  plain  enough." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  lady,  after  a 
pause ;  "  but,  I  do  think,  and  hope,  after  all, 
it  will  prove  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  transient 
nervous  depression." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  do  hope  it  is  not  his  con- 
science that  is  coming  against  him,  now,"  said  the 
maid. 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  suspect  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mrs.  Marston,  gravely  ;  "  quite  the  re- 
verse— he  has  been  always  a  particularly  proper 
man." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  responded  the  attendant,  "  good- 
ness forbid  I  should  say  or  think  anything  against 
him  ;  but  I  could  not  help  telling  you  my  mind, 
ma'am,  meaning  no  harm." 

"And  how  long  is  it  since  you  observed  this 
sad  change  in  poor  Merton?"  persisted  the  lady. 

"  Not,  indeed,  to  say  very  long,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied the  girl ;  "  somewhere  about  a  week,  or  very 
little  more — at  least,  as  we  remarked,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Marston  pursued  her  inquiries  no  further 
that  night.  But,  although  she  affected  to  treat 
the  matter  thus  lightly,  it  had,  somehow,  taken  a 
painful  hold  upon  her  imagination,  and  left  in  her 
mind  those  undefinable  and  ominous  sensations, 
which,  in  certain  mental  dispositions,  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  approach  of  unknown  misfortune. 

For  two  or  three  days,  everything  went  on 
smoothly,  and  pretty  much  as  usual.  At  the  end 
of  this  brief  interval,  however,  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Marston  was  recalled  to  the  subject  of  her 
servant's  mysterious  anxiety  to  leave,  and  give  up 
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h4s  situation.  Merton  again  stood  before  her,  and 
repeated  the  intimation  he  had  already  given. 

*'  Really,  Merton,  this  is  very  odd,"  said  the 
Jady.  "Yon  like  your  situation,  and  yet  you 
persist  in  desiring  to  leave  it.  What  am  I  to 
think?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  unhappy  ;  I  am 
tormented,  ma'am.  I  can't  tell  you,  ma'am — I 
can't,  indeed,  ma'am!" 

"  Tf  anything  weighs  upon  your  mind,  Merton, 
I  would  advise  yo"ur  consulting  our  good  clergyman, 
Dr.  Danvers,"  urged  the  lady. 

The  servant  hung  his  head,  and  mused  for  a 
time  gloomily  ;  and  then  said,  decisively — 

"  No,  ma'am — no  use." 

"And  pray,  Merton,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
first  entertained  this  desire?"  asked  Mrs.  Marston 

"  Since  Sir  Wynston  Berkley  came,  ma'am," 
answered  he. 

"  Has  Sir  Wynston  annoyed  you  in  any  way?" 
continued  she. 

"  Far  from  it,  ma'am,"  he  replied  ;  "he  is  a 
very  kind  gentleman." 

"  Well,  his  man,  then — is  he  a  respectable,  in- 
offensive person?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  never  met  a  more  so,"  said  the  man,  prompt- 
ly, and  raising  his  head. 

"  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  your  desire 
to  go  is  connected  with  Sir  Wynston  and  his  ser- 
vant?" said  Mrs.  Marston. 

The  man  hesitated,  and  shifted  his  position  un- 
easily. 

"  You  need  not  answer,  Merton,  if  you  don't 
wish  it,"  she  said,  kindly. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  yes,  it  has  something  to  say  to 
them  both,"  he  replied,  with  some  agitation. 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  this,"  said  she. 

Merton  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  appeared 
much  troubled. 

"  It  was  something,  ma'am — something  that  Sir 
Wynston's  man  said  to  me  ;  and  there  it  is  out," 
he  said  at  last,  with  an  effort. 

"  Well,  Merton,"  said  she,  "  I  won't  press  you 
further ;  but  I  must  say,  that  as  this  communica- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be,  has  caused  you,  unques- 
tionably, very  great  uneasiness,  it  seems  to  me  but 
probable  that  it  affects  the  safety  or  the  interests 
of  some  person — I  cannot  say  of  whom  ;  and,  if 
so,  (here  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
acquaint  the  person  or  persons  so  involved  in  the 
disclosure,  with  its  purport." 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  heard 
that  could  touch  anybody  but  myself.  It  was 
nothing  but  what  others  heard,  without  remarking 
it,  or  thinking  about  it.  I  can't  tell  you  anymore, 
ma'am — but  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  uneasy  in 
my  mind." 

As  the  man  said  this,  he  began  to  weep  bitter- 
ly. 

The  idea  that  his  mind  was  affected,  now  seri- 
ously occurred  to  Mrs.  Marston,  and  she  resolved 
to  convey  her  suspicions  to  her  husband,  and  to 
leave  him  to  deal  with  the  case  as  to  him  should 
seem  good 


"  Don't  agitate  yourself  so,  Merton  ;  I  shall 
speak  to  your  master  upon  what  you  have  said  ; 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  no  surmise  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  character  has  entered  my  mind," 
said  Mrs.  Marston,  very  kindly. 

"Ah,  ma'am,  you  are  too  good,"  sobbed  the 
poor  man  vehemently.  "  You  don't  know  me, 
ma'am ;  I  never  knew  myself  till  lately.  I  am  a 
miserable  man.  I  am  frightened  at  myself,  ma'am 
— frightened  terribly.  Christ  knows,  it  would  be 
well  for  me  I  was  dead  this  minute." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  unhappinesa,  Mer- 
ton," said  Mrs.  Marston;  "  and,  especially,  that 
I  can  do  nothing  to  alleviate  it ;  I  can  but  speak, 
as  I  have  said,  to  your  master,  and  he  will  give 
you  your  discharge,  and  manage  whatever  else  re- 
ipains  to  be  done." 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  still 
much  agitated,  and  left  her. 

Mr.  Marston  usually  passed  the  early  part  of 
the  day  in  active  exercise,  and  she,  supposing  that 
he  was,  in  all  probability,  at  that  moment  fiir  from 
the  house,  went  to  "  mademoiselle's"  chamber, 
which  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  spacious  house, 
to  confer  with  her  in  the  interval  upon  the  strange 
application  just  urged  by  poor  Merton. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  door  of  Mademoiselle 
da  Barras'  chamber,  she  heard  voices  within  ex- 
erted in  evident  excitement.  She  stopped  in 
amazement.  They  were  those  of  her  husband  and 
mademoiselle.  Startled,  confounded,  and  amazed, 
she  pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered.  Her  hus- 
band was  sitting — one  hand  clutched  upon  the  arm 
of  the  chair  he  occupied,  and  the  other  extended, 
and  clenched,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  emphasis  of 
rage,  upon  the  desk  which  stood  upon  the  table. 
His  face  was  darkened  with  the  stormiest  passions, 
and  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  Frenchwoman, 
who  was  standing  with  a  look  half-guilty,  half-im- 
ploring, at  a  little  distance. 

There  was  something,  to  Mrs.  Marston,  so  ut- 
terly unexpected,  and  even  so  shocking,  in  this 
tableau,  that  she  stood  for  some  seconds  pale  and 
breathless,  and  gazing  with  a  vacant  stare  of  fear 
and  horror  from  her  husband  to  the  French  girl, 
and  from  her  to  her  husband  again.  The  three 
figures  in  this  strange  group  remained  fixed,  silent, 
and  aghast,  for  several  seconds.  Mrs.  Marston 
endeavored  to  speak  ;  but,  though  her  lips  moved, 
no  sound  escaped  her;  and,  from  very  weakness, 
she  sank  half-fainting  into  a  chair. 

Marston  rose,  throwing,  as  he  did  so,  a  guilty 
and  a  furious  glance  at  the  young  Frenchwoman, 
and  walked  a  step  or  two  toward  the  door ;  he 
hesitated,  however,  and  turned,  just  as  mademoi- 
selle, bursting  into  tears,  threw  her  arms  round 
Mrs.  Marston's  neck,  and  passionately  exclaimed-— 

"  Protect  me,  madame,  I  implore,  from  the  in- 
sults and  suspicions  of  your  husband." 

Marston  stood  a  little  behind  his  wife,  and  he 
and  the  governess  exchanged  a  glance  of  keen 
significance,  as  the  latter  sank,  sobbing,  like  an 
injured  child  into  its  mother's  embrace,  upon  the 
poor  lady's  tortured  bosom. 
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"Madame,  madame — he  says — Mr.  Marston 
says,  1  have  presumed  to  give  you  advice,  and  to 
meddle,  and  to  interfere — that  I  am  endeavoring 
to  make  you  despise  his  authority.  Madame, 
speak  for  me.  Say,  madame,  have  I  ever 
done  so — say,  madame,  am  I  the  cause  of  hitter- 
ness  and  coijtumacy?  Ah,  mon  dieu  !  c'est  trop 
— it  is  too  much,  madame — I  shall  go — I  must 
go,  madame.    Why,  ah,  why  did  I  stay  for  thisi" 

As  she  thus  spoke,  mademoiselle  again  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  and  again  the  same 
significant  glance  was  interchanged. 

"  Go — yes,  you  shall  go,"  said  Marston,  striding 
toward  the  window.  "  I  will  have  no  whispering 
or  conspiring  in  my  house  ;  I  have  heard  of  your 
confidences  and  consultations.  Mrs.  Marston,  I 
meant  to  have  done  this  quietly,"  he  continuejtl, 
addressing  his  wife  ;  "  I  meant  to  have  given  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Barras  my  opinion  and  her  dismissal 
without  your  assistance  ;  but  it  seems  you  wish  to 
interpose.  You  are  sworn  friends,  and  never  fail 
one  another,  of  course,  at  a  pinch.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  owe  your  presence  at  an  interview 
which  I  am  resolved  shall  be,  as  respects  madem- 
oiselle, a  final  one,  to  a  message  from  that  in- 
triguing young  lady — eh?" 

I  have  had  no  message,  Richard,"  said  Mrs. 
Marston;  "I  don't  know — do  tell  me,  for  God's 
sake,  what  is  all  this  about?"  and  as  the  poor 
lady  thus  spoke,  her  overwrought  feelings  found 
a  vent  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  Yes,  madame,  that  is  the  question.  I  have 
asked  him  frequently  what  is  all  this  anger,  all 
these  reproaches  about — what  have  I  done?"  in- 
terposed mademoiselle,  with  indignant  vehemence, 
standing  erect,  and  viewing  Marston  with  a  flash- 
ing eye  and  a  flushed  cheek.  "  Yes,  I  am  called 
conspirator,  meddler,  intriguante — ah,  madame,  it 
is  intolerable!" 

"But  what  have  I  done,  Richard?"  urged  the 
poor  lady,  stunned  and  bewildered — "  how  have 
I  offended  you?" 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  Frenchwoman,  with 
angry  volubility,  "  what  has  she  done,  that  you 
call  contumacy  and  disrespect?  Yes,  dear  mad- 
ame, there  is  the  question ;  and  if  he  cannot  an- 
swer, is  it  not  most  cruel  to  call  me  conspirator, 
and  spy,  and  intriguante,  because  I  talk  to  my 
dear  madame,  who  is  my  only  friend  in  this  place  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  I  need  no  declama- 
tion from  you  ;  and  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Marston, 
nor  from  you  either,"  retorted  he ;  "1  have  my 

information   from   oiso   on  whom   I  can  rely let 

that  suflTice.  Of  course  you  are  both  agreed  in  a 
story.  I  dare  say  you  are  ready  to  swear  you 
never  so  much  as  canvassed  my  conduct,  and  my 
coldness  and  estrangement — eh  ?  these  are  the 
words,  are  not  they?" 

*'  I  have  done  you  no  wrong,  sir — madame  can 
tell  you.  Je  nc  le  jamais  faite — I  am  no  mischief- 
maker;  no,  I  never  was  such  a  thing — was  I 
madame?"  persisted  the  governess — "bear  wit- 
ness for  me." 

"  I  have  told  you  my  mind,  Mademoiselle  de 


Barras,"  interrupted  Marston  ;  "  I  will  have  no 
altercation,  if  you  please.  I  think.,  Mrs.  Marston, 
we  have  had  enough  of  this;  may  1  accompany 
you  hence  ?" 

So  saying,  he  took  the  poor  lady's  passive  hand, 
and  led  her  from  the  room.  Mademoiselle  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  alone,  erect,  with 
heaving  breast  and  burning  cheek — beautiful, 
thoughtful,  guilty — the  very  type  of  the  fallen 
angelic.  We  must  leave  her  there  for  a  time, 
her  heart  all  confusion,  her  mind  darkness;  vari- 
ous courses  before  her,  and  as  yet  without  reso- 
lution to  choose  among  them — a  lost  spirit,  borne 
on  the  eddies  of  the  storm,  fearless  and  self-reliant, 
but  with  no  star  to  guide  her  on  her  dark,  malign, 
and  forlorn  way. 

Mrs.  Marston,  in  her  own  room,  reviewed  the 
agitating  scene  through  which  she  had  just  been  so 
unexpectedly  carried.  The  tremendous  suspicion 
which,  at  the  first  disclosure  of  the  tableau  we 
have  described,  smote  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
poor  lady  with  the  stun  of  a  thunderbolt,  had  been, 
indeed,  subsequently  disturbed,  and  afterwards 
contradicted  ;  but  the  shock  of  her  first  impression 
remained  still  upon  her  mind  and  heart.  She  felt 
still  through  every  nerve  the  vibrations  of  that 
maddening  terror  and  despair  which  had  overcome 
her  senses  for  a  moment.  The  surprise,  the  shock, 
the  horror,  outlived  the  obliterating  influence  of 
what  followed.  She  was  in  this  agitation  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras  entered  her  chamber,  re- 
solved with  all  her  art  to  second  and  support  the 
success  of  her  prompt  measures  in  the  recent  criti- 
cal emergency.  She  had  come/ she  said,  to  bid 
her  dear  madame  farewell,  for  she  was  resolved 
to  go.  Her  own  room  had  been  invaded,  that 
insult  and  reproach  might  be  heaped  upon  her — 
how  utterly  unmerited,  Mrs.  Marston  knew.  She 
had  been  called  by  every  foul  name  which  applied 
to  the  spy  and  the  maligner ;  she  could  not  bear 
it.  Some  one  had  evidently  been  endeavoring  to 
procure  her  removal,  and  had  but  too  efl!ectually 
succeeded.  Mademoiselle  was  determined  to  go 
early  the  next  morning ;  nothing  should  prevent 
or  retard  her  departure  ;  her  resolution  was  taken. 
In  this  strain  did  mademoiselle  run  on,  but  in  a 
subdued  and  melanchely  tone,  and  weeping  pro- 
fusely. 

The  wild  and  ghastly  suspicions,  which  had  for 
a  moment  flashed  lerribly  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Marston,  had  faded  away  under  the  influences  of 
reason  and  reflection,  although,  indeed,  much  pain- 
ful excitement  still  remained,  before  Mademoiselle 
de  Barras  had  visited  her  room.  Marston's  tem- 
per she  knew  but  too  well ;  it  was  violent,  bitter, 
and  impetuous  ;  and  though  he  cared  little,  if  at 
all,  for  her,  she  had  ever  perceived  that  he  was 
angrily  jealous  of  the  slightest  intimacy  or  confi- 
dence by  which  any  other  than  himself  might  es- 
tablish an  influence  over  her  mind.  That  he  had 
learned  the  subject  of  some  of  her  most  interesting 
conversations  with  mademoiselle,  she  could  not 
doubt ;  for  he  had  violently  upbraided  that  young' 
lady   in   her  presence  with   having   discussed 
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and  here  now  was  mademoiselle  herself  taking 
refuge  with  her  from  galling  affront  and  unjust 
reproach,  incensed,  wounded,  and  weeping.  The 
whole  thing  was  consistent ;  all  the  circumstances 
bore  plainly  in  the  same  direction  ;  the  evidence 
was  conclusive  ;  and  Mrs.  Marston's  thoughts  and 
feelings  respecting  her  fair  young  confidante, 
quickly  found  their  old  level,  and  flowed  on  tran- 
quilly and  sadly  in  their  accustomed  channel. 

While  Mademoiselle  de  Barras  was  thus,  with 
the  persevering  industry  of  the  spider,  repairing 
the  meshes  which  a  chance  breath  had  shattered, 
she  would,  perhaps,  have  been  in  her  turn  shocked 
and  startled,  could  she  have  glanced  into  Mars- 
ton's  mind,  and  seen,  in  what  was  passing  there, 
tho  real  extent  of  her  danger. 

Marston  was  walking,  as  usual,  alone,  and  in 
the  most  solitary  region  of  his  lonely  park.  One 
hand  grasped  his  walking-stick,  not  to  lean  upon 
it,  but  as  if  it  were  the  handle  of  a  battle  axe  ; 
the  other  was  buried  in  his  bosom  ;  his  dark  face 
looked  upon  the  ground,  and  he  strode  onward 
with  a  slow  but  energetic  step,  which  had  the  air 
of  deep  resolution.  He  found  himself  at  last  in  a 
little  churchyard,  lying  far  among  the  wild  forest 
of  his  demesne,  and  in  the  midst  of  which,  covered 
with  ivy  and  tufted  plants,  now  ruddy  with  au- 
tumnal tints,  stood  the  ruined  walls  of  a  little 
chapel.  In  the  dilapidated  vault  close  by  lay 
buried  many  of  his  ancestors,  and  under  the  little 
wavy  hillocks  of  fern  and  nettles  slept  many  an 
humble  villager.  He  sat  down  upon  a  worn  tomb- 
stone in  this  lowly  ruin,  and  with  his  eyes  fi.xed 
upon  the  ground,  he  surrendered  his  spirit  to  the 
stormy  and  evil  thoughts  which  he  had  invited. 
Long  and  motionless  he  sat  there,  while  his  foul 
fancies  and  schemes  began  to  assume  shape  and 
order.  The  wind  rushing  through  the  ivy  roused 
him  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  raised  his  gloomy 
eye,  it  alighted  accidentally  upon  a  skull,  which 
some  wanton  hand  had  fixed  in  a  crevice  of  the 
wall  ;  he  averted  his  glance  quickly,  but  almost 
as  quickly  refixed  his  gaze  upon  the  impassive 
symbol  of  death,  with  an  expression  lowering  and 
contemptuous,  and  with  an  angry  gesture  struck 
it  down  among  the  weeds  with  his  stick.  He  left 
the  place,  and  wandered   on  through  the  woods. 

"  Men  can't  control  the  thoughts  that  flit  across 
their  minds,"  he  muttered,  as  he  went  along, 
"  any  more  than  they  can  direct  the  shadows  of 
the  clouds  that  sail  above  them.  They  come  and 
pass,  and  leave  no  stain  behind.  What,  then,  of 
omens,  and  that  wretched  eflligy  of  death  1  Stuff — 
psha !  Murder,  indeed  !  I  'm  incapable  of  mur- 
der. I  have  drawn  my  sword  upon  a  man  in  fair 
duel ;  but  murder !  Out  upon  the  thought — out, 
out  upon  it." 

He  stamped  upon  the  ground  with  a  pang  at 
once  of  fury  and  horror.  He  walked  on  a  little, 
stopped  again,  and  folding  his  arms,  leaned  against 
an  ancient  tree. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  vous  etes  una  trai- 
tresse,  and  you  shall  go.  Yes,  go  you  shall ;  you 
have  deceived  me,  and  we  must  part." 
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He  said  this  with  melancholy  bitterness ;  and, 
after  a  pause,  continued — 

"  I  will  have  no  other  revenge.  No;  though, 
I  dare  say,  she  will  care  but  little  for  this — very 
little,  if  at  all." 

"  And  then,  as  to  the  other  person,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause.  "  It  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  acted  like  a  trickster.  He  has  crossed  me 
before,  and  I  will  choose  an  opportunity  to  tell 
him  my  mind.  I  won't  mince  matters  with  him 
either,  and  will  not  spare  him  one  insulting  syllable 
that  he  deserves.  He  wears  a  sword,  and  so  do 
I ;  if  he  pleases,  he  may  draw  it ;  he  shall  have 
the  opportunity  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  will  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  prolong  his  disgraceful  visit 
at  my  house." 

On  reaching  home  and  his  own  study,  the  ser- 
vant, Merton,  presented  himself,  and  his  master, 
too  deeply  excited  to  hear  him  then,  appointed  the 
next  day  for  the  purpose.  There  was  no  con- 
tending against  Marston's  peremptory  will,  and  the 
man  reluctantly  withdrew.  Here  was  apparently 
a  matter  of  no  imaginable  moment — whether  this 
menial  should  be  discharged  on  that  day,  or  on  the 
morrow ;  and  yet  mighty  things  were  involved  in 
the  alternative. 

There  was  a  deeper  gloom  than  usual  over  the 
house.  The  servants  seemed  to  know  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  looked  grave  and  mys- 
terious. Marston  was  more  than  ever  dark  and 
moody.  Mrs.  Marston's  dimmed  and  swollen  eyes 
showed  that  she  had  been  weeping.  Mademoiselle 
absented  herself  from  supper,  an  the  plea  of  a  bad 
headache.  Rhoda  saw  that  something,  she  knew 
not  what,  had  occurred  to  agitate  her  elders,  and 
was  depressed  and  anxious.  The  old  clergyman, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  called,  and 
stayed  to  supper.  Dr.  Danvers  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  strong  sense,  and  remarkable 
simplicity  of  character.  His  thoughtful  blue  eye, 
and  well-marked  countenance,  were  full  of  gentle- 
ness and  benevolence,  and  elevated  by  a  certain 
natural  dignity,  of  which  purity  and  goodness,, 
without  one  debasing  shade  of  self-esteem  and  ar- 
rogance, were  the  animating  spirit.  Mrs.  Marston 
loved  and  respected  this  good  minister  of  God,  and 
many  a  time  had  sought  and  found,  in  his  gentle 
and  earnest  counsels,  and  in  the  overflowing  ten- 
derness of  his  sympathy,  much  comfort  and  sup- 
port in  the  progress  of  her  sore  and  protracted 
earthly  trial.  Most  especially  at  one  critical  pe- 
riod in  her  history  had  he  endeared  himself  to  her, 
by  interposing,  and  successfully,  to  prevent  a  for- 
mal separation,  which  (as  ending  forever  the  one 
hope  that  cheered  her  on,  even  in  the  front  of  de- 
spair) she  would  probably  not  long  have  sur- 
vived. 

With  Mr.  Marston,  however,  he  was  far  from- 
being  a  favorite.  There  was  that  in  his  lofty  and-; 
simple  purity  which  abashed  and  silently  reproach- 
ed the  sensual,  bitter,  disappointed  man  of  the' 
world.  The  angry  pride  of  the  scornful  man  felt 
its  own  meanness  in  the  grand  presence  of  a  sim 
pie  and  humble  Christian  minister.     And  the  very 
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feet  that  all  his  habits  had  led  him  to  hold  such  a 
character  in  contempt,  made  him  but  the  more  un- 
reasonably resent  the  involuntary  homage  which 
its  exhibition  in  Dr.  Danvers'  person  invariably 
extorted  from  him.  He  felt  in  this  good  man's 
presence  under  a  kind  of  irritating  restraint — not, 
indeed,  under  any  necessity  whatever  of  modifying 
his  ordinary  conduct  or  language — but  still  he  felt 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  with  whom  he 
had  and  could  have  no  sympathy  whatever,  and 
yet  one  whom  he  could  not  help  both  admiring 
and  respecting ;  and  in  these  conflictinf  feelings 
were  involved  certain  gloomy  and  humbling  infer- 
ences about  himself,  which  he  hated,  and  almost 
feared  to  contemplate. 

It  was  well,  however,  for  the  indulgence  of 
Sir  Wynston's  conversational  propensities,  that 
Dr.  Danvers  had  happened  to  drop  in,  for  Marston 
*  was  doggedly  silent  and  sullen,  and  Mrs.  Marston 
was  herself  scarcely  more  disposed  than  he  to 
maintain  her  part  in  a  conversation ;  so  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  good 
clergyman,  the  supper  must  have  been  commenced 
with  a  very  awkward  and  unsocial  taciturnity. 

Marston  thought,  and  perhaps  not  erroneously, 
tliat  Sir  Wynston  suspected  something  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  and  he  was  therefore  incensed  to 
perceive,  as  he  thought,  in  his  manner,  very  evi- 
dent indications  of  his  being  in  unusually  good 
spirits.  Thus  disposed,  the  party  sat  down  to 
supper. 

"One  of  our  number  is  missing,"  said  Sir 
Wynston,  affecting  a  slight  surprise,  which,  per- 
haps, he  did  not  feel. 

*'  Mademoiselle  de  Barras — I  trust  she  is  well?" 
said  Doctor  Danvers,  looking  towards  Marston. 

"  I  suppose  she  is — I  don't  know,"  said  Mars- 
ton, dryly,  and  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Why,  how  should  he  know?"  said  the  baro- 
net, gayly,  but  with  something  almost  impercep- 
tibly sarcastic  in  his  tone.  "  Our  friend,  Marston, 
is  privileged  to  be  as  ungallant  as  he  pleases,  ex- 
cept where  he  has  the  happy  privilege  to  owe  al- 
legiance ;  but  I,  a  gay  young  bachelor  of  fifty,  am 
naturally  curious.  I  really  do  trust  that  our 
charming  French  friend  is  not  unwell." 

He  addressed  his  inquiry  to  Mrs.  Marston,  who, 
with  some  slight  confusion,  replied — 

"  No — nothing,  at  least,  serious ;  merely  a 
slight  headache.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  well 
enough  to  come  down  to  breakfast." 

'*  She  is  indeed  a  very  charming  and  interesting 
young  person,"  said  Doctor  Danvers.  "  There  is 
a  certain  simplicity  and  good-nature  about  her, 
which  argue  a  good  and  kind  heart,  and  an  open 
nature." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  doctor,"  observed  Berkely, 
with  the  same  faint,  but,  to  Marston,  exquisitely 
provoking  approximation  to  sarcasm.  "  There  is 
as  you  say,  a  very  charming  simplicity.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Marston?" 

Marston  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  but  con- 
tinued silent. 

"Poor  mademoiselle! — she  is  indeed  a  most 


affectionate  creature,"  said  Mrs.  Marston,  who  felt 
called  upon  to  say  something. 

"  Come,  Marston,  will  you  contribute  nothing 
to  the  general  approbation  ?"  said  Sir  Wynston, 
who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  an  amiable  talent 
for  teasing,  which  he  was  fond  of  exercising  in  a 
quiet  way.  "We  have  all,  but  you,  said  some- 
thing handsome  of  our  absent  young  friend." 

"  I  never  praise  anybody,  Wynston — not  even 
yoM,"  said  Marston,  with  an  obvious  sneer. 

"  Well,  well,  I  must  comfort  myself  with  the 
belief  that  your  silence  covers  a  great  deal  of 
good-will,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  admiration,  too," 
answered  his  cousin,  significantly. 

"  Comfort  yourself  in  any  honest  way  you  will, 
my  dear  Sir  Wynston,"  retorted  Marston,  with  a 
degree  of  asperity,  which,  to  all  but  the  baronet 
himself,  was  unaccountable.  *'  You  may  be  right — 
you  may  be  wrong ;  on  a  subject  so  unimportant, 
it  matters  very  little  which ;  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  practise  delusions,  if  you  will,  upon 
yourself.''^ 

"  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Marston,  is  not  your  son 
about  to  come  to  this  country?"  asked  Doctor 
Danvers,  who  perceived  that  the  altercation  was 
becoming,  on  Marston's  part,  somewhat  testy,  if 
not  positively  rude. 

"  Yes;  I  expect  him  in  a  few  days,"  replied 
he,  with  a  sudden  gloom. 

"  You  have  not  seen  him,  Sir  Wynston  ?" 
asked  the  clergyman. 

"  I  have  that  pleasure  yet  to  come,"  said  the 
baronet. 

"  A  pleasure  it  is,  I  do  assure  you,"  said  Doc- 
tor Danvers,  heartily.  "He  is  a  handsome  lad, 
with  the  heart  of  a  hero;  a  fine,  frank,  generous 
lad,  and  as  merry  as  a  lark." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Marston  ;  "  he  is  well 
enough,  and  has  done  pretty  well  at  Cambridge. 
Doctor  Danvers,  take  some  wine." 

It  was  strange,  but  yet  mournfully  true,  that 
the  praises  which  the  good  Doctor  Danvers  thus 
bestowed  upon  his  son,  were  bitter  to  the  soul  of 
the  unhappy  Marston  ;  they  jarred  upon  his  ear, 
and  stung  his  heart,  for  his  conscience  converted 
them  into  so  many  latent  insults  and  humiliations 
to  himself. 

"  Your  wine  is  very  good,  Marston.  I  think 
your  clarets  here  are  many  degrees  better  than  we 
can  get  in  England,"  said  Sir  Wynston,  sipping 
a  glass  of  his  favorite  wine.  "  You  Irish  gentle- 
men are  sad,  selfish  dogs ;  and,  with  all  your 
grumbling,  manage  to  collect  the  best  of  whatever 
is  worth  having  about  you." 

"  We  sometimes  succeed  in  collecting  a  pleasant 
party,"  retorted  Marston,  with  ironical  courtesy, 
"  though  we  do  not  always  command  the  means 
of  entertaining  them  quite  as  we  would  wish." 

It  was  the  habit  of  Doctor  Danvers,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  places,  to  propose,  before 
taking  his  departure  from  whatever  domestic  party 
he  chanced  to  be  thrown  among  for  the  evening, 
to  read  some  verses  from  that  holy  book,  on  which 
his  own  hopes  and  peace  were  founded,  and  to 
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offer  up  a  prayer  for  all  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Marslon,  although  he  usually  absented  himself 
from  such  exercises,  did  not  otherwise  discourage 
them-,  but,  upon  the  present  occasion,  starting 
from  a  gloomy  reverie,  he  himself  was  first  to  re- 
mind the  clergyman  of  his  customary  observance. 
Evil  thoughts  loomed  upon  the  mind  of  Marston, 
like  measureless  black  mists  upon  a  cold,  smooth 
sea.  They  rested,  grew,  and  darkened  there  ;  and 
no  heaven-sent  breath  came  silently  to  steal  them 
away.  Under  this  dread  shadow,  his  mind  lay 
waiting,  like  the  deep,  before  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  its  waters — passive  and  awful.  Why, 
for  the  first  time,  now  did  religion  interest  him  1 
The  unseen,  intangible,  was  even  now  at  work 
within  him.  A  dreadful  power  shook  his  very 
heart  and  soul.  There  was  some  strange,  ghastly 
wrestling  going  on  in  his  own  immortal  spirit — a 
struggle  which  made  him  faint — which  he  had  no 
power  to  determine.  He  looked  upon  the  holy 
influence  of  the  good  man's  prayer — a  prayer  in 
which  he  could  not  join — with  a  dull,  superstitious 
hope  that  the  words,  inviting  better  influence, 
though  uttered  by  another,  and  with  other  objects, 
would,  like  a  spell,  chase  away  the  foul  fiend  that 
was  busy  with  his  thoughts.  Marston  sat,  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  with  a  countenance  of  stern  gloom, 
upon  which  the  wayward  lights  of  the  flickering 
hearth  sported  fitfully  ;  while,  at  a  distant  table. 
Doctor  Danvers  sat  down,  and  taking  his  well- 
worn  Bible  from  his  pocket,  turned  over  its  leaves, 
and  began,  in  gentle  but  impressive  tones,  to 
read. 

Sir  Wynston  was  much  too  well-bred,  to  evince 
the  slightest  disposition  to  aught  but  the  most 
proper  and  profound  attention.  The  faintest  imagin- 
ative gleam  of  ridicule  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
discerned  in  his  features,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  composed  himself  to 
at  least  an  attitude  of  attention.  No  man  could 
submit  with  more  patience  to  an  inevitable  bore. 

In  these  things,  then,  thou  hast  no  concern — 
the  judgment  troubles  thee  not — thou  hast  no  fear 
of  death,  Sir  Wynston  Berkley ;  yet  there  is  a 
heart  beating  near  thee,  the  mysteries  of  which, 
could  they  glide  out,  and  stand  before  thy  face, 
would,  perchance,  appal  thee — cold,  easy  man  of 
the  world  !  Ay,  couldst  thou  but  see,  with  those 
cunning  eyes  of  thine,  but  twelve  brief  hours  into 
futurity,  each  syllable  that  falls  from  that  good 
man's  lips  unheeded,  would  peal  through  thy 
heart  and  brain  like  maddening  thunder.  Heark- 
en, hearken,  Sir  Wynston  Berkley,  perchance 
these  are  the  farewell  words  of  thy  better  angel — 
the  last  pleadings  of  despised  mercy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  party  broke  up.  Dr.  Danvers  took  his 
leave,  and  rode  homeward,  down  the  broad  avenue, 
between  the  gigantic  ranks  of  elms  that  closed  it 
in.  The  full  moon  was  rising  above  the  distant 
hills — the  mists  lay  like  sleeping  lakes  in  the  laps 
of  the  hollows — and  the  broad  demesne  looked 
tranquil  and  sad  under  this  chastened  and  silvery 
glory.     The  good  old  clergyman  thought,  as  he 


pursued  his  way,  that  here  at  least,  in  a  spot  so 
beautiful  and  sequestered,  the  stormy  passions  and 
fell  contentions  of  the  outer  world  could  scarcely 
penetrate.  Yet,  in  that  calm,  secluded  spot,  and 
under  the  cold,  pure  light  which  fell  so  holily, 
what  a  hell  was  weltering  and  glowing !  what  a 
spectacle  was  that  moon  to  go  down  upon  ! 

As  Sir  Wynston  was  leaving  the  parlor  for  his 
own  room,  Marston  accompanied  him  to  the  hall, 
and  said, 

"  I  shan't  play  to-night.  Sir  Wynston." 

"Ah,  ha! — very  particularly  engaged?"  sug- 
gested the  baronet,  with  a  faint,  mocking  smile ; 
"  well,  my  dear  fellow,  we  must  endeavor  to  make 
up  for  it  to-morrow — eh?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,^^  said  Marston,  "  and 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  use,  sir,  in  our  masquer- 
ading with  one  another — each  knows  the  other — 
each  understands  the  other — I  wish  to  have  a 
word  or  two  with  you  in  your  room  to-night, 
where  we  shan't  be  interrupted." 

Marston  spoke  in  a  fierce  and  grating  whisper, 
and  his  countenance,  more  even  than  his  accents, 
betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  bridled  fury.  Sir 
Wynston,  however,  smiled  upon  his  cousin,  as  if 
his  voice  had  been  melody,  and  his  looks  all  sun- 
shine. 

"  Very  good,  Marston,  just  as  yoii  please,"  he 
said,  "  only  don't  be  later  than  one,  as  I  shall  be 
getting  into  bed  about  that  hour." 

"  Perhaps,  upon  second  thoughts,  it  is  as  well 
to  defer  what  I  have  to  say,"  said  Marston,  mu- 
singly. "  To-morrow  will  do  as  well  ;  so,  per- 
haps, Sir  Wynston,  I  may  not  trouble  you  to- 
night." 

"  Just  as  suits  you  best,  my  dear  Marston,"  re- 
plied the  baronet,  with  a  tranquil  smile;  "only 
don't  come  after  the  hour  I  have  stipulated." 

So  saying,  the  baronet  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  made  his  way  to  his  chamber.  He  was 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  in  high  good  humor  with 
himself;  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Dunoran  had 
been,  as  he  now  flattered  himself,  attained.  He 
had  conducted  an  afl^air  requiring  the  profound- 
est  mystery  in  its  prosecution,  and  the  wisest  tac- 
tique  in  its  management,  almost  to  a  triumphant 
issue — he  had  perfectly  masked  his  design,  and 
completely  outwitted  Marston  ;  and  to  a  person 
who  piqued  himself  upon  his  clever  diplomacy,  and 
vaunted  that  he  had  never  yet  sustained  a  defeat 
in  any  object  which  he  had  seriously  proposed  to 
himself,  such  a  combination  of  successes  w^as  for 
the  moment  quite  intoxicating. 

Sir  Wynston  not  only  enjoyed  his  own  supe- 
riority with  all  the  vanity  of  a  selfish  nature,  but 
he  no  less  enjoyed  with  a  keen  and  malicious  rel- 
ish the  intense  mortification  which,  he  was  well 
assured,  Marston  must  experience,  and  all  the 
more  acutely,  because  of  the  utter  impossibility, 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  of  his  taking  any  steps 
to  manifest  his  vexation,  without  compromising 
himself  in  a  most  unpleasant  way. 

Animated  by  those  amiable  feelings,  Sir  Wyn- 
ston Berkley  sat  down,  and  wrote  the  following 
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short  letter,   addressed  to  Mrs.  Gray,  Wynston 
Hall: 

Mrs.  Gray, — On  receipt  of  this,  have  the  sitting- 
rooms,  and  several  bedrooms  put  in  order,  and 
thoroughly  aired.  Prepare  for  my  use  the  suite 
of  three  rooms  over  the  library  and  drawing-room  ; 
and  have  the  two  great  wardrobes,  and  the  cabinet 
in  the  state  bedroom,  removed  into  the  large  dress- 
ing-room which  opens  upon  the  bedroom  I  have 
named.  Make  everything  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. If  anything  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  furni- 
ture, drapery,  ornament,  &c.,  you  need  only  write 
to  John  Skehon,  Esq.,  Spring-Garden,  London, 
stating  what  is  required,  and  he  will  order  and  send 
them  down.     You  must  be  expeditious,  as  I  shall 

grobably  go  down  to  Wynston,  with  two  or  three 
lends,  at  the  beginning  of  next  month . 

Wynston  Berkley. 

P.  S. — T  have  written  to  direct  Arkins  and  two 
or  three  of  the  other  servants  to  go  down  at  once. 
Set  them  all  to  work  immediately. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  another  letter  of  con- 
siderably greater  length,  and  from  which,  therefore, 
we  shall  only  oflfer  a  few  extracts.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  John  Skelton,  Esq.,  and  began  as  fol- 
lows : — 

My  dear  Skelton — ^You  are,  doubtless,  sur- 
prised at  my  long  silence,  but  I  have  had  nothing 
very  particular  to  say — my  visit  to  this  dull  and  un- 
comfortable place  was  (as  you  rightly  surmise)  not 
without  its  object — a  little  bit  of  wicked  romance  ; 
the  pretty  demoiselle  of  Rouen,  whom  I  mentioned 
to  you  more  than  once — la  belle  de  Barras — was, 
in  truth,  the  attraction  that  drew  me  hither ;  and,  I 
think  (for,  as  yet,  she  affects  hesitation)  I  shall  have 
no  further  trouble  with  her.  She  is  a  fine  creature, 
and  you  will  admit,  when  you  have  seen  her,  well 
worth  taking  some  trouble  about.  She  is,  however, 
a  very  knowing  little  minx,  and  evidently  suspects 
me  of  being  a  sad,  fickle  dog — and,  as  I  surmise, 
has  some  plans,  moreover,  respecting  my  morose 
cousin,  Marston — a  kind  of  wicked  Penruddock-— 
who  has  carried  all  his  London  tastes  into  his  Irish 
retreat,  a  paradise  of  bogs  and  bushes.  There  is, 
I  am  very  confident,  a  liason  in  that  quarter.  The 
young  lady  is  evidently  a  good  deal  afraid  of  him, 
and  msisls  upon  such  precautions  in  our  interviews, 
that  they  have  been  very  few,  and  far  between,  in- 
deed. To-day,  there  has  been  2.  fracas  of  some 
kind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Marston,  poor  devil,  is 
jealous.  His  situation  is,  really,  pitiably  comic— 
with  an  intriguing  mistress,  a  saintly  wife,  and  a 
devil  of  a  jealous  temper  of  his  own.  I  shall  meet 
Mary  on  reaching  town.  Has  Clavering  (shabby 
dog!)  paid  his  I.  0.  U.  yet?  Tell  the  little  opera 
woman  she  had  better  be  quiet.  She  ought  to  know 
me  by  this  time— I  shall  do  what  is  right— but 
won't  submit  to  be  bullied.  If  she  is  troublesome 
snap  your  fingers  at  her,  on  my  behalf,  and  leave 
her  to  her  remedy.  I  have  written  to  Gray  to  get 
things  at  Wynston  in  order.  She  will  draw  upon 
you  for  what  money  she  requires.  Send  down  two 
or  three  of  the  servants,  if  they  have  not  already 
gone.  The  place  is  very  dusty  and  dingy,  and 
needs  a  great  deal  of  brushing  and  scouring.  I 
shall  see  you  in  town  very  soon — by  the  way,  their 
claret  here  is  particularly  good — so  I  ordered  a  pro- 
digious supply  from  a  Dublin  house ;  it  is  consigned 
to  you,  and  goes  by  the  "  Lizard  ;"  pay  the  freight- 
age, and  gel  Edwards  to  pack  it ;  ten  dozen  or  so 


may  as  well  go  down  to  Wynston,  and  send  other 
wines  in  proportion.  I  leave  details  to  you.  *  • 
Some  further  directions  upon  other  subjects  fol- 
lowed ;  and  having  subscribed  the  despatch,  and 
addressed  it  to  the  gentlemanlike  scoundrel  who 
filled  the  onerous  office  of  factotum  to  this  profli- 
gate and  exacting  man  of  the  world,  Sir  Wynston 
Berkley  rang  his  bell,  and  gave  the  two  letters 
into  the  hand  of  his  man,  with  special  directions 
to  carry  them  himself  \n  person,  to  the  post-office 
in  the  neighboring  village,  early  next  morning. 
These  little  matters  completed,  Sir  Wynston  stirred 
his  fire,  leaned  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  smiled 
blandly  over  the  sunny  prospect  of  his  imaginary 
triumphs. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  describe,  in  a  few 
words,  some  of  the  local  relations  of  Sir  Wynston 's 
apartments.  The  bedchamber  which  he  occupied 
opened  from  the  long  passage  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken — and  there  were  two  other  smaller 
apartments  opening  from  it  in  train.  In  the  fur- 
ther of  these,  which  was  entered  from  a  lobby, 
communicating  by  a  back  stairs  with  the  kitchen 
and  servants'  apartments,  lay  Sir  Wynston's  valet 
— and  the  intermediate  chamber  was  fitted  up  as 
a  dressing-room  for  the  baronet  himself.  These 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  what 
follows  may  be  clearly  intelligible. 

While  the  baronet  was  penning  these  records 
of  vicious  schemes — dire  waste  of  wealth  and  time 
— irrevocable  time  ! — Marston  paced  his  study  in 
a  very  diflferent  frame  of  mind.  There  was  gloom 
and  disorder  in  the  room  accordant  with  those  of 
his  own  mind.  Shelves  of  ancient  tomes,  darkened 
by  time,  and  upon  which  the  dust  of  years  lay 
sleeping — dark  oaken  cabinets,  filled  with  piles  of 
deeds  and  papers,  among  which  the  nimble  spiders 
were  crawling — and,  from  the  dusky  walls,  several 
stark,  pale  ancestors,  looking  down  fearfully  from 
their  tarnished  frames.  An  hour,  and  another  hour 
passed — and  still  Marston  paced  this  melancholy 
chamber,  a  prey  to  his  own  fell  passions  and  dark 
thoughts.  He  was  not  a  superstitious  man.  but, 
in  the  visions  which  haunted  him.  perhaps,  was 
something  which  made  him  unusually  excitable — 
for  he  experienced  a  chill  of  absolute  horror,  as, 
standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  entrance,  he  beheld  the 
door  noiselessly  and  slowly  pushed  open,  by  a  pale, 
thin  hand,  and  a  figure,  dressed  in  a  loose  white 
robe,  glide  softly  in.  He  stood  for  some  seconds 
gazing  upon  this  apparition,  as  it  moved  hesitating- 
ly towards  him  from  the  dusky  extremity  of  the 
large  apartment,  before  he  perceived  that  the  form 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Marston. 

"  Hey,  ha ! — Mrs.  Marston — what  on  earth  has 
called  you  hither  ?"  he  asked  sternly.  "  You  ought 
to  have  been  at  rest  an  hour  ago — get  to  your 
chamber,  and  leave  me — I  have  business  to  attend 
to." 

*'  Now,  dear  Richard,  you  must  forgive  me," 
she  said,  drawing  near,  and  looking  up  into  his 
haggard  face  with  a  sweet  and  touching  look  of 
timidity  and  love,  "  I  could  not  rest  until  I  saw 
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you  again — your  looks  have  been  all  this  night  so 
unlike  yourself — so  strange  and  terrible — that  I 
am  afraid  some  great  misfortune  threatens  you, 
which  you  fear  to  tell  me  of." 

"  My  looks  I  why,  curse  it,  must  I  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  looks?"  replied  Marston,  at  once 
disconcerted  and  wrathful.  "  Misfortune  !  what 
misfortune  can  befall  us  more  1  No,  there  is  noth- 
ing— nothing,  I  say,  but  your  own  foolish  fancy — 
go  to  your  room — go  to  sleep — my  looks,  indeed  ; 
psha !" 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  Richard,  dear,  that  I  will 
do,  in  all  respects,  just  as  you  desire.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  wish  it,  I  will  part  with  poor  mademoiselle  ; 
though,  indeed,  Richard,  I  shall  miss  her  more 
than  you  can  imagine ;  and  all  your  suspicions 
have  wronged  her  deeply,"  said  Mrs.  Marston. 

Her  husband  darted  a  sudden  flashing  glance 
of  suspicious  scrutiny  upon  her  face  ;  but  its  ex- 
pression was  frank,  earnest,  and  noble.  He  was 
disarmed — he  hung  his  head  gloomily  upon  his 
breast,  and  was  silent  for  a  time.  She  came 
nearer,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He 
looked  darkly  iuto  her  upturned  eyes,  and  a  feel- 
ing which  had  not  touched  his  heart  for  many  a 
day — an  emotion  of  pity — transient,  indeed,  but 
vivid — revisited  him.  He  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  said,  in  gentler  terms  than  she  had  heard  him 
use  for  a  long  time — 

"  No,  indeed,  Gertrude,  you  have  deceived 
yourself;  no  misfortune  has  happened,  and  if  I 
am  gloomy,  the  source  of  all  my  troubles  is 
within.  Leave  me,  Gertrude,  for  the  present.  As 
to  the  other  matter — the  departure  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Barras — we  can  talk  of  that  to-morrow — noto 
I  cannot ;  so  let  us  part.  Go  to  your  room — good 
night." 

She  was  withdrawing,  and  he  added,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone — 

"  Gertrude,  I  am  very  glad  you  came — very  glad. 
Pray  for  me  to-night." 

He  had  followed  her  a  few  steps  towards  the 
door,  and  now  stopped  short — turned  about,  and 
walked  dejectedly  back  again. 

"  I  am  right  glad  she  came,"  he  muttered,  as  soon 
as  he  was  once  more  alorve.  "  Wynston  is  provok- 
ing and  fiery,  too.  Were  I,  in  my  present  mood,  to 
seek  a  tke-a-tete  with  him,  who  knows  what  might 
come  of  it?  Blood  ;  my  own  heart  whispers — 
blood!  I  '11  not  trust  myself." 

He  strode  to  the  study  door,  locked  it,  and  tak- 
ing out  the  key,  shut  it  in  the  drawer  of  one  of 
the  cabinets. 

"  Now  it  will  need  more  than  accident  or  im- 
pulse to  lead  me  to  him.  I  cannot  go,  at  least, 
without  reflection — without  premeditation.  Avaunt, 
fiend  I  I  have  baflled  you." 

He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  crouching 
and  scowling  as  he  said  this,  and  looked  round 
with  a  glance  half-defiant,  half-fearful,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  some  dreadful  form  in  the  dusky  re- 
cesses of  the  desolate  chamber.  He  sat  himself 
by  the  smouldering  fire,  in  sombre  and  agitated 
ruminations.      He  was  restless — he  rose  again, 


unbuckled  his  sword,  which  he  had  not  loosed  since 
evening,  and  threw  it  hastily  into  a  corner.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  it  was  half-past  twelve — he 
glanced  at  the  door,  and  thence  at  the  cabinet  in 
which  he  had  placed  the  key ;  th^n  be  turned 
hastily,  and  sat  down  again.  He  leaned  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  ;  and  his  chin  upon  his  clenched 
hand  ;  still  he  was  restless  and  excited.  Once 
more  he  arose,  and  paced  up  and  down.  He  con- 
sulted his  watch  again  ;  it  was  now  but  a  quarter 
to  one. 

*  *  «  « 

Sir  Wynston's  man  having  received  the  letters, 
and  his  master's  permission  to  retire  to  rest,  got 
into  his  bed,  and  was  soon  beginning  to  dose.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  his  and  Sir  Wynston's 
apartments  were  separated  by  a  small  dressing- 
room,  so  that  any  ordinary  noise  or  conversation 
could  be  heard  but  imperfectly  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  servant,  however,  was  startled  by  a 
sound  of  something  falling  on  the  floor  of  his  mas- 
ter's apartment,  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  listened, 
and  heard  some  sentences  spoken  vehemently,  and 
gabbled  very  fast.  He  thought  he  distinguished 
the  words  *'  wretch"  and  *'  God ;"  and  there  was 
something  so  strange  in  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  that  the  man  got  up  and  stole  noise- 
lessly through  the  dressing-room,  and  listened  at 
the  door. 

He  heard  him,  as  he  thought,  walking  in  his 
slippers  through  the  room,  and  making  his  cus- 
tomary arrangements  previously  to  getting  into 
bed.  He  knew  that  his  master  had  a  habit  of 
speaking  when  alone,  and  concluded  that  the  acci- 
dental breakage  of  some  glass  or  chimney-ornament 
had  elicited  the  volley  of  words  he  had  heard. 
Well  knowing  that,  except  at  the  usual  hours,  or 
in  obedience  to  Sir  Wyn.ston's  bell,  nothing  more 
displeased  his  master  than  his  presuming  to  enter 
his  sleeping-apartment  while  he  was  there,  the 
servant  quietly  retreated,  and,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  all  was  right,  composed  himself  to  slumber, 
and  was  soon  beginning  to  dose  again. 

The  fretting  adventures  of  the  night,  however, 
were  not  yet  over.  Waking,  as  men  sometimes 
do,  without  any  ascertainable  cause — without  a 
start  or  an  uneasy  sensation — without  even  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  attitude  of  repose,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  beheld  Merton,  the  servant  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  his  bed. 
The  moonlight  fell  in  a  clear  flood  upon  this  figure  ; 
the  man  was  ghastly  pale ;  there  was  a  blotch  of 
blood  on  his  face  ;  his  hands  were  clasped  upon 
something  which  they  nearly  concealed ;  and  his 
eyes,  fixed  on  the  servant  who  had  just  awakened, 
shone  in  the  cold  light,  with  a  wild  and  death-like 
glitter.  This  spectre  drew  close  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  there  with 
a  look  of  agony  and  menace,  which  startled  the 
newly-awakened  man,  who  rose  up  aright,  and 
said — 

"  Mr.  Merton,   Mr.  Merton — in  God's  name, 
what  is  the  matter?" 
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Merton  recoiled  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  ;  and, 
as  he  did  so,  dropped  something  on  the  floor, 
which  rolled  away  to  a  distance  ;  and  he  stood 
gazing  silently  and  horribly  upon  his  interrogator. 

"Mr.  Merton,  I  say,  what  is  it?"  urged  the 
man.     "  Are  you  hurt? — your  face  is  bloody." 

Merton  raised  his  hand  to  his  face  mechanically, 
and  Sir  Wynston's  man  observed  that  it,  too,  was 
covered  with  blood. 

"  Why,  man,"  he  said,  vehemently,  and  actually 
freezing  with  horror,  "  you  are  all  bloody — hands 
and  face  ;  all  over  blood." 

"  My  hand  is  cut  to  the  bone,"  said  Merton,  in 
a  harsh  whisper  ;  and  speaking  to  himself,  rather 
than  addressing  the  servant — "  I  wish  it  was  my 
neck — I  wish  to  God  I  bled  to  death." 

"  You  have  hurt  your  hand,  Mr.  Merton," 
repeated  the  man,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  Ay,"  whispered  Merton,  wildly  drawing  tow- 
ard the  bedside  again  ;  "  who  told  you  I  hurt  my 
hand  ?     It  is  cut  to  the  bone,  sure  enough." 

He  stooped  for  a  moment  over  the  bed,  and  then 
cowered  down  toward  the  floor,  to  search  for  what 
he  had  dropped. 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Merton,  what  brings  you  here  at 
this  hour  ?"  urged  the  man,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds.     "It  is  drawing  toward  morning." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Merton,  doubtfully,  and  start- 
ing upright  again,  while  he  concealed  in  his  bosom 
what  he  had  been  in  search  of.  "  Near  morning, 
is  it?  Night  and  morning,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  I 
believe  I  am  going  mad,  by " 

"  But,  what  do  you  want? — what  did  you  come 
here  for  at  this  hour?"  persisted  the  man. 

^^What.'  ay,  that  is  it — why,  his  boots  and 
spurs,  to  be  sure.  I  forgot  them.  His — his — 
Sir  Wynston's  boots  and  spurs — I  forgot  to  take 
them,  I  say,"  said  Merton,  looking  toward  the 
dressing-room,  as  if  about  to  enter  it. 

"  Don't  mind  them  to-night,  I  say  ;  don't  go  in 
there,"  said  the  man,  peremptorily,  and  getting 
out  upon  the  floor.  "I  say,  Mr.  Merton,  this  is 
no  hour  to  be  going  about,  searching  in  the  dark 
for  boots  and  spurs.  You  '11  waken  the  master. 
I  can't  have  it,  I  say ;  go  down,  and  let  it  be  for 
to-night." 

Thus  speaking,  in  a  resolute  and  somewhat 
angry  under-key,  the  valet  stood  between  Merton 
and  the  entrance  of  the  dressing-room  ;  and,  sign- 
ing with  his  hand  towards  the  other  door  of  the 
apartment,  continued — 

'•  Go  down,  I  say,  Mr.  Merton— go  down  ;  you 
may  as  well  quietly,  for,  I  tell  you  plainly,  you 
shall  neither  go  a  step  further,  nor  stay  here  a 
moment  longer." 

The  man  drew  his  shoulders  up,  and  made  a 
sort  of  shivering  moan,  and  clasping  his  hands 
together,  shook  them,  as  it  seemed,  in  great  agony. 
He  then  turned  abruptly,  and  hurried  from  the 
room  by  the  door  leading  to  the  kitchen. 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  servant,  "  I  am  glad 
he  is  gone.  The  poor  chap  is  turning  crazy,  as 
sure  as  I  am  a  living  man.     I'll  not  have  him 
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prowling  about  here  any  more,  however — that  I 
am  resolved  on." 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  by  no  means 
an  imprudent  one  as  it  seemed,  he  fastened  the 
door  communicating  with  the  lower  apartments 
upon  the  inside.  He  had  hardly  done  this,  when 
he  heard  a  step  traversing  the  stable-yard,  which" 
lay  under  the  window  of  his  apartment.  He  looked 
out,  and  saw  Merton  walking  hurriedly  across,  and 
into  a  stable  at  the  further  end. 

Feeling  no  very  particular  curiosity  about  his 
movements,  the  man  hurried  back  to  his  bed.  Mer- 
ton's  eccentric  conduct  of  late  had  become  so  gen- 
erally remarked  and  discussed  among  the  servants, 
that  Sir  Wynston's  man  was  by  no  means  sur- 
prised at  the  oddity  of  the  visit  he  had  just  had  ; 
nor,  after  the  first  few  moments  of  suspense,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  blood  had  been  accounted 
for,  had  he  entertained  any  suspicions  whatever 
connected  with  the  man's  unexpected  presence  in 
the  room.  Merton  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  up 
every  night  to  take  Sir  Wynston's  boots,  when- 
ever the  baronet  had  ridden  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  and  this  attention  had  been  civilly  under- 
taken as  a  proof  of  good-will  toward  the  valet, 
whose  duty  this  somewhat  soiling  and  ungentle- 
manlike  process  would  otherwise  have  been.  So 
far,  the  nature  of  the  visit  was  explained  ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  good 
offices  which  had  been  mutually  interchanged,  as 
well  as  of  the  inoflfensive  habits  for  which  Merton 
had  earned  a  character  for  himself,  speedily  calmed 
the  uneasiness,  for  a  moment  amounting  to  actual 
alarm,  with  which  the  servant  had  regarded  his 
appearance. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  morrow,  and  ask 
the  reader's  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a  dif- 
ferent scene. 

In  contact  with  Dunoran,  upon  the  northern 
side,  and  divided  by  a  common  boundary,  lay  a 
demesne,  in  many  respects  presenting  a  very  strik- 
ing contrast  to  its  grander  neighbor.  It  was  a 
comparatively  modern  place.  It  could  not  boast 
the  towering  limber  which  enriched  and  overshad- 
owed the  vast  and  varied  expanse  of  its  aristocratic 
rival ;  but,  if  it  was  inferior  in  the  advantages  of 
antiquity,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  some  of  those  of 
nature,  its  superiority  in  other  respects  was  strik- 
ing and  important.  Dunoran  was  not  more  re- 
markable for  its  wild  and  neglected  condition,  than 
was  Newton  Park  for  the  care  and  elegance  with 
which  it  was  kept.  No  one  could  observe  the 
contrast,  without,  at  the  same  time,  divining  its 
cause.  The  proprietor  of  the  one  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  fully  commensurate  with  the  extent  and 
pretensions  of  the  residence  he  had  chosen — the 
owner  of  the  other  was  a  man  of  broken  fortunes. 

Under  a  green  shade,  which  nearly  met  above 
them,  a  very  young  man,  scarcely  one-and-twenty, 
of  a  frank  and  sensible,  rather  than  a  strictly  hand- 
some countenance,  was  walking,  side  by  side,  with 
a  light-haired,  laughing,  graceful  girl,  of  some 
1  sixteen  years.     This  girl,  without  being  classically 
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beautiful,  had  such  an  elegance  and  perfect  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  such  an  unutterable  prettiness 
of  feature  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  being  more  attractive.  These  two  friends 
(for  they  were,  in  truth,  no  more)  were  taking  a 
morning  ramble  together  ;  and  the  gay  laugh  of 
the  girl,  and  the  more  sober  tones  of  her  compan- 
ion, sounded  pleasantly  among  the  arches  of  the 
greenwood.  The  young  man  was  George  Mervyn, 
the  only  son  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  place  ; 
aud  the  girl  was  his  orphan  niece,  Emily  Howard. 
The  mutual  feelings  of  the  two  cousins  were,  as 
we  have  said,  those  of  mere  friendship,  untinctured 
by  the  faintest  admixture  of  any  more  romantic 
ingredient;  and,  indeed,  a  close  observer  might 
easily  have  detected  this  in  the  perfectly  disengaged 
and  honestly  familiar  way  in  which  each  accosted 
the  other.  As  they  walked  on,  chatting,  to  the 
great  gate,  which  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  their 
ramble,  the  clank  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  quick  mo- 
tion upon  the  sequestered  road  which  ran  outside 
it,  reached  them  ;  and  hardly  had  they  heard  these 
sounds,  when  a  young  gentleman  rode  briskly  by, 
directing  his  look  into  the  demesne  as  he  passed. 
He  had  no  sooner  seen  them,  than,  wheeling  his 
horse  about,  he  rode  up  to  the  iron  gate,  and  dis- 
mounting, threw  it  open,  and  let  his  horse  in. 

*' Ha  !  Charles  Marston,  I  protest!"  said  the 
young  man,  quickening  his  pace  to  meet  his  friend. 
*'  Marston,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  called  aloud,  "  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  !" 

Miss  Howard,  on  the  contrary,  walked  rather 
slower  than  before,  and  blushed  deeply  ;  but  as 
the  handsome  young  man,  with  an  air  in  which 
delight,  tenderness,  and  admiration  were  undis- 
guisedly  mingled,  saluted  her  after  his  long  ab- 
sence, through  her  smiles' and  blushes,  there  was 
in  her  pretty  face  a  look  of  such  blended  gratifica- 
tion and  modesty,  as  made  her  quite  beautiful. 
.  There  was  another  entrance  into  Newton  Park, 
opening  also  from  the  same  road,  about  half  a  mile 
further  on  ;  and  Charles  Marston,  but  too  intent 
on  prolonging  the  happiness  of  this  chance  meet- 
ing, made  his  way  to  lie  through  this.  Thus  the 
young  people  walked  on,  talking  of  a  hundred 
things  as  they  proceeded,  in  the  fulness  and  joy 
of  their  hearts. 

Between  the  fathers  of  the  two  young  men,  who 
thus  walked  so  affectionately  together,  there  subsist- 
ed, unhappily,  no  friendly  feelings.  There  had  been 
several  slight  disagreements  between  them,  touch- 
ing their  proprietary  rights,  and  one  of  these  had 
ripened  into  a  formal  and  somewhat  expensive  liti- 
gation respecting  a  certain  right  of  fishing  claimed 
by  each.  This  legal  encounter  had  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Marston.  Mervyn,  however,  promptly 
wrote  to  his  opponent,  oflfering  him  the  free  use 
of  the  waters  for  which  they  had  thus  sharply  con- 
tested, and  received  a  curt  and  scarcely  civil  reply, 
declining  the  proposed  courtesy.  This  exhibition 
of  resentment  on  Marston 's  part,  had  been  follow- 
ed by  some  rather  angry  collisions,  where  chance 
or  duty  happened  to  throw  them  together.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say  that,  upon  all  such  occasions, 


Marston  was  the  aggressor.  But  Meryn  was  a 
somewhat  testy  old  gentleman,  and  i^ai  z.  cortain 
pride  of  his  own,  which  was  not  to  be  tvifled  "with. 
Thus,  though  near  neighbors,  the  parents  of  the 
young  friends  were  more  than  strangers  to  each 
other.  On  Mervyn's  side,  however,  the  estrange- 
ment was  unalloyed  with  bitterness,  and  simply  of 
that  kind  which  the  great  moralist  would  have  re- 
ferred to  "  defensive  pride."  It  did  not  include 
any  member  of  Marston 's  family,  and  Charles,  as 
often  as  he  desired  it,  which  was,  in  truth,  as  often 
as  his  visits  could  escape  the  special  notice  of  his 
father,  was  a  welcome  guest  at  Newton  Park. 

These  details,  respecting  the  mutual  relation  in 
which  the  two  families  stood,  it  was  necessary  to 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  follows  per- 
fectly clear.  The  young  people  had  now  reached 
the  further  gate,  at  which  they  were  to  part. 
Charles  Marston,  with  a  heart  beating  happily  in 
the  anticipation  of  many  a  pleasant  meeting,  bid 
them  farewell  for  the  present,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  was  riding  up  the  broad,  straight  avenue, 
towards  the  gloomy  mansion  which  closed  in  the 
hazy  and  sombre  perspective.  As  he  moved  on- 
ward, he  passed  a  laborer,  with  whose  face  from 
his  childhood  he  had  been  familiar. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mick?"  he  cried. 

"  At  your  sarvice,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  un- 
covering, "  and  welcome  home,  sir." 

There  was  something  dark  and  anxious  in  the 
man's  looks,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  welcome 
he  spoke,  and  which  suggested  some  undefined 
alarm. 

"  The  master,  and  mistress,  and  Miss  Rhoda — 
are  all  well?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  All  well,  sir,  thank  God,"  replied  the  man. 

Young  Marston  spurred  on,  filled  with  vague 
apprehensions,  and  observing  the  man  still  leaning 
upon  his  spade,  and  watching  his  progress  with  the 
same  gloomy  and  curious  eye. 

At  the  hall-door  he  met  with  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, booted  and  spurred. 

"  Well,  Daly,"  he  said,  as  he  dismoimted, 
"  how  are  all  at  home?" 

This  man,  like  the  former,  met  his  smile  with  a 
troubled  countenance,  and  stammered — 

"  All,  sir— that  is,  the  master,  and  mistress, 
and  Miss  Rhoda — quite  well,  sir  ;  but " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Charles,  earnestly,  "  speak 
on — what  is  it?" 

"  Bad  work,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  lowering 
his   voice.     "I   am   going    off  this   minute   for 


"  For  what?"  urged  the  young  gentleman. 

"  Why,  sir,  for  the  coroner,"  replied  he. 

"  The  coroner — the  coroner  !  Why,  good  God, 
what  has  happened?"  cried  Charles,  aghast  with 
horror. 

"  Sir  Wynston,"  commenced  the  man,  and  hes- 
itated. 

"  Well  ?"  pursued  Charles,  pale  and  breathless. 

"  Sir  Wynston — he — it  is  Ae,"  said  the  man. 

"  He  ?  Sir  Wynston  ?  Is  he  dead,  or  who  is  ? — 
who  is  dead  ?"  demanded  the  young  man,  fearfully. 
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"Sir  Wynston,  sir — it  is  he  that  is  dead. 
There  is  bad  work,  sir — very  bad,  I  'm  afeard," 
replied  the  man. 

Charles  did  not  wait  to  inquire  further,  but  with 
a  feeling  of  mingled  horror  and  curiosity,  entered 
the  house. 

He  hurried  up  stairs,  and  entered  his  mother's 
sitting-room.  She  was  there,  perfectly  alone,  and 
80  deadly  pale,  that  she  scarcely  looked  like  a  hu- 
man being.  In  an  instant  they  were  locked  in 
one  another's  arms. 

"  Mother — my  dear  mother,  you  are  ill,"  said 
the  young  man  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Charles,  dear,  but  frightened — 
horrified  ;"  and  as  she  said  this,  the  poor  lady 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What  15  all  this  horrible  affair  ? — something 
about  Sir  Wynston.  He  is  dead,  I  know,  but  is 
it — is  it  suicide?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,  not  suicide,"  said  Mrs.  Marston, 
greatly  agitated. 

"  Good  God  ! — then  he  is  murdered,"  whispered 
the  young  man,  growing  very  pale. 

"  Yes,  Charles — horrible — dreadful !  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it,"  replied  she,  shuddering  while 
she  wept. 

"  Where  is  my  father?"  inquired  the  young  man, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Why,  why,  Charles,  darling — why  do  you 
ask  for  him?"  she  said,  wildly,  grasping  him  by 
the  arm,  as  she  looked  into  his  face  with  a  terrified 
expression. 

"  Why — why,  he  could  tell  me  the  particulars 
of  this  horrid  tragedy,"  answered  he,  meeting  her 
agonized  look  with  one  of  alarm  and  surprise,  "  as 
far  as  they  have  been  as  yet  collected.  How  is 
he,  mother — is  he  well  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  well,  thank  God,"  she  answer- 
ed, more  collectedly — "  quite  well,  but,  of  course, 
greatly,  dreadfully  shocked." 

*'  I  will  go  to  him,  mother — I  will  see  him," 
said  he,  turning  towards  the  door. 

"  He  has  been  wretchedly  depressed  and  excit- 
ed for  some  days,"  said  Mrs.  Marston,  dejectedly, 
"  and  this  dreadful  occurrence  will,  I  fear,  affect 
him  most  deplorably." 

The  young  man  kissed  her  tenderly  and  affec- 
tionately, and  hurried  down  to  the  library,  where 
his  father  usually  sat  when  he  desired  to  be  alone, 
or  was  engaged  in  business.  He  opened  the  door 
softly.  His  father  was  standing  at  one  of  the 
windows,  his  face  haggard  as  from  a  night's  watch- 
ing, unkempt  and  unshorn,  and  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets.  At  the  sound  of  the  re- 
volving door,  he  started,  and  seeing  his  son,  first 
recoiled  a  little,  with  a  strange,  doubtful  expres- 
sion, and  then  rallying,  walked  quickly  towards 
him  with  a  smile,  which  had  in  it  something  still 
more  painful. 

"Charles,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said, 
shaking  him  with  an  agitated  pressure  by  both 
hands — '*  Charles,  this  is  a  great  calamity,  and 
what  makes  it  still  worse,  is,  that  the  murderer  has 
escaped ;  it  looks  badly,  you  know." 


He  fixed  his  gaze  for  a  few  moments  upon  his 
son,  turned  abruptly,  and  walked  a  little  way  into 
the  room — then,  in  a  disconcerted  manner,  he  add- 
ed, hastily  turning  back — 

*'  Not,  that  it  signifies  to  us,  of  course — but  I 
would  fain  have  justice  satisfied." 

"And  who  is  the  wretch — the  murderer?"  in- 
quired Charles. 

"  Who  ?  Why,  every  one  knows ! — that  scoun- 
drel, Merton,"  answered  Marston,  in  an  irritated 
tone — "  Merton  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  and  fled 
last  night ;  he  is  gone — escaped — and  I  suspect 
Sir  Wynston's  man  of  being  an  accessory." 

"Which  was  Sir  Wynston's  bed-room?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"  The  room  that  old  Lady had — the 

room  with  the  portrait  of  Grace  Hamilton  in  it." 

"I  know — I  know,"  said  the  young  man, 
much  excited — "I  should  wish  to  see  it." 

"  Stay,"  said  Marston  ;  "  the  door  from  the 
passage  is  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  I  have  locked 
the  other — here  is  the  key,  if  you  choose  to  go — 
but  you  must  bring  Hughes  with  you,  and  do  not 
disturb  anything — leave  all  as  it  is — the  jury  ought 
to  see,  and  examine  for  themselves." 

Charles  took  the  key,  and  accompanied  by  the 
awe-struck  servant,  he  made  his  way  by  the  back 
stairs  to  the  door  opening  from  the  dressing-room, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  intervened  between  the 
valet's  chamber  and  Sir  Wynston's.  After  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation,  Charles  turned  the  key  in  the 
door,  and  stood 

"  In  the  dark  chamber  of  white  death." 

The  shutters  lay  partly  open,  as  the  valet  had 
left  them  some  hours  before,  on  making  the  as- 
tounding discovery,  which  the  partially-admitted 
light  revealed.  The  corpse  lay  in  the  silk-em- 
broidered dressing-gown,  and  other  habiliments, 
which  Sir  Wynston  had  worn,  while  taking  his 
ease  in  the  chamber,  on  the  preceding  night.  The 
coverlit  was  partially  dragged  over  it.  The  mouth 
was  gaping,  and  filled  with  clotted  blood  ;  a  wide 
gash  was  also  visible  in  the  neck,  under  the  ear — 
and  there  was  a  thickening  pool  of  blood  at  the 
bedside,  and  quantities  of  blood,  doubtless  from 
other  wounds,  had  saturated  the  bedclothes  under 
the  body.  There  lay  Sir  Wynston,  stiffened  in 
the  attitude  in  which  the  struggle  of  death  had 
left  him,  with  his  stern,  stony  face,  and  dim,  ter- 
rible gaze  turned  up. 

Charles  looked  breathlessly  for  more  than  a 
minute  upon  this  mute  and  unchanging  spectacle, 
and  then  silently  suffered  the  curtain  to  fall  back 
again — and  stepped,  with  the  light  tread  of  awe, 
again  to  the  door.  There  he  turned  back,  and 
pausing  for  a  minute,  said,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
attendant — 

"And  Merton  did  this?" 

"  Troth,  I  'm  afeard  he  did,  sir,"  answered  the 
man,  gloomily. 

"And  has  made  his  escape  ?"  continued  Charles. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  stole  away  in  the  night-time," 
replied  the  servant,  "  after  the  murder  was  dcKis  " 
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(and  he  glanced  fearfully  towards  the  bed) — 
"  God  knows  where  he's  gone." 

"The  villain!"  muttered  Charles;  "but  what 
was  his  motive  1  why  did  he  do  all  this — what 
does  it  mean  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  sir,  but  he  was  very 
queer  for  a  week  and  more  before  it,"  replied  the 
man  ;  *'  there  was  something  bad  over  him  for  a 
long-  time." 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing","  said  Charles,  with  a 
profound  sigh — "  a  terrible  and  shocking  occur- 
rence." 

He  hesitated  again  at  the  door,  but  his  feelings 
had  sustained  a  terrible  revulsion  at  sight  of  the 
corpse,  and  he  was  no  longer  disposed  to  prose- 
cute his  purposed  examination  of  the  chamber  and 
its  contents,  with  a  view  to  conjecturing  the  prob- 
able circumstances  of  the  murder. 

"  Observe,  Hughes,  that  I  have  moved  nothing 


in  the  chamber  from  the  place  it  occupied  when 
we  entered,"  he  said  to  the  servant  as  they  with- 
drew. 

He  locked  the  door,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  hall,  on  his  return,  he  encountered  his  father, 
and  restoring  the  key,  said — 

"  I  could  not  stay  there — I  am  almost  sorry  I  have 
seen  it — lam  overpowered.  What  a  determined, 
ferocious  murder  it  was — the  place  is  all  in  a  pool 
of  gore — he  must  have  received  many  wounds." 

"  I  can't  say — the  particulars  will  be  elicited 
soon  enough — those  details  are  for  the  inquest — 
as  for  me,  I  hate  such  spectacles,"  said  Marston, 
gloomily ;  "  go,  now,  and  see  your  sister ;  you 
will  find  her  there." 

He  pointed  to  the  small  room  where  we  have 
first  seen  her  and  her  fair  governess,  and  Charles 
obeyed  the  direction,  and  Marston  proceeded  him- 
self to  his  wife's  sitting-room. 
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Paris,  29lh  May,  1848. 

A  PROPER  response  has  been  made,  by  the  na- 
tional assembly,  to  the  address  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  short 
decree,  which  offers  the  thanks  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  the  American  people,  and  the  expression 
of  its  fraternal  friendship.  A  terse  preface  was 
pronounced  by  the  reporter ;  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Citizen  Bastide,  added  some  acknowl- 
edgments, and  referred  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Baltimore  meeting  of  thirty  thousand.  The  Cour- 
rier  Francais — of  which  the  chief  editor  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly — observes,  that  the  decree 
was  adopted  "  without  opposition,  as  without  en- 
thusiasm." This  is  true  ;  not  that  good-will 
towards  the  United  States  is  -wanting,  but  that 
there  is  a  general  distrust  of  the  practicability,  in 
France,  of  any  republican  system.  Major  Pous- 
sin  has  inserted  in  the  Siede  of  the  26th  inst,  an 
ingenious  essay  on  the  democratic  principles  which 
may  be  embodied  in  the  French  constitution.  He 
follows  the  American  model  in  most  of  the  details. 
He  would  be  content  with  a  president  for  three 
years,  chosen  directly,  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
with  the  same  powers  as  those  of  the  American. 
Elections  at  so  short  an  interval,  by  nine  millions 
of  voters  for  a  president  of  a  nation,  like  the 
French,  of  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  would  be 
a  hazardous  experiment. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  submitted  a  bill 
to  revive  legal  divorce,  abolished  in  1816,  in 
compliance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church,  which  had  been  proclaimed  the  religion 
of  the  state.  In  the  last  week  of  February,  we 
read  placards,  calling,  in  the  name  of  the  sex,  for 
a  law  of  divorce.  Whether  it  would  promote 
morality,  I  should  not  undertake  to  decide.  The 
number  of  marriages  has  been  exceedingly  small 
since  the  revolution  of  February.  The  minister  is 
harshly  censured  in  the  legitimist  journals,  while 
the  oracle  called  the  "  Voice  of  the  Women  " 
commends  his  gallantry  and  equity.     He  has  of- 


fered a  less  questionable  bill  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  jury — considerably  and  judiciously  enlarg- 
ing its  bases.  The  right  is  provided  for  all  French 
citizens  to  be  inscribed  on  the  jury  list,  except  the 
wholly  illiterate,  and  domestics  and  servants  receiv- 
ing wages.  This  exception  is  reprehended  by  the 
extreme  radical  writers,  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  democracy.  A  ministerial  bill  for  postal  reform 
is  also  introduced — uniform  charge  four  sous,  weight 
of  single  letter  ten  grams. 

No  subject  before  the  assembly  has  excited  live- 
lier interest  there  and  in  the  journals,  than  the 
decree  banishing  the  Orleans  fsunWy  forever .  The 
perpetuity  is  a  matter  of  jest,  on  a  retrospect  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  French  government.  Most 
of  the  ex-deputies  of  the  old  opposition,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  old  conservatives,  abstained  from  the 
ballot-urn.  They  had  been  accused  of  a  design 
to  reinstate  some  member  of  the  Orleans  family  : 
hence,  probably,  their  inaction.  If  the  assembly 
had  rejected  the  measure,  the  anarchists  would 
have  cried  treason.  The  National  explains  the 
case  thus :  "  There  are  people  who  keep  an  en- 
trepot of  intrigues  and  hopes  for  all  monarchical 
emigrations  and  all  fallen  royalties.  Such  a  branch 
of  industry  must  not  be  favor*^d.  This  decree  is 
simply  a  measure  of  police.  Persons  are  not  pro- 
scribed, but  the  causes  of  conflict  are."  The 
Journal  des  Debats  says  :  "  We  saw  with  equal 
surprise  and  sorrow,  among  the  ayes,  men  wlw 
had  been  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  even 
some  of  those  who  manifested  the  most  eagerness 
to  sit  in  his  council."  Alexander  Dumas,  the 
novelist,  has  printed  an  eloquent  series  of  strictures 
on  the  decree ;  reminding  the  country,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  adulation  so  generally  and  recently 
paid  to  the  old  monarch,  and  of  the  military  ser- 
vices and  final  patriotic  conduct  of  his  sons.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  has  to  undergo  acrimonious 
ridicule  for  his  affectation,  in  his  letters,  of  poverty, 
and  his  pretended  plan  of  settling  in  the  far  Amer- 
ican West,  in  order  to  create  an  inheritance  for 
his  children.     He  is  asked  whether  he  has  for- 
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gotten  his  connection  with  the  throne  of  Brazil, 
and  his  vast  domain  in  that  empire,  to  which  it  is 
lliought  that  he  would  naturally  repair  to  be  re- 
■  lieved  of  all  economical  solicitudes. 

A  portion  of  the  assembly  have  associated  them- 
selveb  in  two  clubs  specially  democratic,  and  for 
the  special  support  of  tho  executive  commission. 
All  operation  and  purpose  of  this  kind,  and  in  this 
mode,  may  be  condemned  as  of  bad  example  and 
tendency.  To  regulate,  overawe,  counteract  the 
assembly — to  warp  the  body  to  partial  or  person- 
al aims — is  precisely  the  object  of  the  common 
clubs,  two  of  which  the  commission  have  just  sup- 
pressed. We  can  distinguish  no  definite  limitation 
or  sphere  of  legislative  and  executive  agency. 
The  assembly  undertake  every  administrative  con- 
cern ;  the  commission,  or  their  ministers,  create 
and  abolish  offices ;  levy  taxes  ;  organize,  and  dis- 
organize ;  establish  or  reduce  salaries;  in  bhort, 
do  whatever  seems  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the 
day.  The  confusion  of  ideas,  authority  and  pro- 
ceedings will  continue — at  least  until  a  new  con- 
stitution shall  have  been  framed  and  the  machinery 
set  at  work  The  Journal  des  Debuts,  of  this 
morning,  states  that  the  matured  scheme  of  consti- 
tution is  not  likely  to  be  submitted  to  the  assem- 
bly before  the  end  of  next  month,  June  ;  and  that 
the  committee  have  agreed  upon  a  single  execu- 
tive, a  responsible  president,  and  one  legislative 
body  alone,  by  popular  election  every  three  or 
four  years.  It  took  eighteen  months  to  digest  the 
French  constitution  of  1791.  But  I  have  just 
read  a  note  dated  yesterday,  from  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  to  our  consul,  part  of 
which  I  have  obtained  permission  to  copy  :  "I 
have  perused  with  due  attention  your  excellent 
articles  on  the  American  System ;  they  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  committee.  They  suggest  much 
which  I  am  glad  to  repeat.  We  are  hard  at  work, 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  and  we  hope,  in  a  fort- 
night, to  draw  near  the  conclusion  of  this  arduous 
task.  We  are  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  planning 
the  best  constitution  possible,  but  the  one  which 
will  suit  the  times  and  France.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  very  remarkable  men,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  we  are  all  of  one  mind." 

Nearly  thirty  thousand  national  guards  came  to 
this  capital  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  diffusion 
of  the  fact  that,  on  the  15th,  the  assembly  was  in- 
vaded by  the  mob.  In  many  of  the  provinces,  a 
portion  of  the  guards  are  inscribed  and  organized, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  separately,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marching  hither  whenever  required.  Ev- 
ery arrangement  which  may  assure  and  encourage 
the  a.ssembly  becomes  more  and  more  desirable. 
An  awful  light  of  danger  and  perplexity  has  at 
once  broken  upon  the  authorities  and  all  the  re- 
spectable classes,  from  the  composition  and  mani- 
festations of  the  hordes  congregated  and  marshalled 
in  the  national  ateliers.  A  member  of  the  assem- 
bly, M.  Leon  Faucher — in  high  estimation  as  a 

writer  on  political  and  administrative  economy 

argued,  the  day  before  yesterday,  his  motion  for 
the  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of  francs,  to  the 


object  of  employing  the  men  elsewhere.  *'  The 
finances  of  the  state,"  he  said,  "  are  about  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  national  ateliers.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  workmen,  at  thirty  sous  per  day, 
require  thus  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs 
a,  day — that  is,  four  and  a  half  millions  per  month, 
or  fifty-four  millions  per  annum — a  sum  larger 
than  the  whole  budget  of  Paris."  He  denounced 
boldly  various  and  terrible  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  unprecedented  system  which  has 
created  an  immense  army,  consisting  of  idlers,  old 
malefactors,  sturdy  paupers  from  the  provinces, 
good  workmen  lured  from  the  regular  factories 
and  trades — an  army  within  the  walls,  and  with  no 
military  discipline  or  responsible  officers,  but  not 
without  secret  chiefs,  who  could  delude  or  propel 
them  to  any  excesses.  Many  thousands  of  men, 
accustomed  to  hard  labor,  have  lost  the  habit  of 
exertion,  and  deserted  their  families  for  clubs  and 
tippling-shops ;  in  a  few  months,  he  added,  the 
working  classes  must  become  universally  state- 
paupers,  and,  finally,  pretorians  or  janissaries,  for 
the  desperate  anarchists,  if  the  ateliers  should  be 
maintained.  M.  Faucher's  exposition  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  itisembly  ;  his  motion  was  instantly 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  labor  question. 
Recent  transactions  of  and  with  the  ateliers  justi- 
fied and  illustrated  his  views.  An  order  had  been 
issued  from  the  ministry  of  public  works,  that  the 
workmen  from  the  provinces  should  at  once  re- 
turn home,  being  supplied  with  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  a  fortnight.  They  positively  refused  to 
stir.  It  was  discovered  by  the  government,  that  the 
director  in  chief  of  the  ateliers,  M.  Emile  Thomas, 
a  young  man,  sought  to  frustrate  various  arrange- 
ments of  the  minister.  M.  Thomas  was  summoned 
to  the  department,  and  there  required  to  resign 
his  office,  and  to  set  out  immediately,  under  police 
escort,  for  Bordeaux.  As  soon  next  day  as  the  fact 
of  his  arrest  transpired,  all  the  ateliers  clamored  for 
the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  their  father.  The 
minister  repaired  to  them  about  four  o'clock,  to  ex- 
postulate and  advise ;  they  declared  him  their  pris- 
oner, and  a  hostage ;  he  was  released  only  on 
condition  that  Thomas  should  not  be  held  in  du- 
rance. The  rappel  was  beaten,  and  a  large  force 
despatched  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  assembly. 
Since,  the  hotel  of  the  ministry  of  public  works 
has  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  line 
and  the  guards.  Throughout  the  night,  alarm 
prevailed  in  most  quarters  of  the  capital.  In  the 
morning,  the  Moniteur  announced,  officially,  that 
Thomas  had  received  a  mission  for  Bordeaux,  and 
started  without  delay — that  a  new  director  in  chief 
had  been  duly  installed ;  that  the  government  was 
animated  by  notorious  and  sincere  sympathies  for 
the  workmen,  but  did  think  of  suppressing  the 
ateliers — which,  indeed,  could  not  be  maintained  ; 
and  if  disturbance  unfortunately  should  increase, 
"  if  culpable  intrigues  should  succeed  with  tho 
workmen,"  it  would  exert  all  energy  and  power, 
to  carry  into  effect  any  measures  deemed  advisable. 
Genuine  letters  of  Thomas  are  published,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  violence   practised  with  him, 
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and  the  ateliers  are  about  to  protest  on  this  head, 
and  petition  against  dissolution.  All  branches  of 
the  executive  tamper,  as  it  were,  with  the  work- 
men, and  palter  in  a  double  sense  with  the  public. 
A  letter  from  the  minister  of  public  works,  issued 
this  day,  tells  us  that  in  the  steps  taken  with  M. 
Thomas,  there  was  nothing  to  affect  his  character, 
as  a  useful  and  honorable  man.  The  ateliers  are 
invited  to  a  mass-banquet  on  Friday  next,  by  the 
anarchical  clubs  and  journals.  A  collision  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  more  than  a  week  or  two  more  ; 
it  is  thrice  lucky  that  the  executive  commission, 
and  the  citizen  classes,  are  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed. The  workmen  at  Rouen  and  Orleans  were 
associated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Barbes  &  Co. 
against  the  national  assembly. 

A  committee  of  revolutionary  journalists  and 
club-worthies  are  preparing  "  a  complete  biography 
of  the  assembly,"  "  the  antecedent  lives  of  a  large 
number  of  the  members  being  unknown  to  their 
constituents,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 
To  bring  the  body  into  disrepute  is  a  main  effort 
with  several  of  the  factions.  It  must  be  admitted, 
observes  an  editor,  that  the  press  does  not  spare 
the  assembly.  Defamation,  mutual  and  universal, 
may  be  cited  as  the  common  habit,  and  a  dire  mis- 
chief. I  remark  among  the  mushroom  journals, 
one  entitled  The  Thunderbolt,  and  another  Le  Bon 
Dieu;  a  third  proclaims  that  the  republic  must 
realize  heaven,  religion,  happiness,  equality,  liber- 
ty, and  fraternity  I  Some  of  them  teach,  that  all 
vested  interests,  so  called,  are  contrary  to  democ- 
racy, and  were  extinguished  by  the  revolution  of 
February.  The  wounded  of  the  Three  Days  pe- 
tition the  assembly  for  an  inquiry  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  cheated  or  robbed  by  the 
free  corps,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  the  public 
subscriptions  for  their  benefit.  On  the  IGth  inst., 
by  an  executive  decree,  a  Parisian  republican 
guard  was  to  be  formed  out  of  those  corps  dis- 
banded, at  the  same  time,  by  another  decree.  You 
may  judge  of  them  from  the  titles  recited  in  the 
Moniteur :  the  Republican  Guard,  the  Montag- 
nards,  the  Lyonnais,  and  other  like  bodies ;  all  pre- 
tending to  absolute  independence  on  the  government, 
and  attaching  themselves,  at  will,  to  clubs,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and 
to  the  prefecture  of  police  ;  and  claiming  support 
out  of  any  funds  disposable  by  right  or  wrong. 
The  Parisian  guard  is  not  yet  completely  organized. 
Yesterday  an  edict  appeared,  that  the  officers  of 
every  description,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  dissolved 
free  corps,  should  receive  pay  until  the  10th  of 
next  month. 

Citizen  Caussidiere,  ex-prefect,  and  notorious 
conspirator,  who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  assembly 
at  the  same  time  as  his  office,  has  come  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He  says,  in  his  ad- 
dress, "  Amid  the  passions  of  the  epoch,  one  half 
of  Paris,  if  I  had  listened  to  it,  would  have  caused 
the  other  to  be  arrested."  He  adds  that,  on  the 
15th  May,  "he  was  excluded  from  that  cooper- 
ation which  it  was  incumbent  upon  all  the  deposi- 
taries of  authority  to  lend  to  the  cause  of  order." 


The  executive  commission  have  belied  him  this  day, 
in  the  Moniteur,  by  extracts  from  the  records  of 
their  sittings  on  the  14th  and  15th.  He  was  for- 
mally summoned,  but  feigned  sickness  in  bed ; 
after  the  deliverance  of  the  assembly,  at  ten  at 
night,  the  commission  evoked  him  again,  and,  then, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  he  presented  himself,  vigor- 
ous enough.  He  promises  to  publish,  soon,  a  nar- 
rative of  his  administration  from  the  24 ih  February, 
when,  in  fact,  he  took  possession,  with  his  suite^ 
of  the  police  department,  and  compelled  the  pro- 
visional government  to  acknowledge  him  as  pre- 
fect. We  shall  have  a  fine  elucidation  of  that 
fraternity  to  which  glowing  homage  is  paid  in 
the  resolutions  of  your  meetings  and  the  harangues 
of  your  fiery  tongues.  Cabet,  head  of  the  com- 
munists, who  was  initiated  in  the  arcana  of  the 
revolutionary  clubs  of  the  two  chief  radical  jour- 
nals, the  National  and  the  Reform,  before  the 
Three  Days  of  February,  is  disclosing,  in  his  pa- 
per, curious  particulars  of  their  composition,  feuds, 
compromises,  and  final  monopoly  and  division 
among  themselves  of  power,  office,  and  the  na- 
tional exchequer.  Achille  Fould,  member  of  a 
principal  banking-house,  and  an  ex-deputy  of  high 
rank  in  monetary  questions,  has  addressed  a  pam- 
phlet to  the  assembly  on  the  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic finances.  It  is  an  awful  disquisition,  rendered 
more  so  by  the  official  custom-house  returns  for 
the  three  months  just  past.  Fould  calculates  that 
the  daily  deficit — the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
the  ordinary  receipts — was,  for  the  268  last  days 
of  the  monarchical  government,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  francs,  with  the  resource  of  loans 
to  supply  it ;  but  that  the  daily  excess,  for  the  71 
days  of  the  provisional  government,  has  been  tico 
and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  without  that  resource, 
public  credit  being,  if  not  dead,  in  suspended  ani- 
mation. By  what  virtue  of  anarchy,  or  necromantic 
skill,  entire  national  bankruptcy  can  be  averted, 
let  the  sanguine  augurs  divine  by  the  entrails  of 
the  victim.  A  scheme  of  a  mighty  bank,  for  the 
exchange  of  indigenous  products,  without  coin  or 
paper  as  its  representative,  finds  some  favor.  Pa- 
triotic gifts  have  ceased ;  they  were  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket. 

The  addresses  of  many  of  the  candidates  for 
the  next  elections  are  of  nearly  incredible  tenor. 
Count  Leon,  a  reputed  bastard  of  Napoleon,  boasts 
of  his  glorious  illegitimacy,  and  professes,  in  the 
name  of  his  father,  unlimited  devotion  to  the  demo- 
cratic cause.  Weill,  an  author  of  distinction, 
urges  a  variety  of  personal  merits  and  perform- 
ances, but  ends  with  the  declaration  that  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  about  success;  "I  care  not 
whether  you  give  or  refuse  your  votes."  Citizen 
de  Richemont,  Dauphin  of '  France,  the  son  of 
Louis  XVI.,  renounces,  for  a  seat  in  the  assembly, 
the  right  which  he  has  so  long  asserted  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Alphonse  Esquiros — a  writer 
of  considerable  talents,  whose  contributions,  on  the 
diversities  and  asylum  of  insanity,  to  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes,  deserve  high  appreciation — pros- 
trates himself  before  the  most  squalid  rags,  and 
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licks  the  foulest  feet  of  universal  suffrage.  He  I  The  unfortunate  subject  of  the  respective  attri- 
denounces  the  assembly  as  a  second  edition  of  the  butes  and  the  official  relations  of  the  assembly  and 
chamber  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  majority  of  the  |  the  executive  commission  destroyed  the   anxious 


Parisians  as  traitors  to  the  revolution.  "  I  have 
loved  people  to  intoxication  ;  I  have  vv'orshipped 
lliem  in  the  prisons  ;  I  am  proud  of  my  humble 
circumstances ;  I  was  born  in  the  heroic  faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  in  the  midst  of  its  workmen.  I  foam 
with  a  holy  indignation,"  &c. 


Paris,  30th  May. 
Agitation  and  alarm  throughout  yesterday  ;  ma- 
ny legions  of  the  guards,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  garrison  of  more  than  forty  thousand   of  all 
arms,  on  the  alert ;  the   garden  of  the  Tuileries 
like  a  piace  (Parmes ;  companies  of  artillery  sta- 
tioned about  the  basins  and  in  the  groves;  formidable 
array  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  on  the  quays 
adjacent  to  the  palace  of  the  assembly,  supposed 
to  be  threatened  with  a  visit  of  the  patriots  of  the 
ateliers.     Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening, 
the  rappel  again  beaten,  the  turbulent  groups  on 
the  fashionable  boulevards    dispersed  ;   shouts  of 
Vive  la  Ligne,  when  the  regular  squadrons  advanc- 
ed in  charging-trim  ;  many  arrests,  and  among  the 
prisoners  the  commander  of  the  mounted  Guard 
Mobile   for   fabricating    appointments   of  officers. 
Individuals  with  arms  under  their   clothes    were 
seized  in  the  galleries  of  the  assembly  during  the 
sitting.     Rumors  prevailed  that  the  ateliers,  to  re- 
venge at  once  the  abduction  of  their  chief,  Thomas, 
had  resolved  to  cut  the  gas-pipes,  to  attack  Vin- 
cennes  with  one  great  division,  and  try  barricades  at 
night  in  the  capital  with  the  other,  besides  conflagra- 
tion and  pillage  in  many  different  and  distant  quar- 
ters in  order  to  distract  the  attention  and  forces  of 
the  authorities.     The  case  of  the  ateliers  and  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  have  now  kept  the  na- 
tional guards  three  days  on  foot.     In  the  afternoon, 
in  the  assembly,  explanations  of  the  dealings  with 
Thomas  were  asked  by  his  personal  friends  among 
the  members  ;  the  minister   of  public  works   an"- 
swered  in  an  able,  affecting,  manly  speech,  which 
overcame  all  disposition  to  blame,  and  gained  for 
his  coup  de  main  the  approval  of  a  very  large  and 
earnest  majority.     Every  one  became  sensible  of 
the  arduousness  of  his  task,  and  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  state-difficulty,  with  the  hosts  of  the  ateliers, 
who  so  well  understood  "  the  array  of  riot  and  the 
discipline  of  confusion."     The  report  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case  from  the  committee  on  labor— a 
comprehensive  survey  and  resolute  specification  of 
remedies— was  not  less  successful  than  the  appeal 
of  the  minister.     It  is  proposed  that  task-work  be 
substituted  for  the  day-system,  and  all  the  adven- 
turers from  the  provinces,  who  have  not  been  more 
than  three  months  in   the  capital,  be  despatched 
ban  gre,  mat  gre,  to  their  homes ;  the  ateliers  to 
be  otherwise  purged,  remodelled,  and  subdivided 
The  plan   may  not,  however,  prove  feasible   or 
certainly,  will  not,  without  a  fierce  conflict      The 
noble  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  at  St.  Germain,  where 
1  sleep,  is  held  in  constant  readiness. 


calm  and  politic  concert  of  both  parlies.  A  judi- 
cious compromise  on  three  heads  was  ratified  freely; 
but  on  the  point  whether  the  president  of  the  as- 
sembly should  share  the  prerogative  of  directing 
the  military  defence  of  the  assembly,  a  vehement 
contrariety  of  sentiment  broke  out  on  every  side  ! 
Ledru-Rollin,  the  most  distrusted  of  the  executive, 
occupied  the  tribune,  and  claimed  exclusive  control 
of  the  military,  and  unqualified  confidence  for  the 
commission.  He  was  seconded  by  the  minister  of 
war,  General  Cavaignac,  with  sound  reasons,  and 
temperate  spirit  and  language.  The  assembly 
would  at  once  have  yielded,  but  an  ex-deputy,  of 
influence  and  elocution,  reviewed  the  conduct  of 
the  commission  in  reference  to  the  affair  of  the 
15th,  in  a  way  to  revive  distrust  and  resentment. 
To  repress  the  clamor  that  ensued,  the  president 
rang  his  bell  in  vain,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Most  of  the  members  rushed  out  at  seven  o'clock, 
"  panting  with  sensation,  and  impatient  for  their 
dinners;"  and  the  exciting  topic  will  be  further 
discussed  this  afternoon.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
reporters  writes — "  I  left  the  assembly  overcome 
with  the  heat,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  stunned 
with  the  noise  of  eight  hundred  voices  at  their 
utmost  pitch." 

The  republic  has  been  recognized  in  form  by 
Spain  and  Belgium  ;  but  the  latter  improves  and 
exercises  her  army  of  seventy  thousand  eight 
hundred  men,  and  prepares  herself  for  defensive 
and  offensive  operations.  According  to  a  Ber- 
lin article  of  the  25th,  a  pacific  convention  has 
been  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Denmark. 
Spain  was  tolerably  quiet ;  finances  chiefly  trou- 
blesome. Insurrections  over  continental  Greece  ; 
Pius  IX.  not  safe  at  Rome,  since  the  victory  of  Fer- 
dinand and  his  lazzaroni  at  Naples  ;  a  Paris  journal 
affirms  that  the  Austrian  General  Nugent,  after 
beating  the  Italians  under  Durando  and  Antonini, 
joined  Radetsky  in  Verona,  with  18,000  troops. 
Doubtful.  Advices  from  Italy  are  far  from  being 
clear.  In  the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
from  the  Tyrol,  it  is  said  that  he  will  retract  none 
of  the  popular  rights  which  he  has  conceded,  but 
will  submit  to  no  further  violence.  Intelligent 
American  travellers,  just  from  Germany,  assure 
me  that  the  Germans  are  still  decidedly  monarchi- 
cal, and  the  Austrians,  in  particular,  warmly  dy- 
nastic. The  scheme  of  the  new  constitution  for 
Prussia  is  akin  to  that  of  Belgium — with  more  of 
aristocratic  element.  In  the  seventeen  articles  of 
the  Swiss  compact,  several  provisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitution  are  closely  copied. 


Paris,  31  St  May,  1848. 
Yesterday,  some  seven  or  eight  pages  for  you 
were  despatched  to  the  steamer  Washington.  The 
matter  of  the  present  missive  may  not  be  quite  so 
abundant.  Comparative  tranquillity,  from  early- 
morning,  rejoiced  the  Parisans,  and  enabled  the 
national  guards  and  the   troops   to  take  a  little 
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repose.  Late  in  the  evening,  the  assemblages  of 
blouses  at  the  gates  of  two  of  the  north-eastern 
faubourgs,  were  large  but  inoffensive.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  station  a  considerable  force 
about  the  national  assembly,  and  the  proceedings 
of  this  body  were  temperate  and  satisfactory  in  the 
results. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  park 
to  the  west  within  the  walls,  of  the  seven  hundred 
delegates  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand workmen  of  the  national  ateliers,  [travailleurs 
emhrigades.)  A  new  and  bold  petition  to  the 
national  assembly  was  read  and  voted,  and  the 
majority  resolved  that  the  new  director  of  the 
ateliers  should  be  invited  to  appear  before  the  del- 
egates, and  give  categorical  explanations  of  the 
abduction  of  his  predecessor.  Monsieur  Thomas. 
He  declined  the  invitation  at  first,  but  appeared 
and  explained  on  conditions.  The  sub-director 
carried  the  unanimous  petition  to  the  president  of 
the  national  assembly.  The  delegates  were  a  little 
scandalized  in  hearing  that,  in  case  of  tumult  on 
the  part  of  their  constituents,  the  minister  of  war. 
General  Cavaignac,  was  resolved  to  fire  on  them, 
first,  and  would  reason  with  them  afterwards  if 
they  should  so  please. 

The  proces  verbal  of  the  meeting  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  national  ateliers,  on  the  27th  inst.,  as 
published  officially  in  the  Jacobin  Commune  de 
Paris,  has  a  curious  aspect.  The  minister  of 
public  works  was  admitted  to  preside.  He  had 
sought  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  evils  of  the 
ateliers,  and  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  superseded  Director  Thomas.  The  brother 
of  this  gentleman  rose  and  contradicted  the  minis- 
ter in  every  detail ;  and  then  insisted  on  a  reversal 
of  the  sentence.  "  Citizens,"  exclaimed  the  min- 
ister, "  I  know  not  whether  I  should  or  can  speak 
further,  before  such  a  convocation  as  this."  He 
then  endeavored  to  proceed  with  his  statements, 
but  the  brother  of  Thomas — "  impassioned  by  fra- 
ternal piety" — cried  out,  "  Not  a  word  of  the 
minister  is  true ;  he  deceives  us."  "  Interroga- 
tions, most  impetuous,  are  cast  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate chairman,  from  all  sides  ;  many  members  of 
the  club  hold  warm  discourse  with  each  other  ; 
the  question  is  debated  whether  the  minister  should 
be  put  in  durance — en  charte  ■privee.''''  The  pro- 
ces verbal  continues  thus  :  *'  The  citizen  minister 
persevered  in  haranguing  against  the  organization 
of  labor,  and  lacked  both  ideas  and  words.  Citi- 
zen Gibon,  a  journeyman-shoemaker  of  Paris,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  more  sense  and  precision  :  he 
showed  that  the  people  had  earned  the  public 
moneys  by  the  barricades  ;  and  that  the  rights  of 
every  one  had  been  violated  in  the  treatment  of 
Citizen  Thomas,  who  must,  he  said,  be  instantly 
reinstated.  Acclamation.  Petition  moved,  and 
signed.     Meeting  adjourned." 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  concourse  of  both  sexes  on  the  Place 
Vendome.  The  cynosure  was  a  numerous  depu- 
tation of  females,  of  every  age  and  condition,  march- 
ing, with  a  grand  banner,  to  the  hotel  of  the  min- 


ister of  justice,  to  thank  him  for  having  proposed 
a  law  of  divorce.  He  received  twelve  of  them  in 
his  cabinet  and  heard  the  spokes-lady  with  his  best 
smile.  They  withdrew,  crying,  "  Long  live  the 
protector  of  divorce  !"  Some  of  the  male  specta- 
tors on  the  place,  who  ventured  to  gibe  the  proces- 
sion, were  handled  by  a  detachment  of  viragos  so 
roughly  that  they  fled  as  soon  as  they  could  ex- 
tricate themselves. 

A  distinguished  Pole,  high  in  my  esteem  for  his 
learning  and  refinement,  and  author  of  an  eloquent 
tract  on  the  democracy  of  Europe  and  the  Polish 
question,  called  on  me  yesterday  to  talk  over 
affairs.  I  had  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  set- 
ting out,  in  March,  with  the  Polish  legion  that 
hurried  to  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  He  reminded  me 
of  my  verified  predictions.  He  had  just  conversed 
with  a  group  of  the  refugees  who  reached  this 
capital  last  week.  They  harrowed  him  by  the 
accounts  of  their  personal  sufferings,  the  sad  aspect 
of  their  cause,  and  the  antipathy  of  the  Germans. 
About  three  hundred  have  since  reached  Valen- 
ciennes, through  Belgium,  in  a  miserable  plight. 
The  Belgians  proved  "torpid,"  and  our  executive 
commission  have  ordered  that  the  band  be  kept 
away  from  Paris.  Sympathy  here,  is  conspiracy  ; 
besides,  the  Poles  imagine  for  themselves  an  abso- 
lute, indefeasible  right  to  all  the  energies  and  re- 
stcrces  of  France. 

Your  newspapers  contain  an  appeal  of  the  Polish 
committee  at  New  York  to  American  liberalism, 
to  enable  the  patriots  to  emburk.  The  best  service 
which  you  can  render  them  is  to  keep  them  where 
they  are.  This  counsel  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Irish  brigade,  and  the  money  voted  for  the 
cause  of  insurrection  in  Ireland.  All  would  be 
sacrificed.  Poland  and  the  oppressed  Emerald 
Isle  must  rely  on  other  means  than  arms ;  or  at 
least  the  juncture  for  a  successful  struggle  is  not 
come. 

It  is  not  now  disputed  that  the  Polish,  German, 
Belgian,  and  Italian  expeditions  from  this  capital, 
to  revolutionize  their  several  countries,  have  every- 
where injured  the  flag  of  republicanism,  and  occa- 
sioned alienation  from  France.  Every  attempt 
from  our  quarter  has  experienced  utter  defeat,  from 
the  common  indignation  of  those  countries.  The 
French  provisional  government  was  obliged  to  ex- 
cuse and  palliate  its  connivance,  as  well  as  it 
could. 

Lamartine  told  some  of  the  deputations  of  over- 
weening foreigners,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that 
every  nation  had  a  right  to  repel  the  interference, 
within,  or  from  without,  of  foreigners  in  her  con- 
cerns. The  diplomatic  communications  which  he 
read,  when  addressing  the  assembly  on  the  Italian 
question,  and  the  debates  at  Turin  and  Milan, 
show  that  Italy  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  ask 
French  cooperation.  Even  the  radical  Vorort  of 
Switzerland,  alarmed  at  the  manifestations  of  the 
Swiss  democratic  club  in  Paris,  disclaimed  league 
or  sympathy  with  the  revolution  of  February.  The 
speech  of  the  president  is  a  remarkable  document. 
It  is  thought   by  the  diet,  that,  in  revolutions — 
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however  lawful  on  the  whole — the  end  does  not 
always  justify  the  means  ;  and  that,  in  demolishing 
or  creating  governments,  there  are  modes  and 
agencies  which  all  regular  and  principled  commu- 
nities and  governments  should  discountenance.  We 
may  presume  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
cities — quite  natural — was  single-minded  ;  with- 
out any  alloy ;  but  we  see  American  letters  and 
editorial  articles  in  the  London  papers,  which 
ascribe  the  emulation  of  homage  to  French  trans- 
formation and  Irish  patriotism,  in  part  to  **  elec- 
tioneering ruse'' — to  the  habit  of  making  political 
capital  out  of  all  occasions  of  the  kind.  For  the 
preservation  of  a  sound  moral  sense — as  important 
for  nations  as  individuals — it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire whether  our  sudden  sympathies  and  explo- 
sive predilections  be  just  and  consistent.  Upon 
reflection,  fervent  praise  and  solemn  compliment 
might  not  seem  due  to  a  people,  for  merely  abstain- 
ing from  general  proscription,  butchery,  and  pil- 
lage, of  each  o^Aer,  after  demolishing  a  government 
created  by  themselves,  and  consisting  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood — the  same  people  being  universally 
armed  and  on  the  alert  for  mutual  aggression  or 
repression.  We  can  understand  any  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  northern  Italians,  who  fight 
desperately  to  expel  a  foreign  sceptre,  or  to  the 
Arab  Abd-el-Kader,  now  a  prisoner  at  Pau,  who, 
so  many  years,  so  gallantly  and  skilfully  contended 
against  the  subjugation  of  his  race  by  a  foreign 
invader.  The  people  to  be  honored  and  felicitated 
are  those  who,  like  the  Americans,  have  never 
submitted  to  tyranny,  and  have  tranquilly  prac- 
tised and  gloriously  enjoyed  the  free  institutions 
which  it  needed  the  true  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
Christian  liberty  and  social  welfare  to  devise  and 
establish.  What  peculiar  merit  is  discoverable 
in  not  going  to  war,  when  there  is  no  provocation 
— when  no  enemy  is  prepared  or  disposed  to  fight — 
when  domestic  motives,  the  strongest  possible, 
abound  for  keeping  the  peace  1  Much  political 
philosophy  may  be  educed  from  the  recent  events 
and  phases  in  Europe  ;  but  I  reserve  it  for  a  sequel 
not  very  remote.  A  deal  will  have  been  gained 
for  popular  freedom  on  the  continent,  although  the 
old  royalties  should  survive.  Possibly,  in  the  end, 
the  revolution  of  France  will  have  produced  more 
benefit  to  other  nations  than  to  herself. 

An  able  editor  remarks  that  in  France,  on  the 
ruins  of  all  public  authority,  two  great  powers 
have  arisen — one,  the  national  assembly,  moral 
and  political ;  the  other,  of  arms,  the  national 
guard  and  the  line  united.  These  are  the  only 
reliable  defences  against  anarchy,  civil  war  and 
universal  disorder.  But  the  assembly,  he  adds, 
is  the  sheet-anchor  of  mercy.  Hence,  the  tran- 
scendent importance  of  keeping  it  in  full  repute  and 
strength.  The  London  oracles  and  the  Paris 
press  judge  it  with  too  little  consideration  and  in- 
dulgence. If  we  dwell  on  its  composition,  num- 
bers, situation  in  Paris,  and  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  period  of  its  meeting,  we  may  be  surprised 
that,  within  three  weeks,  it  has  organized  itself  so 
well,  and    prepared    so    much  useful   work   and 


inquiry.  Every  one  may  lament  the  source  cf 
distraction  and  weakness  opened  in  the  formation, 
out  of  door,  of  clubs  of  its  members,  of  the  differ- 
ent nuances  or  shades  of  party.  The  divisions  are 
scarcely  yet  defined  or  substantiated  ;  but  these 
clubs  tend  to  give  them  distinct  being  and  direc- 
tion ;  in  one,  some  two  hundred  representatives 
have  pledged  themselves,  in  writing,  to  support 
the  executive  commission  and  the  ministry ;  from 
another,  all  the  members  of  the  old  chambers  are 
excluded.  "  These  associations,"  observes  a  re- 
publican candidate  for  the  assembly — a  former 
editor  of  the  National — "  will  have  their  adherents 
or  factions  in  the  city,  their  several  banded  forces  ; 
they  will  undertake  to  govern  the  ministries  and  the 
assembly  ;  they  have  no  sufficient  excuse ;  the 
representatives  can  know  and  consult  each  other 
by  means  of  the  many  standing  and  special  eom.- 
mittees,  and  of  the  daily  intercourse  of  all ;  ihey 
have  scope  and  liberty  in  the  tribune  and  the  ballot- 
urn  for  every  aim  and  idea ;  their  true  and  sole 
lawful  club  is  the  assembly  itself.  We  cannot 
forget  what  evils  resulted  from  the  direct  connec- 
tion of  our  first  revolutionary  legislators  with  the 
external  action  of  parties."  Perhaps,  the  mem- 
bers of  your  American  legislatures  might  deserve 
a  lecture  on  this  head.  The  central  committee  of 
the  Paris  clubs  propose  a  subscription  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  immense  amphitheatre  wherein  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  of  the  people  may  congregate 
at  any  time,  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs.  All 
the  clubs  and  the  ateliers  are  to  furnish  money  and 
labor. 


Paris,  Jane  1,  1843. 
In  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  the  armed  bodies 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  assembly  were  consid- 
erably reinforced  :  at  night,  various  large  gather- 
ings on  the  boulevards  occupied  the  police.  The 
executive  commission  announces  that  it  will  speed- 
ily submit  to  the  assembly  bills  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  attroupements  and  placards.  They 
must  be  restrained,  if  not  prohibited,  or  calm  and 
order  cannot  return.  A  prosecution  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  printer  of  a  placard  which  re- 
commends the  Prince  de  Joinville  as  a  candidate 
for  the  assembly.  It  is  asserted  and  believed  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  would-be  emperor,  was  in 
Paris  on  the  29th  May,  and  compelled,  again,  by 
the  government,  to  hie  to  London.  Every  princi- 
pal journal  oflfers  its  list  for  the  elections.  The 
department  of  the  Seine  has  to  elect  eleven  repre- 
sentatives on  the  5th  instant.  There  is  a  proba- 
bility of  the  success  of  Thiers,  Charles  Dupin,  and 
General  Changarnier — valuable  accessions.  Close 
attention  is  lent  to  the  executive  commission's  re- 
port on  the  insurrection  of  the  I5th  ultimo.  It 
forms  chiefly  an  apology  for  themselves,  and  an 
impeachment  of  the  ex-prefect  of  police,  Caussi- 
diere.  More  about  it  when  we  have  his  narrative 
and  recrimination.  As  every  day  is  said  to  have 
its  danger,  so  has  every  day  its  disclosures.  Cu- 
rious materials  for  history  are  supplied  by  con- 
trivers and  actors  in  the  three  days  of  February, 
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who  claim  credit,  as  rivals,  for  revolutionary  prow- 
ess and  service.  You  siiall  get  tlie  substance  of 
their  publications  in  due  season.  The  assembly  are 
a  little  relieved,  as  the  directory  have  conceded  the 
power  which  was  enacted  for  the  chairman  to  sum- 
mon the  military  force,  directly,  for  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign  body,  on  emergencies,  of  which  he 
is  to  be  the  judge.  Lamartine  delivered,  in  the 
tribune,  a  conciliatory,  compliant  speech.  The 
Journal  des  Debats  remarks :  "  The  assembly  and 
the  executive  are  dissatisfied  with  each  other,  but 
will  not  avow  why,  and  do  not  wish  to  part.  No 
one  utters  all  that  he  really  thinks."  Our  northern 
provinces  have  spontaneously  combined  plans  by 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  fifty  thousand  of  their  na- 
tional guards  can  be  thrown  into  the  capital  in  aid 
of  the  assembly.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  common 
in  the  electioneering  addresses,  such  sentiments  as 
the  following  in  that  of  the  chief  editor  of  "  La 
Liberte:^^  "I  am  for  the  tri-colored  Jlag  against 
Xhe  bonnet  rouge;  for  1848  against  1793  ;  for  La- 
martine against  citizens  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  con- 
sorts ;  for  the  national  assembly  against  the  armed 
clubs ;  for  the  national  guards  against  the  anar- 
chists ;  in  fine,  for  the  real  workmen  against  the 
disorganizers  of  labor."  Your  public  convocations 
that  have  sent  or  may  send  Yihexiy-caps  hither, 
should  learn  that  the  red — the  bonnet  Phrygien — 
is  detested  by  all  the  respectable  classes,  though 
it  have  a  chance  of  welcome  from  the  clubs. 

The  hierarch  of  the  disorganizers,  Louis  Blanc, 
member  of  the  late  provisional  government,  and 
apostle  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  placed  yesterday 
afternoon  in  a  critical  predicament.  The  president 
of  the  assembly  read  to  the  house  a  request  from 
the  law  officers  (sturdy  republicans)  to  be  author- 
ized to  include  another  of  the  representatives, 
Louis  Blanc,  in  the  prosecution  for  the  conspiracy 
by  which  the  national  sovereignty  was  assailed  on 
the  15th  ultimo.  They  alleged  violent  presump- 
tions and  weighty  evidence  against  him.  You 
could  not  conceive  the  excitement  and  tumult  that 
ensued.  He  entered  the  tribune,  pale  and  half 
mad  with  rage  and  fright.  He  cast  the  lie  on  all 
his  accusers  ;  he  admonished  the  assembly  that  they 
would  soon  be  invoked  to  revive  the  punishment 
of  death,  which  would  be  suicidal,  because  they 
would  destroy  each  other.  Bitter  contradictions  were 
exchanged  between  him  and  a  multitude  of  the 
members  on  the  floor.  On  the  whole,  his  passion- 
ate and  pointed  denials  of  any  privity,  connection, 
or  participation  whatever,  produced  an  impression 
in  his  favor.  The  minister  of  justice  stated  that 
the  executive  stood  aloof  in  the  question,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  assembly  should  retire  into  the 
committee-rooms,  where  it  might  be  less  tempest- 
uously treated.  Finally,  a  committee  of  eighteen 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  report.  The  re- 
quest of  the  law  officers  is  not  likely  to  be  granted, 
because  additional  excitement  might  prove  of  gen- 
eral detriment.  Few  doubt  that  Blanc  and  Ledru- 
Rollin  would  have  associated  themselves  to  the 
victors,  if  the  conspiracy   had  triumphed.     The 


assembly  do  not  sit  this  (Ascension)  day — a  pre- 
scriptive holiday.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
France  declined  yesterday  in  the  market.  It  was 
apprehended  that  the  government  would  carry  a 
loan — or  an  emission  of  some  hundred  millions  of 
the  notes,  for  which  government  stock  would  be 
given  ;  and  the  idea  or  belief  prevailed  of  a  deficit 
of  a  hundred  millions  in  the  ordinary  budget  of 
this  year,  1848,  ascertained  by  the  committee  on 
the  finances.  Lyons  is  still  disturbed.  New 
popular  disturbances  at  Berlin  on  the  2Cth  ultimo. 
The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  yesterday  disclaimed 
the  notion  of  going  to  war  with  the  government 
of  Naples  on  account  of  any  of  her  internal  revo- 
lutions. Her  army,  despatched  to  the  succor  of 
the  Lombards,  has  refused  to  return,  and  her 
squadron  has  coalesced  with  the  Sardinian  in 
blockading  Trieste.  A  decisive  battle  between 
Marshal  Radetsky,  with  50,000  troops,  and  Charles 
Albert,  with  his  united  and  ardent  legions,  was 
expected  before  Verona.  Success  to  the  side  of 
national  spirit  and  independence  ! 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

"The  Diplomatic  and  Official  Papers  of 
Daniel  Webster,  while  Secretary  of  State," 
have  just  been  issued,  in  a  fair  octavo  of  392  close 
pages,  by  the  Harpers.  These  Papers  treat  of  the 
North-Eastern  Boundary  ;  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  ;  Maritime  Rights ;  the  Case  of  the 
Caroline ;  that  of  Alexander  McLeod  ;  the  Right 
of  Search  ;  the  Ashburton  Treaty  ;  Relations  with 
Mexico  ;  Do.  with  Spain  ;  Sound  Dues  at  Elsi- 
nore,  the  Zoll  Verein,  &c.,  &c.  These  topics 
possess  a  deep  and  abiding  interest,  which  the  great 
ability  of  Mr.  Webster  is  calculated  to  extend  and 
enhance.  His  correspondents  and  antagonists  also 
were  generally  men  of  mark  ;  and  the  book  is  alto- 
gether one  which  will  command  a  place  in  every 
comprehensive  library.  An  accurate  map  of  the 
north-eastern  section  of  the  Union,  with  the  con- 
tiguous portions  of  British  America,  showing  the 
conflicting  claims  and  final  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary, is  a  valuable  addition,  while  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Webster  faithfully  presents  the  most 
massive  and  majestic  head  in  the  wide  world.  This 
is  a  book  for  grave  readers  mainly,  but  they  will 
know  how  to  study  and  prize  it. —  Tribune. 

Circumstances  affecting  Individual  and  Public 
Health.  By  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  M.  D. 
This  is  a  lecture  recently  delivered  before  the 
SuflEblk  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  But  it  is  a  valu- 
able discourse  for  general  reading,  and  there  is  not 
probably  more  than  one  in  one  hundred  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens to  whom  the  information  contained  in 
its  pages  is  an  old  story.  Dr.  Buckingham  has 
not  only  done  himself  credit,  but  has  deserved  well 
of  his  neighbors  in  telling  them  so  simply  and  intel- 
ligibly what  they  have  forgotten,  or  never  knew, 
on  the  important  subjects  of  proper  ventilation, 
good  drainage,  pure  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the 
deplorable  effects  of  the  opposites  of  all  these 
things.  Though  appearing  in  a  modest  form  and 
manner,  the  discourse  is  not  surpassed  in  value  by 
anything  heretofore  published  in  this  country  on 
the  same  subjects. — Post. 
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Prospectus.— This  work  is  conducted  in  tfie  spirit  of 
uittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
fcope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  oilier  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  AlhencEum,  the 
l)usy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  iJri^annia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  Tail's,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal,  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
rections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
%\l  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyage* 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shatl  systematically  and  very  ulljr 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  foreiga 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  t«. 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive- 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  iha 
we  can  thus  do  some  giod  in  our  day  and  generation  :  and 
hope  to  make  the  woii:  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
Ibrmed  family.  We  say  indutpensnble,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishins;  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "wmr?07rtrjfi'  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
\<>f  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages'and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
Eeld  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
t  year  in  advance.  Remittanres  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
vddresseato  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
*blIows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  S20  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve «      "        .        .        .        .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hannsi^mely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  mav 
De  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  thjre  wiU  be  no  diflicultyin  matching  the  future 
rolumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissior 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  come* 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law> 
and  cannot  legally  be  char^^ed  with  more  than  newspaptu 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oUf 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tiw 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  cA- 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  greal: 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volum© 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


r»_    11  .u    -n    •  J'    1  T          1    J          ,      ,                                                                  Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Or  all  the  Penodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
18  apoeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
neiish  lanauase.  but  this  bv  its  immensf.  PvtPnt  nm^i  „ u^„^:„.,  ;.,„i.,.^-„  „  ^„_._„: _*■  .i^^  human  mind 

J.  Q.  ADAMS. 


has  appe 

English  .^..^^^„^, o  ^j  ..o  .......t, 

Ute  utmost  expaasioa  of  the  present  age 


P,,„rAu"„.\,«  v..  Vk''T"T'-"*'''"''     "  contams  indeed  the  exposition  oniy  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  .• 
of  the  present  ase.  ^  ^  i  r*    ai^atlic 
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From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
PEAK    OF    POPOCATAPETL. 

Although  the  American  army  is  about  leaving 
Mexico,  the  stars  and  stripes  will  still  continue  to 
wave  over  that  country,  having  been  planted  on 
the  almost  inaccessible  peaks  of  Orizaba  and  Po- 
pocatapetl.  An  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  first- 
raentioned  peak,  about  18,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sRa,  by  a  party  of  American  officers,  we 
have  already  published.  Of  about  forty  individu- 
als who  made  the  attempt,  only  the  following 
reached  the  summit,  viz..  Major  Manigault,  Capt. 
Lomax,  and  Lieut.  Reynolds,  of  the  army,  and 
Lieut.  Maynard,  (the  same  who  acquitted  himself 
so  nobly  at  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,)  and 
Passed  Midshipman  Rogers,  (who  distinguished 
himself  during  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was 
finally  taken  prisoner  as  a  spy,)  of  the  navy.  This 
ascent  is  said  to  have  never  before  been  effected 
by  man,  and  was  pronounced  by  Humboldt,  who 
himself  made  the  attempt,  impracticable.  The 
American  flag  (made  of  shirts  on  the  spot,  for 
want  of  better  materials)  was  hoisted  and  made 
fast  on  the  highest  peak. 

Another  party  of  American  officers,  together 
with  an  Englishman,  who  is  a  professor  in  a  college 
at  Mexico,  have  ascended  the  peak  of  Popoca- 
tapetl.  A  description  of  the  ascent  is  published 
in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  party,  who  signs  himself  Stateburg.  The 
original  party,  on  leaving  the  capital,  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  officers,  with  an  escort  of  about 
seventy  dragoons,  and  several  citizens,  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign.  This  was  on  the  3d  of  April. 
On  the  6th  they  reached  the  village  of  Asumba, 
at  the  western  base  of  the  mountain.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  having  procured  guides,  they 
commenced  the  ascent.  That  night  they  spent  at 
a  herdsmen's  hut,  only  occasionally  inhabited, 
near  the  limit  of  vegetation. 

We  arrived  at  the  hut  (says  the  narrative)  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  flattered  ourselves 
that  round  our  camp  fires  of  blazing  pine  knots  we 
would  pass  a  tolerably  comfortable  night.  But,  in 
the  evening,  a  dark  cloud  gathered  over  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  now  far  below  us,  and  distant  thunder 
announced  the  approach  of  a  storm.  We  watched 
the  heavy  masses  of  vapor  piling  themselves  about 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  rolling  up  its  steep 
sides,  until  they  broke  upon  us  in  driving  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sent  us  shivering  with  cold  to  our  tents. 
Our  guides  comforted  us  at  first  with  assurances 
that  the  storm  would  not  last  long ;  but  all  night 
the  fierce  wind,  rumbling  with  dismal  sounds  along 
the  ravines,  and  whistling  through  the  torn  branches 
of  the  pines  around  us,  continued  to  drive  the  snow 
upon  us.  Our  fires  were  nearly  extinguished,  and 
to  complete  the  gloominess  of  our  situation,  we 
were  enveloped  in  utter  darkness,  save  when  the 
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lightning  cast  its  glare  about  us,  and  threatened  us 
by  its  close  proximity.  At  one  time  we  were 
startled  by  an  explosion,  like  the  sharp  report  of  a 
long  eighteen,  and  next  morning  we  found  a  pine, 
wiihin  thirty  paces  of  the  place  where  we  had  been 
lying,  shattered  by  the  bolt.  It  had  been  our  inten- 
tion to  rise  in  the  morning  at  about  one  o'clock, 
and  commence  the  ascent  about  two ;  but  at  that 
hour  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  storm.  At  day- 
light it  ceased  snowing,  but  the  wind  continued,  and 
whirled  the  dense  clouds  about  us,  so  that  we  could 
distinguish  no  landmarks,  and  our  guides  said  that 
it  would  be  pure  folly  to  attempt  moving.  Our  im- 
patience would  listen  to  no  reason,  and  at  length,^ 
yielding  to  our  importunities,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  the  weather's  growing  better  after  sunrise,  they 
consented  to  lead  us  on.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  in  no  previous  attempt  had  the  ascent  been 
successfully  made  when  the  snow  lay  upon  the 
mountain  more  than  a  thousand  feet  from  its  sum 
mit  on  this  side  ;  and  now  it  had  fallen  lower  even 
than  our  position,  and  covered  quite  six  times  that 
height.  Leaving  our  escort  and  attendants,  except 
a  few  who  wished  to  accompany  us,  we  quitted 
our  camp  at  six  o'clock,  and  a  brisk  walk  of  an 
hour  brought  us  to  the  limit  of  vegetation.  The 
weather  had  not  grown  more  favorable,  and  our 
guides  declined  going  any  further.  Seeing  that 
the  poor  fellows  had  nothing  on  their  feet  but  san- 
dals, and  that  their  backs  were  about  as  poorly 
protected,  we  could  not  insist  on  their  accompany- 
ing us,  but  were  satisfied  with  a  description  of  the 
route  that  we  ought  to  pursue  ;  and,  braving  all 
obstacles,  we  ascended  into  the  clouds  and  snow 
above  us.  We  were  constantly  led  on  by  the  hope 
that  the  sun  would  presently  find  its  way  to  us,  and 
that  we  might  then  accomplish  our  object. 

After  toiling  through  about  two  miles,  and  gain- 
ing an  elevation  of*  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  limit  of  vegetation,  the  cold  became  severely 
biting,  and  a  fine  sleet,  beating  upon  our  faces,  an- 
noyed us  excessively.     Some  of  our  companions^ 
and  attendants  began  to  drop  back  and  return  ;  but 
others,  more  obstinate,  pushed  on.     At  about  five- 
hundred  feet  greater  height,  the  thermometer  stood' 
at  23°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  weather  continued  to  bo- 
as bad  as  ever.     The  frozen  mist  formed  icicles  on 
our   hair,   beards,   and   eyelashes,   and   the    wind' 
seemed  to  pierce  us  through  and  through.  We  had* 
now,  out  of  about  thirty  who  had  set  out  in  the 
morning,  only  seven  left.     The  wind  had   taken 
Lieut.  Stone's  hat  from  him,  and  sent  it  at  railroad 
speed  across  the  field  of  snow  ;  and,  continuing  on 
bareheaded,   he  soon  became   completely  chilled. 
Whilst  we  were  stopping  under  the  shelter  of  a 
cliflf,  to  rest  ourselves,  he  stretched  himself  upon 
the  snow,  and  fell  asleep.     Fearing  that  he  was 
more  nearly  frozen  than  he  was  willing  to  admit, 
we  insisted  on  his  getting  up  and  returning  imme- 
diately, and  Capt.  Sibley,  2d  Dragoons,  returned 
with  him.     This  left  but  five  of  us — four  officers 
and  a  soldier.     It  may  appear  extravagant  to  speafc 
of  feeling  the  cold  so  severely,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  transition  from  tropical  heat  to 
regions  of  eternal  snow,  and  cold  12°  below  freezing 
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point,  was  sudden,  and  that  many  had  not  made 
sufficient  preparations  to  encounter  it.  The  re- 
maining five  ascended  about  five  hundred  feet 
higher,  and  then,  completely  baflHed  by  projecting 
cliffs,  and  unable  to  discover  any  landmarks,  we  re- 
luctantly gave  up,  and  turned  to  retrace  our  steps. 
The  landmark  which  had  served  others  for  a  guide 
was  a  very  prominent  conical  rock,  shooting  up 
from  the  mountain  side,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high, 
and  is  situated  about  one  thousand  feet  below  the 
crater ;  it  is  called  the  Pico  del  Frayle.  Those 
who  have  previously  made  the  ascent,  describe,  by 
the  assistance  of  this  rock,  the  only  practicable 
route  so  accurately,  that  no  one  could  fail  in  follow- 
ing their  steps. 

We  felt  confident,  at  the  time  we  turned  back, 
that  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  Frayle ;  some 
thought  we  had  got  above  it  even ;  but  w^e  could 
not  be  positive  as  to  our  position  at  that  time. 
When  we  had  descended  about  half-way  to  the 
pines,  the  sun  suddenly  came  out ;  and,  on  looking 
back,  we  felt  increased  disappointment  at  discover- 
ing that  we  had  been  near  the  base  of  this  peak ; 
and  we  instantly  resolved  to  urge  a  second  attempt 
next  day.  The  sun  was  now  shining  brightly 
above,  but  below  us  rolled  a  tumultuous  sea  of 
clouds,  sometimes  completely  engulfing  the  lower 
world,  and  leaving  us,  like  wrecked  mariners,  upon 
a  desolate  island  —  sometimes  disclosing  fleeting 
views  of  landscape,  lighted  by  a  momentary  ray. 
We  remained,  catching  the  succession  of  beautiful 
^contrasts,  presented  to  us  by  this  strange  sight, 
until  the  recollection  of  a  long  and  tiresome  walk 
to  camp  forced  us  away.  On  arriving  at  the  camp, 
we  found  that  some  of  the  party  had  already  given 
up  all  hope  of  success,  and  gone  down  to  the 
village  of  Asumba,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
those  remaining  were  for  abandoning  the  under- 
taking. A  few,  however,  were  willing  to  make  a 
second  attempt  next  day,  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  better  weather.  Of  those  who  declined 
joining  the  mountain  party,  the  majority  decided 
upon  a  visit  to  Cuernavaca,  and  a  beautiful  cave 
about  a  day's  ride  from  that  city,  whilst  three  or 
four  were  for  an  immediate  return  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  We  continued  chatting  around  our  fires 
until  a  little  after  sunset,  when,  sufficiently  tired 
down,  we  turned  into  our  tents.  Before  much 
time  had  elapsed,  some  faint  complaints  began  to 
be  made  about  inflamed  eyes.  To  complaints  suc- 
ceeded groans,  and  finally,  towards  midnight,  all 
who  had  been  up  the  mountain  were  fairly  scream- 
ing with  torture.  I  was  not  amongst  those  who 
suffered  most  severely,  and  yet  I  never  felt  such 
tormentuig  pam  in  all  my  life  before.  The  pulling 
of  half  a  dozen  teeth  at  one  time  would  have  been 
nothmg  to  what  we  endured.  No  one  slept  a  mo- 
ment. Most  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie  still  at  all, 
and  were  walkmg  about  nearly  all  night.  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  hospital  in  Mexico  was 
there  that  night  as  much  keen  suffering  as  there 
was  in  our  camp.  The  next  morning  our  Guides 
prepared  a  wash  for  us,  which  allayed  the  pain 
considerably,  and  even  enabled  a  few  of  those  who 
were  the  least  injured  to  open  their  eyes  slightly 
tmd  to  see  a  few  paces  before  them.  Of  course  our 
•condition  utterly  forbade  anything  like  the  renew- 
ing of  our  attempt,  and  we  descended  to  the  town 
of  Ameika,  nearly  all  being  still  so  blind  as  to  re- 
quire being  led  every  step  of  the  way. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  town,  we  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  alcade,  who  gave  us  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  which  soon  reduced  the  inflamma- 


tion. The  next  morning  our  party  split.  More 
than  half,  with  Capt.  Sibley,  of  the  Dragoons,  and 
Capt.  Porter,  of  the  Riflemen,  went  off  with  the 
mounted  portion  of  the  escort  towards  Cuernavaca  ; 
some  six  or  eight  others  returned  to  Mexico ;  and 
seven  officers,  and  Mr.  Baggally,  remained  at 
Ameika,  determined  on  seeing  the  crater  of  Popo- 
catapetl.  The  officers  who  composed  this  last 
party  were  Capt.  Bomford,  8th  Infantry;  Capt. 
Fowler.  5th  Infantry ;  Lieut.  Newton,  Rifles ; 
Lieut.  Stone,  Ordnance ;  Lieuts.  Kirkham  and 
Buckner,  6th  Infantry  ;  and  myself. 

We  remained,  until  the  morning  of  the  10th,  in 
Ameika,  and,  being  almost  entirely  recovered,  we 
set  out  once  again  for  the  mountain. 

Profiting  by  our  experience,  we  went  this  time 
well  prepared  with  green  veils  and  spectacles, 
warm  gloves  and  thick  sacks.  Since  the  day  of 
our  failure  we  had  had  fine  sunny  weather,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  snow,  that  had  fallen  then,  had 
melted  away.  In  reascending  to  the  Vacaria, 
Lieut.  Newton  followed  a  wrong  path,  and  we  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  until  we  got  back  again  to  the 
valley.  We  left  the  escort  at  the  Vacaria,  and 
proceeded,  with  our  attendants,  and  a  few  soldiers 
who  wished  to  accompany  us,  to  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  limit  of  vegetation,  where  we 
pitched  our  tents.  The  night  wa.s  far  different  from 
the  first,  being  as  clear  and  calm  as  could  be  de- 
sired. We  rose  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  were 
on  our  way  at  half-past  two.  In  order  to  save  our 
strength  as  much  as  we  could,  for  the  tug  above 
the  Pico  del  Frayle,  we  determined  to  ride  our 
horses  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  send  them  back 
to  camp.  The  volcanic  sand,  which  lies  between 
the  limit  of  vegetation  and  the  region  of  eternal 
snow,  and  which,  from  its  depth,  is  usually  more 
fatiguing  to  travel  over  than  the  snow  itself,  was 
now,  fortunately,  frozen  so  hard  that  our  horses 
carried  us,  with  great  ease,  nearly  two  miles  be- 
yond the  pines.  It  would  have  been  quite  practi- 
cable to  ride  still  further,  but  we  did  not  care  to 
jade  our  horses  by  forcing  them  up  the  ascent, 
which  was  now  becoming  very  steep  ;  and,  more-  j 
over,  our  benumbed  fingers  and  toes  suggested  that  j 
it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  climb  than  to  ride.  It 
was  not  yet  daylight,  but  we  could  see  sufficiently 
distinctly  to  avoid  our  former  errors,  and  to  gain 
the  ridge  which  would  lead  us  to  the  Pico  del 
Frayle. 

Clambering  up  the  steep  slope  was  exceedingly 
toilsome,  and  we  began  also  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air.  We  could  not  walk  more 
than  thirty  steps  without  stopping  to  recover  breath. 
The  sun  rose  beautifully  clear  when  we  were  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  feet,  and  we 
enjoyed  at  that  moment  another  singularly  striking 
sight.  The  huge  shadow  of  the  mountain  was 
thrown  across  the  valleys  at  its  feet,  over  the  range 
of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
far  across  the  distant  valley  of  Toluca,  and  finally 
vanished  in  a  dimly  blue  point  several  degrees 
above  the  horizon.  In  the  purple  light  which  was 
spread  over  the  country  covered  by  the  shadow, 
only  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  prominent  features  of 
the  landscape,  could  be  faintly  distinguished,  whilst 
on  either  side  everything  was  glittering  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine.  Far  away,  to  the  west,  we 
could  see  the  white  cap  of  the  snow  mountain  of 
Toluca,  and  towards  the  south  our  view  extended 
over  a  vast  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  gradu- 
ally growing  less  and  less  distinct,  until  at  length 
all  seemed  to  vanish  in  a  boundless  sea.     We  had, 
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at  this  time,  no  view  towards  the  east,  nor  could 
we  see  any  portion  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  except 
the  extreme  southern  part. 

At  this  elevation  the  snow  lay  a  few  inches  deep. 
We  were  about  one  mile  in  distance,  and  about 
seven  hundred  feet,  perpendicularly,  below  the 
Pico  del  Frayle.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  that  point.  From  it  we  could  see  the  ex- 
treme peak,  about  a  thousand  feet  above  us.  Leav- 
ing the  Frayle,  we  followed,  for  about  two  hundred 
yards,  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  situated  ;  then, 
quitting  this  ridge,  we  descended  to  the  small  val- 
ley, or  rather  ravine,  which  separates  the  ridge  of 
the  Pico  from  the  next  ridge  towards  the  east,  and 
followed  this  ravine  to  its  head.  This  brought  us 
to  the  final  ascent.  The  snow  was  now  much 
above  our  knees,  and  this,  with  the  extreme  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  caused  our  progress  to  be  very 
slow.  It  was  not  possible  to  walk  more  than 
twenty  steps  without  stopping  to  recover  breath. 
We  felt  no  difficulty  or  pain  whatever  in  breathing 
when  not  exerting  ourselves. 

On  reaching  the  final  slope,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  a  black 
rock,  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  crater,  about 
the  middle  of  its  south  side.  At  about  ten  minutes 
past  ten  o'clock,  Lieut.  Stone  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  exulting  with  huzzas  at  his 
complete  success  ;  and  before  the  rest  of  us  had 
arrived,  he  had  already  fastened  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  his  staff,  and  planted  them  on  the  very 
loftiest  peak  of  the  mountain — the  highest  point  of 
our  continent.  Mr.  Baggally  arrived  soon  after, 
and  placed  close  by  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

Now  for  a  peep  at  the  crater.  It  appears  to  be 
perfectly  cylindrical  in  form,  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
m  diameter.  The  plane  of  its  mouth  inclines  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  making  the  northern  side 
about  sixty  feet  lower  than  the  southern.  Its 
depth  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet,  and  its 
sides  are  as  perpendicular  as  the  walls  of  a  house. 
In  its  bottom,  on  the  north  side,  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  chimneys,  apparently  about  five  feet  high, 
and  a  foot  in  diameter  at  their  mouths.  From  these 
there  is  constantly  emitted  a  dense  yellowish 
smoke.  The  chimneys  appear  to  be  pure  sulphur, 
and  all  that  portion  of  the  crater  is  covered  with  a 
crust  of  the  same.  From  a  great  many  crevices 
and  fissures,  in  the  side  of  the  crater,  smoke  and 
gaseous  vapors  are  ascending.  From  some  they 
pour  in  continuous  streams  ;  from  others  they  come 
in  regular  and  sudden  puffs,  as  though  caused  by 
water  dripping  on  burning  matter.  The  smoke 
which  comes  from  the  chimneys  is  generally  so 
dissipated,  before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cra- 
ter, that  it  is  not  distinctly  perceived  there  ;  but  I 
have,  on  some  occasions,  seen  it  from  the  valley  of 
Pnebla,  ascending  quite  densely.  There  is  an 
abommably  suffocating  stench  of  gases  about  the 
crater.  The  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the 
most  distinct  and  unpleasant.  From  many  differ- 
ent circumstances,  we  all  agreed  in  rejecting,  as 
perfectly  absurd,  the  idea  of  anybody's  ever  having 
descended,  by  any  means  whatever,  to  the  bottom 
of  this  crater.  The  only  foundation  for  such  a 
story  is  Carter's  statement,  that  he  procured  sul- 
phur from  a  mountain  that  burned  with  fire  and 
smoke.  But  as  a  mountain  may  mean  any  moun- 
tain, we  are  quite  sure  that  Popocatapetl  was  not 
th£  mountain.  We  had  splendid  views  towards 
the  east  and  north,  but  clouds  had  begun  to  accu- 
mulate around  the  mountain,  and  were  hanging 


over  the  other  quarters.  We  saw  Orizaba  very 
plainly,  and  had  it  not  been  for  heavy  clouds  flying 
about  its  summit,  we  believe  that  we  might  have 
seen  the  Gulf.  Our  view  of  Mexico  was  inter- 
cepted by  clouds,  but  we  could  see  Puebla,  as  if  at 
our  very  feet.  The  unpleasant  effects  of  the  gases 
did  not  permit  us  to  remain  long  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock,  we 
commenced  our  descent,  and  at  half-past  two  were 
again  at  our  camp,  having  been  just  twelve  hours 
in  accomplishing  the  ascent  and  descent.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  26°  Fahrenheit  on  the  highest 
peak — that  is,  warmer,  by  several  degrees,  than  it 
had  been  two  thousand  feet  lower  down,  on  the 
day  that  we  failed.  Others,  who  have  ascended  to 
the  crater,  were  either  less  fortunate  in  their  route 
than  we,  or  else  they  magnified  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  vastly ;  but  we  followed  their  descrip- 
tions exactly,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  gone 
far  out  of  their  way.  They  speak  of  having  to  pull 
themselves  over  crags  and  precipices  with  ropes. 
We  met  no  such  obstacles.  My  careless  servant 
had  lost  my  staff,  and  I  went  up  without  any  as- 
sistance from  any  thing  or  person.  They  did  not 
encounter  snow  until  after  passing  Frayle  ;  we  fell 
upon  it  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below,  therefore  we 
had  more  to  contend  with.  They  also  give  nearly 
double  what  we  give  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cra- 
ter. They  call  it  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.  We  place 
both  these  dimensions  at  about  half,  and  think  it 
grand  enough  at  that,  without  needing  exaggera- 
tion. There  are  no  traces  or  signs  of  the  crater 
having  undergone  any  material  change  for  centu- 
ries back.  The  elevation  of  the  crater  above  the 
valley  of  Mexico  is  about  ten  thousand  feet.  This 
is  about  equally  divided  by  the  parts  above  and  be- 
low the  hmit  of  vegetation.  Without  becoming  at 
all  stunted  in  their  character  or  appearance,  the 
pines  cease  suddenly  at  about  twelve  thousand  feet: 
very  good  and  luxuriant  grass  grows  also  at  this 
point.  Beyond  vegetation,  and  to  about  the  line 
of  eternal  snow,  is  a  belt  of  deep  volcanic  sand  ; 
and  above  the  sand,  hard,  compact  lava  extends  to 
the  crater.  The  elevation  of  the  crater,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is,  according  to  various  measure- 
ments that  have  been  made,  and  which  agree  very 
closely,  about  17,840  feet. 

The  precautions  that  we  had  taken  this  time 
saved  us  from  feeling  any  ill  consequences,  and  we 
came  down  unscathed  and  delighted. 

Stateburg. 


Velocity  of  Electricity. — The  immense  ve- 
locity of  electricity  makes  it  impossible  to  calculate 
it  by  direct  observation ;  it  would  require  to  be 
many  thousands  of  leagues  long  before  the  result 
could  be  expressed  in  the  fractions  of  a  second. 
Yet,  Professor  Wheatstone  has  devised  apparatus 
for  this  purpose,  among  which  is  a  double  metallic 
mirror,  to  which  he  has  given  a  velocity  of  eight 
hundred  revolutions  in  a  second  of  time.  The  pro- 
fessor calculates,  from  his  experiments  with  this 
apparatus,  that  the  velocity  of  electricity  through  a 
copper  wire  one  fifteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  exceeds 
the  velocity  of  light  across  the  planetary  spaces, 
and  that  it  is  at  least  288,000  miles  per  second. 
The  professor  adds,  that  the  light  of  electricity,  in 
a  state  of  great  intensity,  does  not  last  the  millionth 
part  of  a  second  ;  but  that  the  eye  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinctly  perceiving  objects  which  present  themselves 
for  this  short  space  of  lime. — Sharfe^s  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER    IV. THE    HAPPY    FAMILY. 

At  dinner  there  was  a  decided  diminution  of  the 
restraint  under  which  all  the  members  of  this  sin- 
gular family  party  had  previously  labored.  Some- 
what of  the  old  Eastern  sanctity  of  the  bread  and 
the  salt  yet  lingers  in  the  spirit,  however  utterly 
it  may  have  departed  from  the  forms,  of  English 
hospitality.  You  do  not  willingly  keep  a  man  at 
a  distance  after  you  have  eaten  with  him.  In  the 
present  instance  there  was  more  than  ordinary  diffi- 
culty to  be  contended  with,  inasmuch  as  the  cure 
of  disease  is  a  harder  task  than  the  maintenance 
of  health.  These  all  had  once  loved  each  other  ; 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  there  had  once  been  among 
them  that  habit  of  familiar  kindliness  which  is  all 
that  some  natures  know  of  love.  There  were 
therefore  memories  to  be  stifled,  allusions  to  be 
avoided,  wounds  scarcely  closed  to  be  touched  cau- 
tiously and  tenderly ;  there  was  anxious  tact,  con- 
scious and  elaborate  delicacy,  fear,  effort,  silence. 
How  unlike  that  service  which,  human  as  well  as 
divine,  is  truly  *'  perfect  freedom  !" 

Even  this  diflUculty,  however,  gradually  wore 
away,  and  by  the  time  that  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  table,  spread  with  wine  and  fruit,  drawn 
to  the  open  window,  through  which  the  children 
could  be  seen  at  play  on  the  sunny  terrace,  they 
were  all  conversing  together  quite  as  freely  and 
easily  as  if  they  were  acquaintances  of  three 
months'  standing ! 

**  Clever  boy  of  yours,  that!"  said  Uncle  John, 
addressing  his  elder  brother  ;  "  what  do  you  mean 
to  do  with  him,  Alexander?  make  a  lawyer  of 
him,  eh  1" 

Mr.  Lee  looked  forth  upon  the  gambols  of  his 
son  and  heir  with  a  smile  at  once  significant  and 
benign,  and  replied,  "  I  have  scarcely  yet  deter- 
mined ;  if  he  has  talent,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
not  to  give  it  full  development ;  but  he  is  very 
young  as  yet,  and  we  can  scarcely  tell  what  he 
will  be.  Certainly  his  reasoning  powers  do  sur- 
prise me  a  little  now  and  then — they  are  beyond 
his  age — and  he  is  so  ready  and  fearless  with  them. 
His  mother  can  do  nothing  with  him,  literally  noth- 
ing ;  he  is  never  without  an  argument,  and  I  do 
assure  you  his  logic  is  so  plausible  that  he  con- 
stantly puts  her  to  silence,  and  she  is  obliged  to 
call  me  in  to  carry  the  point." 

"  Which  you  do,  I  conclude,  with  the  strong 
hand  of  authority?"  interposed  Mr.  Becket. 

"  To  that  I  have  never  yet  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse,"  replied  Mr.  Lee,  complacently.  "  He 
is  always  amenable  to  reason  ;  explain  your  order, 
and  he  obeys  you  directly ;  but  he  won't  stir  a 
finger  unless  he  knows  why  he  does  it.  A  strong 
will,  a  calm  temper,  and  a  clear  head — I  think  I 
may  venture  to  pronounce  that  he  possesses  those 
three  gifts  in  no  inconsiderable  measure." 

"  Half  a  very  fine  character,  I  should  say,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Becket. 

"  And  pray  how  would  you  define  the  other 
half?"  inquired  the  father,  a  little  sharply. 

"  A  reverent  spirit,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  power- 
ful imagination." 


*'  Scarcely  very  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
lord  chancellor,"  remarked  Mr.  Lee. 

"  Very  good  things  in  their  way,  though," 
chimed  in  uncle  John,  "  all  except  the  last.  I 
never  in  my  life  before  heard  it  said  that  a  power- 
ful imagination  wos  necessary  to  anybody.  I  should 
think  Alexander  would  be  a  vast  deal  safer  with- 
out it." 

"  If  safety  were  the  principal  question,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Becket,  smiling,  "  he  might  perhaps  be 
safer  without  remarkable  abilities  of  any  kind  ;  but 
where  the  reasoning  faculty  is  unusually  strong, 
imaginative  power  would  seem,  I  think,  to  be  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  preserve  the  balance." 

"Imagination  preserving  the  balance!"  mur- 
mured the  puzzled  uncle  John.  "  Well,  that 's  a 
new  view  of  things,  certainly.  Why,  it  's  common 
sense  that  preserves  the  balance.  I  should  think 
imagination  would  be  rather  puzzled  to  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  Quite  out  of  his  line — of  imagi- 
nation's that  is — I  should  say,  anything  so  sub- 
lunary and  practical  as  that.  He — that  is,  imagi- 
nation, you  know — is  busy  in  making  poems,  and 
allegories,  and  castles  in  the  air,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  would  n't  trust  my  balance  to  imagi- 
nation, I  promise  you.  Queer  work  he  'd  make  of 
it ;  odd  sort  of  accounts  he  'd  keep,  I  fancy  ;  to  be 
sure,  if  one  could  pay  one's  bills  by  imagination, 
that  might  be  pleasant  enough,  but  there  's  no 
other  mode  that  I  can  conceive  for  imagination  to 
keep  the  balance.     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  Except  in  the  case  of  a  tipsy  man,"  replied 
Mr.  Becket,  joining  in  the  laugh,  "  who  imagines 
he  keeps  his  balance,  while  in  reality  he  is  falling 
into  the  gutter.  However,  don't  suppose  I  give 
up  my  principle  ;  there  are  two  scales  to  a  bal- 
ance, you  know,  and  as  long  as  either  is  in  the 
ascendant,  you  can't  say  that  the  balance  is 
even." 

This  was  far  too  abstruse  for  uncle  John,  and 
while  he  was  trying  to  discover  the  application  of 
it,  the  fair  Melissa  interposed. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Becket,"  said  she. 
"  Want  of  imagination  is  the  great  defect  in  our 
English  character  ;  we  are  so  matter  of  fact ;  and 
we  cling  to  forms,  and  laws,  and  creeds,  instead 
of  letting  the  imagination  have  free  scope  to  wan- 
der and  luxuriate  without  a  fetter  or  a  restraint. 
I  express  myself  very  badly,  I  know,  but  that 
is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not?"  turning  to  Mr. 
Becket. 

He  looked  a  little  confounded.  "  Why,  not 
exactly,"  he  replied  with  much  courtesy  of  man- 
ner ;  "I  think  obedience  comes  before  imagination 
in  importance,  but  then  I  think  the  imaginative 
temper  the  most  likely  to  be  obedient.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  think  that  an  over-submissiveness  to  forms 
and  creeds,  except,  perhaps,  to  such  as  ate  self- 
imposed,  has  been  generally  foun.d  to  be  the  weak 
side  of  the  English  character." 

"No,  indeed,"  cried  Mr.  Lee,  "  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  think  for  ourselves,  to  walk  by  the  light  of 
our  own  reason,  and  to  govern  ourselves,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation." 
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"God  forbid !"  hastily  exclaimed  Percy  Lee, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  ; 
then  coloring  and  looking  as  though  he  would  fain 
have  withdrawn  the  ejaculation,  he  added,  play- 
fully, *'  Don't  look  frightened  at  me,  good  friends  ; 
I  was  only  speaking  as  an  individual  who  feels 
most  particularly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  self- 
government." 

"  But,  Alexander,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Aytoun, 
"  is  poor  dear  Alic  really  to  be  brought  up  with- 
out any  indulgence  in  a  little  romance  ?  Is  it  to  be 
all  work  and  no  play  for  himi" 

'*  Yes,  indeed,  said  Melissa,  *'  seconding  her 
sister ;  *'  life  without  romance  would  be  but  a 
withered  twig ;  it  would  be  like  a  wounded  bird, 
or  a  pianoforte  out  of  tune.  I  don't  know  how  to 
express  my  meaning,  but  I  think  I  make  myself 
understood.  A  little  judicious  cultivation  now — a 
little  care  and  watchfulness — might  do  a  great 
deal.  You  should  make  him  learn  poetry  by 
heart ;  make  it  one  of  his  regular  lessons  to  learn 
so  many  lines  a  day,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  it." 

*'  I  am  happy  to  deserve  your  approbation  in 
this,  my  dear  ladies  ;"  answered  Mr.  Lee,  with  a 
slightly  satirical  bow  of  deference  to  his  sisters. 
"  Alic  is  in  the  habit  of  learning  stated  portions  of 
the  standard  poets  by  heart  among  his  other  stud- 
ies, and  I  have  never  found  him  at  all  backward 
in  this.  The  very  last  task  of  the  kind  which  he 
achieved  was  learning  the  whole  of  the  second 
canto  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' — no 
trifle,  1  can  assure  you.  And,  to  show  you  how 
much  interest  he  took  in  the  matter,  I  found,  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  had  amused  himself  by  pars- 
ings it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  had  detected  no 
less  than  eight  grammatical  inaccuracies!" 

*'Poor  Sir  Walter  Scott!"  said  Percy  Lee, 
with  much  fervor. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  turning  the  study  of  poetry 
to  some  profit!"  said  the  contented  father  of  this 
inteilectiial  prodigy. 

*'  Ah  !"  cried  Melissa,  "  poetry  is  profit  enough 
in  itself;  we  want  nothing  else.  It  is,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  the  very  acme — the  keystone,  of  it- 
self;— it  speaks  to  the  heart.  There  is  nothing 
like  it." 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  surprises  me  to  hear 
you  standing  up  for  poetry  in  this  way,  Melissa!" 
observed  uncle  John  ;  **  I  always  thought  you  were 
so  excessively  unpoetical." 

"//"exclaimed  the  indignant  lady;  "what 
can  you  possibly  mean  ?"  For  it  is  very  observable 
that  this  is  an  accusation  which  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  person  in  the  world  does  not  hear  with 
equanimity.  A  mathematician  might  possibly  say 
it  of  himself;  but  we  doubt  whether  even  a  stock- 
broker, or  a  railroad  speculator,  could  patiently 
endure  to  hear  it  said  of  him.  This  is  perhaps 
that  unconscious  testimony  of  the  multitude,  which 
is  worth  a  thousand  arguments. 

"  Well,"  said  uncle  John,  "  I  don't  know  ;  it  is 
my  mistake,  I  suppose ;  but  I  think  anybody 
would  have  thought  the  same.     You  don't  give 


one  the  least  idea  of  being  a  romantic  person  :  you 
don't  care  for  fine  scenery  ;  you  never  walk  out  by 
moonlight ;  you  have  n't  any  taste  for  music  ;  yoa 
never  read  poetry  :  in  short,  you  do  none  of  the 
things  which  I  always  fancy  a  romantic  person 
doing." 

Melissa's  color  rose  higher  and  higher,  but  she 
forced  a  laugh  :  "  My  dear  John,  you  are  so  sim- 
ple !"  said  she  ;  "  it  is  really  quite  amusing  ;  you 
never  see  an  inch  below  the  surface.  One  is  nat- 
urally very  reserved  in  the  expression  of  one's 
tastes  and  feelings,  and  you  fancy  directly  that  one 
has  neither  tastes  nor  feelings  to  express.  My 
health  is  too  delicate  to  allow  of  my  indulging  my- 
self in  many  of  my  natural  predilections ;  but  I 
only  wish  I  were  what  you  fancy  me  ;  I  only  wish 
I  had  not  that  tendency  to  romance  and  love  of 
poetry  which  were  born  with  me,  and  which  make 
me  feel  such  privations  so  very  keenly  !  As  to 
your  saying  that  I  don't  admire  scenery,  and  never 
read  poetry,  I  really  can't  imagine  what  you 
mean — it  is  so  very  strange  of  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  responded  uncle 
John,  in  a  tone  of  the  kindest  sympathy,  "  I  only 
say  what  I  think  ! — I  don't  think  you  hai^e  that 
tendency  at  all  by  nature.  When  we  were  trav- 
elling in  the  north,  you  know,  you  always  had 
your  newspaper  or  your  carpet-work,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  looking  at  the  lakes  and 
mountains  ;  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  you  have 
had  Shakspeare  and  Scott  in  your  own  private 
bookcase  for  two  years  and  a  half  without  ever 
cutting  the  leaves — except  of  Hamlet,  which,  you 
know,  you  had  down  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  lec- 
turing on  the  subject,  because  you  wanted  to  prove 
him  wrong  in  his  view  of  the  character.  And 
then—" 

"  Oh,  pray,  let  us  talk  of  something  else  !"  in- 
terrupted Melissa.  "  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  be 
discussed  in  this  manner ;  do,  please,  choose  some 
more  profitable  subject !  You  never  did  under- 
stand me,  and  never  will,  if  we  were  to  live  to- 
gether for  a  century."  And  she  wound  up  by  an 
appealing  and  victimized  look  at  Mr.  Coniston, 
which  she  trusted  might  neutralize  the  effect  of 
these  untoward  revelations. 

Uncle  John  looked  rebuked,  but  evidently  did 
not  quite  understand  the  nature  of  his  offence. 
Poor  uncle  John  !  This  was  often  the  case  with 
him.  Children  were  the  only  creatures  with  whom 
he  "  got  on,"  as  the  phrase  is,  perfectly  well.  He 
was  like  a  great  caricature  of  themselves ;  want- 
ing, perhaps,  in  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  de- 
tail, but  very  like  in  rough  outline  and  general 
features. 

There  was  now  a  great  commotion  among  the 
children  on  the  lawn.  The  "  Midas"  joke  had 
been  revived,  and  Alexander  had  insisted  upon  as- 
certaining whether  the  ass's  ears  were  concealed 
under  Ida's  profuse  curls.  As  she  stood  there,  a 
little  frightened,  with  all  her  golden  ringlets  ruffled 
and  disordered,  Godfrey*  undertook  her  defence, 
and  an  argument  ensued,  terminating  in  a  burst  of 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  little  knight-errant,  so 
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tremendous,  that  interference  was  unavoidable. 
Mrs.  Aytoun  and  her  brother  Percy  hurried  to  the 
field  of  battle  ;  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  for  any 
cause  which  enabled  them  to  escape  from  the  party 
within  doors.  Percy  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
struggling  Godfrey,  and  effectually  prevented  him 
from  making  a  second  onslaught  upon  his  cousin, 
who,  with  torn  collar,  and  flushed  cheeks,  but  un- 
diminished dignity,  marched  away  to  report  his 
wrongs  to  his  father. 

"  He  said — he  said,"  cried  the  unsubdued  reb- 
el, as  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  passion, 
he  tried  to  extricate  himself  from  his  uncle's 
hands,  "  he  said  that  mamma  was  more  likely  to 
have  the  ass's  ears  than  anybody  ;  he  said  it  of 
you,  mamma !  He  meant  that  you  were  stupid  ! — 
Let  me  go  ! — let  me  go  !" 

Mrs.  Aytoun  could  not  help  laughing,  though 
she  colored  a  good  deal  as  she  whispered  to  her 
brother,  "  Alic's  good  breeding  was  a  little  at 
fault  there!  A  little  piece  of  home  teaching 
slipped  out  by  mistake,  I  suspect." 

Peace  was  with  difficulty  established  ;  Godfrey, 
having  been  soothed,  coaxed,  and  kissed  into  good- 
humor  by  his  mother,  was  sent  off  to  amuse  him- 
self with  his  brother ;  and  little  Ida,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  tumult,  and  was  very  happily 
gathering  flowers  in  the  distance,  was  summoned 
to  bed.  She  came  the  instant  she  heard  her  fath- 
er's voice,  though  the  chain  of  daisies  and  blue- 
bells which  she  was  busily  manufacturing  hung 
half-finished  over  her  arm  ;  she  stood  at  his  feet, 
lifting  up  her  fair,  innocent  face  for  a  kiss,  and 
putting  back  the  curls  from  her  forehead  with  one 
tiny  white  hand.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and 
dismissed  her  with  a  fervent  embrace  and  blessing. 

"  Do  you  trust  that  little  creature  to  go  by  her- 
self?" asked  Ellenor,  in  a  tone  of  wonder. 

Her  brother  smiled,  but  did  not  immediately  re- 
ply. After  a  moment's  pause  he  said,  with  great 
earnestness,  "  My  dear  Ellenor — forgive  me  for 
saying  it — but  I  fear  that  boy  will  cost  you  many 
and  bitter  tears !" 

*'  Oh  !  Percy,  how  can  you  say  so?"  she  re- 
plied, with  flushing  cheeks  and  glistening  eyes. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  so  severe  a  judge 
of  a  little  childish  impetuosity  ?  He  has  the  most 
noble  disposition,  the  most  affectionate  heart ; 
when  once  his  anger  is  over,  a  word  or  a  look 
can  melt  him.  It  is  only  that  he  has  such  quick, 
enthusiastic  feelings  ;  faults  of  temper  always  go 
with  excessive  warmth  or  keenness  of  feeling,  and 
as  he  grows  older  he  will  learn  self-command.  It 
is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  a  mere 
child." 

*'  Quite  useless,"  returned  Percy  ;  "  but  quite 
possible  to  subdue  the  will.  I  do  not  question 
the  truth  of  a  word  you  say,  but  these  are  the 
very  reasons  why  discipline  is  sit  necessary  for 
him.  God  knows  it  is  not  for  me  to  teach  ;  but 
I  should  grieve  to  think,"  he  added  in  a  quick 
and  slightly  tremulous , voice,  "that  he  would 
ever  feel  what  I  feel  now." 

His  sister  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  laid 


her  cheek  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Dearest  Percy," 
said  she,  "  why  should  you  think  of  anything 
painful  in  the  past !  There  are  so  many  happy 
things  to  remember — so  much  love  and  peace — 
all  the  offences  given  were  mere  misunderstand- 
ings— and  you  know,  you  must  know,  what  perfect 
forgiveness  there  would  be  if — "  she  hesitated  and 


He  bowed  his  face  upon  his  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  spoke,  very  quietly  and  gently. 
"  No,  my  beloved  one,  do  not  tell  me  to  put  away 
painful  thoughts.  By  God's  mercy  I  trust  they 
may  be  ever  present  with  me.  And  do  not  suffer 
love  to  teach  you  gentle  names  for  sin.  I  did 
what,  if  possible,  I  would  at  any  cost  prevent 
your  Godfrey  from  doing.  I  made  self  my  idol, 
and  worshipped  it,  dethroning  thereby  both  duty 
and  love." 

"  Self!"  repeated  she  wonderingly  ;  "  how  an- 
gry should  I  be  with  any  one  else  who  dared  to 
say  that  of  my  generous  brother  I" 

"  There  is  another  idolatry  of  self,"  he  replied, 
"  besides  that  which  is  deliberate  and  conscious. 
To  spurn  away  the  circumstances  which  God  has 
assigned  to  you,  and  violently  shape  a  new  envi- 
ronment according  to  your  own  will,  what  is  this 
but  rebellion  ?  To  burst  the  meshes  of  that  golden 
network  which  love  has  woven  for  your  soul,  and 
insist  upon  developing  unrestrained  according  to 
the  measure  and  manner  of  your  own  choice,  what 
is  this  but  selfishness?  Oh,  for  my  lost  fetters  ! 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  very  prisoner  and  slave  in  the 
home  I  left!" 

The  voice  of  Ellenor's  sobs  broke  gently  upon 
the  silence,  like  the  pulsations  of  a  quiet  and  sor- 
rowful heart.  It  is  strange  how  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  sympathy  causes  the  shyest  feelings  to 
come  forth  and  show  themselves,  like  sensitive 
children  who  will  run  to  the  veriest  stranger  that 
smiles  on  them  lovingly,  yet  who  shrink  even  from 
a  mother  if  her  face  be  stern  and  her  voice  cold. 
No  word  of  his  penitence  had  Percy  Lee  ever 
spoken  till  now,  except  when  seeking  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  ;  and  now  it  seemed  as  though 
he  could  have  poured  out  the  whole  of  it.  There 
is  no  sign  of  love  so  true,  so  unmistakable,  so 
blessed  to  him  who  receives  it,  as  confidence  in 
sorrow.  Smooth  and  cheerful  of  aspect  are  the 
familiarities  of  daily  life,  but  who  can  mistake 
their  roving  glances  for  the  steadfast,  tearful,  un- 
fathomable eyes  of  friendship  ?  That  laughing, 
springing  infant,  with  noble  limbs,  and  cheeks 
ruddy  with  health,  you  may  exhibit  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  wel- 
come and  admire  him  ;  but  it  is  only  a  true  brother 
or  sister  whom  you  would  lead  into  the  shadows 
of  the  still  chamber,  and  place  beside  the  bed 
where  lies  the  deformed  or  sickly  child,  perhaps 
far  dearer  to  your  aching  heart  than  the  other. 
There  was  everlasting  truth  in  the  words  of  that 
woman,  who,  when  asked  why  her  love  and  inter- 
est clung  so  closely,  so  obstinately,  so  unceasingly 
around  one  whom  the  world  neglected,  and  who 
perchance  deserved  its  neglect,  said,  for  all  an- 
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swer,  "  I  have  wept  with  him."  And  who  ques- 
tions the  eternity  of  a  tie  thus  cemented  ?  We 
are  joined  together  as  by  nails,  which  pierce  while 
they  unite,  but  which  cannot  be  extracted  without 
shivering  the  wood  which  they  have  penetrated. 

*'  Ellenor,"  continued  Percy  after  a  pause,  in 
a  low,  terrible  voice,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
forgiven." 

She  looked  up  anxiously  into  his  face ;  he 
could  not  meet  her  eye,  but  went  on  hurriedly. 
"On  that  night — you  know  when  I  mean — the 
night  when  she  died  " — he  stopped  ;  he  perceived 
that  she  was  thinking  of  his  wife ;  after  a  short 
silence  he  said,  trembling  with  the  effort  which  it 
cost  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence, "my  mother."  Ellenor  clasped  his  hand  in 
hers  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  understood,  and 
again  he  proceeded  : 

*'  I  knew  it — long  before  I  heard  it ;  on  the 
very  night — at  the  very  hour,  I  saw  her,  Ellenor. 
She  stood  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  her  face  was 
hidden  in  her  hands.  I  could  not  speak  or  move, 
but  I  clasped  my  hands  together,  and  my  whole 
being  was  one  supplication  for  pardon.  For  the 
space  of  some  five  minutes  she  stood  so,  as  I  have 
said,  with  her  face  hidden.  She  would  not  look 
at  me — not  one  look — not  one,  Ellenor — that  face, 
that  lovely,  venerable  face  upon  which  I  had 
brought  the  shadow  of  so  many  griefs  that  I  feared 
to  see  what  I  knew  was  my  own  work,  she  hid  it 
from  me.  Oh  !  could  she  do  so?  And  so — she 
went  away — "  his  voice  dropped  to  a  murmur, 
"  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since." 

His  sister  was  weeping  on  his  bosom ;  she 
knew  not  how  to  comfort  him.  In  an  instant, 
however,  he  had  resumed  his  usual  self-command. 
"  My  love,"  said  he,  kissing  her  tenderly,  "  for- 
give me  for  giving  you  all  this  unnecessary  pain. 
Even  now  you  see  how  selfish  I  am — and  look, 
they  are  coming  to  summon  us  to  tea." 

Oh,  that  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  common  life  in  the  midst  of  mighty 
emotions,  how  unnatural  it  is !  It  is  as  though  a 
man  should  beat  time  with  an  unmeaning  and  dis- 
cordant stamp,  all  through  the  subduing  harmonies 
of  some  glorious  choir,  to  which  one  would  hold 
one's  breath  to  listen  ! 

Ellenor  fled  to  her  room ;  she  could  not  en- 
counter that  tea-party.  Will  it  be  thought  strange 
that  Percy  talked  more,  and  more  vivaciously, 
that  evening  than  he  had  done  yet?  He  began 
to  Mr.  Becket,  speaking  of  his  darling  Ida ;  and 
forgetting — as  the  most  reserved  will  sometimes 
forget — the  presence  of  uncongenial  hearers,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  betrayed  into  an  expression  of 
unwonted  vehemence.  "So  help  me,  God!"  he 
cried,  "  as  she  shall  never  see  the  face  of  evil !" 

Mr.  Becket  smiled  gravely,  and  shook  his  head, 
though  scarcely  in  discouragement.  "If  it  were 
possible "  said  he,  gently. 

"  It  is — it  must  be  possible!"  exclaimed  the 
other,  dropping  his  voice.  "  Surely,  by  the  en- 
ergy of  the  will,  by  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  in 
thought  and  action,  by  the  omnipotence  of  prayer 


Am  I  wrong?"  he  added,  suddenly  checking 

himself. 

"  Not  wrong,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Mr.  Becket, 
"  but  certainly  not  wise." 

Percy  felt  the  double  meaning  contained  in  this 
hint,  and  was  silent,  coloring  deeply.  If  the  truth 
of  the  suggestion  required  proof,  it  was  supplied 
the  next  moment,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Lee  struck 
into  the  conversation,  with  a  certain  bland  author- 
ity of  demeanor  highly  irritating. 

"  Not  wise,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "I  perfectly 
agree  with  Mr.  Becket.  My  dear  Percy,  how  is 
it  possible  that  a  man  of  the  world  like  yourself, 
should  entertain  such  a  very  romantic  idea  ?  One 
would  fancy  you  had  been  living  in  a  cloister  all 
your  life." 

"  Just  the  reverse,  brother,"  replied  Percy, 
with  resolute  humility  ;  "  it  is  the  knowing  so 
much  of  evil  which  makes  one — which  makes 
me  so  anxious  to  shield  my  child  from  it." 

"And  how  would  you  put  this  fair-sounding 
theory  into  practice?"  inquired  Alexander.  "My 
little  niece  will  be  singularly  educated.  History, 
of  course,  she  must  not  read,  for  by  that  she  would 
make  acquaintance  with  a  host  of  unknown  sins ; 
society  she  must  renounce,  and  the  feminine  rec- 
reation of  innocent  gossip ;  she  may  learn  lan- 
guages, but  not  study  their  literature  ;  all  poetry 
and  fiction  must  be  forbidden  to  her,  for  the  strug  • 
gle  betwixt  good  and  evil  is  eminently  their  sub- 
ject;  physical  science  would,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
her,  though  I  could  fancy  dangers  even  in  that ; 
painting  may  be  studied  under  severe  restrictions ; 
and  music,  I  suppose,  would  be  quite  admissible, 
only  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  gag  the  music- 
master,  lest  some  inadvertent  expression  of  his 
when  she  plays  a  false  note  should  let  her  into 
the  secret  that  there  is  such  a  sin  in  the  world  as 
anger !" 

"Eh,  Percy?"  interposed  uncle  John,  with 
great  cheerfulness ;  "I  should  like  to  hear  what 
you  have  got  to  say  to  that." 

"  Why,  you  see,  it  does  not  exactly  touch  me," 
rejoined  Percy  ;  "  I  never  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position that  all  causes  of  evil  were  external.  I 
have  blundered  as  much  in  my  endeavor  to  explain 
my  meaning,  as  I  am  afraid  I  am  likely  to  blunder 
in  putting  it  into  practice." 

"  Then  pray  do  explain  it  a  little  more  clearly, 
will  you  ?"  said  Melissa,  fretfully  ;  "  I  really  should 
not  fancy  you  were  likely  to  know  much  about  the 
proper  sort  of  education  for  a  woman,  and  I  should 
quite  like  to  hear  your  system." 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  sensitive  man  to  be 
called  upon  to  explain  "  his  system"  to  an  audi- 
ence disposed  to  be  captious,  sure  not  to  sympa- 
thize, and  so  intimate  with  him  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  restraint  either  of  manner  or  measure  on 
the  expression  ^  their  opinions.  The  agreeable- 
ness  is  increased  if  this  "  system,"  as  it  is  called, 
be  no  neatly  constructed  piece  of  carpentry,  par- 
titioned off  into  cell«  of  uniform  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, but  an  idea  which  dwells  in  his  heart  as  in 
a  temple,  and  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  contem* 
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plating  with  love,  and  handling  with  reverence. 
Percy  Lee  was  an  enthusiast  of  rather  a  peculiar 
stamp,  and  in  some  respects  he  had  failed  to  learn 
"wisdom  from  experience ;  he  was  still  somewhat 
addicted  to  trying  rash  experiments,  and  suffering 
acutely  from  their  ill-success. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  fable,"  said  he,  smiling,  to 
his  sister,  *'  and  leave  you  to  discover  the  appli- 
cation. Two  children  were  bidden  to  scale  a  high 
and  dangerous  mountain,  by  a  path  beset  with 
thorns,  and  infested  by  serpents.  Two  angels, 
"with  bright  faces  and  sober  eyes,  and  tall  folded 
wings,  stood  before  them  and  offered  them  guid- 
ance. The  one  child  was  self-willed ;  he  meant 
to  do  the  task  appointed  him,  but  to  do  it  in  his  own 
way ;  so  he  put  away  the  hands  that  were  out- 
stretched to  lead  him,  and  struggled  up  the  path 
by  himself,  wounded  by  the  brambles,  stung  ever 
and  anon  by  the  snakes,  and  in  much  peril  of 
losing  his  way.  The  other  child  laid  fast  hold  of 
the  angel's  hands;  and  as  the  angel  slowly  re- 
treated up  the  path,  the  child  pursued,  with  up- 
turned eyes  and  face,  that  never  wandered  from 
the  benign  and  radiant  countenance  which  bent 
towards  them.  Therefore  this  child  could  not 
even  see  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded  ; 
but  planting  its  foot  it  knew  not  where,  only  ever 
in  advance,  the  briars  as  it  trod  upon  them  changed 
to  flowers,  whose  crushed  blossoms  sent  up  the 
sweetest  fragrance,  and  the  serpents  drew  back 
abashed  from  the  presence  of  the  angel,  and  glided 
away  among  the  brushwood.  And  so,  when  the 
summit  was  attained,  the  face  of  the  child  was  as 
joyful,  and  his  garments  as  white  and  smooth,  as 
when  he  first  started  on  his  pilgrimage.'.' 

"And  the  other  child,  uncle  Percy?"  inquired 
Frederic,  eagerly,  and  drawing  closer  to  his  uncle's 
side  ;  "did  he  get  to  the  top,  too,  or  did  he  lose 
his  way  after  all?" 

A  sudden  emotion  came  into  Percy's  face,  and 
he  could  scarcely  command  his  voice,  as  he  replied, 
"  Perhaps  ;  I  do  not  know.  He  might  do  so,  after 
wandering  long,  and  suffering  many  wounds." 
Then,  quickly  changing  his  manner,  he  turned  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  inquired,  "  Well,  do 
you  see  my  drift?" 

"  Your  drift?"  repeated  uncle  John  ;  "  why,  no, 
you  have  n't  come  to  it  yet,  have  you  ?  I  thought 
the  question  was  zhont  female  education,  and  both 
the  children  in  your  fable  are  little  boys,  arn't 
they?" 

"/  see  what  you  mean,"  observed  Melissa,  "  but 
I  really  do  not  think  that  it  applies." 

"  Well,"  said  Alexander,  "  I  confess  I  am  rather 
in  the  same  predicament  as  John  ;  I  don't  exactly 
see  the  drift  of  the  story  ;  suppose  we  examine  it 
a  little. — And  first,  what  are  the  angels  intended 
to  represent?" 

"  I  hope  Melissa  will  be  so  kin*as  to  answer  for 
me,"  suggested  Percy  ;  "  she  says  she  understood 
my  meaning,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  explain  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  could." 

"  Come,  Melissa,"  said  uncle  John,  "  what  are 
the  angels?" 


Melissa  felt  decidedly  uneasy,  not  having  in  the 
least  anticipated  that  her  assertion  of  having  com- 
prehended the  mystery  would  be  brought  to  so 
speedy  a  proof.  However,  she  summoned  courage 
from  the  very  extremity  of  the  case,  and  answered, 
with  a  kind  of  intellectual  plunge,  "  Education,  I 
suppose." 

"  Education  !"  cried  uncle  John,  "oh,  that 's  all 
very  well.  And  it  is  uphill  work  with  most  boys, 
that  I  can  avouch.  But  if  you  mean,  Percy,  that 
my  pretty  little  niece  ought  to  be  educated  by  an 
angel,  I  really  don't  exactly  see  how " 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  interrupted  Percy,  driven  from 
the  cautious  silence  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
"I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  meant  to  symbolize  the 
two  tempers  of  obedience  and  disobedience." 

"  Yes,"  said  Melissa,  acquiescingly,  "  by  the 
two  angels." 

"No,"  reiterated  Percy  in  a  tone  of  despon- 
dency, "  by  the  two  children,  Melissa." 

"  By  the  two  children,"  said  Alexander  ;  "  a 
most  approved  moral  for  the  nursery.  Not  ex- 
actly new,  Percy,  but  perfectly  indisputable.  All 
children  are  taught  that  they  must  mind  what  is 
said  to  them.  And  by  the  top  of  the  mountain  I 
conclude  you  mean  the  end  of  childhood  ?" 

"  Entrance  into  the  world,"  suggested  Melissa. 

"  Into  the  next  world,"  said  Percy  quickly. 

"Death?"  exclaimed  uncle  John,  "entrance 
into  the  next  world?  Why,  Percy,  do  you  mean 
to  make  everybody  die  in  childhood  ?" 

"  My  dear  Percy,"  said  Melissa,  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance,  "  you  could  not  really  mean  death  ?" 

"  These  impromptu  allegories  are  apt  to  bewil- 
der even  their  composer  a  little,  when  one  comes 
to  apply  them,"  remarked  Alexander.  "  We 
must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him ;  we  must  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  The  top  of  the  mountain  sig- 
nifies death.  The  ascent  must  therefore  be  life. 
But  you  see,  Percy,  you  should  have  indicated 
the  point  at  which  childhood  ceases,  or  your 
allegory  would  imply  that  the  '  temper  of  obedi- 
ence,' as  you  call  it,  ought  to  continue  throughout 
life." 

This  was  spoken  with  mild  triumph,  as  being 
evidently  a  pleasant  exposition  of  a  result  so  unde- 
niably absurd,  that  the  mere  enunciation  of  it  dis- 
proved the  correctness  of  the  steps  by  which  it  had 
been  attained.  This  is  a  woful  species  of  argu- 
ment not  uncommonly  adopted  in  society,  and  few, 
thus  assailed,  have  the  courage  to  avow  at  the 
moment,  that  they  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  very 
idea  so  unhesitatingly  proffered  to  their  ridicule 
Indeed,  unless  you  have  a  great  deal  of  presence 
of  mind,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  are  surprised 
into  joining  the  laugh  against  your  own  principles, 
and  then  left  to  the  unpleasant  contemplation  of 
your  own  spiritual  minuteness.  Percy  would  fain 
have  held  1ms  tongue,  but  they  were  all  looking  at 
him  interrogatively,  so  he  began  with  some  hesi- 
tation. 

"  There    is    a   childhood    of  the   heart V 

said  he. 

"  And  of  the  mind  too,  I  think,"  interpoaad 
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Alexander.  "  My  dear  te/low,  you  must  excuse 
rae,  but  I  am  a  practical  man,  and  I  must  tell  you, 
that  all  these  theories  and  allegories  of  yours  are 
very  pretty  things  upon  paper,  but  utterly  unreal 
— in  fact,  mere  fancies  wherewith  to  amuse  a 
lively  imagination.  You  must  have  seen,  I  think, 
how,  even  in  itself,  your  system  is  not  coherent ; 
far  less  is  it  reducible  to  practice.  I  should  really 
be  sorry  to  think  that  you  were  likely  to  make  that 
sweet  little  girl  of  yours  the  subject  of  any  romantic 
educational  experiments.  But  I  know  enough  of 
the  world  to  be  aware  how  such  notions  end. 
Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  or  poetical  than  your 
views,  but  trust  my  word  for  it,  when  Ida  is,  as 
I  dare  say  she  will  be,  a  fine,  lively,  light-hearted 
girl  of  fifteen,  she  will  be  hiding  French  novels 
under  her  pillow,  and  flirting  with  her  partners 
behind  your  back,  just  like  other  young  ladies, 
and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  think  the  worse  of  her." 

"  Young  ladies  in  general,"  replied  Percy,  with 
the  first  approach  to  sarcasm  in  which  he  had 
allowed  himself,  '*  ought  to  be  grateful  for  being 
thus  made  acquainted  with  a  practical  man's  theo- 
ries about  them.  Your  system  differs  from  mine, 
Alexander,  for  it  is  not  '  a  pretty  thing,'  even  upon 
paper." 

'*  Truth,  my  dear  Percy,  truth,"  rejoined  his 
brother,  betraying  a  shade  of  irritation,  as  a  vague 
doubt  of  his  intellectual  supremacy  flitted  for  one 
instant  across  his  mind  ;  "  but  I  see  you  are  deter- 
mined not  to  confess  yourself  conquered — no  unu- 
sual case  in  an  argument,  as  Mr.  Conislon  can 
tell  us." 

**  Uncle  Percy,"  cried  little  Godfrey,  who  with 
fixed  eyes  and  earnest  face  had  been  trying  to 
realize  to  himself  the  circumstances  of  the  allegory, 
while  his  elders  were  discussing  it,  "  will  you  tell 
me  one  thing  ?  Was  it  not  very  awkward  for  the 
angels  lo  walk  up  that  hill  backwards?" 

The  question  was  received  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  Percy  heartily  joined.  Godfrey  was 
patted  on  the  head,  and  pronounced  to  be  a  most 
ingenious  commentator  ;  indeed,  as  his  uncle  Alex- 
ander observed,  '*  he  was  the  only  person  who  had 
discovered  the  true  purport  of  the  fable,  which,  if 
reduced  to  practice,  would  most  undoubtedly  be, 
at  this  time  of  day,  a  going  backwards.^*  Mr. 
Coniston  ventured  to  express  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  this  opinion,  and  Percy,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  said  that  he  agreed  in  it  likewise,  which 
was  taken  as  a  sign  of  complete  submission.  Mr. 
Alexander  Lee  always  considered  that  he  had 
this  evening  enjoyed  a  thorough  intellectual  tri- 
umph. 

•'  Why  did  you  desert  me?"  said  Percy  to  Mr. 
Becket  as  they  moved  up  stairs;  "  I  thought  myself 
sure  of  your  support." 

"  You  might  have  been  sure  of  my  inaction," 
replied  his  friend.  "  Since  you  are  fond  of  illus- 
trations, what  would  you  think  of  the  loyalty  of 
a  man,  who  should  proclaim  the  presence  of  his 
queen  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  rebels  pre- 
pared to  insult  her  ?     Don't  you  think  that  a  faith- 


ful servant  would  be  very  sedulous,  in  such  a  case, 
to  maintain  her  disguise?" 

*'  You  are  right,"  said  Percy,  "  and  yet  there  is 
a  difficulty " 

'*  Surely  not,"  observed  Mr.  Becket,  "  it  is  very 
easy  to  trust  to  the  holy  instinct  of  silence.  How- 
ever," he  added  smiling,  "  if  you  think  you  have 
done  any  good  by  your  little  allegorical  ser- 
mon  " 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  the  other  in  the  same  tone, 
"  have  mercy  !  I  have  suffered  enough  for  one 
offence." 

And  so  they  parted  for  the  night. 

CHAPTER    V. THE    WILL. 

The  will  was  read  by  Mr.  Coniston,  with  due 
solemnity,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  family,  on 
the  following  morning.  It  was  a  very  singular 
document,  but  as  we  do  not  possess  the  legal  qual- 
ifications necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  lay  it 
before  our  readers  with  due  technical  accuracy,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  them  acquainted  with  its 
purport  as  briefly  as  possible.  If  any  lynx-eyed 
special  pleader  should  profess  himself  able  to  drive 
a  coach-and-four  through  it,  (a  feat  which  we  have 
often  heard  alluded  to,  but  were  never  so  lucky  as 
to  see  performed,  and  which  we  suppose  to  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  fairy  exploit  of  draw- 
ing a  hundred  ells  of  muslin  through  a  ring,)  we 
beg  to  disembarrass  ourselves  at  once  of  his  incon- 
venient logic  by  assuring  him,  that  whatever- errors 
he  may  detect  have  their  origin  only  in  our  report 
of  the  transaction,  and  that  if  he  will  please  to  cor- 
rect them  in  the  manner  which  his  judgment  shall 
most  approve,  that,  and  no  other,  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  objectionable  phrases  were  really  ex- 
pressed. We  claim  for  ourselves  that  fabulous 
power  which  the  captains  of  ships  tax  the  credulity 
of  landsmen  by  assuming,  and  can  make  it  what 
o'clock  we  please  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Clayton  Lee's  principal  characteristic  had 
been  the  love  of  power,  which,  existing  in  a  nature 
of  no  large  proportions  or  noble  stamp,  was  fain  to 
develop  itself  in  all  that  minute  and  harassing 
supervision  of  detail  to  which  unintellectual  des-- 
potism  is  prone.  Had  he  been  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  he  would  probably  have  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  regulating  the  curl  of  judicial  wigs,  and 
apportioning  the  precise  quantity  of  starch  for  the 
stiffening  of  regimental  neck-ties.  Another  spir- 
itual pettiness  was  eminently  his,  namely,  jealousy 
of  the  exertions  of  others,  even  when  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes,  unless  they  were  openly 
and  unequivocally  subordinated  to  his  will.  He 
would  rather  have  been  thrown  by  a  runaway  horse 
than  have  the  animal  stopped  by  some  officious 
friend,  lest  the  bystanders  should  think  he  could 
not  manage  it  himself;  and  i^  he  had  been  thrown, 
no  injury,  short  of  insensibility,  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  asserting  that  he  had  done  it  on 
purpose.  No  man  was  so  sure  to  be  considered 
his  enemy,  as  one  who  had  substantially  befriended 
him  in  some  way  not  prescribed  by  himself.    Theae 
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peculiarities  may  perhaps  account  for  his  very  elab- 
orate and  unusual  provisions  for  the  arrangement 
of  his  property  after  his  death,  many  of  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  solely  by  the 
desire  of  making  his  authority  felt,  and  compelling 
his  descendants  to  do  by  his  order  what  they  never 
would  have  thought  of  doing  by  their  own  judg- 
ment. 

The  preamble  commenced  by  a  short  review  of 
the  past  misfortunes  of  the  Lee  family,  in  which 
the  fact  was  specially  noticed,  that  each  successive 
inheritor  of  the  property  had  come  into  full  exer- 
cise of  his  rights  at  an  eariy  age,  and  that  under 
each,  debts  had  increased,  and  resources  diminished. 
The  object  of  the  testator  was  then  stated;  namely, 
to  enable  a  considerable  sum  to  accumulate  before 
the  lands  and  k)rdships  should  again  pass  to  a  new 
possessor.  Next  followed  the  actual  arrangement, 
namely,  that  the  estates  and  entire  income,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  legacies,  should 
all  descend  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  Lee 
family  existing  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death. 
As  this  "  youngest  member"  was  a  girl  of  very 
tender  years,  certain  elaborate  regulations  were 
superadded.  The  manor-house,  and  a  moderate 
but  sufficient  allowance  for  its  support,  were  to  be 
committed  to  the  single  brother  and  sister,  John 
and  Melissa,  till  Ida  should  attain  her  majority  ; 
the  rents,  meanwhile,  being  suffered  to  accumulate 
without  any  further  expenditure  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  the  land.  Ida 
was  to  be  under  the  sole  personal  guardianship  of 
her  father.  The  marriage  and  "  establishment," 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  lovely  little  prattler  were, 
however,  contemplated  and  carefully  provided  for. 
Mr.  Clayton  Lee  gave  her  the  option  of  remaining 
single,  or  marrying  one  of  her  cousins ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  he  decided 
that  she  should  be  kept  wholly  without  intercourse 
with  the  aforesaid  cousins  till  she  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  which  period  he 
determined  that  all  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Lee  family  should  assemble  once  more  at  the 
manor-house,  in  order  that  Ida  might  make  her 
free  and  uncontrolled  choice  among  her  cousins. 
Should  she  then  insist  upon  rejecting  all,  she  was 
to  receive  as  her  sole  inheritance  the  manor-house 
and  grounds,  together  with  the  sum  allotted  for 
their  maintenance,  while  the  rest  of  the  property 
was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  equally  divided 
among  the  surviving  members  of  the  family,  with- 
out reference  to  age  or  sex.  Should  she,  however, 
marry  another,  not  of  the  family,  she  was  to  for- 
feit all  claim  whatsoever,  and  the  whole  property 
was  to  be  sold  and  divided  in  the  manner  before 
indicated.  On  her  marriage,  supposing  it  to  take 
place  as  desired,  with  one  of  her  cousins,  she  was 
to  be  considered  of  age,  and  to  come  immediately 
into  full  exercise  of  all  her  rights  as  heiress  of  the 
Lee  estates. 

The  countenances  and  demeanor  of  Mr.  Conis- 
ton's  auditors  would  have  been  interesting  subjects 
of  speculation  to  a  philosopher,  during  the  reading 
of  the  will.     Mr.  Alexander  Lee  threw  himself 


back  in  his  arm-chair  with  an  expression  of  pom- 
pous nonchalance  ;  he  had  a  new  political  pam- 
phlet on  his  knee,  and  he  amused  himself  with 
cutting  the  leaves,  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  one 
in  which  he  took  no  possible  interest.  At  the 
same  time,  his  manner  expressed  so  studied  a 
deference — there  was  in  him  so  conscious  an  as- 
sumption of  insignificance,  that  no  one  could  doubi 
as  to  his  actual  expectations.  Melissa  exhibitec 
an  indiflferent  copy  of  him  ;  she  was  playing  with 
a  bouquet,  and  occasionally  whispering,  with  ar 
affected  smile,  to  her  sister  Eilenor,  whose  eviden 
nervousness  was  irrepressible.  She  was  thinking 
of  her  boys  ;  her  own  means,  since  her  husband's 
death,  were  small,  and  she  had  learned  to  be  am 
bitious  for  their  sakes.  She  longed  to  provide 
them  with  every  conceivable  happiness — to  protec 
them  from  every  possible  deprivation.  All  he: 
visions  of  the  future  were  comprised  in  the  oni 
idea  of  their  advancement  and  distinction.  Lift 
was  to  her  a  fair  plant  covered  with  blossoms,  bu 
growing  out  of  her  reach,  and  she  would  fain  havi 
plucked  it,  but  only  to  wreath  it  into  garlands  fo 
those  two  dear  heads.  Her  anxiety  also  sough 
to  conceal  itself ;  she  changed  her  posture  a  dozej 
times  in  a  minute,  and  answered  her  sister's  remark 
with  a  hurry  and  agitation  which  often  caused  he 
to  speak  aloud  when  she  ought  to  have  whispered 
and  to  laugh  when  gravity  would  have  been  th 
more  fitting  expression.  Uncle  John  was  undis 
guisedly  fussy.  He  was  too  honest  to  affect  eithe 
indifference  or  regret  when  he  did  not  feel  them 
so  he  bustled  about  the  room,  rising  and  sittiu] 
down  again  repeatedly  without  any  apparent  rea 
son,  causing  each  person  in  succession  to  chang 
places  with  him,  always  on  the  pretext  of  resign; 
ing  some  convenience  specially  adapted  to  th  I 
individual  for  whose  sake  he  resigned  it,  and  thric  i 
crying  "Hush!"  in  a  loud  voice,  when  nobodi 
was  talking  but  himself. 

Percy  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  whi 
was  really  indifferent  and  preoccupied,  and  accord; 
ingly  he  was  the  only  one  who  behaved  with  stric 
decorum.  He  assumed  an  air  of  grave,  quiet  ai 
tention,  and  politely  assisted  Mr.  Coniston  in  tun 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  bulky  document. 

When  first  the  "  youngest  member  of  the  fan: 
ily"  was  mentioned,  all  Mr.  Alexander  Lee 
habitual  presence  of  mind  did  not  enable  him  t 
preserve  his  equanimity.  His  face  flushed,  and  h 
started — but  after  one  instant  he  conquered  all  e> 
pression  of  emotion,  and,  shading  his  eyes  wit 
his  hand,  listened  with  a  concentrated  intensity  o 
attention,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  conve 
an  adequate  idea. 

'*  The  youngest  member  of  the  family  !"  crie 
Uncle  John,  "  why,  that 's  wie,  is  n't  it?  Oh,  m 
dear  Percy,  I  beg  your  pardon — you  have  been  t 
long  away,  you  know,  that  really  I  quite  forgt 
you.  It 's  you,  of  course.  Melissa  is  older  tha 
both  of  us."  I 

'^Will  you  allow  Mr.  Coniston  to  proceec 
John?"  said  Melissa,  with  much  emphasis. 

"  Mr.  John  Lee  is  under  a  slight  mistake, 
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observed  Mr.  Coniston  courteously  ;  "the  provision 
here  comprehends  all  members  of  the  family,  not  a 
single  generation  only." 

"  May  I  request  you  to  continue  reading?"  said 
Alexander  stiffly. 

"  Poor  Alexander  is  vexed!"  subjoined  uncle 
John,  in  an  uncautiously  loud  whisper,  addressed 
to  EUenor,  and  expressive  of  unaffected  sympathy. 
"  It  is  no  wonder  ;  I  am  sure  /  always  thought  he 
would  be  the  heir." 

"Mr.  Coniston,  I  beg  to  apologize  for  my  bro- 
ther," said  Alexander, 'in  a  sustained  and  equable 
tone  of  voice;  "he  does  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you ;  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  con- 
tinue." 

"I  am  sure" — ^began  uncle  John. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  be  quiet,  can't  you,  just  for 
five  minuies,"  whispered  Percy,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  anxious  to  keep  the  peace ; 
"  we  will  hear  all  you  have  to  say  afterwards." 

Thus  rebuked,  uncle  John  submitted  to  be  si- 
lent, and  the  reading  of  the  will  was  completed 
without  further  interruption.  Mr.  Alexander  Lee 
rose  at  its  conclusion.  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  with 
a  cold  bow  to  Mr.  Coniston,  "there  is  nothing 
further  to  detain  us?" 

Mr.  Coniston  acquiesced  in  this  observation, 
with  that  deprecatory  and  uncomfortable  manner 
which  a  person  who  has  been  made,  however  in- 
nocently, the  means  of  conveying  rery  disagreeable 
information  to  another,  can  scarcely  avoid. 

"A  glorious  morning  !"  pursued  Mr.  Lee,  walk- 
ing to  the  window;  "it  is  a  shame  to  waste  it 
within  doors.  Ellenor,  will  you  ride  to  the  cliffs? 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  attend  you." 

Mrs.  Aytoun  withdrew  io  put  on  her  habit,  and 
there  ensued  a  very  awkward  silence,  which 
Alexander  in  vain  endeavored  to  enliven  by  labori- 
ous small  talk.  Everybody  felt  so  conscious  of 
the  annoyance  which  he  was  so  resolutely  de- 
termined to  ignore,  that  no  one  could  imitate  his 
magnanimous  equability,  and  his  own  temper  be- 
gan rapidly  to  fail  him  under  such  complicated 
trials. 

"  Why,  Percy,"  exclaimed  he,  addressing  his 
brother,  who  was  sitting  apart,  with  his  face 
bowed  upon  his  hands,  "  what  is  the  matter?  you 
seem  quite  overwhelmed  with  your  good  fortune." 

Percy  lifted  his  eyes,  and  the  sorrowful  and 
perplexed  expression  in  them  was  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  his  companions.  He  took  Alexander's 
hand  in  his  with  a  sudden  warmth  that  he  had  not 
shown  before,  and  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  My 
dear  orother — I  beg  your  pardon — but  don't  let 
there  be  any  coldness  betwixt  us." 

"Coldness  I"  repeated  the  other,  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  surprise,  and  extricating  himself  from  that 
affectionate  grasp,  "  you  must  excuse  me,  but 
really  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  you.  These 
sentimental  reproaches  are  surely  a  little  misplaced. 
You  are  now,  of  course,  the  head  of  the  family;  at 
least  I  conclude  you  so  consider  yourself,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that 
my  position  with  regard  to  you  is  in  any  way  al- 


tered by  the  fact  that  I  am  deprived  of  what  I  shall 
perhaps  be  considered  presumptuous  in  asserting  to 
be  my  just  rights." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Alic,"  interposed  uncle 
John,  while  Percy,  whose  self-command  seemed 
almost  entirely  to  have  forsaken  him,  observed  a 
distressed  silence,  "  I  don't  see  that  any  one  of  us 
can  be  said  to  have  a  right  to  any  share  of  the 
property,  strictly  speaking.  Old  Lee  had  a  right, 
you  know,  to  leave  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleased  ;  if 
he  had  left  it  to  his  housekeeper,  I  suppose  nobody 
could  have  found  fault  with  him.  As  far  as  re- 
garded rights  we  were  all  on  a  level,  and  your 
being  the  eldest  brother  made  no  difference  as  to 
your  claim.  I  must  needs  congratulate  my  pretty 
little  niece  ;  she  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  heir- 
esses in  the  kingdom.  Whichever  of  the  boys  she 
chooses,  will  be  a  lucky  fellow.  But,  Alexander, 
though  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  be  a  good 
deal  cast  down,  I  think,  you  know,  you  ought  not 
to  visit  your  disappointment  upon  poor  Percy,  who 
can  have  had  no  hand  in  it,  as  he  did  n't  know 
what  was  in  the  will  till  it  was  read  to  him." 

"  Your  judgment  is  as  profound  as  usual,"  re- 
turned Alexander,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  "  and  it  has, 
at  least,  the  happiness  of  possessing  your  own  con- 
fidence. But  I  must  positively  request  you  not  to 
promulgate  your  groundless  assumptions  as  to  the 
state  of  my  feelings.  I  imagine  that  nobody  but 
yourself  would  think  me  likely  to  be  cant  down, 
because  I  am  made  the  subject  of  injustice.  As 
to  the  will,  there  is  imbecility  upon  the  very  face 
of  it;  Mr.  Clayton  Lee's  intellects " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Mr.  Coniston, 
good-naturedly  anxious  to  save  him  from  any  un- 
necessary mortification  ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  impertinent  for  assuring  you  beforehand 
that  it  is  impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  that 
any  plea  of  that  kind  could  be  entertained  for  one 
moment." 

Mr.  Lee  bowed  loftily.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
said  he,  "  that  very  complete  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  all  emergencies ;  I  shall,  however, 
request  a  copy  of  the  will,  which  I  don't  suppose 
will  be  denied  me." 

Percy  rose  from  his  seat,  and  abruptly  walked 
out  upon  the  terrace,  followed  by  Mr.  Becket.  He 
cast  himself  upon  a  stone  bench,  and  again  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  "  Oh !  my  father,"  mur- 
mured he,  "  is  this  my  punishment?" 

The  voice,  the  attitude,  the  words,  all  seemed  to 
undo  the  lapse  of  years,  and  renew  the  time  when, 
in  childhood,  he  had  been  wont  to  carry  his  griefs 
and  his  faults  to  that  kind  friend  and  counsellor, 
and  receive  from  him  comfort,  reproof,  and  direction. 
Mr  Becket  had  always  loved  him  with  a  love  pro- 
portioned rather  to  his  capacity  for  virtue  than  to 
his  attainments  in  it,  and  he  now  spoke  to  him  in 
the  old  tone  and  manner,  with  a  mixture  at  once 
of  softness  and  authority,  that  might  have  seemecf 
to  many  fitter  for  the  past  than  the  present.  "  Tell 
me  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  my  dear  Percy,"  said 
he. 

"  It   was    enough    before — and    too    much," 
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replied  Percy,  hurriedly  ;  "  the  burden,  the  respon- 
sibility. Too  much  for  me,  whose  labors  are 
labors  of  penitence.  God  help  me  !  I  am  not  suf- 
ficient for  these  things.  My  lovely  Ida — my  little 
innocent,  stainless  babe — why  was  she  given  to 
such  a  guardianship,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for 
such  a  destiny?" 

He  stopped  ;  his  friend,  taking  him  gently  by 
the  arm,  led  him  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  A 
brook  flowed  beside  them,  whose  harmonious  mur- 
mur, as  it  chafed  against  the  pebbles  of  its  bed,  so 
blended  with  their  voices,  that  the  words  of  their 
conversation  were  undistinguishable.  Ere  they 
parted,  however,  Percy  kneeled  down,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do  in  former  days,  and  bov^^ed  his 
head  with  the  humility  of  a  child,  as  the  venerable 
pastor  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and  solemnly  gave 
him  his  blessing. 

That  night,  long  after  all  the  rest  were  asleep, 
Percy  Lee  left  his  room,  and  descended  softly  to 
the  library.  He  placed  the  lamp  he  carried  upon 
the  table,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  irresolute, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps,  and  with  an  effort  and  a  deep, 
heavy  sigh,  lifted  up  his  face,  and  looked  for  the 
first  time  upon  his  mother's  picture.  He  stood 
still,  with  hands  strongly  clasped  together,  and  the 
hours  passed  by  him  unheeded,  while  he  released 
not  that  fixed,  melancholy  gaze,  though  tear  after 
tear  rose  blindingly  to  his  eyes,  and  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  Steadily  and  unshrinkingly, 
though  with  much  agony,  he  went  through  the 
past,  step  by  step  ;  the  early  happiness — the  warm, 
confiding  love — the  childish  offences — the  tender 


pardons — the  never-failing  sympathy,  and  care,  an 
anxious  guidance.  Then  through  the  boyish  day 
— headstrong,  impetuous,  disobedient,  but  sti 
watched  over,  and  nurtured,  and  tended,  with 
most  gentle  and  steadfast  companionship.  An 
then  came  the  forgetful ness  and  ingratitude  of  hi 
manhood — the  strong,  selfish  will — the  pangs  ir 
flicted — the  heart  wounded  and  made  desolate- 
his  mother's  heart,  that  never  changed  toward 
him.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  stretched  fort 
his  hands  imploringly,  but  yet  ceased  not  from  th 
bitter  retracing  of  the  past.  It  was  daybreak  ei 
he  left  the  room,  and  then  he  went  not  to  rest,  bi 
to  the  little  chapel,  where,  kneeling  at  the  alta: 
rails,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  silent  prayer.  Wh; 
passed  then  in  his  thoughts  it  is  not  for  us  to  pn 
claim  ;  his  eyes  were  still  tearful  when  he  too 
the  little  Ida  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  into  th 
chapel  for  the  first  time,  to  be  present  at  the  servic 
which  Mr.  Becket  daily  read  there  in  the  earl 
morning.  She  clung  to  his  bosom,  and  looked  u 
in  his  face  with  a  kind  of  terror  ;  but  meeting  thei 
the  wonted  look  of  perfect  tenderness,  her  swe< 
eyes  resumed  their  childish  calmness,  and  sli 
watchfully  imitated  his  gestures,  observing  all  tli 
while  a  timid  but  by  no  means  sorrowful  silenci 
A  warm  but  mute  pressure  of  the  hand  was  e^ 
changed  between  the  friends  as  they  quitted  t^ 
chapel,  and  Mr.  Becket  kissed  the  fair  forehead  c 
Ida,  as  it  rested  upon  her  father's  shoulder. 

The  lilies  that  are  to  crown  a  bride  should  1 
gathered  at  dawn,  ere  the  dew  is  dry  upon  them,  • 
the  sun  has  had  time  to  sully  the  tender  brillianc 
of  their  first  whiteness. 


THE  INVmcreLE  ARMADA. 

TRANSLATED    (FOR    THE    JERSEY    TIMEs)    FROM    THE 

GERMAN    OF    SCHILLER. BY    A    BRITISH    OFFICER. 

AfflavU  DexiSy  el  dlssipatl  sun/.— Elizabethan  Medal. 

She  comes,  she  comes,  the  southern  haughty  fleet. 
Borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  groaning  main, 
With  shackles  laden  and  a  hated  creed. 
And  threatened  thunders  from  a  thousand  mouths. 

Big  vf\\h  the  world's  destruction  she  bears  on, 
A  swimming  host  of  towering  citadels, 
(Such  as  the  sea  ne'er  looked  upon  before,) 
Her  boastful  name— The  Invincible  Armada. 

How  loud  the  title  by  the  spreading  fright, 

She  strikes  on  all  around  ; 

Old  Neptune,  awestruck,  with  majestic  pace 

His  burden  onward  bears. 

Behold,  she  nears!  each  gale,  each  storm  is  hushed. 

See,  where  she  floats  right  opposite  thy  shores, 

Thou  happy  isle  !     Fair  ruler  of  the  seas, 

Great-hearted,  proud  Britannia! 

'Tis  thou  they  threaten,  with  their  galleon  hosts; 

Woe,  woe  to  thy  free-born  gallant  sons ! 

See,  where  she  floats!     A  thunder-laden  cloud. 

Who  won  thee,  say,  that  high  and  priceless  gem 
That  made  thee  queen  of  nations  upon  earth  f 
Didst  thoQ  DOt  conquer,  from  thine  own  proud 
kings, 


Of  nation's  laws  the  wisest  ever  known? 

The  Magna  Charta,  that  turns  your  kings  to  ci] 

zens. 
Your  citizens  to  kings? 
The  sea's  proud  sway  ; 
Hast  thou  not  wrung  it  from  a  million  foes. 
In  bloody  battle  on  the  foaming  main? 
Who  won  it  for  thee?     Blush,  ye  nations  all  ! 
Who,  but  thy  mind,  thy  spirit,  and  thy  sword? 

Thou  doomed  one !      Mark  those  grand  batter: 

yonder ; 
Mark  !   with  forebodings  of  thy  glory's  fall ; 
Throughout  the  world  all   eyes   are  strained 

thee, 
In  anxious  fear.     Each  freeman's  heart  beats  big 
And  every  good  and  beauteous  soul  bewails, 
In  sorrowing  brotherhood,  thy  glory's  fall! 

God,  the  Almighty,  cast  his  eye  on  earth, 
And  saw  thy  foe's  proud  lion-flag  unfurled  ; 
Saw,  threatening,  open  thy  too  certain  grave. 
Shall,  said  He,  shall  my  Albion  pass  away. 
And  perish  thus  my  noblest  heroes'  stock? 
Oppression's  rocky  barrier  crumble  down, 
And  last  obstruction  'gainst  a  tyrant's  power 
Be  swept  away  from  off  the  hemisphere  ? 
Shall  manly  worth's  firm  bulwark  be  destroyed 
God,  the  Almighty,  blew — 
And  scattered  to  each  wind  th'  Armada  crew ! 
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Charles  Marston  and  his  father  parted,  after 
the  brief  interview  recorded  in  our  last  number,  in 
the  hall  of  Dunoran,  upon  the  gloomy  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  murder  of  Sir  Wynston.  The  young 
man,  dispirited  and  horrified  by  the  awful  spectacle 
he  had  just  contemplated,  hurried  to  the  little  study 
occupied  by  his  sister.  Marston  himself  ascended, 
as  we  have  said,  the  great  staircase  leading  to  his 
wife's  private  sitting-room. 

"Mrs.  Marston,"  he  said,  entering,  "this  is  a 
hateful  occurrence,  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  taken 
place  here ;  I  don't  mean  to  affect  grief  which  I 
don't  feel — but  the  thing  is  very  shocking,  and 
particularly  so,  as  having  occurred  under  my  roof 
— but  that  cannot  now  be  helped.  I  have  resolved 
to  spare  no  exertions,  and  no  influence,  to  bring 
the  assassin  to  justice — and  a  coroner's  jury  will, 
within  a  few  hours,  sift  the  evidence  which  we 
have  succeeded  in  collecting — but  my  purpose  in 
seeking  you  now  is,  to  recur  to  the  conversation 
we  yesterday  had,  respecting  a  member  of  this 
establishment." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Barras?"  suggested  the  lady. 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,"  echoed  Mars- 
ton ;  "I  wish  to  say,  that,  having  reconsidered 
the  circumstances  affecting  her,  I  am  absolutely 
resolved  that  she  shall  not  continue  to  be  an  inmate 
of  this  house." 

He  paused — and  Mrs.  Marston  said — 

"  Well,  Richard,  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  it; 
but  your  decision  shall  never  be  disputed  by  me." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Marston,  dryly  ;  "  and,  there- 
fore, the  sooner  you  acquaint  her  with  it,  and  let 
her  know  that  she  must  go,  the  better." 

Having  said  this,  he  left  her,  and  went  to  his 
own  chamber,  where  he  proceeded  to  make  his 
toilet  with  elaborate  propriety,  in  preparation  for 
the  scene  which  was  about  to  take  place  under  his 
roof. 

Mrs.  Marston,  meanwhile,  suffered  from  a  horri- 
ble uncertainty.  She  never  harbored,  it  is  true, 
one  doubt  as  to  her  husband's  perfect  innocence  of 
the  ghastly  crime  which  filled  their  house  with  fear 
and  gloom ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  she  thor- 
oughly and  indignantly  scouted  the  possibility  of 
his,  under  any  circumstances,  being  accessory  to 
such  a  crime,  she  experienced  a  nervous  and  ago- 
nizing anxiety  lest  any  one  else  should  possibly 
suspect  him,  however  obliquely  and  faintly,  of  any 
participation  whatever  in  the  foul  deed.  This 
vague  fear  tortured  her — it  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind  ;  and  it  was  the  more  acutely  painful, 
because  it  was  of  a  kind  which  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  dispelling  it,  as  morbid  fears  so  often 
are  dispelled,  by  taking  counsel  upon  its  sugges- 
tions with  a  friend. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  strange  faces  began  to 
fill  the  great  parlor.  The  coroner,  accompanied 
by  a  physician,  had  arrived.  Several  of  the  gentry 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  had  been  summoned  as 
lurors,  and  now  began  to  arrive  in  succession. 
Marston,  in  a  handsome  and  sober  suit,  received 


these  visitors  with  a  stately  and  melancholy  cour- 
tesy, befitting  the  occasion.  Mervyn  and  his  son 
had  both  been  summoned,  and,  of  course,  were  in 
attendance.  There  being  now  a  sufficient  number 
to  form  a  jury,  they  were  sworn,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  where  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  was  lying. 

Marston  accompanied  them,  and  with  a  pale  and 
stern  countenance,  and  in  a  clear  and  subdued  tone, 
called  their  attention  successively  to  every  particu- 
lar detail  which  he  conceived  important  to  be  noted. 
Having  thus  employed  some  minutes,  the  jury 
again  returned  to  the  parlor,  and  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  commenced. 

Marston,  at  his  own  request,  was  first  sworn  and 
examined.  He  deposed  merely  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  parting,  on  the  night  previous,  with  Sir 
Wynston,  and  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  seen 
the  room  and  the  body  in  the  morning.  He  men- 
tioned also  the  fact,  that,  on  hearing  the  alarm  in 
the  morning,  he  had  hastened  from  his  own  cham- 
ber to  Sir  Wynston's,  and  found,  on  trying  to 
enter,  that  the  door  opening  upon  the  passage  was 
secured  on  the  inside.  This  circumstance  showed 
that  the  murderer  must  have  made  his  egress  at 
least  through  the  valet's  chamber,  and  by  the  back 
stairs.     Marston 's  evidence  went  no  further. 

The  next  witness  sworn  was  Edward  Smith,  the 
servant  of  the  late  Sir  Wynston  Berkley.  His  evi- 
dence was  a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  we  have 
already  stated.  He  described  the  sounds  which  he 
had  overheard  from  his  master's  room,  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  Merton,  and  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  them.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  mention,  that  it  was  his  master's  custom 
to  have  himself  called  at  seven  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  he  usually  took  some  medicine,  which  it  was 
the  valet's  duty  to  bring  to  him ;  after  which  he 
either  settled  again  to  rest,  or  rose  in  a  short  time, 
if  unable  to  sleep.  Having  measured  and  prepared 
this  dose  in  the  dressing-room,  the  servant  went  on 
to  say,  he  had  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  had  entered  the  room,  and 
partly  unclosed  the  shutters.  He  perceived  the 
blood  on  the  carpet,  and  on  opening  the  curtains, 
saw  his  master  lying  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  open, 
perfectly  dead,  and  weltering  in  gore.  He  had 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  seized  that  of  the  dead 
man,  which  was  quite  stiff  and  cold;  then,  losing 
heart,  he  had  run  to  the  door  communicating  with 
the  passage,  but  found  it  locked,  and  turned  to  the 
other  entrance,  and  ran  down  the  back  stairs,  cry- 
ing "Murder!"  Mr.  Hughes,  the  butler,  and 
James  Carney,  another  servant,  came  immediately, 
and  they  all  three  went  back  into  the  room.  The 
key  was  in  the  outer  door,  upon  the  inside,  but 
they  did  not  unlock  it  until  they  had  viewed  the 
body.  There  was  a  great  pool  of  blood  in  the  bed, 
and  in  it  was  lying  a  red-handled  case-knife,  which 
was  produced,  and  identified  by  the  witness.  Just 
then  they  heard  Mr.  Marston  calling  for  admission, 
and  they  opened  the  door  with  some  difliculty,  for 
the  lock  was  rusty.  Mr.  Marston  had  then  ordered 
them  to  leave  the  things  as  they  were,  and  had 
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used  very  stern  language  to  the  witness.     They 
had  then  left  the  room,  securing  both  doors. 

This  witness  underwent  a  severe  and  searching 
examination,  but  his  evidence  was  clear  and  con- 
sistent. 

In  conclusion,  Marston  produced  a  dagger,  which 
was  stained  with  blood,  and  asked  the  man  wheth- 
er he  recognized  it. 

Smith  at  once  stated  this  to  have  been  the 
property  of  his  late  master,  who,  when  travelling, 
carried  it,  together  with  his  pistols,  along  with 
him.  Since  his  arrival  at  Dunoran,  it  had  lain 
upon  the  chimney-piece  in  his  bed-room,  where  he 
believed  it  to  have  been  upon  the  previous  night. 

James  Carney,  one  of  Marston 's  servants,  was 
next  sworn  and  examined.  He  had,  he  said,  ob- 
served a  strange  and  unaccountable  agitation  and 
depression  in  Merton's  manner  for  some  days  past ; 
he  had  also  been  several  times  disturbed  at  night 
by  his  talking  aloud  to  himself,  and  walking  to 
and  fro  in  his  room.  Their  bed-rooms  were  sep- 
arated by  a  thin  partition,  in  which  was  a  window, 
through  which  Carney  had,  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  observed  a  light  in  Merton's  room,  and, 
on  looking  in,  had  seen  him  dressing  hastily.  He 
also  saw  him  twice  take  up,  and  again  lay  down, 
the  red-hafted  knife  which  had  been  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  murdered  man.  He  knew  it  by  the 
handle  being  broken  near  the  end.  He  had  no 
suspicion  of  Merton  having  any  mischievous  inten- 
tions, and  lay  down  again  to  rest.  He  afterwards 
heard  him  pass  out  of  his  room,  and  go  slowly  up 
the  back  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  story.  Shortly 
after  this  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  did  not  hear  or 
see  him  return.  He  then  described,  as  Smith  had 
already  done,  the  scene  which  presented  itself  in 
the  morning,  on  his  accompanying  him  into  Sir 
Wynston's  bedchamber. 

The  next  witness  examined  was  a  little  boy, 
who  described  himself  as  a  "  poor  scholar."  His 
testimony  was  somewhat  singular.  He  deposed 
that  he  had  come  to  the  house  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  had  been  given  some  supper,  and  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  sleep  among  the  hay  in 
one  of  the  lofts.  He  had,  however,  discovered 
what  he  considered  a  snugger  berth.  This  was 
an  unused  stable,  in  the  further  end  of  which  lay 
a  quantity  of  hay.  Among  this  he  had  lain  down 
and  gone  to  sleep.  He  was,  however,  awakened 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  by  the  entrance  of  a 
man,  whom  he  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  in  the 
moonlight,  and  his  description  of  his  dress  and 
appearance  tallied  exactly  with  those  of  Merton. 
This  man  occupied  himself  for  some  time  in  wash- 
ing his  hands  and  face  in  a  stable  bucket,  which 
happened  to  stand  by  the  door;  and,  during  the 
■whole  of  this  process,  he  continued  to  moan  and 
mutter  like  one  in  woful  perturbation.     He  said 

distinctly,  twice  or  thrice,  "  By ,  I  am  done 

for  !"  and  every  now  and  then  he  muttered,  "  and 
nothing  for  it,  after  all."  When  he  had  done 
washing  his  hands,  he  took  something  from  his 
coat-pocket,  and  looked  at  it,  shaking  his  head  ;  at 
this  time  he  was  standing  with  his  back  turned  to- 


wards the  hay,  so  that  he  could  not  see  what  this 
object  might  be.  The  man,  however,  put  it  into 
his  breast,  and  then  began  to  search  hurriedly,  as 
it  seemed,  for  some  hiding-place  for  it.  Aftei 
looking  at  the  pavement,  and  poking  at  the  chinks 
of  the  wall,  he  suddenly  went  to  the  window,  and 
forced  up  the  stone  which  formed  the  sill ;  undei 
this  he  threw  the  object  which  the  boy  had  seen 
him  examine  with  so  much  perplexity,  and  then 
he  readjusted  the  stone,  and  removed  the  evidences 
of  its  having  been  recently  stirred.  The  boy  was 
a  little  frightened,  but  very  curious  at  all  that  he 
saw ;  and  when  the  man  left  the  stable  in  whicl 
he  lay,  he  got  up,  and  following  to  the  door 
peeped  after  him.  He  saw  him  putting  on  an  out 
side-coat  and  hat,  near  the  yard  gate  ;  and  then 
with  great  caution,  unbolt  the  wicket,  constantly 
looking  back  towards  the  house  ;  and  so,  let  him 
self  out.  The  boy  was  uneasy,  and  sat  in  thi 
hay,  wide  awake,  until  morning.  He  then  toll 
the  servants  what  he  had  seen,  and  one  of  the  mei 
having  raised  the  stone,  which  he  had  not  strengtl 
to  lift,  they  found  the  dagger  which  Smith  ha« 
identified  as  belonging  to  his  master.  This  weap 
on  was  stained  with  blood  ;  and  some  hair,  whicl 
was  found  to  correspond  in  color  with  Sir  Wyn 
ston's,  was  sticking  in  the  crevice  between  thi 
blade  and  the  handle. 

"  It  appears  very  strange  that  one  man  shoul 
have  employed  two  distinct  instruments  of  thi 
kind,"  observed  Mervyn,  after  a  pause.  A  silenc 
followed. 

*'  Yes,  strange ;  it  does  seem  strange,"  sal 
Marston,  clearing  his  voice. 

"  Yet,  it  is  clear,"  said  another  of  the  jur} 
"  that  the  same  hand  did  employ  them — it 
proved  that  the  knife  was  in  Merton's  possessio 
just  as  he  left  his  chamber,  and  proved  also  that  X\ 
dagger  was  secreted  by  him,  after  he  quitted  \\ 
house." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marston,  with  a  grizzly  sort  o 
smile,  and  glancing  sarcastically  at  Mervyn,  whi 
he  addressed  the  last  speaker — "  I  thank  you  f< 
recalling  my  attention  to  the  facts — it  certainly 
not  a  very  pleasant  suggestion,  that  there  still  r 
mains  within  my  household  an  undetected  mu 
derer." 

Mervyn  ruminated  for  a  time,  and  said  he  shou 
wish  to  put  a  few  more  questions  to  Smith  ai 
Carney.  They  were  accordingly  recalled,  and  e 
amined  in  great  detail,  with  a  view  to  ascertsj 
whether  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  secoi 
person  having  visited  the  chamber  with  Me 
was  discoverable.  Nothing,  however,  appea 
except  that  the  valet  mentioned  the  noise  and 
exclamations  which  he  had  indistinctly  heard. 

"You  did  not  mention  that  before,  sir,"-8r 
Marston,  sharply. 

•'I  did  not  think  of  it,  sir,"  replied  the  mo, 
"the  gentlemen  were  asking  me  so  many  qut- 
tions  ;  but  I  told  you,  sir,  about  it  in  the  morning' 

"Oh,  ah — yes,  yes — 1  believe  you  did,"  srl 
Marston  ;  "  but  you  then  said  that  Sir  Wynsti 
often  talked  when  he  was  alone — eh,  sir?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,  and  so  he  used,  which  was  the  rea- 
son I  did  not  go  into  the  room  when  I  heard  it," 
repHed  the  man. 

"  How  long  afterwards  was  it  when  you  saw 
Merton  in  your  own  room  ?"  asked  Mervyn. 

*'  I  could  not  say,  sir,"  answered  Smith  ;  *'  I 
was  soon  asleep,  and  can't  say  how  long  1  slept 
before  he  came." 

"  Was  it  an  hour?"  pursued  Mervyn. 

**  I  can't  say,"  said  the  man,  doubtfully. 

"  Was  it  five  hours  ?"  asked  Marston. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  sure  it  was  not  five." 

"  Could  you  swear  it  was  more  than  half-an- 
hour?"  persisted  Marston. 

"  No,  I  could  not  swear  that,"  answered  he. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Mervyn,  you  have  found  a 
mare's  nest,"  said  Marston,  contemptuously. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,  sir,"  retorted  Mervyn, 
cynically  ;  "  which  plainly  requires  that  I  shall 
leave  no  doubt  which  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
can  clear  up,  unsifted  and  unsatisfied.  I  happened 
to  think  it  of  some  moment  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, whether  more  persons  than  one  were  engaged 
in  this  atrocious  murder — you  don't  seem  to  think 
the  question  so  important  a  one — diflferent  men, 
sir,  take  different  views." 

"  Views,  sir,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  especially 
where  they  tend  to  multiply  suspicions,  and  to  im- 
plicate others,  ought  to  be  supported  by  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  fancies,"  retorted  Mars- 
ton. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  fancies,"  replied 
Mervyn,  testily,  *'  but,  here  are  two  deadly  weap- 
ons, a  knife  and  a  dagger — each,  it  would  seem, 
employed  in  doing  this  murder — if  you  see  nothing 
odd  in  that,  I  can't  enable  you  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Marston,  grimly,  *'  the  whole 
thing  is,  as  you  term  it,  odd,  and  I  can  see  no  ob- 
ject in  your  picking  out  this  particular  singularity 
for  long-winded  criticism,  except  to  cast  scandal 
upon  my  household,  by  leaving  a  hideous  and  vague 
imputation  floating  among  the  members  of  it.  Sir 
— sir — this  is  a  foul  way,"  he  cried  sternly,  "  to 
gratify  a  paltry  spite." 

"  Mr.  Marston,"  said  Mervyn,  rising  and  thrust- 
ing his  hands  into  his  pockets,  while  he  confronted 
him  to  the  full  as  sternly,  "  the  country  knows  in 
which  of  our  hearts  the  spite,  if  any  there  is  be- 
tween us,  is  harbored.  I  owe  you  no  friendship 
— but,  sir,  I  cherish  no  malice  either  :  and  against 
the  worst  enemy  I  have  on  earth  I  am  incapable 
of  perverting  an  opportunity  like  this,  and  inflicting 
pain,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging  a  duty." 

Marston  was  on  the  point  of  interrupting,  but 
the  coroner  interposed,  and  besought  them  to  con- 
fine their  attention  strictly  to  the  solemn  inquiry 
which  they  were  summoned  together  to  prosecute. 
Meanwhile  George  Mervyn  and  Charles  Marston 
were  deeply  pained  and  embarrassed  at  this  fiery 
renewal  of  mutual  hostilities  between  their  parents  ; 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  each  had  cherished  the 
hope  that  they  would,  at  least  upon  this  occasion, 
have  met  without  the  exhibition  of  angry  feelings. 
There  remained  still  to  be  examined  the  surgeon 


who  had  accompanied  the  coroner,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  in- 
juries discoverable  upon  the  person  af  the  deceased. 
He  accordingly  deposed,  that  having  examined  the 
body,  he  found  no  less  than  five  deep  wounds,  in- 
flicted with  some  sharp  instrument ;  two  of  them 
had  actually  penetrated  the  heart,  and  had,  of 
course,  caused  instant  death.  Besides  these,  there 
were  two  contusions,  one  upon  the  back  of  the 
head,  the  other  upon  the  forehead,  with  a  slight 
abrasion  of  the  eyebrow.  There  was  a  large  lock 
of  hair  torn  out  by  the  roots  at  the  front  of  the 
head,  and  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
were  cut.  This  evidence  having  been  taken,  the 
jury  once  more  repaired  to  the  chamber  where  the 
body  lay,  and  proceeded  with  much  minuteness  to 
examine  the  room,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, more  particularly,  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  murder. 

The  result  of  this  elaborate  scrutiny  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  deceased,  they  conjectured,  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  easy  chair,  and,  while  he  was  uncon- 
scious, the  murderer  had  stolen  into  the  room,  and, 
before  attacking  his  victim,  had  secured  the  bed- 
room door  upon  the  inside — this  was  argued  from 
the  non-discovery  of  blood  upon  the  handle,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  door.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
had  then  approached  Sir  Wynston,  with  the  view 
either  of  robbing,  or  of  murdering  him  while  he 
slept,  and  that  the  deceased  had  awakened  just  after 
he  had  reached  him — that  a  brief  and  desperate 
struggle  had  ensued,  in  which  the  assailant  had 
struck  his  victim  with  his  fist  upon  the  forehead, 
and  having  stunned  him,  had  hurriedly  clutched 
him  by  the  hair,  and  stabbed  him  with  the  dagger 
which  lay  close  by  upon  the  chimney-piece,  forc- 
ing his  head  violently  against  the  back  of  the  chair. 
This  part  of  the  conjecture  was  supported  by  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  discovered  a  lock  of 
hair  upon  the  ground,  at  the  spot,  and  a  good  deal 
of  blood.  The  carpet,  too,  was  tossed,  and  a  wa- 
ter-croft, which  had  stood  upon  the  table  close  by, 
was  lying  in  fragments  upon  the  floor.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  murderer  had  then  dragged  the 
half-lifeless  body  to  the  bed,  where,  having  substi- 
tuted the  knife,  which  he  had  probably  brought  to 
the  room  in  the  same  pocket  from  w  hich  the  boy  after- 
wards saw  him  take  the  dagger,  he  dispatched  him  ; 
and  either  hearing  some  alarm — perhaps  the  move- 
ment of  the  valet  in  the  adjoining  room,  or  from 
some  other  cause — he  dropped  the  knife  in  the  bed, 
and  was  not  able  to  find  it  again.  The  wounds 
upon  the  hand  of  the  dead  man  indicated  his  hav- 
ing caught  and  struggled  to  hold  the  blade  of  the 
weapon  with  which  he  was  assailed.  The  im- 
pression of  a  bloody  hand  thrust  under  the  bolster, 
where  it  was  Sir  Wynston's  habit  to  place  his 
purse  and  watch,  when  making  his  arrangements 
for  the  night,  supplied  the  motive  of  this  otherwise 
unaccountable  atrocity. 

After  sonve  brief  consultation,  the  jury  agreed 
upon  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  John  Mer- 
ton ;  a  finding  of  which  the  coroner  expressed  his 
entire  approbation. 
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As  the  two  young  friends,  George  Mervyn  and 
Charles,  passed  through  the  hall,  they  saw  Rhoda 
gliding  into  her  little  study.  Mervyn  hesitated,  as 
if  about  to  follow  her ;  but  sighed,  and  said,  after 
a  moment's  pause — 

"  Charles,  I  think  she  is  more  beautiful  than 
ever." 

Charles  looked  gratified,  and  replied — 

"  She  is  greatly  improved  since  I  saw  her  last 
— she  is  certainly  very  pretty." 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  and  after  a  few 
seconds,  Mervyn  said  with  a  sigh — 

"You  can't  think  how  my  father's  unhappy 
disagreement  with  yours  afflicts  me.  I  could  have 
died  with  vexation  to-day." 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  deplorable  thing — such  near 
neighbors,  too,"  replied  Charles. 

It  was  quite  plain  in  what  direction  the  thoughts 
of  the  two  young  men  were  travelling. 

#  #  *  #  *  * 

Marston,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  had  informa- 
tions, embodying  the  principal  part  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  coroner,  sworn  against  Merton, 
and  transmitted  a  copy  of  them  to  the  castle.  A 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  culprit  was 
forthwith  offered  in  the  Gazette,  but  for  some 
months  without  effect. 

Marston  had,  in  the  interval,  vnritten  to  several 
of  Sir  Wynston's  many  relations  announcing  the 
catastrophe,  and  requesting  that  steps  might  im- 
mediately be  taken  to  have  the  body  removed. 
Meanwhile,  undertakers  were  busy  in  the  chamber 
of  death.  The  corpse  was  enclosed  in  lead,  and 
that  again  in  cedar,  and  a  great  oak  shell,  covered 
with  crimson  cloth  and  gold-headed  nails,  and  with 
a  gilt  plate  recording  the  age,  title,  &c.  &c.,  was 
screwed  down  firmly  over  all. 

Nearly  three  weeks  elapsed  before  any  reply  to 
Marston 's  letters  was  received.  A  short  epistle 
at  last  arrived  from  Lord ,  the  late  Sir  Wyn- 
ston's uncle,  deeply  regretting  "  the  sad  and  inex- 
plicable occurrence ;"  and  adding,  that  the  will 
which,  on  receipt  of  the  "  distressing  intelligence," 
was  immediately  opened  and  read,  contained  no 
direction  whatever  respecting  the  sepulture  of  the 
deceased,  which  had  therefore  better  be  completed 
as  modestly  and  expeditiously  as  possible,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dunoran ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he 
directed  that  the  accounts  of  the  undertakers,  &c., 
employed  upon  the  melancholy  occasion,  might  be 
sent  in  to  Mr.  Skelton,  who  had  kindly  undertaken 
to  leave  London  for  Ireland  without  delay,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  these  last  arrangements, 
and  who  would,  in  any  matter  of  business  con- 
nected with    the    deceased,   represent  him.  Lord 

H ,  as  executor  of  the  late  baronet. 

This  letter  was  followed,  in  a  day  or  two,  by 
the  arrival  of  Skelton — a  well-dressed,  languid, 
impertinent  London  tuft-hunter — a  good  deal  faded 
— with  a  somewhat  sallow  and  puffy  face,  charged 
with  a  pleasant  combination  at  once  of  meanness, 
insolence,  and  sensuality — ^just  such  a  person  as 
Sir  Wynston's  parasite  might  have  been  expected 
to  prove. 


However  well  disposed  to  impress  the  Datires 
of  Dunoran  with  high  notions  of  his  extraordinary 
refinement  and  importance,  he  very  soon  discovered, 
that,  in  Marston,  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ways 
and  characters  of  London  life.  After  some  inef- 
fectual attempts,  therefore,  to  overawe  and  aston- 
ish his  host,  Mr.  Skelton  became  aware  of  the 
fruitlessness  of  the  effort,  and  condescended  to  \ 
abate  somewhat  of  his  pretensions. 

Marston  could  not  avoid  inviting  this  person  to 
pass  the  night  at  Dunoran,  an  invitation  which 
was  accepted,  of  course;  and  next  morning,  after 
a  late  breakfast,  Mr.  Skelton  observed,  with  a 
yawn — 

"And  now,  about  this  body — poor  Berkley  1  -  - 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  him?" 

"  I  have  no  proposition  to  make,"  said  Marston,    i 
dryly  ;   "it  is  no  affair  of  mine,  except  that  the 
body  may  be  removed  without  more  delay.    I  have 
no  suggestion  to  offer." 

"  H 's  notion  was  to  have  him  buried  as 

near  the  spot  as  may  be,"  said  Skelton. 

Marston  nodded. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  vault — is  there  not — in 
the  demesne,  a  family  burial  place?"  inquired  his 
visitor. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Marston  curtly. 

"WelU"  drawled  Skelton. 

"  Well,  sir  ;  what  then  1"  responded  Marston. 

"  Why,  as  the  wish  of  the  parties  is  to  have 
him  buried — poor  fellow  ! — as  quietly  as  possible, 
I  think  he  might  just  as  well  be  laid  there  as  any- 
where else." 

"  Had  I  desired  it,  Mr.  Skelton,  I  should  my- 
self have  made  the  offer,"  said  Marston,  abruptly. 

"  Then  you  don't  wish  it?"  said  Skelton. 

"  No,  sir  ;  certainly  not — most  peremptorily 
not,"  answered  Marston,  with  more  sharpness 
than,  in  his  early  days,  he  would  have  thought 
quite  consistent  with  politeness. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Skelton,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  say,  and  with  a  callous  sort  of  lev- 
ity— "  perhaps  you  hold  the  idea — some  people 
do — that  murdered  men  can't  rest  in  their  graves 
until  their  murderers  have  expiated  their  guilt?" 

Marston  made  no  reply,  but  shot  two  or  three 
livid  glances  from  under  his  brow,  at  the  speaker. 

"  Well,  then,  at  all  events,"  continued  Skelton, 
indolently  resuming  his  theme,  "  if  you  decline 
your  assistance,  may  I,  at  least  hope  for  your  ad- 
vice. Knowing  nothing  of  this  country,  I  would 
ask  you  whither  you  would  recommend  me  to  have 
the  body  conveyed?" 

"  I  don't  care  to  advise  in  the  matter,"  said 
Marston,  "  but  if  I  were  directing,  I  should  have 
the  remains  buried  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  is 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  this ;  and  if  at 
any  future  time  his  family  should  desire  to  remove 
the  body  to  England,  it  could  be  effected  more 
easily  from  thence.     But  you  can  decide." 

"  Egad  !  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Skelton, 
glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  thinking  about 
the  matter;  "  and  I  shall  take  your  advice." 
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In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  body 
was,  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  removed  to 
Dublin,  and  buried  there  in  St.  Peter's  church- 
yard, Mr.  Skelton  attending  on  behalf  of  Sir 
Wynston's  numerous  and  afflicted  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

There  are  certain  heartaches  for  which  time 
brings  no  healing  ;  nay,  which  grow  but  the  sorer 
and  fiercer  as  days  and  years  roll  on.  Of  this 
kind,  perhaps,  was  the  stern  and  bitter  feeling 
which  now  darkened  the  face  of  Marston,  with  an 
almost  perpetual  gloom.  His  habits  became  even 
more  unsocial  than  before.  The  society  of  his 
son  he  no  longer  seemed  to  enjoy.  Long  and  soli- 
tary rambles  in  his  wild  and  extensive  demesne 
fonsumfHJ  the  listless  hours  of  his  waking  exist- 
rnco  ;  and  when  the  weather  prevented  this,  he 
uliut  himself  up,  upon  pretence  of  business,  in  his 
study. 

He  had  not,  since  the  occasion  we  have  already 
mentioned,  referred  to  the  intended  departure  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras.  Truth  to  say,  his  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  that  young  lady  were  of  a 
conflicting  and  mysterious  kind  ;  and  as  often  as 
his  dark  thonohts  wandered  to  her,  (which  indeed 
was  frequently  enough,)  his  muttered  exclamations 
seemed  to  imply  some  painful  and  horrible  suspi- 
cions respecting  her. 

"  Yes,"  he  would  mutter,  "  I  thought  I  heard 
your  light  foot  upon  the  lobby,  on  that  accursed 
night.  Fancy !  well  it  may  have  been,  but  assur- 
edly a  strange  fancy.  I  cannot  comprehend  that 
woman.  She  baffles  my  scrutiny.  I  have  looked 
into  her  face  with  an  eye  she  might  well  under- 
stand, were  it  indeed  as  I  sometimes  suspect,  and 
she  has  been  calm  and  unmoved.  I  have  watched 
and  studied  her,  still  doubt — doubt — hideous  doubt 
— is  she  what  she  seems,  or — a  tigress?" 

Mrs.  Marston,  on  the  other  hand,  procrastinated 
from  day  to  day  the  painful  task  of  announcing  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras  the  stern  message  with 
which  she  had  been  charged  by  her  husband.  And 
thus  several  weeks  had  passed,  and  she  began  to 
think  that  his  silence  upon  the  subject,  notwithstand- 
ing his*  seeing  the  young  French  lady  at  breakfast 
every  morning,  amounted  to  a  kind  of  tacit  intima- 
tion that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  not  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  but  to  be  kept 
suspended  over  the  unconscious  offender. 

It  was  now  six  or  eight  weeks  since  the  hearse, 
carrying  away  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Sir 
Wynston  Berkley,  had  driven  down  the  dusky 
avenue ;  the  autumn  was  deepening  into  winter, 
and  as  Marston  gloomily  trod  the  lonely  woods  of 
Dunoran,  the  withered  leaves  whirled  drearily  along 
his  pathway,  and  the  gusts  that  swayed  the  mighty 
branches  above  him  were  rude  and  ungenial.  It 
was  a  bleak  and  sombre  day,  and  as  he  broke  into 
a  long  and  picturesque  vista,  deep  among  the  most 
sequestered  woods,  he  suddenly  saw  before  him, 
and  scarcely  twenty  paces  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood,  an  apparition,  which  for  some  moments 
absolutely  froze  him  to  the  earth. 

Travel-soiled,  tattered,  pale,  and  wasted,  John 
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Merton,  the  murderer,  stood  before  him.  He  did 
not  exhibit  the  smallest  disposition  to  turn  about 
and  make  his  escape.  On  the  contrary,  he  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  looking  upon  his  former  mas- 
ter with  a  wild  and  sorrowful  gaze.  Marston 
twice  essayed  to  speak  ;  his  face  was  white  as 
death,  and  had  he  beheld  the  spectre  of  the  mur- 
dered baronet  himself,  he  could  not  have  met  the 
sight  with  a  countenance  of  ghastlier  horror. 

*'  Take  me,  sir,"  said  Merton,  doggedly. 

Still  Marston  did  not  stir. 

•'Arrest  me,  sir,  in  God's  name — here  I  am," 
he  repeated,  dropping  his  arms  by  his  side.  "  I  '11 
go  with  you,  wherever  you  tell  me." 

"Murderer!"  cried  Marston,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  furious  horror — "  murderer — assassin — 
miscreant! — take  that^ 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  discharged  one  of  the  pis- 
tols he  always  carried  about  him  full  at  the  wretched 
man.  The  shot  did  not  take  efTect,  and  Merton 
made  no  other  gesture  but  to  clasp  his  hands  to- 
gether, with  an  agonized  pressure,  while  his  head 
sunk  upon  his  breast. 

*'  Shoot  me — shoot  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely ; 
"  kill  me  like  a  dog  ;  better  for  me  to  be  deail" 
than  what  I  am." 

The  report  of  Marston 's  pistol  had,  however, 
reached  another  ear ;  and  its  ringing  echoes  had> 
hardly  ceased  to  vibrate  among  the  trees,  when  a< 
stern  shout  was  heard  not  fifty  yards  away,  and;, 
breathless  and  amazed,  Charles  Marston  sprang  to 
the  place.  His  father  looked  from  Merton  to  him, 
and  from  him  again  to  Merton,  with  a  guilty  and 
stupefied  scowl,  still  holding  the  smoking^  pistol  in 
his  hand. 

'*  What — how  !  Good  God — Merton  !"  Gjacu-^ 
lated  Charles. 

"Ay,  sir,  Merton — rea()y  to»  go  to  gaol^,  or 
wherever  you  will,"  said  the  man,  recklessly. 

"A  murderer — a  madman — don't  believe  him," 
muttered  Marston,  scarce  audibly,  with  lips  as 
white  as  wax. 

"Do  you  surrender  yourself,  Merton?"  de- 
manded the  young  man,  sternly  advancing  toward 
him. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  desire  nothing  more — God  knows 
I  wish  to  die,"  responded  he,  despairingly,  andi 
advancing  slowly  to  meet  Charles. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  young  Marston,  seizing  him 
by  the  collar — "  come  quietly  to  the  house.  Guilty 
and  unhappy  man,  you  are  now  my  prisoner,  and,, 
depend  upon  it,  I  shall  not  let  you  go." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,  I  tell  you,  sir.  I  have 
travelled  fifteen  miles  to-day,  to  come  here  and 
give  myself  up  to  the  master." 

"Accursed  madman!"  said  Marston,  uncon- 
sciously gazing  at  the  prisoner,  and  then  suddenly 
rousing  himself,  he  said,  "  Well,  miscreant,  you 

wish  to  die,  and,  by •,  you  are  in  a  fair  way 

to  have  your  wish." 

"  So  best,"  said  the  man,  doggedly.  "  I  don't 
want  to  live — I  wish  I  was  in  my  grave — I  wish 
I  was  dead  a  year  ago  !" 

Some  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  Merton,  accora- 
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panied  by  Marston  and  his  son  Charles,  entered 
the  hall  of  ilie  mansion  which,  not  ten  weeks  be- 
fore, he  had  quitted  under  circumstances  so  guilty 
and  terrible.  When  they  reached  the  house,  Mer- 
ton  seemed  much  agitated,  and  wept  bitterly  on 
seeing  two  or  three  of  his  former  fellow-servants, 
who  looked  on  him  in  silence  as  they  passed,  with 
a  gloomy  and  fearful  curiosity.  These,  too,  were 
succeeded  by  others,  peeping  and  whispering,  and 
upon  one  pretence  or  another,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  hall,  and  stealing  hurried  glances  at 
the  criminal.  Merton  sat  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  sobbing,  and  taking  no  note  of  the  hu- 
miliating scrutiny  of  which  he  was  the  subject. 
Meanwhile,  Marston,  pale  and  agitated,  made  out 
his  committal,  and  having  sworn  in  several  of  his 
laborers  and  servants  as  special  constables,  dis- 
patched the  prisoner  in  their  charge  to  the  county 
gaol,  where,  under  lock  and  key,  we  leave  him  in 
safe  custody  for  the  present. 

After  this  event,  Marston  became  excited  and 
restless.  He  scarcely  eat  or  slept,  and  his  health 
seemed  now  as  much  shattered  as  his  spirits  had 
been  before.  One  day  he  glided  into  the  room  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  Mrs.  Marston's 
habit  frequently  to  sit  alone.  His  wife  was  there, 
and,  as  he  entered,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
doubtful  joy  and  surprise.  He  sat  down  near  her 
in  silence,  and  for  some  time  looked  gloomily  on 
the  ground.  She  did  not  care  to  question  him, 
and  anxiously  waited  until  he  should  open  the  con- 
versation. At  length  he  raised  his  eyes,  and, 
looking  full  at  her,  asked  abruptly — 

"  Well,  what  about  mademoiselle  ?" 

Mrs.  Marston  was  embarrassed,  and  hesitated. 

"  I  told  you  what  I  wished  with  respect  to  that 
young  lady  some  time  ago,  and  commissioned  you 
to  acquaint  her  with  my  pleasure ;  and  yet  I  find 
her  still  here,  and  apparently  as  much  established 
as  ever." 

Again  Mrs.  Marston  hesitated.  She  scarcely 
knew  how  to  confess  to  him  that  she  had  not  con- 
veyed his  message. 

"Don't  suppose,  Gertrude,  that  I  wish  to  find 
fault.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had 
told  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  that  we  were  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity,  or  expediency,  or  what  you 
please,  of  dispensing  henceforward  with  her  ser- 
vices. I  perceive  by  your  manner  that  you  have 
not  done  so.  I  have  no  doubt  your  motive  was  a 
kind  one,  but  my  decision  remains  unaltered  ;  and 
I  now  assure  you  again  that  I  wish  you  to  speak 
to  her — I  wish  you  explicitly  to  let  her  know  my 
wishes  and  yours." 

"  Not  mine,  Richard,"  she  answered  faintly. 

"  Well,  mine,  then,"  he  replied,  roughly.  "  We 
•shan't  quarrel  about  that." 

"And  when — how  soon — do  you  wish  me  to 
•speak  to  her  on  this,  to  both  of  us,  most  painful 
subject?"  asked  she,  with  a  sigh. 

•'  To-day — this  hour — this  minute,  if  you  can  ; 
'in  short,  the  sooner  the  better,  he  replied,  rising. 
•'*  I  see  no  reason  for  holding  the  thing  back  any 
longer.     I  am  sorry  my  wishes  were  not  complied 


with  immediately.  Pray,  let  there  be  no  further 
hesitation  or  delay.  I  shall  expect  to  learn  this 
evening  that  all  is  arranged." 

Marston,  having  thus  spoken,  left  her  abruptly — 
went  down  to  his  study  with  a  swift  step — shut 
himself  in,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  great  chair, 
gave  a  loose  to  his  agitation,  which  was  extreme. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Marston  had  sent  for  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Barras,  anxious  to  get  through  her 
painful  task  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  fair 
French  girl  speedily  presented  herself. 

"  Sit  down,  mademoiselle,"  said  Mrs.  Marston 
taking  her  hand  kindly,  and  drawing  her  to  the 
priedieu  chair  beside  herself. 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  sat  down,  and,  as  she 
did  so,  read  the  countenance  of  her  patroness  with 
one  rapid  glance  of  her  flashing  eyes.  These  eyes, 
however,  when  Mrs.  Marston  looked  at  her  the 
next  moment,  were  sunk  softly  and  sadly  upon  the 
floor.  There  was  a  heightened  color,  however,  in 
her  cheek,  and  a  quicker  heaving  of  the  bosom, 
which  indicated  the  excitement  of  an  anticipated 
and  painful  disclosure.  The  outward  contrast  of 
the  two  women,  whose  hands  were  so  lovingly 
locked  together,  was  almost  as  striking  as  the 
moral  contrast  of  their  hearts.  The  one,  so  chas- 
tened, sad,  and  gentle ;  the  other,  so  capable  of 
pride  and  passion — so  darkly  excitable,  and  yet, 
sc  mysteriously  beautiful.  The  one,  like  a  Niobe, 
seen  in  the  softest  moonshine  ;  the  other,  a  Venus, 
lighted  in  the  glare  of  distant  fires. 

"  Mademoiselle,  dear  mademoiselle,  I  am  so 
much  grieved  at  what  I  have  to  say,  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  speak  to  you,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton, pressing  her  hand  ;  "  but  Mr.  Marston  has 
twice  desired  me  to  tell  you,  what  you  will  hear 
with  far  less  pain  than  it  costs  me  to  say  it." 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  stole  another  flashing 
glance  at  her  companion,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Mr.  Marston  still  persists,  mademoiselle,  in 
desiring  that  we  shall  part." 

^^Est  il  possible  1 "  cried  the  Frenchwoman,  with 
a  genuine  start. 

"  Indeed,  mademoiselle,  you  may  well  be  sur- 
prised," said  Mrs.  Marston,  encountering  her  full 
and  dilated  gaze,  which,  however,  dropped  again 
in  a  moment  to  the  ground.  "  You  may,  indeed, 
naturally  be  surprised  and  shocked  at  this,  to  me, 
most  severe  decision." 

"  When  did  he  speak  last  of  it?"  asked  she, 
rapidly. 

"  But  a  few  moments  since,"  answered  Mrs. 
Marston. 

"  Ha?"  said  mademoiselle,  and  remained  silent 
and  motionless  for  more  than  a  minute. 

"  Madame,"  she  cried  at  last,  mournfully,  "  I 
suppose,  then,  I  must  go;  but  it  tears  my  heart 
to  leave  you  and  dear  Miss  Rhoda.  I  would  be 
very  happy  if,  before  departing,  you  would  permit 
me,  dear  madame,  once  more  to  assure  Mr.  Mars- 
ton of  my  innocence,  and,  in  his  presence,  to  call 
Heaven  to  witness  how  unjust  are  all  his  suspi- 
cions." 

"  Do  so,  mademoiselle,  and  I  will  add  my  ear- 
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nest  assurances  again  ;  thouph,  Heaven  knows," 
she  said  despondingly,  "  I  anticipate  little  success  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  leave  no  chance  untried." 

Marston  was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  in  his 
library.  His  agitation  had  given  place  to  a  listless 
gloom,  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  head 
supported  by  his  hand,  and  undisturbed  except  by 
the  occasional  fall  of  the  embers  upon  the  hearth. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  chamber  door.  His 
back  was  towards  it,  and,  without  turning  or  mov- 
ing, he  called  to  the  applicant  to  enter.  The  door 
opened — closed  again — a  light  tread  was  audible 
— a  tall  shadow  darkened  the  wall — Marston 
looked  round,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Barras  was 
standing  before  him.  Without  knowing  how  or 
why,  he  rose,  and  stood  gazing  upon  her  in 
silence. 

'*  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
tone  of  cold  surprise. 

**  Yes,  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,"  replied 
the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  Frenchwoman,  while 
her  lips  hardly  moved  as  the  melancholy  tones 
passed  them. 

'*  Well,  mademoiselle,  what  do  you  desire  ?" 
he  asked,  in  the  same  cold  accents,  and  averting 
his  eyes. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  do  you  ask — can  you  pretend 
to  be  ignorant  ?  Have  you  not  sent  me  a  message 
— a  cruel,  cruel  message?" 

She  spoke  so  low  and  gently,  that  a  person  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  could  hardly  have  heard 
her  words. 

''  Yes,  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  I  did  send  you 
a  message,"  he  replied,  doggedly — '*  a  cruel  one 
you  will  scarcely  presume  to  call  it,  when  you 
reflect  upon  your  own  conduct,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  have  provoked  the  measures  I  have 
taken." 

"  What  have  I  done,  monsieur? — what  circum- 
stances do  you  mean?"  asked  she,  plaintively. 

"  What  have  you  done !  A  pretty  question 
truly — ha,  hal"  he  repeated,  bitterly,  and  then 
added  with  suppressed  vehemence — "  ask  your 
own  heart,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  have  asked — I  do  ask,  and  my  heart  answers 
— nothing,^''  she  replied,  raising  her  fine  melan- 
choly eyes  for  a  moment  to  his  face. 

"It  lies,  then!"  he  retorted,  with  a  fierce 
scoflT. 

*'  Monsieur,  before  Heaven  I  swear,  you  wrong 
me  foully,"  she  said  earnestly,  clasping  her  hands 
together. 

'•  Did  ever  woman  say  she  was  accused  rightly, 
mademoiselle?"  retorted  Marston,  with  a  sneer. 

*'  I  don't  know — I  don't  care  ;  I  only  know 
that  /  am  innocent,"  continued  she,  piteously. 
"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  you  have  wronged  me." 

"  Wronged  you  ! — why,  after  all,  with  what 
have  I  charged  you?"  said  he,  scoflingly ;  "but 
let  that  pass.  I  have  formed  my  opinions — ar- 
rived at  my  conclusions ;  if  I  have  not  named  them 
broadly,  you  at  least  seem  to  understand  their  na- 
ture thoroughly.  I  know  the  world  ;  I  am  no 
novice  in  the  arts  of  women,  mademoiselle.     Re- 


serve your  vows  and  attestations  for  schoolboys  aud 
simpletons ;  they  are  sadly  thrown  away  upon 
me." 

Marston  paced  to  and  fro,  with  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  as  he  thus  spoke. 

"  Then  you  don't,  or  rather  you  will  not  believe 
what  I  tell  you?"  said  she,  imploringly. 

**  No,"  he  answered,  dryly  and  slowly,  as  he 
passed  her;  "I  don't,  and  I  won't  (as  you  say) 
believe  one  word  of  it,  so,  pray  spare  yourself  any 
further  trouble  about  the  matter." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  darted  after  him  a 
glance  that  seemed  absolutely  to  blaze,  and  at  the 
same  time  smote  her  little  hand  fast  clenched  upon 
her  breast ;  the  words,  however,  that  trembled  on 
her  pale  lips  were  not  uttered  ;  her  eyes  were 
again  cast  down,  and  her  fingers  played  with  the 
little  locket  that  hung  round  her  neck. 

'*  I  must  make,  before  I  go,"  she  said,  with  a 
deep  sigh  and  a  melancholy  voice,  "  one  confidence 
— one  last  confidence  ;  judge  me  by  it.  You  can- 
not choose  but  believe  me  now  ;  it  is  a  secret,  and 
it  must  even  here  be  whispered,  tohispered,  whis- 
pered."' 

As  she  spoke,  the  color  fled  from  her  face,  and 
her  tones  became  so  strange  and  resolute,  that 
Marston  turned  short  upon  bis  heel  and  stopped 
before  her.  She  looked  in  his  face  ;  he  frowned, 
but  lowered  his  eyes.  She  drew  nearer,  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  whispered  for  a  few 
moments  in  his  ear.  He  raised  his  face  suddenly  ; 
its  features  were  sharp  and  fixed ;  its  hue  was 
changed ;  it  was  livid  and  moveless,  like  a  face 
cut  in  gray  stone.  He  staggered  back  a  little, 
and  a  little  more,  and  then  «  little  more,  and  fell 
backward.  Fortunately  the  chair  in  which  he  had 
been  silting  received  him,  and  he  lay  there  insen- 
sible as  a  corpse.  When  at  last  his  ey-es  opened, 
there  was  no  gleam  of  triumph — no  shade  of  an- 
ger, nothing  perceptible  of  guilt  or  menace,  in  the 
yonng  woman's  countenance ;  the  flush  had  re- 
turned to  her  cheeks ;  her  dimpled  chin  had  sunk 
upon  her  full,  white  threat ;  sorrow,  shame,  and 
pride  seemed  struggling  in  her  handsome  face  ;  and 
she  stood  before  him  like  a  beautiful  penitent,  who 
has  just  made  a  strange  and  humbling  shrift  to  her 
father  confessor. 

Next  day,  Marston  was  mounting  his  horse  for 
a  solitary  ride  through  his  park,  when  Doctor 
Danvers  rode  abruptly  into  the  courtyard  from  the 
back  entrance.  Marston  touched  his  hat,  and 
said — 

"  I  don't  stand  on  forms  with  you,  doctor,  and 
you,  I  know,  will  waive  ceremony  with  me.  You 
will  find  Mrs.  Marston  at  home." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  clergyman, 
sitting  firm  in  his  saddle,  "  my  business  lies  with 
you  to-day." 

"  The  devil  it  does  !"  said  Marston,.  with  dis- 
contented surprise. 

"  Truly  it  does,  sir,"  repeated  he,  with  a  look 
of  gentle  reproof,  for  the  profanity  of  Marston 's 
ejaculation,  far  more  than  the  rudeness  of  his 
manner,  ojflfended  him,  *'  and  I  grieve  that  your 
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should    have     somewhat    carried    you 


*♦  Well,  then,  Doctor  Danvers,"  interrupted 
Marston,  dryly,  and  without  heeding  his  conclud- 
ing remark,  "  if  you  really  have  business  with  me, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  of  no  very  pressing  kind,  and 
may  be  as  well  told  after  supper  as  now  ;  so,  pray, 
^0  into  the  house  and  rest  yourself — we  can  talk 
together  in  the  evening." 

"  My  horse  is  not  tired,"  said  the  clergyman, 
patting  his  steed's  neck ;  "and  if  you  do  not  ob- 
ject, I  will  ride  by  your  side  for  a  short  time,  and 
as  we  go,  I  can  say  out  what  I  have  to  tell." 

"  Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  said  Marston,  with 
suppressed  impatience,  and  without  more  ceremony 
he  rode  slowly  along  the  avenue,  and  turned  off 
upon  the  soft  sward  in  the  direction  of  the  wildest 
portion  of  his  wooded  demesne,  the  clergyman 
keeping  close  beside  him.  They  proceeded  some 
little  way  at  a  walk  before  Doctor  Danvers  spoke. 
"  I  have  been  twice  or  thrice  with  that  unhappy 
man,"  at  length  he  said. 

"  What  unhappy  man  ? — unhappiness  is  no  dis- 
tinguishing singularity — is  it?"  said  Marston, 
sharply. 

"  No,  truly,  you  have  well  said,"  replied  Dr. 
Danvers;  "  true  it  is  that  man  is  born  unto  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  I  speak,  however,  of 
your  servant,  Merton — a  most  unhappy  wretch." 

"Ha!  you  have  been  with  him,  you  say?"  re- 
plied Marston,  with  evident  interest  and  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  several  times,  and  conversed  with  him 
long  and  gravely,"  continued  the  clergyman. 

"  Humph  !  I  thought  that  had  been  the  chap- 
lain's business,  not  yours,  my  good  friend,"  ob- 
served Marston. 

"He  has  been  unwell,"  replied  Dr.  Danvers; 
"  and  thus,  for  a  day  or  two,  I  took  his  duty,  and 
this  poor  man,  Merton,  having  known  something 
of  me,  preferred  seeing  me  rather  than  a  stranger 
— and  so,  at  the  chaplain's  desire  and  his,  I  con- 
tinued my  visits." 

"  Well,  and  you  have  taught  him  to  pray  and 
sing  psalms,  I  suppose  ;  and  what  has  come  of  it 
all?"  demanded  Marston  testily. 

"  He  does  pray,  indeed — poor  man  !  and  I 
trust  his  prayers  are  heard  with  mercy  at  the 
throne  of  grace,"  said  his  companion,  in  his  ear- 
nestness disregarding  the  scoffing  tone  of  his  com- 
panion. "  He  is  full  of  compunction,  and  admits 
his  guilt." 

"  Ho  !  that  is  well— well  for  himself —vfeW  for 
his  soul,  at  least — you  are  sure  of  it — he  con- 
fesses— confe8.ses  his  guilt?" 

Marston  put  his  question  so  rapidly  and  excit- 
edly, that  the  clergyman  looked  at  him  with  a 
slight  expression  of  surprise — and  recovering  him- 
self, he  added,  in  an  unconcerned  tone — 

"  WeH,  well — it  was  just  as  well  he  did  so ; 
the  evidence  is  too  clear  for  doubt  or  mystification  ; 
he  knew  he  had  no  chancft,  and  has  taken  the 
seemliest  course — and,  doubtless  the  best  for  his 
hopes  hereafter." 

"  I  did  not  question  him  upon  the  subjiect," 


said  Doctor  Danvers ;  "I  even  declined  to  heai 
him  speak  upon  it  at  first — but  he  told  me  he  was 
resolved  to  offer  no  defence,  and  that  he  saw  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
him." 

"He  will  plead  guilty,  then,  I  suppose?"  sug- 
gested Marston,  watching  the  countenance  of  his 
companion  with  an  anxious  and  somewhat  sinister 
eye. 

"  His  words  seem  to  imply  so  much,"  answered 
he  ;  "  and  having  thus  frankly  owned  his  guilt, 
avowed  his  resolution  to  let  the  law  take  its  due 
course  in  his  case,  without  obstruction  or  evasion, 
I  urged  him  to  complete  the  grand  work  he  had 
begun,  and  to  confess  to  you,  or  to  some  other 
magistrate,  fully,  and  in  detail,  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  perpetration  of  the  dreadful 
deed." 

Marston  knit  his  brows,  and  rode  on  for  some 
minutes  in  silence.    At  length,  he  said  abruptly — 

"  In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  you  a  little  ex- 
ceeded your  commission." 

"  How  so,  my  dear  sir  ?"  asked  the  clergyman. 

"Why,  sir,"  answered  Marston,  "the  man 
may  posjjibly  change  his  mind  before  the  day  of 
trial,  and  it  is  the  hangman's  office,  not  yours, 
my  good  sir,  to  fasten  the  halter  about  his  neck. 
You  will  pardon  my  freedom  ;  but,  were  this  de- 
position made  as  you  suggest,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly hang  him." 

"God  forbid,  Mr.  Marston,"  rejoined  Danvers, 
"  that  I  should  induce  the  unhappy  man  to  forfeit 
his  last  chance  of  escape,  and  to  shut  the  door  of 
human  mercy  against  himself;  but  on  this  he  seems 
already  resolved  ;  he  says  so  ;  he  has  solemnly 
declared  his  resolution  to  me — and  even  against 
my  warning,  again  and  again  reiterated  the  same 
declaration." 

'''■That  I  should  have  thought  quite  enough, 
were  /  in  your  place,  without  inviting  a  detailed 
description  of  the  whole  process  by  which  this  de- 
testable butchery  was  consummated.  What  more 
than  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  man's  guilt  does 
any  mortal  desire?  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  is  the  plain 
question  which  the  law  asks,  and  no  more  ;  take  my 
advice,  sir,  as  a  poor  Protestant  layman,  and  leave 
the  arts  of  the  confessional  and  inquisition  to  po- 
pish priests." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Marston,  you  greatly  misconceive 
me  ;  as  matters  stand,  there  exists  among  the  coro- 
ner's jury,  and  thus  among  the  public,  some  faint 
and  unfounded  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  Mer- 
ton's  having  had  an  accessory  or  accomplice  in  the 
perpetration  of  this  foul  murder." 

"  It  is   a  lie,  sir — a  malignant,  d d  lie — 

the  jury  believe  no  such  thing,  nor  the  public  nei- 
ther," said  Marston,  starting  in  his  saddle,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  "  you  have  been 
crammed  with  lies,  sir;  malicious,  unmeaning, 
vindictive  lies ;  lies  invented  to  asperse  my  family, 
and  torture  my  feelings — suggested  in  my  pres- 
ence by  that  scoundrel  Mervyn,  and  scouted  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  jury." 

"  I  do  assure  you,"  replied  Doctor  Danvers,  in 
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a  voice  which  seemed  scarcely  audible,  after  the 
stunning  and  passionate  explosion  of  Marston's 
wrath,  "  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  could  feel  thus 
sorely  upon  the  point,  nay,  I  thought  that  you 
yourself  were  not  without  such  painful  doubts." 

"Again,  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Marston,  in  a 
tone  somewhat  calmer,  but  no  less  stern,  "such 
doubts  as  you  describe  have  no  existence  ;  your 
unsuspecting  ear  has  been  alarmed  by  a  vindictive 
wretch,  an  old  scoundrel,  who  has  scarce  a  passion 
left  but  spite  towards  me — few  such  there  are, 
thank  God  ! — few  such  villains  as  would,  from  a 
man's  very  calamities  distil  poison  to  kill  the  peace 
and  character  of  his  family." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Marston,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, "  you  have  formed  so  ill  an  opinion  of  a 
neighbor,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  Mr.  Mervyn 
meant  you  no  ill  in  frankly  expressing  whatever 
doubts  still  rested  on  his  mind,  after  the  evidence 
was  taken." 

**  He  did — the  scoundrel !"  said  Marston,  furi- 
ously striking  his  hand,  in  which  his  whip  was 
clutched,  upon  his  thigh — "  he  did  mean  to  wound 
and  torture  me  ;  and  with  the  same  object  he  per- 
sists in  circulating  what  he  calls  his  doubts. 
Meant  me  no  ill  !  forsooth  !  why,  my  good  God, 
sir,  could  any  man  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive 
that  the  suggestion  of  such  suspicions — absurd, 
contradictory,  incredible  as  they  were — was  pre- 
cisely the  thing  to  exasperate  feelings,  God  knows, 
sufficiently  troubled  already  ;  and  not  content  with 
raising  the  question,  where  it  was  scouted,  as  I 
said,  as  soon  as  named,  the  vindictive  slanderer 
proceeds  to  propagate  and  publish  his  pretended 
surmises — d n  him  !" 

"  Mr.  Marston,  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  say 
that,  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  cannot  suffer  a 
spirit  so  ill  as  that  you  manifest,  and  language  so 
unseemly  as  that  you  have  just  uttered,  to  pass 
unreproved,"  said  Danvers,  solemnly.  "  If  you 
will  cherish  those  bitter  and  unchristian  feelings, 
at  least  for  the  brief  space  that  I  am  with  you 
command  your  fierce,  unbecoming  words." 

Marston  was  about  to  make  a  sneering  retort, 
but  restrained  himself,  and  turned  his  head  away. 

"  The  wretched  man  himself  appears  now  very 
anxious  to  make  some  further  disclosures,"  re 
sumed  Doctor  Danvers,  after  a  pause,  "  and  I 
recommended  him  to  make  them  to  you,  Mr. 
Marston,  as  the  most  natural  depository  of  such  a 
statement." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Danvers,  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
as  it  appears  that  a  confession  of  some  sort  is  to 
be  made,  be  it  so.  I  will  attend  and  receive  it. 
The  judges  will  not  be  here  for  eight  or  ten  weeks 
to  come,  so  there  is  no  great  hurry  about  it.  I 
shall  ride  down  to  the  town,  and  see  him  in  the 
jail  some  time  within  the  next  week." 

With  this  assurance,  Marston  parted  from  the 
old  clergyman,  and  rode  on  alone  through  the 
furze  and  fern  of  his  wild  and  sombre  park. 

After  supper  that  evening,  Marston  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  parlor  with  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Marston  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  re- 


deem her  pledge  to  Mademoiselle  de  Barras.  She 
was  not  aware  of  the  strange  interview  which  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  lady  for  whom 
she  pleaded.  The  result  of  her  renewed  entreat- 
ies perhaps  the  reader  has  anticipated.  Marston 
listened,  doubted — listened,  hesitated  again — put 
questions,  pondered  the  answers — debated  the  mat- 
ter inwardly,  and  at  last  gruffly  consented  to  give 
the  young  lady  another  trial,  and  permit  her  to 
remain  for  some  time  longer.  Poor  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton, little  suspecting  the  dreadful  truth,  over- 
whelmed her  husband  with  gratitude  for  granting 
to  her  entreaties  (as  he  had  predetermined  to  do) 
this  fatal  boon.  Not  caring  to  protract  this  scene 
— either  from  a  disinclination  to  listen  to  expres- 
sions of  aff*ection,  which  had  long  lost  their  charm 
for  him,  and  had  become  even  positively  distaste- 
ful, or  perhaps  from  some  instinctive  recoil  from 
the  warm  expression  of  gratitude  from  lips  which, 
were  the  truth  revealed,  might  justly  have  trem- 
bled with  execration  and  reproach,  he  abruptly 
lefl  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Marston,  full  of  her  good 
news,  hastened,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  to 
communicate  the  fancied  result  of  her  advocacy  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras. 

It  was  about  a  week  afler  this,  that  Marston 
was  one  evening  surprised  in  his  study  by  the 
receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Danvers  : — 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — You  will  be  shocked  to  hear 
that  Merton  is  most  dangerously  ill,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment in  imminent  peril.  He  is  thoroughly  conscious 
of  his  situation,  and  himself  regards  it  as  a  merciful 
interposition  of  Providence  to  spare  him  the  dis- 
grace and  terror  of  the  dreadful  fate  which  he  an- 
ticipated. The  unhappy  man  has  twice  repeated 
his  anxious  desire,  this  day,  to  state  some  facts 
connected  with  the  murder  of  the  late  Sir  Wynston 
Berkley,  which  he  says,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  you  should  hear.  He  says  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  world  in  peace  without  having  made  this 
disclosure,  which  he  especially  desires  to  make  to 
yourself,  and  entreats  that  you  will  come  to  re- 
ceive his  communication  as  early  as  you  can  in  the 
morning.  This  is  indeed  needful,  as  the  physician 
says  that  he  is  fast  sinking.  I  offer  no  apology  for 
adding  my  earnest  solicitations  to  those  of  the  dying 
man  ;  and  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  Danvers. 

"He  regards  it  as  a  merciful  interposition  of 
Providence!"  muttered  Marston,  as  he  closed  the 
letter,  with  a  sneer.  "  Well,  some  men  have  odd 
notions  of  mercy  and  providence,  to  be  sure  ;  bat 
if  it  pleases  him,  certainly  7  shall  not  complain,  fji 
one." 

Marston  was  all  this  evening  in  better  spirits 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  months,  or  even  years. 
A  mountain  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  his 
heart.  He  joined  in  the  conversation  during  and 
after  supper,  listened  with  apparent  interest,  talked 
with  animation,  and  even  laughed  and  jested.  It 
is  needless  to  say  all  this  flowed  not  from  the 
healthy  cheer  of  a  heart  at  ease,  but  from  the  ex- 
cited and  almost  feverish  sense  of  sudden  relief. 

Next  morning,  Marston  rode  into  the  old-fash- 
ioned assize  town,  at  the  further  end  of  which  the 
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dingy  and  grated  front  of  the  jail  looked  warningly 
out  upon  the  rustic  passengers.  He  passed  the 
sentries,  and  made  his  inquiries  of  the  official  at 
the  hatch.  He  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
pushing  these  into  detail,  however,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  physician,  who  at  that  moment  passed 
from  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

"  Doctor  Dan  vers  told  me  he  expected  to  see  you 
here  this  morning,"  said  the  medical  man,  after 
the  customary  salutations  had  been  interchanged. 
"  Your  call,  I  believe,  is  connected  with  the  pris- 
oner, John  Merton?" 

•'  Yes,  sir,  so  it  is,"  said  Marston.  "  Is  he  in 
a  condition,  pray,  to  make  a  statement  of  consid- 
erable length?" 

"  Far  from  it,  Mr.  Marston  ;  he  has  but  a  few 
hours  to  live,"  answered  the  physician,  "  and  is 
now  insensible ;  but  I  believe  he  last  night  saw 
Doctor  Danvers,  and  told  him  whatever  was  weigh- 
ing upon  his  mind." 

"  Ha  I — and  can  you  say  where  Dr.  Danvtrrs 
now  is?"  inquired  Marston,  anxiously  and  hur- 
riedly.    *'  Not  here,  is  he  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  saw  him,  as  I  came  here,  not  ten 
minutes  since,  ride  into  the  town.  It  is  market-day, 
and  you  will  probably  find  him  somewhere  in  the  high 
street  for  an  hour  or  two  to  come,"  answered  he. 
Marston  thanked  him,  and,  lost  in  abstraction, 
rode  down  to  the  little  inn,  entered  a  sitting-room, 
and  wrote  a  hurried  line  to  Dr.  Danvers,  entreat- 
ing his  attendance  there,  as  a  place  where  they 
might  converse  less  interruptedly  than  in  the  street ; 
and  committing  this  note  to  the  waiter,  with  the  in- 
junction to  deliver  it  at  once,  and  the  information 
where  Dr.  Danvers  was  probably  to  be  found,  he 
awaited,  with  intense  and  agitating  anxiety,  the 
arrival  of  the  clergyman. 

It  was  not  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  however, 
which  his  impatience  magnified  into  an  eternity, 
that  the  well-known  voice  of  Dr.  Danvers  reached 
him  from  the  little  hall.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Marston  strove  to  curb  his  violent  agitation  ;  his 
heart  swelled  as  if  it  would  smother  him  ;  he 
felt,  as  it  were,  the  chill  of  death  pervade  his 
frame,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  the  door  through 
which  he  momentarily  expected  the  entrance  of 
the  clergyman. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Dr.  Danvers  entered 
the  little  apartment. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  gravely  and  earnestly, 
as  he  grasped  the  cold  hand  of  Marston,  "  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you.  I  have  matters  of  great  mo- 
ment and  the  strangest  mystery  to  lay  before  you." 
"  I  dare  say — I  was  sure — that  is,  I  suspected 
so  much,"  answered  Marston,  breathing  fast,  and 
looking  very  pale.  "  I  heard  at  the  prison  that 
the  murderer,  Merton,  was  fast  dying,  and  now  is 
in  an  unconscious  state ;  and  from  the  physician 
that  you  had  seen  him,  at  his  urgent  entreaty,  last 
night.  My  mind  misgives  me,  sir.  I  fear  I  know 
not  what.  I  long,  yet  dread,  to  hear  the  wretch- 
ed man's  confession.  For  God's  sake  tell  me, 
does  it  implicate  anybody  else  in  his  guilt?" 
'*  No  ;  no  one  specifically  ;  but  it  has  thrown  a 


hideous  additional  mystery  over  the  occurrence 
Listen  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  whole  narrative, 
as  he  stated  it  tome,  shall  be  related  now  to  you," 
said  Dr.  Danvers. 

Marston  had  closed  the  door  carefully,  and  they 
sat  down  together  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
wient.  Marston,  breathless,  and  ghastly  pale  ;  his 
lips  compressed — his  brows  knit — and  his  dark, 
dilated  gaze  fixed  immovably  upon  the  speaker. 
Mr.  Danvers,  on  the  other  hand,  tranquil  and  sol- 
emn, and  with,  perhaps,  some  shade  of  awe  over- 
casting the  habitual  sweetness  of  his  countenance. 

"  His  confession  was  a  strange  one,"  renewed 
Dr.  Danvers,  shaking  his  head  gravely.  "  He 
said  that  the  first  idea  of  the  crime  was  suggested 
by  Sir  Wynston's  man  accidentally  mentioning,  a 
few  day's  after  their  arrival,  that  his  master  slept 
with  his  bank-notes,  to  the  amount  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  in  a  pocket-book  under  his  pillow. 
He  declared  that  as  the  man  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance, something  muttered  the  infernal  sug- 
gestion in  his  ear,  and  from  that  moment  he  was 
the  slave  of  that  one  idea ;  it  was  ever  present 
with  him.  He  contended  against  it  in  vain — he 
dreaded  and  abhorred  it ;  but  still  it  possessed 
him  ;  he  felt  his  power  of  resistance  yielding. 
This  horrible  stranger  which  had  stolen  into  his 
heart,  waxed  in  power  and  importunity,  and  tor- 
mented him  day  and  night.  He  resolved  to  fly 
from  the  house.  He  gave  notice  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Marston  of  his  intended  departure ;  but  accident 
protracted  his  stay  until  that  fatal  night  which  sealed 
his  doom.  The  influence  which  had  mastered 
him,  forced  him  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  take  the 
knife — the  discovery  of  which  afterwards  helped 
to  convict  him — and  led  him  to  Sir  Wynston's 
chamber;  he  entered — it  was  a  moonlight  night." 

Here  the  clergyman,  glancing  round  the  room, 
lowered  his  voice,  and  advanced  his  lips  so  near  to 
Marston  that  their  heads  nearly  touched.  In  this 
tone  and  attitude  he  continued  his  narrative  for  a 
few  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space, 
Marston  rose  up  slowly,  and  with  a  movement 
backward,  every  feature  stung  with  horror,  and 
saying,  in  a  long  whisper,  the  one  word,  "  Yes," 
which  seemed  like  the  hiss  of  a  snake  before  he 
makes  his  last  deadly  spring.  Both  were  silent 
for  a  time.  At  last  Marston  broke  out  with  hoarse 
vehemence — 

"  Dreadful — horrible — oh,  God  !  God  ! — my 
God  !   how  frightful  !" 

And  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  clasped 
his  hands  across  his  eyes  and  forehead,  while  the 
sweat  of  agony  literally  poured  down  his  pale  face. 

"  Truly  it  is  so,"  said  the  clergyman,  scarcely 
above  his  breath  ;  and,  after  a  long  interval — 
"Horrible,  indeed!" 

"  Well,"  said  Marston,  rising  suddenly  to  his 
feet,  wiping  the  dews  of  horror  from  his  face,  and 
looking  wildly  round,  like  one  newly  waked  from  a 
nightmare,  "  I  must  make  the  most  of  this  mo- 
mentous and  startling  disclosure.  I  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  come  at  the  truth,"  said  he,  energetically. 
"  Meanwhile,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  justice 
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and  of  mercy,  observe  secrecy.  Leave  me  to 
sift  this  matter ;  give  no  note  anywhere  that  we 
sicspect.  Observe  this  reserve  and  security,  and 
with  it,  detection  will  follow.  Breathe  but  one 
word,  and  you  arm  the  guilty  with  double  caution, 
and  turn  licentious  gossip  loose  upon  the  fame  of 
an  innocent  and  troubled  family.  Once  more  I  en- 
treat— I  expect — I  implore  silence — silence,  at 
least,  for  the  present — silence  !  " 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Marston," 
answered  Dr.  Danver^.  '*  I  have  not  divulged 
one  syllable  of  that  poor  wretch's  confession,  save 
to  yourself  alone.  You,  as  a  magistrate,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  murdered  gentleman,  and  the  head  of 
that  establishment  among  whom  the  guilt  rests, 
are  invested  with  an  interest  in  detecting,  and  pow- 
ers of  sifting  the  truth  in  this  matter,  such  as  none 
other  possesses.  I  clearly  see  with  you,  too,  the 
inexpediency  and  folly  of  talking,  for  talking's 
sake,  of  this  affair.  I  mean  to  keep  my  counsel, 
and  shall  most  assuredly,  irrespectively  even  of  your 
request — which  should,  however,  of  course,  have 
weight  with  me — maintain  a  strict  and  cautious 
silence  upon  this  subject." 

Some  little  time  longer  they  remained  together, 
and  Marston,  buried  in  strange  thoughts,  took  his 
leave,  and  rode  slowly  back  to  Dunoran. 

Months  passed  away — a  year,  and  more — and 
though  no  new  character  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
the  relations  which  had  subsisted  among  the  old 
ones  became,  in  some  respects,  very  materially  al- 
tered. A  gradual  and  disagreeable  change  came 
over  Mademoiselle  de  Barras'  manner ;  her  affec- 
tionate attentions  to  Mrs.  Marston  became  less  and 
less  frequent ;  nor  was  the  change  merely  confined 
to  this  growing  coldness  ;  there  was  something  of 
a  positive  and  still  more  unpleasant  kind  in  the  al- 
teration which  we  have  noted.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain independence,  an  insouciancej  conveyed  in  a 
hundred  intangible  but  significant  little  incidents 
and  looks — a  something  which,  without  being  open 
to  formal  rebuke  or  remonstrance,  yet  bordered, 
in  effect,  upon  impertinence,  and  even  insolence. 
This  indescribable  and  provoking  self-assertion, 
implied  in  glances,  tones,  emphasis,  and  general 
bearing,  surprised  Mrs.  Marston  far  more  than  it 
irritated  her.  As  often  as  she  experienced  one  of 
these  studied  slights  or  insinuated  impertinences, 
she  revolved  in  her  own  mind  all  the  incidents  of 
their  past  intercourse,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
collect some  one  among  them  which  could  possibly 
account  for  the  offensive  change  so  manifest  in  the 
conduct  of  the  young  Frenchwoman. 

Mrs.  Marston,  although  she  sometimes  rebuked 
these  artful  affronts  by  a  grave  look,  a  cold  tone, 
or  a  distant  manner,  yet  had  too  much  dignity  to 
engage  in  a  petty  warfare  of  annoyance,  and  had, 
in  reality,  no  substantial  and  well-defined  ground 
of  complaint  against  her,  such  as  would  have  war- 
ranted her  either  in  taking  the  young  lady  herself 
to  task,  or  in  bringing  her  conduct  under  the  cen- 
sure of  Marston. 

One  evening  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Marston  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras  had  been  left  alone  together 


after  the  supper  party  had  dispersed.  They  had 
been  for  a  long  time  silent,  and  Mrs.  Marston  re- 
solved to  improve  the  tcte-d-ttte^  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  from  mademoiselle  an  explanation  of  her 
strange  behavior. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "  I  have  lately  ob- 
served a  very  marked  change  in  your  conduct  to 
me." 

"/nrfcerf/"  said  the  Frenchwoman. 

*'  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  you  must  be  yourself  per- 
fectly aware  of  that  change  ;  it  is  a  studied  and 
intentional  alteration,"  continued  Mrs.  Marston,  in 
a  gentle  but  dignified  tone  ;  "  and  although  I  have 
felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were  advisable, 
so  long  as  you  observe  toward  me  the  forms  of 
external  respect,  and  punctually  discharge  the  du- 
ties you  have  undertaken,  to  open  any  discussion 
whatever  upon  the  subject ;  yet  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  of  explaining 
frankly,  should  you  desire  to  do  so,  the  feelings 
and  impressions  under  which  you  are  acting." 

"  Ah,  you  are  very  obliging,  madame,"  said 
she,  coolly. 

"It  is  quite  clear,  mademoiselle,  that  you  have 
either  misunderstood  me,  or  that  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  your  situation  among  us ;  your  conduct 
cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,"  said  Mrs- 
Marston,  gravely. 

"My  conduct — ma  foi!  what  conduct?"  re- 
torted the  handsome  Frenchwoman,  confidently, 
and  with  a  disdainful  glance. 

"  If  you  question  the  fact,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  elder  lady,  "  it  is  enough.  Your  ungracious 
manner  and  ungentle  looks,  I  presume,  arise  from 
some  apparently  sufficient  and  well-defined  cause, 
of  which,  however,  I  know  nothing." 

"  I  really  was  not  aware,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Barras,  with  a  supercilious  smile,  "  that  my 
looks  and  my  manner  were  subjected  to  so  rigid  a 
criticism,  or  that  it  was  my  duty  to  regulate  both 
according  to  so  nice  and  difficult  a  standard." 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,"  continued  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton, "  it  is  plain  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  your  dissatisfaction,  you  are  resolved  against 
confiding  it  to  me.  I  only  wish  to  know  frankly 
from  your  own  lips,  whether  you  have  formed  a 
wish  to  leave  this  situation ;  if  so,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  declare  it  freely." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  indeed,  madame,"  said 
the  pretty  foreigner,  dryly,  "  but  I  have  no  such 
wish,  at  least  at  present." 

"  Very  well,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton, with  gentle  dignity  ;  "  I  regret  your  want  of 
candor,  on  your  own  account.  You  would,  I  ami 
sure,  be  much  happier,  were  you  to  deal  frankly 
with  me." 

"  May  I  now  have  your  permission,  madame,  to 
retire  to  my  room?"  asked  the  French  girl,  rising, 
and  making  a  low  courtesy — "  that  is,  if  madame 
has  nothing  further  to  censure." 

"  Certainly,  mademoiselle  ;  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say,"  replied  the  elder  lady. 

The  Frenchwoman  made  another  and  a  deeper 
courtesy,  and  withdrew.     Mrs.  Marston,  however, 
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heard,  as  she  was  designed  to  do,  the  young  lady 
tittering  and  whispering  to  herself,  as  she  lighted 
her  candle  in  the  hall.  This  scene  mortified  and 
grieved  poor  Mrs.  Marston  inexpressibly.  She 
was  little,  if  at  all,  accessible  to  emotions  of  anger, 
and  certainly  none  such  mingled  in  the  feelings 
with  which  she  regarded  Mademoiselle  de  Barras. 
But  she  had  found  in  this  girl  a  companion,  and 
even  a  confidante  in  her  melancholy  solitude ;  she 
had  believed  her  affectionate,  sympathetic,  tender, 
and  the  disappointment  was  as  bitter  as  unimagined. 

The  annoyances  which  she  was  fated  to  receive 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Barras  were,  destined,  how- 
ever, to  grow  in  number  and  in  magnitude.  The 
Frenchwoman  sometimes  took  a  fancy,  for  some 
unrevealed  purpose,  to  talk  a  good  deal  to  Mrs. 
Marston,  and  on  such  occasions  would  persist,  not- 
withstanding that  lady's  marked  reserve  and  dis- 
couragement, in  chatting  away,  as  if  she  were  con- 
scious that  her  conversation  was  the  most  welcome 
entertainment  possible  to  her  really  unwilling  audi- 
tor. No  one  of  their  interviews  did  she  ever  suffer 
to  close  without  in  some  way  or  other  suggesting 
or  insinuating  something  mysterious  and  untold  to 
the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Marston.  Those  vague  and 
intangible  hints,  whose  meaning,  for  an  instant 
legible  ^nd  terrific,  seemed  in  another  moment  to 
dissolve  and  disappear,  tortured  Mrs.  Marston  like 
the  intrusions  of  some  spectre,  vanishing  as  soon 
as  revealed  ;  and  this,  along  with  the  portentous 
change,  rather /e^^  than  visible,  in  mademoiselle's 
conduct  toward  her,  invested  the  beautiful  French- 
woman, in  the  eyes  of  her  former  friend  and  pat- 
roness, with  an  indefinable  character  that  was  not 
only  repulsive  but  formidable. 

Mrs.  Marston's  feelings  with  respect  to  this 
person  were  still  further  disturbed  by  the  half-con- 
veyed hints  and  innuendoes  of  her  own  maid,  who 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  insinuating  her  intense 
dislike  of  the  Frenchwoman,  and  appeared  perpet- 
ually to  be  upon  the  very  verge  of  making  some 
explicit  charges,  or  some  shocking  revelations, 
respecting  her,  which,  however,  she  as  invariably 
evaded ;  and  even  when  Mrs.  Marston  once  or 
twice  insisted  upon  her  explaining  her  meaning 
distinctly,  she  eluded  her  mistress'  desire,  and 
left  her  still  in  the  same  uneasy  uncertainty. 

Marston,  on  his  part,  however  much  his  conduct 
might  tend  to  confirm  suspicion,  certainly  did  noth- 
ing to  dissipate  the  painful  and  undefined  appre- 
hensions respecting  himself,  which  Mademoiselle 
de  Barras,  with  such  malign  and  mysterious  indus- 
try, labored  to  raise.  His  spirits  and  temper  were 
liable  to  strange  fluctuations.  In  the  midst  of  that 
excited  gayety,  to  which,  until  lately,  he  had  been 
so  long  a  stranger,  would  sometimes  intervene 
paroxysms  of  the  blackest  despair,  all  the  ghastlier 
for  the  contrast,  and  with  a  suddenness  so  abrupt 
and  so  overwhelming,  that  one  might  have  fancied 
him  crossed  by  the  shadow  of  some  terrific  appari- 
tion, unseen  by  all  but  his  own  fascinated  gaze. 
Sometimes,  for  a  whole  day,  or  even  more,  he 
would  withdraw  himself  from  the  society  of  his 
family,  and,  in  morose  and  moody  solitude,  take 


!  his  meals  alone  in  his  library,  and  steal  out  unat- 
'  tended  to  wander  among  the  thickets  and  glades 
of  his  park.  Sometimes,  again,  he  would  sit  for 
hours  in  the  room  which  had  been  Sir  Wynston's, 
and,  with  a  kind  of  horrible  resolution,  often  loi- 
tered there  till  after  nightfall.  In  such  hours,  the 
servants  would  listen  with  curious  awe,  as  they 
heard  his  step,  pacing  to  and  fro,  in  that  deserted 
and  inauspicious  chamber,  while  his  voice,  in  bro- 
ken sentences,  was  also  imperfectly  audible,  as  if 
maintaining  a  muttered  dialogue.  These  eccentric 
practices  gradually  invested  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  domestics,  with  a  certain  preternatural  mystery, 
which  enhanced  the  fear  with  which  they  habitu- 
ally regarded  him,  and  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  his  giving  orders  to  have  the  furniture  taken 
out  of  the  ominous  suite  of  rooms,  and  the  doors 
nailed  up  and  secured.  He  gave  no  reason  for 
this  odd  and  abrupt  measure,  and  gossip  of  course 
reported  that  the  direction  had  originated  in  his 
having  encountered  the  spectre  of  the  murdered 
baronet,  in  one  of  these  strange  and  unseasonable 
visits  to  the  scene  of  the  fearful  catastrophe. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Marston's  conduct  towards 
his  wife  became  strangely  capricious.  He  avoided 
her  society  more  than  ever,  and  when  he  did  hap- 
pen to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her,  they  were 
sometimes  harsh  and  violent,  and,  at  others,  re- 
morsefully gentle  and  sad,  and  this  without  any 
changes  of  conduct  upon  her  part  to  warrant  the 
wayward  uncertainty  of  his  treatment.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Marston's  unhappiness 
and  uneasiness  greatly  increased.  Mademoiselle 
de  Barras,  too,  upon  several  late  occasions,  had  be-  1 
gun  to  assume  a  tone  of  authority  and  dictation  || 
which  justly  oflJended  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. Meanwhile  Charles  Marston  had  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  Rhoda,  no  longer  enjoying  those 
happy  walks  with  her  brother,  which  had  been 
made  still  more  happy  by  their  often  leading  her 
into  the  society  of  her  young  neighbors  of  Newton 
Park,  pursued  her  light  and  easy  studies  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  and  devoted  her  leisure 
hours  to  the  loved  society  of  her  mother. 

One  day  Mrs.  Marston,  sitting  in  her  own  room 
with  Rhoda,  had  happened  to  call  in  her  own  maid, 
to  take  down  and  carefully  dust  some  richly-bound 
volumes  which  filled  a  bookcase  in  the  little  cham- 
ber. 

*'  You  have  been  crying,  Willett,"  said  Mrs. 
Marston,  observing  that  the  young  woman's  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen. 

"Indeed,  and  I  was,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  re- 
luctantly, *'  and  I  could  not  help  it,  so  I  could 
not." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  to  vex  you — has 
any  one  ill-treated  you?"  said  Mrs.  Marston,  who 
had  an  esteem  for  the  poor  girl.  *'  Come — come 
— you  must  not  fret  about  it ;  only  tell  me  what 
has  vexed  you.  Come,  come,  you  really  must  not 
be  foolish." 

"  Oh  !  ma'am,  no  one  has  ill-used  mc,  ma'am  ; 
but  I  can't  but  be  vexed  sometimes,  ma'am,  and 
fretted  to  see  how  things  is  going  on.     I  have  one 
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wish — just  one  wish,  ma'am — and  if  I  got  that,  I  'd 
ask  no  more,"  said  the  girl. 

'*And  what  is  liV  asked  Mrs.  Marston  ;  "what 
do  you  wish  for?— speak  plainly,  Willett,  what  is 
it!" 

"Ah  !  ma'am,  if  I  said  it  maybe  you  might  not 
be  pleased.  Don't  ask  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl, 
dusting  the  books  very  hard,  and  tossing  them 
down  again  with  angry  emphasis.  *'  I  don't  de- 
sire anybody's  harm,  God  knows,  but  for  all  that 
I  wish  what  I  wish,  and. that  is  the  truth.'' 

"  Why,  Willett,  I  really  cannot  account  for  your 
strange  habit  of  lately  hinting,  and  insinuating, 
and  always  speaking  riddles,  and  refusing  to  ex- 
plain your  meaning.  What  rfo  you  mean? — speak 
plainly  ;  if  there  are  any  dishonest  practices  going 
on,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  so  distinctly." 

"  Oh  !   ma'am,  it  is  just  a  wish  T  have.     I  wish 

;  but  it 's  no  matter.      If  I  could  once  see 

the  house  clear  of  that  Frenchwoman " 


"  If  you  mean  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  she  is  a 
ladij,^^  interrupted  Mrs.  Marston. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  beg  pardon,"  continued  the 
woman  ;  *'  lady  or  no  lady,  it  is  all  one  to  me  ; 
for  I  am  very  sure,  ma'am,  she  '11  never  leave  the 
house  till  there  is  something  bad  comes  about ;  and 

— and .     I  can't  bring  myself  to  talk  to  you 

about  her,  ma'am.     I  can't  say  what  I  want  to 

tell  you  ;  but — but .     Oh,  ma'am,  for  God's 

sake,  try  and  get  her  out,  any  way,  no  matter  how 
— try  and  get  rid  of  her." 

As  she  said  this,  the  poor  girl  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate agony  of  tears,  and  Mrs.  Marston  and 
Rhoda  looked  on  in  silent  amazement,  while  she 
for  some  minutes  continued  to  sob  and  weep. 

The  party  were  suddenly  recalled  from  their 
various  reveries  by  a  knock  at  the  chamber-door — 
it  opened,  and  the  subject  of  the  girl's  deprecatory 
entreaty  entered.  There  was  something  unusually 
excited  and  assured  in  Mademoiselle  de  Barras'  air 
and  countenance  ;  perhaps  she  had  a  suspicion  that 
she  had  been  the  topic  of  their  conversation.  At 
all  events,  she  looked  round  upon  them  with  a 
smile,  in  which  there  was  something  supercilious, 
and  even  defiant ;  and,  without  waiting  to  be  in- 
vited, sat  herself  down  with  a  haughty  air. 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  sit  down,  madem- 
oiselle, but  you  have  anticipated  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Marston,  gravely.  "  You  have  something  to  say 
to  me,  I  suppose  ;  I  am  quite  at  leisure,  so  pray 
let  me  hear  it  now." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  madame,"  replied 
she,  with  a  sharp,  and  even  scornful  glance ;  "  I 
ought  to  have  asked  permission  to  sit ;  I  forgot  to 
do  so  ;  but  you  have  condescended  to  give  it  with- 
out my  doing  so  ;  that  was  very  kind — very  kind, 
indeed." 

"  But  I  wish  to  know,  mademoiselle,  whether 
you  have  anything  very  particular  to  say  to  me?" 
said  Mrs.  Marston. 

"  You  wish  to  know  ! — and  why,  pray,  mad- 
ame?" ask^d  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  sharply. 

**  Because,  unless  it  is  something  very  urgent, 
I  should  prefer  your  talking  to  me  some  other  time  ; 


as,  at  present,  I  desire  to  be  alone  with  my  daugh- 
ter." 

"Oh,  ho!  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  again,"  said 
mademoiselle,  with  the  same  glance,  and  the  same 
smile.  "I  find  I  am  de  trop — quite  in  the  way. 
Helas !   I  am  very  unfortunate  to-day." 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  made  not  the  slightest 
movement,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  resolved 
to  prolong  her  stay,  in  sheer  defiance  of  Mrs. 
Marston 's  wishes. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  conclude  from  your  silence 
that  you  have  nothing  very  pressing  to  say,  and 
therefore  must  request  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  leave  me  for  the  present,"  said  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton, who  felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  French  girl's 
conduct  was  too  apparent  not  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  Rhoda  and  the  servant,  and  that  it  was 
of  a  kind,  for  example  sake,  impossible  to  be  sub- 
laitted  to,  or  tolerated. 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  darted  a  fiery  and  in- 
solent glance *at  Mrs.  Marston,  and  was,  doubtless, 
upon  the  point  of  preci piloting  the  open  quarrel 
which  was  impending,  by  setting  her  authority  at 
defiance  ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  changed 
her  line  of  operations. 

"  We  are  not  alone,  madame,"  she  said,  with 
a  heightened  color,  and  a  slight  toss  of  the  head. 
"  I  was  about  to  speak  of  Mr.  Marston  ;  I  had 
something — not  much,  I  confess — to  say  ;  but  be- 
fore servants  I  shan't  speak,  nor,  indeed,  noio  at 
all.  So,  madame,  as  you  desire  it,  I  shall  not 
further  interrupt  you.  Come,  Miss  Rhoda,  come 
to  the  music-room,  if  you  please,  and  finish  your 
practice  for  to-day." 

"  You  forget,  mademoiselle,  that  I  wish  to  have 
my  daughter  with  me  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,  madame,"  said  the  French 
lady,  with  the  same  heightened  color  and  unpleas- 
ant smile,  and  her  finely-pencilled  brows  just  dis- 
cernibly  knit,  so  as  to  give  a  novel  and  menacing 
expression  to  her  beautiful  face — "  I  am  very 
sorry,  madame,  but  she  must,  so  long  as  I  remain 
accountable  for  her  education,  complete  her  allotted 
exercises  at  the  appointed  hours ;  and  nothing 
shall,  I  assure  you,  with  my  consent,  interfere 
with  these  duties.  Come,  Miss  Rhoda,  precede 
me,  if  you  please,  to  the  music-room.  Come, 
come." 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Rhoda,"  said  Sirs.  Mars- 
ton, firmly  and  gently,  and  betraying  no  symptom  of 
excitement,  except  in  a  slight  tremor  of  her  voice, 
and  a  faint  flush  upon  her  cheek.  "  Stay  where 
you  are,  my  dear  child.  I  am  your  mother,  and, 
next  to  your  father,  have  the  first  claim  upon  your 
obedience.  Mademoiselle,"  she  continued,  address- 
ing the  Frenchwoman,  calmly  but  firmly,  "my 
daughter  will  remain  here  for  some  time  longer, 
and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  withdraw.  I 
insist  upon  it.  Mademoiselle  de  Barras." 

"  I  will  not  leave  the  room,  I  assure  you, 
madame,  without  my  pupil,"  retorted  mademoi- 
selle, with  resolute  insolence.  "  Your  husband, 
madame,  has  invested  me  with  this  authority  over 
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my  pupil,  and  she  shall  obey  me.     Miss  Rlioda,  I 
say  again,  go  down  to  the  music-room." 

"  Remain  where  you  are,  Rhoda,"  said  Mrs. 
Marston  again.  "  Mademoiselle,  you  have  long 
been  acting  as  if  your  object  were  to  provoke  me 
to  part  with  you.  I  find  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  overlook  this  grossly  disrespectful  conduct — 
conduct  of  which  I  had,  indeed,  believed  you  ab- 
solutely incapable.  Willett,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  maid,  who  was  evidently  bursting 
with  rage  at  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed — 
"your  master  is,  I  believe,  in  the  library — go 
down,  and  tell  him  that  I  entreat  iiim  to  come  here 
immediately." 

The  maid  started  on  her  mission  with  angry 
alacrity,  darting  a  venomous  glance  at  the  hand- 
some Frenchwoman  as  she  passed. 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  meanwhile,  sat,  listless 
and  defiant,  in  her  chair,  and  tapping  her  little 
foot  with  angry  excitement  upon  the  floor.  Rhoda 
sat  close  by  her  mother,  holding  her  hand  fast,  and 
looking  frightened,  perplexed,  and  as  if  she  were 
on  the  point  of  weeping.  Mrs.  Marston,  though 
flushed  and  excited,  yet  maintained  her  dignified 
and  grave  demeanor.  And  thus,  in  silence,  did 
they  all  three  await  the  arrival  of  the  arbiter  to 
•whom  Mrs.  Marston  had  so  promptly  appealed. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Marston  entered  the 
room.  Mademoiselle's  expression  changed  as  he 
did  so  to  one  of  dejected  and  sorrowful  submission  ; 
and,  as  Marston 's  eye  lighted  upon  her,  his  brow 
darkened,  and  his  face  grew  pale. 

"  Well,  well — what  is  it? — what  is  all  this?" 
he  said,  glancing  with  a  troubled  eye  from  one  to 
the  other.  "  Speak,  some  one  Mrs.  Marston, 
you  sent  for  me — what  is  it?" 

"  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Marston,  from  your  own 
lips,"  said  the  lady,  in  reply,  "  whether  Rhoda  is 
to  obey  me  or  Mademoiselle  de  Barras?" 

"  Bah  ! — a  question  of  women's  prerogative," 
said  Marston,  with  muttered  vehemence. 

"  Of  a  loife's  and  a  mother'' s  prerogative,  Rich- 
ard," said  Mrs.  Marston,  with  gentle  emphasis  ; 
"  a  very  simple  question,  and  one  I  should  have 
thought  needing  no  deliberation  to  decide  it." 

"  Well,  child,"  said  he,  turning  to  Rhoda,  with 
angry  irony,  "pray  what  is  all  this  fuss  about? 
You  are  a  very  ill-used  young  lady,  I  dare  aver. 
Pray  what  cruelties  does  Mademoiselle  de  Barras 
propose  inflicting  upon  you,  that  you  need  to  ap- 
peal thus  to  your  mother  for  protection?" 

"  You  quite  mistake  me,  Richard,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Marston  ;  "  Rhoda  is  perfectly  passive  in  this 
matter.  I  simply  wish  to  learn  from  you ,  in  madem- 
oiselle's presence,  whether  I  or  she  is  to  com- 
mand my  daughter." 

"  Command!''  said  Marston,  evading  the  direct 
appeal ;  "and  pray  what  is  all  this  commanding 
about? — what  do  you  want  the  girl  to  do?" 

"  I  wish  her  to  remain  here  with  me  for  a  little 
time,  and  mademoiselle,  knowing  this,  desires  her 
instantly  to  go  to  the  music-room,  and  leave  me. 
That  is  all,"  said  Mrs.  Marston. 

"  And  pray,  is  there  nothing  to  make  her  going 


to  the  music-room  advisable  or  necessary  ?  Has 
she  no  music  to  learn,  or  studies  to  pursue? 
Psha  I  Mrs.  Marston,  what  needs  all  this  noise 
about  nothing  ?  Go,  miss,"  he  added,  sharply  and 
peremptorily,  addressing  Rhoda — "  go  this  mo- 
ment to  the  music-room." 

The  girl  glided  from  the  room,  and  mademoi- 
selle, as  she  followed,  shot  a  glance  at  Mrs. 
Marston,  which  wounded  her  and  humbled  her  in 
the  dust. 

"Oh!  Richard,  Richard,  if  you  knew  all,  you 
would  not  have  subjected  me  to  this  indignity,"  she 
said;  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  she 
wept,  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  year,  upon 
his  breast. 

Marston  was  embarrassed  and  agitated.  He 
disengaged  her  arms  from  his  neck,  and  placed 
her  gently  in  a  chair.  She  sobbed  on  for  some 
time  in  silence — a  silence  which  Marston  himself 
did  not  essay  to  break.  He  walked  to  the  door, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  leaving  her.  He 
hesitated,  however,  and  returned  ;  took  a  hurried 
turn  through  the  room ;  hesitated  again ;  sat 
down  ;  then  returned  to  the  door,  not  to  depart, 
but  to  close  it  carefully ;  and  walked  gloomily  to 
the  window,  whence  he  looked  forth,  buried  in 
agitating  and  absorbing  thoughts. 

"  Richard,  to  you  this  seems  a  trifling  thing ; 
but  indeed  it  is  not  si^,"  said  Mrs.  Marston,  sadly. 

"  You  are  very  right,  Gertrude,"  he  said*, 
quickly,  and  almost  with  a  start ;  "  it  is  very  fa* 
from  a  trifling  thing ;  it  is  very  important." 

"  You  don't  blame  me,  Richard  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  blame  nobody,"  said  he. 

"  Indeed,  I  never  meant  to  offend  you,  Rich- 
ard," she  urged. 

"  Of  course  not;  no,  no;  I  never  said  so,"  he 
interrupted,  sarcastically  ;  "  what  could  you  gain 
by  that?" 

"  Oh !  Richard,  better  feelings  have  governed 
me,"  she  said,  in  a  melancholy  and  reproachful 
tone. 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  so,"  he  said  ;  and  after 
an  interval,  he  added,  abstractedly,  "  This  cannot, 
however,  go  on  ;  no,  no — it  cannot.  Sooner  or 
later,  it  must  have  come  ;  better  at  once — better 
now.'^ 

"What  do  you  mean,  Richard?"  she  said, 
greatly  alarmed,  she  knew  not  why.  "  What  are 
you  resolving  upon?  Dear  Richard,  in  mercy  tell 
me.     I  implore  of  you,  tell  me." 

"  Why,  Gertrude,  you  seem  to  me  to  fancy 
that,  because  I  don't  talk  about  what  is  passing, 
that  I  don't  see  it  either.  Now  this  is  quite  a 
mistake,"  said  Marston,  calmly  and  resolutely. 
"  I  have  long  observed  your  growing  dislike  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras.  I  have  thought  it  over  ; 
this  fracas  of  to-day  has  determined  me — it  is  de- 
cisive. I  suppose  you  now  wish  her  to  gOy  as 
earnestly  as  you  once  wished  her  to  stay.  Yoa 
need  not  answer.  I  know  it.  I  neither  ask  nor 
care  to  whose  fault  I  am  to  attribute  these  changed 
feelings — female  caprice  accounts  suflficiently  for 
it;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  is  undo* 
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niable  ;  and  the  only  way  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  it,  is  to  dismiss  mademoiselle  peremptorily 
and  at  once.  You  need  take  no  part  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  I  take  it  all  upon  myself.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing she  shall  have  left  this  house.  I  have  said  it, 
and  am  perfectly  resolved." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  as  if  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  any  further  discussion,  he  turned  abruptly  from 
her,  and  left  the  room. 

The  extreme  agitation  which  she  had  just  un- 
dergone, combined  with  her  physical  delicacy  to 
bring  on  an  hysterical  attack ;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Marston,  with  an  aching  head  and  a  heavy  heart, 
lay  down  upon  her  bed.  She  had  swallowed  an 
opiate,  and  before  ten  o'clock  upon  that  night,  an 
eventful  one  as  it  proved,  she  had  sunk  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

Some  hours  after  this,  she  became  in  a  confused 
way  conscious  of  her  husband's  presence  in  the 
room.  He  was  walking,  with  an  agitated  mien, 
up  and  down  the  chamber,  and  casting  from  time 
to  time  looks  of  great  trouble  toward  the  bed 
where  she  lay.  Though  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band was  a  strange  and  long  unwonted  occurrence 
there,  and  at  such  an  hour,  and  though  she  felt 
the  strangeness  of  the  visit,  the  power  of  the  opiate 
overwhelmed  her  so,  that  she  could  only  see  this 
apparition  gliding  back  and  forward  before  her 
with  the  passive  wonder  and  curiosity  with  which 
one  awaits  the  issue  of  an  interesting  dream. 

For  a  time  she  lay  once  more  in  an  uneasy 
sleep ;  but  still,  throughout  even  this,  she  was 
conscious  of  his  presence  ;  and  when,  a  little  while 
after,  she  again  saw  him,  he  was  not  walking  to 
and  fro  before  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  sitting  beside 
her,  with  one  hand  laid  upon  the  pillow  on  which 
her  head  was  resting,  the  other  supporting  his 
chin.  He  was  looking  steadfastly  upon  her,  with 
a  changed  face,  an  expression  of  bitter  sorrow, 
compunction,  and  tenderness.  There  was  not  one 
trace  of  sternness ;  all  was  softened.  The  look 
was  what  she  fancied  he  might  have  turned  upon 
her  had  she  lain  there  dead,  ere  yet  the  love  of 
their  early  and  ill-fated  union  had  grown  cold  in 
his  heart.  There  was  something  in  it  which  re- 
minded her  of  days  and  feelings,  gone,  never  to 
return.  And  while  she  looked  in  his  face  with  a 
sweet  and  mournful  fascination,  tears  unconsciously 
wet  the  pillow  on  which  her  poor  head  was  rest- 
ing. Unable  to  speak,  unable  to  move,  she  heard 
him  say — 

"  It  was  not  your  fault,  Gertrude — it  was  not 
yours  nor  mine.  There  is  a  destiny  in  these  things 
too  strong  for  us.  Past  is  past — what  is  done,  is 
done  forever;  and  even  were  it  all  to  do  over 
again,  what  power  have  I  to  mend  it !  No,  no ; 
how  could  I  contend  against  the  combined  power 
of  passions,  circumstances,  iiitluences — in  a  word, 
of  FATE  ?     You  have  been  good  and  patient,  while 

/ but  no  matter.     Your  lot,  Gertrude,  is  a 

happier  one  than  mine." 

Mrs.  Marston  heard  him  and  saw  him,  but  she 
had  not  the  power,  nor  even  the  will,  herself  to 
speak  or  move.     He  appeared  before  her  passive 


sense  like  the  phantasm  of  a  dream.  He  stood  up 
at  the  bedside,  and  looked  on  her  steadfastly,  with 
the  same  melancholy  expression.  For  a  moment 
he  stooped  over  her,  as  if  about  to  kiss  her  face, 
but  checked  himself,  stood  erect  again  at  the  bed- 
side, then  suddenly  turned — the  curtain  fell  back 
into  its  place,  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 

With  a  strange  mixture  of  sweet  and  bitter 
feelings,  this  vision  rested  upon  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Marston,  until,  gradually,  deep  slumber  again 
overcame  her  senses,  and  the  incident  and  all  its 
attendant  circumstances  faded  into  oblivion. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Marston 
awoke  next  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  richly 
and  cheerily  in  at  the  windows  ;  and  as  the  re- 
membrance of  Marston's  visit  to  her  chamber,  and 
the  unwonted  manifestations  of  tenderness  and  com- 
punction which  accompanied  it,  returned,  she  felt 
something  like  hope  and  happiness,  to  which  she 
had  long  been  a  stranger,  flutter  her  heart.  The 
pleasing  reverie,  to  which  she  was  yielding,  was, 
however,  interrupted.  The  sound  of  stifled  sob- 
bing in  the  room  reached  her  ear,  and,  pushing 
back  the  bed-curtains,  and  leaning  forward  to  look, 
she  saw  her  maid,  Willett,  sitting  with  her  back 
to  the  wall,  crying  bitterly,  and  striving,  as  it 
seemed,  to  stifle  her  sobs  with  her  apron,  which 
was  wrapped  about  her  face. 

"  Willett — Willett,  is  it  you  who  are  sobbing  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  child?"  said  Mrs. 
Marston,  anxiously. 

The  girl  checked  herself,  dried  her  eyes  hastily, 
and  walking  briskly  to  a  little  distance,  as  if  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  chamber,  she  said,  withau 
aflfectation  of  carelessness — 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  nothing — nothing  at  all,  in- 
deed, ma'am." 

Mrs.  Marston  remained  silent  for  a  time,  while 
all  her  vague  and  agonizing  apprehensions  returned. 
Meantime  the  girl  continued  to  shove  the  chairs 
hither  and  thither,  and  to  arrange  and  disarrange 
everything  in  the  room,  with  a  fidgety  industry, 
intended  to  cover  her  agitation.  A  few  muiutes, 
however,  served  to  weary  her  of  this ;  for  she 
abruptly  stopped,  stood  by  the  bedside,  and,  look- 
ing at  her  mistress,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  God  !  what  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Marston, 
shocked  and  even  terrified,  while  new  alarms  dis- 
placed the  old  ones.  "  Is  Miss  Rhoda — can  it  be 
— is  she — is  my  darling  well?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  maid — "  very 
well  ma'am ;  she  is  up,  and  out  walking,  and 
knows  nothing  of  all  this." 

"All  what?''  urged  Mrs.  Marston.  "  TeU 
me — tell  me,  Willett,  what  has  happened.  What 
is  it?     Speak,  child — say  what  it  is." 

"Oh,  ma'am — oh,  my  poor,  dear  mistress!" 
continued  the  girl,  and  stopped,  almost  stifled  with 
sobs. 

"  Willett,  you  must  speak — you  must  say  what 
is  the  matter.  I  implore  of  you — I  desire  you  I" 
urged  the  distracted  lady.  Still  the  girl,  having 
made  one  or  two  ineflfectual  efibrts  to  speak,  con- 
tinued to  sob. 
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**  Willett,  you  will  drive  me  mad.  For  mercy's 
sake — for  God's  sake,  speak — tell  me  what  it  is  !" 
cried  the  unhappy  lady. 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is — it  is  about  the  master," 
sobbed  the  girl. 

*'  Why  he  can't — he  has  not — Oh,  merciful 
God!  he  has  not  hurt  himself!"  she  almost 
screamed. 

*•  No,  ma'am — no — not  himself — no — no — but 

"  and  again  she  hesitated. 

'*  But  what  ?  Speak  out,  Willett — dear  Wil- 
lett, have  mercy  on  me,  and  speak  out,"  cried  her 
wretched  mistress. 

*'  Oh,  ma'am,  don't  be  fretted — don't  take  it  to 
heart,  ma'am,"  said  the  maid,  clasping  her  hands 
together  in  anguish. 

"  Anything — anything,  Willett — only  speak  at 
once,"  she  answered. 

**  Well,  ma'am,  it  is  soon  said — it  is  easy  told. 
The  master,  ma'am — the  master  is  gone  with  the 
Frenchwoman  ;  they  went  in  the  travelling  coach 
last  night,  ma'am — he  is  gone  away  with  her, 
ma'am — that  is  all." 

Mrs.  Marston  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  gaze  of 
stupefied,  stony  terror — not  a  muscle  of  her  face 
moved — not  one  heaving  respiration  showed  that 
she  was  living.  Motionless,  with  this  fearful  look 
fixed  upon  the  girl,  and  her  thin  hands  stretched 
towards  her,  she  remained,  second  after  second  ; 
at  last  her  outstretched  hands  began  to  tremble 
more  and  more  violently — and  as  if,  for  the  first 
time  the  knowledge  of  his  calamity  had  reached 
her — with  a  cry,  unearthly,  as  though  body  and 
soul  were  parting,  she  fell  back  motionless  in  her 
bed. 

Several  hours  had  passed  before  Mrs.  Marston 
was  restored  to  consciousness ;  to  this  state  of 
utter  insensibility,  one  of  silent,  terrified  stupor 
succeeded — and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  her 
daughter  Rhoda  standing  at  her  bedside,  weeping, 
that  she  found  voice  and  recollection  to  speak. 

"  My  child — my  darling — my  poor  child!"  she 
cried,  sobbing  piteously,  as  she  drew  her  to  her 
heart,  and  looked  in  her  face  alternately — "  my 
darling — my  darling  child  !" 

Rhoda  could  only  weep,  and  return  her  poor 
mother's  caresses  in  silence.  Too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  understand  the  full  extent  and 
nature  of  this  direful  calamity — the  strange  occur- 
rence—the general  and  apparent  consternation  of 
the  whole  household,  and  the  spectacle  of  her 
mother's  agony,  had  filled  her  with  fear,  perplexity, 
and  anguish.  Scared  and  stunned  with  a  vague 
sense  of  danger,  like  a  young  bird,  that,  for  the 
first  time,  cowers  under  a  thunder-storm,  she 
nestled  in  her  mother's  bosom — there,  with  a  sense 
of  protection,  and  with  a  feeling  of  boundless  love 
and  tenderness,  she  lay,  frightened,  wondering, 
and  weeping. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  Dr.  Danvers 
came  and  sat  for  several  hours  with  poor  Mrs. 
Marston.  To  comfort  and  console,  were,  of  course, 
out  of  his  power.  The  nature  of  the  bereavement 
— ^far  more  terrible  than  death — its  recent  occur- 


rence— the  distracting  consciousness  of  all  its  com- 
plicated consequences — rendered  this  a  hopeless 
task.  She  bowed  herself  under  the  blow,  with 
the  submission  of  a  broken  heart.  The  hope  to 
which  she  had  clung  for  years  had  vanished — the 
worst  that  ever  her  imagination  feared,  had  come 
in  earnest. 

One  idea  was  now  constantly  present  in  her 
mind.  She  felt  a  sad,  but  immovable  assurance, 
that  she  should  not  live  long,  and  the  thought — 
*'  What  will  become  of  my  darling,  when  I  am 
gone — who  will  guard  and  love  my  child  when  I 
am  in  my  grave — whom  is  she  to  look  to  for  ten- 
derness and  protection  then?"  perpetually  haunted 
her,  and  superadded  the  pangs  of  a  still  wilder 
despair  to  the  desolation  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  not  for  more  than  a  week  after  this 
event,  that,  one  day,  Willett,  with  a  certain  air 
of  anxious  mystery,  entered  the  silent  and  dark- 
ened chamber  where  Mrs.  Marston  lay — she  had 
a  letter  in  her  hand — the  seal  and  handwriting 
were  Mr.  Marston's.  It  was  long  before  the 
injured  wife  was  able  to  open  it — when  she  did  so, 
the  following  sentences  met  her  eye  : — 

Gertrude — You  can  be  ignorant  neither  of  the 
nature,  nor  of  the  consequences  of  the  decisive  step 
I  have  taken — 1  do  not  seek  to  excuse  it.  For  the 
censure  of  the  world — its  meddling  and  mouthing 
hypocrisy — I  care  absolutely  nothing — I  have  long 
set  i7  at  defiance — and  you  yourself,  Gertrude,  when 
you  deliberately  reconsider  the  circumstances  of 
estrangement  and  coldness  under  which,  though 
beneath  the  same  roof,  we  have  lived  for  years — 
without  either  sympathy  or  confidence,  can  scarcely 
— if  at  all — regret  the  rupture  of  a  tie  which  had 
long  cea.spd  to  be  anything  better  than  an  irksome 
and  galling  formality — I  do  not  desire  to  attribute 
to  you  the  smallest  blame.  There  was  an  incom- 
patibility, not  of  temper,  but  of  feelings,  which  made 
us  strangers^  though  calling  one  another  man  and 
wife — upon  this  fact  I  rest  my  own  justification  ; 
our  living  together  under  these  circumstances  was, 
I  dare  say,  equally  undesired  by  us  both.  It  was, 
in  fact,  but  a  deference  to  the  formal  hypocrisy  of 
the  world.  At  all  events,  the  irrevocable  act  which 
separates  us  forever  is  done — and  I  have  now  merely 
to  state  so  much  of  my  intentions  as  may  relate  in 
anywise  to  your  future  arrangements.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  your  cousin,  and  former  guardian,  Mr.  Roe, 
telling  him  how  matters  stand  between  us.  You, 
I  told  him,  shall  have,  without  opposition  from  me, 
the  whole  of  your  own  fortune  to  your  own  separate 
use,  together  with  whatever  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  as  reasonable,  from  my  inconie,  for 
your  support,  and  that  of  my  daughter.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  your  arrangements  with  ex- 
pedition, as  I  purpose  returning  to  IDunoran  in  about 
three  weeks — and  as,  of  course,  a  meeting  between 
you  and  those  by  whom  I  shall  be  accompanied  if 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  you  will  see  the  e'ii\M- 
diency  of  losing  no  time  in  adjusting  everythii 
for  your's,  and  my  daughter's  departure.  In  ilu 
details,  of  course,  I  shall  not  interfere.  I  think 
have  made  myself  clearly  intelligible,  and  woul( 
recommend  your  communicating  at  once  with  Mr 
Roe,  with  a  view  to  completing  temporary  arrange- 
ments, until  your  final  plans  shall  have  been  decideti 
upon.  I 

Richard  Marston.    I 
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The  reader  can  easily  conceive  the  feelings  with 
which  this  letter  was  perused.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  ;  nor  shall  we  weary  his 
patience  by  a  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing Mrs.  Marston's  departure.  Suffice  it  to  men- 
tion, that,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  which  we  have  just  copied,  she  had 
forever  left  the  mansion  of  Dunoran. 

In  a  small  house,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
beautiful  country  of  Wicklow,  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Marston  and  her  daughter  was  for  the  pres- 
ent fixed.  And  there,  for  a  time,  the  heartbroken 
and  desolate  lady  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  privilege 
of  an  immunity  from  the  intrusions  of  all  external 
troubles.  But  the  blow,  under  which  the  feeble 
remains  of  her  health  and  strength  were  gradually 
to  sink,  had  struck  too  surely  home — and,  from 
month  to  month — almost  from  week  to  week — the 
progress  of  decay  was  perceptible. 

Meanwhile,  though  grieved  and  humbled,  and 
longing  to  return  to  Ireland,  to  comfort  his  unhappy 
mother,  Charles  Marston,  for  the  present  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  his  father,  had  no  choice 
but  to  remain  at  Oxford,  and  to  pursue  his  studies 
there. 

At  Dunoran,  Marston  and  the  partner  of  his 
guilt  continued  to  live.  The  old  servants  were  all 
gradually  dismissed,  and  new  ones  hired  by  Made- 


moiselle de  Barras.  There  they  dwelt,  shunned 
by  everybody,  in  a  stricter  and  more  desolate  seclu- 
sion than  ever.  The  novelty  of  the  unrestraint 
and  license  of  their  new  mode  of  life  speedily 
passed  away,  and  with  it  the  excited  and  guilty 
sense  of  relief,  which  had  for  a  time  produced  a 
false  and  hollow  gayety.  The  sense  of  security 
prompted  in  mademoiselle  a  hundred  indulgences, 
which,  in  her  former  precarious  position,  she  would 
not  have  dreamed  of.  Outbreaks  of  temper,  sharp, 
and  sometimes  violent,  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves on  her  part — and  renewed  disappointment, 
and  blacker  remorse,  to  darken  the  mind  of  Mars- 
ton himself.  Often,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
servants  would  overhear  their  bitter  and  fierce 
altercations  ringing  through  the  melancholy  man- 
sion— and  often  the  reckless  use  of  terrible  and 
mysterious  epithets  of  crime.  Their  quarrels 
increased  in  violence  and  in  frequency — and,  be- 
fore two  years  had  passed,  feelings  of  bitterness, 
hatred,  and  dread,  alone  seemed  to  subsist  between 
them.  Yet  upon  Marston  she  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  powerful  and  mysterious  influence.  There 
was  a  dogged,  apathetic  submission  upon  his  part, 
and  a  growing  insolence  upon  hers,  constantly 
more  and  more  strikingly  visible.  Neglect,  dis- 
order, and  decay,  too,  were  more  than  ever  appar- 
ent in  the  dreary  air  of  the  place. 
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THE    LAST    WALK. — BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

Oh  lost  Madonna,  young  and  fair! 

O'er-leant  by  broad  embracing  trees, 
A  streamlet  to  the  lonely  air 

Murmurs  its  meek  low  melodies  ; 
And  there,  as  if  to  drink  the  tune. 

And  mid  the  sparkling  sands  to  play. 
One  constant  sunbeam  still  at  noon 

Shoots  through  the  shades  its  golden  way. 

My  lost  Madonna,  whose  glad  life 

Was  like  that  ray  of  radiant  air, 
TliP  March-wind's  violet  scents  blew  rife 

When  last  we  sought  that  fountain  fair. 
Blithe  as  the  beam  from  heaven  arriving, 

— Thy  hair  held  back  by  hands  whose  gleam 
Was  white  as  stars  with  night-clouds  striving- 

Thy  bright  lips  bent  and  sipped  the  stream. 

Fair  fawn-like  creature  !  innocent 

In  soul  as  faultless  in  thy  form — 
As  o'er  the  wave  thy  beauty  bent 

It  blushed  thee  back  each  rosy  charm. 
How  soon  the  senseless  wave  resigned 

The  tints,  with  thy  retiring  face. 
While  glassed  within  my  mournful  mind 

Still  glows  that  scene's  enchanting  grace. 

Ah  !  every  scene,  or  bright  or  bleak. 

Where  once  thy  presence  round  me  shone, 
To  echoing  Memory  long  shall  speak 

The  Past's  sweet  legends.  Worshipped  One ! 
The  wild  blue  hills,  the  boundless  moor, 

That,  like  my  lot,  stretched  dark  afar, 
And  o'er  its  edge,  thine  emblem  pure, 

The  never-failing  evening  star. 


The  lawn  on  which  the  sunset's  track 

Crimsoned  thy  home  beside  the  glen — 
The  village  pathway,  leading  back 

From  thee  to  haunts  of  hated  men — 
The  walk  to  watch  thy  chamber's  ray, 

'Mid  storm  and  midnight's  rushing  wings— 
These,  these  werejoys,  long  passed  away, 

To  dwell  with  Grief's  eternal  things. 

My  lost  Madonna,  fair  and  young ! 

Before  thy  slender-sandalled  feet 
The  dallying  wave  its  silver  flung. 

Then  dashed  far  ocean's  breast  to  meet ; 
And  further,  wider,  from  thy  side 

Than  unreturning  streams  could  rove, 
Dark  Fate  decreed  me  to  divide — 

To  me,  my  henceforth  buried  Love ! 

Yes,  far  forever  from  thy  side, 

Madonna,  now  forever  fair. 
To  death  of  Distance  I  have  died. 

And  all  has  perished,  but — Despair. 
Whether  thy  fate  with  woe  be  fraught, 

Or  Joy's  gay  rainbow  gleams  o'er  thee, 
I  've  died  to  all,  but  the  mad  thought 

That  WHAT    WAS    ONCE    NO   MORE    SHALL    B 

'T  is  well : — at  least  I  shall  not  know 

How  time  or  tears  may  change  that  brow ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  smile,  thy  cheek  shall  glow 

To  me  in  distant  years  as  now. 
And  when  in  holier  worlds,  where  Blame, 

And  Blight,  and  Sorrow,  have  no  birth, 
Thou  'rt  mine  at  last — I  '11  clasp  the  same 

Unaltered  Ansrel,  loved  on  earth. 
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•  From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

SCOTTISH    KIDNAPPING — PETER    WILLIAMSON' S 
CASE. 
Before  entering  on  the  personal   history  of  a 
man  whose  adventures  carried  him  through  all  the 
strata  of  social  life,  from  the  feathered  savage  of 
the  prairies  to  the  industrious  burgess  in   small- 
clothes, let  us  give  a  few  incidental  notices  of  that 
crime — kidnapping,  or  man-stealing — his  subjec- 
tion to  which  was  the  opening  scene  of  his  event- 
ful career.     We  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  point  to  a 
more  distinct  type  of  feebleness  in  the  law  of  any 
country  than  the  frequency  of  this  crime.     In  that 
community  where  the  people,  marked  off  by  any 
distinction  in  race  or  appearance — where  persons 
born  in  serfdom,  or  of  a  particular  line,  or  speak- 
ing a  peculiar  language — are  doomed  to  slavery, 
the  laws  may  be  unjust  and  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  feeble. 
The  slavery  exists  by  them,  not  in  spite  of  them. 
It  is  in  the  country  where  the  person,  free  by  the 
law,  is  seized,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  held  in 
forced  bondage,  in  obedience  to  the  interest  or  the 
malevolence  of  individuals,  that  this  characteristic 
of  feebleness  is  so  prominently  developed.     The 
purloiner  of  coin  or  plate  can  only  be  tracked  by 
external  incidents  ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  property  that  in  itself  proclaims  his 
crime.     The  horse  and  cattle-stealer  have  to  deal 
with  less  silent  commodities  ;  but  even  the  objects 
of  tfi£ir  depredations  are  not  placed  in  an  unnatu- 
ral   position    by   ownership,   and    have    no   voice 
wherewith  to  proclaim  their  custodier's  dishonesty. 
But  the  man  who  holds  another  in  possession  in  a 
free  country,  is  a  criminal  in  the  eye  of  every  one 
who  sees  him  exercise  his  ownership  ;  and  he  car- 
ries about  with  him  a  perpetual  witness  and  accu- 
ser, who  is  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  be 
ever   vigilant   and   ever   active.     The   law  under 
which  common  thefts  are  practised,  is  only  that 
which  does  not  see  far  into  a  millstone  ;  but  the 
law  under  which  kidnapping  may  be  pursued  with 
impunity,  is  deaf,  and  blind,  and  paralytic.  Owing 
to  the  strong  central  administration  of  justice  in 
England,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  crime  was 
ever  very  prevalent  in  the   south.      We   find,  in- 
deed, in    Wkitelockh   Memorials,  under   the   date 
of  9lh  May,  1645 — "An  ordinance  against  such 
who  are  called  spirits^  and  use  to  steal  away  and 
take   up   children,  and  bereave   their   parents  of 
them,  and  convey  them    away."     The  measure 
then  adopted,  which  will  be  found  among  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Long  Parliament,  shows  us  that 
it   had   become  customary   to  seize  children  and 
carry  them  out  of  the  country,  to  be  employed  as 
slaves  in  the  plantations,  or  probably  to  be  sold  to 
the  Mediterranean  pirates.     The  ordinance  says, 
*'  Whereas,  the  houses  of  parliament  are  informed 
that  divers  lewd   persons  do  go  up  and  down  the 
city  of  London  and  elsewhere,  and  in  a  most  bar- 
barous and  wicked  manner  steal  away  many  little 
children,  it  is  ordered   by  the  lords  and  commons, 
in  parliament  assembled,  that  all  ofl[icers  and  min- 
isters of  justice  be  hereby  straitly  charged  and  re- 


quired to  be  very  diligent  in  apprehending  all  s»ich 
persons  as  are  faulty  in  this  kind,  either  in  steal- 
ing, selling,  buying,  inveigling,  purloining,  con- 
veying, or  receiving  children  so  stolen,  and  to  keep 
ihem  in  safe  imprisonment  till  they  may  be  brought 
to  severe  and  exemplary  punishment.     It  is  fur- 
ther ordered,  that  the  marshals  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Cinque  Ports  do  immediately  make  strict 
and   diligent  search  in  all  ships  and  vessels  upon 
the  river,  and  at  the  Downs,  for  all  such  children, 
according  to  such  directions  as  they  have,  or  shall 
receive  from  the  committee  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Cinque    Ports."     The  few  reports  we   have  of 
English   cases   of  kidnapping    are   too   profusely 
dressed  up  with  technicalities  to  permit  us  to  see 
the  naked  facts.    Shower  reports  the  case  of  Lees 
V.  Dassigny,  the  34th  of  Charles  II.     An  Englisli 
common-law  reporter  never  condescends  to  know 
the  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  he  knows  only  thai 
of  the  king's  reign,  and  if  he  had  to  mention  the 
foundation  of  the  Turkish  empire,  he  would  marli 
it  as  the  28th  Edward  I.  ;  while  the  discovery  of 
America  would  as  undoubtedly  be  an  event  of  th( 
8th  Henry  VII.     When  we  turn  to  ourchronolog 
ical  tables,  we  find  that  the  .34th  of  Charles  II 
means   the   year   1682.     How   far  the  pleading! 
throw  any  light  on  the  adventures  of  the  youtl 
who   had   been    kidnapped  and  sent  abroad,  th< 
reader  may  judge  from  a  fair  specimen  : — "  The; 
sue   an   hotnine   replcgiando  in  the  name  of  thi 
young  Turbett ;  and  after  an  alias  and  a  pluries 
they  get  an  elongatus  est  per  quendam  Philippun 
Dassigny    infra    nominatum.     This  was   to   th 
Sheriff  of  London,  whereas  the  defender    neve 
lived  in  London,  but  at  Wapping,  in  Middlesex,' 
&c.     The  effect  of  the  pleading,  of  which  this  i 
the  commencement,  was,  that  the   accused  migb 
be  bailed,  "and  on  security  to  bring  home  tlie  bo 
in  six  months,  death  and  the  perils  of  the  sea 
excepted,  he  was  discharged  on  bail.      In  Trinit 
term  the  boy  came  home,  and  being  brought  int 
court  was  delivered  to  the  father ;  but  they  neve 
proceeded."     Sir  Thomas  Raymond  gives  us  th 
further  information,  that  the  kidnapper  was  a  mei 
chant  trading   to   Jamaica,    and   that   the    victii 
"  was  a  scholar  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  an 
a  hopeful  young  youth."*     An  act  of  King  Wi 
liam's  reign  shows  that  the  offence  was  still  prev£ 
lent,  by  imposing  penalties  on  the  masters  of  ves 
sels  leaving  people  behind  in  "  his  majesty's  plar 
tations  or  elsewhere."     It  appears  to  have  bee 
almost  solely  for  the  foreign  market  that  kidnaf 
ping  was  practised  in  England.      The  cultivate 
and  populous  character  of  the  country,  the  powe 
of  the  laws,  and  the  perpetual  vicinity  of  a  kin 
of  parochial  municipalities,  probably  rendered  th 
forcible  seizure   and   imprisonment  of  individual 
within  the  country  too  difficult  and  dangerous  a 
operation  to  have  been  frequently  accomplished  b 
force  ;  though  the  fatal  facilities  for  confinemer 
in  lunatic  asylums  may  have  frequently  made  ther 
the  living  tombs  of  those  whom  the  rapacity,  c 

♦Raymond's  Reports,  474. 
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the  malignant  passions  of  others,  have  doomed  to 
imprisoiunent.  Yet  were  we  to  take  foreign  nov- 
elists as  true  painters  of  English  manners,  we 
would  find  in  Madame  Cotin's  Malvina,  that  a 
French  beauty  having  secured  the  affections  of  an 
English  duke,  his  powerful  relations  seize  her, 
after  she  has  become  his  wife,  and  lock  her  up  in 
a  turret  of  their  private  castle,  where,  though  the 
neighboring  physician  and  the  clergyman  visit  her, 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  she  is  imprisoned, 
no  one  dares  to  interfere  in  her  behalf;  and  her 
fate  is  only  balanced  by  that  of  her  husband,  whom 
the  attorney-general  transports,  by  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus^  to  the  West  Indies.  Somewhat  sim- 
ilar, if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  are  the  no- 
tions of  British  liberty  embodied  in  Walladmor, 
the  story  got  up  to  pass  as  a  Waverley  novel  at 
one  of  the  Leipsic  fairs,  where,  in  the  year  1818, 
the  lord  lieutenant  is  found  committing  every 
person  with  whom  he  quarrels  to  his  private  dun- 
geons in  his  own  castle. 

We  need  no  writers  of  romance  to  find  instances 
of  kidnapping  in  Scotland  before  the  Union.  The 
vast  solitudes  which  frequently  separated  inhabited 
districts  from  each  other,  the  feudal  fortalices  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither,  the  weakness  of  the  crown, 
the  judicial  powers  possessed  by  many  of  the 
barons ;  and  we  may  add  to  this,  the  spirit  of 
clanship,  which  surrounded  every  Highland  chief 
with  an  army  of  retainers,  as  faithful  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  secrets  as  they  were  relentless  in 
avenging  his  feuds — all  conspired  to  render  it  too 
easy  for  a  powerful  individual  to  adopt  such  a 
form  of  outrage  against  his  enemy.  Not  that  the 
practice  was  pursued  in  the  manner  of  a  sordid 
trade,  as  we  have  found  it  followed  in  England, 
and  as  we  shall  find  that  at  a  later  period  it  was 
adopted  among  ourselves.  The  Scots  had  no  colo- 
nies to  be  supplied  with  this  species  of  living  mer- 
chandise ;  and  in  truth  the  human  animal  has  sel- 
dom been  with  us  so  valuable  a  commodity  in  the 
home  market,  as  greatly  to  raise  the  cupidity  of 
his  neighbor 

Those  who  ventured  on  kidnapping  flew  at  high 
game.  A  young  or  a  superannuated  king  requir- 
ing the  aid  of  able  counsellors,  nay,  sometimes  a 
monarch  in  the  vigor  of  his  power,  would  be  the 
object  of  such  an  attempt.  Among  lesser  person- 
ages, statesmen  offensively  powerful,  dignified 
churchmen  about  to  issue  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  prepared  to 
give  adverse  decisions,  were  in  great  request,  and 
eagerly  sought  after.  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie 
for  some  time  a  principal  clerk  of  session,  and  af- 
terwards a  judge  in  that  court — lawyers  know  him 
as  the  author  of  a  folio  volume  of  reports  of  more 
than  average  unreadability — was  a  special  victim, 
having  been  twice  successfully  spirited  away.  In 
1604,  George  Meldrum,  younger  of  Dumbreck, 
was  tried  for  several  acts  of  this  description,  of 
one  of  which  Durie,  then  "  ane  of  the  clerks  of 
our  sovereign  Lord's  Council  and  Session,"  was 
a  victim.  Among  those  whom  the  kidnapper 
took  to  his    assistance    were — *'John   Johnston, 


called  Swyne-foot,"  and  some  other  worthies,  com- 
prehensively described  as  *'  ane  company  of  com- 
mon and  notorious  thieves,  brigands,  and  murder- 
ers," who  assembled  "  with  swords,  hagbuts  and 
pistolets."     Durie  was  residing  in   St.  Andrews, 
and  it  appears  that  his  enemy  employed  "  ane  fel- 
low called  Craik,  the  said  George  Meldrum's  own 
man,"  to  watch  his  motions.      He   was  riding,  as 
it  would  appear,  on  the  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
opposite  to  Dundee,  accompanied  by  a  brother  bar- 
rister atid  his  servant,  when  the  ambuscade  "  trea- 
sonably put  violent  hands  on  their  person,"  and 
"  took  them  captives  and  prisoners."     Their  cap- 
tor *'  reft  fra  them  their  purses,  with  certain  gold 
and  silver  being  there,  extending  to   the  quantity 
of  three  hundred  merks  or  thereby  " — an  act  which 
the  indictment  reproachfully  mentions  as  specially 
unworthy  of  "  ane  landed  man."     Meldrum  pro- 
ceeded with  his  captive  through  Fifeshire  to  King- 
horn  on  the  Forth  ;  thence  crossing  over  to  Leith, 
he  marched  through  Edinburgh,  "  passing  the  pal- 
ace gate  of  Holyroodhouse  " — a  circumstance  to 
which  the  indictment  alludes  as  a  powerful  illus- 
tration  of  the  audacity  of  the  transaction.     The 
party  then  proceeded  through  Lothian  and  Tweed- 
dale  across  the  Border  "  unto  England,  to  George 
Ratcliff's  house,  where  they  detained  him  captive 
and  prisoner  for  the  space  of  eight  days  or  there- 
by."*    Thus  was  this  high  oflScial  conveyed  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  not  only  through 
the  most  populous  and  fertile  part  of  that  kingdom, 
but  through  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the   throne ;  and  that  not  by 
any  of  the  great  barons  who  could  command  an 
army  of  followers,  but  by  a  petty  country  gentle- 
man, aided  by  a  few  Border  freebooters. 

The  second  private  captivity  of  Durie  was  ac- 
complished on  the  principle  on  which  an  elector  is 
sometimes  abstracted.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  his  adverse  vote  on  the  bench  in  a  cause 
then  before  the  court.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
the  incident  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Border  Minstrel- 
sy;"  and  the  reader  who  remembers  his  pictur- 
esque and  spirited  narrative  may  perhaps  be  amused 
by  seeing  how  the  same  event  appears  in  the  sober 
garb  of  a  reporter  of  decisions.  Forbes,  in  his 
"  Journal  of  the  Session,"  says — 

Some  party  in  a  considerable  action  before  the 
session,  finding  the  Lord  Durie  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  think  his  plea  good,  fell  upon  a  stratagem 
to  prevent  the  influence  and  weight  that  his  lordship 
might  have  to  his  prejudice,  by  causing  some  strong 
masked  men  kidnap  him  in  the  Links  of  Leith  at 
his  diversion  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  transport 
him  to  some  blind  and  obscure  room  in  the  country, 
where  he  was  detained  captive  without  the  benefit 
of  daylight  a  matter  of  three  months— though  other- 
wise civilly  and  well  entertained — during  which  time 
his  lady  and  children  went  in  mourning  for  him  as 
dead.  But  after  the  cause  aforesaid  was  decided, 
the  Lord  Durie  was  carried  back  by  incognitoes, 
and  dropped  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  been 
taken  up.f 

♦Pitcairn,  ii.  428. 
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During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  victorious  party  frequently  found  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  their  captives.  In  England,  many  of 
them  were  sent  to  the  plantations ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  idea  which  this  practice  communicated  to  the 
public,  of  the  value  of  captives  transported  to  the 
colonies,  may  have  first  instigated  those  acts  of 
kidnapping  against  which  we  have  found  the  Long 
Parhament  protesting.  Scotland  had  no  such 
means  of  disposing  of  her  prisoners,  whose  num- 
bers were  frequently  very  inconvenient.  Many  of 
them  were  sent  abroad  to  be  soldiers  under  those 
continental  leaders  who  were  considered  on  the 
same  side  with  the  victorious  party  at  home  ;  oth- 
ers were  subjected  to  a  sort  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  wherever  their  lot  might  be  cast,  their 
captivity  would  be  very  apt  to  be  abbreviated  by 
some  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  war.  A  person 
who  preserved  accurate  notes  of  political  events  as 
they  passed  under  his  eye,  kept  the  following  very 
business-like  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers  taken  in  the  battle  in  which  Montrose 
was  made  prisoner  : — 

Tuesday,  21st  May,  [1650.]— This  day  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  common  soldiers  taken  at 
Kerbester,  that  were  in  the  Cannongate  prison — 
the  house  ordains  forty  of  them,  being  forced  from 
Orkney,  and  have  wife  and  children,  to  be  dismissed. 
The  house  gives  six  of  ihem,  being  fishers,  to  the 
lieutenant-general  :  also  other  six  fishers  of  them, 
given  by  the  parliament  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  ; 
and  six  of  them  being  lusty  fellows,  given  to  Sir 
James  Hope,  to  his  lead-mines.  The  remnant  of  them 
the  house  gives  to  the  Lord  Angus  and  Sir  Robert 
Murray,  to  recruit  the  French  regiments  with,  to  be 
transported  out  of  the  country  to  France.* 

It  may  be  questioned  if  these  gifts  were  very 
valuable  to  their  receivers,  or  if  the  coerced  labor 
they  inferred  was  worth  possessing.  Certainly  so 
little  valuable  was  the  mere  human  being  to  the 
community,  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  that  the 
liberal  and  patriotic  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  pleaded 
hard  for  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  Scotland, 
riot  as  a  privilege  to  the  aristocracy,  but  as  a  boon 
to  "  so  many  thousands  of  our  people  who  are,  at 
this  day,  dying  for  want  of  bread."  He  saw  that 
sheep  and  oxen,  being  property,  were  cared  for  and 
kept  alive,  and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  a  very  natural  one,  he 
thought  that  he  had  but  to  convert  his  fellow- 
beings  into  property,  to  let  them  be  also  cared  for. 
Yet,  like  all  men  who  conceive  social  paradoxes, 
he  was  haunted  by  the  shadow,  cast  before,  of  the 
revulsion  of  common  sense  against  his  proposal, 
and  thus  anticipated  the  obloquy  it  would  incur. 
*'  I  doubt  not  that  what  I  have  said  will  meet  not 
only  with  all  the  misconstruction  and  obloquy,  but 
all  the  disdain,  fury,  and  outcries,  of  which  either 
ignorant  magistrates  or  proud  lazy  people  are  ca- 
pable. Would  I  bring  back  slavery  into  the  world  1 
Shall  men  of  immortal  souls,  and  by  nature  equal 
to  any,  be  sold  as  beasts?  Shall  they  and  their 
posterity  be  forever  subjected  to  the  most  miserable 
of  all  conditions,  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  masters, 
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who  may  beat,  mutilate,  torture,  starve,  or  kill,  so 
great  a  number  of  mankind  at  pleasure  ?  Shall 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  commonwealth  be  slaves, 
not  that  the  rest  may  be  free,  but  tyrants  over 
them  1  With  what  face  can  we  oppose  the  tyran- 
ny of  princes,  and  recommend  such  tyranny  as  the 
highest  virtue,  if  we  make  ourselves  tyrants  over 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  1  Can  any  man,  from 
whom  such  a  thing  has  escaped,  ever  oflfer  to  speak 
for  hberty?  But  they  must  pardon  me  if  I  tell 
them,  that  I  regard  not  names  but  things  ;  and  that 
the  misapplication  of  names  has  confounded  every- 
thing."* 

His  plan  of  social  reorganization  was,  that  "every 
man  of  a  certain  estate  in  this  nation  should  be 
obliged  to  take  a  proportional  number  of  the  poor, 
and  employ  them  in  hedging  and  ditching  his 
grounds,  or  any  other  sort  of  work,"  while  the 
young  were  to  be  "  educated  in  the  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  art."  Here  we  have  one  of  the 
earliest  undoubted  expositions  of  communism.  But 
Fletcher  called  things  by  their  accepted  names,  and 
for  Saint  Simon's  industriel  and  chef,  we  have 
slave  and  owner ;  for  Fourier's  phalanges  we  have 
gangs.  Nor  does  the  illustrious  patriot  flinch  from 
describing  in  their  proper  harsh  colors  the  coercive 
means  necessary  for  thus  keeping  society  in  fetters. 
We  recommend  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  the  passage 
vv^here  he  says  : — "  These  things,  when  once  re- 
solved, must  be  executed  with  great  address,  dili- 
gence, and  severity  ;  for  that  sort  of  people  is  so 
desperately  wicked,  such  enemies  of  all  work  and 
labor,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so  proud, 
in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  call  slavery  ;  that,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  utmost  industry  and  diligence,  upon 
the  first  publication  of  any  orders  necessary  for 
putting  in  execution  such  a  design,  they  will  rather 
die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder 
their  young  children,  than  appear  abroad,  to  have 
them  and  themselves  taken  into  such  a  kind  of 
service." 

There  is  spirit — almost  sympathy  in  this  picture 
of  the  desperation  of  savage  liberty  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  lover  of  his  own  freedom 
describes  the  love  of  the  poor  outcasts  for  theirs, 
sounds  as  if  it  gave  the  lie  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
project.  It  seems  to  have  had  no  supporters.  The 
state  of  "  the  labor  market"  did  not  make  the  pos- 
session of  human  beings  a  desirable  investment, 
and  landed  gentlemen  were  not  anxious  to  become 
the  owners  of  their  poorer  neighbors,  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community.  Kidnappings  and 
deportations  for  political  purposes,  still  continued 
to  be  occasionally  practised.  One  memorable  in- 
stance was  the  far-famed  story  of  Lady  Grange,  to 
which  we  propose  to  dedicate  a  separate  notice,  in 
virtue  of  our  having  perused  some  documents  with 
which  the  world  at  large  does  not  seem  yet  to  be 
acquainted.  There  is  little  doubt  that  occasionally 
a  person  who  showed  a  disposition  to  impart  dan- 
gerous Jacobite  secrets  was  spirited  away  to  France, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  views  and  intentions,  un- 
*  Fletcher's  Works,  91. 
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der  circumstances  in  which  he  might  not  be  so 
likely  to  forget  the  obligations  he  had  incurred  to 
the  exiled  house.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
kidnapping  was  worthless  in  a  commercial  sense  ; 
though  Lovat,  whose  actions  were  scarcely  in  con- 
formity with  any  particular  social  rule,  choosing  to 
have  in  his  service  a  well-trained  London  footman, 
without  paying  him,  got  possession  of  his  person, 
and  kept  it  as  safe  in  his  own  custody  at  Castle 
Dounie  as  if  he  had  taken  him  to  Algiers. 

It  was,  however,  when  the  Scottish  trade  with 
the  plantations  began  to  open  up,  soon  after  the 
union,  that  the  disgraceful  practice  of  kidnapping 
and  transporting  children  became  prevalent.  The 
power  possessed  by  many  of  the  chiefs,  as  inde- 
pendent local  judges,  with  but  a  nominal  responsi- 
liility  to  the  control  of  the  crown  or  the  interven- 
tion of  the  supreme  courts,  gave  facilities  for  this 
traffic,  which  poor  human  nature  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  resisting.  The  victims  were 
sometimes  persons  tried  and  convicted  before  the 
hereditary  tribunal ;  and  since  they  must  be  pun- 
ished, it  were  pity  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  be 
lost,  by  which  the  infliction  might  be  turned  to  the 
profit  of  the  judge  or  his  friends.  Thus  we  find 
Lovat,  desirous  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  offering  his  brother  a  gift  of  "a  few 
Strathglass  rogues,"  clansmen  of  his  next  neigh- 
bor and  hereditary  enemy,  whom  he  had  caught 
in  his  own  domain,  and  convicted  in  his  own  court. 
He  had  at  first  proposed  to  send  them  to  America  ; 
but,  as  they  are  "  handsome  fellows,"  he  offers  them 
to  Forbes,  for  his  nephew's  Dutch  regiment.  "  I 
shall  send  them  to  him,"  says  the  accommodating 
chief,  "  without  any  expense  in  keeping  of  them  ; 
for  I  will  send  immediately  orders  to  carry  them 
south  with  a  guard.  There  is  a  captain  there  of 
Arthur's  regiment,  who  will  receive  them  and 
deliver  them  to  Arthur  ;  and  I  '11  send  him  other 
two  Camerons  that  are  in  your  prison — tall  fel- 
lows ;  and  five  such  good  men  will  do  him  more 
service,  now  that  the  Dutch  expect  a  war,  than 
thirty  men  next  season."* 

It  was  in  reference  to  such  practices  that  the 
engineer  officer,  who,  while  employed  in  laying 
out  the  military  roads  through  the  Highlands,  pre- 
served so  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the  manners 
of  the  people,  added  the  following  to  his  budget : — 

When  any  ship  in  these  parts  is  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  to  be  sure,  a  neighboring  chief,  of 
whom  none  dares  openly  to  complain,  has  several 
thieves  to  send  prisoners  to  town. 

It  has  been  whispered  their  crimes  were  only 
asking  their  dues,  and  such-like  offences ;  and  I 
have  been  well  assured  they  have  been  threatened 
with  hanging,  or  at  least  perpetual  imprisonment, 
to  intimidate  and  force  them  to  sign  a  contract  for 
their  banishment,  which  they  seldom  refused  1o  do, 
as  knowing  there  could  be  no  want  of  witnesses 
against  them,  however  innocent  they  were  ;  and 
then  they  were  put  on  board  the  ship,  the  master 
paying  so  much  a  head  for  them.  Thus  two  pur- 
poses were  served  at  onqe — viz.,  the  getting  rid  of 

*  Calloden  Papers,  118. 
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troublesome  fellows,  and  making  money  of  them  at 

the  same  time.* 

But  our  more  immediate  concern,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  with  no  frightful  feudal  baron,  presid- 
ing over  chains  and  dungeons,  in  the  mysterious 
recesses  of  his  own  solitary  moated  tower.  The 
offenders  exposed  in  Peter  Williamson's  history 
were  grave,  sober  burghers — bailies  and  town- 
councillors  of  one  of  the  most  worshipful  and  re- 
spectable corporations  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
men  of  peace,  staid  in  their  demeanor,  cautious  in 
their  walk  of  life — careful  not  to  rub  their  smooth, 
well-brushed  broad-cloth  against  any  impure  thing. 
Their  proceedings  had  the  fairest  and  most  inno- 
cent appearance  ;  men  of  industry  and  business 
themselves,  keepers  of  their  bonds  and  engage- 
ments, they  were  but  somewhat  rigid  in  exacting 
industry  and  punctual  performance  of  obligations 
from  others.  "  Kidnapping,"  "  crimping,"  "  de- 
forcement," "  slavery,"  were  words  unknown  iu 
their  vocabulary — they  did  but  hire  servants  ; 
it  was  nominally  for  a  period  of  years ;  it  might 
happen  to  be  virtually  for  life  ;  it  might  be  to  bear 
the  burden,  under  a  tropical  sun,  in  the  steaming; 
swamps  of  the  Antillas — still  it  was  a  mere  con- 
tract. They  would  have  been  frightened  by  the 
name  of  a  slave-ship,  but  they  meekly  acknowl- 
edged that  they  freighted  vessels  "  in  the  servant, 
trade,"  with  "cargoes  of  boys." 

"  For  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark : 
Half-ignorant,  they  turned  an  easy  wheel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and  peel."^ 

Many  years  had  passed  over  the  guilty  traffic, 
ere  an  accident  having  disturbed  the  placid  surface 
it  assumed  to  the  world,  some  men  of  honor,  cour- 
age, and  high  station  resolved  to  probe  its  myste- 
ries ;  and  discovered  that  the  sleek  burgesses,  by 
their  corporate  authority,  had  been  able  noiselessly 
to  accomplish  as  wide  and  devastating  a  tyranny 
as  ever  had  been  revealed  by  the  dungeons  of 
some  mouldering  baronial  tower  to  frighten  this 
world  against  feudality. 

Peter  Williamson  was  born  at  Hirnley,  in  the 
parish  of  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire,  the  clergyman 
of  which  mentions  him  in  the  statistical  account, 
along  with  the  celebrated  Father  Innes,  and  Ross,, 
the  author  of  "  The  Fortunate  Shepherdess,"  as 
one  of  the  eminent  men  connected  with  his 
parish. I 

The  district,  though  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  higher  Grampians,  has  not,  within  the  reach 
of  history,  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  and  William- 
son's name  speaks  to  his  Saxon  origin.  He  says 
he  was,  "  if  not  of  rich,  yet  of  reputable  parents  ;" 
and  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  poor  and  frugal, 
but  independent  class,  who  may  still  be  found 
rearing  their  humble  fortunes  on  those  somewhat 
sterile  uplands,  neither  as  masters  nor  as  servants, 

*  Burt's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  5th  Edi- 
tion, i.  50. 
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but  eaoh  independently  farmings  his  own  croft. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  examined  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  said  *'  he  knew  James  William- 
son having  a  plough  going  in  Upper  Balnacraig, 
to  the  best  of  the  deponent's  remembrance,  and 
heard  he  had  likewise  a  plough  going  in  Hirnley, 
when  he  lived  there  ;  and  that  he  was  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  keep  his  children  and  Ws 
family,  without  their  being  obliged  t-o  beg  their 
bread."  We  take  the  brief  history  of  his  seizure 
from  Peter's  own  narrative. 

I  was  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt  at  Aberdeen, 
where,  at  eight  years  of  age,  playing  on  the  quay, 
with  others  of  my  companions,  being  of  a  stout,  ro- 
bust constitution,  I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two  fel 
lows  belonging  to  a  vessel  in  the  harbor,  employed 
(as  the  trade  then  was)  by  some  of  the  worthy  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  in  that  villanous  and  execrable 
practice  called  kidnapping ;  that  is,  stealing  youn^ 
children  from  their  parents,  and  selling  them  as 
slaves  in  the  plantations  abroad.  Being  marked  out 
by  those  monsters  of  iniquity  as  their  prey,  I  was 
easily  cajoled  aboard  the  ship  by  them,  where  I 
was  no  sooner  got,  than  they  conducted  me  between 
the  decks,  to  some  others  they  had  kidnapped  in 
the  same  manner.  At  that  time  I  had  no  sense  of 
the  fate  that  was  destined  for  me,  and  spent  the 
time  in  cnildish  amusements  with  my  fellow-suffer- 
ers in  the  steerage,  being  never  suffered  to  go  upon 
deck  while  the  vessel  lay  in  the  harbor,  which  was 
till  such  a  time  as  they  had  got  in  their  loading, 
with  a  complement  of  unhappy  youths  for  carrying 
on  their  wicked  commerce.* 

We  shall  take  our  further  notices  of  this  occur- 
Tcnce  from  a  very  different  source — a  huge  bundle 
of  papers,  chiefly  printed,  consisting  of  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  long  train  of  litigation 
in  which  Williamson  was  subsequently  involved, 
owing  to  the  publication  of  the  passage  we  have 
just  cited.  The  papers  consist  of  pleadings,  ac- 
counts, letters,  and  the  testimonies  of  witnesses — a 
sort  of  mass  in  which  it  is  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning that  one  cannot  fail  to  find  curious  things  by 
boring  holes  through  it  here  and  there.  W^e  are 
not  aware  that  this  valuable  source  of  information 
about  the  manners  of  the  place  and  period  has  ever 
been  heretofore  applied  to  literary  uses,  with  the 
exception  of  some  references  made  to  it,  in  a  cu- 
rious and  very  able  compendium  of  provincial  lore, 
called  *'  The  Book  of  Bon  Accord,  or  a  Guide  to 
the  City  of  Aberdeen  ;"  a  work  which,  like 
♦'  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,"  not  unknown  to 
collectors  of  juvenile  circulating  libraries,  appears 
to  have  been  christened  with  some  peculiar  object 
of  hiding  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  its  contents 
under  a  frivolous  exterior. 

At  the  time  when  legal  investigations  were 
commenced,  Williamson  was  a  man  in  middle  life, 
who  had  gone  through  adventures  and  vicissitudes 
enough  for  a  century  of  ordinary  human  existence. 
The  first  step  was  to  identify  the  trained  travelled 
man  with  the  poor  boy  who  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  next 
10  prove  the  act  of  kidnapping.     Several  witnesses 

♦  Life  and  Various  Vicissitudes  of  Peter  Williamson. 


remembered  Williamson  ;  he  was  described  by  them 
as  *'  a  rough,  ragged,  bumble-headed,  long,  stourie 
clever  boy,  by  which  is  meant  a  growthy  boy  ;"  and 
"a  stout,  clever,  rough  loon,  and  very  ill  to  guide, 
and  very  ragged  till  he  got  clothes."  A  neighbor 
of  the  old  crofter  said  he  believed,  "  upwards  of 
four  years  before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  it  was  the 
general  report  of  the  country,  that  when  the  said 
Peter  Williamson  was  a  little  boy  going  with  a 
clipped  head,  he  was  taken  at  Aberdeen,  and  car- 
ried to  Philadelphia  with  several  other  boys."  He 
remembered  conversations  with  the  youth's  father, 
who  complained  that  '*  he  came  into  Aberdeen 
seeking  his  son  Peter,  but  they  would  not  let  hitn 
near  hand  him  ;  that  his  son  Peter  was  in  a  barn 
in  Aberdeen,  and  they  would  not  let  him  speak 
with  him  ;"  and,  "  that  the  merchants  in  Aber- 
deen had  carried  away  his  son  to  Philadelphia, 
and  sold  him  fof  a  slave  " — observing  that  it  was 
commonly  rumored  that  several  merchants  there, 
whom  he  named,  **  did  deal  in  that  way  of  carry- 
ing away  boys  ;"  and  he  concluded  by  saying  "  he 
saw  the  father  shed  many  salt  tears  on  that  ac- 
count." The  session  clerk,  who  had  been  at 
Peter's  baptism,  recognized  him  when  he  saw  him, 
as  "  the  same  identical  Peter  Williamson  at  whose 
baptism  he  had  been  present,"  and  confirmed  the 
story  of  his  father's  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
get  access  to  him  m  the  barn,  characterizing  the 
old  man's  lamentation  as  *'  very  sore  and  grievous.'* 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Findrac,  a  neighboring  proprietor, 
"  knew  several  of  James  Williamson's  children, 
and  had  heard  it  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
merchants  of  Aberdeen  to  kidnap  young  children, 
and  send  them  to  the  plantations  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  He  heard  in  the  country  that  the  said 
James  Williamson  or  his  wife  had  gone  into  Aber- 
deen, and  one  of  their  sons  called  Peter  William- 
son had  followed  ;  and  that  James  Smith,  saddler 
in  Aberdeen,  had  picked  up  the  said  Peter  ;  and 
the  deponent  heard  he  was  either  put  in  prison,  or 
put  on  board  a  ship,  till  the  ship  sailed  ;  it  was 
the  voice  cf  the  county  that  James  Williamson 
and  his  wife  regretted,  or  made  a  clamor  for  the 
loss  of  their  son,  not  knowing  what  was  become 
of  him." 

The  investigation   brought  to  light  some  other 
cases,  and  gradually  opened  up  the  whole  mystery 
of  iniquity.     One  old  woman,  the  miller's  widow, 
who  remembered  that  Peter  '*  was  sent  into  Aber- 
deen, to  be  under  his  aunts,  his  mother  being  dead, 
and   that  soon   thereafter  he  was  missing,"  said 
that  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne  *'  they  were  generallyl 
afraid  to  send  their  boys  on  errands  to  Aberdeen, 
for  fear  they  should  be  carried  off."     Some  wit- 
nesses remembered   having  in   their  youth    made 
marvellous  escapes ;  and  Alexander  Grigson,  do- 
mestic at  Aboyne  castle,  had  a  story  to  tell,  "  tha' 
about  twenty  years  ago,  he  and  another  boy  wen 
coming  from  the  mill  of  Crathie,  where  they  ha( 
been  seeking  their  meat ;  and  near  to  a  birch  wood 
near  to  the  kirk  of  Crathy,  three  countrymen  or 
horseback  came  up  with   them,  but  the  deponen; 
knew  none  of  them  ;  and  they  asked  him  and  thr 
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Other  boy  that  was  along  with  him,  if  they  would 
go  with  them,  and  they  would  clothe  them  like 
gentlemen ;  but  the  deponent  being  elder  than  the 
otlier  boy,  made  answer  that  they  would  not  go 
along  with  them,  for  it  struck  the  deponent  in  the 
head  that  perhaps  he  and  the  other  boy  were  to  be 
carried  abroad,  in  respect  a  rumor  prevailed  in  the 
country  that  young  boys  were  carried  abroad  at 
that  time."  The  men  threatened  force  ;  and  the 
boys,  who  could  not  fail  then  to  have  the  blackest 
notions  of  their  intentions,  took  to  their  heels  while 
the  kidnappers  were  lying  their  horses,  and  defied 
discovery  in  the  recesses  of  the  old  forest  of  Mar, 
which,  fortunately  for  them,  skirted  the  road. 
This  incident  may  have  been  a  trick  to  frighten  two 
country  lads.  Another,  recorded  by  a  chairman 
in  Edinburgh,  has  a  more  business-like  appearance. 
"  In  the  year  1728  or  1729,  he  went  to  Aberdeen 
to  see  an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  who  lived  there  ;  and 
whilst  he  was  there  he  was  carried  up  to  a  house 
by  a  person  whom  he  did  not  know,  where  he  got 
a  dram  and  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and  was  promised  a 
new  coat  and  great  encouragement,  if  he  would 
agree  to  go  over  to  America  with  the  other  lads 
that  were  engaged  to  go  there  ;  that  he  signified 
his  willingness  to  agree  to  the  proposal ;  that  up- 
on this  he  was  desired  to  go  and  come  back  to  his 
breakfast  again  ;  but  when  he  told  this  to  some  of 
the  countrymen  of  his  acquaintance,  they  told  him 
that  he  was  a  fool,  for  he  would  be  sold  to  the 
blacks,  and  they  would  eat  him  ;  that  upon  this 
he  resolved  immediately  to  leave  the  town,  which 
he  did." 

It  appeared  that  those  who  endeavored  to  re- 
cover their  children  were  threatened  with  coercive 
measures  ;  and  the  poor  people  seem  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  an  overwhelming  power,  with  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  contend.  Thus,  one  individu- 
al, having  recovered  possession  of  his  son,  met  the 
captain  of  the  transport  vessel  in  the  street,  who 
bade  him  send  back  the  youth,  otherwise  he  might 
expect  unpleasant  consequences.  Therefore  he 
"  promised  and  engaged  to  return  his  said  son, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Depones,  that  if  he 
could  have  hindered  his  son  from  going  to  America 
he  would  have  done  it ;  and  if  he  had  known  as 
much  then  as  he  does  now,  he  would  have  done 
it.  Depones,  that  before  he  promised  to  return 
his  son  to  the  said  ship  as  above,  he  was  himself 
threatened  to  be  put  into  the  Tolbooth." 

The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  the  kidnappers 
was,  that  no  one  was  forced,  in  the  first  instance  ; 
that  each  boy  was  the  object  of  a  distinct  agree- 
ment, either  with  his  parents  or  with  himself;  and 
the  subsequent  coercion  employed  towards  them, 
which  could  not  be  denied,  was  thus  interpreted 
to  be  a  judicious  protection  by  the  employers  of 
the  property  they  had  fairly  acquired.  But  the 
very  evidence  given  by  their  own  emissaries — al- 
most every  sentence  bearing  in  its  bosom  a  general 
assurance  that  nothing  illegal  was  done — is  quite 
sufficient  in  the  description  of  minute  facts  to 
support,  if  not  confirm,   the  darkest  suspicions. 


Thus  one  of  the  crimps,  desiring  to  excite  some 
feeling  against  the  exiles,  as  a  graceless,  inconsid- 
erate class,  unworthy  of  sympathy,  said  "  that 
such  persons,  whether  boys,  or  older  people,  whom 
the  deponent  engaged  to  go  to  America  on  board 
the  said  ship,  the  Planter,  after  they  had  been — 
some  four,  some  five,  some  six  weeks,  clothed  and 
maintained  by  him  at  the  e;xpense  of  his  employ- 
ers, were  endeavoring  to  desert  and  run  aw?.y, 
and  were  tampered  with,  or  decoyed  to  en- 
gage or  take  on  with  other  people  in  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  who  were,  at  the  very  same  lime,  en- 
gaging and  indenting  servants  to  America  :  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  so  decoyed,  the 
older  peo])Ie  so  engaged  by  the  deponent  were  put 
in  prison,  and  the  younger  people  were  put  into 
the  workhouse  or  poor's  hospital."  There  was, 
it  seems,  much  competition  in  the  trade  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  live  commodity  had  a  propen- 
sity to  remove  itself  from  the  custody  of  its  own- 
ers. Thus  might  the  employment  be  termed 
a  doubly  hazardous  one ;  and  a  certain  scrupu- 
lous citizen,  who  had  grave  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  joining  the  speculation,  though  he 
wished  to  be  a  part-owner  of  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  conducted,  gave  this  account  of  his  hesita- 
tion :  "  Having  been  informed  that  servants  had 
been  indented  by  Ragg  and  his  owners  to  g 
on  board  of  his  said  ship  to  Ameripa,  and  the 
deponent  not  inclining  to  be  concerned  in  that 
servant  trade,  proposed  to  Ragg  to  hold  a  share 
of  the  ship  if  he  was  to  have  no  concern  of 
that  adventure  of  the  servants,  as  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  any  merchandise  or  trade  in  that  ivaij ; 
to  which  Robert  Ragg  said,  that  he  could  not  have 
any  concern  with  the  ship  without  having  a  con- 
cern in  the  servants,  which  made  him  break  up 
any  further  communing  with  Ragg  about  the  mat- 
ter." But  this  witness  was  an  instance  of  the 
instability  of  good  resolutions :  he  was  strongly 
pressed  by  friends  for  whom  he  had  a  high  esteem  ; 
the  profits  and  advantages  of  the  undertaking — 
but  that,  of  course,  was  a  secondary  matter — 
were  largeJy  spoken  of  in  support  of  these  impor- 
tunities, "  to  hold  a  share  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  owners  had  done,  as  well  in  the  adventure 
of  the  servants  as  in  the  ship — to  which  impor- 
tunities the  deponent  at  last  yielded."  Not  less 
tell-tale  is  a  letter  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
written  in  a  spirit  of  honest  indignation  to  one  of 
the  parties  involved  in  the  legal  proceedings. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  favored  with  yours  of  the  28th 
September,  and  am  sorry  you  are  put  to  trouble 
about  one  Williamson.  I  do  not  remember  any  of 
that  name  that  went  out  in  the  Planter,  and  am  cer- 
tain, if  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  xohat 
was  got  for  the  servants''  indentures,  [that  is  to  say, 
of  course,  for  the  sale  of  the  "  servants  "  themselves,] 
if  even  he  was  ever  indented,  he  must  have  run 
away  at  Aberdeen,  or  at  Cape  May,  where  the  ship 
was  lost ;  and  I  am  sure  there  was  no  servant  in 
that  ship  but  what  was  legally  attested  before  they 
went  from  Aberdeen.  I  cannot  tell  if  any  register 
is  kept  at  Philadelphia  of  the  sale  of  servants^  but  I 
imagine  not. 
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These  admissions,  that  the  "  servants"  required 
coercion  ;  that  they  were  confined  in  the  public 
prison  and  other  convenient  places  ;  and  that  they 
were  sold,  are  of  course  amply  confirmed  by  the 
witnesses  on  the  other  side.  A  witness,  William 
Jamieson,  had  a  pathetic  little  history  of  his  own 
to  tell.  He  lived  in  the  village  of  Old  Meldrum, 
in  the  year  1740,  and  he  had  then  a  son  John, 
between  ten  and  eleven  years  old.  One  evening 
his  boy  did  not  come  home  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  anxious  inquiries,  next  day,  about  the  missing 
youth,  he  was  told  by  some  neighbors,  "  mat  they 
saw  a  man,  whom  they  said  was  a  servant  to  John 
Burnet,  late  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  who  was  com- 
monly called  Bonny  John,  with  the  deponent's 
said  son,  and  two  other  boys,  much  about  the  same 
age,  travelling  towards  Aberdeen,  and  that  his  son 
would  be  sent  to  the  plantations."  The  kind  of 
alarm  that  would  be  conveyed  to  the  father's  heart 
by  such  an  intimation,  may  be  imagined  ;  and  the 
poor  villager,  surrounded  by  people  among  whom 
a  dread  of  this  species  of  kidnapping  had  become 
a  panic,  would  be  little  relieved  from  his  anxieties, 
by  hearing  the  neighbors  describe  the  horrors  of 
the  slavery  to  which  such  of  their  offspring  as  un- 
derwent the  calamity  of  capture  were  subjected, 
and  lament  their  utter  feebleness  to  resist  the  strong 
hand,  fortified  by  law  and  authority,  by  which  the 
injury  was  perpetrated.  Jamieson,  however,  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  for  his  son.  He  went 
presently  to  Aberdeen,  and  saw  Burnet,  who  ap- 
parently transacted  too  large  a  business  in  the 
*'  servant  trade,"  to  be  conscious  of  so  small  an 
item  in  the  account  as  the  villager's  son,  "  and 
told  him  that  he  had  several  boys,  but  did  not  know 
whether  the  deponent's  son  was  amongst  them  ; 
but  said,  though  he  was,  the  deponent  would  not 
get  him  back,  because  he  was  engaged  with  him." 
The  "  deponent" — a  word  which  in  Scotland  is 
the  technical  term  for  witness ;  we  are  sorry  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  so  often,  but  we  cannot 
help  it — after  his  interview  with  the  great  kidnap- 
per, wandered  along  the  broad  links  or  downs  on 
the  sea-shore,  "  where  he  had  been  informed  the 
boys  were  out  getting  the  air."  There  "  he  ob- 
served a  great  number  of  boys— he  thinks  about 
sixty  ;  that  they  were  attended  by  a  man  who, 
the  deponent  was  informed  by  the  people  of  the 
town,  was  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the  said 
John  Burnet ;  that  this  man  had  a  horsewhip,  and 
the  deponent  observed  him  striking  the  boys  there- 
with, when  they  went  out  of  the  crowd."  The 
poor  man  saw  his  own  boy  John  in  the  little  herd, 
and  joyfully  hailed  him.  The  boy,  by  a  natural 
impulse,  ran  to  his  father,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
follow  him  home  if  he  dared.  Immediately  upon 
this,  the  person  who  was  Mr.  Burnet's  overseer 
cam.  up  and  gave  the  boy  a  lash  with  his  whip', 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  carried  him 
amongst  the  rest,  and  immediately  drove  them  off." 
The  father  kept  company  with  the  procession,  and 
thus  describes  its  progress. 

"  When  the  boys  were  marching  up  to  the  barn, 
the  deponent  kept  pace  with  the  overseer,  who  fol- 
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lowed  immediately  after  the  boys,  entreating  of 
him  to  get  liberty  to  speak  to  his  son  ;  who  an- 
swered him  that  he  should  get  leave  to  speak  to 
him  by-and-by,  when  they  were  come  to  the  barn ; 
but  when  they  came  there  the  overseer  locked  the 
door,  and  refused  the  deponent  access ;  that  he 
never  saw  his  son  after  this.  That  the  deponent, 
in  passing  through  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  after  his 
son  was  so  locked  up  from  him,  was  told  by  several 
tradespeople,  and  others  to  whom  he  had  told  the 
story  of  his  son,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  get  his  son  liberated, 
because  some  of  the  magistrates  had  a  hand  in 
those  things,  as  well  as  the  said  John  Burnet ; 
upon  which  the  deponent  went  home." 

A  very  characteristic  record  of  these  transac- 
tions still  remained  in  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  parties  implicated.  Among  these  documents, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  denominated  "  Walter  Scott, 
writer  to  the  signet,"  produces  "  the  ship  book," 
apparently  the  same  which  some  of  the  witnesses 
more  descriptively  call  "  the  kidnapping  book." 
It  is  needless  to  say  whose  father  it  was  who  pos- 
sessed this  curious  document.  The  investigation 
occurred  in  1762 — nine  years  before  the  birth  of 
Sir  Walter ;  and  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
ideas  that  would  have  ever  occurred  to  his  respecta- 
ble parent,  that  it  was  worth  while  communicating 
to  his  offspring  any  information  from  a  mere  mer- 
chant's account  book,  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  in  the  usual  routine  of  his  business,  and 
probably  afterwards  forgotten.  Yet  what  a  lively 
history  might  have  been  woven  out  of  its  dry  ma- 
terials, had  it  remained  among  the  other  lumber 
in  George  Square,  to  be  rummaged  out  by  the 
lame  boy  !  Mr.  Scott  was  the  agent  for  the  kid- 
nappers. It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  honest  an  agent  for  their 
purposes ;  for  we  find  that  he  transmitted  to  them 
this  book  by  post,  in  order  that  it  might  be  exhib- 
ited in  the  course  of  the  arbitration,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  allude  ;  but  his  employers  knew 
their  own  interest  too  well  to  produce  it,  until  they 
were  subsequently  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  extracts  from  the  books  transferred  to  the 
papers  before  us,  are  of  course  those  only  which 
have  some  reference  to  the  case  of  Peter  William- 
son ;  thus — 


Jan.  8,  1743.  To  a  pair  of  stockings  to  >  ^ 

Peter  Williamson ^ 

To  a  woollen  cap  to  ditto  .  .  0 

"   13,     "       To  five  days  of  ditto 1 


And  a  more  emphatical  entry — 
To  the  man  that  brought  Williamson 


1 


Listing  appears  to  have  been  the  slang,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  business  term  for  kid- 
napping, and  the  price  of  the  operation  passes 
through  a  scale  of  sums,  graduated  probably  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Thus,  while  Williamson 
was  procured  for  Is.  6d.,  there  is  an  entry  "To 
a  Serjeant  for  listing  Mackie,  6s. ;"  while  on  the 
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other  hand,  there  is  only  *'  Is.  4^d.  to  Lighten 
and  a  soldier  for  listing  Robert  Paterson."  There 
is  one  sweeping  charge  of  a  guinea,  "  to  Maclean, 
sent  to  the  country  to  list  servants" — amount  of 
business  done  not  slated,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  there  are  occasional  entries  of 
"cash  sent  to  the  country  to  Maclean."  Some- 
times sums  are  entered  as  paid  to  the  parties  them- 
selves— as  5s.  *'  to  Margaret  Robertson,  when 
listed  ;"  yet  this  can  scarcely  have  been  a  voluntary 
operation  on  Margaret's  part,  as  the  immediately 
succeeding  item  is  Is.  Hd.  "  to  the  wright  on  board 
and  one  of  the  boys  for  listing  her."  Five  shil- 
lings are  entered  as  "  to  two  soldiers  for  listing 
Allardyce."  He  must  have  been  a  difficult  boy 
to  catch,  as  there  is  a  further  entry  of  2s.,  as 
"cash  they  spent  with  him." 

This  item  introduces  us  to  a  dark  feature  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  kidnappers — the  sums  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spent  by  them  in  vicious  indul- 
gences to  their  young  captives,  to  prevent  the  te- 
dium of  their  imprisonment  from  driving  them  to 
desperate  efforts  for  their  escape.  We  have  thus — 
"  to  the  boys  to  play  at  cards,  Is. ;"  and  in  another 
place,  *'  to  the  boys  to  drink  when  put  in  the 
workhouse.  Is. ;  to  six  packs  of  cards  to  them, 
9d."  It  is  almost  a  relief,  in  the  perusal  of  these 
heartless,  business-like  columns — every  red  line 
of  which  has  the  hard  outline  of  premeditated 
cruelty — to  read  of  Is.  6d.  being  paid  "  to  the 
piper  for  playing  in  the  workhouse  two  days." 
But  in  the  neighborhood  of  this,  there  are  some 
entries  which  we  dare  not  copy.  There  is  a  can- 
did explicitness  about  these  accounts,  which  we 
must  confess  we  have  not  sufficient  virtuous  cour- 
age to  imitate,  by  transferring  to  our  columns 
some  charges  of  which  we  would  yet  fain  give  our 
readers  an  idea.  The  person  who  kept  the  books 
no  doubt  "  called  a  spade  a  spade  ;"  and,  indeed, 
he  bestowed  on  many  other  things  their  ordinary 
vulgar  nomenclature.  We  tremble  in  approaching 
his  most  explicit  declarations ;  we  almost  fear  re- 
proach in  offering  to  the  reader  an  extract  of  an 
item  in  which  he  has  been  very  decorous,  consid- 
ering the  subject ;  but,  such  an  item  !  who  shall 
explain  its  meaning?  Here  it  is — "To  Colonel 
Horsie  for  his  concubine,  -Cl  !" 

Some  entries  referring  to  "  the  boys  in  the  Tol- 
booth,"  or,  more  briefly,  "  the  prisoners,"  remind 
us,  were  this  necessary,  that  these  accounts  re- 
lated to  persons  kept  in  bondage.  Other  parts  in- 
dicate the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  business 
done  in  "  the  servant  trade."  Thus,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  there  is  a  charge  of  7s.  6d.  "to  three 
days'  board  of  ten  servants  from  the  Tolbooth  ;" 
and  on  the  same  day,  "  to  five  days'  board  of 
thirty-four  servants,  jC2,  2s.  6d."  The  latter  num- 
ber is  frequently  repeated  in  the  account,  and 
probably  represents  the  stock  of  one  considerable 
holder.  It  was  estimated  by  the  witnesses  that 
sixty-nine  were  transported  in  one  cargo  in  1743  ; 
**  and  when,"  says  a  writer  already  alluded  to, 
"  it  is  considered  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  to 
an  equal  extent  for  nearly  six  years,  it  is  impos- 


sible to  estimate  the  number  of  unhappy  beings 
carried  off  at  less  than  six  hundred."* 

We  have  endeavored  in  our  account  of  these 
transactions  to  be  sternly  and  rigidly  prosaic — 
perhaps  our  readers  may  think  we  have  no  great 
merit  in  accomplishing  such  a  resolution,  but  we 
also  take  merit  for  having  adhered  to  the  facts  at- 
tested with  impartial  accuracy.  To  afford  some 
relief  to  the  plainness  of  our  detail,  we  shall  wind 
it  up  by  treating  the  reader  to  a  part  of  the  eloquent 
and  denunciatory  exordium  of  Williamson's  coun- 
sel, Maclaurin,  brother  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician. 

Persons  of  every  character,  sex,  and  age,  were 
kidnapped — men,  women,  half-grown  lads,  and  in- 
fants, some  of  them  not  above  six  years  old.  The 
whole  country  was  in  terror  and  consternation, 
afraid  to  let  their  children  go  near  Aberdeen,  and 
trembling  for  fear  of  a  kidnapping  excursion  from 
that  place.  The  unfortunate  creatures  that  had  been 
wheedled  or  pressed  into  the  service,  were  at  first 
confined  in  a  barn  or  workhouse,  where  they  had  a 
piper  lo  play  to  them,  and  cards  allowed  them,  in 
order  to  hinder  them  to  think,  or  meditate  their  es- 
cape ;  but  that  they  soon  attempted,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  with  success  ;  upon  which  the  rest  were 
shut  up  in  the  Tolbooth. 

During  their  confinement,  the  parents  and  other 
relations  of  those  who  had  been  enticed  or  forced 
away,  flocked  to  Aberdeen  in  hopes  of  effectuating 
their  release — hopes  which  they  would  never  have 
entertained  had  they  reflected  that  the  town-clerk 
and  one  of  the  bailies  were  deeply  interested  to 
thwart  them.  Accordingly,  no  entreaties  or  solici- 
tations availed  ;  and  those  who  seemed  loo  impor- 
tunate, were  threatened  themselves  with  banishr 
ment,  incarceration,  and  other  distress.  It  will 
readily  occur  that  it  is  much  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe  the  scenes  which  it  is  in  proof  ensued  ;  for 
•nothing  more  piteous  and  moving  can  well  be  fig- 
ured than  to  see  fathers  and  mothers  running  fran- 
tic through  the  streets,  crowding  to  the  doors  and 
windows  where  their  children  were  imprisoned", 
there  giving  them  their  blessing,  taking  farewell 
of  them  forever,  and  departing  in  anguish  and  de- 
spair, imprecating  curses  upon  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  their  misery. 

So  much  for  the  first  step — the  catching  of  the 
prey. 

We  have  some  further  testimony  to  the  judicious 
strictness  with  which  the  worshipful  merchants 
protected  their  property  after  it  was  stowed  away ; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  their  "  cargo  of  young 
lads,"  as  one  of  them  calls  it  in  a  confidential  let- 
ter, was  insured.  William  Wilson,  one  of  the 
sailors,  testified,  however — "that  there  were  sev- 
eral men  in  the  ship  besides  the  sailors,  and  also 
several  boys  and  girls  ;  that  he  saw  these  boys  and 
girls  put  on  board  ;  that  they  were  brought  to  the 
ship  in  a  boat,  and  were  guarded  by  a  number  of 
porters  from  Aberdeen,  who  continued  to  guard 
them  all  night  till  the  ship  sailed,  going  home  al- 
ways in  the  morning  and  returning  at  night ;  that 
during  the  day  they  were  guarded  by  the  ship's 
crew,  the  one  half  of  whom  did  the  duty  of  the 
ship,  and  the  other  half  took  care  of  the  boys  and 

*  Book  of  Bon  Accord,  90. 
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girls,  notwithstanding  whereof  two  of  them  made 
their  escape.  Some  of  these  boys  appeared  to  the 
deponent  to  be  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  some 
to  be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  others  not  to 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  that  after  the 
boys  were  put  on  board,  the  hatches  of  the  ship 
were  put  down  and  locked  every  night,  both  while 
the  ship  continued  in  the  harbor  of  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwards  when  she  was  at  sea." 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  that 
though  the  magistrates  and  other  public  officers 
of  a  corporation  might  combine  together  to  perpe- 
trate such  acts,  they  could  not  carry  their  authority 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  compel  the  governors  of  the 
foreign  possessions  of  the  crown  to  acknowledge 
the  brand  of  slavery  they  had  set  upon  their  cap- 
tives. This  naturally  suggested  itself  to  us  from 
the  beginning,  as  throwing  a  doubt  over  the  es- 
sential movements  of  the  transaction ;  but  it  was 
speedily  cleared  away  by  discoveries  very  creditable 
to  the  ingenuity,  if  to  no  other  quality,  of  these 
astute  burgesses.  Every  captive  was  indented  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate — the  captor  himself, 
of  course,  or  some  other  person  engaged  in  "  the 
servant  trade" — and  that  for  a  limited  number  of 
years.  The  indenture  was  certified  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  place  of  destination.  This  expedient 
brought  each  captive  within  the  colonial  code, 
which  applied  very  rigorous  rules  to  indented  emi- 
grants— rules  which  virtually  placed  them  in  the 
category  of  slaves.  These  harsh  regulations  were 
justified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  class  gener- 
ally consisted  of  convicts — indenture  being  the 
form  in  which  criminals  obtained  the  alternative 
of  transportation  as  a  mitigation  of  some  more 
dreaded  punishment.  When  the  emigrant  arrived 
at  Virginia,  the  ceremony  by  which  he  was  sold, 
was  an  assignment  of  his  indenture.  This  could, 
of  course,  only  convey  a  right  to  the  labor  of  his 
body  for  a  limited  period  ;  but  as  the  convict  emi- 
grants required  to  be  under  a  very  potent  dis- 
cipline, powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
planters  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  protract 
the  indented  period  ;  and  Williamson  himself  de- 
scribes with  apparent  accuracy — "the  children 
sent  off  and  sold,  no  doubt  to  cruel  masters,  whose 
ill  treatrnent  obliges  them  oftentimes  to  elope  to 
avoid  slavery ;  and  as  there  is  no  probability  of 
making  their  escape,  as  they  are  always  taken  and 
brought  back,  and  for  every  day  they  are  away 
from  their  master  they  serve  a  week,  and  for  every 
week  a  month,  and  for  every  month  a  year  ;  be- 
sides obliged  to  pay  all  costs  and  charges  that  is 
advertised  for  apprehending  them,  which  will 
probably  bring  him  in  a  slave  for  four  or  five  years 
longer  at  least." 

We  shall  now,  in  the  briefest  shape,  give  an  out- 
line of  Williamson's  adventures,  as  detailed  by  him- 
selt,  between  his  removal  from  the  country,  and 
his  return  to  vex  his  oppressors  with  multiform  liti- 
gation. 

The  vessel  stranded  on  a  sand  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware,  and  was  for  some  time  deserted 
by  its  crew,  the  cargo  of  boys  being  left  to  an  an- 


ticipated fate,  which  Williamson  says  he  often  in 
his  subsequent  miseries  wished  had  really  overtaken 
them.     Being  afterwards  taken  on  shore,  they  were 
relieved  by  a  vessel  sailing  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  were  sold  "  at  about  £l6  per  head."    "  What 
became  of  my  unhappy  companions,"  says  William- 
son, "  I  never  knew  ;  but  it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold 
to  one  of  my  countrymen,  whose  name  was  Hugh 
Wilson,  a  North   Briton,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  who  had  in  youth  undergone  the  same  fate 
as  myself.    *   *   *   *   Happy  was  my  lot  in  falling 
into  my  countryman's  power,  as  he  wa*,  contrary 
to  many  others  of  his  calling,  a  humane,  worthy, 
honest  man.     Having  no  children  of  his  own,  and 
commiserating  my  unhappy  condition,  he  took  care 
of  me  until  I  was  fit  for  business."     He  was  al- 
lowed by  his  indulgent  master  occasionally  to  attend 
a  school,  where  he  picked  up  some  crumbs  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  be- 
came the  old  gentleman's  heir.    After  a  few  vagrant 
years  he  married,  and  settled  as  a  substantial  planter 
near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.     He  was  in  a  place 
much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  French  Indians, 
who,  he  tells  us,  in  the  spirit  of  the  military  pro- 
fession to  which   he  was  subsequently  attached, 
"  generally  appeared  in  small  skulking  parties,  with 
yellings,  shoutings,  and  antic  postures,  instead  of 
trumpets  and  drums."     In   one  of  these  inroads 
they  burned  his  comfortable  dwelling  and  substan- 
tial steadings,  and  carried  him  off  captive.     All  the 
world  knows  what  is  conveyed  in  the  simple  state- 
ment of  such  a  fact;  and  Williamson's  description 
of  the  tortures  he  underwent  impart  little  additional 
horror  to  the  simple  announcement  of  his  seizure. 
It  is  possible  to  discern  people's  nature  in  their  own 
account  of  their  actions ;  and  not  unfrequently  do 
we  see  the  brave  man  in  the  description  of  dangers 
avoided,  as  we  do  the  poltroon  in  the  exaggerated 
account  of  those  courted  and  overcome.     William- 
son's narrative  conveys  the  irresistible  impression 
that  he  was  a  man  of  eminently  firm  nerve,  undy- 
ing hope,  and  unconquerable  energy — such  a  char- 
acter as  the  Indian  tribe  would  respect,  and,  after 
a  sufficient  trial,  desire  to  incorporate  with  itself. 
Hence,  while  others  are  slowly  slaughtered,  Wil- 
liamson is  still  permitted  to  live,  struggle,  and  en- 
dure.     In  the  difference  between   his  own  trials, 
terrible  as  they  were,  and  the  ignominious  brutali- 
ties heaped  on  a  poor  fellow-captive,  who  met  his 
fate  with  gentleness,  prayers  and  weeping,  we  see 
the  indication  of  the  savage  respect  paid  to  the  un- 
broken spirit  of  the  Aberdonian,  whose  body  they 
might  rend  inch  by  inch,  but  whose  spirit  remained 
firm  and  impenetrable  as  his  native  granite.      At 
length,  after  several  months  of  wandering,  he  made 
his  escape ;    and  the  manner  in  which  he  did  so 
was  in  keeping  with  his  resolute  spirit.    He  planned 
no  stratagems,  and  consulted  no  confederates,  but 
fled  outright;  and,  though  naked,  emaciated,  and 
ignorant  of  the  country,  defeated  his  pursuers  by 
sheer  fleetness  of  foot  and  endurance  of  fatigue. 
Profusely  bleeding — without  even  such  a  verdant 
show  of  clothing  as  Ulysses  endowed  himself  with 
when  he  met  Nausica — emaciated  to  the  last  ex- 
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tremity,  he  somewhat  astonished  and  also  alarmed 
a  female  neighbor  by  an  unceremonious  morning 
call,  dropping  exhausted  on  the  floor  ere  he  could 
communicate  or  receive  intelligence.  Little  need 
had  he  too  speedily  to  recover  his  faculties ;  the 
first  news  he  heard  was  that  his  broken-hearted 
wife  had  not  long  survived  the  calamity  of  his  cap- 
ture. He  seems  to  have  now  acquired  a  decided 
taste  for  vagrant  habits,  mingled  with  a  spirit  of 
vindictive  animosity  towards  the  Indians,  against 
whom  he  records  several  exterminating  onsets  with 
a  sort  of  horrible  relish.  He  enlisted  himself  as  a 
soldier.  But  American  warfare  then  allowed  a  far 
wider  latitude  for  varied  military  operations  than 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  ranks ;  and  some- 
times he  was  an  Indian  warrior,  patiently  unravel- 
ling and  following  up  a  trail ;  at  another  time  we 
find  him  commanding  a  detachment  of  colonists  as 
one  versed  in  the  native  mode  of  fighting,  with  the 
rank  and  emoluments  of  a  lieutenant.  In  his  little 
book  he  details  his  various  military  adventures  with 
much  spirit  and  apparent  truthfulness.  We  have 
from  his  pen  a  description  of  one  enterprise,  which 
is  a  little  romance  in  itself.  A  lover,  hearing  that 
the  home  of  the  object  of  his  affections  has  been 
desolated,  and  his  beloved  carried  off  by  a  band  of 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribes  of  predatory 
Indians,  in  his  frantic  zeal  raises  a  party  of  adven- 
turers, with  whom  he  tracks  their  path.  He  arrives 
just  in  time  in  save  the  damsel  from  the  worst  hor- 
rors of  such  a  fate,  and  the  marauders  are  put  to 
the  sword.  The  whole  narrative  has  an  animation 
and  interest  not  unworthy  of  Cooper,  who  appears 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Williamson's  book, 
and  may  not  improbably  have  derived  from  it  a  part 
of  his  information  about  the  military  operations  of 
Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm  with  the  Indians  in  the 
French  interest.  Williamson  was  indeed  a  captive 
at  that  capitulation  of  Oswego  which  has  cast  so 
deep  a  stain  on  the  honor  of  this  commander,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  England  as  an  ex- 
changed prisoner.  He  complains  ihat,  on  his  voy- 
age, "  though  the  French  behaved  with  a  good 
deal  of  politeness,  we  were  almost  starved  for  want 
of  provisions."  He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  Novem- 
ber, 1765.  and,  owing  to  a  severe  wound  in  one  of 
his  hands,  was  discharged  as  incapable  of  further 
service. 

No  longer  able  to  apply  his  energies  to  Indian 
warfare,  he  looked  around  him  for  that  employment 
which  in  his  native  country  would  best  supply  its 
place,  and  found  it  to  be — literature.  He  published 
"A  Brief  Account  of  the  War  in  North  America, 
showing  the  principle  causes  of  our  former  miscar- 
riages ;  as  also  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
keeping  Canada,  and  maintaining  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  the  Indians."  This  pamphlet  is 
dated  in  1700 ;  and  we  here  mention  it,  that  we 
may  not  allow  it  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the 
somewhat  momentous  consequences  of  a  little  book 
which  he  published  two  years  later,  with  the  title 
"French  artd  Indian  Cruelty  exemplified,  in  the 
Life  and  various  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune  of  Peter 
Williamson  ;  containing  a  particular  account  of  the 


manners,  customs,  and  dress,  of  the  savages ;  of 
their  scalping,  burning,  and  other  barbarities  com- 
mitted on  the  English  in  North  America,  &c., 
&c."  Mr.  Williamson  was  somewhat  prolix  in 
his  title  pages,  and  we  cannot  inflict  the  whole  of 
this  one  on  the  reader.  It  was  dedicated,  with 
considerable  sagacity,  to  William  Pitt.  In  the 
frontispiece,  there  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  "  Mr. 
Peter  Williamson,  in  the  dress  of  a  Delaware  In- 
dian." Much  as  Catlin's  book  and  other  works 
have  tended  to  make  us  acquainted  of  late  with 
Indian  customs,  the  drapery  of  this  portrait  carries 
with  it  a  decided  appearance  of  accuracy,  and  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  face  is  probably  a  likeness. 
Divest  it  of  the  feathered  head-gear,  it  is  that  of  a 
hard-featured  inhabitant  of  the  north-east  coast, 
somewhat  impregnated  with  an  air  of  fierceness 
and  excitement.  Contemplate  the  entire  figure ; 
it  is  certainly  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  In- 
dian, such  as  we  have  seen  him  in  the  few  impor- 
tations exhibited  in  this  country.  For  several 
years  this  representation  was  one  of  the  main  at- 
tractions of  the  book-sellers'  windows  in  Scotland ; 
and  many  an  infant  has  the  careless  parent  or  igno- 
rant nurse  frightened  into  constitutional  nervous- 
ness, by  the  intimation  that  the  wild  man,  whose 
picture  had  been'  seen  during  the  morning  walks, 
would  appear  to  the  infant  in  the  dark,  and  visit 
his  misdeeds  with  some  mysterious  punishment. 
Besides  the  occupation  of  the  literary  man,  Wil- 
liamson pursued  that  of  the  actor.  During  the  day 
he  sat  behind  a  stall,  vending  his  account  of  his 
adventures — in  the  evening  he  rehearsed  thein  in 
the  largest  room  of  some  popular  tavern  ;  where, 
like  Catlin,  he  made  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  costume  and  habits  of  the  people,  of  whom  he 
had  acquired  that  acute  experience  which  boys  are 
said  to  have  obtained  of  the  boundary  marks  where 
they  have  been  whipped. 

In  a  moment  of  infatuation,  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  finding  that  the  interest  attached  to 
Williamson's  narrative  and  exhibitions  subjected 
them  to  unpleasant  reflections,  resolved  to  punish 
him.  He  had  migrated  northwards,  creating  a 
little  public  curiosity  and  wonder  wherever  he 
went,  until,  on  reaching  his  native  city,  he  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  a 
libel  on  the  community,  contained  in  that  passage 
descriptive  of  his  seizure  on  the  pier  of  Aberdeen, 
which  has  been  already  quoted.  The  magistrates, 
being  at  once  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges,  had 
little  difficulty  in  committing  him ;  and  he  was 
thus  very  roughly  awakened  from  a  dream  in 
which  he  "  began  to  think  himself  happy  in  having 
endured  these  misfortunes,  a  recital  of  which  prom- 
ised to  put  him  in  a  more  prosperous  situation 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  for."  The  stock  in  hand 
of  his  books,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  was  seized  and  burned  in  the  market-place 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  he  was  committed 
to  prison  until  he  should  sign  a  recantation  of  the 
passage  containing  the  account  of  the  kidnapping. 
The  mind  that  bore  up  against  the  fiercest  cruel- 
ties of  the  savages,  seems  to  have  bowed  before 
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these  judicial  terrors.     In  the  centre  of  the  tortur- 
ing hordes,  without  a  civilized  eye  to  look  on  him, 
he  acquired  the  stern  virtues  of  those  on  whom  he 
looked — 
"  Impassive,  fearingr  but  the  shame  of  fear, 
A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear." 

Among  his  own  people,  beneath  the  shield  of 
British^justice,  with  a  public  to  whom  oppression 
never  appeals  in  vain,  he  sank  unmanned  ;  and  in 
utter  prostration  of  spirit  he  signed  the  recantation 
in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  desired,  and  marched 
out  of  prison  a  heartbroken  and  ruined  man. 

But  the  cup  of  the  iniquities  of  his  oppressors 
was  now  full,  and  their  hour  of  retribution  was  at 
hand.  The  blow  dealt  against  them  was  not  so 
severe  as  injured  justice  might  have  required,  but 
it  was  dealt  with  an  ignominious  scorn  that  made 
compensation  for  its  want  of  severity.  There 
were  at  that  time  many  men  of  high  spirit  and 
great  attainments  in  the  Scottish  bar.  They  knew 
that  the  age  they  belonged  to  was  one,  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  public  liberties  was  intimately 
allied  with  the  independence  of  the  bar.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice  for  a  few  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  advocates  to  unite  together  in 
vindication  of  the  victim  of  some  formidable  sys- 
tem of  oppression  ;  and,  fortunately  for  William- 
son, his  case  attracted  their  generous  interest. 
Andrew  Crosbie,  the  prototype  of  Scott's  Pley- 
dell,  threw  his  whole  energies,  and  they  were  not 
small,  into  this  cause.  The  pleadings  at  our  bar 
at  that  time  were  full  of  philosophy,  general  dec- 
lamation, and  poetry  ;  and  we  have  before  us  some 
papers  from  Crosbie's  pen  which  are  brilliant  and 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  class  of  forensic  rhetoric. 
At  the  present  day  the  rhetoric  of  the  law  appeals 
only  to  the  jury,  and  in  the  shape  of  vocal  oratory, 
In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  it  was  addressed 
to  the  learned  bench,  and  was  embodied  in  care- 
fully prepared  written  pleadings.  The  intellectual 
rank  of  the  audience  to  be  influenced,  and  the  me- 
dium of  communication,  would  thus  naturally  in- 
vest the  pleadings  of  these  old  lawyers  with  a  lit- 
erary turn,  not  equalled  in  the  corresponding  pro- 
ductions of  this  age.  So  we  find  that  Crosbie 
bursts  open  the  case  with  these  well-turned  pe- 
riods : — 

That  liberty  which  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try considers  as  its  favorite  object,  is  the  result  of 
the  due  equipoise  which  our  law  has  established 
between  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  As  the  relative  duties  of  society 
must  be  enforced  by  the  magistrate,  and  compliance 
with  the  laws  exacted  from  the  citizens  by  means 
of  his  authority,  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  for 
these  salutary  purposes  is  bestowed  upon  him ;  and 
in  the  due  execution  of  it,  he  is  not  only  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law,  but  is  an  object  of  its  ven- 
eration. Yet  the  same  principles  that  have  thus 
armed  him  with  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
have  wisely  imposed  on  him  a  restraint  from  abusing 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was,  that,  in 
1762,  the  court  unanimously  awarded  to  William- 


son damages  to  the  extent  of  jClOO  ;  and  it  was 
declared  that,  for  this  sum  as  well  as  £80  of 
costs,  the  guilty  individuals  should  be  personally 
liable,  "  and  that  the  same  shall  be  no  burden 
upon  the  town  of  Aberdeen."  A  corporation  is  a 
sort  of  ideal  object ;  it  has  no  personality  ;  it  has 
been  pronounced,  by  a  high  authority,  to  have  no 
conscience  ;  it  has  just  one  reality  about  it — it  has 
a  purse.  Into  this  purse  its  members  may  have 
been  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  dip  for  the 
deeds  done  by  them  in  the  flesh — that  is,  in  their 
corporeal,  not  their  corporate  capacity.  Perhaps 
the  law,  in  countenancing  this  arrangement,  con- 
sidered that  the  members  of  a  corporation  must  be 
so  essentially  wound  up  in  its  interests,  that  part- 
ing with  the  money  of  the  corporation — that  is, 
with  the  money  of  the  public — was  as  great  a 
punishment  for  their  own  individual  delicts  as 
parting  with  their  own.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
court  decreed  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  public  of 
Aberdeen  should  not  pay  for  the  outrage  inflicted 
on  Williamson  Now  let  us  behold  the  ingenuity 
with  which  these  worshipful  gentlemen  baffled  the 
court,  and  made  the  public  pay  after  all.  There 
weFe  certain  dues  collected  by  the  magistrates,  as 
deputies  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of  the  coast.  It 
appears  that  this  high  official  might  have  applied 
the  sums  so  levied  to  his  own  use,  but  he  had 
ceased  for  some  considerable  time  to  exact  them, 
and,  by  consuetude,  they  had  been  added  to  the 
revenues  of  the  corporation.  Now,  if  the  lord 
high  admiral  had  set  covetous  eyes  on  this  fund, 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  domestic  purposes,  the  act 
might  have  been  considered  one  of  unutterable 
meanness — perhaps  the  corporation  would  have 
resisted  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  demand  a 
portion  of  this  money,  and  use  it  for  getting  the 
members  of  the  corporation  out  of  a  scrape,  was 
a  highly  public-spirited  act.  The  high  admiral 
assigned  jC180  from  this  fund,  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  Williamson  :*  it  need  not  be 
said,  that  of  course  this  application  was  suggested 
to  him  by  persons  who  had  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  corporation  would  not  resist  it,  and 
that  all  the  business  arrangements  for  his  opera- 
tion on  the  fund  were  simplified  to  his  hand. 

Having  been  so  far  successful,  Williamson, 
who  seems  to  have  had  an  insuperable  objection 
to  half-measures,  raised  an  action  of  damages 
against  his  kidnappers.  It  has  been  asserted, 
though  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  that 
the  crown  was  desirous  to  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  them,  but  that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  clause  of  indemnity  in  some  act  of 
parliament.  Williamson  boldly  laid  his  damages 
at  jClOOO.  His  perseverance  drove  his  adversa- 
ries to  a  series  of  extraordinary,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, fortunately,  unprecedented  measures.  They 
persuaded  Williamson  that  it  would  be  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  to  have  the  mat- 
ter settled  by  arbitration,  without  the  costly  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  Session.     He  adopted  the 

*  Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  i.  296. 
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adN'ice,  and  the  decision  fell  to  be  given  by  James 
Forbes  of  Shiels,  sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, acting  as  oversman.  We  are  introduced  to 
this  gentleman's  convivial  character  in  a  most 
startling  manner,  by  the  statement  of  counsel  that 
the  sheriff's  mother,  Lady  Shiels,  '*  died  about 
the  4th  of  November,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  get  a  hearty  dose  at  her  burial." 
It  was  accordingly  on  that  occasion  that  the  wor- 
thy judge  appears  to  have  commenced  a  series  of 
potations,  under  the  pressure  of  which  he  speedily 
followed  his  parent  to  the  grave.  Williamson's 
affair  came  through  his  hands  in  the  very  climax 
of  his  convivial  fit ;  and  both  parlies  seem  to  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  administer  assiduously 
to  these  furious  cravings,  which  ever  cried  with 
the  Cyclop,  "^05  fiot  in  7iqo(p()ixiv .^^ 

Williamson  was  not  backward  in  contributing 
to  the  sheriff's  conviviality.  His  own  account  of 
his  motives  was,  that  knowing  Forbes  to  be  pre- 
pared to  decide  unfairly,  he  wished  to  keep  him 
so  hard  at  his  beloved  pursuit  of  drinking,  that  he 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  his  other 
avocation  of  judging.  Accordingly,  he  employed 
a  friend  "to  tenchel  and  drink"  the  sheriff — or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  "  to  drink  him  hard  ;" 
in  fact,  the  operation  is  talked  of  quite  in  an  abbre- 
viated and  technical  form,  as  a  common  proceeding 
in  the  way  of  business  in  the  sheriff  court.  The 
drouthy  crony  who  performed  this  duty  seems  to 
have  taken  to  it  with  the  same  disinterested  zeal, 
with  which  Kean  sat  up  three  nights  drinking  with 
a  friend  under  depression,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  his  spirits.  The  favored  individual  must 
have  felt  his  task  coming  light  to  his  hands,  when 
he  found  the  sheriff  in  a  tavern  "  busy  at  hot 
punch  about  eleven  o'clock  forenoon."  An  attempt 
was  made  on  him  by  the  enemy,  but  Williamson 
and  his  drinking  assistant  carried  him  off  in  triumph 
to  the  "  New  Inn"  to  dinner,  where,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the 
other  party,  who  held  a  hospitable  competition 
with  them  in  plying  the  sheriff  with  the  liquor 
which  he  loved.  Here  they  all  "  sat  close  drink- 
ing, as  is  the  phrase  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
helter  skelter — that  is,  copiously  and  alternately  of 
different  liquors — till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when 
Forbes,  by  this  time  dead-drunk,  was  conveyed 
home  by  his  two  servant  maids,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  George  Williamson,  Gerard,  and  the 
Pursuer."  This  is  the  counsel's  history  of  the 
day,  and  that  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  one,  we 
may  infer  from  an  average  quotation  from  the  evi- 
dence ;  one  of  the  witnesses  thus  concludes  his 
narrative  : — 

DepoTies,  that  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
to  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  they  all  drank  what 
they  call  in  Aberdeenshire  Helter  Skelter,  alter- 
nately of  different  liquors,  and  plentifully,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sheriff  in  particular  was  very  drunk, 
and  the  deponent  himself  was  also  drunk.  That 
the  sheriff  s  two  servant  maids  came  for  him  with 
a  lantern  to  carry  him  home,  and  came  into  the 
room  where  the  company  was,  and  staid  there  some 


time — full  a  quarter  of  an  hour — and  got  some 
drink,  but  what  it  was  he  cannot  tell.  That  the 
sheriff  called  for  a  good  part  of  the  liquor  which 
was  drunk.  That  at  last  ihe  deponent  assisted  to 
carry  home  the  sheriff,  who  was  not  able  to  walk  ; 
and  either  the  pursuer  or  Mr.  Gerard  assisted  the 
deponent  in  so  doing ;  and  the  two  maids  went 
before  him  with  a  lantern,  and  placed  him  in  his 
easy-chair  in  his  bedroom,  and  then  the  sheriff 
called  upon  his  maids  to  give  the  company  drink, 
which  the  maids  refused  to  give,  and  then  they 
came  away  and  left  him. 

Next  day  the  enemy  took  possession  of  Forbes 
by  a  coup  de  main.  They  seized  him  in  bed,  half 
through  his  drunken  sleep,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
favorite  houf,  kent  by  a  man  with  the  historical 
name  of  Archibald  Campbell.  There  "  tea  and 
coffee  were  called  for  to  breakfast,  but  as  these 
insipid  liquors  were  not  to  Forbes'  mind,  a  large 
dose  of  spirits,  white  wine,  and  punch,  was  admin- 
istered to  him,  with  cooling  draughts  of  porter 
from  time  to  time."  The  kidnappers  hired  a 
whole  floor  of  the  inn  for  that  eventful  day — it 
was  the  last  on  which  the  reference  remained  valid, 
so  that  if  it  passed  without  a  decision,  the  question 
went  back  to  the  court  of  session  ;  and  the  worthy 
confederates  gave  express  instructions  that  Wil- 
liamson was  not  to  obtain  access  to  their  conclave, 
and  that  Forbes  was  to  be  denied  to  him.  That 
sport  of  fortune  became  naturally  alarmed  when  he 
heard  that  Forbes  was  not  at  home  ;  and  know- 
ing instinctively  where  else  he  was  likely  to  be, 
searched  for  him  "  in  all  the  taverns  in  town,"  as 
Seldon  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  searched 
for  in  London  when  he  was  outlawed.  One  of 
the  waiters,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  William- 
son came  to  the  house  and  "  inquired  at  the  depo- 
nent if  Shiels  was  there,  to  which  he  answered,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received  from  col- 
lector Finlayson,  that  Shiels  was  not  there  ;  that 
on  this  the  pursuer  left  Mr.  Campbell's  house,  and 
(having  returned  in  about  an  hour)  he  insisted  with 
the  deponent  that  Shiels  was  in  the  house,  and 
that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  deny  him,  for  that  he 
knew  by  the  deponent's  face  that  he  was  there. 
But  deponent  still  denied  that  Shiels  was  in  the 
house."  Deponent  was,  unfortunately  for  his 
professional  prospects^  not  sufficiently  brazen-faced 
for  a  waiter.  The  sheriff  was  soon  brought  "  up 
to  the  mark."  Cards  were  introduced,  and  they 
had  a  roaring  day  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, at  the  time  when  he  was  making  up  his 
judicial  mind,  the  sheriff  retired  to  a  room  alone. 
Here  a  message  was  conveyed  to  him  from  his 
sister,  intimating  that  he  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  that  day,  and  the  time  to  keep  it  had 
arrived.  "  Whereupon,"  says  a  witness,  "  Shiels 
touched  his  nose  with  his  finger,  and  said  '  Jode' 
— a  by-word  of  his — '  Davie,  you  see  from  whence 
this  comes' — that  Shiels  returned  for  answer  to  his 
servant  that  he  could  not  go,  being  engaged  about 
peremptory  business."  He  first  spoke  about  award- 
ing "  a  trifle"  to  Williamson.  In  the  end  he  gave 
a  decision  entirely  against  his  claim  ;  and  the  con- 
federates considered  this  so  great  a  triumph,  that 
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next  morning,  being-  Sunday,  they  were  reported 
to  have  read  the  "  Decree  Arbitral"  to  a  circle  of 
impatient  well-wishers  on  the  "  Plainstones"  or 
market-place,  while  the  citizens  were  on  their  way 
to  church.  After  having  pronounced  the  decree, 
the  sheriff,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness, *'  was  very  merry  and  jocose,  and  engrossed 
a  good  deal  of  the  conversation  ;"  and  the  waiter 
who  refused  Williamson  admission  to  him  had  to 
testify  that  *'  he  conveyed  him  home  to  his  own 
house,  as  he  had  done  many  a  night  besides  that." 

There  were  many  picturesque  little  incidents  in 
the  whole  affair.  Thus  we  are  told  by  one  wit- 
ness, in  a  very  pathetic  strain,  of  abortive  efforts 
made  by  the  sheriff  to  go  through  the  public  mar- 
ket-place from  one  tavern  to  another.  "In  a 
little  the  sheriff  and  the  deponent  came  down  to 
go  to  the  New  Inn  ;  and  upon  the  sheriff's  observ- 
ing that  there  were  too  many  people  upon  the  ex- 
change, and  that  he  M'as  too  far  gone  in  liquor  to 
cross  the  street,  he  turned  in  again  to  John  Bain's, 
and  afterwards  made  another  attempt  of  the  same 
kind,  and  returned  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  a 
little  after  two  o'clock  they  made  a  third  attempt, 
and,  observing  that  the  exchange  was  thin  of  peo- 
ple, they  went  over  to  the  New  Inn."  Discreet 
sheriff — he  had  achieved  the  Greek  sage's  prob- 
lem of  knowing  himself!  But  other  people 
knew  him,  too;  and  thus  the  hostess  of  the  inn, 
being  asked  if  "  when  Shiels  was  once  drunk,  he 
did  keep  in  a  hand — that  is,  he  continued  drunk 
for  some  days,"  answered,  that  "  she  has  observed 
Shiels  as  in  drink  at  one  time,  and  to  continue  so 
for  several  days  after,  and  that  was  too  commonly 
his  case ;  that  it  is  her  opinion,  when  Shiels  was 
in  liquor,  by  flattering  of  his  vanity,  he  might  be 
very  easily  induced  to  do  things  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  do  ;  and  the  deponent  has  had  occa- 
sion to  see  several  instances  of  this  sort,  by  which 
she  means  that  she  has  heard  Shiels,  when  in 
liquor,  promise  to  do  things  which  she  believes  he 
would  not  have  done  if  sober  ;  nor  does  the  depo- 
nent remember  or  know  that  ever  Shiels  did  do 
any  of  these  things  when  sober  that  he  said  he 
would  do  when  in  liquor." 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions  ;  and  as 
human  nature  has  a  tendency  towards  extremes, 
there  were  some  people  prepared  to  testify  to  the 
supernatural  and  alarming  intenseness  of  the  sher- 
iff's sobriety.  It  was,  we  believe,  a  townsman  of 
this  same  sheriff  who,  when  thrown  from  his  horse, 
being  asked  by  a  sympathizing  lady  who  was  pass- 
ing, if  he  were  hurt,  answered  in  the  intenseness 
of  his  politeness— "  Oh !  no,  mem!  quite  the 
reserse— quite  the  reverse:'  So  it  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  his  friends  that  Forbes  was 
not  merely  as  sober  as  a  judge,  but  upon  the  whole 
a  good  deal  more  sober  than  a  well-constituted 
judge  ought  to  be— if  he  had  any  blemish,  it  was 
on  the  reverse  side  of  intoxication.  One  of  the 
several  landladies  whose  establishments  he  fre- 
quented— not  the  lady  already  quoted — was  espe- 
cially eloquent  on  this  point.  •'  At  dinner-time 
they  only  drank  a  bottle  of  wine  and  half  a  mutch- 


kin  of  punch  [the  witness  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
consumption  before  and  after.]  Mr.  Forbes  also 
drank  tea  in  the  deponent's  house,  and  she  had 
occasion  to  see  Mr.  Forbes  at  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  when  he  went  out  of  her  hoise  when  the  com- 
pany parted  after  supper  at  night ;  and  upon  all 
these  occasions  he,  Mr  Forbes,  was  perfectly 
sober,  and  sufficiently  capable  of  business ;  and 
when  he  went  out  of  her  house,  she  remembers 
perfectly,  she  turned  in  to  her  servants  and  said, 
that  she  never  knew  Mr.  Forbes  sit  so  long  in  her 
house  on  so  little  drink ;  and  she  added,  God 
grant  that  neither  Mr.  Forbes  nor  she  might  be 
fey."  So  awful  and  portentous  was  his  sobriety  ! 
Another  witness,  who  testified  to  the  production  of 
so  many  items  of  liquor  that  it  makes  one  giddy 
to  read  the  list,  winds  up  by  saying — "  After 
drinking  a  few  glasses,  they  were  told  that  supper 
was  on  the  table  in  another  room,  to  which  they 
moved.  That  after  supper  they  drank  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  and  punch,  and  parted  sober  about 
eleven  o'clock.  That  the  deponent  had  a  partic- 
ular proof  of  Mr.  Forbes'  sobriety  after  supper,  by 
his  maintaining,  with  great  spirit  and  elocution, 
one  side  of  a  problematical  question  that  occurred 
in  the  company." 

The  law  is  extremely  averse  to  review  the 
decision  of  an  arbiter.  He  may  be  stupid  and  care- 
less ;  he  may  have  utterly  misunderstood  both  the 
law  and  the  facts  ;  but  the  parlies  have  adopted 
the  reference  as  a  succedanevm  to  litigation,  and 
they  "  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  where  there  has  been 
gross  corruption,  or  a  palpable  combination  against 
one  of  the  parties,  the  law  has  interfered  to  reverse 
the  proceedings.  The  case  of  Peter  Williamson 
is  one  of  these  instances ;  and  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1768,  some  years  after  the  poor  sheriff- 
substitute  had  hidden  himself  from  his  disgrace  by 
drinking  himself  into  the  grave,  the  court  awarded 
Peter  Williamson  damages  to  the  extent  of  jC200 
against  the  persons  who,  nearly  thirty  years  pre- 
viously, had  spirited  him  away  from  the  pier  of 
Aberdeen. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Peter  Williamson, 
though  not  all  directly  to  our  present  purpose,  is 
so  inviting  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  with  no  settled  purpose  of 
life,  have  their  brains  perpetually  spinning  forth 
projects,  and  their  hands  perpetually  putting  them 
in  operation.  Wherever  external  circumstances 
placed  him,  there  has  internal  nature  predestined 
him  to  turn  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to  the 
best  account.  We  have  seen  him  exercising  the 
isolated  energies  of  the  self-sustaining  savage  in 
the  wilderness ;  we  shall  now  see  him  regulating 
the  complex  wheels  of  mutually  dependent  civil- 
ization. One  of  his  earliest  projects  was  an- 
nounced, in  1762,  through  a  letter  in  the  Edinburgh 
Courant.  The  drain  of  able-bodied  men  by  the 
war  had,  he  stated,  prompted  him  to  endeavor  to 
discover  some  labor-saving  machine,  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  harvest ;  and  he  had  at  con- 
siderable expense  invented  an  engine  which  would. 
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"  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  do  more  execution 
in  a  fluid  ot"  oats  in  one  day,  and  to  better  purpose, 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  six  shearers  to  do.  This 
machine,"  he  continues,  "is  now  completed,  and 
is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
corn  is  tolerably  thick,  it  will  cut  down  near  a 
sheaf  at  a  stroke,  and  that  without  shaking  the 
grain,  or  disordering  the  straw,  besides  laying  down 
the  corn  as  regularly  as  the  most  expert  shearer 
can  do."  The  machine  possessed  other  qualifica- 
tions far  too  numerous  to  be  recapitulated  here  ; 
and  though  the  inventor  protested  that  "  neither 
vanity  nor  conceit  '  but  the  sole  desire  to  serve 
the  public,  prompted  him  to  expatiate  on  its  merits, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  present  day, 
to  join  in  all  his  anticipations  of  its  wonderful  in- 
fluence on  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  We  are 
no  authority  on  the  abstruse  practical  subject  of 
reaping-machines  ;  but  justice  to  our  hero  renders 
it  right  to  say  that  his  invention  found  a  place  in 
agicultural  nomenclature,  as  "  the  basket-scythe."* 
We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  literature.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  militia  ;  and,  contemporaneously  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  scythe,  we  find  him  advertising, 
along  with  his  account  of  his  adventures,  that 
"  Commissions  from  the  country  will  be  punctually 
answered  for  this  and  all  other  sorts  of  books ;  as 
also  stationary-ware  of  all  sorts;"  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  general  announcement  of  a  station- 
ary-establishment, he  enlarges  on  another  book, 
apparently  of  his  own  composition,  called  "A  Gen- 
eral View  of  the  Whole  World  ;  containing  the 
Names  of  the  principal  Countries,  Kingdoms, 
States,  and  Islands — their  length,  breadth,  and  cap- 
ital cities,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  ;  also  the 
produce,  revenue,  strength,  and  religion  of  each 
country."  This  encyclopedia,  political,  statistical, 
and  theological,  was' to  be  had  for  six  shillings  ster- 
ling. From  such  comprehensive  themes  we  find 
him  descending  to  the  object  of  the  following  curious 
advertisement,  dated  9th  April,  1772  : — 

This  day  was  published,  price  one  shilling  the 
pack,  and  sold  by  Peter  Williamson,  printer,  in  the 
head  of  Forester's  Wind,  Edinburgh,  the  Impene- 
trable Secrets,  which  is  called  Proverb-Cards, 
containing  excellent  sentiment,  and  are  so  composed 
that  they  discover  the  thoughts  of  one's  mind  in  a 
very  curious  and  extraordinary  manner.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  secret  is  given  gratis  with  the  pack  ; 
each  set  consists  of  twenty  cards,  and  ten  lines  up- 
on each  card.f 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  have  traced  to  its 
invention  the  well-known  toy  called  "Conversation- 
Cards,"  which  has  enlivened  many  a  little  Christ- 
mas party.  If  this  be  so,  the  debt  of  youth  in 
general  to  the  poor  kidnapped  boy,  is  not  small. 

In  1776  he  started  a  weekly  periodical  called 
"  The  Scot's  Spy,  or  Critical  Observer,"  which 

*A  representation  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Scot's  Mag- 
azine for  1762,  p.  404. 

fThis  advertisement,  with  other  curious  newspaper- 
scraps  regarding  Williamson,  is  preserved  in  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Kay's  Portraits,  i.  137. 


appears  to  have  been  continued  through  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  title  of  "  The  New  Scot's  Spy." 
In  the  mean  time,  he  kept  a  tavern,  oyer  the  door 
of  which  he  advertised  himself  as  "  from  the  other 
world."  It  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  in 
the  Parliament  Square,  and  subsequently  in  the 
interior  of  the  Parliament  House  itself,  part  of  the 
wide  area  of  which  was  partitioned  into  booths. 
FiVery  now  and  then  he  was  dropping  before  the  pub- 
lic some  invention  great  or  small.  Now  it  was  a 
"newinvented  portable  printing-press;"  next,  mark- 
ing-ink for  linen,  "  which  stands  washing,  boiling, 
and  bleaching,  and  is  more  regular  and  beautiful 
than  any  needle."  But  the  chief  monument  of  his 
energy  was  the  establishment  of  a  penny  post-oflice 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  supported  as 
a  private  speculation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
soon  after  the  year  1780  that  he  commenced  this 
undertaking,  and  contemporaneously  with  it  he 
published  a  Street  Directory  One  might  suppose 
that  the  post-office,  the  directory,  and  the  tavern, 
with  an  occasional  invention  or  pamphlet,  would 
form  sufficient  occupation,  not  only  for  one  head, 
but  one  family.  Williamson,  however,  must  have 
all  his  fires  full  of  irons  ;  and  so  we  find  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
busy  as  himself  in  their  own  department.  On  the 
cover  of  his  directory  it  is  intimated,  that  "  Mantua- 
making  is  carried  on  in  all  its  branches  as  former- 
ly," by  "Mrs.  Williamson  and  daughter;"  who, 
lest  any  means  of  exercising  their  craft  should  pass 
them,  by  reason  either  of  its  insignificance  or  its 
gravity,  are  made  to  state,  that  they  "  engraft  silk, 
cotton,  thread,  and  worsted  stockings ;  make  silk 
gloves,  and  every  article  in  the  engrafting  branch, 
in  the  neatest  manner,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  :  likewise  silk  stockings  washed  in  the  most 
approved  style ;  also  grave-clothes  made  on  the 
shortest  notice." 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that  all  these  pro- 
fessions of  activity  must  have  indicated  a  thrifty, 
industrious,  moral,  happy  home.  Alas,  no  !  la 
1789  Williamson  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  several  children  ;  and  the  re- 
volting details  of  the  inquiry  show  too  plainly  that 
the  degraded  woman  pursued  another  profession 
besides  those  eflfbrts  of  decent  industry  which  her 
husband  advertised  to  the  world.  She,  on  her 
part,  charged  her  husband  with  having  acquired 
tippling  habits,  and  keeping  low,  dissipated  com- 
pany ;  while  she  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  sums  that  passed  through  his  hands 
in  the  course  of  his  various  speculations,  his  family 
were  frequently  subjected  to  great  privations.  The 
inquiries  connected  with  the  divorce  exhibit  through- 
out tokens  of  sordid  squalor,  which  show  that  Wil- 
liamson was  little  fitted  to  seize  the  tides  of  fortune 
that  so  frequently  ran  in  his  favor,  or  to  direct  his 
energies  into  any  satisfactory  path  of  self-advance- 
ment. Active  and  turbulent  as  he  had  been — 
dreaded,  admired,  nay,  respected  for  his  services 
as  a  citizen — he  had  never  bettered  his  condition, 
or  risen  above  the  rank  of  a  vagabond.  His  total 
want  of  early  education  may  have  unfitted  him  to 
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take  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  "  The  reader," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  "  will  be  here 
asking  what  school  I  was  brought  up  at?  I  shall 
only  tell  them,  that  the  extent  of  it  was  upwards 
of  four  thousand  miles,  and  the  height  thereof  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  governed  by  Indians  of  many 
nations ;  and  regular  education  is  no  way  taught 
among  them,  but  handed  down  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another ;  and  their  records  are  kept, 
marked  with  tomahawks  on  the  outside  of  trees, 
and  can  be  distinguished  by  themselves  for  centu- 
ries back."  It  might  be  a  sublime  school — but 
not  a  hopeful  seminary  for  sober  citizens.  Yet, 
among  Kay's  exquisitely  hard  etchings  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Peter,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  have  been  a  very  handsome,  worshipful-look- 
ing man,  with  that  well-fed,  self-assured  air — that 
corporation  dignity  of  manner,  and  citizen  urbanity, 
if  one  may  use  the  expression,  which  beseem  the 
corporate  officer.  Nature  and  the  tailor  seem  at 
the  moment  to  have  united  to  represent  in  his  per- 
son a  deacon  at  least,  if  not  a  bailie.  He  is  de- 
picted in  conversation  with  Abyssinian  Bruce,  and 
as  saying  to  the  haughty  Lord  of  Kinnaird — 
"  There  is  more  truth  in  one  page  of  my  Edin- 
burgh directory,  than  in  all  your  five  volumes  4to.  ; 
so,  when  you  talk  to  me,  don't  imagine  yourself 
at  the  source  of  the  Nile."  Poor  Williamson's 
eventful  life  came  to  an  end  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1769. 
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Paris,  7th  June,  1848. 

Our  situation  can  scarcely  be  reported  as  better 
than  at  my  latest  date  ;  but  the  prospects  are  less 
gloomy.  Some  enormous  public  evils  have  so 
ripened  that  resolute  attempts  at  correction  can  no 
longer  be  delayed.  The  ateliers — 120,000  mis- 
called workmen — undergo  this  day  a  fresh  census, 
and  a  classification  and  defecation.  It  is  officially 
announced  to  the  hundreds  of  candidates  who  pre- 
sent themselves  each  day,  that  none  can  be  admit- 
ted. In  the  space  of  less  than  three  months  the 
ateliers  have  cost  the  treasury  seven  millions  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs — with  a  return 
in  labor  not  deemed  worth  a  formal  estimate. 
Next  crying  ill— the  attrowpements — immense 
gatherings  in  the  boulevards,  and  the  places.  The 
mayor  of  Paris  has  issued  an  address  to  the  inhab- 
itants, lamenting  that  the  republic  may  be  com- 
pelled to  use  force  for  the  dispersion  of  them  ; 
the  executive  commission  have  submitted  to  the 
assembly  the  promised  penal  bill.  All  aitroupe- 
tntnts,  armed  secretly  or  openly,  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity ;  the  unarmed  to  be  held 
criminal  if  they  do  not  disperse  at  the  first  sum- 
mons of  the  authorities  ;  the  mere  assemblage  to 
be  a  simple  misdemeanor.  This  measure  Is  as 
rigorous  for  repression  of  mobs  as  any  one  of  the 
monarchical  era. 

A  monster  banquet  of  workmen  is  announced 
by  their  committees,  for  Simday  next,  at  fioe  sous 
It  is  uuderstood  to  mean  a  rendezvous, 


the  head. 


but  for  what  particular  purpose,  does  not  appear. 
Yesterday  evening,  despite  the  mayor's  proclama- 
tion, from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  of  the 
people  par  excellence  congregated  on  the  boulevards 
from  the  Faubourg  Poissonnicre  to  the  Porte  St. 
Denis — a  length  of  a  mile.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
formidable  detachments  of  troops  of  the  line  and 
of  the  two  denominations  of  the  guards,  reached 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  cleared  the  pavements 
without  difficulty  until  they  got  to  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  where  a  compact  throng  of  haranguers  and 
listeners  breasted  them  rather  mutinously.  The 
old  summons  of  three  prolonged  rolls  of  the  drum, 
was  tried  ;  about  half  the  throng  gave  way  ;  the 
other  yielded  only  to  a  pas  de  charge.  The  mili- 
tary remained  masters  of  the  field  between  one 
and  two  this  morning.  We  had  yesterday  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  prefect  of  police,  threatening  the 
journeymen  bakers  who  oppressed  their  employ- 
ers ;  and,  besides,  the  railroad  mechanicians  and 
others  who  had  resolved  to  stop  all  trains,  have 
been  so  beset  with  horse  and  foot  prepared  for  an 
onslaught,  that  they  have  postponed  their  enter- 
prise. Cavalier  dealing  with  the  people  by  the 
republic,  all  this  !  exclaim  the  revolutionary  ora- 
cles. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  I  extended  my  morning  walk 
to  the  higher  boulevards,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Bastille  site.  Many  thousand  of  men  and  lads, 
without  work,  loitered  on  the  asphalte  walks  or 
were  seated  on  the  parapets  ;  quiet — inoffensive, 
like  the  multitudes  who  hang  over  the  quays  to 
gaze  on  the  river.  It  is  a  pitiable  sight,  because 
they  are  not  ill-disposed  ;  the  inflammatory  sheets 
circulated  among  them,  and  attended  to  from  want 
of  employment,  excite  them  in  the  end  agains5t  the 
"  rich"  and  the  bourgeois  or  cits.  The  national 
guards,  composed  of  the  middle  and  former  high 
classes,  are  reviled,  and  signalized  for  destruction, 
in  a  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  order  and  property, 
by  the  anger  and  vigilance  to  which  they  are  ex- 
cited. The  authorities  seize  collections  of  arms 
every  day  in  private  houses  ;  the  sale  of  poignard- 
knives,  and  all  mortal  weapons,  is  again  forbidden 
by  decree. 

We  have  an  authentic  tract  on  the  prisons  of 
France  under  the  republic.  The  prohibition  of 
all  labor  in  them,  by  the  provisional  government, 
has  proved  fatal  to  the  penitentiary  system.  Even 
the  youth  in  the  houses  of  refuge  and  of  correction 
are  included.  The  galleys  now  count  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  felons ;  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  entered  last  year.  Their 
existence  altogether  is  a  dreadful  picture.  The 
same  year,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were 
released — to  be  spread  at  first  in  the  provinces. 
Paris  is  supposed  to  possess  the  greater  part — 
since  the  revolution.  On  the  1st  January,  1848, 
the  central  prisons  numbered  seventeen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  convicts:  thirty  rccidives 
or  old  convicts  for  every  hundred.  The  moral 
condition  of  these  prisons  is  exceedingly  bad  ;  the 
tenants  of  all  ages  have  the  looks  of  wild  beasts 
The  essay  of  Mr.  Howe,   of  Boston,   is  quoted- 
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Deportation  finds  no  favor  with  the  French  writer  ; 
yet,  it  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  the  state 
of  things  which  he  describes. 

Oa  Saturday,  3d  inst.,  I  held  a  conversation, 
for  half  an  hour,  with  three  members  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  from  the  provinces,  and  distin- 
guished by  education,  temperate  spirit  and  large 
property.  They  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
few  of  their  body  believe  in  the  practicability  of  a 
republican  scheme,  although  the  great  majority 
deem  the  experiment  inevitable.  They  are  satis- 
fied, on  the  whole,  with  the  composition  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  little  is  wanting  except  in  moral  courage 
and  political  concert,  wliich  may  come  when  the 
representatives  of  the  entire  nation  receive  the  due 
impression  of  their  transcendent  power,  and  have 
formed  a  closer  acquaintance  with  each  others' 
sentiments  and  objects.  On  the  5th,  among  my 
visitors,  were  a  counsellor  of  state  and  a  scientific 
colonel  of  engineers.  The  first  is  beyond  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  has  filled  the  highest  diplomatic 
and  administrative  functions  :  no  Frenchman  can 
be  supposed  to  know  his  country  better,  or  to  speak 
with  more  impartiality.  He  could  not  say  how 
the  political  drama  would  end  ;  he  could  answer 
positively  that  the  republic  would  soon  quit  the 
boards.  The  colonel,  an  earnest  republican,  re- 
turned last  week  from  a  mission  of  inquiry  and 
propagandism  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  de- 
partments. "  Sir,"  was  his  language  to  me, 
"  there  is  no  republicanism  in  the  interior  of 
France.  It  is  for  Paris  to  establish  a  republic ; 
and  for  this,  she  must  remain  sovereign  ;  nowhere 
else  is  there  any  true  faith." 

When  I  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  senate 
after  our  model,  he  replied  :  "  How  can  you  form 
a  senate  from  the  provinces?  They  have  not  men. 
Recollect  how  the  chamber  of  peers  was  treated 
by  the  public  of  the  capital,  and  especially  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  :  and  then  judge  of  the  fate 
of  a  senate  q{  mediocrities.''''  He  feared  that  Paris 
would  always  be  ready  for  a  violent  intervention 
to  control  the  regular  and  organized  expression  of 
the  national  sovereignty ;  and  he  admitted  that 
every  man  who  obtains  here  the  administration  or 
direction  of  any  considerable  force,  of  whatever 
kind,  aspires  soon  to  domineer  in  the  state.  The 
first  commander  of  the  national  guards,  Courtais, 
is  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes  for  conspiring  to  demol- 
ish the  executive  and  assembly  both,  and  the  clubs 
have  just  voted  him  a  sword  of  honor  I  His  suc- 
cessor, Clement  Thomas — the  other  day  a  simple 
sergeant  of  cavalry — has  informed  the  assembly, 
from  the  tribune,  that  the  guards  would  support 
the  body  as  long  as  it  kept  the  revolutionary  path, 
and  no  longer ;  and  he  told  the  mob  on  the  boule- 
vards that  Ae  would  resign,  and  then  march  at  their 
head,  if  the  assembly  should  pass  any  other  consti- 
tution than  such  as  tkey  and  he  wished.  But  the 
guards  do  not  relish  his  airs  and  direction  ;  they 
demand  of  the  assembly,  in  a  general  petition,  the 
right  to  elect  their  commander ;  meaning  to  oust 
the  dictatorial  Thomas.  About  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  under  secretary  of  state,  Favre,  when  he  found 


that  his  strain  in  the  tribune  raised  a  clamor, 
folded  his  arms,  contracted  his  brow,  awaited  a 
lull,  and  then  fiercely  cried,  "  Yon  shall  hear  me  !" 
Each  of  the  ministers,  in  turn,  has  threatened  the 
committees  and  assembly  with  his  resignation  in 
case  his  propositions  were  not  adopted.  The  ex- 
ecutive commission  have  done  the  same,  twice  or 
thrice.  Aggravated  confusion  is  apprehended  from 
any  change  :  but  for  this  dread,  the  assembly, 
who  distrust  Lamartine,  detest  Ledru-RoUin,  and 
despise  most  of  the  ministers,  would  quickly 
drive  them  from  office. 

You  have  been  informed  that  the  law-officers 
required  of  the  assembly  authority  to  include  Louis 
Blanc  in  the  prosecution  for  the  treason  of  the  15th 
ult.,  and  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  eighteen.  On  Friday  last  the  committee 
decided  in  the  affirnnative,  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to 
three.  Favre,  under-secretary  of  state,  was  their 
reporter,  and  one  of  the  large  majority.  But  he 
rather  equivocated  in  his  report ;  extolled  the  ante- 
cedent life  and  political  and  literary  deserts  of  Blanc  ; 
and  he  even  added,  that  the  committee  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  rejection  of  their  report.  Their 
decision,  he  said,  was  founded  on  documentary  ev- 
idence, furnished  by  the  attorney-general,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  revealed  to  the  assembly. 
The  debate  on  the  report  occasioned  a  succession 
of  storms  ;  Louis  Blanc  denied  all  charges,  but  in 
calling  at  the  same  time  the  imprisoned  heads  of 
the  conspiracy  his  still  cherished  friends,  with 
whom  he  had  sought  tender  interviews  at  Vin- 
cennes, he  admitted  enough  to  ratify  the  verdict 
of  the  committee  and  provoke  a  sentence  from  the 
assembly.  His  denials  were  obstreperously  con- 
tradicted from  the  floor,  by  several  members,  as 
ear  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  agency,  on  the  15th. 
It  was  presumed,  indeed  understood,  that  the  two 
law-officers  had  consulted  the  executive  commis- 
sion, and  the  minister  of  justice,  Cremieux.  But, 
on  the  first  count  of  heads,  the  latter  parties  kept 
their  seats ;  on  the  second,  the  first  being  doubt- 
ful, all,  except  one,  voted  against  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Finally,  resort  was  had  to  the  ballot, 
and  a  majority  of  thirty-six  resulted  against  pros- 
ecution. Thus,  Monsieur  Blanc  remains  at  large. 
The  law-officers  and  the  under-secretary  of  state 
regarded  themselves  as  deserted  and  even  betrayed 
by  the  executive  commission  and  minister  Cre- 
mieux. The  three  resigned.  The  day  after,  they 
insisted  on  explanations  from  the  delinquents  to 
the  assembly.  They  repeated  personal  statements, 
on  their  honor,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  executive  government  in  their  request. 
Cremieux,  being  specially  arraigned,  attempted  to 
show  that  he  could  not  have  directly  sanctioned  it ; 
they  cast  back  to  him  his  very  phrases  of  assent 
and  encouragement,  and  hurled  the  lie  direct.  You 
should  copy  the  extraord  inary  scene  from  Galignani's 
Messenger.  The  minister  felt  that  he  had  wofully 
involved  himself  and  the  executive  commission,  and 
lost  all  credit  with  the  assembly.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  learned  that  he  had  resigned  his  post.  It 
is  a  happy  riddance.     Cremieux's  character  and 
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qualifications  were  at  least  equivocal ;  many  of  his 
acts  proved  that  he  cared  little  for  law  or  decorum. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  saw  his 
elevation  with  scorn.  In  the  recent  change  of  their 
secretaries,  the  assembly  appointed  the  two  ex-law- 
officers,  thus  pronouncing  in  their  favor  against  the 
executive  and  Cremieux.  All  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  affair  by  the  anarchists,  the  legitimists, 
the  Orleanists,  and  other  enemies  of  the  commission 
and  their  ministry. 


Paris,  8th  June,  1848. 
It  was  my  intention  to  notice  before  the  choice 
of  a  new  president  or  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
Distrust  limited  the  first  to  one  month.  Buchez, 
the  speculative  philosopher,  elected  for  amiable 
spirit  and  moderate  liberalism,  has  gladly  retired. 
He  passed  through  a  severe  ordeal  ;  his  excuse 
for  any  fault  of  weakness,  is  the  fear  which  he 
had  occasion  to  entertain,  often,  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  representatives.  His  successor 
Senard,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  late  attorney- 
general  at  Rouen,  a  firm  republican,  but  equally 
strenuous  foe  of  popular  license,  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  assembly  by  his  abilities  and  dis- 
position. The  most  robust  frame  scarcely  suffices 
for  the  chair ;  at  the  end  of  his  first  sitting,  the 
new  president  seemed  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
demand  on  his  lungs  and  the  frequent  violent  ex- 
ercise of  his  bell.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the 
assembly  whether  the  impossibility  of  hearing  what 
is  said,  in  large  portions  of  the  hall,  proceeds  from 
the  architect's  unskilfulness,  or  the  representative 
uproar.  A  translation  of  the  body  to  the  Tuileries 
seems  probable ;  this  palace  is  now  examined  by 
builders  with  a  view  to  that  purpose.  Military 
defence  belongs  to  the  inquiry.  The  expulsion 
of  three  kings  is  an  impressive  lesson.  Yester- 
day's history  is  chequered  ;  good  and  evil  ;  in  the 
main,  the  political  firmament  brightens,  though  the 
future,  near  and  distant,  cannot  be  elucidated.  In 
the  afternoon,  alarms  of  every  kind  pervaded  the 
capital.  The  reports  were — that  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  was  arrested  at  two  o'clock — that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  raised  the  imperial  standard  in  the 
faubourgs — that  an  immense  rabble  were  march- 
ing to  Vincennes,  in  order  to  release  the  conspira- 
tors confined  in  that  fortress.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained, and  made  known  everywhere,  by  six  o'clock, 
that  the  assemblages  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the 
streets,  crowded  and  cleared  the  evening  previous, 
promised  to  be  considerably  larger  and  more  for- 
midable. In  fact,  the  government  had  lost  no 
time  in  marshalling  a  still  greater  force  in  the  same 
quarters ;  the  commanders  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions of  guards  headed  it  with  their  stafl's  ;  Arago, 
as  one  of  the  executive,  and  General  Cavaio-nac 
the  minister  of  war,  reconnoitred  ;  the  shops  and 
coflTee-houses  were  all  closed  ;  the  troops  raked 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  the  boulevards,  and  par- 
ticularly the  street  St.  Denis  ;  two  barricades  raised 
in  that  street  were  carried  by  a  squadron  of  lancers  ; 
wherever  the  cries,  Vive  Barbes,  and  Down  with  the 
assembly^  were  heard,  the  infantry   cleared   the 
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ground  au  pas  de  charge.  At  midnight,  the  dis- 
persion seemed  to  be  effected  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  an  imposing  display  of  both  infantry  and 
horse.  The  anarchical  journals  complain  bitterly, 
this  morning,  of  the  brutal  onslaught  of  the  guards 
as  well  as  the  line.  They  ask  whether  it  be  only 
three  months  from  the  revolution  of  February,  and 
the  blindness  be  on  the  side  of  the  people  or  the 
authorities. 

The  assembly  did  salutary  legislation  in  the 
afternoon.  They  passed,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
the  bill  from  the  executive  i(>x  the  repression  of 
popular  gatherings,  and  the  punishment  of  all  con- 
vokers,  either  by  speech  or  type.  The  law  is 
more  rigorous  than  that  of  the  year  1831,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Orleans  monarchy.  It  was  pas- 
sionately resisted  and  vituperated  by  the  Extreme 
Left,  or  Jacobin  Mountain,  but  they  mustered  only 
eighty-two  nays  on  the  final  ballot.  The  whole 
number  of  votes  was  five  hundred  and  sixty  ;  a 
demand  has  been  preferred  for  the  publication  of 
the  names  of  the  absentees,  in  the  Moniteur.  La- 
martine  and  Ledru-RoUin  kept  away  ;  Arago  and 
Gamier-Pages  were  in  their  seats  and  voted  for 
every  article.  The  bill  was  vindicated  with  full 
courage  and  capacity  by  Marie,  another  of  the 
executive  commission.  The  fiercest  menaces  and 
foulest  obloquy  were  lavished  on  him  from  the 
Mountain.  He  stood  the  repeated  interruptions 
and  expostulations  admirably  ;  the  shouts  in  his 
favor  from  every  other  section  of  the  hall  assured 
him  of  a  complete  triumph.  The  assembly  have 
thus  manifested  their  resolution  to  invest  the  exec- 
utive with  all  the  powers  which  may  be  asked  in 
reference  to  final  responsibility  for  the  public  peace. 
We  have  a  chorus  of  reprobation  and  threat  in  the 
revolutionary  oracles  of  this  morning.  The  Cour- 
rier  Fran^ais,  the  least  ferocious,  says  that  the 
government  has  selected  the  very  worst  coercive 
system  in  the  baggage  of  the  old  monarchies : 
others  declare  that  the  spoiled  children  of  the  repub- 
lic have  undertaken  to  cut  her  throat.  If  the  thou- 
sand political  monomaniacs  should  persevere  in 
plots  and  convocations,  infinite  trouble  must  accom- 
pany the  execution  of  the  many  stringent  provis- 
ions of  the  law.  It  seems  to  have  exerted  some 
influence  already  on  the  contrivers  of  the  monster- 
banquet  of  workmen,  which  was  arranged  for 
Sunday  next.  They  advertise  a  postponement. 
The  executive,  the  assembly,  the  guards,  the  army, 
the  country,  are  all  roused  for  the  overthrow  of 
mobocracy.  The  minister  of  public  works  in- 
formed the  assembly  that  the  census  of  the  ateliers 
was  taken  without  the  least  disorder  ;  the  "  good 
workmen" — those  who  expressed  readiness  to  labor 
— were  segregated  ;  the  several  new  bills  for  public 
works,  which  he  submitted,  would  serve  to  relieve 
the  capital.  The  operation  of  the  counting  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  blouses  formed  n 
curious  spectacle.  Most  of  the  assembly  hearc 
with  lively  satisfaction  that  M.  de  Bethmont 
recently  minister  of  commerce,  consented  to  fill  th( 
department  of  justice.  His  professional  distinctioi 
and  political  probity  have  induced  the  two  attor. 
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neys-g-eneral,  Portalis  and  Flandrin,  who  resigned 
as  I  have  related,  to  resume  the  post ;  they  could 
not  consent  to  act  further  with  Cremieux.  Ad- 
dresses were  issued  from  two  hundred  candidates 
for  the  eleven  vacant  seats  in  the  assembly,  to  be 
filled  by  the  electors  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
The  votes  of  the  environs  of  Paris  are  not  yet 
proclaimed.  Some  of  your  readers  may  take 
interest  in  the  city-total. 


Caussidi^re, 

124,436 

Lagrange, 

62,411 

Moreau, 

101,509 

Thore, 

60,363 

Goudchaiix, 

87,067 

Girardin, 

59,717 

Changarnier, 

78,255 

Raspail, 

59,250 

Thiers, 

77,931 

Louis  Bonaparte 

,  57,461 

Pierre  Leroux, 

77,484 

Kersausie, 

57,248 

Victor  Hugo, 

66.643 

Cabet, 

54,638 

Proudhon, 

66,621 

H.  Say, 

44,538 

Boissel, 

63,635 

Remarkable  circumstances  are  comprised  in  the 
list.  Caussidiere,  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  is  the 
ex-prefect  of  police,  whom  the  executive  commis- 
sion denounced  as  an  accomplice,  by  quiet  conniv- 
ance at  least  of  the  conspirators  of  the  15th  ult. 
Three  or  four  of  the  list  are  Jacobin  incendiaries 
— editors  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the  journals. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  national  guards 
must  have  neglected  to  vote.  In  the  country,  not 
a  third  of  the  peasantry  deemed  it  worth  their 
while  to  exercise  their  new  franchise.  The  as- 
sembly, nevertheless,  will  gain  strength  on  the 
whole.  Accounts  from  the  north  and  the  middle 
provinces  are  quite  satisfactory. 

Yesterday,  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
authorized  one  of  the  members  to  state  that  the 
scheme  would  be  reported  ten  or  twelve  days 
hence.  Impatience  was  indicated  in  some  quar- 
ters ;  by  decree  of  the  assembly,  the  scheme  is  to 
be  referred  to  each  of  the  sixteen  bureaux,  and 
each  to  communicate  to  the  committee,  after  inter- 
nal, separate  discussion,  the  modifications  it  may 
have  pronounced  desirable;  then,  the  committee 
are  to  deliberate  anew,  and  having  digested  the 
constitution,  definitely  report  it  to  the  assembly  to 
be  examined  and  debated  in  public  sittings.  Me- 
thinks,  with  this  process,  the  republic  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  esse  before  the  month  of  August. 

The  sitting  of  this  afternoon  will,  probably,  be 
engrossed  by  the  bill  of  the  finance-minister  for  the 
appropriation  or  expropriation  of  all  the  railroads. 
He  is  to  reveal  his  grand  arcanum  for  the  preven- 
tion of  national  bankruptcy,  and  his  ways  and 
means  generally  to  carry  through  the  budget  of 
the  present  year — nearly  seventeen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs.  He  pretends  that  he  can  achieve 
a  surplus  of  ten  or  thirteen  millions.  The  execu- 
tive commission  ask  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for 
expenses  of  bureaux,  &c.,  and  particularly  for  se- 
cret service  necessary  to  the  common  safety.  The 
deficit  in  the  receipts  of  March  and  April,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  same  months  of  1847,  is 
tremendous  :   17,230,000  francs  for  April. 


PARIS. 

BY    MRS.    D.    OGILVY. 

Oh,  giddy  world  of  idleness ! 

Oh,  clear  and  sunny  Seine ! 
No  landmarks  are  there  of  distress 

In  all  thy  wide  domain ; 
The  under-current  of  thy  waves 

Is  hidden  from  the  eye, 
And  the  *'  Memento  mori"  graves 

Beyond  the  barrier  lie. 

Religion  here  is  gay  withal 

In  many  a  gilded  weed  ; 
Her  mimic  flowers,  her  tapers  tall, 

Are  emblems  of  her  creed. 
False  blossoms  and  deceptive  lights. 

The  censer  and  the  shrine. 
The  pageantry  of  heathen  rites. 

Befit  a  Roman  line. 

Bright  city  !  in  thy  towering  piles 

Such  wondrous  beauty  gleams  ; 
Proud  London,  heiress  of  the  Isles, 

By  thee  insipid  seems  ; 
Aspasia-like,  thou  dost  appeal 

To  soul  and  sense  as  well. 
Both  what  we  see  and  what  we  feel 

Exaggerate  thy  spell. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  palaces, 

Thy  pictures  and  thy  choirs. 
Thy  fountains  and  thy  chestnut-trees, 

Thy  butterfly  attires 

Oh,  Paris!  if  this  world  were  all. 

What  better  fate  could  be. 
From  pleasant  morn  till  evening's  fall. 

Than  thou  dost  offer  me  ? 

But  yet  I  know  thy  fantasies 

With  overpowering  charm 
Too  soon  the  careless  spirit  please. 

And  stun  the  soul's  alarm  ; 
Duty,  with  all  its  stern  demands. 

In  poppied  sleep  is  laid. 
And  hfe  flits  by  our  folded  hands 

A  vision's  empty  shade. 

Pleasure  may  not  be  man's  chief  good, 

Though  transient  joys  it  give  ; 
As  sap  is  bound  in  healthy  wood. 

Care  flows  in  all  who  live, 
Nourishing  them  for  realms  above, 

High  hope  and  glorious  aim, 
More  perfect  knowledge,  purer  love. 

And  a  new  holy  name. 

So  be  it,  city  of  the  gay  ! 

No  more  in  thee  I  '11  drown 
Remembrance  of  a  darkened  day, 

Or  of  the  warning  frown. 
Thy  funeral  cup,  O  house  of  grief ! 

Brims  with  a  nobler  wine  ; 
The  laughter  of  the  fool  is  brief: 

Let  not  his  mirth  be  mine  ! 
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Prospectus.— This  work  is  conductod  in  the  spirit  of 
Cittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fayor- 
tbly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
ipirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
tluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
icope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  ttie  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  :  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
tomprehensive  B?-i7ar?nta,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
»nd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  Nexc  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Tail's,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sportins-  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
eonsider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
Variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
til  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyaget 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  j 
and,  in  general,  we  shaJ  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  iS'oreiga 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  t«. 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  oi 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g-^od  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  worv'  indispensable  in  every  well-ia- 
formed  family.  We  say  indlvpensnble,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "icmnojoin^  the  wheat  from  the 
ctiaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  anj 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.- The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
«  year  in  advance.  Remittanres  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^f"  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
'bliows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve «'       ««        .        .        .        .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hannst  mely  bound,  and  packed  ia  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
tt  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
buund,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  mav 
ce  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
»ny  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
rood  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  thjre  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
rolumes. 


Agencies.— We  are  desirous  of  makin»  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  lor  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  libe^^l  commissitx" 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves, 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  orladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4*  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  come* 
within  tne  definition  of  a  nevfspaper  given  in  the  law 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspapci 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  m 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ouc 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  th^ 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  o" 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great, 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the'monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


Of  all  the  Period  cal  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
fcTLfl  ?Jr,  M  thiA.T'-"'''"'-  ^'  "«"'^'"^  '"^'^^d  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  tht 
Engbsh  lan-ti.ige,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  u 

J.  Q.  ADAMkS. 


Ibe  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 
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morven:  a  manuscript. 
The  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  following  pages  took  place, 
has  induced  the  editor  to  publish  a  manuscript 
originally  written  for  one  of  the  family,  in  which 
«)ccurred,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  one 
of  the  most  distressing  histories  that  darken  the 
domestic  annals  of  Scotland.  The  narrative  is 
simply  and  truthfully  told  by  one  who  appears  to 
have  held  a  situation  combining  the  duties  and 
advantages  of  a  gouvernante  and  poor  cousin. 
The  name  of  Morven  has  been  substituted  for  the 
original  one  by  the  editor. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  MARY  MORVEN. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE    BENEFIT  OF  HER  CHILDREN, 

BY  E.  H.  S. 

Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed. 
He  that  hatelh  his  brother  is  a  murderer. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1793,  it  pleased 
Grod,  in  his  mysterious  and  adorable  providence,  to 
remove  from  this  changing  world,  Mary,  the  relict 
of  George  Morven,  and  only  daughter  of  John 
Gordon,  a  gentleman  possessing  an  estate  of  a  con- 
siderable value  in  the  Border  country. 

She  left  three  children, — 

George  Gordon  Morven,  aged  ten  years. 

William  John  Morven,  aged  eight  years. 

Mary  Jane  Morven,  aged  six  years. 
And  for  the  consideration  and  benefit  of  those 
children  in  their  future  life,  and  especially  when 
they  shall  come  to  their  death-beds,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  lady  so  sorely  tried  and 
so  truly  excellent,  the  following  particulars  of  her 
character,  of  her  God-fearing  submission  to  the 
vvill  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  the  very,  very 
iroadful  trial  wherewith  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  af- 
rlict  her  in  her  married  life,  are  set  down  by  one 
vvho  knew  her  in  the  early  days  of  youthful  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  the  godly  sorrow  of  her  later  years ; 
ind  if  this  paper  by  any  accident  shall  fall  aside, 
imidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  shall 
ifterwards  be  recovered  by  any  of  the  children 
above  named  ;  or  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  know- 
ing of  this  paper,  shall  have  wilfully  overlooked 
it,  or  carelessly  perused  it,  but  shall  afterwards 
3ome  to  themselves,  and  through  some  sickness  or 
otherwise,  be  led  to  peruse  it  again  ;  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God's  almighty  grace  so  accompany  the 
perusal,  that  what  is  here  stated  may  be  truly  use- 
ful to  them. 

The  spot  where  Mrs.  Morven  spent  the  first 
years  of  her  life  is  one  of  the  most  secluded  in 
the  south  of  Scotland.  The  green  hills  are  only 
tenanted  by  the  few  flocks  of  sheep  that  feed  over 
the  uplands,  bare  of  trees,  but  lovely  in  the  eyes 
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of  those  who,  like  Mrs.  Morven,  loved  the  peace 
and  stillness  of  a  pastoral  land. 

Little  children,  it  is  for  you  I  write,  for  you  I 
set  down,  while  fresh  in  my  mind,  the  words,  the 
deeds,  and  the  sins  of  the  dead  ;  and  in  doing  so, 
I  fulfil  a  sacred  promise  to  her  who  loved  you  as 
none  will  ever  love  you  again. 

Mrs.  Morven  was  an  only  child  ;  her  mother 
died  when  she  was  seven  years  old  ;  and  one 
twelvemonth  after  that  lady's  decease  (which  was 
somewhat  unexpected)  I  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Mr.  John  Gordon.  Mrs.  Morven  was 
at  that  time  a  very  beautiful  little  child,  with  the 
hair  and  eyes  that  I  have  always  since  imagined 
belong  to  the  angels  of  heaven.  She  was  edu- 
cated with  great  interest  and  tender  care.  In  mu- 
sic, which  she  understood  scientifically,  she  was  al 
the  age  of  sixteen  a  great  proficient.  She  knew 
the  French  language,  and  spoke  it  readily  and  cor- 
rectly ;  and  she  wrote  in  English  with  very  great 
ease,  and  with  such  propriety  of  expression  as  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  native  of  Scotland^ 
The  collection  of  letters  in  the  clasped  volume 
afford  many  instances  of  this.  Her  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  in  action  and  character  was  strong, 
and  had  her  good  sense,  and  in  after  years  her 
Christian  principle,  allowed  her  to  indulge  in 
satire,  she  might  have  excelled  in  that  species 
of  composition.  When  she  suffered  herself  to 
indulge  in  it  at  all,  it  was  in  the  confidential 
letters  addressed  to  her  father,  "  her  dear  good 
father,"  to  whom  from  her  earliest  infancy  she  had 
been  dutifully  and  fondly  attached. 

In  writing  to  this  most  tender  parent  she  unbos- 
oms her  whole  self,  and  makes  use  of  every  vari- 
ety of  expression  to  signify  her  extreme  regard) 
and  filial  affection.  "You  are  good  beyond  de- 
scription," see  No.  9  of  the  letters  in  the  clasped 
volume.  "  I  feel  thankful  that  there  is  such  a 
person  in  the  world,"  see  No.  20  of  the  said  let- 
ters. "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
you."  And  her  usual  signature  was,  "Your 
Mary,"  or  "  Your  own  Mary." 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Mrs.  Morven  were 
passed  uninterruptedly  in  her  father's  house,  with 
the  exception  of  several  visits  to  her  uncle,  her 
mother's  brother,  for  many  years  professor  of  th^ 
Greek  language  in  the  College  of  Glasgow.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  this  amiable  and  respected 
gentleman,  Mrs.  Morven  went  at  three  different 
times  to  visit  him  and  his  excellent  lady.  On 
these  occasions  I  accompanied  Miss  Gordon,  as  she 
was  then  called.  I  was,  I  hope  I  may  without 
boasting  say,  useful  to  her.  I  knew  how  to  ar- 
range her  hair,  head-dresses,  and  wearing  apparel, 
in  the  way  most  agreeable  and  suitable  to  herself; 
and  I  have  never  had  in  this  world  a  pleasure  so 
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great  as  the  affectionate  acknowledgments  I  never 
failed  to  receive  after  any  service  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  succeed  in  performing. 

Let  me  endeavor,  little  children,  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  early  days  of  your  mother.  She 
rose  early,  and  not  unfrequently  were  her  foot- 
steps on  the  hill  when  the  sun  had  hardly  arisen 
from  behind  it — she  loved  the  tranquil  hours  and 
the  dew  of  the  morning.  With  a  book  (for  she 
never  loved  idleness  of  thought)  she  would  go, 
and,  seated  alone  on  the  hill-side,  she  would  read 
over  and  over  again  the  tale-books  which  she  loved 
best.  It  passed  not  unnoticed  by  me  that  her 
tastes  rested  most  fondly  on  the  improbable  but 
very  beautiful  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments, the  very  interesting  History  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  and  several  books  of  old-fashioned 
ballads,  in  which  I  wondered  to  see  her  take  so 
much  and  so  great  a  pleasure,  I  myself  preferring 
the  more  modern  songs,  with  words  of  sacred 
verse,  so  beautifully  adapted  by  Mr.  Handel. 

In  all  the  interests  of  a  life  spent  in  the  coun- 
try Miss  Gordon  took  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and 
even  delight.  She  was  a  fearless  horse-woman, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  ride  fifteen,  nay,  twenty, 
miles  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon.  I  do  not 
(remember  to  have  ever  thought  of  any  creature 
raore  beautiful  than  the  one  whom  my  eyes  have 
«een,  day  after  day,  spring  from  her  father's  arms 
to  the  back  of  a  noble  horse,  purchased  and  care- 
fully trained  expressly  for  her  use  and  benefit. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year  17 — ,  that  we 
first  departed  on  a  visit  to  the  professor  and  his 
lady.  They  were  a  childless  pair,  and  ardently 
desired  to  enjoy  the  society  of  so  amiable,  lively, 
and  affectionate  a  relative  as  ihey  found  their  niece, 
Miss  Gordon,  unaffectedly  to  be. 

I  do  not  know,  my  little  children,  if  you  have 
ever  seen  the  place  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 
It  is  a  great,  and  I  had  almost  said  a  gloomy,  edi- 
fice ;  but  this  last  expression  would  be  ill-applied 
by  me  to  a  spot  where  I  received  such  repeated 
marks  of  hospitality  and  kindness.  We  arrived  at 
the  portals  of  that  massive  building  late  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  day  in  the  mail-coach,  which  conveyed 
us  from  the  country  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
13th  of  December.  The  court  in  which  resided  the 
professors  was  of  so  grave  and  formal  a  character, 
as  almost  to  lead  my  imagination  to  the  accounts  I 
had  frequently  read  of  the  retreats  of  monastic  se- 
clusion. In  that  paved  court  there  were  the  silence 
and  retirement  of  those  who  only  live  to  read,  it 
appeared  to  me.  It  was  quite  late  when  we  arrived  ; 
lights  burned  in  some  windows.  I  was  very  glad 
when  we  came  into  the  warm  low  room,  where 
there  was  some  comfortable  supper,  and  where  we 
found  the  professor  and  his  good  lady  waitino-  to 
welcome  us. 

We  were  not  long  of  finding  ourselves  at  home, 
and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  ensure  our 
•comfort.      The   following  day   was  Sunday— the 

Sabbath  was  kept  as  the  Lord's  day  indeed there 

were  no  youths  straying  idly  about  the  courts and 

we  attended  divine  service  at  the  cathedral  church. 


I  had  never  seen  so  fine  a  building  to  the  praise  of 
God  before.  The  discourse  was  excellent,  and  we 
returned  to  afternoon  church.  My  little  boys,  there 
will  never  come  any  good  of  breaking  the  Sabbath. 
"  Speak  not  your  own  words,  think  not  your  own 
thoughts,"  as  saith  the  prophet,  on  that  day  of  rest 
and  prayer.  This  paper  contains  the  true  story  of 
one  whose  dreadful  fate  may  you  avoid  ;  and  whose 
poor  soul  may  God  forgive  for  the  sin  committed  in 
the  flesh  !    Read  my  words  attentively. 

It  was  next  morning  that  I  was  walking  along 
that  court  with  Miss  Mary  Gordon  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  professor,  when  I  saw  coming 
quickly  towards  us  a  youth  of  eighteen.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  which  forms  the  academ- 
ical dress  of  the  youth  of  that  college.  I  never 
saw  a  finer  figure ;  and  when  he  drew  near  I 
equally  admired  a  face  which  I  must  call  beautifol. 
He  looked  very  noble,  and  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
always  such  as  he  might  have  told  to  every  one. 
His  face  was  pale,  but,  for  my  part,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  have  never  admired  pink  cheeks  on  the 
manly  countenance. 

We  stopped. 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Sir,  I  have  this  to  give  you." 

He  handed  a  letter  with  a  grace  unequalled  by 
any  stage-player  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
He  waited  for  an  answer.  His  eyes  passed  over  the 
face  of  Miss  Gordon,  and  then  sought  the  ground. 
He  looked  up  at  me,  and  then  I  remember  up  at 
the  sky,  for  some  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 

*'  We  can't  stop  now  in  the  shower,"  said  the 
professor.    "  Dine  with  me  to-day  ;  or  sup  at  nine 
if  that  suits  you," 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  come,"  said  the  young  gen 
tleman. 

•'  Who  is  that?"  inquired  Miss  Gordon. 

"  Grahame  of 's  second  son ;  a  young  mai 

likely  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  if  he  's  spared. 

*'  Indeed  !     Is  he  clever?" 

"  Very,"  replied  her  uncle. 

That  evening  he  came — he  came  at  the  ap 
pointed  time.  He  spoke  on  business  first, 
then  he  spoke  to  the  ladies ;  and  he  spoke  to  me 
I  need  not  say  more  than  that  he  was  a  very  ele 
gant-mannered  and  modest  young  gentleman.  H 
was,  I  found  out  afterwards,  (and  I  may  as  we 
recount  it  here,)  the  second  son  of  a  poor  but  ver 
pious  gentleman  in  the  north,  who  wished  to  mak 
him  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but 
this  the  young  gentleman  had  objections,  to  whic 
here  I  need  not  allude  more  particularly,  B 
wished  to  make  his  fortune  as  a  lawyer,  or  in  tl 
line  of  an  ambassador's  secretary,  I  believe,  Alj 
dear  children,  I  knew  not  then  how  dreadful  a 
I  was  yet  to  relate  on  his  account.  Now  read^ 
tentively, 

I  shall  not  recount  any  of  our  doings  in  the 
at  the  first  time  of  visiting  it.      Suffice  it  to 
that  we  left  it  with  regret.     Yet,  how  can  I 
with  regret,  when  we  returned  to  a  home  so  si 
to  our  wishes  as  that  of  dear  Mr,  John  Gord< 

It  was  not  until  the  year  17 —  that  we  reti 
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once  mcro  to  visit  the  professor.  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  more  than  pleased  to  go  ;  and  as 
we  set  off  she  said — 

"  Ellen,  I  wonder  shall  we  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  admire?" 

I  replied,  "  I  had  never  presumed  to  say  I  ad- 
mired him,  and  that  I  hoped  she  would  not  lead 
him  to  suppose  I  had  disrespectfully  spoken  of  his 
looks." 

She  laughed  her  own  dear  laugh,  and  we  ar- 
rived safe  once  more. 

I  loved  that  great  court,  it  was  so  still — like 
the  silence  of  a  great  mind,  I  imagined.  I  know 
not  why  I  felt  the  sky  above  that  long  court  look 
more  solemn  than  in  any  other  place  I  had  yet  seen. 
I  have  never  been  a  traveller,  so  I  may  be  excused 
for  thinking  over-much  of  this  building.  I  have 
only  been  once  in  London  ;  would  God,  my  dear 
children,  that  my  necessity  had  never  led  me 
there ! 

We  went  to  some  entertainments  given  by  per- 
sons of  distinction  ;  but  feasting  and  drinking  were 
too  much  the  chief  objects  of  meeting  to  enable  us 
to  enjoy  the  treats  offered  for  our  pleasure.  Not 
but  that  we  felt  grateful  for  the  intention  which 
dictated  the  invitations  given  to  us  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

Do  you  remember  your  mother?  She  was  a 
very  beautiful  young  lady  at  this  time.  She  had 
a  voice  like  a  clear  bell,  and  after  supper-parties 
she  was  asked  to  sing  ;  and  then  she  would  sit  and 
sing  very  delightful  songs,  especially  the  "  Flowers 
of  the  forest,"  "  The  gypsies  cam'  to  our  lord's 
yett."  Ah  !  dear  children,  those  songs  were  ad- 
mired by  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  feel 
sure  by  none  more  truly  than  by  Mr.  Charles  Gra- 
hame.  He  could  sing,  too,  but  seldom  could  be 
prevailed  on  even  by  the  entreaties  of  the  whole 
company. 

Those  were  pleasant  days — days  of  pure  joy, 
Rnd  hours  with  no  anxiety.  Such  times,  how- 
ever, can  never  last  long  for  the  vain  children  of 
a  perishing  earth.  May  the  Lord,  of  His  goodness, 
prevent  us  from  murmuring  or  complaining  because 
we  may  have  lost  the  desire  of  our  eyes  !  Mourn 
not  for  anything  but  the  sin  which  separates  be- 
tween us  and  our  God. 

The  night  before  we  left  the  town  I  was  in  my 
dear  young  lady's  room  putting  things  into  a  box, 
ready  for  our  departure,  when  she  entered.  She 
had  in  her  hand  a  letter,  and  she  looked  at  me. 

"Ah,  Nelly!"  she  said. 

"What?"  I  said. 

"  You  know  what  this  isl"  said  she. 

"  No,"  said  L 

"  Well  then,  Nelly,  I  shall  not  tell  you ;"  and 
■     she  put  the  letter  away. 

1  never  saw  it  again,  but  I  would  have  given 
•  all  the  money  I  ever  had  to  know  what  was  in  it ; 
,  but  my  heart  beat  so  very  fast  that  I  could  not 
}  speak,  and  I  went  on  with  my  work.  We  went 
3  home,  and  Miss  Gordon  was  very  happy.  She 
5  would  sit  at  nights  and  tell  her  father  such  very 
y     amusing  histories — things  that  had  not  made  me 


laugh  when  they  were  transacted,  byt  which  ap-  " 
peared  so  very  droll  when  she  told  them  in  hqr 
own  lively  style.  She  would  imitate  the  ways 
and  the  words  of  cross  old  men  ;  and  their  speeches' 
became  melodious  in  her  mouth.  I  wonder  why. 
she  was  so  much  more  beautiful  than  every  one<! 
else.  ■- 

Well,  time  passed  on,  but,  I  know  not  how,  1 1 
wearied  to  return  to  the  books  I  had  read  in  the  i 
city.     I  had  heard  and  read  things  of  which  before  . 
I  had  had  no  idea — none  at  all.     The  learned,  my 
dear  children,  have  much  enjoyment,  foj  which 
they  should  thank  their  heavenly  Father ;  but  I 
am  afraid  many  people  become  vain  and  proud  of  . 
their  learning.     This  is  very  sad.  . 

It  was  pleasant  autumn  weather  when  we  again  < 
went  to  visit  my  young  lady's  kind  friends.     It 
was  curious,  but  I  felt,  I  remember  very  distinctly,  • 
a  great  feeling  of  sadness  and  distrust  when  again  i 
we  set  off  for  the  north.     However,  we  arrived  / 
again  in  safety  ;  and  I  never  saw  my  dear  young  i 
lady  more  lively  than  the  day  after  our  arrival,  • 
when  we  went  to  walk  on  the  green.     That  was  .\ 
a  place  of  very  fashionable  resort  of  a  summer's  .- 
evening.     Well-dressed  gentlefolk  walked  up  and  .- 
down,  and  much  gay  company  we  met.     That  fine 
evening  in  September,  there  were  some  gentlemen- 
of  the  regiment  then  stationed  in  Glasgow  walking 
up  and  down  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  and  taking 
some  notice  of  the  gentry  who  were  spending  the  . 
afternoon  in  the  same  manner.     It  was  not  until 
the  third  turn  which  we  had  taken  that  two  gentle- 1. 
men  drew  near,  and  one  of  them  addressed  our  host-  / 
ess  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  was  more  a  friend 
than  a  mere  acquaintance.     At  his  side  stood  a 
gentleman,  tall,  not  young,  hut  with  a  face  and  air 
of  commanding  dignity.     My  dear  children,  this., 
gentleman  was  your  father.     You  know  the  pic- 
ture that  hangs  in  the  yellow  room  at  your  home 
— that  picture  is  very  like  your  father  the  first  day 
that  I  saw  him.     I  need  not  describe  him  to  you, ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  his  manners  were  proud  . 
and  haughty.      I  write  to  you,  dear  children,  as  if  i 
you  would  be  little  ones  still  when  you  read  this, 
though  this  paper  will  not  reach  your  hands  until 
each  of  you  attains  the  age  of  seventeen — a  time  / 
of  life  when,  by  God's  blessing,  I  hope  you  may 
profit  by  the  dreadful  story  too  truly  related  by  me,  '■ 
your  old  friend. 

Your  father  spoke  to  Miss  Gordon.     The  first 
words  that  I  ever  heard  him  say,  were — 

"  Then  India  would  suit  your  tastes !" 

They  were  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  warmth  ', 
of  the  weather,  and  Miss  Gordon  had  expressed  a  ■ 
great  love  of  beautiful  hot  summer  weather.  Af-  ; 
ter  this  we  walked  on.  I  walked  at  my  young, 
lady's  side  ;  and  in  this  manner  I  heard  n;uch  of  v 
the  conversation  that  passed  between  her  and  your; 
father.  He  spoke  of  his  travels;  he  spoke  in  a?, 
tone  that  made  you  listen  to  him,  and  wonder  what.^ 
more  he  might  have  to  say.  His  eyes  were  rich  i 
blue,  his  hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray.  He  was-; 
quite  old  enough  to  have  been  your  gran  d  father  .v.  • 
When  we  returned  home,  my  young  lady  said-^  ^ 
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*.*  I  wonder  if  Major  Morven  was  ever  married  ?" 
fe  thought  it  was  a  very  odd  question  ;  but  there 
some  things  that  I  never  answered,  and  this 
tna  one.  Next  day  Major  Morven  called,  and  he 
was  admitted.  He  came  in,  and  he  sat  for  a  long 
time.  He  spoke  of  some  wild  doings  in  India, 
and  my  young  lady's  eyes  glittered  like  stars.  I 
dft  not  know  why  women  are  so  fond  of  those  who 
have  seen  deeds  of  blood,  but  after  he  was  gone 
Miss  Gordon  clasped  her  hands  and  cried, — 
"Agamemnon!" 

The  professor  laughed  ;  but  I  hardly  understood 
^hat  she  meant.  One  week  had  not  passed  be- 
fore Major  Morven  brought  some  rich  Indian  orna- 
ments to  show  Miss  Gordon.  She  permitted  him 
to  put  a  gold  bangle  on  her  slender  ankle  ;  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  very  much  pleased  she 
was.  He  had  many  other  ornaments,  some  brace- 
lets, rings,  and  two  handsome  nose  jewels.  One 
day  he  came  alone.  I  was  in  my  chamber  above 
the  drawing-room,  but  I  heard  a  man's  step  and 
Toice,  and  I  descended  into  the  room,  where  I 
found  the  pair.  I  had  brought  my  work  in  my 
hand,  and  sat  down  with  my  back  to  the  lady  and 
Ifentleman,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  act  the  part  of  a 
apy,  however  much  I  desired  to  hear  of  what  they 
might  be  conversing  about. 

*'  Tell  me,"  said  she,  "  all  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  you." 

He  did  not  at  first  ^comply,  and  she  repeated  her 
wish.     He  spoke  then  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
I  dare  say.     His  voice  was  deep  and  even,  but 
there  was  always  that  in  his  manner  that  made  me 
tremble,  even  when  he  smiled.     Your  father's  his- 
tory was  one  of  great  interest  even  to  me,  stranger 
as  I  was  to  him  then.     I  cannot  remember  all  that 
he  said  in  his  own  words ;  he  spoke  in  a  peculiar 
manner.     Let  me  say  to  you,  my  dear  George, 
that,  little  boy  as  you  are  now,  I  see  already  in 
¥ou  much  of  your  father's  character,  and  I  must 
add,   overbearing    passions.     The    world's    voice 
hereafter  will  not  let  you  remain  in  ignorance  of 
his  crimes  and  his  fate.     His  father  had  been  a 
man  of  property,  who  had  forfeited  lands  and  life 
in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  family.     The  younger 
branches  had  been  left  quite  destitute  ;  and  Major 
Morven,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  had  entered 
tl^e  service  of  the  French  king.     It  was  in  India 
that  he  first  began  a  military  life.     He  had  landed 
at  Pondicherry,  and  was  there  induced  to  embrace 
the  profession  to  which,  from  a  youth,  his  heart 
had  most  inclined.     Expatriated,  homeless,  ban- 
ished, he  expressed   in   strong  terms   his  former 
rooted  aversion  and  hatred  to  the  very  name  of 
Great  Britain.     He  hated  the  very  language  that 
be  spoke.     He  wished,  he  said,  to  forget  that  he 
owed  his  birth  to  the  vile  and  treacherous  land  of 
slaves  and  traitors.     He  had  marched  up  the  coun- 
try to  the  siege  of  Arcot,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  siege  he  was  left  for  dead   on  the  field.     He 
was,  however,  saved  and  taken  prisoner ;  and  the 
heroic  character  and  great   achievements   of  the 
English  general,  Olive,  aroused  in  him  a  love  o4" 
his  country,  which  was  not  extinct,  but  only  lay 


dormant  for  a  while.  He  now  entered  the  Englirfi 
service  ;  his  heart  was  full  of  that  daring  courage 
which  made  him  appear  more  like  a  hero  than  aa 
ordinary  mortal,  in  the  eyes  of  her  with  whom  he 
had  now  to  do.  I  listened  to  his  speeches,  they 
were  not  like  those  of  other  men.  At  last  he  went 
away.  Miss  Gordon  said,  when  he  was  gone,  that 
he  "  was  the  last  flower  of  knighthood,  the  last 
relic  of  chivalry."  She  liked  to  speak  like  a  book 
sometimes,  yet  I  will  say  that  Major  Morven  was 
one  of  the  noblest-looking  gentlemen  I  ever  saw. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard,  one  short 
week  afterwards,  that  he  had  asked  Miss  Gordon 
to  become  his  wife.  I  expected  that,  but  I  did 
not  expect  that  she  would  have  married  him. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  house  ;  the 
professor  was  very  much  displeased  ;  his  good  lady 
said  that  she  thought  him  astonishingly  forward,  and 
my  young  lady  said  not  a  word.  Her  father  was 
applied  to,  and  his  letter  was  the  first  grief  which 
his  daughter  had  to  sustain  in  this  world.  He  re- 
fused to  hear  a  word  on  the  subject.  Major  Mor- 
ven was  unsuited  to  his  daughter,  he  asserted,  in 
every  way — in  age,  prospects,  character,  and  in- 
come. Miss  Gordon  was  commanded  to  return 
home  without  loss  of  time.  She  was,  however, 
once  more  to  see  Major  Morven.  He  came,  and 
I  was  to  be  present  at  their  interview.  Miss  Gor- 
don handed  him,  with  many  tears,  her  father's  let- 
ter. He,  on  that  occasion,  first  gave  vent  to  the 
very  awful  passions  of  which  he,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  at  times  the  helpless  victim.  It  seemed  a 
strange  thing  to  me  that  my  dear  young  lady  did 
not  from  that  moment  give  up  all  idea  of  uniting 
her  life  with  his,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
she  loved  him  a  great  deal  better  from  that  very 
day. 

We  returned  home,  but  all  happiness  was  over 
for  us ;  tears  and  sleepless  nights  replaced  the 
pleasant  days  of  joy  and  peace.  Dear  Mr.  John 
Gordon  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  what  to  do.  He 
informed  me  that  Major  Morven  was  a  man  whose 
character  for  violence  and  lawlessness  was  too  well 
known  to  permit  of  any  engagement  betwixt  him 
and  Miss  Gordon.  "  She  must  forget  him,"  he 
would  say.  I  repeated  this  to  my  young  lady. 
She  smiled  with  some  scorn  on  her  face,  and  said,— • 

"  Yes,  when  I  meet  with  his  equal !" 

I  never  saw  more  complete  sr.if-dependence  on 
private  judgment  than  in  the  case  of  my  dear  lady. 

This  went  on  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  new-year  time  drew  on,  and  matters  looked 
no  better.     On  the  27ih  of  December  I  went  out, , 
having  occasion  to  visit  a  woman  to  whom  we  gavei 
such  things  as  she  stood   in   need   of.     I  walked i 
over  the  moor,  and  reached  the  cottage  of  Nanny. 
That  old  woman,  my  dear  children,  is  dead  nowi 
and  I  am  happy  that  she  did  not  live  to  know  tl 
grief  and  sorrow^  that  befell  her  young  mistress 
after  times.      When  I  came  in  I  found  her  alont 
she  was  sitting  neat  her  fire  of  peat.      I  sat  do\ 
beside  her,  and  after  some  conversation  I  told  M 
that  I  thought  there  was  something  on  her  min^ 
She  replied, — 
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"  It 's  no  lor  naething  that  my  mind  's  ill  at 
eaee." 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and  finding  that 
she  remained  silent  I  rose  to  go  away.  She  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  over  the  hills  ; 
the  night  was  gathering ;  heavy  clouds  were 
sweeping  up  from  the  east. 

*'  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm  from  that  quar- 
ter," I  said. 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  said  she.  "  It  will  no  be  lang  or 
ye  see  waur  things  moving  frae  east  to  wast." 

She  pointed  slowly  along  a  line  in  the  hills, 
and  I  understood  her  meaning.  Now  it  was  gel- 
ting  darker  and  darker.  I  had  to  walk  a  mile 
and  a  half  over  the  moor.  I  do  not  tell  you  that 
I  was  afraid  ;  but  my  mind  was  very  much  solem- 
nized by  what  I  had  just  heard.  You  know,  my 
dear  children,  that  foolish  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland  wickedly  imagine  that  on  them 
IS  conferred  a  gift  called  '*  Second  Sight,"  by  which 
"they  are  enabled  to  discern  the  death  and  burial 
of  their  neighbors  and  friends.  Now  this  gift  is 
clearly  a  delusion  of  the  devil,  and  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  witchcrafts  and  sorceries ;  but 
what  I  am  now  going  to  relate  was  a  direct  inter- 
position of  Providence,  to  prepare  my  mind  for 
^hat  was  soon  (as  you  will  see)  to  follow.  Well, 
i  walked  on  rather  quickly,  and  though,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  I  was  not  frightened,  my  mind  was  sol- 
emnized, and  I  said  a  prayer  that  I  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  use  at  odd  limes  when  I  was  alone, 
and  not  happy  in  my  spirit.  Hardly  had  I  con- 
cluded it,  when  I  saw  a  faint  but  steady  light  arise 
and  pass  slowly  along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  That 
light,  my  children,  was  borne  by  no  mortal  hands  ; 
it  is  a  gracious  and  mild  warning  given  to  those 
about  to  depart,  for  that  ghostly  flame  tracks  out 
the  path  that  the  next  funeral  will  have  to  go  ;  and 
that  night  of  the  27lh  of  December  it  passed  over 
the  road  from  our  house  to  the  kirkyard  of  Liddels- 
burn.  My  heart  grew  very  faint  when  I  ques- 
tioned who  it  might  be  that  was  about  to  depart. 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  ready  for  that  celestial 
company,  which  I  imagined  must  be  very  near, 
though  all  unseen  by  me.  I  stopped  quite  still 
until  I  remembered  that  Davie  (our  boy)  had  been 
ailing  for  some  lime,  and  that  it  might  be  for  him 
that  the  summons  had  been  intended.  My  heart 
was  lighter  soon  (so  selfish  are  we  ;)  I  said  another 
prayer,  and  thought  of  those  "  good  tidings  of 
great  joy"  which  were  first  divulged  to  man  in 
the  fields  by  night.  I  reached  home  and  said  not 
a  word  of  all  that  I  had  seen.  I  asked  frequently 
as  to  the  state  of  health  of  all  in  our  house  ;  but 
all  the  establishment,  masters  and  servants,  (includ- 
ing Davie,)  were  in  very  good  health  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  the  2nd  of  January.  We  went  to 
divine  service  that  day,  though  the  snow  was  thick 
on  the  ground.  The  prayer  of  Hezekiah  for  life 
was  expounded  by  our  minister.  This  was  an- 
other clear  and  very  gracious  warning  to  us  all  ; 
but  my  heart  had  become  hardened,  and  I  imagined 
that  my  previous  feelings  had  been  truly  supersti- 
tious.    We  assembled   at  family  prayer  at  half 


past  nine  ;  it  was  the  concluding  praise  of  the  day, 
and  dear  Mr.  John  Gordon  bad  just  risen  up  to 
pronounce  a  blessing,  when  he  hesitated,  staggered, 
and  fell  down  speechless.  My  wickedness  an<| 
unbelief  were  humbled,  you  see,  my  dear  children, 
for  your  dear  grandfather  never  spoke  again.  J 
will  not  tell  you  how  dreadful  were  the  screams 
of  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  women,  nor  of  the 
sad,  sad  days  that  preceded  and  followed  the  fu- 
neral. Just  ten  days  after  I  had  seen  the  warning 
lights  on  the  hill,  the  corpse  followed  the  track  of 
that  light  to  the  grave.  These  things  are  meant 
for  our  reproof  and  instruction. 

Miss  Gordon  now  found  that  her  fortune  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  pounds  cf  money,  but  no 
lands  or  houses  were  hers.  The  estates  were  en- 
tailed on  a  distant  male  relation.  Now  it  is  a 
gospel  truth  that  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel,  but 
I  see  not  why  she  should  not  inherit  the  home  of 
her  fathers,  if  it  hath  not  pleased  the  Lord  to  give 
a  son  as  well  as  a  daughter.  But  I  am  only 
staling  a  private  opinion. 

Miss  Gordon  was  to  stay  three  months  at  her 
own  house,  and  then  decide  on  her  future  habita- 
lion,  which  I,  of  course,  imagined  would  be  in  hei 
uncle's  house,  where  she  had  so  often  been  re- 
ceived with  pleasure.  Six  weeks  after  Mr.  Johtt 
Gordon's  death,  she  wrote  a  long  letter,  and  sent 
it  to  the  post  without  my  seeing  the  direction^ 
though  I  would  have  given  all  the  money  that  J 
ever  had  to  have  seen  the  name  of  the  person  bhh 
thus  favored.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  I  was  lefjt 
alone  with  my  young  lady.  In  May  we  were  t^ 
go  to  the  professor's  house  as  our  home.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  city,  and  his 
good  lady  did  not  feel  the  wish  to  venture  so  fair 
from  him,  seeing  that  he  loved  her  company,  and 
that  they  had  no  children  in  whose  society  she 
might  have  left  him. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  April — quite  early, 
when  I  was  lying  asleep — my  slumbers  were  dis- 
turbed by  some  one  entering  my  room.  I  started 
up,  and  there  before  me  I  saw  Miss  Gordon.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  white  gown,  with  white 
ribands  on  her  head  and  breast,  and  in  her  hand 
she  held  white  gloves.  She  smiled  when  she  saw 
that  I  could  not  speak ;  no,  not  so  much  as  say 
one  word. 

"  Dear  Ellen,  I  am  going  to  be  married  this 
morning.  I  bring  you  your  gloves.  Major  Mor- 
ven arrives  here  in  an  hour  with  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  You  must  be  my  brides- 
maid.     Quick  !  rise  and  dress,  but  say  nothing." 

She  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  speech- 
less. I  took  up  the  gloves.  One  of  them  con- 
tained a  promise  for  a  hundred  pounds,  and  a  let- 
ter, so  kind  that  I  cried  for  a  long  time  after  I  had 
read  it,  although  I  was  very  angry  and  also  very 
much  frightened.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
when  Major  Morven  should  arrive.  Was  I  to  for- 
bid his  entering  the  house  1  The  house  was  not 
mine;  and,  indeed,  he  might  bring  soldiers  with 
him  ;  and,  moreover,  a  priest  of  an  opposite  belief, 
who,  with  a  ring  and  some  prayers,  would  sooi 
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have  put  me  in  the  unlawful  position  of  desiring  to 
ieparate  a  man  and  his  wife. 

So  I  put  on  patience,  and  at  the  appomted  hour 
I  left  my  room ;  at  the  top  of  the  turret-stair  I 
paused,  for  I  heard  voices  beneath  the  adjoining 
window.  Major  Morven  had  arrived.  His  servant 
held  a  bay  horse  by  the  bridle  ;  a  chaise-and-four 
Blood  at  the  door;  that  servant,  James  Mackin- 
tosh, was  making  signals  to  the  servant  girls,  who 
were  tittering  at  his  broad  jests.  I  heard  him 
sing  thus : — 

Fie!  let  us  a'  to  the  wedding, 
For  there  will  be  lilting  there ; 

For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Jenny, 
The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 

I  desired  that  the  window  might  be  shut 
saw  that  he  was  an  impudent  fellow.  I 
down  and  found  Major  Morven  alone  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  dress  of  a  priest.  I  courtesied,  and 
Major  Morven  shook  hands  with  me  kindly.  On 
a  table  lay  an  open  prayer-book,  a  white  linen 
cloth  was  spread  beneath  it,  and  not  three  minutes 
after  my  young  lady  came  in  alone.  Not  one 
word  was  said.  She  was  very  pale,  but  she  stood 
up  and  beckoned  to  me  to  stand  behind  her.  I  did 
so,  and  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
marriage-service  as  established  by  the  Church  of 
England.  I  thought  the  words  were  very  lovely, 
and  I  felt  gratified  to  think  that  I  might  consider 
myself  as  one  of  those  addressed  as  "  Dearly  be- 
loved." They  were  married,  and  only  stopping  to 
take  one  glass  of  wine  and  a  slice  of  seed-cake  ; 
my  young  lady  retired  with  me  for  one  instant, 
wrapped  round  her  dress  a  silk  mantle,  and  desired 
that  one  box,  packed  by  herself,  should  be  put 
into  the  chaise.  She  then  told  me  that  I  was  to 
arrange  everything  ;  money  was  left  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  servants  ;  I  was  to  pack  her  wardrobe 
and  valuables,  and  rejoin  her  and  her  husband  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  one  on  which 
she  left  us  so  unexpectedly. 

This  is  the  true  account  of  your  father  and 
mother's  marriage.  I  prayed  to  God  that  night 
with  many  tears  for  her  that  now  is  gone  to  rest. 

Better  to  weep  with  those  who  weep, 
And  share  the  afflicted 's  smart. 

Than  mix  with  fools  in  giddy  joys 
Which  cheat  and  wound  the  heart. 
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I  met  your  parents  in  Edinburgh  ;  I  found  that 
^t  was  settled  that  I  was  in  future  to  reside  with 
them.  I  was  beyond  measure  happy  to  find  my- 
self under  Mrs.  Morven's  roof.  She  was  looking 
as  happy  as  if  all  this  frail  earth  can  give  were 
hers. 

"  Is  he  not  kindT'  was  her  continual  question. 
■     I  once  replied,  "  He  would  be  a  monster  if  he 
Were  not."     But  I  do  not  think  this  pleased  Mrs. 
Morven,  so  foolish  are  we,  poor  human  beings, 
when  we  are  too  fond. 

Little  children,  in  the  world  that  is  yet  to  come 
there  will  neither  be  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 


riage;    there   will  be  no 

another.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  vain  and  ungodly  de- 
sire that  leads  our  hearts  to  long  for  the  sole  wor- 
ship and  single  love  of  another,  as  weak  and  mis- 
erable as  we  are  ourselves  1 

Six  months  after  Mrs.  Morven's  marriage,  Ma 
jor  Morven  left  the  army.  With  the  money  that 
his  wife  had  brought  him  in  marriage,  he  pur- 
chased a  small  property  in  the  Highlands  ;  and,  in 
the  month  of  October,  we  removed  to  the  house 
which  is  now  your  home. 

Very  beautiful  your  dear  mother  thought  her 
new  dwelling ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  she  was  not 
deceived.  Great  mountains  lie,  you  know,  around 
the  valley  where  you  were  born;  and  you  will 
find  a  letter  in  the  clasped  volume  (No.  70)  ad- 
dressed to  her  beloved  uncle,  in  which  she  expa- 
tiates in  very  warm  terms  on  the  beauty  and  love- 
liness of  her  home.  Thus,  she  says — "  Truly  the 
lines  have  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places.  My 
dear  uncle,  I  wish  you  could  see  the  glory  that 
surrounds  my  Highland  home.  On  all  sides  stand 
the  everlasting  hills  ;  to  the  south  lies  a  lake  like 
a  costly  mirror;  and  in  this  fine  autumn  weather 
the  woods  of  Ardmore  are  glittering  in  a  garniture 
of  crimson  and  gold."  Again,  she  says,  in  No.  80 
of  the  clasped  volume — "  May  my  dearest  George 
be  as  sensible  as  he  should  be  of  the  existence  and 
fatherly  care  of  Him  who  has  adorned  this  earth 
as  a  temple  fit  for  His  worship." 

One  year  after  your  parents'  marriage,  you,  my 
dear  little  George,  were  born.  I  received  you 
into  my  arms,  and  have  loved  you  dearly  ever 
since.  Your  father  and  mother  thought  no  one 
worth  looking  at  but  you.  They  saw  no  com- 
pany ;  they  lived  for  each  other,  and  thought  but 
of  this  present  world  and  its  engrossing  loves.  It 
is  written,  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.  Whoso  loveth  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 
Now  there  are  many  ways  of  loving  the  world  too 
fondly  ;  to  adore  any  of  God's  perishing  creatures 
is  a  sin,  and  a  provoking  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
wrath.  More  and  more  did  Mrs.  Morven  love 
and  worship  the  idol  she  had  chosen.  All  things 
must  give  way  to  him.  His  passions,  when  he 
would  strike  a  servant  to  the  earth  for  a  word, 
were  in  her  eyes  but  a  breatli  not  worthy  of  being 
noticed.  My  children,  remember  you  my  words — 
no  man  who  willingly  lets  his  wrath  daily  get  the 
better  of  his  tongue  and  his  temper,  can  feel  sure 
that  at  the  last  he  may  not  fall  under  the  con- 
demnation of  Cain— "Whosoever  sayelh.  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  that  your  father  went  out 
shooting  one  day.  On  returning,  he  found  that 
one  of  the  servants  had  lamed  a  favorite  horse,  I 
believe  by  some  carelessness.  His  brow  grew  as 
black  as  a  thunder-cloud.  He  swore,  and  struck 
the  man  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  savage  and 
wicked  thing.  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Morven  ;  I  spoke  with 
warmth  ;  I  told  her  to  speak  as  she  alone  could  to 
I  her  husband.     She  excused  him. 

Time  passed  on.     You  two  younger  children 
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were  born.  They  were  denied  nothing  by  their 
heavenly  Father.  Why  were  not  the  fear  and  the 
love  of  God  in  their  hearts?  "  They  forgot  Him, 
and  He  Jaughed  in  the  day  of  their  calamity.  la 
the  year  1788,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  we 
heard  that  the  house  of  the  duke  (the  great  house 
beyond  Ardmore)  was  to  be  furnished  and  got 
ready  for  the  reception  of  his  grace,  and  the  duch- 
ess, and  their  guests.  The  noble  party  arrived 
ifl  the  middle  of  September,  and  some  very  modish 
people  from  England  came  likewise.  Now,  at  no 
time  since  their  marriage  had  Major  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ven entered  into  society,  and  it  was  not  at  first 
their  wish  to  accept  any  invitations  ;  but  on  the  sec- 
ond of  October  there  waste  be  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  the  duke,  to  which  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood were  invited.  The  sports  were  to  take 
place  in  the  open  air,  and  at  nightfall  there  were 
to  be  dances  performed  by  torchlight  in  a  tent,  for 
the  house  is  not  a  very  large  one,  as  you  know. 
Your  mother  took  me  with  her.  She  was  dressed 
that  day  in  a  suit  of  slight  mourning,  for  her  aunt 
had  died  some  months  before.  You,  Mary,  were 
then  one  year  old.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  the 
company  assembled.  I  had  never  seen  so  noble 
an  assembly  before.  Her  grace  was  dressed  in  a 
green  velvet  riding-habit,  and  a  black  hat  and 
green  plume.  Your  father  was  in  the  dress  of  a 
Highland  gentleman  ;  he  frequently  wore  that  ap- 
parel, and  I  thought  it  became  his  figure  and 
suited  his  martial  appearance.  Before  they  set 
off  that  day  Mrs.  Morven  came  into  the  room 
where  her  husband  was,  and  said,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  one 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  whose  property  lay  between  that 
of  the  duke  and  Major  Morven.  He  was  to  give 
beds  likewise  to  some  gentlemen  who  were  not 
already  provided  for  at  the  duke's  mansion.  Major 
and  Mrs.  Morven  were  to  stay  there,  and  I  was 
to  occupy  a  small  closet  in  which  I  had  before 
slept  when  staying  with  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  his 
lady.  We  set  off,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed 
place  at  two.  There  were  foot-races,  games  of 
wrestling,  and  running,  and  the  time  passed  very 
gayly  and  agreeably.  At  five  a  meal  was  pre- 
pared for  high  and  low,  and  as  I  took  my  place  I 
saw,  not  far  from  the  spot  which  I  occupied,  a 
face  which  I  remembered  well,  though  it  had  not 
been  seen  by  me  for  several  years.  It  was  Mr. 
Grahame's — handsomer,  darker,  more  manly,  but 
still  the  same  noble  expression.  He  recognized 
us  and  bowed.  His  manners  appeared  to  me  so 
elegant  that  I  thought  all  men  seemed  coarse  and 
rude  beside  him.  He  had  travelled,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, which  confers  a  polish  of  superior  brilliancy 
on  the  individual  who  has  enjoyed  the  privilege. 
He  was  speaking,  and  every  one  was  listening  to 
him. 

You  must  know,  that  in  that  year  of  1788  there 
had  been  a  famous  trial  in  London.  I  know  not 
the  truths  of  the  case,  but  it  appears  that  one  Mr. 
Hastings  had  oppressed  and  cruelly  injured  the 
natives  of  India.  He  had  used  great  tortures  to 
extract  money  and  jewels  from  Indian  queens  and 


princes.  He  had  returned  home  with  coffers  of 
gold  and  caskets  of  diamonds ;  one  of  his  rooms 
was  filled  to  the  roof  with  rupees,  (that  silver  coia 
which  you  have  in  the  little  cedar-wood  box  which 
smells  so  sweet,)  and  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the 
dreadful  things  which  this  Mr.  Hastings  had  done. 
Now  Mr.  Graharae  was  at  this  time  secretary  to 
an  earl  in  great  place  and  power,  and  he  had  been 
one  of  the  spectators  in  Westminster  Hall  when 
Mr.  Hastings  was  brought  before  judges  and  ac- 
cused before  all  England  for  his  unjust  wickedness. 
There  was  that  day  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  gentleman  were  guilty  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  Mr.  Grahame  spoke 
very  beautifully.  He  said  that  the  blood  of  India 
cried  to  Heaven  against  us ;  that  the  Oriental  pag- 
eantry of  those  who  returned  from  the  East  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  innocent  was  the  fact  that 
weighed  most  heavily  in  the  balance.  He  spoke 
of  the  gentle  and  dusky  daughters  of  Indian  roy- 
alty oppressed,  and  tortured,  and  despoiled  ;  and 
there  was  a  murmur  of  approbation  when  he  ceased. 
I  looked  at  Major  Morven.  He  looked  contempt- 
uously on  the  speaker,  and  angrily  contradicted  thtt 
accusation  of  cruelty.  He  spoke,  I  suppose,  as 
many  soldiers  would  think  it  right  to  speak.  He 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  blood-shedding,  and  jus- 
tified every  effort  to  crush  the  rebellious  feelings 
of  the  natives. 

"  India  is  ours  by  the  right  of  conquest,"  he 
cried  ;  "  ours  by  the  sword,  ours  by  the  blood 
shed  for  its  possession.  It  is  well  for  you  idle 
men,  to  sit  at  home  and  speak  your  fine  orations 
on  what  you  never  saw." 

Mrs.  Morven  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  he 
pushed  it  away,  and  continued  to  speak  very 
quickly.     The  duchess  said — 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  no  more,  if  you 
please.     It  is  time  to  begin  dancing." 

She  rose  from  table,  and  we  all  followed.  We 
went  into  a  large  tent  adorned  with  the  antlers  of 
deer,  with  flags,  and  with  evergreens,  lighted  by 
torches  of  flaming  pine-branches,  and  the  bagpipes 
struck  up  a  strathspey.  It  was  past  eleven  before 
we  left  the  tent  on  our  way  to  the  house  where 
we  were  to  sleep  ;  the  night  was  fine,  the  glory 
of  God  shone  in  the  sky,  and  the  air  of  the  hills 
was  like  the  very  breath  of  an  angel.  There  was 
supper  at  Mr.  Macfarlane's.  He  was  a  man  given 
to  much  wine,  and  we  left  the  gentlemen  to  sup 
alone.  I  was  sitting  in  an  upper  room  in  my  night 
dress,  for  it  was  now  past  one.  I  heard  very  loud 
talking  ;  I  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stair.  I  was  very 
much  frightened,  and  there  was  a  great  confusion 
near  the  dining-room,  loud  voices,  words  of  rage, 
and  at  last  a  silence  and  a  shot — a  scream — and 
I  ran  to  Mrs.  Morven's  room.  She  was  almost 
undressed,  but  tried  to  reach  the  door  :  she  fainted 
with  the  dreadful  fear  which  took  possession  of 
her  heart.  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  but 
at  last  a  servant  came  to  the  door. 

*'  What  is  it? — what  is  it?"  I  cried. 

"  The  gentlemen  have  been  fighting!" 

"At  that  moment  a  sound  of  shuffling  step 
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came  up  the  stair,  and,  telling  the  woman  to  see 
after  Mrs.  Morven,  I  went  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
I  entered  the  room  where  lay  on  a  bed,  surrounded 
by  the  people  of  the  house,  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  your  father's  wrath  and  cruel  rage.  Mr.  Gra- 
hame  lay,  his  clothes  dabbled  in  blood.  Pointing 
to  the  place  where  stood  Major  Morven,  he  said 
twice,  very  earnestly — 

"  You  're  a  bad  man,  Morven,  you're  a  bad 
man  ;  you  murdered  me ;  you  fired  before  I  was 
ready!" 

I  can  never  describe  the  horror  of  that  night ; 
the  daybreak  found  us  all  round  the  corpse,  whis- 
pering and  wondering  as  to  the  fate  of  the  mur- 
derer. 

It  was  at  first  vain  to  persuade  Major  Morven 
to  fly ;  he  considered  him.self  in  no  manner  of 
danger  from  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  his  wife  fell  on  her  knees  before  him  that 
he  would  go.  At  last  he  fled — with  no  signs, 
however,  of  fear,  remorse,  or  dread.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  insulted,  and  had  taken  the  revenge 
of  a  gentleman. 

We  returned  home  the  following  day.  You 
asked,  my  dear  children,  why  papa  did  not  come 
home — you  wondered  why  he  was  so  long  of  re- 
turning, for  a  month  passed  over  and  we  heard  no 
news  of  him.  At  last,  late  one  evening  in  De- 
cember, a  man  arrived  on  horseback.  He  brought 
a  letter  from  Major  Morven,  who  was  in  Scotland, 
and  proposed  returning  home  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Two  days  after  he  came.  I  can  never 
describe  the  rapture  of  his  return.  You  must  re- 
member his  arrival,  all  of  you  !  Not  one  week 
after  that  Mrs.  Morven  received  an  anonymous 
letter ;  this  contained  an  earnest  warning  to  Major 
Morven  to  fly,  for  there  was  a  warrant  out  to  ar- 
rest him.  Every  hour  he  was  in  danger,  and  if 
once  arrested  there  was  no  saying  what  the  end 
might  be.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this.-  On 
the  13th  of  December,  1788,  we  were  seated  at 
supper  at  nine  o'clock,  when  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  stair.  Six  men  entered,  and  laid  hold  of 
Major  Morven.  He  knocked  down  one  man,  but 
was  then  handcuffed  like  a  malefactor,  and  con- 
veyed down  stairs.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  out  of 
the  house  on  the  way  to  Inverness.  There  he 
was  lodged  in  the  county  gaol,  and  the  whole 
country  was  in  anxiety  to  witness  the  end  of  these 
things.  Mrs.  Morven  was  more  indignant  than 
frightened  :  no  harm,  she  thought,  could  happen  : 
it  was  no  business  of  the  government  to  meddle  in 
private  quarrels;  so  she  held  herself  above  the 
fears  that  distracted  my  heart  unceasingly.  We 
went  to  Inverness,  and  had  lodgings  in  the  town. 
Every  day  we  stayed  with  Major  Morven,  but  he 
was  fretting  at  the  confinement  he  endured  with 
very  little  patience. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that  he  was 
tried.  The  day  drew  near,  and  his  counsel  at- 
tended him.  The  court  was  full  of  anxious  spec- 
tators, and  Mrs.  Morven  had  so  fully  counted  on 
an  acquittal  that  she  had  ordered  a  supper  at  the 
bptel  for  herself  and  some  of  her  fiends.     1  won- 


der now  at  her  blindness,  for  there  was  condemna 
tion  on  the  face  of  every  other  body.  She  went 
to  the  court,  and  it  was  late,  very  late,  before  they 
returned.  I  stayed  at  home  with  you,  children. 
My  God  !  can  I  ever  forget  that  night  of  unspeak- 
able woe  1  The  coach  drew  up  to  the  door  ;  Mrs. 
Morven  was  carried  out  into  the  room.  She  was 
faint,  but  the  sight  of  me  revived  her.  She  howled 
out  the  words,  "Death!  death!  death!"  She 
dashed  her  dear  body  on  the  ground  ;  she  groaned 
like  one  in  great  agony  ;  and  I  could  not  at  first 
understand  what  it  was. 

"  Major  Morven  is  condemned,"  said  one  at 
my  side  ;  "he  has  but  ten  days  to  make  up  Iiis 
soul  !" 

It  was  true ;  your  father  was  to  suffer  the  death 
of  a  murderer  and  an  outlaw.  I  did  not  see  him 
at  that  time  ;  he  was  in  the  gaol  still,  of  course. 
By  twelve  o'clock  that  night  Mrs.  Morven  had 
sunk  into  a  very  heavy  sleep,  the  consequence  of 
her  long  and  painful  watching.  I  lay  down  at  her 
side,  and  tried  to  forget,  in  my  slumber,  the  awful 
truth  my  mind  was  alive  to  in  my  waking  hours. 
I  was  roused  soon  after  day-break  by  the  voice  of 
weeping.  I  started  up — saw  Mrs.  Morven  like 
one  struggling  with  a  power  too  mighty  for  her. 
She  was  sitting  upright — so  pale,  so  very  wan, 
that,  as  a  stranger,  I  might  not,  perhaps,  have 
immediately  recognized  her.  She  rose  and  dressed, 
and  I  made  her  a  cup  of  tea.  As  I  offered  it  to 
her,  a  message  came  that  one  wished  to  speak  with 
her  on  business  that  concerned  Major  Morven.  She 
was  all  cold  and  trembling,  but  she  begged  this 
gentleman  to  come  in  and  speak.  He  did  so.  He 
was  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  law,  I  believe. 
He  spoke  kindly  to  us  both.  He  told  us  fairly 
that  the  life  of  Major  Morven  was  in  imminent 
danger  ;  that  the  number  of  bloody  and  fatal  duels 
that  had  of  late  taken  place  had  determined  his 
majesty  to  make  an  example  of  the  first  who  should 
be  secured  by  the  hand  of  the  law  ;  and  that  it 
was  thought  the  only  hope  for  Mrs.  Morven  was 
to  go  herself  to  London,  and,  with  a  petition  in 
her  hand,  throw  herself  on  the  known  clemency 
of  our  good  Queen  Charlotte. 

"  My  God  !"  cried  Mrs.  Morven,  "  why  did  I 
not  think  of  this  before,  long  ago  1  I  have  lost 
so  much  time!  Ellen,  you  will  go  with  mel 
Oh,  my  dear,  dear  George  !" 

She  rose,  distracted  with  her  grief.  Mr.  Lynde- 
say  said  that  he  would  arrange  all  things  for  her 
speedy  departure. 

"  I  will  not  see  him  ! — oh,  no  !  no  !"  she  cried, 
before  she  went.  "  But  give  him  this!"  It  was 
her  Bible,  wetted  with  her  tears. 

I  understand  that  it  was  conveyed  to  him,  but  I 
believe  he  left  it  at  first  unopened.  He  saw  his 
children  twice  during  our  absence.  We  travelled 
post  to  London.  We  stopped  not — no,  not  for 
one  hour  ;  for  our  errand  was  one  of  life  and  death. 
Mrs.  Morven  touched  nothing  but  dry  bread  and 
cold  water  the  whole  of  the  five  days  which  we 
took  to  reach  London.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when 
we  reached  our  journey's  end.     I  remembered  a 
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story  of  a  young-  woman  in  humble  life  who  trav- 
elled on  foot  from  Scotland  to  beg  for  the  life  of 
her  sister,  and  to  whom  the  pardon  was  granted. 
God  alone  can  know  the  agonies  of  my  entreaties 
for  the  precious  life  of  Major  Morven  !  It  was  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lyndesay's  that  we 
had  been  directed  to  go — a  house  in  Cheapside. 
Our  letter  was  first  sent  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  Churchill  came  to  the  chaise-door. 

"I  beg  you  will  instantly  alight!" 

"  Where  is  the  queen?"  I  said. 

"  At  Windsor,"  he  replied. 

"At  Windsor  !  Then  horses  on  for  Windsor 
to-night — now — directly  !"  I  said. 

"  Not  surely  to-night  ?" 

*•  Yes,"  muttered  Mrs.  Morven. 

Her  teeth  were  closed  as  if  they  were  locked  ; 
her  nerves  were  so  shattered,  that  her  silence  was 
of  a  more  fearful  kind  than  her  cries  even  had  been. 
We  took  her  out :  she  was  led  up  stairs.  Horses 
were  ordered — four  horses,  directly.  In  the  mean- 
time we  poured  some  wine  down  her  throat,  though 
I  repented  of  this  afterwards,  for  it  roused  and 
inflamed  the  energies  of  her  agony.  All  was  done 
as  silently  as  we  could,  and  as  quickly  too. 

"  If  the  queen  has  gone  to  her  rooms,  I  fear  it 
will  be  impossible  that  you  should  see  her  to-night," 
said  Mr.  (Churchill  to  me. 

I  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence.  I  wrote,  under 
his  dictation,  a  petition,  of  which  you  will  find  a 
correct  copy  in  the  clasped  volume  on  the  last 
page.  It  was  written,  and  put  into  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Morven.  We  led  her  down  stairs,  and  again 
we  entered  the  chaise.  I  took  with  me  restora- 
tives, and  we  set  out.  The  rapid  movement  of 
the  chaise,  the  lighted  streets,  the  bustle  of  a  large 
city,  even  at  that  time  of  the  night,  excited  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Morven.  She  began  to  speak — to 
cry — to  letup  and  down  the  glasses — to  ask  where 
she  was,  what  entertainment  she  was  going  to  ; 
and  this  lasted  till  we  reached  the  country,  lighted 
only  by  the  stars,  and  we  drove  faster  and  faster. 
And,  oh,  how  I  did  long  for  the  eloquence  neces- 
sary to  gain  a  royal  ear !  how  deeply  did  I  mourn 
for  ray  frequent  careless  approaches  to  a  throne  of 
redeeming  grace,  when  drawing  near  an  earthly 
monarch,  in  the  exceeding  fear  of  that  miserable 
night !  It  was  midnight  as  we  reached  the  castle- 
gates  ;  there  was  no  admissioti  even  to  be  granted. 
But  our  despair  was  bold.  Mrs.  Morven  sprung 
out  of  the  chaise,  and  showing  her  petition,  im- 
plored that  it  might  only  be  sent  to  meet  the  gra- 
cious eyes  of  her  majesty.  At  last  we  were 
admitted,  and  we  passed  up  through  the  courts  and 
terraces.  How  little  do  we  know  what  we  may 
have  to  perform  in  this  world  I  Had  I  been  told 
one  year  before  that  I  should  live  to  go  to  the 
king's  palace,  and  speak  face  to  face  with  Queen 
Charlotte,  T  should  scarcely  have  believed  it ! 
You  shall  hear  every  word  that  passed,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember  them.  We  were  put  into  a  large 
hall ;  the  petition  was  taken  from  us  and  sent  up 
•tairs.  There  was  silence  for  ten  minutes.  I 
have  always  thought  since  that  one  verse  of  the 


Revelation  of  St.  John  can  alone  describe  that 
stillness ;  it  is  in  the  8th  chapter,  at  the  Isi  verse 
— "And  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  the  space 
of  half-an-hour."  I  hope  it  may  please  the  Lord 
never  to  put  my  faith  to  so  sore  a  trial  again  as  by 
tl.at  doubting  silence.  At  last  a  lady  canx  down. 
She  spoke  hurriedly — 

'  The  queen  desires  to  see  you.  but  you  must 
not  lose  any  time." 

We  walked  after  her  through  great  spaces,  but 
whether  of  rooms,  halls,  or  galleries,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you.  Al  last  we  reached 
a  door,  and  we  stopped.  Mrs.  Mitrven  clung 
heavily  to  my  arm.  There  was  a  moments  pause, 
and  then  we  were  told  to  enter.  I  can  give  you 
no  account  of  the  room :  it  was  large  and  light. 
I  only  remember  what  my  eyes  saw  immediately 
before  them.  1  did  not  know  at  first  which  of  the 
three  ladies  in  the  room  might  be  the  queen  ;  but 
I  saw  the  two  others  draw  back,  and  a  ludy  stand- 
ing alone.  She  held  the  paper  in  her  hand.  She 
was  half  in  undress,  for  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  her  robes  had  been  reuioved.  Her  hair,  I 
remember,  was  unpowdered,  and  lay  on  her  neck. 
She  stood  before  a  great  mirror;  a  book  lay  on 
the  dressing-table.  She  had  a  very  pleasant  voice, 
and  a  manner  of  sweet  affability. 

"A  chair,  Miss  ,"  she    said.     I   cannot 

recollect  the  name  she  used. 

Mrs.  Morven  sunk  down  speechless.  I  was 
forced  to  speak — and,  indeed,  I  was  no  longer 
frightened. 

"  We  entreat  your  majesty's  gracious  mercy, 
and  throw  ourselves  on  the  king's  clen)ency  !" 

Mrs.  Morven  fell  on  her  knees.  The  queen 
bent  forward,  and  kindly  said — 

"  No,  no,  that  must  not  be  ;  but  you  ask  an 
impossible  thing,  I  grieve  to  say.  The  king  is* 
firm." 

"Oh,  no!  no!  no!"  cried  Mrs.  Morven,  half 
understanding  the  words  that  she  heard  ;  "  the 
king  will  forgive  us !  Only  try — only  try  !  Go 
to  him — go  to  him  !  J  have  three  children  at 
home  in  Scotland  !  Go  to  him  !  Only  go— only 
go  !     Oh,  God  help  me  to  speak  !" 

I  think  she  had  quite  forgotten,  in  her  distrac- 
tion, whom  she  was  addressing.  The  queen  said 
to  her  attendant — 

"  Bring  some  water  for  her,  and  tell  Colonel 
I  am  coming  to  speak  to  the  king." 


The  glass  of  water  was  brought,  but  Mrs.  Mor- 
ven could  hardly  see  or  understand.  She  shook 
her  head  violently  from  side  to  side,  and  dashed  the 
water  on  the  floor  without  intending  to  do  so  : 
some  even  fell  on  the  queen's  wrapper. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  she  said.  "  I  feel 
more  than  I  can  express  for  this  poor  lady's  dis- 
tress, but  there  have  been  so  many  fatal  duels  I 
know  that  the  king  is  firm.     It  is  no  use,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  no  !  Only  go — only  go  !  Go  ! 
go ! — do  but  go  !  The  king  will  not  refuse  us,  for 
no  one  else  but  God  can  help  us !" 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  queen,  laying  her  hand 
on  Mrs.  Morven's  arm     ''  I  feel  for  your  distress, 
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but  it  is  not  in  nry  power  to  alter  the  king's  mind, 
I  fear." 

The  queen  'fift  the  room,  and  we  were  alone. 
Mrs.  Morven  was  on  the  floor,  for  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  her  sit  up.  She  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro,  like  one  beside  herself  whh  very  great  agony. 
The  ladies  spoke  once  or  twice  in  a  low  tone,  but 
I  did  not  hear  what  they  said.  Thus  five  minutes 
passed.  Now  five  minutes  we  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  a  very  short  and  insignificant  space  of 
time,  but  it  appeared  to  me  like  a  whole  hour. 
There  was  a  clock  opposite  to  me,  and  the  hands 
were  pointing  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  when 
the  queen  reentered  her  chamber.  She  was  cry- 
ing, for  she  had  a  feeling  heart.  Mrs.  Morven 
raised  herself  up.  The  queen  still  held  in  her 
hand  the  paper. 

*'  The  king  is  firm  in  his  decision  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  change  it.  He  is  full  of  grief,  but  he  has 
a  duty  to  perform." 

"  Let  me  see  him — only  reach  his  presence  I" 
cried  Mrs.  Morven.  "  He  will  not  refuse  me ! 
It  is  a  murder ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  anoth- 
er's life  I" 

"Ah,  my  poor  Mrs.  Morven,  that  is  why  the 
king  must  punish  on  this  occasion  !" 

Mrs.  Morven  screamed,  and  fell  on  her  face. 
She  clung  to  the  queen's  wrapper,  like  one  drown- 
ing at  sea. 

"As  you  hope  for  mercy  from  God,  as  you  hope 
to  see  heaven,  do  not  force  me  away !    Once  more, 
just  once  more,  go,  go!" 
"  I  cannot,  cannot  go  !" 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  !  mercy  !  queen  ;  only  take 
me  to  the  king !  Just  for  one  moment — I  will 
stay  no  longer !  Save  us,  save  us  I  No  one  else 
can — oh,  no  one  else  !" 

"  Your  majesty  must  dismiss  this  poor  woman," 
whispered  a  lady. 

"  Do  not  say  it !"  she  cried.  "  Just  one  word 
more !  You  shall  not  force  me  away !  I  will 
stay: — I  will ! — I  will  stay  !" 

"  She  is  becoming  quite  violent,"  said  a  lady 
to  me ;  "  you  had  better  advise  your  friend  to 
go." 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  dreadful  a  sight 
this  was.  The  queen  had  to  turn  away  her  face, 
and  Mrs.  Morven  was  compelled  to  leave  her  royal 
presence,  and  the  door  was  shut.  It  was  all  over, 
our  cries  were  unheard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  've 
were  standing  without  the  castle-gates.  The 
chaise  was  in  the  road,  Mrs.  Morven  was  lifted 
into  it.  Horses  for  London  were  ready  at  the  inn, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  spot  where  we 
were.  It  was  all  over !  Our  prayers  were  un- 
availing before  Go<l  and  man.  There  remained  no 
hope  for  Major  Morven.  So  will  the  unredeemed 
stand  without  the  fold  at  the  last  great  day,  when 
Christ  shall  come  with  the  angels  of  heaven  in 
clouds  and  great  glory.  In  that  great  and  celes- 
tial company  will  (I  believe)  appear  the  glorified 
soul  of  her  who  prayed  in  vain  for  mercy.  Let 
us  so  live,  that  we  may  meet  her  face  on  the  resur- 
lection-day  with  joy  and  not  with  sorrow  ! 


Now,  indeed,  all  our  desire  was  to  return  to  the 
north  in  time  to  see  once  more  in  life  the  one  con- 
demned to  die.  We  were,  however,  compelled  to 
sleep  in  London  for  a  few  hours.  Mrs.  Morven 
was  quite  exhausted.  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  fam- 
ily were  all  that  was  kind  and  considerate  to  our 
sorrows.      He  said — 

"  It  is  so  infamous  a  case  of  duelling  that  the 
sentence  is  but  just.  In  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ven should  be  prevented  seeing  her  husband.  I 
think  that  it  may  kill  her." 

I  thought  so  too,  but  it  was  no  one's  duty  to 
prevent  their  meeting,  and  we  set  off  that  night 
again.  We  travelled  towards  the  north  with  the 
greatest  speed.  At  every  town  I  saw  that  Mrs. 
Morven  expected  to  hear  that  a  pardon  had  been 
printed  and  published.  Alas,  no  !  the  real  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  yet  to  come  for  her.  It  was 
fine  spring  weather  ;  the  fields  were  full  of  lambs, 
and  there  were  leaves  on  the  trees.  We  reached 
Inverness,  and  alighted  at  the  lodging  where  you 
all  were,  my  little  children.  But  you  did  not  see 
your  mamma. 

I  will  tell  you  now  about  the  last  time  that  I 
ever  saw  your  father.  We  went  the  night  before 
his  death  to  the  gaol  where  he  was  confined.  We 
stayed  an  hour  with  him  ;  no  longer  time  was  per- 
mitted for  our  last,  last  interview. 

Major  Morven  looked  thin,  and  certainly  older, 
but  I  saw  no  other  change.  He  had  made  his 
will,  and  looked  serene  and  composed.  He  said 
that  his  mind  was  not  disturbed,  except  by  having 
to  leave  his  dearest  wife  and  his  children  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  could  not  see  any  blame  at  his  door 
— the  young  man  had  sought  his  fate.  He  only 
feared  his  wife's  grief  might  hurt  her  health  ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  all  must  part. 

"  But,  George — my  George,  you  believe  in 
God  1 — You  believe  that  we  shall  meet  in  another 
world?" 

"As  to  that,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  never  been 
enabled  to  satisfy  my  mind,  nor  have  I  sought  con- 
viction ;  but  still  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
again." 

His  wife  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  George,  would  to  God  I 
might  die  for  you  !  What  good  shall  my  life  do 
me  when  you  are  gone?" 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "you  have  your  children, 
and  they  must  depend  on  you.  Love  them,  Mary, 
as  you  have  loved  me,  and  speak  of  me  to  them, 
for  no  one  else  will !" 

Oh,  who  can  describe  the  parting  of  the  two  who 
so  fondly  loved  each  other !  It  is  hard  to  part  on 
a  sick-bed — it  is  hard  to  part  when  the  strong  ties 
of  life  are  slowly  unwound  one  by  one  from  oui 
bleeding  hearts  ;  but  to  part  before  a  painful  and 
shameful  death,  without  one  beam  of  Gods  love  in 
the  heart,  this  is  grief  which  must  pass  all  under- 
standing ; — for  man  then  stands  beneath  the  wrath 
of  God  ;  and  Major  Morven,  my  dear  children,  died 
not  as  a  Christian  should  wish  to  die,  but  with  the 
haughty  heart  of  a  heathen — strong,  proud,  and 
cold. 
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His  hair  was  given  to  his  wife,  but  she  never 
saw  his  body.  We  left  the  town  two  days  after 
his  death,  and  long,  long  were  the  days  of  bitter 
monrning  and  weeping.  But  let  me  add,  that  un- 
changeable is  He  who  hath  said,  "  I  will  be  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble."  The  care  of  you, 
my  dear  children,  became  the  sole  thought  of  Mrs. 
Morven — not  that  she  forgot  her  love  for  the  dead, 
for  hers  was  the  love  of  a  fond  and  a  faithful 
heart. 

I  shall  now  refer  you  to  the  clasped  volume, 
from  page  40  to  page  70,  where  I  have  set  down 
the  remarks,  instructions,  advices,  and  passages  of 
Scripture  most  beloved  of  your  mother.  Read 
these  pages  attentively,  for  they  were  written  for 
your  instruction.  Many  weary  and  lonely  hours 
have  I  beguiled  in  retracing  these  memorials.     I 


have  seemed  to  live  the  days  over  again- -Time 
has  softened  down  the  bitterness  of  my  sorrow. 
And,  oh,  if  in  recounting  to  you  these  past  days, 
I  may  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  engraft  upon  your  minds  the  duties 
of  love,  gentleness,  and  peace,  then  will  the  hours 
I  have  passed  in  the  delineation  of  all  that  1  wit- 
nessed be  more  than  compensated — then  shall  I 
say  that  I  have  not  labored  in  vain — then  shall  I 
not  blush  for  having  ventured  to  appear  before  you 
in  the  semblance  of  an  author.  As  long  as  those 
words,  "Oh,  Ellen,  take  care  of  my  children!" 
are  sounding  in  my  ears,  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  you,  dear  little  children,  will  ever  occupy  my 
mind,  and  my  heart  will  never  cease  to  pray  that 
God  will  bless  and  prosper  you ! 


From  the  Colonization  HeraKl. 
Albury,  Guilford,  England,  April  20,  1848. 

To  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  of  Philadelphia  : — 
Sir — From  time  to  time  I  have  been  favored  with 
copies  of  the  Colonization  Herald,  and  as  the  last 
number  had  your  card  enclosed,  I  take  leave  to  write 
and  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  It  is  always  very 
pleasant  to  me  to  receive  communications  from  my 
numerous  unseen  friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  cannot  pretend  to  be  ignorant  that  my  writings 
have  gained  for  me  much  luve  from  your  cordial 
people  ;  to  respond  to  them  with  a  note  of  thnnks 
13  only  a  matter  of  delightful  duty. 

With  respect  to  slavery  and  its  cure,  it  seem  to 
me,  unless  I  am  deceived  by  fair  appearances,  that 
your  society  has  **  hit  the  bh»t."  We,  with  the 
best  intentions,  have  utterly  bhindered  the  whole 
business  ;  we  have  ruined  our  West  Indies  by  un- 
prepared emancipation,  and  waste  millions  annually 
on  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  blockade  a  conti- 
nent ;  moreover,  through  our  ill-judged  efforts,  the 
horrors  of  the  passage  are  increased  ten-fold,  and 
poor  Africa  groans  under  the  additional  burdens  laid 
on  her  by  the  dull  zeal  of  her  would-be  liberator, 
England. 

The  idea  of  reestablishing  the  ransomed  slave  in 
his  own  country  under  a  free  self-government,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  combine  all  the  requirements  of 
probable  sjiccess.  May  America  (our  child)  suc- 
ceed, where  her  parent's  effort  is  a  failure.  I  have 
just  written  off  a  national  song  for  Liberia  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  print  it, 
with  this  letter  and  the  qualifying  "  note"  at  foot, 
in  your  Herald.  May  it  help  to  make  many  a  poor 
African's  heart  leap  for  joy,  gratitude  and  patriot- 
ism. 

I  am  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 

A   national  anthem    for    LIBERIA  IN  AFRICA  ! 

Being  a  Freewill  Offering  to  the  cause  of  Wise 
Emancipation. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  this  new-born  star, 
On  the  blue  firmament  blazing  afar ! 
Bless  ye  the  Lord  ! — our  souls  to  cheer, 
"  The  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  !" 

Hail  to  Liberia's  beacon  bright 
Luring  us  home  with  its  silver  light, 
^  .-'s^?  we  may  sing,  without  peril  or  fear, 
*'  The  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  I" 


Hail !  new  home  on  the  dear  old  shore 
Where  Ham's  dark  sons  dwelt  ever  of  yore. 
Thou  shalt  be  unto  us  doubly  dear, 
For  *'  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here !" 

Come,  ye  children  of  Africa,  come! 
Bring  hither  the  viol,  the  pipe,  and  the  drum, 
To  herald  this  star  on  its  bright  career, 
For  "  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here!" 

Come — with  peace  and  to  all  good-will ; 

Yet  ready  to  combat  for  insult  or  ill — 

Come,  with  the  trumpet,  the  sword  and  the  spear. 

For  '*  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  !" 

Thanks  unto  God  !  who  hath  broken  the  chain 
That  bound  us  as  slaves  on  the  western  main  ; 
Thanks,  white  brothers!  oh,  thanks  sincere, 
Whose  "  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  !" 

Yes — x^  have  rescued  us  as  from  the  grave, 
And  a  freeman  made  of  the  desperate  slave. 
That  ye  may  call  him  both  brother  and  peer, 
For,  "  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  !" 

Thanks !  oh  raise  that  shout  once  more — 
Thanks !  let  it  thrill  Liberia's  shore — 
Thanks !   while  we  our  standard  rear, 
"  The  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  V^ 

Thine,  Columbia,  thine  was  the  hand 
That  set  us  again  on  our  own  dear  land ; 
We  will  remember  thee  far  or  near, 
For  "  love  of  liberty  brought  us  here !" 

Yes,  Liberia!  freemen  gave 
Freedom  and  thee  to  the  ransomed  slave ; 
Then  out  with  a  shout  both  loud  and  clear, 
"  Love  of  liberty  brought  us  here  !" 

Note. — The  Colonization  Societies  of  America  have 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  to  which  free  people  of  color  are  gratuitously 
exported  ;  their  emancipation  having  been  first  secured 
by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  country  thus 
liberallv  restored  to  the  ransomed  African  has  been  con- 
stituted "  The  Independent  Republic  of  Liberia  ;"  with  a 
national  flag,  seal,  and  motto  ;  the  latter  is  the  line  so 
often  repeated  above  ;  and  "  one  white  star  on  a  square 
bhie  ground"  is  the  most  poetical  and  appropriate  feature 
of  the  former.  VVithout  pretending  to  subscribe  to  every 
article  in  the  published  "  Declaration  of  Rights"  of  this 
new  republic,  the  writer  may  venture  generally  to  express 
his  approbation  of  so  rational  and  humane  an  experiment 
and  his  hope  that  it  may  be  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  to 
Africa. 
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PART   III. 


Dr.  Danvers,  save  by  rumor  and  conjecture, 
knew  nothing  of  Marston  and  his  abandoned  com- 
panion. He  had,  more  than  once,  felt  a  strong 
disposition  to  visit  Dunoran,  and  expostulate,  face 
to  face,  with  its  guilty  proprietors.  This  idea, 
however,  he  had,  upon  consideration,  dismissed  ; 
not  on  account  of  any  shrinking  from  the  possible 
repulses  and  affronts  to  which  the  attempt  might 
subject  him — but  from  a  thorough  conviction  that 
the  endeavor  would  be  utterly  fruitless  for  good, 
while  it  might,  very  obviously,  expose  him  to  pain- 
ful misinterpretation  and  suspicion — leaving  it  to 
be  imagined  that  he  had  been  influenced,  if  by  no 
meaner  motive,  at  least  by  the  promptings  of  an 
idle  and  prying  curiosity,  in  thus  pushing  his  way 
within  the  proscribed  precincts  of  Dunoran. 

Meanwhile,  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  Mrs  Marston,  and  had  even  once  or  twice 
since  her  departure  visited  her,  when  business  had 
called  him  to  the  capital,  at  her  new  place  of  abode. 
Latterly,  however,  this  correspondence  had  been  a 
good  deal  interrupted,  and  its  intervals  had  been 
supplied  occasionally  by  Rhoda  ;  whose  letters, 
although  she  herself  appeared  unconscious  of  the 
mournful  event  whose  approach  they  too  plainly 
indicated,  were  painful  records  of  the  manifest  and 
rapid  progress  of  mortal  decay. 

He  had  just  received  one  of  those  ominous  let- 
ters, at  the  little  post-office  in  the  town  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  full  of  the  melancholy 
news  it  contained,  Dr.  Danvers  was  riding  slowly 
towards  his  home.  As  he  rode  into  a  lonely  road, 
traversing  a  hilly  tract  of  some  three  miles  in 
length,  the  singularity,  it  may  be,  of  his  costume 
attracted  the  eye  of  another  passenger,  who  was, 
as  it  turned  out,  no  other  than  Marston  himself. 
For  two  or  three  miles  of  this  desolate  road,  their 
ways  happened  to  lie  together.  Marston's  first 
impulse  was  to  avoid  the  clergyman  ;  his  second 
—which  he  obeyed — was  to  join  company,  and 
ride  along  with  him,  at  all  events,  for  so  long  as 
would  show  that  he  shrunk  from  no  encounter 
which  fortune  or  accident  presented.  There  was 
a  spirit  of  bitter  defiance  in  this,  which  cost  him  a 
painfu".  effort. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Parson  Danvers  1"  said 
Marston,  touching  his  hat  with  the  handle  of  his 
whip. 

Danvers  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  man  so 
changed  in  so  short  a  time.  His  face  had  grown 
sullen  and  wasted,  and  his  figure  slightly  stooped, 
with  an  appearance  of  feebleness. 

"Mr.  Marston,"  said  the  clergyman,  gravely, 
and  with  some  embarrassment  "it  is  a  long  time 
since  you  and  I  have  seen  one  another,  and  many 
and  painful  events  have  passed  in  the  interval.  I 
scarce  know  upon  what  terms  we  meet.  I  am 
prompted  to  speak  to  you,  and  in  a  tone,  perhaps, 
which  you  will  hardly  brook  ;  and  yet,  if  we  keep 
company,  as  it  seems  likely  we  may,  I  cannot,  and 
I  ought  not,  to  be  silent." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Danvers,  I  accept  your  condition 


— speak  what  you  will,"  said  Marston,  gloomily. 
*'If  you  exceed  your  privilege,  and  grow  uncivil, 
I  need  but  use  my  spurs,  and  leave  you  behind 
me,  preaching  to  the  winds." 

"Ah  !  Mr.  Marston,"  said  Dr.  Danvers,  almost 
sadly,  after  a  considerable  pause  ;  "  when  I  saw 
you  close  beside  me,  my  heart  was  troubled  within 
me." 

*'  You  looked  on  me  as  something  from  the 
nether  world,  and  expected  to  see  the  cloven  hoof," 
said  Marston,  bitterly,  and  raising  his  booted  foot 
a  little  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but,  after  all,  I  am  but  a 
vulgar  sinner  of  flesh  and  blood,  without  enough 
of  the  preternatural  about  me  to  frighten  an  old 
nurse,  much  less  to  agitate  a  pillar  of  the  church." 

"  Mr.  Marston,  you  talk  sarcastically  ;  but  you 
feel  that  recent  circumstances,  as  well  as  old  re- 
collections, might  well  disturb  and  trouble  me  at 
sight  of  you,"  answered  Dr.  Danvers. 

"  Well — yes — perhaps  it  is  so,"  said  Marston, 
hastily  and  sidlenly,  and  became  silent  for  a 
while. 

*'  My  heart  is  full,  Mr.  Marston — charged  with 
grief,  when  I  think  of  the  sad  history  of  those 
with  whom,  in  my  mind,  you  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated," said  Dr.  Danvers. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Marston,  with  stern  im- 
patience ;  "  but,  then,  you  have  much  to  console 
you.  You  have  got  your  comforts  and  your  re- 
spectability— all  the  dearer,  too,  from  the  contrast 
of  other  people's  misfortunes  and  degradations ; 
then  you  have  your  religion,  moreover " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Danvers,  earnestly,  and 
hastening  to  avoid  a  sneer  upon  this  subject ; 
"  God  be  blessed,  I  am  an  humble  follower  of  his 
gracious  Son,  our  Redeemer  ;  and  though,  I  trust, 
I  should  bear,  with  patient  submission,  whatever 
chastisement  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  he  might 
see  fit  to  inflict  upon  me,  yet  I  do  praise  and  bless 
him  for  the  mercy  which  has  hitherto  spared  me, 
and  I  do  feel  that  mercy  all  the  more  profoundly, 
from  the  afflictions  and  troubles  with  which  I  daily 
see  others  overtaken." 

"  And  in  the  matter  of  piety  and  decorum, 
doubtless,  you  bless  God  also,"  said  Marston,  sar- 
castically, "  that  you  are  not  as  other  men  are, 
nor  even  as  this  publican." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Marston  ;  God  forbid  I  should  hard- 
en my  sinful  heart  with  the  wicked  pride  of  the 
Pharisee.  Evil  and  corrupt  am  I  already — over 
much.  Too  well  I  know  the  vileness  of  my 
heart,  to  make  myself  righteous  in  my  own  eyes," 
replied  Dr.  Danvers,  humbly.  "  But,  sinner  as  I 
am,  I  am  yet  a  messenger  of  God,  whose  mission 
is  one  of  authority  to  his  fellow-sinners  ;  and  woe 
is  me  if  I  speak  not  the  truth  at  all  seasons,  and 
in  all  places,  where  my  words  may  be  profitably 
heard." 

"  Well,  Doctor  Danvers,  it  seems  you  think  it 
your  duty  to  speak  to  me,  of  course,  respecting 
my  conduct  and  my  spiritual  state.  I  shall  save 
you  the  pain  and  trouble  of  opening  the  subject — 
I  shall  state  the  case  for  you  in  two  words,"  said 
Marston,  almost  fiercely.     "  I  have  put  away  my 
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wife  without  just  cause,  and  am  living  in  sin  with 
another  woman.  Come,  what  have  you  to  say  on 
this  theme?  Speak  out.  Deal  with  me  as  rough- 
ly as  you  will,  I  will  hear  it,  and  answer  you 
again." 

*'  Alas,  Mr.  Marston !  and  do  not  these  things 
trouble  you  ?"  exclaimed  Dr.  Danvers,  earnestly. 
"  Do  they  not  weigh  heavy  upon  your  conscience  ? 
Ah,  sir,  do  you  not  remember  that,  slowly  and 
surely,  you  are  drawing  towards  the  hour  of 
death,  and  the  day  of  judgment?" 

"  The  hour  of  death  !  Yes,  I  know  it  is  com- 
ing, and  I  await  it  with  indifference.  But,  for  the 
day  of  judgment,  with  its  books  and  trumpets!  my 
dear  doctor,  pray  don't  expect  to  frighten  me  with 
that." 

Marston  spoke  with  an  angry  scorn,  which  had 
the  effect  of  interrupting  the  conversation  for  some 
moments. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Marston,"  asked 
Dr.  Danvers,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "  that  you 
reject  revealed  religion  wholly,  or  that  you  confine 
your  skepticism  to  one  point?" 

*•  I  reject  it  wholly,"  replied  Marston,  coldly. 

"Do  you  believe  even  in  God  the  Creator?" 
urged  Dr.  Danvers,  with  a  mixture  of  earnest 
simplicity  and  horror. 

"  Ay,  in  a  creator  I  do  believe,"  answered  he, 
"  but  not  in  the  creator  you  have  painted.  I  do  not 
say  in  my  heart,  there  is  no  God  ;  but  I  say,  and 
believe,  there  is  no  such  God  as  you  describe  and 
worship.  The  thing  is  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
Take  but  the  first  and  most  hackneyed  of  the  set. 
You  tell  me  he  is  infinitely  powerful.  Well,  sup- 
pose I  assent  to  that,  what  do  you  tell  me  next? 
Why,  that  he  is  infinitely  benevolent,  too  !  Well, 
what  should  be  the  necessary  practical  result  of 
both  these  attributes?  Why,  of  course,  that  his 
creatures  should  be  happy  to  the  extent  of  their 
capabilities  of  happiness.  And  how  does  this  in- 
ference square  with  the  common  facts  of  expe- 
rience ?  Psha,  my  dear  sir,  even  in  these,  your 
fundamental  postulates,  appear  the  weakness  and 
confusion  of  falsehood." 

"  You  have  made  the  difficulty  yourself.  You 
misinterpret  terms,  and  force  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  a  meaning  they  were  never  intended  to 
bear,"  answered  Doctor  Danvers.  "  God's  will 
asserts  itself  progressively — by  intermediate  agen- 
cies— by  a  graduated  system  of  cause  and  effect ; 
but,  in  the  end,  and  as  respects  the  purpose  to 
wliich  it  tends,  irresistibly,  omnipotently.  Thus, 
in  one  sense " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  good  sir,  the  word  '  omnipo- 
tence' has  but  one  meaning.  But,  enough  of 
this,"  interrupted  Marston  ;  "  you  cannot  give  me 
new  convictions,  or  shake  my  old  ones.  I  thank 
you,  nevertheless,  for  taking  so  much  trouble, 
though  in  vain.  In  truth,  doctor,  you  find  me,  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  a  sorry  and  singularly  un- 
promising subject — what  yoji  will  term  an  invet- 
erate and  dogged  infidel,  but,  as  I  believe,  an  un- 
prejudiced man,  of  plain,  common  sense,  and  with 
a  most  unaccommodating  contempt  for  cant  and 


mummery  of  every  sort.  I  have  my  creed — such 
as  it  is.  It  has  served  me  thus  far,  and  for  the 
brief  term  I  have  yet  to  live,  it  will  do  very 
well." 

"  Yet,  pardon  me  if  I  pursue  this  a  moment 
longer.  You  acknowledge  a  benevolent  Creator," 
persisted  Dr.  Danvers,  who,  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  his  companion,  endeavored  to  prolong 
the  discussion. 

"  No,  not  a  benevolent  one,"  interrupted  Mars- 
ton, fiercely  ;  "  a  malignant,  or,  at  best,  a  reckless 
one,  if  you  will.  Why,  look  around  you  ;  see 
disease — madness — hunger — hatred.  Psha,  sir! 
seeing  all  these,  how  dare  you  insult  common 
sense  by  calling  the  creator  of  them  infinitely — 
that  is  the  word — infinitely  benevolent.  If  you 
carried  with  you  everywhere,  by  day  and  night, 
a  load  of  accumulated,  and  all  but  unendurable 
misery,  produced  by  the  natural  working  of  the 
very  elements  which  your  Creator  himself  combined 
in  your  character,  and  of  the  circumstances  among 
which  he,  with  his  own  hand,  plunged  you — if 
you  were  such  a  wretch  as  /  am — you  would 
cease  to  prate  of  his  mercy  and  his  justice.  Psha, 
sir  ;  I  despise  this  snivel,  and  laugh  at  your  creed, 
as  scornfully  as  he  himself  does." 

"  Mr.  Marston,  your  language  shocks  as  well 
as  grieves  me,"  said  Dr.  Danvers;  "you  speak 
as  though  you  hated  the  light  with  a  railing  and  a 
bitter  spirit.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  soften  and 
illuminate  your  heart — may  He,  by  the  wonderful 
working  whereby  He  subdueth  all  things  unto 
himself,  even  yet  subdue  your  stubborn  unbelief, 
and  pour  his  grace  into  your  heart,  that  so,  at 
last,  your  precious  soul  may  be  delivered  out  of 
the  sorrows  and  anguish  which,  even  now,  over- 
whelm it  like  a  stormy  sea!" 

They  rode  on,  side  by  side,  for  a  long  time, 
without  speaking.  At  length,  however,  Marston 
unexpectedly  broke  the  silence — 

"  Doctor  Danvers,"  said  he,  "  you  asked  me 
some  time  ago  if  I  feared  the  hour  of  death,  and 
the  day  of  judgment.  I  answered  you  truly,  I  do 
not  fear  them — nay,  deaths  I  think,  I  could  meet 
with  a  happier  and  a  quieter  heart  than  any  other 
chance  that  can  befall  me ;  but  there  are  other 
fears — fears  that  do  trouble  me  much." 

Doctor  Danvers  looked  inquiringly  at  him  ;  but 
neither  spoke  for  a  time. 

"  You  have  not  seen  the  catastrophe  of  the 
tragedy  yet,"  said  Marston,  with  a  stern,  stony 
look,  made  more  horrible  by  a  forced  smile,  some- 
thing like  a  shudder.  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you — 
yoM,  Doctor  Danvers — for  you  are  honorable  and 
gentle-hearted.  I  wish  I  durst  tell  you  what  I 
fear — the  only,  only  thing  I  really  do  fear.  Oh, 
God — oh,  God  !  No  mortal  knows  it  but  myself, 
and  I  see  it  coming  upon  me  with  slow,  but  un- 
conquerable might.  Oh,  God — dreadful  spirit — 
spare  me  !" 

Again  they  were  silent,  and  again  Marston  re- 
sumed— 

"  Doctor  Danvers,  don't  mistake  me,"  he  said, 
turning  sharply,  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  strange 
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expression  upon  his  companion.  "  I  dread  noth- 
ing human — I  fear  neither  death,  nor  disgrace, 
nor  eternity ;  I  have  no  secrets  to  keep — no  ex- 
posures to  apprehend  ;  but  I  dread — I  dread " 

He  paused — scowled  darkly,  as  if  stung  with 
pain — turned  away,  muttering  to  himself — and 
gradually  became  much  excited  and  agitated. 

"I  can't  tell  you  now,  sir,  and  I  won't  !"  he 
said,  abruptly  and  fiercely,  and  with  a  countenance 
darkened  with  a  wild  and  appalling  rage  that  was 
wholly  unaccountable.  '*  I  see  you  searching  me 
with  your  eyes.  Suspect  what  you  will,  sir,  you 
shan't  inveigle  me  into  admissions.  Ay,  pry — 
rrhisper — stare — question,  conjecture,  sir — I  sup- 
pose I  must  endure  the  world's  impertinence,  but, 
d — n  me  if  I  gratify  it !" 

They  rode  on  slowly  for  fully  ten  minutes  in 
utter  silence,  except  that  Marston  occasionally 
muttered  to  himself,  as  it  seemed,  in  excited  ab- 
straction. Danvers  had  at  first  felt  naturally  of- 
fended at  the  violent  and  insulting  lone  in  which 
he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  and  unprovokedly 
addressed  ;  but  this  feeling  of  irritation  was  but 
transient,  and  some  fearful  suspicions  as  to  Mars- 
ton's  sanity  flitted  through  his  mind.  In  a  calmer 
and  more  dogged  tone,  his  companion  now  addressed 
him — 

"  There  is  little  profit,  you  see,  doctor,  in  wor- 
rying me  about  your  religion,"  said  Marston. 
"  It  is  but  sowing  the  wind,  and  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  longer  you  pursue 
it  the  less  I  am  in  the  mood  to  listen.  If  ever 
you  are  cursed  and  persecuted  as  I  have  been,  you 
will  understand  how  little  tolerant  of  gratuitous 
vexations  and  contradictions  a  man  may  become. 
We  have  squabbled  over  religion  long  enough,  and 
each  holds  his  own  faith  still.  Continue  to  sun 
yourself  in  your  happy  delusions,  and  leave  me 
untroubled  to  tread  the  way  of  my  own  dark  and 
cheerless  destiny." 

Thus  saying,  he  made  a  sullen  gesture  of  fare- 
well, and  spurring  his  horse,  crossed  the  broken 
fence  at  the  roadside,  and  so,  at  a  listless  pace, 
through  gaps  and  by  farm-roads,  penetrated  tow- 
ards his  melancholy  and  guilty  home. 

It  was  shortly  after  this,  that  a  new  arrival  at 
Dunoran  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  neighborhood. 
A  rather  good-looking,  but  over-dressed  French- 
man, with  a  free-and-easy  assurance  which  might 
have  passed  him  off  as  the  master  of  the  place,  on 
a  sudden  made  his  appearance.  This  foreigner 
styled  himself  the  Count  de  Barras,  and  was  ru- 
mored to  be  the  brother  of  "  mademoiselle." 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  his  tall  and  some- 
Avhat  tawdry  exterior,  and  of  the  very  slender  in- 
formation we  have  just  summed  up,  nothing  what- 
ever was  known  about  him ;  and  as  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  stirred  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  demesne 
it  was  conjectured  that  his  necessities,  rather  than 
any  pleasanter  influence,  had  brought  him  there  • 
those,  moreover,  whose  opportunities  for  conjec- 
ture were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  favorable, 
reported  that  he  possessed,  on  his  arrival,  no  visi- 
ble endowments  beyond  a  huge  appetite  and  a  sin- 


gle change  of  clothes.  Such  as  he  was,  however, 
he  became  domesticated  at  Dunoran  ;  ana  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  new  importa- 
tion was  little  calculated  to  add  to  the  respectability 
and  character  of  the  establishment. 

Two  years  had  now  passed  since  the  decisive 
event  which  had  forever  separated  Marston  from 
her  who  had  loved  him  so  devotedly  and  so  fatally 
— two  years  to  him  of  disappointment,  abasement, 
and  secret  rage  ;  two  years  to  her  of  gentle  and 
heart-broken  submission  to  the  chastening  hand  of 
Heaven.  At  the  end  of  this  time  she  died.  Mars- 
ton read  the  letter  that  announced  the  event  with 
a  stern  look,  and  silently,  but  the  shock  he  felt 
was  terrific.  No  man  is  so  self-abandoned  to  de- 
spair and  degradation,  that  at  some  casual  moment 
thoughts  of  amendment — some  gleams  of  hope, 
however  faint  and  transient,  from  the  distant  future 
— will  not  visit  him.  With  Marston,  those  thoughts 
had  somehow  ever  been  associated  with  vague  ideas 
of  a  reconciliation  with  the  being  whom  he  had 
forsaken — good  and  pure,  and  looking  at  her  from 
the  darkness  and  distance  of  his  own  fallen  state, 
almost  angelic  as  she  seemed.  But  she  was  now 
dead — he  could  make  her  no  atonement — she 
could  never  smile  forgiveness  upon  him.  This 
long-familiar  image — the  last  that  had  reflected 
for  him  one  ray  of  the  lost  peace  and  love  of  hap- 
pier times,  had  vanished,  and  henceforward  there 
was  before  him  nothing  but  storm,  and  darkness, 
and  fear. 

Consequent  upon  this  event,  however,  were 
certain  new  arrangements,  involving  in  their  issue 
important  results  to  several  of  the  persons  of  this 
tale.  Marston's  embarrassed  fortunes  made  it  to 
him  an  object  to  resume  the  portion  of  his  income 
heretofore  devoted  to  the  separate  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  In  order  to  eflfect  this,  it 
became,  of  course,  necessary  to  recall  his  daughter 
Rhoda,  and  fix  her  residence  once  more  at  Duno- 
ran. No  more  dreadful  penalty  could  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  poor  girl — no  more  agonizing 
ordeal  than  that  she  was  thus  doomed  to  undergo. 
She  had  idolized  her  mother,  and  now  adored  her 
memory.  She  knew  that  Mademoiselle  de  Barras 
had  betrayed  and  indirectly  murdered  the  parent 
she  had  so  devotedly  loved  ;  she  knew  that  that 
woman  had  been  the  curse,  the  fate  of  her  family, 
and  she  regarded  her  naturally  with  feelings  of 
mingled  terror  and  abhorrence,  the  intensity  of 
which  was  indescribable.  To  find  herself,  then, 
forced  to  reside  with  this  fearful  and  revolting 
woman,  to  keep  her  company,  to  submit  perhaps 
to  her  government,  and  daily  to  witness  her  usur- 
pation of  the  place  and  prerogative  of  the  dear  and 
gentle  parent  who  was  gone — could  imagination 
have  conceived  a  more  intolerable  and  heart-rend- 
ing penance  ! 

The  few  scattered  friends  and  relatives,  whose 
sympathies  had  been  moved  by  the  melancholy  fate 
of  poor  Mrs.  Marston,  and  who  cared  to  inquire 
about  the  arrangements  made  for  her  maintenance, 
were  unanimously  agreed  that  the  intended  removal 
of  the  young  and  innocent  daughter  to  the  polluted 
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mansion  of  sin  and  shame,  was  too  intolerably 
revolting  to  be  permitted.  But  each  of  these  vir- 
tuous individuals  unhappily  thought  it  the  duty  of 
the  others  to  interpose,  and  felt  himself  no  indi- 
vidual obligation  to  offer  this  pure  and  lovely  child 
of  misfortune  an  asylum  from  the  snares  and  hor- 
rors of  the  evil  scene  to  which  she  was  now  sum- 
moned as  her  home.  Everybody's  business,  as 
the  adage  hath  it,  was  in  this  case  nobody's  ;  and 
with  a  running  commentary  of  wonder  and  repro- 
bation, and  much  virtuous  criticism,  events  were 
suffered  uninterruptedly  to  take  their  sinister  and 
melancholy  course. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Marston,  and  on  a  bleak  and  ominous  night  at  the 
wintry  end  of  autumn,  that  poor  Rhoda,  in  deep 
mourning,  and  pale  with  grief  and  agitation,  de- 
scended from  a  chaise  at  the  well-known  door  of 
the  mansion  of  Dunoran.  Whether  from  consid- 
eration for  her  feelings,  or,  as  was  more  probable, 
from  pure  indifference,  Rhoda  was  conducted  on 
her  arrival  direct  to  her  own  chamber,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  that  she  saw  her  father. 
He  entered  her  room  unexpectedly ;  he  was  very 
pale,  and  as  she  thought,  greatly  altered,  but  he 
seemed  perfectly  collected  and  free  from  agitation. 
The  marked  and  even  shocking  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  perhaps  even  the  trifling  though 
painful  circumstance  that  he  wore  no  mourning  for 
the  beloved  being  who  was  gone,  caused  her,  after 
a  moment's  mute  gazing  in  his  face  tc  burst  into 
an  irrepressible  flood  of  tears. 

Marston  waited  stoically  until  the  paroxysm  had 
subsided,  and  then  taking  her  hand,  with  a  look 
in  which  a  dogged  sternness  was  contending  with 
something  like  shame,  he  said — 

"  There,  there  ;  you  can  weep  when  I  am  gone. 
I  shan't  say  very  much  to  you  at  present,  Rhoda, 
and  only  wish  you  to  attend  to  me  for  one  minute. 
Listen,  Rhoda — the  lady  whom  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  (here  he  slightly  averted  his  eyes)  of 
calling  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  is  no  longer  so  ; 
she  is  married  ;  she  is  my  wife,  and  consequently 
you  will  treat  her  with  the  respect  due  to" — he 
would  have  said,  "  a  mother,"  but  could  not,  and 
supplied  the  phrase  by  adding,  "  to  that  rela- 
tion." 

Rhoda  was  unable  to  speak,  but  almost  uncon- 
sciously bowed  her  head  in  token  of  attention  and 
submission,  and  her  father  pressed  her  hand  more 
kindly,  as  he  continued — 

"  I  have  always  found  you  a  dutiful  and  obedi- 
ent child,  Rhoda,  and  expected  no  other  conduct 
frqm  you.  Mrs.  Marston  will  treat  you  with 
proper  kindness  and  consideration,  and  desires  me 
to  say  that  you  can,  whenever  you  please,  keep 
strictly  to  yourself,  and  need  not,  unless  you  feel 
so  disposed,  attend  theregulai  meals  of  the  family. 
This  privilege  may  suit  your  present  depressed 
spirits,  especially  as  Monsieur  de  Barras,  Mrs. 
Marston 's  brother,  is  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  he  is  our  guest  at 
present." 

She  had  not  known  this  before,  but  the  intelli- 


gence, strange  to  say,  was  not  unwelcome,  inas- 
much as  any  thing  or  person  likely  to  interfere  be- 
tween her  and  the  dreaded  society  of  her  former 
governess,  was  to  her  an  unspeakable  relief. 

After  a  few  words  more,  Marston  withdrew, 
leaving  his  daughter  to  her  reflections,  and  bleak 
and  bitter  enough  they  were. 

Some  weeks  passed  away,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
best  consult  our  reader's  ease  by  substituting  for 
the  formal  precision  of  narrative,  a  few  extracts 
from  the  letters  which  Rhoda  wrote  to  her  brother, 
still  at  Cambridge.  These  will  convey  her  own 
impressions  respecting  the  scenes  and  personages 
among  whom  she  was  now  to  move. 

"  The  house  and  place  are  much  neglected,  and 
the  former  in  some  parts  suffered  almost  to  go  to 
decay.  The  windows  broken  in  the  last  storm, 
nearly  eight  months  ago,  they  tell  me,  are  still 
unmended,  and  the  roof,  too,  unrepaired.  The 
pretty  garden  near  the  well,  among  the  lime-trees, 
that  our  darling  mother  was  so  fond  of,  is  all  but 
obliterated  with  weeds  and  grass,  and  since  my 
first  visit  I  have  not  had  heart  to  go  near  it  again. 
All  the  old  tenants  are  gone — new  faces  every- 
where. *«##*# 

"I  have  I  been  obliged  several  tilrol^  through 
fear  of  offending  my  father,  to  join  the  party  in 
the  drawing-room.  You  may  conceive  what  I 
felt  at  seeing  mademoiselle  in  the  place  once  filled 
by  our  dear  mamma.  I  was  so  choked  with  sor- 
row, bitterness,  and  indignation,  and  my  heart  so 
palpitated,  that  1  could  not  speak,  and  I  believe 
they  thought  I  was  going  to  faint.  Mademoiselle 
looked  very  angry,  but  my  father  pretending  to 
show  me.  Heaven  knows  what,  from  the  window, 
led  me  to  it,  and  the  air  revived  me  a  little.  Mad- 
emoiselle (for  I  cannot  call  her  by  her  new  name) 
is  altered  a  good  deal — more,  however,  in  the 
character  than  the  contour  of  her  face  and  figure. 
Certainly,  however,  she  has  grown  a  good  deal 
fuller,  and  her  color  is  higher ;  and  whether  it  is 
fancy  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  to  me  it 
seems  that  the  expression  of  her  face  has  acquired 
something  habitually  lowering  and  malicious,  and 
which  I  know  not  how,  inspires  me  with  an  unde- 
finable  dread.  She  has,  however,  been  tolerably 
civil  to  me,  but  seems  contemptuous  and  rude  to 
my  father,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  wretched. 
I  have  seen  them  exchange  such  looks,  and  over- 
heard such  intemperate  and  even  appalling  alter- 
cations between  them,  as  indicate  something  worse 
and  deeper  than  ordinary  ill-will.  This  makes 
me  additionally  wretched,  especially  as  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  mysterious  cause  enables 
her  to  frighten  and  tyrannize  over  my  poor  father. 
I  sometimes  think  he  absolutely  detests  her ;  yet 
though  fiery  altercations  ensue,  he  ultimately  sub- 
mits to  this  bad  and  cruel  woman.  Oh,  my  dear 
Charles,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  shocking,  or 
rather  the  terrifying,  reproaches  I  have  heard  in- 
terchanged between  them,  as  I  accidf^ 
the  room  where  they  were  sitting — s| 
have  sent  me  to  my  room,  feeling  a^ 
a  horrid  dream,  and  made  me  cry  an( 
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hours  after  I  got  there.  *  *  •  I  see  ray 
father  very  seldom,  and  when  I  do  he  takes  but 
little  notice  of  me.  *  *  *  *  Poor  Wil- 
lett,  you  know,  returned  with  me.  She  accom- 
panies me  in  my  walks,  and  is  constantly  dropping 
hints  about  mademoiselle,  from  which  I  know  not 
what  to  gather.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  M.  de  Barras,  mademoiselle's  brother,  is, 
ia  my  opinion,  a  particularly  offensive  person — 
vulgar,  loud,  and  almost  insultingly  familiar.  Wil- 
lett  says  he  has  not  a  penny  of  money  but  what 
he  extracts  from  mademoiselle,  and  that  he  has 
come  here  to  live  upon  my  father,  which,  indeed, 
is  not  urflikely.  The  first  day  I  saw  him,  he 
made  a  point  of  staring  and  oggling  in  so  marked 
and  offensive  a  way,  that  I  felt  at  once  angry  and 
ashamed,  and  the  more  1  marked  my  displeasure 
and  annoyance,  the  more  familiar  he  became,  as 
if  resolved,  by  some  abominable  perversity,  to  con- 
strue my  very  dislike  into  a  species  of  encourage- 
ment. Another  day  I  met  him  in  the  hall  alone, 
and  he  instantly  began  to  grin,  and  sigh,  and  jab- 
ber love  speeches.  I  did  not  so  much  as  look 
back  at  him,  bat  walked  straight  on  in  silence,  and 
trying  to  appear  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  not 
been  there:  iBut  this  kind  of  rebuke  seems  thrown 
away  upon  him,  for  he  recommenced  the  same 
practices  no  later  than  yesterday  ;  and  when  I  was 
leaving  the  room,  with  an  insufferable  affectation 
of  playfulness  he  ran  before  me,  and  stood  between 
me  and  the  door.  I  was  really  both  incensed  and 
frightened.  Whereupon  mademoiselle,  who  just 
entered  at  the  other  door,  in  a  towering  passion, 
attacked  him  with  furious  volubility  ;  and  to  do 
him  justice,  he  looked  thoroughly  cowed.  I  think, 
however,  she  has  greatly  mistaken  my  part  in  the 
matter,  for  she  has  looked  very  angrily  on  me  ever 
since.  But  that  is,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  to 
me  a  matter  of  very  complete  indifference.  *  * 
"  I  often  fear  that  my  father  has  some  secret 
and  mortal  ailment.  He  generally  looks  ill,  and 
sometimes  quite  wretchedly.  He  came  twice  lately 
to  my  room,  I  think  to  speak  to  me  on  some  mat- 
ter of  importance  ;  but  he  said  only  a  sentence  or 
two,  and  even  these  broken  and  incoherent.  He 
seemed  unable  to  command  spirits  for  the  inter- 
view ;  and,  indeed,  he  grew  so  agitated  and 
strange,  that  I  was  alarmed,  and  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved when  he  left  me.  *  *  »  *  * 
^  "  I  do  not,  you  see,  disguise  my  feelings,  dear 
Charles.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  the  melan- 
choly and  anguish  of  my  present  situation.  How 
intensely  I  long  for  your  promised  arrival.  I  have 
not  a  creature  to  whom  I  can  say  one  word  in 
confidence,  except  poor  Willett ;  who,  though 
very  good-natured,  and  really  dear  to  me,  is  yet 
far  from  being  a  companion.  I  sometimes  think 
ray  intense  anxiety  to  see  you  here  is  almost  self- 
ish ;  for  I  know  you  will  feel  as  acutely  as  I  do 
the  terrible  change  observable  everywhere.  But  I 
cannot  help  longing  for  your  return,  dear  Charles, 
and  counting  the  days  and  the  very  hours  till  you 
arrive.  *  ******** 
"  Be  cautious,  in  writing  to  me,  not  to  say 


anything  which  you  would  not  wish  mademoiselle  to 
see  ;  for  Willett  tells  me  that  she  knows  that  she 
often  examines,  and  even  intercepts,  the  letters 
that  arrive ;  and,  though  Willett  may  be  mista- 
ken, and  I  hope  she  is,  yet  it  is  better  that  you 
should  be  upon  your  guard.  Ever  since  I  heard 
this,  I  have  brought  my  letters  to  the  post-office 
myself,  instead  of  leaving  them  with  the  rest  upon 
the  hall  table ;  and  you  know  it  is  a  long  walk  for 
me.       ******** 

"  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  take  Wil- 
lett along  with  me.  No  one  from  this  seems  to 
think  of  doing  so  but  ourselves.  I  see  the  Mer- 
vyns  there.  Mrs.  Mervyn  is  particularly  kind,  and 
Emily  grown  quite  beautiful.  The  good  old  lady 
constantly  regrets  the  '  invincible  prejudice,'  aa 
she  calls  it,  which  would  prevent,  of  course,  my 
father's  permitting  me  to  visit  them.  I  know  that 
what  she  wishes  is  to  offer  me  an  asylum  at  New- 
ton Park  ;  and  you  cannot  think  with  how  much 
tenderness  and  delicacy  she  conveys  the  wish. 
But  I  dare  not  hint  the  subject  to  my  father  ;  and, 
earnestly  as  I  desire  it,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I 
should  go  there  not  to  visit,  but  to  reside.  And 
so,  even  in  this,  in  many  respects,  delightful  pro- 
ject, is  mingled  the  bitter  apprehension  of  depend- 
ence— something  so  humiliating,  that,  kindly  and 
delicately  as  the  offer  is  made,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  embrace  it.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  you,  and  long  to  see  you."     *      *      *      * 

These  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  general  state  of  af- 
fairs at  Dunoran.  Some  particulars  must,  however, 
be  added.  In  writing  to  her  brother,  Rhoda  greatly 
understated  the  real  un happiness  and  apprehen- 
sions involved  in  her  present  situation.  The  im- 
pertinent attentions  of  Monsieur  de  Barras  were 
not  only  to  her  a  source  of  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion, but  of  no  small  anxiety  and  alarm.  The 
utter  seclusion  of  the  house,  buried  far  among 
gloomy  masses  of  timber — the  desolate  extent, 
and  comparative  desertion  of  the  mansion  itself — 
her  own  isolated  and  defenceless  position,  friend- 
less and  companionless — and,  more  than  all,  her 
consciousness  of  the  degradation  and  baseness  of 
the  characters  by  whom  she  was  surrounded — all 
these  circumstances  filled  her  mind  with  melan- 
choly and  alarms,  vague,  indeed,  but  incessant, 
and  often  almost  intolerable. 

Marston,  meanwhile,  continued  to  be  the  same 
gloomy  and  joyless  being  as  heretofore.  Some- 
times moody  and  apathetic — sometimes  way- 
ward, and  even  savage — but  never  for  a  mo- 
ment at  ease — never  social — an  isolated,  dis- 
dainful, ruined  man. 

One  day,  as  Rhoda  sat  and  read  under  the 
shade  of  some  closeJy  interwoven  evergreens,  in 
a  lonely  and  sheltered  part  of  the  neglected  pleas- 
ure-grounds, with  her  honest  maid,  Willett,  in 
attendance,  she  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  her  father,  who  stood  unexpectedly 
before  her.  Though  his  attitude  for  some  time 
was  fixed,  his  countenance  was  troubled  with  a 
restless  anxiety  and  pain,  and  his  sunken   eyes 
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rested  upon  her  with  a  fiery  and  fretted  gaze.    He  | 
seemed  lost  in  agitated  thought   for  a  while,   and 
then,  touching  Willett  sharply  on   the  shoulder, 
said  abruptly — 

"  Go  ;  I  shall  call  you  when  you  are  wanted. 
Walk  down  that  alley  ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
indicated  with  his  walking-cane  the  course  he  de- 
sired her  to  take. 

When  the  maid  was  sufficiently  distant  to  be 
quite  out  of  hearing,  Marston  sat  down  beside 
Rhoda  upon  the  bench,  and  took  her  hand  in 
silence.  His  grasp  was  cold,  and  alternately  re- 
laxed and  contracted  with  an  agitated  uncertainty, 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
he  seemed  meditating  how  to  open  the  conversa- 
tion. At  last,  as  if  suddenly  awaking  from  a 
fearful  reverie,  he  said — 

"  You  correspond  with  Charles?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  the  respectful 
formality  prescribed  by  the  usages  of  the  time, 
"  we  correspond  regularly." 

"  Ay,  ay — and,  pray,  when  did  you  last  hear 
from  him?"  he  continued. 

"  About  a  month  since,  sir,"  she  replied. 

"  Ha  ! — and — and — was  there  nothing  strange 
— nothing — nothing  mystic  and  menacing  in 
his  letter  ?  Come,  come,  you  know  what  I 
speak  of" — he  stopped  abruptly,  and  stared  in 
her  face  with  an  agitated  gaze. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,  there  was  not  anything  of 
the  kind,"  she  replied. 

*'  I  have  been  greatly  shocked — I  may  say 
incensed,"  said  Marston,  excitedly,  "  by  a  pas- 
sage in  his  last  letter  to  me  ;  not  that  it  says  any- 
thing specific,  but — but  it  amazes  me — it  en- 
rages me" — 

He  again  checked  himself,  and  Rhoda,  much 
surprised,  and  even  shocked,  said,  stammering- 
ly- 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  dear  Charles  would  not, 
intentionally,  say  or  do  anything  that  could  offend 
you." 

"  Ah !  as  to  that,  I  believe  so,  too ;  but  it  is 
not  with  him  I  am  indignant — no,  no.  Poor 
Charles — I  believe  he  is,  as  you  say,  disposed 
to  conduct  himself,  as  a  son  ought  to  do,  respect- 
fully and  obediently.  Yes,  yes — Charles  is 
very  well  ;  but  I  fear  he  is  leading  a  bad  life,  not- 
withstanding— a  very  bad  life.  He  is  becom- 
ing subject  to  influences  which  never  visit  or  tor- 
ment the  good — believe  me,  he  is." 

Marston  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, with  a  look  of  almost  craven  anxiety,  and 
then  whispered  to  his  daughter — 

"  Just  read  this,  and  then  tell  me,  is  it  not  so? 
Read  it — read  it — and  pronounce." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  placed  in  her  hand  the 
letter,  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage, to  which  he  invited  her  attention,  folded 
down.     It  was  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  shocked  I  have  been 
by  a  piece  of  information,  conveyed  to  me  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  and  which  is  of  so  very  delicate 
a  nature,  that,  without  your  special   command,  I 
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should  hesitate  to  pain  you  by  its  recital.  •!  trust 
it  may  be  utterly  false  ;  it  nevertheless  suggests 
inquiry.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  of  a  very 
horrible  nature,  and  affects  the  lady  (Mademoi- 
selle de  Barras)  whom  you  have  recently  honored 
with  your  hand." 

"AW  you  see,"  cried  Marston,  with  a  shud- 
dering fierceness,  as  she  returned  the  letter,  with 
a  blanched  cheek  and  trembling  hand,  "  now  you 
see  it  all.  Are  you  stupid  ? — the  stamp  of  the 
cloven  hoof,  eh  ?" 

Rhoda,  unable  to  gather  his  meaning,  but,  a1 
the  same  time,  with  a  heart  full  and  trembling, 
stammered  a  few  frightened  words,  and  became 
silent. 

"  It  is  Ae,  I  tell  you,  that  does  it  all  ;  and  if 
Charles  were  not  living  an  evil  life,  he  could  not 
have  spread  his  nets  for  him,"  said  Marston,  ve- 
hemently. "  He  can't  go  near  anything  good ;. 
but,  like  a  scoundrel,  he  knows  where  to  find  a. 
congenial  nature  ;  and,  when  he  does,  he  has  skill 
enough  to  practise  upon  it.  I  know  him  well, 
and  his  arts  and  his  smiles — ay,  and  his  scowls; 
and  his  grins,  too.  He  goes,  like  his  master,  up. 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  upon  the  earth,  for- 
ceaseless  mischief.  There  is  not  a  friend  of  mine 
he  can  get  hold  of,  but  he  whispers  in  his  ear 
some  damned  slander  of  me.  He  is  drawing 
them  all  into  a  common  understanding  against  me,, 
and  he  takes  an  actual  pleasure  in  telling  me  how 
the  thing  goes  on — how,  one  after  the  other,  he 
has  converted  my  friends  into  conspirators  and; 
libellers,  to  blast  my  character,  and  take  my  life  ;. 
and  now  the  monster  essays  to  lure  my  childreoj 
into  the  hellish  confederation." 

"Who   is  he,    father — who  is  he?"  faltered' 
Rhoda. 

"  You  never  saw  him,"  retorted  Marston, 
sternly.  "  No,  no  ;  you  can't  have  seen  him,, 
and  you  probably  never  will ;  but  if  he  does  come 
here  again,  don't  listen  to  him — he  is  half-fiend 
and  half-idiot,  and  no  good  comes  of  his  mouthing 
and  muttering.  Avoid  him,  I  warn  you — avoid' 
him.  Let  me  see,  how  shall  I  describe  him  ? — 
let  me  see.  You  remember — you  remember 
Berkley,  Sir  Wynston  Berkley — well,  he  greatly 
resembles  that  dead  villain  ;  he  has  all  the  same 
grins,  and  shrugs,  and  monkey  airs,  and  his  face 
and  figure  are  like.  But  he  is  a  grimed,  ragged, 
wasted  piece  of  sin,  little  better  than  a  beggar — 
a  shrunken,  malignant  libel  on  the  human  shape. 
Avoid  him,  I  tell  you,  avoid  him  !  He  is  steeped 
in  lies  and  poison,  like  the  very  serpent  that  be- 
trayed us.  Beware  of  him,  I  say  ;  for  if  he  once 
gains  your  ear,  he  will  delude  you,  spite  of  all 
your  vigilance  ;  he  will  make  you  his  accomplice  ;. 
and  thenceforth,  inevitably,  there  is  nothing  but 
mortal  and  implacable  hatred  between  us!" 

Frightened  at  this  wild  language,  Rhoda  did 
not  answer,  but  looked  up  in  his  face  in  silence. 
A  fearful  transformation  was  there — a  scowl  sa 
livid  and  maniacal,  that  her  very  senses  seemed 
leaving  her  with  terror.  Perhaps  the  sudden 
alteration  observable  in  her  countenance,  as  this 
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spectacle  of  hideous  menace  so  unexpectedly  en- 
countered her,  recalled  him  to  himself ;  for  he 
added,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  tone  of  gentler  mean- 
ing— 

"  Rhoda,  Rhoda,  watch  and  pray.  My  daugh- 
ter, my  child  I  keep  your  heart  pure,  and  nothing 
bad  can  approach  you  for  ill.  No,  no  ;  you  are 
good,  and  the  good  need  not  fear  I" 

Suddenly  Mansion  burst  into  tears,  as  he  ended 
this  sentence,  and  wept  long  and  convulsively. 
She  did  not  dare  to  speak,  or  even  to  move  ;  but 
after  a  while  he  ceased,  appeared  uneasy,  half 
ashamed  and  half  angry  ;  and  looking  with  a  hor- 
rified and  bewildered  glance  into  her  face,  he 
said — 

"  Rhoda,  child,  what — what  have  T  said  1  My 
God!  what  have  I  been  saying?  Did  I — do  J 
look  ill  ?  Oh,  Rhoda,  Rhoda,  may  you  never  feel 
this!" 

He  turned  away  from  her  without  awaiting  her 
answer,  and  walked  away  with  the  appearance  of 
intense  agitation,  as  if  to  leave  her.  He  turned 
again,  however,  and  with  a  face  pallid  and  sunken 
as  death,  approached  her  slowly. 

"  Rhoda,"  said  he,  "  don't  tell  what  I  have 
said,  to  any  one — don't,  I  conjure  you,  even  to 
Charles.  I  speak  too  much  at  random,  and  say 
more  than  I  mean — a  foolish,  rambling  habit — 
so  do  not  repeat  one  word  of  it — not  one  word  to 
any  living  mortal.  You  and  I,  Rhoda,  must  have 
our  little  secrets." 

He  ended  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  so  obvi- 
Kiusly  painful  and  fear-stricken,  that,  as  he  walked 
hurriedly  away,  the  astounded  girl  burst  into  a 
bitter  flood  of  tears.  What  was — what  could  be 
tlie  meaning  of  the  shocking  scene  she  had  then 
been  forced  to  witness  ?  She  dared  not  answer 
the  question.  Yet  one  ghastly  doubt  haunted  her 
like  her  shadow — a  terrific  suspicion  that  the  ma- 
lign and  hideous  light  of  madness  was  already 
glaring  upon  his  mind.  As  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  her  astonished  attendant,  she  retraced  her  steps, 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  familiar  hall-door,  the 
echoing  passages — every  object  that  met  her  eye, 
seemed  strange  and  unsubstantial,  and  she  gliding 
on  among  them  in  a  horrid  dream. 

Time  passed  on  :  there  was  no  renewal  of  the 
painful  scene  which  dwelt  so  sensibly  in  the  af- 
frighted imagination  of  Rhoda.  Marston's  manner 
was  changed  towards  her  ;  he  seemed  shy,  cowed, 
and  uneasy  in  her  presence,  and  thenceforth  she 
saw  less  than  ever  of  him.  Meanwhile  the  time 
approached  which  was  to  witness  the  long-expect- 
ed, and,  by  Rhoda,  the  intensely  prayed  for  arrival 
of  her  brother. 

Some  four  or  five  days  before  this  event  Mr. 
Marston  having,  as  he  said,  some  business  in  Dub- 
lin, and  further  designing  to  meet  his  son  there, 
took  his  departure  from  Dunoran,  leaving  poor 
Rhoda  to  the  guardianship  of  her  guilty  stepmother 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  coarse  and  insolent 
Frenchman,  who,  with  a  free-and-easy  audacity, 
had  established  himself  as  one  of  the  family  ;  and 
although  she  had  seen  so  little  of  her  father,  yet 


the  very  consciousness  of  his  presence  had  given 
her  a  certain  confidence,  and  sense  of  security, 
which  vanished  at  the  moment  of  his  departure. 
Fear-stricken  and  wretched  as  he  had  been,  his  re- 
moval, nevertheless,  seemed  to  her  to  render  the 
lonely  and  inauspicious  mansion  still  more  desolate 
and  ominous  than  before. 

This  vague  feeling  of  apprehension  and  melan- 
choly foreshadowed  the  painful  realities  which  were 
to  follow.  Strangely  enough,  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Marston  was  apparently  as  much  felt,  though 
in  a  different  way,  by  Monsieur  de  Barras,  as  by 
the  unhappy  and  unsophisticated  girl,  who  so  justly 
disliked  and  feared  him.  His  loathed  attentions 
became  more  and  more  pushing  and  audacious, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  from  some  mysterious  rea- 
son, the  new  mistress  of  the  house  regarded  her 
with  a  countenance  more  threatening  and  malignant 
than  heretofore.  She  had,  with  a  vague  and  in- 
stinctive antipathy,  avoided  all  contact  and  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Marston,  or  as,  for  distinctness 
sake,  we  shall  continue  to  call  her,  "  mademoi- 
selle," since  her  return  ;  and  she  on  her  part  had 
appeared  to  acquiesce  with  a  sort  of  scornful  non- 
chalance, in  the  tacit  understanding  that  she  and 
her  former  pupil  should  see  and  hear  as  little  as 
might  be  of  one  another.  With  these  angry  and 
suspicious  glances,  however,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  there  supervened  a  galling  disposition  to 
throw  out  sarcastic  hints,  and  bitter,  though  mys- 
terious insinuations,  which  insulted  and  alarmed 
the  innocent  girl,  and  deepened  and  confirmed  the 
intense  abhorrence  with  which  she  had  habitually 
shrunk  from  all  intercourse  with  her. 

Meanwhile  poor  Willett,  with  her  good-natured 
honesty  and  her  inexhaustible  gossip,  endeavored 
to  amuse  and  reassure  her  young  mistress,  and 
sometimes  even  with  some  partial  success.  One 
day,  as  she  assisted  her  to  dress,  her  prattle  acci- 
dentally turned  upon  a  subject  of  some  little  interest. 

"  That  mounseer  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man,  miss 
— a  queer  sort  of  a  gentleman,  so  he  is.  Don't 
you  think  so  yourself,  miss?"  asked  the  maid. 

"  I  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of  judging. 
Willett ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  not  seen  mucli 
to  admire  in  him,"  answered  the  young  lady,  whc 
freely  admitted  the  confidential  privilege  assumec 
by  her  attached  attendant. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss  Rhoda,  there  i; 
something  I  don't  like  going  on  between  him  ani 
'  madam  the  governess.'  I  think  the  two  of  then 
is  hatching  some  mischief,"  pursued  the  maid 
"  they  are  always  grumbling  and  muttering  at  on 
another,  as  if  both  was  finding  fault,  and  hot 
blaming  the  other ;  and  the  minute  any  one  goe 
into  the  room,  they  pretend  to  be  talking  quit 
quiet  and  natural ;  and  then  they  will  be  hnggei 
muggering  and  whispering  together  quite  friend! 
after  it  all,  for  an  hour  and  more  ;  and  then  the 
look  so  queer  if  I  happen  to  come  in  of  a  su( 
den  ;  and  when  they  walk  out  together,  you  " 
see  them  talking  and  talking  away  as  fast,  ar 
never  a  smile  on  their  faces,  but  looking  rour 
them  now  and  then,  like  as  if  they  were  afra 
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some  one  might  be  listening  to  them,  and  then 
walking  on  another  bit,  and  stopping  with  the  ea- 
gerness of  talking  to  one  another,  and  standing 
stock-still  for  five  minutes  together." 

"Well,  and  what  of  all  that,  Willett?"  in- 
quired Rhoda. 

"  What ! — why  it  looks  very  like  plotting,  that 

is  all,  miss  ;  plotting^  I  say,  and — and ;  but 

no  matter,  I  can't  talk  of  that  yet ;  but  I  think  I  'JI 
find  out  something  before  long  about  them,  that 
will  open  the  eyes  of  some  people — that  is  all  ; 
but  no  matter,  all  in  good  time,"  replied  Willett. 

Rlioda  looked  inquisitively  at  her,  and  the  maid, 
in  pity  to  the  curiosity  she  had  excited,  added,  af- 
ter a  time,  in  a  somewhat  frightened  whisper — 

"  I  am  nearly  sure  of  one  thing,  miss,  between 
them  they  have  made  a  pretty  fool  of  the  master. 
Wait  a  while,  miss,  and  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
more.  There  will  be  terrible  work  about  it  yet, 
and  that  you  '11  find,  miss  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
more  for  a  while." 

Rhoda  found  little,  it  may  be  imagined,  in  these 
and  similar  hints  and  surmises,  to  calm  the  uneasy 
sensations  awakened  by  her  own  lonely  and  defence- 
less position.  She  avoided,  of  course,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  any  likelihood  of  meeting  the  impudent 
foreigner ;  and  justly  as  she^abhorred  the  society 
of  her  former  governess,  it  was  nevertheless  with 
no  small  satisfaction  that  sjie  remafked,  as  it  seemed, 
a  studious  anxiety  on  her  ^jaj[,  uf<pf«vent  his  ever 
succeeding  in  procuring  a  tete-a-tete  with  her. 

Their  combined  management,  however,  failed 
occasionally  of  its  purpose.!  Monsieur  de  Barras 
was  vigilant  and  audacious,'  and  n«ver.'inj;?sed  an 
opportunity  of  securing  a  private-  inlorview,  even 
though  but  a  momentary  one.  It  happened  one 
evening  that  Rhoda  was  writing  in  the  room  which 
had  formerly  been  the  scene  of  her  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,  and 
which  was  now  her  accustomed  sitting-room. 
While  she  occupied  this  chamber,  however,  she 
always  observed  the  precaution  of  keeping  •  her 
maid  Willett  in  the  room.  Upon  this  occasion 
she  had  been,  as  usual,  in  attendance,  quietly  pur- 
suing her  work  at  an  humble  distance,  while  her 
young  mistress  was  writing.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, considerably  past  the  hour  at  which  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house  usually  retired  to  rest,  and 
relying  upon  this  circumstance,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  impossibility  of  being  disturbed,  she 
dispatched  her  attendant  for  a  book  to  her  own 
apartment.  Willett  departed,  and  her  mistress 
remained  alone. 

The  door,  which  the  maid  had  closed  at  her  de- 
parture, had  not  been  two  minutes  shut,  when  it 
was  reopened,  not  by  Willett,  but,  to  the  young 
lady's  consternation,  by  Monsieur  de  Barras.  Red- 
olent of  tobacco-smoke,  his  face  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  brilliant  with  wine,  he  swaggered  into  the 
apartment,  swinging  the  door  fast  behind  him  as 
he  did  so,  and,  with  a  libertine  smile,  far  more 
alarming  than  the  most  unequivocal  menace,  ap- 
proached her — 

"  Sir — Monsieur  de  Barras" — stammered  she, 


rising  and  advancing  with  a  mingled  emotion  of 
anger  and  fear — '*  this  is  my  apartment ;  you  have 
made  a  mistake." 

"A  mistake!"  he  answered,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. *'  By  my  faith,  no  such  thing,  pretty  lit- 
tle ingrate  ;  but  quite  the  reverse.  Now  what  do 
you  wager  there  is  not  another  creature  living  who 
would  term  so  judicious  and  agreeable  a  manoeuvre 
by  so  unworthy  a  name?  No,  no;  impudent  and 
wicked,  very  wicked,  it  may  be — ha,  ha ! — but  faith 
the  thing  is  no  mistake.^'' 

"  Monsieur  de  Barras,  I  really  request — I  must 
insist" — she  began,  retreating  involuntarily  a  step 
or  two,  and  growing  every  moment  more  and  more 
angry  and  alarmed. 

"Ay,  ay — to  be  sure  you  must,"  he  retorted, 
with  an  odious  grin  and  a  leer.  "  Request  and 
insist,  and  insist  and  request — helas !  what  a  deal 
of  fuss  and  flutter  these  timid  little  birds  make 
when  one  has  netted  them  !" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  you  mean — by  what 
right — on  what  pretence  you  presume,"  she  again 
began,  with  irrepressible  indignation. 

"  There,  there — gently — gently,  gently,"  cried 
the  imperturbable  rascal,  with  a  coaxing  leer,  as 
he  approached  her  still  more  nearly.  "  Why,  lit- 
tle rogue,  what  on  earth  are  you  afraid  of?  Am 
I  so  devilish  ugly,  or  ill-shaped  ?  Nonsense,  child 
— nonsense.  Come,  you  must  not,  you  won't  be 
so  ill-natured." 

"  Monsieur  de  Barras,  you  really  must  leave 
this  room,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  more  deprecatory, 
as  her  alarm  increased.  "  If  you  won't  go,  /  must 
— indeed  I  must,  sir " 

"  Bah  !  child — no  such  thing,"  he  replied, 
roughly.  "  I  am  not  such  a  dangerous  fellow,  I 
assure  you — not  I.  Can't  a  man  admire  a  pretty 
girl,  without  meaning  her  a  mischief,  eh?" 

"  I — really,  monsieur — pray — I  entreat  of  you, 
sir " 

"  You  are  a  pretty  little  rogue,  and  you  know- 
it,"  said  he,  relapsing  into  his  original  strain  of 
languishing  playfulness,  and  drawing  near,  with 
his  arms  extended,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her 
escaping. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  dreading  to  show  how  really 
terrified  she  was,  "  this  is  insolence — unmanly — 
insufferable.  Let  me  pass,  sir — let  me  pass.  You 
are  no  gentleman,  sir,  or  you  could  not  commit  so 
gross  a  rudeness." 

His  countenance  darkened  perceptibly,  and  for 
the  first  time  something  of  undisguised  menace  ap- 
peared in  his  manner  and  aspect. 

"  Come,  come — no  nonsense — what  the  devil 
rudeness  do  you  speak  of?"  said  he.  "  Damme, 
am  I  threatening  you,  pray,  that  you  talk  at  this 
rate?  I  really  don't  understand  you,  Miss 
Rhoda." 

As  he  said  this,  he  sat  down  carelessly  upon 
the  table,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  until 
gradually  the  sterner  expression  which  his  coun- 
tenance had  just  worn  melted  away  once  more  into 
the  confident  and  languishing  leer  with  which  he 
had  first  alarmed|her. 
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"  My  faith! — you  spoil  my  rest,  Miss  Rhoda," 
he  resumed,  with  a  theatrical  sigh,  and  an  odious 
smile.  "  On  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  I  lie 
awake  half  the  night,  tumbling  and  tossing  in  a 
fever;  and  then,  what  dreams  !  Come,  shall  I  tell 
you  my  dreams?" 

To  her  infinite  delight,  Rhoda  at  this  moment 
heard  a  step  traversing  the  passage. 

"Wiliett!  Willett!"  she  called,  as  loudly  as 
she  could. 

"  What  are  you  crying  about  1  who  is  harming 
you,  you  little  fool?  and  how  do  you  know  that  I 
will  let  her  in  ?"  cried  De  Barras,  jumping  briskly 
on  the  floor. 

He  was  anticipated,  however  ;  for  the  door  was 
opened  before  he  could  reach  it,  and  not  Willett, 
but  Mrs.  Marston,  or,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call 
her,  '*  mademoiselle,"  entered  the  room.  Her 
beautiful  and  expressive  face  was  pale  as  marble, 
and  its  whiteness,  which  extended  even  to  the  lips, 
was  enhanced  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  night- 
dress she  wore — a  loose  robe  of  crimson  cashmere, 
trimmed  richly  with  fur,  and  gathered  at  the  waist 
with  careless  grace  by  a  silken  cord.  Ono  or  two 
clustering  locks  of  her  long  dark  hair  hung  in 
waving  disorder  upon  her  throat  and  shoulders. 
She  was  evidently  inspired  by  some  powerful  and 
vindictive  emotion,  for  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
stream  actual  fire  as  she  glanced  from  De  Barras 
to  Rhoda,  and  from  Rhoda  again  to  him — her  lips 
were  closed,  her  nostrils  dilated,  and  her  bosom 
heaving.  It  was  the  form  of  beauty,  exquisite 
and  voluptuous,  but  tenanted  by  a  spirit  from  the 
abyss  of  unearthly  wrath  and  woe.  For  a  mo- 
ment her  glance  became  fixed  upon  Monsieur  de 
Barras — her  frown  darkened,  and  a  faint  smile 
lighted  her  countenance  with  a  character  that  was 
almost  deadly :  she  looked  like  a  Nemesis,  in  the 
very  execution  of  her  fearful  mission. 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle  ! — oh,  madam!  I  am  glad 
you  have  come,"  stammered  poor  Rhoda,  who, 
despite  the  evident  wrath  and  perturbation  of  the 
intruder,  was  relieved  unspeakably  by  her  arrival. 
Monsieur  de  Barras  looked  embarrassed  and  angry, 
returned  twice  or  thrice  the  flaming  glance  of  the 
French  lady,  and,  affecting  to  laugh,  tossed  his 
head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  turning  on  his 
heel,  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room  whistling  ; 
and  then,  turning  abruptly,  asked  in  a  sharp  and 
angry  tone — 

"  Well ;  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  what  is  all 
this  about,  eh?" 

She  made  no  other  reply  but  by  raising  her  long 
taper  hand,  and  making  a  gesture  which  expressed 
both  grief  and  menace. 

"Eh,  tongue-tied— dumb,  is   she?"  he  said, 

wagging  his  head  angrily.     "  You  are  a ! 

No  matter.     Why  the  d don't 

your  room?" 


you  stay  in 


"  Go  to  your  chamber,  Rlioda — go,"  she  said, 
in  a  low,  resolute  tone — little  higher,  indeed,  than 
a  whisper,  but  all  the  sterner  on  that  account. 

Rhoda  glided  almost  mechanically  from  the 
room  ;  and  as  she  hurried  nois^essly  to  her  cham- 


ber, she  still  saw  before  her  in  imagination  the 
pale,  implacable  apparition  of  vengeful  beauty,  that 
had  so  unexpectedly  presented  itself. 

"Well,  Alphonse!"  said  mademoiselle,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  through  her  pearly  teeth,  now 
slightly  disclosed  by  a  strange,  fixed  smile — 
"  what  have  you  now  to  say?" 

It  is  needless,  of  course,  tc  mention  that  this 
conversation  was  conducted  in  French. 

"  What  have  I  to  say !  come,  who  made  you 
judge  and  executioner  here?"  he  retorted,  sul- 
lenly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  all — your  vows  of  reforma- 
tion and  penitence.  Ah,  yes,  you  meditate  this 
second  blow,  Alphonse — and  what  am  I  to  call 
you — what,  but  a  villain?"  she  answered,  in  an 
icy  tone. 

"  And  if  it  comes  to  calling  names,  my  dear, 
pray  which  of  us  is  likely  to  fare  the  worst?"  he 
retorted,  with  a  sarcastic  chuckle. 

"  You  are  a  traitor,  Alphonse,  and  mean  to 
drive  me  to  frenzy — to  make  me  ruin  us  both," 
she  answered. 

"  Not  us  both,  if  you  please — say  yourself  ,  my 
dear !"  he  retorted. 

"  Yes — us  both — I  repeat ;  for  your  life  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  all  this,  as  well  as  mine. 
Yes,  coward,  you  live  upon  my  successes,  and  up- 
braid me  with  them  after." 

Monsieur  de  Barras  made  no  answer  to  this 
home  taunt  but  %  clenching  his  fist,  which  he 
shook  with  ruffianly  menace — while,  through  his 
set  teeth,  he  his^^d  at  her  those  vilest  indignities 
of  vituperation,  against  which,  even  in  its  lost, 
most  utterly  debased  and  forlorn  condition,  the 
outraged  nature  of  fallen  woman  rises  up  in  the 
agony — -albeit,  in  the  helplessness  of  despair. 

She  looked  at  him  silently  for  a  moment,  with 
a  gaze  of  stunned  bewilderment — and  then,  with  a 
short  cry,  she  seized  the  massive  candlestick  thai 
stood  by,  with  the  intent  of  hurling  it  at  his  head , 
Even  as  she  made  this  gesture,  however,  her  spiri' 
changed.  She  cast  it  back  from  her  upon  th< 
ground,  and  clasping  her  hands  over  her  face; 
cried  in  a  tone  of  genuine  agony — 

"Oh,  Alphonse!  Alphonse!  and  this  fron 
you — from  you — from  you  !" 

"  Well,  well — don't  be  a  fool,  I  tell  you,"  h 
replied,  after  a  sulky  silence.     "  If  you  don't  lik 

what  I  say — why  the do  you  provoke  me  t, 

it — what  harm  was  I  doing — what  was  the  goo 
of  all  this  noise  and  fury?" 

"Oh,  Alphonse,  to  think  that  you — you  woul 
have  said  it — you,  who  were  the  cause  of  all — yoi 
who  sent  me,  forsaken,  despairing,  and  alone,  in' 
the  storms  and  temptations  of  the  world.  Yoi 
Alphonse,  from  whom  I  have  hidden  nothing 
whom  I  confessed  all — to  whom  I  forgave  all — f 
your  sake,  I  have  borne  terrible  years,  and  endun 
this  last  extremity  of  wretchedness — and  do  yo 
after  all,  upbraid  me?" 

Upon  this  scene  of  remonstrance  and  recrimiE 
tion  we  here  suffer  the  curtain  to  fall. 
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We  must  now  follow  Mr.  Marston  in  his  soli- 
tary expedition  to  Dublin.  When  he  took  his  place 
in  the  stage-coach,  he  had  the  whole  interior  of 
the  vehicle  to  himself — and  thus  continued  to  be 
its  solitary  occupant  for  several  miles.  The  coach, 
however,  was  eventually  hailed,  brought  to,  and 
the  door  being  opened.  Dr.  Danvers  got  in,  and 
took  his  place  opposite  to  the  passenger  already 
established  there.  The  worthy  man  was  so  busied 
in  directing  the  disposition  of  his  luggage,  from 
the  window,  and  in  arranging  the  sundry  small 
parcels  with  which  he  was  charged,  that  he  did 
not  recognize  his  companion  until  they  were  in 
motion.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  with  no  very 
pleasurable  feeling — and  it  is  probable  that  Mars- 
ton,  too,  would  have  gladly  escaped  the  coincidence 
which  thus  reduced  them  once  more  to  the  tempo- 
rary necessity  of  a  tke-a-tke.  Embarrassing  as 
each  felt  the  situation  to  be,  there  was,  however, 
no  avoiding  it;  and  after  a  recognition,  and  a  few 
forced  attempts  at  conversation,  they  became,  by 
mutual  consent,  silent  and  uncommunicative. 

The  journey,  though  in  point  of  space  a  mere 
trifle,  was,  in  those  slow-coach  days,  a  matter  of 
fully  five  hours'  duration — and  before  it  was  com- 
pleted the  sun  had  set,  and  darkness  began  to 
close.  Whether  it  was  that  the  descending  twi- 
light dispelled  the  painful  constraint  under  which 
Marston  had  seemed  to  labor,  or  that  some  more 
purely  spiritual  and  genial  influence  had  gradually 
dissipated  the  repulsion  and  distrust  with  which, 
at  first,  he  had  shrunk  from  a  renewal  of  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Danvers,  he  suddenly  accosted 
him  thus  : — 

"  Doctor  Danvers,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  fifty 
times  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  you,  confidentially, 
of  course,  while  sitting  here  opposite  to  you,  what 
I  believe  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  hint  to 
any  other  man  living  ;  yet  I  must  tell  it,  and 
soon,  too — and  I  fear  it  will  have  told  itself." 

Dr.  Danvers  intimated  his  readiness  to  hear  and 
advise,  if  desired,  and  Marston  resumed,  abruptly, 
after  a  pause — 

"  Pray,  Doctor  Danvers,  have  you  heard  any 
stories  of  an  odd  kind,  any  surmises — I  don't 
mean  of  a  moral  sort,  for  those  I  hold  very  cheap — 
to  my  prejudice?  Indeed,  I  should  hardly  say  to 
my  prejudice — I  mean — I  ought  to  say — in 
short,  have  you  heard  people  remark  upon  any 
fancied  eccentricities,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  about 
me?" 

He  put  the  question  with  obvious  difficulty,  and 
at  last  seemed  to  overcome  his  own  reluctance 
with  a  sort  of  angry  and  excited  self-contempt  and 
impatience.  Doctor  Danvers  was  a  liftle  puzzled 
by  the  interrogatory,  and  admitted,  in  reply,  that 
he  did  not  comprehend  its  drift. 

"  Doctor  Danvers,"  he  resumed,  sternly  and 
dejectedly,  "  I  told  you,  in  the  chance  interview 
we  had  some  months  ago,  that  I  was  haunted  by 
a  certain  fear  ;  I  did  not  define  it,  nor  do  I  think 
you  suspect  its  nature.  It  is  a  fear  of  nothing 
mortal,  but  a  ghastly  terror  of  the  immortal  tenant 
of  this  body — luy  7nind,  sir,  is  beginning  to  play 


me  strange   tricks — my  guide  mocks  and  terrifies 
me." 

There  was  a  perceptible  tinge  of  horror  in  the 
look  .  of  astonishment  with  which  Dr.  Danvers 
listened. 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  a  Christian 
clergyman  ;  what  I  have  said,  and  shall  say,  is 
confided  to  your  honor,  to  be  held  sacred  as  the 
confession  of  misery,  and  hidden  from  the  coarse 
gaze  of  the  world.  T  have  become  subject  to  a 
hideous  delusion  ;  it  comes  at  intervals  ;  I  do  not 
think  any  mortal  suspects  it,  except,  maybe,  my 
daughter  Rhoda.  It  comes,  and  disappears — and 
comes  again.  I  kept  my  pleasant  secret  for  a 
long  time,  but  at  last  I  let  it  slip,  and  committed 
myself,  fortunately,  to  but  one  person,  and  that 
my  daughter ;  and,  even  so,  I  hardly  think  she 
understood  me — I  recollected  myself  before  I  had 
disclosed  the  grotesque  and  infernal  chimera  that 
haunts  me." 

Marston  paused — he  was  stooping  forward,  and 
looking  upon  the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  his 
companion  could  not  see  his  countenance — a 
silence  ensued,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by 
Marston,  who  once  more  resumed. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  know  not  why,  but  I  have 
longed — intensely  longed — for  some  trustworthy 
ear,  into  which  to  pour  this  horrid  secret  ;  why,  I 
repeat,  I  cannot  tell  ;  for  I  expect  no  sympathy, 
and  hate  compassion.  It  is,,  I  suppose,  the  rest- 
less nature  of  the  devil  that  is  in  me ;  but,  be  it 
what  it  may,  I  will  speak  to  you — but  to  you 
only — for  the  present,  at  least,  to  you  alone." 

Doctor  Danvers  again  assured  him  that  he 
might  repose  the  most  entire  confidence  in  his 
secrecy. 

"  The  human  mind,  I  take  it,  must  have  either 
comfort  in  the  past,  or  hope  in  the  future,"  he 
continued,  '*  otherwise  it  is  in  danger.  To  me, 
sir,  the  past  is  intolerably  repulsive — one  bound- 
less, barren,  and  hideous  Golgotha  of  dead  hopes 
and  murdered  opportunities — the  future,  still 
blacker  and  more  furious,  peopled  with  dreadful 
features  of  horror  and  menace,  and  losing  itself  in 
utter  darkness.  Sir,  I  do  not  exaggerate — be- 
tween such  a  past,  and  such  a  future,  I  stand  up- 
on this  miserable  present ;  and  the  only  comfort  I 
still  am  capable  of  feeling,  is  that  no  human  be- 
ing pities  me — that  I  stand  aloof  from  the  insults 
of  compassion,  and  the  hypocrisies  of  sympathetic 
morality,  and  that  I  can  safely  defy  all  the  re- 
spectable scoundrels  in  Christendom  to  enhance, 
by  one  feather's  weight,  the  load  which  I  myself 
have  accumulated,  and  which  I  myself  hourly  and 
unaided  sustain." 

Doctor  Danvers  here  introduced  a  word  or  two 
in  the  direction  of  their  former  conversation. 

"  No,  sir,  there  is  no  comfort  from  that  quar- 
ter either,"  said  Marston,  bitterly.  "  You  but 
cast  your  seeds,  as  the  parable  terms  your  teach- 
ing, upon  the  barren  sea,  in  wasting  them  on  me. 
My  fate,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  as  irrevocably  fix;ed 
as  though  I  were  dead  and  judged  a  hundred  years 
ago." 
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♦•  This  cursed  dream,"  he  resumed,  abruptly, 
"  that  every  day  enslaves  me  more  and  more,  has 
reference  to  that — that  occurrence  about  Wynston 
Berkley — he  is  the  hero  of  the  hellish  illusion. 
At  certain  times,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  he, 
though  dead,  were  still  invested  with  a  sort  of 
sparious  life — going  about  unrecognized,  except 
by  me,  in  squalor  and  contempt — and  whispering 
away,  with  thrilling  slanders,  my  fame  and  life- 
laboring,  with  the  malignant  industry  of  a  fiend,  to 
involve  me  in  the  meshes  of  that  special  perdition, 
from  which  alone  I  shrink,  and  to  which  this  em- 
issary of  hell  seems  to  have  predestined  me.  Sir, 
this  is  a  monstrous  and  hideous  extravagance — a 
delusion — but,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  trick  of 
the  imagination — the  reason,  the  judgment  is  un- 
touched— I  cannot  choose  but  see  all  the  damned 
phantasmagoria — but  I  do  not  believe  it  real — and 
this  is  the  difference  between  my  case  and — and 
— madness.''^ 

They  were  now  entering  the  suburbs  of  Dublin 
— and  Dr.  Danvers,  pained  and  shocked  beyond 
measure  by  this  unlooked-for  disclosure,  and  not 
knowing  what  remark  or  comfort  to  offer,  relieved 
his  temporary  embarrassment  by  looking  from  the 
window,  as  though  attracted  by  the  flash  of  the 
lamps,  among  which  the  vehicle  was  now  moving. 
Marston,  however,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  thus  recalled  him,  for  a  moment,  to  a  forced 
attention. 

"  It  must  seem  strange  to  you,  doctor,  that  I 
should  trust  this  cursed  secret  to  your  keeping," 
he  said,  "  and  truth  to  say,  it  seems  so  to  myself. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  impulse,  the  irresistible 
power  of  which  has  forced  me  to  disclose  the 
hateful  mystery  to  you — but  the  fact  is  this — be- 
ginning like  a  speck — this  one  idea  has  gradually 
darkened  and  dilated,  until  it  has  filled  my  entire 
mind  ;  the  solitary  consciousness  of  the  gigantic 
mastery  it  has  established  there,  had  grown  intol- 
erable— I  must  have  told  it — the  sense  of  solitude 
under  this  aggressive  and  tremendous  delusion, 
was  agony,  hourly  death  to  my  soul — that  is  the 
secret  of  my  talkativeness — my  sole  excuse  for 
plaguing  you  with  the  dreams  of  a  wretched  hy- 
pochondriac." 

Doctor  Danvers  assured  him  that  no  apologies 
were  needed  ;  and  was  only  restrained  from  adding 
the  expression  of  that  pity  which  he  really  felt,  by 
the  fear  of  irritating  a  temper  so  full  of  bitterness, 
pride,  and  defiance.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
the  coach  having  reached  its  destination,  they  bid 
one  another  farewell,  and  parted. 

******* 
At  that  time  there  resided  in  a  decent  mansion, 
in  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  Dublin,  a  dapper 
little  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  call  Dr.  Parkes. 
This  gentleman  was  the  proprietor,  and  sole  pro- 
fessional manager  of  a  private  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane;  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  business,  in  his  melancholy 
calling.  It  was  about  the  second  day  after  the 
conversation  we  have  just  sketched,  that  this  little 
gentleman  having  visited,  accordin. 
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all  his  domestic  patients,  was  about  to  take  his 
accustomed  walk  in  his  somewhat  restricted  pleas- 
ure-grounds, when  his  servant  announced  a  visitor. 

"  A  gentleman,"  he  repeated,  "  you  have  seen 
him  before,  eh?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "he  is  in  the 
study,  sir." 

"  Ha  I  a  professional  call.  Well,  we  shall 
see." 

So  saying,  the  little  gentleman  summoned  his 
gravest  look,  and  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  audi- 
ence. 

On  entering,  he  found  a  man  dressed  well,  but 
gravely,  having,  in  his  air  and  manner,  something 
of  high-breeding.  In  countenance  striking,  dark- 
featured,  and  stern,  furrowed  with  the  lines  of 
pain  or  thought,  rather  than  of  age,  although  his 
dark  hairs  were  largely  mingled  with  white. 

The  physician  bowed,  and  requested  the  stran- 
ger to  take  a  chair.  He,  however,  nodded 
slightly  and  impatiently,  as  if  to  intimate  an  intol- 
erance of  ceremony,  and,  advancing  a  step  or  two, 
said,  abruptly — 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Marston  ;  I  have  come  to 
give  you  a  patient." 

The  doctor  bowed  with  a  still  deeper  inclina- 
tion, and  paused  for  a  continuance  of  the  commu- 
nication thus  auspiciously  commenced. 

"  You  are  Dr.  Parkes,  I  take  it  for  granted," 
said  Marston,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  sir," 
replied  he,  with  the  polite  formality  of  the  day, 
and  another  grave  bow. 

"Doctor,"  demanded  Marston,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  him  sternly,  and  significantly  tapping  his  own 
forehead,  "can  you  stay  execution?" 

The  physician  looked  puzzled,  hesitated,  and  at 
last  requested  his  visitor  to  be  more  explicit. 

"  Can  you,"  said  Marston,  with  the  same  slow 
and  stern  articulation,  and  afler  a  considerable 
pause — "  can  you  prevent  the  malady  you  profess 
to  cure  ? — can  you  meet  and  defeat  the  enemy  half 
way  1 — can  you  scare  away  the  spirit  of  madness 
before  \i  takes  actual  possession,  and  while  it  is  still 
only  hovering  about  its  threatened  victim  ?" 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  in  certain  cases — in  very 
many,  indeed — the  enemy,  as  you  well  call  it,  may 
thus  be  met,  and  effectually  worsted  at  a  distance. 
Timely  interposition,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, is  everything  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  hear  your 
questions  with  much  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  I  as- 
sume it  to  have  reference  to  the  case  of  the  patient 
about  whom  you  desire  to  consult  me ;  and  who 
is,  therefore,  I  hope,  as  yet  merely  menaced  with 
the  misfortune  from  which  you  would  save  him." 

"  I,  myself,  am  that  patient,  sir,"  said  Mars- 
ton, with  an  efTort ;  "your  surmise  i&.  right.  I 
am  not  mad,  but  unequivocally  and  awfully  men- 
aced with  madness;  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Sir, 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  the  tremendous  and 
intolerable  signs  that  glare  upon  my  mind." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  have  you  consulted  your  friends 
or  your  family  upon  the  course  best  to  be  pur- 
sued?" inquired  Dr.  Parkes,  with  grave  interest. 
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"  No,  sir,"  he  answered  sharply  and  almost 
fiercely ;  "  I  have  no  fancy  to  make  myself  the 
subject  of  a  writ  de  lunatko  inquirendo  ;  I  don't 
want  to  lose  my  liberty  and  my  property  at  a  blow. 
The  course  I  mean  to  take  has  been  advised  by  no 
one  but  myself — is  known  to  no  other.  I  now 
disclose  it,  and  the  causes  of  it,  to  you,  a  gentle- 
man, and  my  professional  adviser,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  guard  with  the  strictest  secrecy 
my  spontaneous  revelations — this  you  promise 
rae?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Marston  ;  I  have  neither  the 
disposition  nor  the  right  to  withhold  such  a  prom- 
ise," answered  the  physician. 

'^  Well,  then,  I  will  first  tell  you  the  arrange- 
ment I  purpose,  with  your  permission,  to  make, 
"^nd  then  I  shall  answer  all  your  questions  respect- 
ing my  own  case,"  resumed  Marston,  gloomily. 
*'  I  wish  to  place  myself  under  your  care,  to  live 
under  your  roof,  reserving  my  full  liberty  of  action. 
I  must  be  free  to  come  and  to  go  as  I  will ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  I  undertake  that  you  shall  find 
me  an  amenable  and  docile  patient  enough.  In 
addition,  I  stipulate  that  there  shall  be  no  attempt 
whatever  made  to  communicate  with  those  who 
are  connected  with  me ;  these  terms  agreed  upon, 
I  place  myself  in  your  hands.  You  will  find  in 
me,  as  I  said  before,  a  deferential  patient,  and  I 
trust  not  a  troublesome  one.  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  adding,  that  I  shall  myself  pay  tlie  charge 
of  my  sojourn  here  from  week  to  week,  in  ad- 
vance." 

The  proposed  arrangement  was  a  strange  one  ; 
and  although  Dr.  Parkes  dimly  foresaw  some  of 
the  embarrassments  which  might  possibly  arise 
from  his  accepting  it,  there  was  yet  so  much  that 
was  reasonable  as  well  as  advantageous  in  the 
proposal,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  de- 
cline it. 

The  preliminary  arrangement  concluded.  Dr. 
Parkes  proceeded  to  his  more  strictly  professional 
investigation.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  reca- 
pitulate the  details  of  Marson's  tormenting  fancies, 
with  which  the  reader  has  indeed  been  already 
sufficiently  acquainted.  Dr.  Parkes,  having  atten- 
tively listened  to  the  narrative,  and  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  physical  health  of  his  patient,  was 
still  sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the 
awful  struggle  already  but  too  obviously  com- 
menced between  the  mind  and  its  destroyer  in  the 
strange  case  before  him.  One  satisfactory  symp- 
tom unquestionably  was,  the  as  yet  transitory  na- 
ture of  the  delusion,  and  the  evident  and  energetic 
tenacity  with  which  reason  contended  for  her  vital 
ascendency.  It  was  a  case,  however,  which  for 
many  reasons  sorely  perplexed  him,  but  of  which 
notwithstanding,  he  was  disposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  the  reader  will  speedily  see,  to  take 
by  no  means  a  decidedly  gloomy  view. 

Having  disburthened  his  mind  of  this  horrible 
secret,  Marston  felt  for  a  time  a  sense  of  relief 
amounting  almost  to  elation.  With  far  less  of 
apprehension  and  dismay  than  he  had  done  so  for 
months  before,  he  that  night  repaired  to  his  bed- 


room. There  was  nothing  in  his  case,  Dr.  Parkes 
believed,  to  warrant  his  keeping  any  watch  upor 
Marston 's  actions,  and  accordingly  he  bid  hiro 
good-night,  in  the  full  confidence  of  meeting  him, 
if  not  better,  at  least  not  worse,  on  the  ensuing 
morning. 

He  miscalculated,  however.  Marston  had  prob- 
ably himself  been  conscious  of  some  coming  crisis 
in  his  hideous  malady,  when  he  took  the  decisive 
step  of  placing  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Parkes.  Certain  it  is,  that  upon  that  very  night 
the  disease  broke  forth  in  a  new  and  appalling 
development.  Dr.  Parkes,  whose  bedroom  was 
next  to  that  occupied  by  Marston,  was  awakened 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  a  howling,  more  like 
that  of  a  beast  than  a  human  voice,  and  which 
gradually  swelled  into  an  absolute  yell ;  then  came 
some  horrid  laughter  and  entreaties,  thick  and 
frantic ;  then  again  the  same  unearthly  howl. 
The  practised  ear  of  Dr.  Parkes  recognized  but 
too  surely  the  terrific  import  of  these  sounds. 
Springing  from  his  bed,  and  seizing  the  candle 
which  always  burned  in  his  chamber,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  sudden  and  fearful  emergencies,  he 
hurried  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and  spite  of  his 
long  habituation  to  such  scenes  as  he  expected, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  horror,  to  the  chamber  of 
his  aristocratic  patient. 

Late  as  it  was,  Marston  had  not  yet  gone  to 
bed ;  his  candle  was  still  burning,  and  he  himself, 
half  dressed,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  his 
sword  grasped  in  his  hand,  all  shaking,  and  livid 
with  terror  and  rage — and  his  eyes  burning  with 
the  preterhuman  fires  of  insanity.  ,  As  Dr.  Parkes 
entered  the  chamber,  another  shout,  or  rather  yell, 
thundered  from  the  lips  of  this  demoniac  effigy  ; 
and  the  mad-doctor  stood  freezing  with  horror  in 
the  doorway,  and  yet  exerting  what  remained  to 
him  of  presence  of  mind,  in  the  vain  endeavor,  in 
the  flaring  light  of  the  candle,  to  catch  and  fix 
with  his  own  practised  eye  the  terrific  gaze  of  the 
maniac.  Second  after  second,  and  minute  after 
minute,  he  stood  confronting  this  frightful  slave 
of  Satan,  in  the  momentary  expectation  that  he 
would  close  with  and  destroy  him.  On  a  sudden, 
however,  this  brief  agony  of  suspense  was  termi- 
nated— a  change  like  an  awaking  consciousness  of 
realities,  or  rather  like  the  withdrawal  of  some 
hideous  and  visible  influence  from  within,  passed 
over  the  tense  and  darkened  features  of  the  wretched 
being — a  look  of  horrified  perplexity,  doubt,  and 
inquiry,  he  turned  from  object  to  object,  and  at 
last  said,  in  a  subdued  and  sullen  tone,  to  Dr. 
Parkes — 

"  Who  are  you,  sir?  What  do  you  want  here  ? 
Who  are  you,  sir,  I  say?" 

"  Who  am  I  ?  Why,  your  physician,  sir — 
Dr.  Parkes,  sir — the  owner  of  this  house,  sir," 
replied  he,  with  all  the  sternness  he  could  com- 
mand, and  yet  ^v4lite  as  a  spectre  with  agitation. 
"  For  shame,  sir — for  shame — to  give  way  thus. 
What  do  you  mean  by  creating  this  causeless 
alarm,  and  disturbing  the  whole  household  at  so 
unseasonable   an   hour?     For  shame,  sir — go  to 
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your  bed ;  undress  yourself  this  moment — for 
shame." 

Dr.  Parkes,  as  he  spoke,  was  reassured  by  the 
arrival  of  one  of  his  servants,  alarmed  by  the  un- 
mistakable sounds  of  violent  frenzy  ;  he  signed, 
however,  to  the  man  not  to  enter,  feeling  confident, 
as  he  did,  that  the  paroxysm  had  spent  itself. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Marston,  looking  almost 
sheepishly  ;  "  Dr.  Parkes,  to  be  sure.  What  was 
I  thinking  of?  how  cursedly  absurd  !  And  this,'^ 
he  continued,  glancing  at  his  sword,  which  he 
threw  impatiently  upon  a  sofa  as  he  spoke.  "  Folly 
— nonsense!  A  false  alarm,  as  you  say,  doctor. 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

As  Marston  spoke,  he  proceeded  with  much 
agitation  slowly  to  undress  himself.  He  had, 
however,  but  commenced  the  process,  when,  turn- 
ing abruptly  to  Dr.  Parkes,  he  said,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  horror,  and  in  a  whisper — 

"  By ,  doctor,  it  has  been  upon  me  worse 

than  ever.  I  would  have  sworn  I  had  the  villain 
with  me  for  hours — hours,  sir — torturing  me  with 

his  damned   sneering   threats;    till,    by  ,  I 

could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  took  my  sword.  Oh, 
doctor,  doctor — my  God,  my  God — can't  yon  save 
me  ;  can  nothing  be  done  for  me  1" 

Pale,  covered  with  the  dews  of  horror,  he  ut- 
tered these  last  words  in  accents  of  such  imploring 
despair,  as  might  have  borne  across  the  dreadful 
gulf  the  prayer  of  Dives  for  that  one  drop  of 
water  which  was  never  to  cool  his  burning  tongue. 

Upon  the  night  on  which  we  last  saw  the  guilty 
and  unhappy  household  of  Dunoran,  the  interview 
which  we  described  being  concluded,  Eugenia  re- 
turned to  her  solitude,  leaving  Monsieur  de  Barras, 
in  a  somewhat  inflamed  temper,  to  the  solitary  en- 
joyment of  his  moody  and  unprofitable  meditations. 
He  was  much  too  angry  and  too  excited  to  think 
of  sleep.  He  sat,  for  fully  half-an-hour,  mutter- 
ing, with  folded  arms  and  a  flushed  and  defiant 
countenance.  He  then  got  up,  and  having  retired 
to  his  own  private  apartment,  there  regaled  himself 
with  tobacco  and  brandy,  until  his  uncomfortable 
feelings  gave  place  to  a  happier  train  of  dreamy 
reverie.  There,  with  cravat  removed  and  vest  un- 
buttoned, we  leave  him,  quaffing  his  favorite  nec- 
tar, and  wreathed  in  his  narcotic  clouds,  in  all  the 
majestic  luxury  of  a  newly-translated  demigod. 

Rhoda  had  retired  to  her  own  room,  accompa- 
nied by  her  faithful  maid,  Willett.  There  in  the 
darkened  chamber,  lying  in  her  sleepless  bed,  and 
longing  for  day,  she  might  easily  have  counted  the 
deep  respirations  of  her  profoundly  unconscious 
attendant,  sleeping  soundly  in  the  same  apartment, 
and  the  loud  throbbing  of  her  own  fettered  heart. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  each  successively 
finding  her  more  keenly  and  excitedly  vigilant  than 
its  predecessor.  At  last  she  heard  a  stealthy 
sound  at  the  door.  The  bolt  cautiously  revolved 
and  Monsieur  de  Barras'  head,  partially  iHumined 
by  a  shaded  candle,  was  furtively  introduced.  He 
was  obviously  heated  with  "  strong  drink,"  and 
his  odious  face,  inflamed  with  insolence  and  sensu- 
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ality,  appeared  to  her  more  appalling  than  could 
the  most  ghastly  chimera  of  a  nightmare,  had  it 
approached  her  in  embodied  and  substantial  shape. 

This  hated  and  dreaded  form  advanced,  holding 
his  breath,  and  on  tip-toe,  toward  the  bed  where 
she  lay.  With  a  sudden  efl^ort,  mastering  the  ter- 
rific fascination  which  held  her,  she  started  upright 
in  her  bed,  and  screamed  in  an  agony  of  terror  for 
Willett.  The  rustling  in  Willett's  bed,  and  the 
addition  of  her  voice,  in  an  under  key,  to  that  which 
had  greeted  his  entrance,  arrested  the  progre.ss  of 
M.  de  Barras.  He  had  evidently  not  calculated 
upon  the  presence  of  the  attendant.  Muttering 
some  incoherent  words  implying  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  apartment,  and  interspersing  these  brok- 
en sentences  with  abundance  of  suppressed  but 
genuine  imprecations,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and 
Willett  promptly  secured  the  door  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  renewed  invasion. 

This  outrage  was  quite  enough  to  determine 
Rhoda  to  adopt  a  course  respecting  which  she  had 
been  long  hesitating.  Early  next  morning,  attend- 
ed by  Willett,  she  glided  from  the  sombre  mansion, 
once  her  happy  home,  now  grown  unutterably  ter- 
rible to  her,  and  unimpeded  and  unsuspected,  hur- 
ried in  indescribable  trepidation  down  the  great 
avenue ;  keeping  as  she  went  as  much  under  the 
cover  of  the  ample  rows  of  timber  as  was  possible, 
she  yet  scarcely  ventured  to  pause  or  look  behind 
her,  until  she  had  passed  the  great  gate,  and  en- 
tered the  public  road. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  anticipated  us, 
when  we  relate  that  she  held  her  way  direct  to 
Newton  Park  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  hall-door,  re- 
quested the  surprised  domestic  to  inform  Mrs.  Mer- 
vyn  that  Miss  Marston  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling,  and  was  most  anxious  to  see  her  immedi- 
ately. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  kind  lady, 
as  soon  as  she  had  listened  to  poor  Rhoda's  narra- 
tive to  its  close,  "  I  can  scarcely  describe  the  grat- 
ification with  which  I  see  you  here — the  happiness 
with  which  I  welcome  you  to  Newton  Park  ;  nor, 
indeed,  the  anxiety  with  which  I  constantly  con- 
templated your  trying  and  painful  position  at  Dun- 
oran. Indeed,  I  ought  to  be  angry  with  you  for 
having  refused  me  this  happiness  so  long — but  you 
have  made  amends  at  last ;  though,  indeed,  it  was 
nnpossible  to  have  deferred  it  longer.  You  must 
not  fancy,  however,  that  I  will  consent  to  leave 
you  so  soon  as  you  seem  to  have  intended.  No, 
no — I  have  found  it  too  hard  to  catch  you,  to  let 
you  take  wing  so  easily ;  beside,  I  have  others  to 
consult  as  well  as  myself,  and  persons,  too,  who 
are  just  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  make  a  prisoner  of 
you  here." 

The  good  Mrs.  Mervyn  accompanied  these  words 
with  looks  so  sly,  and  emphasis  so  significant,  that 
Rhoda  was  fain  to  look  down,  to  hide  her  blushes  ; 
and  compassionating  the  confusion  she  herself  had 
caused,  the  kind  old  lady  led  her  with  her  to  the 
chamber  which  was  henceforward,  as  long  as  she 
consented  to  remain,  to  be  her  own  apartment. 

How  that  day  was  passed,  and  how  fleetly  its 
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hours  sped  away,  it  is  needless  to  tell.  Old  Mer- 
vyn  had  his  gentle  as  well  as  his  grim  aspect ;  and 
no  welcome  was  ever  more  cordial  and  tender  than 
that  with  which  he  greeted  the  unprotected  child 
of  his  unsocial  and  repulsive  neighbor.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  manifold 
and  important  confidences  which,  after  the  manner 
of  young  ladies,  the  two  pretty  girls — Rhoda  and 
Emily  Howard — had  mutually  to  make  after  their 
long  separation.  Nor  need  we  describe  the  count- 
less assiduities  and  the  secret  delight  with  which 
young  Mervyn  attended  their  rambles. 

The  party  were  assembled  at  supper.  What  a 
contrast  did  this  cheerful,  happy — unutterably 
happy — gathering,  present  in  the  mind  of  Rhoda, 
to  the  dull,  drear,  fearful  evenings  which  she  had 
long  been  wont  to  pass  at  Dunoran ! 

As  they  sat  together  in  cheerful  and  happy  in- 
tercourse, a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  hall-door,  and 
the  knocking  had  hardly  ceased  to  reverberate, 
when  a  well-known  voice  was  audible  in  the  hall. 

Young  Mervyn  started  to  his  feet,  and  merrily 
ejaculating,  "  Charles  Marston  ! — this  is  delight- 
ful !"  disappeared,  and  in  an  instant  returned  with 
Charles  himself. 

We  pass  over  all  the  embraces  of  brother  and 
aster — the  tears  and  smiles  of  reunited  affection. 
We  omit  the  cordial  shaking  of  hands — the  kind 
looks  of  all — the  tender  looks  of  some — the  ques- 
tions and  answers — all  these,  and  all  the  little  at- 
tentions of  that  good  old-fashioned  hospitality, 
which  was  never  weary  of  demonstrating  the  cor- 
diality of  its  welcome — we  abandon  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  kind  reader.  After  the  first  hilarious 
expansion  of  all  the  genial  feelings  called  into  play 
by  an  unexpected  and  welcome  arrival  had  sub.sid- 
ed,  it  speedily  became  manifest  that  Charles  Mars- 
ton  was  depressed,  or,  at  all  events,  perplexed  by 
some  pressing  care  or  anxiety.  His  countenance, 
and,  more  than  even  his  looks,  the  fitful  intervals 
of  abstraction  which  interrupted  his  conversation, 
and  evidenced  his  unconsciousness  of  what  was  pass- 
ing about  him,  betrayed  the  urgency  of  this  untold, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  painfully  engrossing  anxiety. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  more  of  curiosity  than 
surprise,  that  they  heard  Charles,  after  one  of  these 
fits  of  abstraction,  abruptly  ask  old  Mr.  Mervyn  to 
favor  him  with  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  respect- 
ing a  subject  upon  which  he  greatly  desired  his 
advice.  With  a  ready  assent  the  old  gentleman 
arose,  and  led  the  way  to  his  study. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Marston,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated  and  the  door  closed,  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  at  the 
strange  and  agitating  information  which  has  reached 
me.  It  is  strange,  shocking,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  certain  respect,  most  satisfactory.  You 
will  judge.  It  is  now  a  few  months  since  I  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  the  writer, 
after  strongly  inveighing  against  Mademoiselle  de 
Barras,  declared  that  he  was  about,  at  an  early 
day,  to  unfold  to  me  such  a  train  of  villany  and 
imposture  upon  her  part,  as  would  involve,  perhaps, 
the  necessity  of  placing  her  in  the  dock,  to  stand 


her  trial  for  felony.  Little  good-will  had  I  any 
reason,  as  you  know,  to  bear  towards  Mademoiselle 
de  Barras,  (for  so  I  shall  call  her,)  yet  this  letter 
shocked  and  pained  me.  I  felt,  however,  that  I 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  ought  not 
to  withhold  from  my  father  the  fact  that  such  a 
letter  had  reached  me.  1  accordingly  wrote,  and 
received  from  him  an  answer  so  intemperate  and 
so  strange,  that  I  resolved  not  again  to  allude  to 
the  subject,  unless  it  was  forced  upon  me  in  such 
an  unequivocal  and  fully  substantiated  way  as  to 
demand  investigation  and  ulterior  proceedings. 
Well,  sir,  this  has  come  to  pass.  A  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  previously  to  my  leaving  Oxford, 
I  received  a  second  letter  from  the  same  anonymous 
hand,  enlarging,  in  matter  of  detail,  upon  the  first, 
and  promising  further  and  more  authenticated  in- 
formation. This  was,  a  few  days  later,  followed 
by  a  third,  merely  promising,  in  a  few  lines,  an 
interview  with  the  writer,  and  this  time  bearing 
the  signature  in  full  of  '  John  Crane.'  This  John 
Crane  accordingly  called  upon  me  in  my  chambers, 
and  judge  yourself  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  his 
communication." 

Charles  Marston  then  proceeded  to  detail  what 
had  passed  between  them,  Mervyn  listening  mean- 
while with  the  profoundest  attention. 

"And  where  is  this  John  Crane?"  inquired 
Mervyn,  as  soon  as  the  strange  narrative  was  con- 
cluded. 

"  I  have  brought  him  with  me,"  answered  young 
Marston.  "  I  called  here  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting you  before  going  to  Dunoran,  as  I  am  really 
agitated  as  to  what  course  I  ought  to  pursue." 

•'  Well,"  said  Mervyn,  "  it  strikes  me  that  this 
occurrence  is  a  most  fortunate  one  for  you  and  for 
your  sister,  and  indeed,  I  may  add,  for  Mr.  Mars- 
ton himself.  The  effect  of  it  must  be  to  dissever 
a  connection  which  has  been  the  curse  of  your 
family.  Your  father  fancies  me  his  enemy.  I 
cannot  disabuse  his  mind,  but  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  say,  that  so  far  from  wishing  him  ill,  my 
earnest  desire  is  to  see  him  occupying  the  position 
which  he  ought  to  fill — to  see  him  disenthralled 
from  a  bondage  at  once  so  degrading,  and  so 
grievous  to  be  borne.  I  speak  frankly  to  you,  my 
young  friend,  and  know  you  will  not  take  offence 
at  my  plain  expressions.  Your  father  is  a  hot- 
tempered,  and,  I  fear,  an  implacable  man,  and  I 
have  little  hope  of  our  ever  being  upon  terms  of 
pleasant  intercourse  ;  but,  although  he  has  once  or 
twice  succeeded  in  making  me  a  little  angry,  I 
bear  him  no  grudge ;  and  thus  far  I  believe  you 
will  bear  me  out." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  well  know  it,"  replied 
Charles,  "  and  that  I  do  so  is  proved,  if  no  other- 
wise, by  my  consulting  you  upon  a  matter  so 
nearly  concerning  his  dearest  interests,  and  throw- 
ing them  and  my  own  conduct  entirely  into  your 
hands.  Do,  therefore,  my  dear  and  honored  friend, 
give  me,  freely  and  without  fear  of  misconstruction, 
your  advice  in  this  painful  and  difficult  emergeii- 
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Mervyn  mused  for  a  time,  and  then  observed — 
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"  I  think  it  very  fortunate  that  your  father  hap- 
pens to  be  absent  just  now.  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  met  you,  and  returned  in  your  company 
from  Dubhn  ;  he  will,  therefore,  probably  not  con- 
tinue long  from  home ;  and  it  appears  to  crte  ad- 
visable in  the  highest  degree  that  the  crisis  of  this 
affair  should  have  taken  place  before  his  return." 

"  The  crisis  !  Then  you  think  it  necessary  to 
proceed  upon  the  information  I  have  received?" 
asked  Charles. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Mervyn  ;  "  there 
is  no  honest  alternative  ;  you  cannot  do  otherwise. 
I  will  myself  take  the  information  of  this  witness, 
John  Crane — make  out  a  warrant,  and  arrest  the 
Frenchwoman  to-night;  and  we  can  send  her 
back  to  gaol  in  the  chaise  which  brought  you 
hither." 

There  was  in  the  stern  promptitude  with  which 
Mervyn  proposed  to  act,  something  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  younger  man — something  almost 
terrible.  A  few  minutes'  reflection,  however,  satis- 
fied him  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  a  step  must  be 
taken  ;  and,  as  the  precedure  was  inevitable,  the 
desirableness  of  despatch,  for  every  reason,  was 
apparent. 

"  How  did  this  John  Crane  come  to  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  facts?"  inquired  Mervyn,  pursuing  the 
train  of  his  own  reflections. 

"  He  was  in  Sir  Wynston  Berkley's  service 
when  he  was  at  Rouen,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mademoiselle  de  Barras,"  an- 
swered Marston,  "  and  afterwards  he  was  for 
nearly  a  year  a  servant  in  an  English  family  resi- 
dent in  the  same  neighborhood,  where  mademoiselle 
was  subsequently  domesticated  as  governess.  But 
it  was  long  previously  to  this  that  he  witnessed  the 
important  event ;  and  here,  too,  was  received  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Barras  that  injury,  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  now  seeks  to  Sivenge." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mervyn — "  wheel  within  wheel 
— complication  of  motive  and  relation,  as  usual ; 
and  this  injury  was " 

"  Why,  as  he  supposes,  having  her  own  reasons 
for  removing  him,"  answered  Charles,  "  she  man- 
aged, without  his  discovering,  or  even  suspecting 
her  share  in  the  matter — until  within  a  few  months 
since,  he  heard  all  in  a  chance  interview  with  an 
old  fellow-servant — she  contrived,  as  I  say,  with- 
out appearing  in  the  matter,  to  have  his  honesty 
suspected,  and  he  was  discharged  in  consequence 
without  a  character ;  and  there,  as  I  suspect,  lies 
the  whole  motive  of  his  conduct.  The  unhappy 
connection  with  my  father  he  learned  from  one  of 
the  late  Sir  Wynston's  servants,  whom  he  had 
known  in  France." 

"  His  story  is,  however,  consistent,  whatever 
may  be  his  motive,"  observed  Mervyn.  "  If  he 
forswears  himself,  he  does  so  at  his  own  proper 
peril — we  must  receive,  and  act  upon,  his  sworn 
deposition.  As  for  you,  I  think  it  will  be  well,  in 
order  to  avoid  exciting  their  suspicion,  that  you 
should  at  once  proceed  to  Dunoran.  They  will, 
unquestionably,  soon  hear  of  your  arrival  here — if 
indeed,  they  have  not  already  done  so — and,  in 


the  process  of  their  inquiries,  goodness  knows 
what  other  circumstances  may  come  to  their  ears. 
Your  witness,  for  instance,  may  have  been  talking 
amongst  the  servant.3.  Do  you,  therefore,  proceed 
to  Dunoran  as  speedily  as  you  may,  I  will  see  to 
all  the  rest,  and  follow  as  soon  as  preparations  are 
completed." 

As  Charles  was  hurrying  from  Mr.  Mervyn's 
study,  intending,  without  again  joining  the  party 
in  the  supper-room,  to  set  out  forthwith  for  Dun- 
oran, he  was  encountered  accidentally  in  the  hall 
by  Willet.  With  a  kind  but  hurried  greeting  he 
was  about  to  pass  her,  when  one  or  two  expres- 
sions which  escaped  her  in  her  voluble  welcome, 
touching  her  young  mistress,  fixed  his  attention 
and  arrested  his  progress.  Once  engaged  upo« 
such  a  theme,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  he  did 
not  leave  her  until  he  had  extracted  from  her  a  re- 
cital, inflamed  with  countless  exaggerations,  after 
the  manner  of  such  narrators,  of  the  insolence  to 
which  his  sister  had  been  subjected  by  M.  de  Bar- 
ras. 

Such  a  narrative,  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
did  not  tend  much  to  mitigate  the  feelings,  or  to 
calm  the  excitement  with  which  he  might  naturally 
have  been  supposed  to  approach  the  inmates 
of  Dunoran.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a 
fiery  and  somewhat  haughty  temper,  and  his  pride 
and  his  indignation  were  incensed  to  the  uttermost 
at  the  idea  of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  beloved  and  unprotected  sister,  in  her  own 
home,  by  this  audacious  French  parasite.  Snufling 
the  night  air  angrily,  and  with  rapid  strides,  he 
traversed  the  sombre  interval  of  ancient  woodland 
which  interposed  between  Newton  Park  and  the 
desolate  mansion-house  of  Dunoran.  His  mind 
agitated  and  engrossed  by  these  energetic  and 
stormy  emotions,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
interval  hp  had  passed  when  he  found  himself 
under  the  shadow  of  its  melancholy  and  neglected 
walls. 

Without  giving  any  summons,  he  turned  the 
latch-pin,  movable,  as  in  many  Irish  country 
houses,  from  the  outside.  Neither  bar  nor  bolt 
secured  the  door  as  yet ;  and  pushing  it  open,  he 
stood  alone,  and  unperceived,  in  the  solemn  shadow 
of  the  old  hall.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment. 
There  was  in  his  peculiar  situation  something  so 
unwonted,  and  even  horrible,  that  a  sense  of  awe 
overcame  him,  and  he  felt  as  an  avenging  spectre, 
stealing  by  night,  unfelt  and  unseen,  through  old 
familiar  scenes  upon  its  preternatural  mission, 
might  be  fancied  to  do.  He  passed  in  to  the  in- 
ner hall ;  a  door  opening  from  it  was  ajar,  and  a 
light  shone  through  the  aperture.  Charles  Mars- 
ton  entered,  and  found  himself  alone  with  the 
handsome  Frenchwoman. 

She  started,  and  changed  color.  Perhaps  the 
awkwardness  of  Rhoda's  absence,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  accounting  for  it  satisfactorily,  disconcerted 
her ;  or,  it  may  be,  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
ominous  misgivings,  portending  unknown  and  un- 
defined disaster,  agitated  her  soul ;  or  perhaps, 
again,  there  was  that  in  Marston 's    counteuanoe 
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which  spoke  of  danger.     She  looked  in  his  face 
with  a  gloomy  surprise,  and  coldly  said — 

"  Mr.  Marston  is  in  Dublin,  and  we  did  not  ex- 
pect you  to-night.  Your  arrival  is  unlooked  for ; 
but  whatf^ver  you  require,  you  can  have." 

And  so  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  again 
fixed  her  full  dark  eyes  anxiously  upon  him. 

Spite  of  all  his  sense  of  right,  Charles  Marston 
felt  a  certain  commotion  and  sickening  of  the  heart, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  fated,  forlorn,  and  guilty  be- 
ing, upon  whose  defenceless  head  a  storm  so  irre- 
sistibly avv'ful  was  about  to  burst. 

"  I  require  nothing — nothing  at  present,"  he 
said,  in  subdued  and  hurried  accents. 

A  long  pause  ensued,  in  which  the  servant 
came  and  went — an  ominous  and  painful  interval. 

"  Where  is  my  sister?"  asked  he  abruptly,  and 
with  the  unacknowledged  design,  it  may  be,  of 
forcing  his  mind  into  a  channel  less  painful  than 
the  compunctious  and  half-relenting  one  into  which 
it  was  insensibly  gliding. 

*'  She  is  gone  to  visit  a  friend,"  answered 
*  madame,'  with  a  perceptible  change  of  color ; 
and  while  she  spoke,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  M. 
de  Barras  swaggered  lazily  into  the  room. 

The  sight  of  this  ruffian,  doubly  hateful  from 
all  he  had  lately  learned  of  him — presented  at  the 
very  moment,  too,  when  the  image  of  his  insulted 
sister  has  risen  before  his  mind — the  sister  whom 
his  unmanly  insolence  had  driven  from  the  house 
whose  comforts  and  command  he  was  now  coolly 
usurping — this  provoking  apparition  was  seasona- 
bly presented,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  fierce  and 
angry  emotions  which  Charles  at  first  experienced, 
had  rushed  back  with  a  fury  a  hundredfold  intensi- 
fied. 

"Ah  ! — parbleu — Master  Charles,  himself,  I 
suppose!"  ejaculated  he,  in  his  native  tongue,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  himself  carelessly  into  a 
chair,  and  eying  the  young  man  with  supercili- 
ous familiarity. 

"  Where  is  my  sister,  and  for  what  cause  has 
she  left  the  house  1"  he  reiterated,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  how  fearfully  his  wrath  had  been  kindled 
at  sight  of  the  easy  Frenchman. 

"Answer  him — why  don't  you  answer  him, 
ma  saurV  said  M.  de  Barras,  carelessly. 

^^ Sister! — how  dare  you  call  madame  there 
your  sister  1"  said  Marston,  sternly. 

M.  de  Barras  started  perceptibly,  and  darted  a 
frightened  glance  of  inquiry  at  the  Frenchwoman. 
She  stood  motionless  as  a  figure  of  stone,  and  so 
deadly  pale,  that  she  appeared  on  the  very  point 
of  fainting. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Marston,  fiercely,  "  your  looks 
betray  you.  Sister,  indeed !  abominable,  degraded 
impostor!" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean?  a  hundred  thou- 
sand devils,  what  do  you  mean.  Monsieur?"  cried 
the  Frenchman,  assuming  the  tone  and  swagger 
of  a  bully. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  dog  ! — Madame  there 
knows  what  I  mean,"  thundered  Charles,  losing 


all  command  of  himself,  "she  is  not  your  sister- 
she  is  your  wife." 

"My — my — my  wife?"  faltered  de  Barras, 
with  a  corpse-like  visage. 

"Ay,  your  wife — your  luife;  mean,  pitiful 
scoundrel!"  cried  Charles. 

"  Why,  how  is  this? — what  do  you  say? — 
wife,  wife,  indeed  I  My  faith  !  the  young  gentle- 
man has  strange  dreams,"  said  mademoiselle,  ral- 
lying a  little,  with  an  effort,  and  affecting  to  laugh, 
but  looking  ghastly  as  death. 

"  Don't  fancy  that  you  can  maintain  the  vile 
cheat  one  hour  longer,"  persisted  the  young  man  ; 
"man  and  wife  you  two  are — man  and  wife;  and 
I  can  prove  it,  and  will  prove  it,  too,  where  proof 
will  have  its  proper  weight.  I  have  not  come  un- 
provided with  testimony ;  I  have  a  witness  with 
me — one  whom  you  well  remember — whose  name 
will  confound  you — the  servant  who  himself  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  You  cannot  pretend  to  for- 
get John  Crane,  who,  at  your  own  desire,  wit- 
nessed the  marriage  :  he  is  with  me ;  I  have 
brought  him  here  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether 
his  testimony  is  worthy  of  credit  or  not." 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  attempted  to  speak — 
cleared  her  voice,  and  again  attempted  it ;  but  all 
her  wonted  presence  of  mind,  her  practised  cool- 
ness and  courage,  forsook  her,  and  she  trembled 
violently,  merely  repeating,  after  an  interval,  in  a 
gasping  whisper,  "  Mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  I" 

"And  you,  sir — not  Monsieur  de  Barras" — 
pursued  Charles,  with  bitter  and  furious  scorn, 
"  but  Monsieur  Rocqueville,  as  I  am  informed — 
you,  detestable,  abject  scoundrel !  you  have  dared 
to  insult  my  sister.  Miss  Marston  in  her  own 
home,  and  to  force  her  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  a  stranger.  Execrable  poltroon  !  what 
can  you  answer  to  this  charge?" 

"Ma  foi!"  cried  the  Frenchman,  setting  his 
arms  akimbo,  while  his  countenance  wore  that 
worst  of  characters,  a  mixture  of  livid  fear  and 
fury  ;  "  here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  and  all 
got  up  by  a  fool  of  a  coxcomb.  Psha !  the  girl 
knows  what  she  is  about,  and  was  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  throw  herself  into  young  Monsieur  Mer- 
vyn's  arms." 

The  cool  insolence  of  this  reply  transported 
Marston  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  forgetting 
every  consideration  in  his  sense  of  outrage  and  au- 
dacity, he  collared  the  rascal,  and  struck  him, 
with  his  whole  force,  twice  in  the  face  with  his 
clenched  hand.  He  staggered,  nearly  stunned, 
against  the  wall,  and  recovering  himself,  half 
drew  his  sword,  but  returned  it  with  vehemence 
to  its  scabbard,  and  slunk  muttering  from  the 
room,  the  very  type  of  a  cowed  and  malignant 
bully.  With  the  disappearance  of  this  wretch, 
Charles  Marston's  furious  excitement  subsided, 
and  he  looked  round  the  room  like  one  newly- 
awakened  from  a  fit  of  delirium.  He  felt  a  pain- 
ful revulsion  as  his  eye  lighted  upon  the  form  of 
the  young,  the  lost  and  miserable  being,  whose  de- 
struction was  now  inevitably  drawing  near.     He 
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turned  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  his  face 
averted.  After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  he 
heard  a  slight  rustling  behind  him,  and  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm.  He  looked  round — made- 
moiselle was  gazing-  up  into  his  face,  with  a  look 
so  wan,  so  imploring  and  wo-begone,  that  he  felt 
a  pang  of  pity,  almost  of  fear,  stir  his  heart.  This 
look  of  mute,  agonized  entreaty,  was  fixed  on  him 
for  many  seconds,  and  then,  without  one  word 
spoken,  the  wretched  and  guilty  woman  glided  to 
^  sofa,  sat  down,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Oppressed  with  a  strange  and  horrible  conflict 
of  feelings,  he  hurried  silently  from  her  presence, 
resolved  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  warrant  until 
the  morning,  and  himself  to  escape  the  harrowing 
spectacle. 

With  feelings  very  different  from  those  with 
which  he  had  approached  the  house,  he  now 
emerged  into  the  chill  night  air,  and  pursued  his 
solitary  way  under  the  airy  vaulting  of  the  solemn 
and  densely  dark  trees ;  and  ever  as  he  went  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  rustling  sound  behind  him — 
to  feel  the  light  pressure  on  his  arm — and  to  see 
the  death-like  features,  and  full,  earnest  eyes  of 
the  doomed  Frenchwoman,  upturned  to  his  face. 

He  felt  the  inevitability  of  the  measure  about  to 
be  taken — his  reason  acknowledged  alike  its  ne- 
cessity and  its  justice.  He  saw  too  that,  morally, 
he  would  himself  be  accessory  to  abominable  and 
flagitious  imposture,  if  he  suppressed  the  evidence, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  make  public  without 
the  destruction  of  the  fallen  woman,  for  whom, 
spite  of  everything,  he  could  not  divest  his  mind 
of  some  sentiment  of  compassion. 

It  was  now  arranged  that,  on  the  next  morning, 
the  guilty  woman  should  be  arrested,  and  Charles 
Marslon  laid  his  throbbing  head  upon  the  pillow 
that  night  in  great  perturbation  and  excitement. 

When  the  gray  light  of  morning  visited  his 
sleepless  eyes,  Charles  Marston  rose,  sorely  troub- 
led in  mind^ — filled  with  new  anxieties  and  alarms 
— foremost  among  which  was  the  conjecture  that 
his  father  might,  in  the  interval,  have  haply  re- 
turned, and  that,  in  the  wayward  and  un governed 
burst  of  fury  too  likely  to  be  evoked  in  the  coming 
collision,  he  might  commit  some  act  of  crime  or 
violence  which  would  fatally  compromise  himself. 

Mr.  Mervyn,  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  importance  (as  regarded  the  interests,  pros- 
pects, and  position  of  his  young  friends,  in  whose 
welfare  he  took  so  keen  an  interest)  of  success- 
fully conducting  the  painful  but  necessary  meas- 
ures which  he  himself  had  advised,  determined 
that  no  conventional  obstacles  of  false  delicacy 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  regarded  as  a 
duty,  and  an  act  of  mercy  to  an  abused  and  ior 
jured  family,  and  himself  accompanied  the  party 
who  proceeded  to  Dunoran  upon  this  unwonted 
and  disagreeable  mission. 

It  was  a  dreary,  misty,  ominous  morning,  and, 
brushing  the  moisture  from  the  withered  grass, 
Charles  Marston  paced  and  repaced  the  space 
which  lay  under  the   wall  of  the  gate-house  of 


Newton  Park,  awaiting,  in  agitated  suspense,  the 
return  of  the  little  party  whose  departure  he  had 
so  lately  witnessed. 

Twenty  times  did  he  consult  his  watch,  and 
listen  breathlessly  for  the  sound  of  their  return  ; 
more  and  more  painful,  minute  after  minute,  did 
his  suspense  become.  At  length,  when  nearly 
twice  the  interval  on  which  he  had  calculated  had 
actually  expired,  he  heard  the  rumble  and  grind- 
ing of  the  chaise  wheels  rapidly  approaching. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  run  forward  and  antici- 
pate its  arrival — his  next  was  to  draw  further 
back  from  the  entrance,  and  postpone,  if  possible, 
the  scene  which  was  now  so  painfully  imminent. 
With  a  beating  heart  and  pale  face,  he  awaited 
the  approaching  disclosure.  The  vehicle  stopped, 
and  Mr.  Mervyn  alone  got  out. 

"  Egad,  Charles,  they  have  stolen  a  march  upon 
us  ;  they  left  the  place  together  last  night,  not  an 
hour  after  your  visit,''  said  Mr.  Mervyn. 

*'  She  has  escaped,  then?"  said  Charles. 

'*  Ay,  ay,  the  demirep — she  has  got  the  start 
of  us  by  ten  good  hours,"  replied  he. 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  Charles,  mechanically, 
and  drawing  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Hey  I  egad,  I  suspect  you're  a  blockhead, 
sir,"  said  old  Mervyn,  testily. 

Marston  hastened  to  appease  the  worthy  old 
gentleman's  irritation,  by  a  profusion  of  thanks 
and  acknowledgments  for  his  kindness  and  advice. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  the  thing  can't  be 
helped  ;  so  let  us  dismiss  it,  at  all  events,  for  the 
present,  and  get  home  to  our  breakfast." 

And,  so  saying,  he  placed  his  arm  in  that  of 
the  young  man,  and  they  walked  together  to  the 
house. 

Mademoiselle  de  Barras  was  indeed  the  wife  of 
Rocqueville — married  but  to  be  cast  off  and  for- 
saken by  the  villain  whom  she  had  loved  with, 
something  like  idolatry.  Thrown  upon  the  world,, 
with  a  heart  fired  with  resentment,  and  wrung 
with  sorrow,  she  had  yielded  up  her  soul  to  the 
darkest  passions  and  the  wildest  grief.  For  years- 
she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him,  and  for 
years  the  struggling  emotions  of  sorrow,  fierce  re- 
sentment, and  unavailing  love,  maintained  her,  io 
the  absence  of  higher  and  better  influences,  against 
the  assaults  of  those  constant  temptations  to  which, 
in  a  dissolute  age,  her  extreme  beauty,  and  now 
unprotected  condition,  exposed  her.  Naturally 
ambitious  and  intriguing,  the  perilous  tendencies 
of  such  a  spirit  had  never  been  schooled  in  her  by 
the  mighty  and  benignant  principles  of  religion. 
Of  her  accidental  acquaintance  at  Rouen  with  Sir 
Wynston  Berkley,  and  her  subsequent  introduction, 
in  an  evil  hour,  into  the  family  at-  Dunoran,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.  The  unhappy  terms  on 
which  she  found  Marston  living  with  his  wife, 
suggested,  in  their  mutual  alienation,  the  idea  of 
founding  a  double  influence  in  the  household  ;  and 
to  conceive  the  idea,  and  to  act  upon  it,  were,  in 
her  active  mind,  the  same.  Young,  beautiful, 
fascinating,  she  well  knew  the  power  of  her  attrac- 
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tions,  and  determined,  though  probably  without 
one  thought  of  transgressing  the  limits  of  literal 
propriety,  to  bring  them  all  to  bear  upon  the  dis- 
contented, retired  rowe,  for  whom  she  cared  abso- 
lutely nothing,  except  as  the  instrument,  and  in 
part  the  victim  of  her  schemes.  Thus  yielding  to 
the  double  instinct  that  swayed  her,  she  gratified, 
at  the  same  time,  her  love  of  intrigue  and  her  love 
of  power.  At  length,  however,  came  the  hour 
which  demanded  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  influence 
she  had  hitherto  worshipped  on  such  easy  terms. 
She  found  that  her  power  must  now  be  secured  by 
crime,  and  she  fell.  Then  came  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Wynston — his  murder — her  elopement  with 
Marston,  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  guilty  and  joyless 
triumph,  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  who,  reduced, 
by  some  one  of  those  reverses  incident  even  to  the 
expertest  of  gamesters,  to  destitution,  bethought 
him  at  last  of  his  wife,  made  inquiries,  traced,  fol- 
lowed, and  found  her.  Her  situation  enabled  him 
to  command  his  own  terms;  and,  strange  to  say, 
spite  of  his  meanness,  rapacity,  and  selfish  profli- 
gacy, she  still  loved  him.  What  can  entirely  kill 
the  first  love  of  a  woman's  heart,  or  what  entirely 
disenchant  the  once  idolized  object  1  Thus  bound 
together  in  degraded  conspiracy,  they  lived  on  from 
day  to  day.  At  last,  however,  came  the  blow, 
long  suspended  and  terrific,  which  shattered  all 
their  hopes  and  schemes,  and  drove  them  once 
again  upon  the  world.  She  and  her  husband 
made  their  way  unobstructed  to  Dublin,  where  they 
parted,  and  by  different  routes  met  again  in  Lon- 
don, and  thence  pursued  their  way  to  Paris.  Ar- 
rived in  the  capital  of  France,  Rocqueville  speedily 
dissipated,  in  the  profligate  courses  to  which  he 
immediately  returned,  whatever  remained  of  the 
money  and  valuables  which  his  wife  had  taken 
with  her  from  Dunoran  in  her  hurried  flight  ;  and 
Madame  de  Rocqueville,  as  she  now  styled  herself, 
was  glad  to  place  herself  once  more  as  governess 
in  an  aristocratic  family.  So  far  her  good  fortune 
had  prevailed  in  averting  the  punishment  but  too 
well-earned  by  her  past  life.  But  a  day  of  reck- 
oning was  to  come.  A  few  years  later,  France 
was  involved  in  the  uproar  and  conflagration  of 
revolution.  Noble  families  were  scattered,  beg- 
gared, decimated  ;  and  their  dependants,  often 
dragged  along  with  them  into  the  flaming  abyss, 
in  many  instances  suffered  the  last  dire  extremities 
of  human  ill.  It  was  at  this  awful  period  that  a 
retribution  so  frightful  and  so  extraordinary  over- 
took Madame  de  Rocqueville,  that  we  may  here- 
after be  tempted  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  detailed  narrative.  Until  then  the  reader 
will  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  already  knows  of 
her  history  ;  and  meanwhile  bid  a  long,  and  as  it 
may  possibly  turn  out,  an  eternal  farewell  to  that 
beautiful  embodiment  of  an  evil  and  disastrous  in- 
fluence. 

******* 

Charles  Marston,  with  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Mervyn,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding 
to  DubUn,  whither  it  was  ascertained  his  father 
had  gone,  with  the  declared  intention  of  meeting 


and  accompanying  him  home.  He  arrived  in  town 
in  the  evening  ;  and  having  previously  learned  that 
Dr.  Danvers  had  been  for  some  days  in  Dublin,  he 
at  once  sought  him  at  his  usual  lodgings,  and  found 
the  worthy  old  gentleman  at  his  solitary  "  dish" 
of  tea. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  he,  greeting  his  young 
friend  with  earnest  warmth,  "  I  am  rejoiced  be- 
yond measure  to  see  you.  Your  father  is  in  town, 
as  you  supposed  ;  and  I  have  just  had  a  note  from 
him,  which  has,  I  confess,  not  a  little  agitated  me, 
referring,  as  it  does,  to  a  subject  of  painful  and 
horrible  interest — one  with  which,  I  suppose,  you 
are  familiar,  but  upon  which  I  myself  have  never 
yet  spoken  fully  to  any  person,  excepting  your 
father  only." 

"  And  pray,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  this  topic?" 
inquired  Charles,  with  marked  interest. 

"  Read  this  note,"  answered  the  clergyman, 
placing  one  at  the  same  time  in  his  young  visitor's 
hand. 

Charles  read  as  follows  : — 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  a  singular  communication 
to  make  to  you.  but  in  the  strictest  privacy,  with 
reference  to  a  subject  which  merely  to  name,  is  to 
awaken  feelings  of  doubt  and  horror — I  mean  the 
confession  of  Merton,  with  respect  to  the  murder  of 
Wynston  Berkley.  I  will  call  upon  you  this  even- 
ing after  dark  ;  for  I  have  certain  reasons  for  not 
caring  to  meet  old  acquaintances  about  town  ;  and 
if  you  can  afl^ord  me  half-an-hour,  I  promise  to  com- 
plete my  intended  disclosure  within  that  time.  Let 
us  be  strictly  private — this  is  my  only  proviso. 

Yours  with  much  respect, 

Richard  Marston. 

*'  Your  father  has  been  sorely  troubled  in 
mind,"  said  Dr.  Danvers,  as  soon  as  the  young 
man  had  read  this  communication  ;  "  he  has  told 
me  as  much  ;  it  may  be  that  the  discovery  he  has 
now  made  may  possibly  have  relieved  him  of  cer- 
tain galling  anxieties.  The  fear  that  unjust  sus- 
picion should  light  upon  himself,  or  those  connect- 
ed wiih  him,  has,  I  dare  say,  tormented  him  sorely. 
God  grant,  that  as  the  providential  unfolding  of  all 
the  details  of  this  mysterious  crime  comes  about, 
he  may  be  brought  to  recognize,  in  the  just,  terri- 
ble process,  the  hand  of  Heaven  !  God  grant,  that 
at  last  his  heart  may  be  softened,  and  his  spirit 
illuminated  by  the  blessed  influence  he  has  so  long 
and  so  sternly  rejected  !" 

As  the  old  man  thus  spake — as  if  in  symbolic 
answering  to  his  prayer — a  sudden  glory  from  the 
setting  sun  streamed  through  the  funereal  pile  of 
clouds  which  filled  the  western  horizon,  and  flood- 
ed the  chamber  where  they  were. 

After  a  silence,  Charles  Marston  said,  with  some 
little  embarrassment,  "  It  may  be  a  strange  con- 
fession to  make,  though,  indeed,  hardly  so  to  you 
— for  you  know  but  too  well  the  gloomy  reserve 
with  which  my  father  has  uniformly  treated  me — 
that  the  exact  nature  of  Merton 's  confession  never 
reached  my  ears ;  and  once  or  twice,  when  I  ap- 
proached the  subject,  in  conversation  with  you,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  subject  was  one  which,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  painful  to  you  to  enter  upon." 
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"And  so  it  was,  in  truth,  my  young  friend — so 
it  was ;  for  tliat  confession  left  behind  it  many 
fearful  doubts,  proving,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  one 
fact,  that,  morally,  the  wretched  man  was  guilty 
of  the  murder." 

Charles,  urged  by  a  feeling  of  the  keenest  in- 
terest, requested  Dr.  Danvers  to  detail  to  him  the 
particulars  of  the  dying  man's  narration. 

"  Willingly,"  answered  Dr.  Danvers,  with  a 
look  of  gloom,  and  heaving  a  profound  sigh — 
*'  willingly,  for  you  have  now  come  to  an  age 
when  you  may  safely  be  entrusted  vidth  secrets 
affecting  your  own  family,  and  which,  although, 
thank  God,  as  I  believe,  they  in  no  respect  involve 
the  honor  of  any  one  of  its  members,  yet  might 
deeply  involve  its  peace  and  its  security  against 
the  assaults  of  vague  and  horrible  slander.  Here, 
then,  is  the  narrative  :  Merton,  when  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  approach  of  death,  qualified,  by  a 
circumstantial  and  detailed  statement,  the  absolute 
confession  of  guilt  which  he  had  at  first  sullenly 
made.  In  this  he  declared  that  the  guilt  of  design 
and  intention  only  was  his — that  in  the  act  itself 
he  had  been  anticipated.  He  stated,  that  from  the 
moment  when  Sir  Wynston's  servant  had  casually 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  master's  usually 
sleeping  with  his  watch  and  pocket-book  under  his 
pillow,  the  idea  of  robbing  him  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  With  the  idea  of  robbing  him 
(under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  his  servant 
sleeping  in  the  apartment  close  by,  and  the  slight- 
est alarm  being,  in  all  probability,  sufficient  to  call 
him  to  the  spot)  the  idea  of  anticipating  resistance 
by  murder  had  associated  itself.  He  had  contended 
against  these  haunting  and  growing  solicitations  of 
Satan  with  an  earnest  and  horrible  agony.  He 
had  intend-ed  to  leave  his  place,  and  fly  from  the 
mysterious  temptation  which  he  felt  he  wanted 
power  to  combat,  but  accident  or  fate  prevented 
him.  In  a  state  of  ghastly  excitement  he  had,  on 
the  memorable  night  of  Sir  Wynston's  murder, 
proceeded,  as  had  afterwards  appeared  in  evidence, 
by  the  back  stair  to  the  baronet's  chamber ;  he 
had  softly  stolen  into  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  bed- 
side, with  the  weapon  in  his  hand.  He  drew  his 
breath  for  the  decisive  stroke,  which  was  to  be- 
reave the  (supposed)  sleeping  man  of  life,  and 
when  stretching  his  left  hand  under  the  clothes, 
it  rested  upon  a  dull,  cold  corpse,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  his  right  hand  was  immersed  in  a  pool 
of  blood.  He  dropped  the  knife,  recoiled  a 
pace  or  so,  and  a  feeling  of  absolute  terror  for  a 
moment  froze  him.  With  a  painful  effort,  how- 
ever, he  again  grasped  with  his  hand  to  recover 
the  weapon  he  had  suffered  to  escape,  and  secured 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  not  the  knife  with 
which  he  had  meditated  the  commission  of  his 
crime,  but  the  dagger  which  was  afterwards  found 
where  he  had  concealed  it.  He  was  now  fully 
alive  to  the  horror  of  his  situation  ;  he  was  com- 
promised as  fully  as  if  he  had  in  very  deed  driven 
home  the  weapon  which  had  let  out  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  dead  sinner  who  was  lying  in  the  dark 
beside   him.     To  be  found   under  such   circum- 


stances, would  convict  him  as  surely  as  if  fifty 
eyes  had  seen  him  strike  the  murderous  blow. 
He  had  nothing  now  for  it  but  flight;  and  in  order 
to  guard  himself  against  the  contingency  of  being 
surprised  from  the  door  opening  upon  the  corridor, 
he  bolted  it ;  then  groped  under  the  murdered 
man's  pillow  for  the  booty  which  had  so  fatally 
fascinated  his  imagination.  Here  he  was  disap- 
pointed. What  further  happened  you  already 
know." 

Charles  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  this 
recital,  and  after  a  painful  interval,  said  : — 

"  Then  the  actual  murderer  is,  after  all,  unas- 
certained. This  is,  indeed,  horrible  ;  it  was  very 
natural  that  my  father  should  have  felt  the  danger 
to  which  such  a  disclosure  would  have  exposed 
the  reputation  of  our  family,  yet  I  should  have 
preferred  encountering  it,  were  it  ten  times  as 
great,  to  the  equivocal  prudence  of  suppressing  the 
truth  with  respect  to  a  murder  committed  under 
my  own  roof." 

'*  He  has,  however,  it  would  seem,  arrived  at 
some  new  conclusions,"  said  Dr.  Danvers,  "  and 
is  now  prepared  to  throw  some  unanticipated  light 
upon  the  whole  transaction." 

Even  as  they  were  talking,  a  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  hall-door,  and  after  a  brief  and  hurried 
consultation,  it  was  agreed,  that  considering  the 
strict  condition  of  privacy  attached  to  this  visit  by 
Mr.  Marston  himself,  as  well  as  his  reserved  and 
wayward  temper,  it  might  be  better  for  Charles  to 
avoid  presenting  himself  to  his  father  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  few  seconds  afterwards  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Marston  entered  the  apartment.  It  was 
now  dark,  and  the  servant,  unbidden,  placed  can- 
dles upon  the  table.  Without  answering  one  word/ 
to  Dr.  Danvers'  greeting,  Marston  sat  down,  as  it 
seemed,  in  agitated  abstraction.  Removing  his 
hat  suddenly,  (for  he  had  not  even  made  this  slight 
homage  to  the  laws  of  courtesy,)  he  looked  round 
with  a  careworn,  fiery  eye,  and  a  pale  countenance, 
and  said — 

"  We  are  quite  alone.  Dr.  Danvers — no  one 
anywhere  near  ?"" 

Dr.  Danvers  assured  him  that  all  was  secure. 

After  a  long  and  agitated  pause,  Marston 
said — 

"  You  remember  Merton 's  confession.      He  ad- 
mitted  his  intention  to   kill   Berkley,  but   denied 
that  he  was  the  actual  murderer 
— no  one   knew  it   better   than 
murderer !" 

Dr.  Danvers  was  so  shocked  and  overwhelmed 
that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  speak. 

"  Ay,  sir,  in  point  of  law  and  of  morals,  literally 
and  honestly,  the  murderer  of  Wynston  Berkley. 
I  am  resolved  that  you  shall  know  it  all.  Make 
what  use  of  it  you  will — I  care  for  nothing  now, 

but  to  get  rid  of  the  d d,  unsustainable  secret, 

and  that  is  done.  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  the 
scoundrel  when  I  went  to  his  room ;  but  with  the 
just  feelings  of  exasperation  with  which  I  regarded 
him,  it  would  have  been  wiser  had  I  avoided  the 
interview ;  and  I  meant  to  have  done  so.     But 


He  spoke  truth  I 
I ;   for  /  am   the    ' 
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his  candle  was  burning  ;  I  saw  the  light  through 
the  door,  and  went  in.  It  was  his  evil  fortune  to 
indulge  in  his  old  strain  of  sardonic  impertinence. 
He  provoked  me  ;  I  struck  him — he  struck  me 
again — and  with  his  own  dagger  I  stabbed  him 
three  times.  I  did  not  know  what  I  had  done — 
I  could  not  believe  it.  I  felt  neither  remorse  nor 
sorrow — why  should  I? — but  the  thing  was  hor- 
rible, astounding.  There  he  sat  in  the  corner  of 
his  cushioned  chair,  with  the  old  fiendish  smile  on 
still.  Sir,  I  never  thought  that  any  human  shape 
could  look  so  dreadful.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  stayed  there,  freezing  with  horror  and  detesta- 
tion, and    yet   unable   to   take   my  eyes  from   the 

d d  face.     Did  you  see  it  in  the  coffin  1     Sir, 

there  was  a  sneer  of  triumph  on  it  that  was  dia- 
bolic and  prophetic." 

Marston  was  fearfully  agitated  as  he  spoke,  and 
repeatedly  wiped  from  his  face  the  cold  sweat  that 
gathered  there. 

*'  I  could  not  leave  the  room  by  the  back  stairs," 
he  resumed,  "  for  the  valet  slept  in  the  intervening 
chamber.  I  felt  such  an  appalling  antipathy  to 
the  body  that  I  could  scarce  muster  courage  to 
pass  it.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  easily  cowed — I  mas- 
tered this  repugnance  in  a  few  minutes — or,  rather, 
I  acted  in  spite  of  it,  I  knew  not  how — but  in- 
stinctively it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  better  to 
lay  the  body  in  the  bed,  than  leave  it  where  it  was, 
showing,  as  its  position  might,  that  the  thing  oc- 
curred in  an  altercation.  So,  sir,  I  raised  it,  and 
bore  it  softly  across  the  room,  and  laid  it  in  the 
bed  ;  and,  while  I  was  carrying  it,  it  swayed  for- 
ward, the  arms  glided  round  my  neck,  and  the 
head  rested  against  my  cheek — that  was  a  parody 
upon  a  brotherly  embrace  ! 

"  I  do  not  know  at  what  moment  it  was,  but 
some  time  when  I  was  carrying  Wynston,  or  lay- 
ing him  in  the  bed,"  continued  Marston,  who  spoke 
rather  like  one  pursuing  a  horrible  reverie,  than 
as  a  man  relating  facts  to  a  listener,  "  I  heard  a 
light  tread,  and  soft  breathing,  in  the  lobby.  A 
thunder-clap  would  have  stunned  me  less  that 
minute.  I  moved  softly,  holding  my  breath,  to 
the  door.  I  believe,  in  moments  of  strong  excite- 
ment, men  hear  more  acutely  than  at  other  times  ; 
but  I  thought  I  heard  the  rustling  of  a  gown,  going 
from  the  door  again.  1  waited — it  ceased  ;  I 
waited  until  all  was  quiet.  I  then  extinguished 
the  candle,  and  groped  my  way  to  the  door ; 
there  was  a  faint  degree  of  light  in  the  corridor, 
and  I  thought  I  saw  a  head  projected  from  the 
chamber-door  next  to  the  Frenchwoman's — mad- 
emoiselle's. As  I  came  on,  it  was  softly  with- 
drawn, and  the  door  not  quite  noiselessly  closed. 
I  could  not  be  absolutely  certain,  but  I  learned  all 
afterward.  And  now,  sir,  you  have  the  story  of 
Sir  Wynston's  murder." 

Doctor  Danvers  groaned  in  spirit,  being  wrung 
alike  with  fear  and  sorrow.  With  hands  clasped, 
and  head  bowed  down,  in  an  exceeding  bitter  agony 
of  soul,  he  murmured  only  the  words  of  the  litany 
— "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  us!  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!" 


Marston  had  recovered  his  usual  lowering  aspect 
and  gloomy  self-possession  in  a  few  moments,  and 
was  now  standing  erect  and  defiant  before  the 
humbled  and  afflicted  minister  of  God.  The  con- 
trast was  terrible — almost  sublime. 

#  *  #  *  # 

Doctor  Danvers  resolved  to  keep  this  dreadful 
secret,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  himself.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  inflict  upon  those  whom 
he  loved  so  well  as  Charles  and  Rhoda  the  shamo 
and  agony  of  such  a  disclosure  ;  yet  he  was  sorely 
troubled — for  his  was  a  conflict  of  duty  and  mercy 
— of  love  and  justice. 

He  told  Charles  Marston,  when  urged  with  ear- 
nest inquiry,  that  what"  he  had  heard  that  evening 
was  intended  solely  for  his  own  ear,  and  gently 
but  peremptorily  declined  telling,  at  least  until  some 
future  time,  the  substance  of  his  father's  commu- 
nication. 

Charles  now  felt  it  necessary  to  see  his  father, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  know  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  which  had  reached  him,  and  also 
the  events  which  had  so  recently  occurred  at  Dun- 
oran.  Accordingly  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Danvers,  on  the  next  morning,  to  the  hotel 
where  Marston  had  intimated  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing the  night. 

On  their  inquiring  for  him  in  the  hall,  the  porter 
appeared  much  perplexed  and  disturbed,  and  as 
they  pressed  him  with  questions,  his  answers  be- 
came conflicting  and  mysterious.  Mr.  Marston 
was  there — he  had  slept  there  last  night ;  he  could 
not  say  whether  or  not  he  was  then  in  the  house  ; 
but  he  knew  that  no  one  could  be  admitted  to  see 
him.  He  would,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  it,  send 
their  cards  to  {not  Mr.  Marston j  but)  the  propri- 
etor;  and,  finally,  he  concluded  by  begging  that 
they  would  themselves  see  "the  proprietor,"  and 
despatched  a  waiter  to  apprize  him  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  visit.  There  was  something  odd, 
and  even  sinister,  in  all  this,  which,  along  with 
the  whispering  and  the  curious  glances  of  the 
waiters,  who  happened  to  hear  the  errand  on  which 
they  came,  inspired  the  two  companions  with  vague 
and  fearful  misgivings  which  they  did  not  care 
mutually  to  disclose. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  shown  into  a  small 
sitting-room  up  stairs,  where  the  proprietor,  a  fussy 
little  gentleman,  and  apparently  very  uneasy  and 
frightened,  received  them. 

"  We  have  called  here  to  see  Mr.  Marston," 
said  Dr.  Danvers,  *'  and  the  porter  has  referred  us 
to  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,  exactly — precisely  so,"  answered 
the  little  man,  fidgeting  excessively,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  growing  paler,  every  instant ;  *'  but — but, 
in  fact,  sir,  there  is — there  has  been — in  short, 
have  you  not  heard  of  the — the  accident?  ^^  He 
wound  up  with  a  prodigious  effort,  and  wiped  his 
forehead  when  he  had  done. 

**  Pray,  sir,  be  explicit ;  we  are  near  friends  of 
Mr.  Marston — in  fact,  sir,  this  is  his  son,"  said 
Dr.  Danvers,  pointing  to  Charles  Marston  ;  "  and 
we  are  both  uneasy  at  the  strange  mystery  with 
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which  our  inquiries  have  been  met.  Do,  I  entreat 
of  you,  say  what  has  happened!" 

"  Why — why,"  hesitated  the  man,  *'  I  really — 
I  would  not  for  five  hundred  pounds  it  had  hap- 
pened in  my  house.  The — the  unhappy  gentle- 
man has,  in  short "    He  glanced  at  Charles, 

as  if  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  he  was 
on  the  point  of  making,  and  then  hurriedly  said, 
"He  is  dead^  sir ;  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room 
— this  morning,  at  eight  o'clock.  I  assure  you  I 
have  not  been  myself  ever  since." 

Charles  Marston  was  so  stunned  and  overcome 
by  this  sudden  blow,  that  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  fainting.  Rallying,  however,  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort, he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  chamber 
where  the  body  lay.  The  man  assented,  but  hes- 
itated on  reaching  the  door,  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  the  ear  of  Dr.  Danvers,  who,  as  he  heard 
it,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  with  a  mute  expres- 
sion of  horror,  and  turning  to  Charles,  said — 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  remain  where  you  are 
for  a  few  moments ;  I  will  return  to  you  imme- 
diately, and  tell  you  whatever  I  have  ascertained. 
You  are  in  no  condition  for  such  a  scene  at  pres- 
ent." 

Charles,  indeed,  felt  that  the  fact  was  so,  and 
sick  and  giddy,  suffered  Dr.  Danvers,  with  gentle 
compulsion,  to  force  him  into  a  seat. 

In  silence  the  venerable  clergyman  followed  his 
conductor.  With  a  palpitating  heart  he  advanced 
to  the  bedside,  and  twice  essayed  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain, and  twice  lost  courage  ;  but  gathering  reso- 
lution at  last,  he  pulled  the  drapery  aside,  and 
beheld  all  he  was  to  see  again  of  Richard  Marston. 
The  bedclothes  were  drawn,  so  as  nearly  to  cover 
the  mouth  ;  the^yes  were  open,  and  the  face  was 
hideously  swollen.* 

*  A  common  phenomenon  in  such  cases ;  the  severed 
muscles  shrinking  up  into  the  face. 


^^  There  is  the  wound,  sir,"  whispered  the  man, 
as  with  coarse  officiousness  he  drew  back  the  bed- 
clothes from  the  throat  of  the  corpse,  and  exhibited 
a  frightful,  yawning  gash,  as  it  seemed,  nearly 
severing  the  head  from  the  body.  With  sickening 
horror  Dr.  Danvers  turned  away  from  the  awful 
spectacle.  He  covered  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  soft,  solemn  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear  the  mystic  words,  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed." 

The  hand  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  had, 
unsuspected,  consigned  a  fellow-mortal  to  the  grave, 
had  itself  avenged  the  murder — Marston  had  per- 
ished by  his  own  hand. 

The  concluding  chapter  in  a  novel  is  always 
brief,  though  seldom  so  short  as  the  world  would 
have  it.  In  a  tale  like  this,  the  "  winding  up"  must 
be  proportionably  contracted.  We  have  scarcely 
a  claim  to  so  many  lines  as  the  formal  novelist  may 
occupy  pages,  in  the  distribution  of  poetic  justice, 
and  the  final  grouping  of  his  characters  into  that 
effective  tableau  upon  which,  at  last,  the  curtain 
gracefully  descends.  We,  too,  may  be  all  the 
briefer,  inasmuch  as  the  reader  has  doubtless  an- 
ticipated the  little  we  have  to  say.  It  amounts 
then  to  this : — Within  two  years  af\er  the  fearful 
event  which  we  have  just  recorded,  a  double  alli- 
ance had  drawn  together,  in  nearer  and  dearer 
union,  the  inmates  of  Dunoran  and  Newton  Park. 
Charles  Marston  had  won  and  wed  the  fair  Emily 
Howard.  Rhoda  had  given  her  hand  to  young 
Mervyn.  Of  ulterior  consequences  we  say  nothing 
— the  nursery  is  above  our  province.  And  now, 
at  length,  after  three  months'  journey  through 
somewhat  stern  and  gloomy  scenery,  in  this  long- 
deferred  flood  of  golden  sunshine  we  bid  thee,  gen- 
tle reader,  a  kind  farewell. 


LOVE  IN  SORROW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. 

What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ?   Thou  hast  my  prayers. 
Ceaseless  as  stars  around  the  great  white  throne  ; 
No  passing  angel  but  to  heaven  bears 
Thy  name,  wreathed  round  with  some   sweet 
orison ; 
Yet  evil  on  thy  path  may  come  and  go. 
Taking  deliberate  aim  to  lay  thee  low. 
While  I  stand  still,  a  looker-on,  to  prove 
The  penury  and  silence  of  my  love ! 

IIow  can  I  comfort  thee?  my  tears  are  thine  ; 

Full  duleously  upon  thy  griefs  they  wait ; 
If  thou  art  wronged,  the  bitterness  is  mine, 
If  thou  art  lonely,  I  am  desolate  ; 

Yet  still  upon  thy  brow  the  darkness  lies. 
Still  the  drops  gather  in  thy  plaintive  eyes, 
The  nails  are  sharp,  the  cross  weighs  heavily — 
I  cannot  weep  away  one  pang  for  thee  ! 

The  midnight  deepens — and  I  cannot  guide  ; 

The  tempest  threatens — and  I  cannot  shield  ; 
I  must  behold  thee  wounded,  tempted,  tried, 


Oh,  agony — I  may  behold  thee  yield ! 

What  boots  that  altar  in  my  heart,  whereon 
Thy  royal  image  stands,  unbreathed  upon, 
And  pure,  and  guarded  from  irreverent  glance, 
With  a  so  vainly  jealous  vigilance  1 

Oh,  were  this  all !    But  no — I  have  the  power 

To  grieve  thee  by  unwary  tone  or  deed, 
Or,  niggard  in  my  fear,  to  miss  the  hour 
For  comforting  with  hope  thy  time  of  need, 
To  hide,  too  shyly,  half  the  love  I  feel. 
Too  roughly  touch  the  wound  I  seek  to  heal. 
Or  even,  (oh,  pardon!)  wayward  and  unjust, 
To  wrong  thee  by  some  moment  of  mistrust. 

Yet  I  would  die  for  thee,  and  thou  for  me ; 
We  know  this  of  each  other,  and  forgive 
Those  tremblings  of  our  frail  mortality. 
So  prompt  to  die,  yet  so  afraid  to  live. 

Lift  we  our  eyes  to  heaven  !    Love  greets  os 

thence 
Disrobed  of  its  earthly  impotence. 
Even  human  love — below,  still  doomed  to  be 
Stronger  than  death,  feebler  than  infancy ! 


LORD   brougham's   LAST   ESCAPADE. 
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From  the  Examiner. 
LORD   brougham's    LAST    ESCAPADE. 

The  grapes  are  sour.  When  we  read  Lord 
Brougham's  invective  against  the  French  Republic 
we  made  sure  he  had  been  refused  something,  so 
familiar  to  us  from  long  experience  is  his  terma- 
gant note  of  disappointment.  England  is  too  nar- 
row a  field  for  the  activity  and  ambition  of  Lord 
Brougham.  JEstuat  infelix  angusto  limite^  ut 
GyarcB  clausus  scopulis,  and  further,  he  lacks  pre- 
ferment, so  he  desired  two  strings  to  his  bow,  two 
countries  to  be  native  of,  and  a  new  civic  birth  to 
the  French  Republic.  The  hack  Brougham  of 
London  would  be  a  citadin  in  Paris.  He  proposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  double-barrelled  subject,  or  a  Castor 
and  Pollux  between  the  two  nations,  the  Brougham 
busying  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  one  when  his 
animation  was  suspended  in  the  other.  The 
French  minister  unfortunately  could  not  compre- 
hend this  sort  of  arrangement,  by  which  a  man 
was  to  split  himself  and  divide  his  nationality  and 
allegiance.  If  Lord  Brougham  could  so  halve 
himself  out,  he  could  by  the  same  rule  mince  him- 
self over  all  Europe  or  the  whole  world.  What 
he  proposed  was  to  cease  to  be  individual,  he  cov- 
eted dividuality.  The  desires  of  his  heart  have 
always  been  to  make  much  of  himself,  so  he  aspired 
to  be  Frenchman  as  well  as  Briton,  and  to  put  in 
for  the  honors  of  both  states,  not  bearing  in  mind 
the  reproof  which  the  termagant  Eurydice  admin- 
isters to  her  spouse  in  the  burlesque, 

"  How  durst  thou,  Orpheus,  think  of  two? 
When  one.  's  too  much  by  one  for  you." 

The  French  minister  had  the  awkward  pain  of 
having  to  instruct  the  learned  ex-chancellor  that  a 
double  allegiance  was  not  permissible  even  to  the 
most  double  of  mankind.  "  You  must  take  your 
choice,"  said  M.  Cremieux,  "  of  being  Frenchman 
or  Englishman  ;  you  cannot  be  the  one  in  the  one 
country  and  the  other  in  the  other.  To  claim  the 
citizenship  the  peerage  must  be  abdicated."  These 
terms  did  not  at  all  suit  my  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  grape  of  France  became  forthwith  as  sour  as 
verjuice 

Presently  the  republican  institutions,  especially 
to  signalize  his  confidence  in  which  he  had  applied 
for  naturalization,  were  denounced  by  him  as  fatal 
to  liberty,  and  favorable  only  to  the  elevation  of 
the  scum  of  society  to  the  surface. 

^We  are  not  sure  that  the  latter  opinion  is  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  solicitation  of  naturalization. 
When  the  miser  heard  a  touching  sermon  inculcat- 
ing deeds  of  charity,  he  observed  to  a  neighbor, 
"This  discourse  so  forcibly  impresses  the  duty  of 
bestowing  alms,  and  has  had  such  powerful  effect 
to  that  end  on  the  congregation,  that  I  have  serious 
thouglits  of  going  begging." 

Now  when  Lord  Brougham  saw  institutions 
established  which  in  his  opinion  conduced  to  the 
elevation  not  of  the  best  of  subjects,  he  may  not 
unreasonably  have  thought  that  at  last  a  chance 
for  him  was  come,  and  he  was  accordingly  all 
agog  to  plunge  into   the  pot  in  which  the   scum 
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was  likely  to  seethe  uppermost.  The  boiling 
waters  would  have  doubtless  made  him  another 
-^son.  But,  alas  !  republican  France  won't  have 
him  in  its  hot  water.  It  will  not  hold  a  corner 
in  the  thing  it  loves.  The  indivisible  republic 
will  not  have  the  fraction  of  a  citizen  with  his  head 
in  the  English  peerage  and  his  heels  in  the  mire 
of  France.  The  disappointment  is  a  bitter  one, 
and  again  poor  Lord  Brougham  wears  the  willow, 
crossed  in  his  affections  ;  and  the  love,  as  usual 
in  such  cases  of  the  spretcs  injuria  formcBj  turns  to 
the  most  rancorous  disdain  and  hate. 

Lord  Brougham  pretends  now  that  his  applica- 
tion for  naturalization  was  only  to  save  his  prop- 
erty, and  that  his  opinion  of  the  republican  form 
of  government  has  never  varied.  Perhaps  not ; 
but  the  world  attaches  a  very  ugly  name  to  a 
man's  profession  of  an  opinion  which  he  does  not 
entertain,  or  as  Homer  has  it,  who  hides  one  sen- 
timent in  his  heart  and  utters  another.  The  re- 
proach does  not  attach  to  Lord  Brougham's  opinion 
of  a  republic,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  contrary  opinion,  to  gain  an  object  at 
the  expense  of  sincerity  and  truth.  And  this  is 
the  man  who  talks  with  virtuous  abhorrence  of  the 
duplicities  that  may  bo  incidental  to  secret  voting. 
An  elector's  false  profession  of  an  opinion  and 
purpose  to  save  him  from  persecution,  is  an  im- 
morality which  Lord  Brougham  cannot  contemplate 
without  the  profoundest  disgust ;  but,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  he  himself  is  quite  ready  to 
say  the  thing  that  is  not,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
little  property.  Shabby  as  the  attempted  expla- 
nation is,  it  is  utterly  incredible,  for  a  preposterous 
application  which  could  not  be  acceded  to,  could 
not  possibly  in  any  way  have  improved  the  secu- 
rity of  his  property,  the  only  chance  of  any  danger 
to  which  has  risen  out  of  the  gross  insult  he  has 
consequently  offered  to  the  French  governmeat. 
The  lame  excuse  will  impose  on  no  one.  Lord 
Brougham  wanted  the  political  stage  of  another 
country  to  play  his  many  parts  on,  and  was  infuri- 
ated at  being  refused.     Hinc  illcB  lachryvm. 

But  what  has  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  done, 
who  comes  in  for  so  large  a  share  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham's vituperation  ?  Has  he  refused  the  learned 
lord  the  command  of  the  invading  army  of  Lom- 
bardy?  And  the  pope,  too,  charged  with  the 
offence,  so  intolerable  and  odious  to  Lord  Broug- 
ham, of  vanity.  Has  his  holiness  denied  priest's 
orders  and  a  cardinal's  hat  ? 

Austria  alone  is  at,  this  moment  in  the  good 
graces  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  has  doubtless  an 
eye   to  the   place  vacated  by  Prince  Metternich. 
Who  is  there  here  who  will  not  join  the  wish  he  , 
may  get  it? 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seems  to  be.. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

may  console  and  compensate  Austria  for  the  \o^. 
of  a  handful  of  territorial  degrees  in  Italy. 

In  the  days  of  Pitt  there  was  a  popular  carriea- 
ture  of  a  certain  gaunt  Scotchman  hawking  himself  _ 
about  with  the  scroll. 
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'*  Wha  wants  me?" 

It  might  be  republished  with  a  slight  difference. 
But  will  the  question  ever  be  solved  who  wants 
him?  France,  after  the  most  enticing  overture, 
declines.  All  parties  here  pronounce  the  honor 
too  great.  Many  as  the  vacancies  are  on  the  con- 
tinent, will  no  one  propose?  Great  men  are 
greatly  wanted,  Heaven  knows,  at  this  conjuncture, 
when  the  little  are  carrying  all  before  them  as  if 
the  world  had  been  suddenly  changed  into  a  Lilli- 
put ;  and  here  we  have  had  a  Gulliver  to  let  for 
the  last  fourteen  years,  and  no  bidding  for  him. 


THE   ARTIST  S    MARRIED    LIFE. 

From  some  letters  of  Albert  Durer  himself,  it 
is  inferred  that  his  married  life  was  not  a  happy 
one  ;  it  is  pretty  well  proved  from  an  epistle  of 
Pirkheimer,  his  friend  and  patron,  that  the  Frau 
Durer  was  a  selfish  and  ill-tempered  woman,  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  her  husband's  views  or  ap- 
preciating his  genius,  except  in  a  marketable  point 
of  view.  It  would  seem  that  she  worried  him  to 
work  to  make  money  as  a  fortune  for  herself  after 
his  death  ;  and  that  her  temper  probably  embittered 
the  closing  years  of  Albert's  mother.  Upon  these 
hints,  a  journal  kept  by  the  painter,  giving  some 
account  of  his  travels,  and  the  biography  and  gen- 
eral character  of  Albert  Durer,  Leopold  Schefer 
has  founded  his  novel  of  The  Artist's  Married 
Life. 

The  subject,  treated  by  an  Englishman  on  a 
similar  notion,  would  have  given  rise  to  a  meta- 
physical fiction.  The  more  childlike  simplicity  of 
the  German  mind,  with  its  ethereal  aspirations  and 
profounder  gropings,  has  produced  a  species  of 
novel-essay.  Assuming  the  facts  as  they  stand  in 
Dr.  Friedrich  Campe's  "  Relics  of  Albert  Durer," 
Leopold  Schefer  undertakes  to  account  for  them, 
less  in  a  philosophical  than  a  speculative  way.  As 
is  the  case  in  most  other  explanatory  or  didactic 
tales,  Schefer  hardly  succeeds  in  his  self-imposed 
vocation.  He  expressly  repudiates  the  idea  that 
the  "  artist"  is  not  fit  for  *'  the  married  life  ;"  on 
the  contrary,  he  considers  it  necessary  to  him  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  man  :  yet  much  of  Albert's 
misery,  if  not  exactly  traceable  to  marriage  itself, 
arises  from  his  habits  as  a  genius  and  an  artist 
being  counter  to  the  ideas  of  an  unenthusiastic 
woman,  though  with  sense  and  character  far  be- 
yond the  average.  At  first  the  moral  pointed 
would  seem  to  be  a  warning  against  parental  inter- 
ference in  marriage— for  the  match  is  made  up  by 
the  fathers,  without  the  young  people's  knowledge 
or  consent ;  but  this  scarcely  reaches  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Attached  as  both  become  to  each  other 
— excellent,  simple,  and  pure-minded  as  Albert  is 
pain<ed — daily  habit  and  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other's love  would  soon  have  got  over  the  surprise 
of  A'bert  and  the  little  pique  of  Agnes  at  being 
given   away  so  summarily.     That  it  was  an  ill- 


assorted  match,  is  doubtless  the  tme  conclusion  to  • 
be  drawn  from   Schefer's  premises ;  bnt  how  to  I 
avoid  such  is  the  question,  unless  the  artist  wait  ' 
till  his  reputation  be  established  and  his  peculiari- 
ties are  looked  upon  with  reverence.     As  is  the 
custom  in  didactic  novels  of  every  kind,  accidents 
and  extremes  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  ] 
writer  to   produce   his  foregone  conclusions ;  but  ) 
perhaps  a  weak  submission  would  be  necessary  to 
make  an  average  woman  satisfied  with  the  follow- 
ing "  goings  on,"  especially  when  the  family  means 
were  narrow  and  they  were  in  debt. 

Labor  was  life  and  delight  to  the  master ;  for  any  ( 
one  can  make  mention  of  his  own  industry  as  he  ' 
would  of  a  duty,  and  of  the  want  of  it  as  a  sin  of 
omission.     But  the  artist  is  no  machine,  no  mill- 
wheel  that  turns  round  and  round  day  and  night ; 
his  work  is  mental,  and  his  works  are  mind,  pro- 
duced by  mind.     Thoughts  and  images  slumber  V 
within  him  like  bees  in  a  hive.     •     •     •  I 

Master  Albert  now  often  dreamed  and  delayrd 
whole  days ;  sat  down,  rose  up,  spoke  to  himself, 
drew  with  his  stick  on  the  sand,  or  began  to  make 
an  eye  or  a  nose  with  black  chalk  ;  and  then  Agnes 
called  him  achild,or  thought  that,  dissatisfied  with 
her,  he  held  converse  with  his  own  soul.  Or  he 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  garden,  stood  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  a  time  before  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  studied  its  wonderfully-bursting  bark;  looked 
up  to  the  heavens,  and  imprinted  on  his  memory  tli' 
forms  of  the  clouds ;  or  he  sat  before  the  door,  ain 
called  thither  handsome  children,  placed  one  quib 
in  the  shade  of  the  roof,  another  only  half,  an 
made  a  third  stand  in  the  full  sunshine,  that  h( 
might  adiust  for  himself  the  colors  of  the  dresses  in 
light  and  shade ;  or  he  accosted  old  men  and  wo- 
men, who  came  to  him  just  as  if  they  had  been  sent 
by  God.  Then  Agnes  called  to  him,  and  said  peev- 
ishly, "My God!  why  not  rather  work?  thou 
knowest  well  we  need  it." 

"I  do  work,"  said  Albert.     "My  picture  is 
ready." 

"  God  grant  it !"  sighed  she,  as  if  he  were  hzy. 
or  incapable. 

But  if  the  exact  moral  of  Schefer  is  lot  very 
clear,  he  has  written  aj\  almost  charming  book,  b 
There  is  no  action  in  The  Artist's  Married  Life, 
The  indidents  are  few  in  number,  and  of  an  every- 
day character ;  deriving  their  interest  from  their 
connection  with  Albert  Durer,  and  their  influence 
upon  his  happiness,  or  from  their  exhibition  of 
German  life.  In  these  two  points,  indeed,  and 
the  minute  finish  of  the  painting,  the  attraction  of 
the  book  consists.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent age  is  too  much  substituted  for  that  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  :  but  the  family 
pictures  of  the  German  middle  class  are  exceed- 
ingly truthful ;  the  character  of  Albert,  his  love 
for  his  little  daughter,  and  his  grief  at  her  loss, 
are  touching  ;  and  the  whole,  notwithstanding  its 
sad  and  unsatisfactory  character,  is  yet  attractive, 
from  the  resigned  submission  of  Albert  Durer,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  stops  short  of  the 
painful. 
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From  the  Spectator  of  29  April 

HOW   TO    DISPOSE    OF   OUR    COLONIAL    ENCUM- 
BRANCES. 

Sir  William  Moles  worth  has  notified  for  some 
day  after  Easter,  a  motion,  '*  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  subject  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  a  motion 
with  regard  to  colonial  government  and  expendi- 
ture," It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem included  in  these  words  should  be  revised. 
The  actual  state  of  matters  is  disastrous  and  fraught 
with  danger.  Some  colonies,  like  the  great  West 
Indian  group,  are  sinking  to  ruin  under  English 
mismanagement ;  others,  like  Canada,  have  been 
exasperated  by  a  fast  and  loose  policy,  and  kept  in 
an  intermittent  fever  of  disaffection  ;  the  great  Cape 
colony  has  been  laboring  with  a  tedious  and  vex- 
atious border  war,  the  legacy  of  long  misgovem- 
raent ;  not  a  colony  of  the  Australian  group  but 
has  its  grievances ;  New  Zealand  is  barely  strug- 
gling to  preserve  an  existence,  almost  destroyed 
by  its  *'  government ;"  everywhere  there  is  official 
injury  and  popular  discontent — to  the  mother-coun- 
try expense,  to  the  colonies  vexation  and  loss. 
Meanwhile,  the  pleas  on  which  the  existing  colo- 
nial system  was  based  have  slipped  from  under  it : 
emancipation  has  undermined  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  free  trade  has  revoked  the  conditions 
of  emancipation  ;  free  trade  has  annulled  the  pro- 
tective part  of  the  colonial  system,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation-laws  will  abolish  its  last  remnant. 
The  present  machinery  of  administration  grew  up 
with  that  system  ;  yet  it  is  retained  after  that  sys- 
tem is  virtually  extinct.  Mother-country  and  colo- 
nies are  a  mutual  burden — the  colonies  expensive, 
the  mother-country  a  hindrance  to  every  kind  of 
development  which  she  ought  to  foster.  "  We 
must  retrench  our  expensive  military  protection," 
cries  the  English  legislatoi.  "Abate  your  injuri- 
ous authority,"  retorts  the  colonist. 

The  maintenance  of  imperial  authority,  indeed, 
.8  rendered  difficult,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ihow  the  quid  pro  quo  that  the  colonies  receive  in 
•eturn  for  their  allegiance.  What  good,  for  in- 
stance, do  the  West  Indian  colonies  derive  from  the 
Jonnection  with  the  mother-country,  since  emanci- 
pation has  destroyed  their  property,  and  free-trade 
las  abolished  their  exclusive  market?  Again,  the 
S"ew  Zealand  settlers  were  quite  prepared  to  make 
>ut  their  own  case — to  organize  their  own  gov- 
ernment, enforce  their  own  laws,  and  defend  them- 
■elves ;  the  government  interfered  only  to  rfworgan- 
ze  the  government,  bring  the  laws  into  contempt, 
md  prevent  the  colonists  from  efficiently  defending 
hemselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  eqnally  difficult  to  make 
'Ut  what  advantage  the  mother-country  derives 
irom  her  colonies  still  dependent,  which  she  does 
lot  derive  from  her  independent  colonies,  in  re- 
am for  the  immense  expenditure,  civil  and  mil- 
iary, in  their  name.  It  is  no  longer  exclusive 
rade — it  is  not  waste  lands  for  settlement,  since 
bey  are  barely  used ;  and  the  United  States  absorb 


more  emigrants  than  the  whole  of  our  own  depen- 
dencies together. 

"  Cast  away  the  useless  encumbrances,"  cries 
the  English  economist ;  and  the  actual  state  of  the 
imperial  finances  lends  force  to  the  appeal.  The 
reflex  of  the  revolution  which  is  spreading  over  the 
world  as  fire  over  a  prairie  imparts  a  new  force  to 
the  cry  of  the  colonists — "  Separation  !" — like  the 
portentous  sound  which  Pallas  Athena  threw  into 
the  voice  of  Achilles. 

But  violent  premature  dismemberment  would  be 
hurtful  to  all.  It  would  ruin  the  prestige  of  Eng- 
land, on  which  so  rpuch  of  her  moral  influence 
depends.  It  would  alienate  forever  resources 
which  are  still  invaluable,  though  they  lie  in  abey- 
ance. It  would  cut  off  the  colonies  from  the  great 
source  of  instant  prosperity  and  rapid  growth.  It 
would  leave  the  West  Indies  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  detriment  of  the  colonies, 
the  destruction  of  negro  freedom,  and  the  gain  of 
not  even  the  "  annexing"  republic.  It  would 
leave  New  J^aland  to  be  appropriated  by  France 
as  the  key  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  If  a  spark  of 
wisdom  or  public  virtue  remains  in  England,  none 
of  these  results  will  be  hazarded.  To  that  rem- 
nant of  sense  and  virtue  Sir  William  Molesworth 
is  to  make  his  timely  appeal ;  and  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  anticipate  the  details  and  reasoning  by 
which,  doubtless,  he  will  illustrate  his  subject ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  principles  that  bottom 
the  question  may  prepare  our  readers  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  nature  of  colonial  relation  with  a  mother- 
country  is  determined  by  the  essential  conditions 
of  colonial  existence  :  the  mutual  claims  are  deter- 
mined by  the  mutual  benefit ;  and  unless  the  rela* 
tion  be  based  on  that  substantial  ground,  it  cannot 
survive  times  of  trouble.  What,  then,  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  colonial  existence  ? 

A  colony  is  a  domain  pertaining  to  a  civilized 
state,  which  begins  by  being  a  desert  and  ends  by 
being  a  copy  of  the  parent  state.  The  rapidity  of 
its  growth  is  determined  by  the  nutritive  powers 
of  the  parent.  So  long  as  there  are  vacant  lands 
in  that  colony  unsettled,  so  long  does  the  mother- 
country  retain  an  interest  in  the  colony  as  the  re- 
cipient of  its  redundant  population.  The  land,  at 
first,  manifestly  belongs  to  the  parent  state  :  the 
early  settlers  and  each  relay  of  emigrants  owe  al 
legiance  to  the  parent  state,  and  some  gratitude 
for  being  permitted  to  appropriate  those  lands ; 
which  they  cannot  appropriate  except  under  cover 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  parent  state,  or 
else  other  great  states  might  also  appropriate  those 
lands  and  subdue  the  settlers. 

The  benefit  which  colonies  derive  from  the 
colonial  relation  is  the  direct  nourishment  from  the 
parent  state,  in  the  shape  of  organized  authority, 
accumulated  capital,  and  trained  labor ;  all  three 
things  of  slow  growth,  if  left  to  mere  internal  de- 
velopment. The  independent  colonies,  the  United 
States,  draw  capital  and  labor  from  this  country  ; 
Init  not  so  advantageously  as  colonies  still  con- 
nected might  under  a  good  system  of  colonization  • 
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because  capital  would  have  its  guarantee  under  a 
perfect  union  of  laws  and  authority  between  metro- 
poUtan  and  provincial  states,  and  the  supply  of 
labor  would  be  assorted  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  colonists,  not  only  according  to  the  expulsive 
tendencies  of  overpeopled  districts. 

This  connection  implies  the  correlatives  of  au- 
but  lohat  authority,  what 


thority  and  protection 
protection  1 

The  authority  should  secure  the  due  use  and 
development  of  the  colonial  resources — the  due  ad- 
ministration of  lands  available  for  settlement ;  the 
perfection  of  every  facility  for  intercourse,  political, 
commercial,  and  personal,  between  mother-countr^ 
and  colony,  as  though  the  colony  were  "  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire ;"  the  development  and  training 
of  the  colonial  community  in  all  the  duties  of  cit- 
izenship— self-government,  self-support,  self-de- 
fence. Such  an  authority  would  maintain  itself, 
not  by  limiting  or  restricting,  but  by  unfolding  and 
strengthening,  the  energies  of  the  colony,  so  that 
the  connection  would  be  a  manifest  source  of  wel- 
fare and  strength  to  the  dependency.  The  colo- 
nists would  be  trained  to  self-government  by  the 
freest  institutions,  by  the  appointment  of  colonists 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  local  administration, 
even  to  the  highest  of  all.  No  demand  would  be 
made  on  the  home  government  for  "  civil"  ex- 
penses. Absentees  would  cease  to  be  absent,  if 
the  colonies  became  fields  of  honorary  distinction  ; 
as  indeed  they  might  be  made  the  road  to  distinc- 
tion at  home.  In  this  way  the  colony,  advanced 
to  maturity,  would  be  an  ally  bound  by  every  en- 
dearing tie  of  tradition  and  self-interest  to  be  the 
close  friend  of  the  parent  state ;  "  separation"  be- 
ing neither  sought  nor  dreaded,  but  superseded  by 
equal  federal  companionship. 

No  demands  would  be  made  for  military  ex- 
penses.    The  protection  accorded  to  a  colony  with 
strength  thus  developed  would  consist,  mostly,  in 
the  latent  power  of  the  mother-country.     There  is 
not  a  settlement  we  have  that  would  not  be  able 
and  proud,  with  adequate  political  institutions,  to 
undertake  its  own  defence  against  surprise.  Against 
attacks  from  great  states  at  war  with  the  parent 
state,  it  might  be  protected  from  home  ;  no  force 
could  be  directed  against  even  our  most  distant 
colony.  New  Zealand,  which  might  not  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  force  from  England,  for  the  special 
service.     Such  was  the  case  with  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  whom  we  find  undertaking  to  famish 
men  and  money  so  early  as  1643,  on  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  states  against  Indian  or  Dutch  aggres- 
sion ;  and  even  in  the  special  services,  the  wars  of 
England  against  France  on  American  ground,  the 
states  furnished  their  contingents  ;  "  royal  Amer- 
icans" fought  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.     There  is 
not  a  colony  that  would  not  emulate  the  New  Eng- 
landers. 

We  have  indicated  the  essentials  of  a  colonial 
relation  neither  costly  to  the  mother-country  nor 
oppressive  to  the  dependency — one,  in  fact,  under 
which  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  would  not  cost 
the  mother-country  a  shilling,  but  would  on 


contrary  swell  her  strength,  reciprocate  her  coni- 
merce,  and  augment  her  resources.  What  hinde» 
us  from  setting  free  these  essential  principles,  that 
they  may  work  truly  I  The  obstacle  is  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Downing  street ;  that  it  is  which  prevents 
the  proper  government  of  the  British  colonies,  fo- 
ments disaffection,  and  renders  them  costly  encum- 
brances. It  is  thus  that  the  colonial  office  costs 
this  country  many  millions  sterling  every  year,  and 
endangers  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  We  will 
show  how. 


LIEUTENANT  BARNARd's  THREE  YEARS*  CRUISE 
IN  THE  MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL. 
Lieutenant  Barnard  was  employed  during  the 
years  1844,  '45,  and  '46,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  2^n- 
zibar.  The  principal  object  of  the  service  was 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  ;  but  the  Lietit. 
was  also  employed  in  carrying  troops  and  stores 
from  the  Cape  to  different  scenes  of  action  during 
the  Caffre  war.  In  the  course  of  his  cruises  lie 
visited  the  Mauritius,  the  different  ports  within 
the  colony  of  Southern  Africa,  parts  of  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjacent  islets  or  groups. 
The  principal  station,  however,  was  the  Portuguese 
district  of  Mozambique,  especially  the  town  Quilli- 
mane,  the  head-quarters  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Barnard  was  continually  employed,  some- 
times in  getting  ship-stores,  sometimes  in  excur- 
sions and  pleasure-parties,  but  always  in  picking 
up  information  touching  slave  cargoes  and  expected 
slavers  :  in  the  course  of  which  service,  "  bribery 
and  corruption,"  fibs  and  stratagems,  with  all  the 
other  arts  that  *'  are  fair  in  war,"  appear  to  have 
been  exercised — necessarily,  no  doubt,  but  stil 
not  quite  looked  for  in  expeditions  undertaken  will 
moral  and  religious  objects. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  daylight,  I  visitec 

Said  Hamza,  and  paid  him  thirty  sovereigns  for  hi; 

information.     What  a  fright  he  was  in  !  and  how 

laughed  at  his  ludicrous  speeches,  such  as,  "  Now 

Mr?  Barnard,  you  make  your  face  white,  all  ili» 

same  as  if  you  hear  nothing ;  and  s'pose  anybody 

ask  you  if  Said  Hamza  tell  you  anything  ;  you  say 

he,  poor  fellow  !  what  he  know  ^  I  not  ask  him." 

In  the  evening  he  was  sitting  in  the  porch  a 

Senhor  Isidore's  when  I  popped  upon  him  unex 

pectedly,  and  his  confusion  was  beyond  all  descrip 

tion.      He  changed  color  like  a  chameleon,  an 

looked  black,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  by  turns 

which  highly  amused  me  after  his  morning  lecture 

In  the° course  of  the  day,  I  as  usual  wanders 

about,  whilst  the  Portuguese  were  taking   the! 

siesta,  fishing  for  information  ;  and  in  the  course  o 

conversation  with  the  person  from  whom  I  had  bee 

in  the  habit  of  purchasing  stock,  I  found  that  sb 

had  been  accused  of  telling  me  about  the  brig  ;  an 

I  immediately  pointed  out  to  her  how  much  bettt 

it  would  be  if  she  really  would  give  me  informatioi 

and  pocket  a  good  round  sum  of  money,  instead  o 

bearing  all  the  odium  without  the  reward ;  and 

promised  to  call  again  in  the  evening  after  she  ha 

had  time  to  consider  and  consult  with  her  frienc 

whom  I  had  kept  a  look-out  an  for  some  lini' 

the  I  knowing  he  was  rather  a  loose  fish.     Accordingl; 
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I  found  them,  when  I  called,  in  deep  consultation  ; 
and  after  a  little  beating  about  the  bush,  they  con- 
sented to  inform  me  from  time  to  time  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  slaves,  who  are  constantly  kept  in 
readiness  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quillimane,  to 
march  to  any  point  where  a  vessel  might  appear. 
This  would  give  a  cruiser  ample  time,  as  they  could 
not  get  off  under  several  days. 

The  substance  of  the  book  is  founded  on  the 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  friends  at 
home  ;  or  it  is  the  letters  themselves,  with  formal 
alterations  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  a  con- 
nected shape.  This  gives  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality  to  the  narrative,  but  occasionally  flattens  it 
by  personal  or  commonplace  matters.  Lieutenant 
Barnard  is  a  good-tempered,  active,  enterprising 
sailor  ;  a  diplomatist  in  his  way,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
zealous  on  duty ;  and  with  a  constitution  able  to 
stand  the  exposure,  night  dews,  and  duckings  of  a 
harassing  service  in  a  pestiferous  climate,  though 
not  without  undergoing  an  attack  of  fever.  His 
turn,  however,  is  not  to  literature  or  to  those  sci- 
entific studies  which  give  subjects  to  observe  and 
precision  in  observing  them.  Hence  the  book  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  writer's  opportunities.  Variety 
and  interest  is  imparted  to  the  volume  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  field,  the  novelty  of  the  scenery  and 
the  people,  the  continual  shifting  of  the  scene,  and 
tlie  frequent  introduction  of  remarkable  if  not 
always  very  respectable  characters,  with  whom 
Lieutenant  Barnard  makes  his  readers  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  he  is  himself.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  incident ;  pursuits  of  slavers,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  interviews  with  barbarian  potentates,  an 
attack  by  savages  on  boats,  and  finally  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  last  ship,  the  war-steamer  Thunderbolt, 
by  going  ashore,  and  the  indefatigable  efforts  made 
to  save  her.  The  following  example  of  working 
with  a  will  took  place  at  Mozambique  during  the 
time  Mr.  Barnard  was  in  the  steamer. 

On  the  14th,  finding  that  the  wood  and  water  did 
not  come  off  fast  enough  for  our  English  ideas  of 
doing  work,  I  was  sent  on  shore  to  endeavor  to 
purchase  any  old  wrecks  or  wood  on  the  beach 
and  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  dow,  apparently 
about  100  tonSjbuiltof  very  hard  wood  and  strongly 
fastened  with  iron.  The  breaking  her  up  seemed 
at  first  rather  an  arduous  task,  and  everybody  T  asked 
told  me  I  should  take  two  days  and  a  half;  the  Por- 
tuguese said  a  week ;  however,  we  set  to  work 
with  a  will  about  eleven,  A.  M.,  and  by  two,  P.M., 
the  beams  being  all  sawn  through,  we  got  two  ropes 
on  her ;  got  all  our  hands  and  about  three  hundred 
blacks  on  them,  and  roused  her  broadside  out.  By 
five,  P.M.,  she  was  demolished,  and  two  thirds  of 
her  on  board  the  ship. 

The  scene  on  the  beach  during  this  operation  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  amusing  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  and  will  long  be  remembered  at  Mozam- 
bique as  an  astonishing  proof  of  English  strength 
and  perseverance.  Our  large  powerful  stokers, 
with  arms  like  legs,  making  enormous  sledge-ham- 
mersfly  round  their  heads  like  paddle-wheels,  rend- 
ing large  masses  of  timber  at  every  blow,  appeared 
like  giants  to  the  poor  half-starved  looking  devils 


who  are  obliged  to  have  a  slave  to  open  their  eyes 
of  a  morning.  Hundredsof  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  employed  knocking  out  the  nails  with 
stones ;  and  for  every  nail  they  had  to  carry  a  load 
down  to  the  boat ;  for  which  purpose  I  kept  a  quar- 
termaster constantly  loading  them,  so  that  the  dow 
appeared  to  be  actually  walking  into  the  sea.  Poor 
darkie  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  when 
large  masses  came  down  with  a  crash  they  yelled 
with  delight. 

Of  the  probability  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade 
off-  the  Mozambique  coast,  Mr.  Barnard  speaks 
thus  discouragingly — *'  There  are  so  many  rivers 
and  inlets  on  this  coast  which  a  man-of-war  cannot 
approach,  that  we  might  as  well  try  to  alter  the 
cifrrents  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  as  stop  the 
slave-trade  with  sailing-vessels."  His  facts  seem 
to  us  more  in  equilibrium  than  this  opinion  would 
imply.  From  the  nature  of  the  surf-beaten  shores, 
and  the  bars  that  obstruct  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
the  embarkation  of  the  slaves  appears  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  If 
we  put  aside  all  idea  of  expense,  and  the  loss  of 
English  life,  it  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  on  the  slave-trade  from  Mozambique  might 
be  rendered  so  great  by  numerous  and  active  cruis- 
ers, that  it  might  possibly  be  stopped.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profits  are  so  large  to  all  concerned, 
(a  governor  of  Quillimane  made  60,000  dollars  in 
a  month,  by  peculation  and  slave-fees  or  bribes,) 
and  the  whole  community  is  so  demoralized,  that 
it  is  very  probable  additional  squadrons  would 
merely  add  to  the  miseries  and  mortality  of  (he 
slaves.  Their  price  in  Africa  would  fall ;  a  still 
greater  risk  would  be  run  on  the  more  valueless 
cargo,  and  still  larger  numbers  packed  on  board 
the  slavers,  if  tluit  be  possible. 


Three  Poets  in  a  Puzzle. — I  led  the  horse  to 
the  stable,  when  a  fresh  perplexity  arose.  I  re- 
moved the  harness  without  difficulty,  but,  after 
many  strenuous  attempts,  I  could  not  remove  the 
collar.  In  despair  I  called  for  assistance,  when  aid 
soon  drew  near.  Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  his  in- 
genuity into  exercise,  but,  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  he  relinquished  the  achievement,  as  a 
thing  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now 
tried  his  hand,  but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill 
than  his  predecessor ;  for,  after  twisting  the  poor 
horse's  neck  almost  to  strangulation  and  the  great 
danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  useless  task, 
pronouncing  that  the  horse's  head  must  have  grown 
(gout  or  dropsy)  since  the  collar  was  put  on,  for  he 
said  it  was  a  downright  impossibility  for  such  a 
huge  osfrontis  to  pass  through  so  narrow  a  collar ! 
Just  at  this  instant  a  servant  girl  came  near,  and, 
understanding  the  cause  of  our  consternation,  "La, 
master,"  said  she,  "  you  don't  go  about  the  work 
in  the  right  way.  You  should  do  like  this,"  when, 
turning  the  collar  completely  upside  down,  she 
slipped  it  off  in  a  moment,  to  our  great  humiliation 
and  wonderment,  each  satisfied  afresh  that  theie 
were  heights  of  knowledge  in  the  world  to  which 
we  had  not  yet  attained. — Cottle's  Life  of  Cole- 
ridge. 
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In  the  year  1777,  the  public  mind  was  strongly 
excited  on  finding  a  clergyman  of  celebrity  and  su- 
perior abilities  convicted  of  felony,  and  placed  un- 
der a  sentence  of  death.  That  unhappy  man  was 
Dr.  William  Dodd,  whose  preaching  and  author- 
ship had  long  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  all 
classes  of  people.  His  publications  were  numer- 
ous, amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty,  among  which 
was  a  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  three  folio  volumes,  which  he  had  com- 
piled from  various  sources,  especially  the  inedited 
papers  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  (which  he  by  mistake  at- 
tributed to  Locke,)  and  those  of  Dr.  Waterland. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  for  which  he  acquired  a  just 
popularity  ;  and  his  ministry  attracted  many  hear- 
ers. Vanity,  accompanied  by  a  lavish  expenditure, 
was  his  ruin.  Being  pressed  with  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, he  committed  an  act  of  forgery  upon  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
pupil,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ; 
and  all  attempts  to  obtain  for  him  even  a  commu- 
tation of  punishment  were  unavailing. 

No  class  of  people  under  heaven  had  a  livelier 
interest  in  the  compassion  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley 
than  the  guilty  victims  of  law,  among  whom  the 
humane  and  once-popular  Dr.  Dodd  now  took  his 
place.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  often 
cast  a  slur  upon  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  creed  ;  but 
in  his  trouble  and  humiliation  he  sought  the  coun- 
sel and  asked  the  prayers  of  the  itinerant  and  field 
preacher.  Mr.  Wesley  visited  him  in  prison, 
found  him  with  every  mark  of  true  penitence,  and 
had  a  cheering  hope  that  he  obtained  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  God,  though  the  law  and  its  administra- 
tors were  inexorable.  The  yearning  and  devout 
piety  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  heart  is  particularly 
manifest  in  the  verses  which  he  wrote  on  the 
mournful  occasion.  His  tender  solicitude  ceased 
not  until  the  repentant  transgressor  was  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  help. 

While  the  doctor  was  under  sentence  of  death, 
Miss  Bosanquet,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
Mr.  Fletcher,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
him  on  the  all-important  subject  of  his  personal 
salvation  ;  and  few  persons  were  better  qualified  to 
give  him  the  advice  and  encouragement  that  he 
needed.  Mr.  John  Wesley  intimated  to  the  doc- 
tor in  his  cell,  that  perhaps  some  such  humiliating 
process  was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  repentance, 
and  to  a  believing  acceptance  of  Christ  as  his  Sa- 
viour from  sin  ;  and  it  is  edifying  to  see  the  critic, 
the  orator,  the  commentator,  the  elegant  scholar, 
meekly  receiving  instruction  from  a  sensible  and 
devout  lady,  who  from  her  own  experience  could 
explain  to  him  the  nature  and  fruits  of  justifying 
faith.  She  knew  "  the  sinner's  short  way  to 
God" — a  secret  which  an  erudite  teacher  never 
understood. 

He  highly  appreciated  her  Christian  services 
and   for  her  satisfaction  sent  her  the  follow 
note : — 


■ing 


June  25th,  1777. 
Mr  DEAR  Friend, — On  Friday  morning  I  am 
to  be  made  immortal.  I  die  with  a  heart  truly  con- 
trite, and  broken  under  a  sense  of  its  great  and 
manifold  offences,  but  comforted  and  sustained  by 
a  firm  faith  in  the  pardoning  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
My  earnest  prayer  to  God  is,  that  we  may  meet  and 
know  each  other  in  that  kingdom  towards  which 
you  have  been  so  long  and  so  happily  travelling. 
I  return  you  my  most  affectionate  thanks  for  all 
your  friendly  attentions  to  me  ;  and  have  no  doubt, 
should  any  favorable  opportunity  offer,  you  will 
remember  my  excellent  but  most  afflicted  partner  in 
distress.  I  do  not  know  where  to  direct  to  worthy 
Mr.  Parker,  but  beg  to  trouble  you  with  my  dying 
love  and  kind  remembrance  to  him.  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.     Amen. 

The  importance  which  Mr.  Wesley  attached  to 
this  document  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
he  treasured  up  among  his  papers  a  copy  of  it  in 
his  own  handwriting.  On  the  morning  of  June 
27th,  1777,  the  day  of  the  execution,  he  wrote  the 
following. impressive  stanzas: — 

Refuge  supreme  of  sad  Despair, 
The  outcast's  Hope,  the  sinner's  Friend, 

For  him  we  breathe  our  latest  prayer. 
Whose  life  hath  reached  its  shameful  end : 

For  him  we  in  thy  Spirit  groan. 

And  bear  our  burden  to  the  throne. 

The  mercy  which  he  sought  from  man. 
From  cruel  man  he  could  not  find ; 

But  can  he  ask  thy  grace  in  vain? 
Lover  and  Saviour  of  mankind ! 

Thy  mercy  and  Thy  grace  impart, 

And  fill  with  peace  his  happy  heart. 

Give  him  the  sting  of  death  to  feel 
With  all  his  cancell'd  sins  removed ; 

Now  in  his  soul  thyself  reveal, 
So  dearly  bought,  so  dearly  loved  ; 

Challenge  his  parting  soul  for  thine, 

And  swallow  up  death  in  life  divine! 

What  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  thought  of  the  min- 
isters of  state,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry 
for  mercy  in  this  most  melancholy  case,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  lines,  which  he  wrote 
"  after  the  execution." 

Ah,  who  the  ways  of  Providence  can  know. 
Distributing  or  good  or  ill  below? 

M d  consents  that  murderers  shall  live, 

And  Sodom's  sons  the  royal  grace  receive ; 

Mercy  the  merciful  cannot  obtain. 

And  contrite  Dodd  for  mercy  sues  in  vain  ! 

But,  lo,  the  righteous  Judge  shall  quickly  come. 

And  every  soul  receive  his  equal  doom. 

Who  mercy  now  to  penitents  deny, 

Guilty  yourselves,  and  soon  condemned  to  die, 

(Yourselves  to  felons  if  ye  dare  prefer,) 

Judgment  unmix'd  ye  for  yourselves  prepare, 

And  death  eternal  at  the  last  great  bar ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Dodd,  in  his  last 
note  to  Miss  Bosanquet,  requests  her,  should  it 
ever  be  in  her  power,  to  befriend  his  bereaved 
wife.  With  this  touching  request  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Miss  Bosanquet  would  be  ready  to 
comply.  But  her  aid  could  be  of  little  avail.  The 
loss  of  Dr.  Dodd's  ahiracter,  his  imprisonment, 
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his  trial,  his  condemnation,  the  suspense  connected 
with  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  com- 
mutation of  punishment,  and,  above  all,  the  ter- 
rible execution,  were  too  much  for  the  affectionate 
and  sensitive  mind  of  Mrs.  Dodd  to  sustain.  Rea- 
son fled  ;  and  this  unfortunate  lady  died  a  maniac 
at  Ilford,  in  Essex.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits 
of  unsanctified  pulpit  popularity. — Life  of  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley. 


From  the  Commercial  Adrerllser. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  13th. 

This  morning,  while  enjoying  the  first  of  the 
sea  breeze  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  of  Hotel 
Pharoux,  in  company  with  several  countrymen,  we 
discussed  a  projected  ascent  on  Corcovado  as  though 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  import ;  when  one  of  our 
number,  a  Boston  gentleman,  rather  favored  in  the 
length  of  his  nether  extremities,  who  being  a  great 
walker  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  almost  every  moun- 
tain in  the  neighborhood,  rather  contemptuously 
proposed,  that  if  any  one  would  accompany  him  he 
would  immediately  set  out,  notwithstanding  the 
sun  being  nearly  at  meridian  it  was  the  very  worst 
part  of  the  day  for  such  an  excursion.  Having  by 
this  time  become  inured  to  the  sun  in  this  latitude, 
and  preferring  on  such  an  excursion  but  one  compan- 
ion, I  accepted  his  challenge;  and  we  immediately 
set  about  preparing  for  the  trip. 

Corcovado,  or  Humpback,  is  a  mountain  of  the 
peculiar  shape  indicated  by  its  name ;  its  height  is 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  it  forms 
the  back  ground  in  the  panoramic  view  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  city,  over  which  it  seems  to  frown 
like  some  great  spirit. 

Dressing  ourselves  as  lightly  as  possible,  our 
pockets  containing  an  ample  lunch,  we  set  out. 
Passing  over  the  burning  stones  of  the  city,  we 
soon  stood  beside  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  sit- 
uated on  the  first  high  ground.  After  enjoying  the 
sea-breeze  here  a  while,  we  continued  slowly  to 
mount,  until  arriving  at  a  point  where  the  aqueduct 
runs  nearly  on  a  level  for  two  miles ;  we  followed 
this,  frequently  dipping  our  drinking  cups  into  the 
gurgling  stream  flowing  on  toward  the  city.  This 
aqueduct  was  built  about  a  century  and  a  half  since, 
by  the  Portuguese ;  it  is  a  solid  structure  of  ma- 
sonry, in  the  form  of  an  extended  arch,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  stream  ;  immense 
arches,  as  of  a  bridge,  are  thrown  up  in  the  city 
where  the  work  crosses  between  the  heights ;  its 
length,  finished  in  this  manner,  is  perhaps  two 
leagues,  the  whole  being  about  four. 

In  the  city  are  eight  or  ten  large,  and  some  of 
them  quite  elegant,  superstructures,  from  which  is 
perpetually  gushing  pure  mountain  water ;  these 
fountains  are  continually  surrounded  by  blacks, 
water  carts,  etc.,  filling  their  utensils  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  element  through  the  city.  Wlien  we 
take  into  consideration  that  most  of  the  stone  of 
which  this  aqueduct  is  built,  was,  (as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case,)  brought  from  Portugal,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  enterprise  which  pro- 
jected and  carried  into  eflfect  the  building  of  our 
Croton  duct  has  had  more  than  its  precedent  in 
this.  It  also  shows  what  must  have  been  the  views 
of  the  Portuguese  at  that  time,  when  they  expended 
so  much  for  the  improvement  of  a  provincial  town  ; 
evidently  that  they  saw  in  Rio  Janeiro  the  future 
seat  of  their  own  government.    The  removal  of 


Don  Joao  6th  and  his  court  to  this  city,  although 
they  returned  to  Lisbon,  goes  to  prove  this  fact. 
The  subsequent  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  coronation  as  emperor  of  his  son  Don  Petro  1st, 
secured  to  this  country  a  royal  government ;  its 
emperor  is  the  only  monarch  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  can  boast  of  European  blood  royal. 
Whether  the  government  has  been  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  this  empire,  1  leave  to  the  history  and 
present  state  of  the  country  in  comparison  with  its 
neighbors  of  the  western  world  to  prove. 

Our  walk  now,  although  under  the  blazing  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  slight  protection  of  an  umbrella  only 
intervening,  was  full  of  interest ;  everything  seemed 
hushed  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  heat ;  not 
a  bird  could  be  seen  or  heard,  and  the  leaves  scarce- 
ly rustled  as  the  slight  breeze  stirred  the  branches. 
Far  below  us  on  our  right  lay  extended  a  plain  of 
several  miles'  extent,  under  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation ;  farms,  houses  and  roads  lay  before  us  like 
a  panorama,  and,  but  for  the  snail-like  movement 
of  a  speck  seen  now  and  then  as  some  negro  passed 
from  house  to  house,  all  would  have  seemed  hushed 
in  death. 

On  our  left,  raising  its  head  almost  to  the  clouds, 
was  the  Corcovado  ;  intervening  between  which  and 
ourselves  seemed  an  impregnable  forest ;  the  pros- 
pect of  this,  however,  was  refreshing,  for  in  it  we 
hoped  to  be  sheltered  from  the  now  perpendicular 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  beauty,  the  awful  stillness 
caused  by  the  scorching  heat,  the  extent  and  con- 
trast of  that  noonday  scene,  will  ever  be  stereotyped 
in  my  memory ;  it  must  be  seen  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  one  from  our  northern  clime  to  beg 
appreciated. 

Entering  the  forest,  we  now  commenced  in  ear- 
nest the  ascent,  though  having  sufficient  time  before 
us,  we  rested  every  few  minutes,  and  cooling  our 
mouths  with  the  pure  water  which  flowed  so  abun- 
dantly at  our  side,  we  found  ourselves  much  re 
freshed.  After  continuing  this  ascent  about  an  hour, 
we  came  upon  an  extended  table  land  inhabited  by 
several  market  farmers.  Turning  now  to  the  left, 
vve  parted  company  with  our  friend  the  aqueduct. 
Now  indeed  did  the  steep  ascent  commence,  which 
at  every  step  grew  more  perpendicular :  we  con- 
tinued, however,  to  advance  slowly,  until  finally 
our  efforts  were  rewarded  by  finding  ourselves  at 
the  summit.  This  is  a  huge  conical  rock,  having 
an  area«of  perhaps  three  hundred  feet.  Exhausted 
with  heat  and  exertion  we  threw  ourselves  on  the 
rock  to  rest  before  taking  our  first  look.  And  well 
were  we  repaid  for  our  fatigues  on  rising ;  for  a 
view  was  presented  to  our  eyes  unsurpassable  in 
beauty  and  interest. 

Facing  the  north  we  had  on  our  right  the  ocean 
extending  to  the  horizon,  broken  only  by  the  neigh- 
boring isles,  now  and  then  by  a  distant  sail  either 
approaching  or  leaving  this  beautiful  harbor  ;  rang- 
ing north-east  and  south-west  could  be  traced  the 
line  of  coast  by  the  many  and  remarkably  shaped 
peaks  and  headlands  ;  it  being  a  very  clear  day  we 
distinctly  saw  Cape  Frio,  distant  twenty  leagues  ; 
before  us  lay  the  city  and  harbor ;  the  latjter,  ex- 
tending inland  thirty  miles,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  interspersed  with  many  beautiful  islands, 
the  city  cradled  in  the  valleys  between  us  and  the 
harbor,  the  beautiful  white  crescent-shaped  beaches 
of  Praya  Grande,  Bota  Fogo,  washed  by  the  daik 
waters  of  the  bay,  the  fine  country  seats  and  well 
laid  out  roads,  which  could  be  traced  for  miles,  all 
reduced  and  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the  dis- 
tance, formed  the  most  pleasing  birds-eye  view  im- 
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aginable.  Ships  of  the  line  lying-  in  the  bay  were 
reduced  by  distance  in  size  to  mere  cockle  shells, 
while  the  many-oared  barges,  passing  to  and  fro, 
appeared  like  so  many  centipedes  creeping  on. 

The  sea  breeze,  by  this  time  in  its  full  vigor, 
though  at  first  quite  refreshing,  soon  became  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  almost  requiring,  as  sailors 
have  it,  *'  two  men  to  hold  one  man's  hair  on  ;"  this 
finally  drove  us  from  our  elevated  position,  obliging 
us  to  seek  a  secluded  nook  in  which  to  enjoy  our 
lunch.  The  report  of  guns  again  called  us  to  the 
peak,  when  we  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  general  salute 
of  the  national  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  caused 
by  the  entry  of  a  stranger.  The  effect  was  singu- 
larly beautiful,  as  the  puffs  of  smoke  issued  from 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  concentrating  in  one  gen- 
eral cloud  over  the  harbor,  which  floated  still  below 
our  level,  the  vessels  by  the  distance  rendered  lilli- 
putian  in  size,  and  their  reports  reduced  to  pop-gun 
feebleness. 

We  now  began  the  descent,  which,  though  requir- 
ing some  care,  we  found  decidedly  easier  than  climb- 
ing up.  At  four  o'clock  we  again  stood  on  the 
table-land.  We  now  followed  up  the  line  of  aque- 
duct to  its  source  back  in  the  mountain.  The 
water  is  conducted  from  many  small  springs  into 
the  general  duct,  which  gradually  increases  in  size 
as  it  approaches  the  city. 

From  this  point,  the  botanical  gardens,  distant 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  appeared  immediately  un- 
der us,  and  by  optical  illusion  seemed  but  a  step  from 
where  we  stood,  although  in  reality  our  altitude 
above  them  must  have  been  more  than  two  thousand 
'  feet.  Our  spirit  of  adventure  caused  us  to  forget 
that,  and  no  sooner  was  it  proposed  than  we  con- 
cluded to  make  the  descent. 

As  no  path  existed,  we  at  once  set  our  faces 
downward.  Being  the  youngest  and  most  incau- 
tious of  the  two,  I  took  the  lead.  We  soon  came 
to  a  precipice,  after  passing  which  safely  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  top  of  another,  and  then  another 
presented  itself;  and  another,  and  another ;  now,  it 
bemg  almost  impossible  to  return,  we  found  we  had 
a  precipitous  path  indeed  to  contend  with  if  we  con- 
tinued on  ;  but  having  set  out,  we  concluded  to  go 
through,  difficult  as  it  might  prove  to  be.  Our 
prospect  now  was  truly  interesting.  Sunset  ap- 
proaching with  almost  no  twilight  in  this  latitude, 
the  nights  dark,  the  darkness  naturally  heightened 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest,  all  tending  to  urge 
us  onward  as  rapidly  as  possible  while  daylight 
still  served.  Grown  desperate  by  the  continuity 
of  precipices,  and  emboldened  by  having  thus  far 
passed  them  in  safety,  I  now  became  almost  fearless 
in  my  leaps,  though  checked  by  my  cautious  friend, 
who  looked  at  the  dangers  with  an  older  eye.  I 
must  confess  that  the  prospect  of  passing  a  night 
in  such  a  place,  visions  of  snakes  and  other  reptiles 
rising  before  me  as  of  no  very  pleasing  bed-fellows, 
served  to  urge  me  forward  in  haste,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  of  broken  limbs. 

At  one  time,  it  now  being  quite  dark,  after  a 
circuitous  and  difficult  descent  over  a  steep  rock 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  summit  of  another,  ap- 
parently as  tedious.  Almost  despairino-  of  ever 
getting  through  our  troubles,  and  rendered  more 
rash  thereby,  I  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  in  much  less  time  ;  and  in  spite  of  my  Mentor's 
cautions  and  entreaties,  I  hung  off  and  dropped  into 
the  darkness.  Fortunately,  the  branch  of  a  tree 
some  twenty  feet  below  eased  the  fall,  and  I  re- 
ceived no  further  injury  than  a  slight  bruise,  not 
felt  at  the  time.     Being  now  at  the  bottom,  by 


looking  toward  the  sky  I  could,  in  the  small  light 
left,  direct  my  friend  how  to  descend  to  the  best 
advantage. 

And  again,  thinking  I  had  found  an  open  path,  I 
entered  upon  it;  it  proved  to  be  a  long  flat  rock 
with  slight  descent,  over  which  water  was  running, 
and  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  moss,  extremely 
slippery,  I  soon  involuntarily  began  to  slide,  and  on 
attempting  to  stop  slipped  down  ;  every  moment  in- 
creasing the  speed,  to  result  in  I  knew  not  what ;  but 
had  every  reason  to  imagine  a  precipice,  over  which  I 
should  be  dashed  to  the  bottom.  On,  on  slid  I,  with 
increasing  velocity,  till  a  sudden  shock  told  me  my 
slide  was  ended,  and  I  made  happy  in  finding  my- 
self with  bones  unbroken,  which  was  lustily  testi- 
fied to  by  shouting  to  my  companion  ;  his  distant 
answer  showed  how  far  I  had  travelled  in  so  short 
a  time,  which  same  query  he  put  to  me,  and  also 
how  he  should  get  to  where  I  was ;  to  my  advice 
that  he  should  sit  down  and  do  likewise  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  groping  about 
this  scene  of  my  escape  half  an  hour,  awaiting  his 
circuitous  descent.  I  had  come  with  such  velocity 
as  to  be  thrown  over  a  deep  chasm,  about  five  feet 
in  width,  upon  a  flat  rock  lying  some  ten  feet  below 
the  edge  of  the  slide.  It  is  singular  that  although, 
from  the  effects  of  bruises  and  sprains,  we  were 
both  laid  up  next  day,  we  at  the  time  did  not  feel 
the  slightest  scratch.  I  had  now  to  take  a  first-rate 
lecture  from  my  friend,  who,  numbering  more  than 
twice  my  years,  felt  the  danger  of  such  desperate 
leaps  more  than  myself;  to  the  home  question, 
what  could  he  do  if  I  should  break  my  legs?  I  had 
no  answer,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  promise  to 
be  more  cautious. 

It  was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock ;  we  had  been 
three  hours  getting  thus  far,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
we  should  never  see  the  bottom  of  our  troubles.  To 
the  pitch  darkness  existing,  was  added  the  felicity 
of  wading,  in  mud  and  water,  (for  we  were  walking 
in  the  bed  of  a  stream  as  our  clearest  path,)  among 
dead  trees  and  branches,  gtoping  our  way  along, 
starting  up  now  and  then  some  bird  or  animal  which 
fluttered  or  rushed  past  suddenly,  causing  us  to 
start  with  fear  that  it  might  be  some  formidable 
enemy.  Having  now  proceeded  some  time  without 
encountering  a  precipice,  we  began  to  pluck  up 
courage,  which  was  heightened  by  finding  a  felled 
tree — now  we  felt  we  were  again  in  the  world. 

By  cautiously  examining  the  ground,  we  found 
a  slight  path  which  we  joyously  followed,  frequently 
groping  on  hands  and  knees  for  fear  of  losing  it. 
But  we  were  destined  to  have  one  more  descent  be- 
fore arriving  on  level  ground.  By  some  accident  I 
we  lost  our  path,  of  which  fact  we  were  made  aware 
by  one  of  us  falling  over  a  kind  of  steppe,  the  face 
of  the  precipice  being  formed  by  a  succession  of  J 
platforms,  one  above  the  other,  varying  in  height 
from  three  to  six  feet.  Being  in  total  darkness,  and 
ignorant  of  the  formation  or  extent  of  these  steppes, 
one  or  the  other  of  us  managed  to  tumble  over  the 
first  three  or  four,  which  served  to  show  the  fol- 
lower how  to  get  down  without  falling.  We  soon 
learned  our  road  and  managed  accordingly ;  after 
dropping  over  about  twenty  of  these  slight  descents, 
we  were  made  happy  in  finding  about  us  signs  of 
cultivation,  and  soon  a  path  was  detected,  following 
which  we  came  to  a  farm  house.  Two  savage  curs 
attempted  to  frighten  us  away,  but  being  now  in  no 
mood  to  be  scared  by  aught  appertaining  to  civil- 
ization, each  armed  with  a  club,  we  approached  the 
house  unharmed. 

On  knocking,  a  red  night-cap  was  protruded  from 
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one  of  ihe  jalousies  with  a  gruff  '^  Quern  heV 
^^Amigos,^^  we  answered  ;  our  tongue  showing  us  to 
be  foreigners,  the  question  was  quickly  put,  ''Donde 
vem? "  (whence  came  ye?)  *'From  the Corcovado, 
down  this  side."  "  Senhores,"  said  our  friend  of 
the  night-cap,  "did  you  say  you  came  this  way 
from  the  Corcovado?"  *'  Sim,  Senhor,"  we  per- 
sisted in  spite  of  his  doubts ;  but  as  we  were  used 
up,  and  still  four  leagues  from  bed,  we  cut  short  our 
garrulous  neighbor's  conversation  by  inquiring  the 
shortest  road  ;  and  leaving  him  muttering,  ^'  Estcs 
estrangeiros  sao  diabos,''  (these  foreigners  are  the 
devil,)  we  set  out  for  the  city. 

Had  our  Yankee  friends  seen  us  now,  as,  con- 
tentedly whiffing  our  cheroots,  and  happily  talking 
over  danger  past,  we  hurried  through  Bota  Fogo 
toward  our  lodgings,  well  might  they  have  gone  on 
the  other  side,  for  hats,  coats,  trousers,  boots,  and 
in  fact  faces  and  hands,  were  in  as  tattered  and  torn 
condition  as  they  well  could  be,  and  still  hold  to- 
gether ;  the  rags  showing  to  advantage,  except 
where  they  were  well  plastered  over  with  mud.  No 
wonder  the  porter  at  Hotel  Pharoux  at  first  denied 
entrance  to  two  such  objects.  J.  E.  S. 


From  the  Spectator,  3  June. 
THE   DUTY   OF   STATESMANSHIP   TO   EUROPE. 

We  watch  in  vain  for  an  European  policy — a 
master  policy  that  shall  arise  out  of  the  turmoil, 
and  compose  the  troubled  waters  with  the  hand  of 
a  wise  power.  Our  own  statesmen,  if  we  can 
penetrate  the  obscure  of  diplomacy,  appear  to  view 
the  storm  with  insensate  unconcern. 

Yet  they  cannot,  at  least  all  of  them  cannot,  be 
blind  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  civilization 
and  welfare  of  the  world  !  All  Europe  is  disor- 
ganized— opinions  are  let  loose — passions  are  li- 
censed :  it  is  a  time  of  danger  and  trouble,  in 
which,  if  grave  and  courageous  men  do  not  advance 
to  defend  the  right,  violent  extremes  and  brute 
force  will  seize  possession  of  power,  and  turn  it  to 
their  own  uses.  In  France,  while  revolutionary 
idleness  has  arrested  industry,  national  insolvency 
and  growing  pauperism  are  producing  an  immense 
disposable  population,  excited  by  the  French  mili- 
tary spirit  and  propagandism,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  only  great  exportable  produce  of  France  will 
be  republican  armies.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it 
— let  the  probabilities  be  gathered  from  the  patent 
facts.  Germany  is  torn  by  disputation  in  which 
no  party  seems  dominant,  except  the  duel-drilled 
students  to  whom  the  universal  "  row"  is  sport, 
and  the  spectacled  professors  to  whom  the  conflicts 
of  mankind  are  materials  for  intellectual  specula- 
tion. Vienna  is  a  prey  to  unaccustomed  and  un- 
profitable riot ;  and  its  fugitive  emperor  appeals 
forcibly  to  the  retail-dealer  spirit  of  watering-places 
and  "fashionable  resort"  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  reaction.  Russia  is  patient,  awaiting  some  state 
of  matters  in  which  she  would  be  more  at  home. 
Italy  is  warring  single-handed  against  the  two- 
beaked  eagle,  and  is  troubled  in  her  struggles  by 
every  sort  of  fear  for  the  future  ;  fear  of  internal 
treachery — from  the  madder  republicans,  who  can 
undo  a  practical  policy  but  cannot  establish  one — 
from  the  hereditary  traitor  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 


who  is  still  suffered  to  palm  his  fraudulent  assur- 
ances on  Italy  ;  fear  of  aggression  from  without — 
from  the  despotic  allies  of  Ferdinand — from  the 
mischievous,  destructive,  and  tyrannical  republican- 
ism of  military  France.  Yet  in  Italy  alone,  where 
war  is  raging,  do  we  discern  the  genuine  states- 
manlike temper  and  scope  of  view ;  that  vigorous 
union  of  head  and  hand  which  can  master  the  true 
meaning  of  events  and  command  the  active  cour- 
age to  encounter  them. 

The  question  of  any  great  state  is  the  question 
of  Europe  ;  if  order,  if  sane  councils,  if  wise  power, 
can  be  firmly  established  in  any  region  now  con- 
vulsed, that  mastery  will  perforce  maintain  itself 
against  the  assault  of  anarchy  and  extend  itself  to 
the  other  nations.  But  in  no  part  is  the  national 
question  so  simply  and  distinctly  presented,  so  ma- 
tured, so  well  handled  by  the  native  people,  as  in 
Italy.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
Italy  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  We  pre- 
sume not  to  dictate  the  policy  that  should  grow 
out  of  a  true  intelligence — that  must  be  determined 
by  ulterior  events  ;  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  make 
the  English  people  understand. 

In  Italy,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  events  of 
the  time  are  characterized  by  a  remarkable  distribu- 
tion in  the  crimes  of  violence  and  the  virtues  of 
moderation.  The  class  that  most  readily  and  uni- 
formly resort  to  criminal  violences  are  the  "  low- 
est" and  the  "  highest" — the  royal  classes  and 
the  dregs  of  the  population.  It  is  so  in  Italy ; 
Ferdinand  gives  Naples  up  to  pillage  by  his  Swiss 
soldiers  and  the  lazzaroni ;  Austria,  who  used 
the  peasantry  of  Gallicia  to  murder  the  nobles,  has 
also  by  preconcerted  stratagems  arranged  whole- 
sale massacres  in  Milan,  in  order  to  deter  the  peo- 
ple from  political  movement,  even  of  the  most 
peaceful  kind — even  from  petitioning.  The  story 
had  already  been  told  ;  but  it  now  has  the  voucher 
of  the  Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  a  man  of  un- 
questionable authority  in  every  respect — of  knowl- 
edge, acumen,  and  honor.  He  has  published  a 
narrative  of  the  events  at  Milan  in  February,  under 
the  title  of  ILutti  Delia  Lombardia — "  The  Strug- 
gles of  Lombardy ;"  and  it  is  presented  to  the 
English  public  by  his  countryman,  Signer  Prandi.* 
The  narrative  places  beyond  doubt  the  atrocities  by 
which  Austria  sought  to  maintain  her  authority  in 
the  last  extremity.  It  also  confirms,  by  distinct 
and  authenticated  documentary  evidence,  our  as- 
surance that  the  so-called  "  paternal"  government 
of  Austria  was  intolerable  for  its  inexorable  tyran- 
ny and  its  vexatious  minuteness  of  restraint ;  while 
the  pretence  that  Austria  promoted  the  "  material" 
welfare  of  Italy  was  a  fallacy  ;  she  obstructed 
every  attempt  to  promote  the  material  welfare  by  a 
combination  of  the  Italian  governments.  She  even 
interfered  by  her  agents  to  maintain  tyrannical  ad- 
ministration, and  to  obstruct  material  improvements 
within  other  states  ostensibly  independent.  And 
when,  at  last,  long  years  of  discipline  in  penance 

*  "Austrian  Assassinations  in  Lombardy.  By  the  Mar- 
quis Massimo  d'Azeglio.  Edited  by  Forlunato  Prandi. 
Translated  from  the  Italian."    Published  by  Newby. 
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for  past  transgression,  with  the  spread  of  political 
intelligence  from  Western  Europe,  have  restored 
political  virtue  and  vigor  to  the  Italians,  and  have 
rendered  the  bondage  unbearable,  Austria  has  no 
better  statesmanship  wherewith  to  encounter  the 
true  statesmen  of  Italy,  her  princes,  her  nobles,  her 
people,  all  now  leagued  against  her,  than  base 
stratagems  and  sanguinary  cruelty  proper  to  buc- 
caneers. D'Azeglio  shows  that  in  February,  Aus- 
trian officials  planned  wholesale  insults  to  draw 
out  the  people  of  Milan,  bespoke  beds  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and  in  other  ways  prearranged  a  massacre 
— which  did  take  place.  The  moderation,  the 
self-possessed  fortitude,  were  monopolized  by  the 
Italians  ;  D'Azeglio  justly  challenges  admiration 
for  the  spirit  which  made  the  Milanese,  when  they 
conquered  the  Austrians,  abstain  from  taking  re- 
venge on  the  instruments  of  Austrian  tyranny ; 
not  a  single  man  among  the  insolent  ministers,  not 
a  single  goaler  or  policeman,  was  sacrificed. 

"Italy,"  said  Metternich,  "is  a  geographical 
expression."  What  is  "  Austria  1"  asks  D'Aze- 
glio :  "Austria  is  the  empire — the  twelve  prov- 
inces, or  states,  or  kingdoms,  which  compose  it, 
and  the  thirty-six  millions  who  inhabit  it ;"  not  the 
government  of  Vienna — "  the  few  among  the 
many" — "  the  living  and  permanent  expression  of 
the  trearties  of  1815:" 

*  *  *  Treaties  carried  by  force,  and  neither 
accepted  nor  signed  by  the  parties  really  interested 
tlierein — treaties  virtually  abandoned  ;  first,  because 
you  have  yourselves  violated  them  whenever  you 
had  the  power,  or  it  suited  your  purpose  to  do  so  ; 
secondly,  because  those  on  whom  you  imposed  them, 
by  virtue  of  your  power,  have  also  on  their  side  vio- 
lated them  when  they  could ; — treaties  which  must 
perish  by  virtue  of  the  same  principle  on  which  they 
were  grounded. 

In  Italy,  as  in  Europe,  no  reliance  can  in  future 
be  placed  on  these  treaties  as  the  basis  of  order ; 
they  are  extinct,  in  motive,  object,  public  respect, 
and  technical  validity.  True  statesmanship  must 
concern  itself  with  realities.  Professional  states- 
men cannot  restore  the  peace  and  order  of  Europe 
by  official  forms,  by  diplomatic  circumlocutions  or 
parliamentary  evasions,  like  those  of  M.  Guizot, 
who  so  well  practised  "  the  diplomatic  art  of  re- 
taining office."  Treaties  which  ignore  the  natural- 
arrangements  of  race— which  affect  to  treat  nations 
as  "  a  geographical  expression"— which  stipulate 
only  the  "  rights"  of  individual  royalty  and  the 
privileges  of  bureaux— which  provide  no  appeal 
for  the  people  should  their  rights  be  invaded— can- 
not stand  when  those  very  people  have  their  eyes 
open  and  the  sword  in  their  hands.  D'Azeglio  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  to  England  and 
France. 

Perhaps  these  two  great  nations— the  arbiters  and 
guides  of  civilized  Christendom — may  persuade 
themselves  that  the  possibility  of  such  events  as 
have  occurred  at  Milan  proves  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  ere  they  can   boast  of  true  civilization. 

They  may  possibly  seek  the  solution  of  this  prob- ^.. 

*era— "To  find  a  method  by  which  the  people  injlutism. 


their  relations  with  their  rulers  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  ; 
and  by  the  term  law,  I  mean  not  the  civil  or  polit- 
ical law,  but  the  law  of  Christianity — the  law  of 
nature — the  law  of  humanity."     *     *     * 

I  will  repeat  to  the  great  nations  in  the  van  of 
civilization — So  long  as  there  can  occur  within  your 
bosom  such  events  as  those  of  Gallicia  in  last  year 
and  of  Milan  in  this,  without  the  possibility  of  check 
or  punishment,  your  civilization  is  an  illusion  ;  its 
greatest  blessing  is  withheld  ;  its  greatest  want  un- 
satisfied ;  its  most  important  problem  unsolved — 
namely,  to  provide  the  means  of  protecting  the  most 
sacred  rights,  even  natural  rights.  Find  some  so- 
lution for  this  problem,  or  cease  to  boast  of  your 
civilization. 

Observe,  D'Azeglio  appeals  to  England  and 
France  ;  the  force  of  this  appeal  is  made  more  in- 
telligible by  his  editor  Prandi,  in  an  introductory 
preface — 

There  is  no  province  in  Italy  where  Austria, 
ever  since  1815,  has  not  carried  on  a  permanent  con- 
spiracy against  every  improvement,  and  where  she 
has  not  unhesitatingly  marched  her  troops  against 
us,  in  spite  of  the  independence  secured  to  us  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Schooled  by  these  repeated 
aggressions,  the  Italians  at  length  learned  that  they 
had  no  chance  of  enjoying  their  just  rights  while 
Austria  possessed  any  influence  in  Italy  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  have  unanimously  risen,  with  the 
determination  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  she 
is  utterly  driven  from  the  land.     *     *     * 

From  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  the 
Italians  have  declared  their  resolution  to  recover  their 
independence,  if  possible  by  their  own  exertions, 
and  in  conjunction  with  their  princes ;  but  if  they 
cannot  in  this  manner  attain  their  object,  there  are 
no  steps  they  will  hesitate  to  lake— even  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  republic,  and  the  hazardous  acceptance 
of  the  assistance  proffered  by  the  French. 

Every  attempt  to  thwart  Charles  Albert  in  his 
brave  and  patriotic  enterprise — every  endeavor  to 
estrange  the  Italian  princes  from  the  national  cause, 
or  to  disparage  them  in  the  good  opinion  of  their 
subjects — can  therefore  do  no  good  to  Austria,  and 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  progress 
of  republicanism,  French  intervention,  and  general 
war. 

And  they  would  be  right ;  even  such  means  of 
escape  are  better  than  bondage  under  such  a  mas- 
ter as  Austria  was.  But,  happily,  in  the  felicitous 
and  eloquent  language  of  D'Azeglio — "  The  Con-  - 
gress  of  Vienna,  the  great  sheet-anchor  of  diplo- 
macy, succeeded  in  but  one  thing — that  is,  in  ren- 
dering all  that  it  attempted  impossible.  Europe 
has  destroyed  all  that  was  then  established." 
Events  have  grown  too  strong  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  jargon  of  diplomacy  ;  and  if  peace  and  order  are 
to  be  reestablished  in  Europe,  in  place  of  official 
routine  to  deal  with  forms,  real  statesmanship  must 
come  forward  to  deal  with  realities.  Unless  states- 
manship do  this — unless  those  who  prize  order  ad- 
vance to  defend  it  by  the  means  suitable — it  will 
be  a  prey  all  over  Europe,  either  to  the  hordes  of 
vagabond  anarchists,  the  "  dangerous  cksses"  of 
the  cities  in  the  west,  or  to  the  hordes  of  Russian 
barbarians  that  furnish  the  forlorn  hope  of  abao- 
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The  ofRcial  publication  of  more  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  between  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  and  the  Spanish  government  has  occa- 
sioned a  burst  of  indignant  ridicule,  on  account  of 
the  evident  suppressions.  "  It  is  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt," exclaims  the  Times,  "  to  withhold  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  information  which  it  af- 
fects to  communicate."  And  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle is  still  more  sarcastic.  There  are,  indeed, 
grounds  for  the  allegation  ;  it  is  obvious  that  some 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  despatches — probably  the 
cardinal  and  critical  documents  of  the  whole  set — 
have  been  withheld.  Some  of  the  documents 
given  are  fragmentary ;  one  breaks  off  abruptly 
with  the  word  '*  states" — not  giving  what  is  stated. 
Every  hiatus  is  a  dark  recess  wherein  the  fancy 
may  revel  at  will,  and  may  presume  all  sorts  of 
intrigues,  insinuations,  impertinences,  or  other 
diplomatic  amenities.  It  plainly  appears  that  Mr. 
Bulwer  had  the  worst  opinion  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, sympathized  with  its  most  inveterate 
antagonists,  predicted  its  downfall,  and  wished  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  government  observed  the  coincidence  be- 
tween his  views  and  those  of  its  domestic  enemies, 
suspected  him,  and  wished  him  gone.  Many 
pleasant  things  that  may  have  passed  on'  these 
topics  are  presumed  to  lie  under  the  asterisks  in 
the  published  copies  ;  and  much  indignation  is  ex- 
pressed, on  all  sides,  at  the  withholding  of  such 
titbits. 

We  do  not  see  the  special  reasons  for  this  par- 
ticular assault  on  the  foreign  secretary.  Often, 
indeed,  we  have  condemned  the  system  of  secrecy 
by  which  the  foreign  office  is  permitted  to  render 
itself  virtually  irresponsible  till  long  after  the  fact  ; 
but  we  have  received  little  support  in  our  animad- 
versions ;  and  the  "  discretion"  or  '*  indulgence" 
so  carelessly  claimed  by  the  foreign  secretary  has 
been  so  easily  accorded  by  parliament  and  public, 
that  he  may  show  established  usage  in  favor  of  his 
practice.  What  great  correspondence  has  not  been 
marked  by  similar  mutilations?  Recollect  the 
omissions  in  divers  diplomatic  blue  books,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  United  States,  to  China,  and 
indeed  to  every  question  of  moment.  Many  old 
clerks  in  the  foreign  office  will  be  quite  astonished 
at  the  noise  made  about  the  suppressions  in  this 
new  volume. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  their  astonishment 
is  doomed  to  a  more  and  more  frequent  renewal, 
until  it  be  crowned  by  the  enforcement  of  some 
fresh  rule.  The  fact  is,  that  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  changing  ;  people  are  aw^akening  to 
a  sense  of  their  right  to  know  what  the  public  ser- 
vants are  doing  in  foreign  parts.  A  notion  is 
gaining  ground,  that  it  would  be  safer  if  public 
opinion  were  to  overhaul  and  check  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  reckless 
and  ambitious  ingenuities  of  Lord  Palmerston  or 
the  humors  of  ambassadors. 

While  newspapers  tell  so  much — often  near  the 


truth,  if  seldom  quite  accurate — open  avowal  of 
the  real  facts  cannot  often  do  harm,  and  must  often 
do  good.  The  mischief  of  secrecy  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  present  instance.  Here  are  two 
countries  on  the  eve  of  a  squabble,  if  not  in  the 
midst  of  it,  before  the  public  of  either  had  a  sus- 
picion of  the  fact.  Nay,  the  usual  preliminary  to 
a  declaration  of  war  has  been  taken,  and  our  am- 
bassador has  been  dismissed.  For  anything  known 
to  the  contrary,  actual  war  may  follow — may  be 
already  begun  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  con- 
jectures founded  on  the  ominous  silence  of  minis- 
ters. At  the  best,  doubt  and  mistrust  possess  the 
public  mind.  Now  we  insist  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  could  not  do  so  much  harm  as  the 
doubts  and  irresponsibilities  of  secrecy  have  already 
done  in  this  Spanish  affair. — Spectator,  3  June. 


From  the  Spectator,  3J  June. 
ANTI-SLAVERY   AND  FREE    TRADE. 

Our  slave-trade  policy  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  national  caprice  upon 
record.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  that  traffic, 
commencing,  as  it  did,  in  the  benevolent  ingenuity 
of  Las  Casas,  is  most  instructive  to  the  student  of 
political  ethics.  We  prosecuted  the  traffic  with 
zeal — forced  it  on  our  colonies — and  owe  some 
part  of  our  "  national  greatness"  to  the  wealth 
which  accrued  from  it.  We  continued  that  course 
until  the  atrocities  of  the  traffic  had  been  dinned 
into  our  ears  by  the  utmost  perseverance  of  obsti- 
nate enthusiasm,  not  unmixed  with  sectarian  fanat- 
icism. At  last,  the  British  trade  in  slaves  was 
abolished. 

The  anti-slavery  spirit  did  not  die.  We  must 
abolish  slavery  itself,  all  over  the  world,  begin- 
ning with  our  own  colonies.  Again  long  years 
of  apathy ;  again  a  total  subjection  to  a  fit  of  pious 
furor.  Anti-slavery  was  allowed  to  rule  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  and  everything  must  be  given 
up  to  it — national  policy,  party  politics,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  private  property,  commercial  interests, 
parliamentary  grants,  ministerial  predilections,  free 
trade — everything,  in  short,  that  a  nation  can 
contemplate. 

Yea,  even  the  success  of  the  measures  them- 
selves. They  were  carried  out  with  such  rash- 
ness— a  rashness  not  the  less  because  it  was 
continued  through  protracted  periods — that  suc- 
cess was  rendered  impossible.  Emancipation  was 
so  managed,  that  the  experiment  has  hitherto 
failed,  as  a  national  exemplar  of  free  negro  labor; 
and  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  has  been  so 
carried  on,  that  our  interference  has  actually  aug- 
mented its  shocking  horrors — multiplied  its  mur- 
ders, without  certainly  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  slaves  shipped  from  Africa.  However,  to 
fanaticism  were  accorded  the  name  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  name  of  slave-trade  suppression,  and 
those  were  deemed  enough. 

Sated  with  success  and  sameness,  the  humor 
changed.  "  Free  trade"  possessed  the  country, 
and  all  must  be  sacrificed  to  free  trade — party  pol- 
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itics  again,  private  interests,  national  traditions, 
colonial  rights,  parliamentary  '*  consistency,"  min- 
isterial predilections — everything,  including  even 
anti-slavery.  Inter  alia,  the  bigots  of  free-trade, 
forgetting  the  precept  of  one  of  their  great  teach- 
ers, seize  upon  the  notion  that  sugar  may  be  made 
cheaper ;  and  so,  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  by 
a  penny  the  pound,  our  own  sugar  colonies  are 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  anti-slavery  policy  after 
them — that  policy  for  which  such  enormous  sacri- 
fices have  been  made.  The  touching  little  hand- 
bills, headed  with  a  kneeling  and  chained  negro 
crying,  **  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?"  once 
bedewed  with  the  popnlar  tears,  are  now  an  anti- 
quated joke.  Free-trade  sports  among  the  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  inex- 
orable wisdom  of  Manchester.  The  regeneration 
of  the  negro,  on  one  side — the  abandonment  of 
our  colonies  and  ruin  of  the  proprietors,  on  the 
other — such  things  are  for  derision.  Grave  and 
substantial  men  of  great  London  city  meet  to  pro- 
test publicly  against  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
these  national  caprices ;  and  a  Manchester  broad- 
brim skims  in  among  them  to  make  sport  of  their 
deliberations,  and  exult  in  their  discomfiture. 
Quakerism  echoes  the  economist,  that  avowed 
apostle  of  pure  "  selfishness,"  and  taunts  the  city 
with  postponing  money  profits  to  generous  philan- 
thropy. The  penny  a  pound  on  sugar  is  tangible 
wisdom ;  and  the  movable  part  of  the  public, 
which  once  ran  headlong  after  the  shadow  of  anti- 
slavery,  is  now  mad  after  that  smallest  unit  of  lu- 
cre ;  ministers  falling  in  with  the  crowd,  and 
shouting  the  cry  of  the  day,  as  peaceful  folks  do 
in  a  street  riot,  not  with  any  thought  of  express- 
ing convictions,  but  solely  to  save  their  bones  or 
their  pockets. 

But  the  "  penny  saved  "  is  not  always  a  "  pen- 
ny gained,"  either  in  economy  or  morals.  The 
economical  prospect  is,  that,  after  a  brief  transition 
time,  the  odd  "  penny,"  taken  from  our  own  free- 
labor  cultivators,  will  pass  in  monopoly  to  the 
planters  of  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico,  who  stimulate 
cultivation  by  the  lash.  The  moral  certainty  is, 
that  through  our  process  of  suppressing  the  slave- 
trade  by  an  armed  squadron,  more  lives  are  lost, 
more  tortures  inflicted,  than  would  accrue  under 
an  open  traflSc  in  African  flesh,  regulated  by  the 
ordinary  motives  that  induce  men  to  care  for  their 
property. 
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Paris,  June  14,  1848. 
Ou  allo7ts-nous ?  whither  drive  we?  is  the 
common  French  exclamation.  The  vessel  of  state 
is  among  breakers,  and  all  concord  is  wanting 
about  direction  or  port.  As  yet  there  are  no  insti- 
tutions ;  the  republic  is  not  born.  The  leading  ar- 
ticle in  La  Presse  of  this  morning  is  prefaced 

'^ Why  a  constitution?^'  The  second  main  ques- 
tion is — A  guoi  hon  ?  what  would  it  be  good  for  ] 
The  conclusion — No  constitution!  It  is  then  ex- 
plained how  France  could  dispense  with  organic 


laws.  The  edit-or  of  La  Presse,  Girardin,  has 
just  failed  as  a  candidate  for  the  assembly  ;  so  has 
de  Genoude,  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  an- 
other pestilent  demagogue.  They  commit  enough 
of  mischief  with  their  journals.  Girardin  says 
that  he  has  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France  a  sum 
transmitted  to  him  from  the  French  at  New  Orleans 
for  the  heroes  of  February :  he  witholds  it  until 
he  has  ascertained  the  application  of  the  domestic 
contributions  of  the  same  destination.  His  own 
pecuniary  reputation  is  not  i/nimpeached. 

Never  was  a  civilized  community  in  so  strange 
a  situation  as  Paris  has  been  for  the  last  five  or  six 
days.  Every  one  is  disturbed  in  the  forenoon  by 
awful  rumors  of  plots  and  insurrections ;  immense 
attroupements ,  mob  gatherings,  each  evening  ;  all 
possible  seditious  cries  and  other  manifestations ; 
and  then,  charges  of  horse  and  foot,  numberless 
arrests,  and  tardy  dispersion  until  the  morrow. 
The  military  commanders  have  employed  new 
tactics.  It  was  found  that  these  convocations 
broke,  indeed,  before  the  bayonets  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  cavalry,  but  managed  to  recongregate 
quickly  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and  to  close 
behind  the  public  force.  On  Saturday  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  full  throng  and  debate  until 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  encompassed  by  fifteen 
thousand  troops  skilfully  posted.  Nearly  six  thou- 
sand could  find  no  egress ;  they  were  caught : 
on  ne  passe  pas !  The  national  guards  searched 
numbers ;  those  who  bore  arms  were  marched  to 
prison,  under  the  new  decree  ;  none  were  permitted 
to  depart  until  dawn.  An  Englishman  indignantly 
relates  and  complains  in  Galignani's  Messenger, 
that  he  and  others,  including  ^mencans,  underwent 
capture  in  a  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood,  when 
quietly  at  dinner :  the  captors  conducted  them  to 
one  of  the  official  folds,  from  which  they  were  not 
released  before  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The 
coffee-houses  and  restaurants  have  been,  in  fact, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  parties  that  supplied  the 
mob  with  francs  and  watchcries.  Hence  the  in- 
discriminate swoop  by  the  police  and  tlie  guards. 
Curiosity  has  proved  "  no  joke"  to  many  of  both 
sexes  :  among  the  prisoners  escorted  to  the  pre- 
fecture, two  attaches  of  the  British  legation,  and 
an  English  lady  in  man's  attire,  are  mentioned. 
Women  are  trodden  down  and  seriously  hurt, 
every  afternoon,  yet  they  continue  to  venture  into 
the  thickest  of  the  concourses.  Ladies  crowd  the 
galleries  of  the  national  assembly  when  the  mem- 
bers hardly  feel  themselves  safe  in  their  fortress, 
with  twenty  thousand  select  defenders,  of  every 
arm,  scientifically  distributed  in  the  neigborhood. 
Methinks,  some  timidity  belongs  to  feminine  deli- 
cacy. Should  we  admire  boldness  in  a  female, 
except  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  ? 

Most  of  the  twelve  hundred  persons  arrested 
between  the  7th  and  12th  instant,  carried  arms 
under  their  clothes,  and  not  a  few  of  them  sums 
of  money  meant  for  distribution.  The  general  and 
constant  cry  was  Vive  Louis-Napoleon !  Hence 
the  period  is  called  the  Bonapartist.     This  cwi 
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tinues.  The  great  day  was  the  12th,  when  the 
pretender  was  expected  to  appear  and  claim  his 
seat  in  the  assembly.  Its  turmoil,  attrovpements, 
military  array,  and  agitations  of  every  sort,  ex- 
ceeded any  since  the  revolution  of  February.  The 
Festival  of  Concord,  of  the  last  month,  which  was 
to  unite  all  the  Parisians  as  brethren,  seemed  to 
be  utterly  forgotten.  The  guards  and  troops,  oc- 
cupying an  extensive  line  and  many  distinct  locali- 
ties, on  one  hand,  and  the  compact  masses  of 
workmen  and  rabble,  on  their  side,  bore  the  most 
menacing  aspect ;  squares,  (places,)  streets,  quays, 
the  terraces  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  were 
cleared  by  charges  of  the  military  ;  the  prisoners 
became  troublesome  by  their  numbers  rather  than 
their  resistance  :  in  the  end,  however,  no  blood 
could  be  shown  to  have  been  spilled,  save  that  of 
an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  lost  three  of  his  fin- 
gers by  a  pistol-shot — perhaps,  it  is  said,  from  his 
own  pocket. 

The  immense  respective  arrangements  of  au- 
thorities and  conspirators  ;  the  martial  operations  ; 
the  turn  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  blouses ;  the 
well  understood  revolutionary  purpose  ;  the  breath- 
less expectation  in  which  the  assembly  were  held  : 
generals  in  full  uniform  arriving  from  reconnois- 
sances  and  exhortations ;  aid-de-camps  entering, 
and  then  hastily  despatched  ;  consultations  of  com- 
^  manders  ; — all  this  could  not  fail  to  grow  a  little 
ridiculous,  the  termination  being  so  innoxious.  It 
had,  indeed,  an  important  effect  in  the  assembly  ; 
a  great  majority  gave  the  secret-service  money, 
and  the  vote  of  confidence,  so  called,  which  the 
executive  commission  required.  Under  the  im- 
pression of  the  external  tumults  and  dangers,  that 
body  ceases  to  be  really  deliberative  elsewhere 
than  in  the  committee-rooms,  and  scarcely  there. 

The  suspicion  is  common  that  the  executive 
commission  created  much  of  the  wild  agitation  and 
fiery  aspect  of  Monday,  in  order  to  carry  their 
point.  Lamartine's  excitement  and  declamation 
in  the  tribune  at  the  moment  of  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  shots  at  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guards — rushing  bands  of  Napoleonites, 
and  repeated  charges  of  squadrons  in  every  direc- 
tion— inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  assembly  in  the  cause 
of  the  assailed  republic,  and  settled  all  doubts,  if 
not  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  executive  com- 
mission, at  least  of  the  expediency  of  riveting 
their  responsibility  by  granting  plenary  powers. 
Lamartine's  harangue  was  an  elaborate  exculpation 
of  the  provisional  government.  It  fell  on  an  in- 
credulous auditory  :  the  orator  lacked,  in  the  out- 
set, his  usual  spirit — his  peculiar  verve;  in  one 
passage  only — before  he  announced  the  demonstra- 
tions and  incidents  out  of  doors — did  he  seem  him- 
self, and  produce  a  strong  emotion.  I  translate 
the  passage  from  the  Moniteur : — 

"  Charges  of  treachery  have  been  multiplied 
against  the  members  of  the  government.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  seen  myself  every  day,  in  the  jour- 
nals, accused  of  having  been  an  accomplice  o-f 
inose  whom  you  will  soon  have  to  judge  for  the 
crime  of  the  15th  May.     It  has  been  affirmed,  I 


repeat,  that  I  grasped  the  hands  of  dangerous 
men — that  I  united  with  them  in  I-know-not-what 
miserable  plot  of  faction — of  which  I  should  have 
been  the  first  victim,  with  the  largest  share  of  in- 
famy. When  history  shall  reveal  what  I  have 
done,  and  what  I  am  proud  to  have  done,  as  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  it  was  my  duty,  in  order  to 
have  a  national  assembly,  and  to  establish  by  per- 
suasion a  system  of  regular  and  legal  liberty,  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  men  who  then  possessed 
a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  opinion  of 
the  masses — aye,  of  the  masses,  who,  as  yet,  had 
not  the  sovereign  centre  of  the  national  assembly 
by  which  to  direct  their  ideas,  confirm  their  senti- 
ments, and  regulate  their  conduct.  Yes,  truly,  I 
did  conspire  with  those  men.  I  conspired  with 
Sobrier  ;  I  conspired  with  Blanqui ;  I  conspired 
with  many  others.  Yes,  I  conspired  as  the  light- 
ning-rod conspires  with  the  thunder!"  This 
splendid  figure,  inspired  by  his  poetical  genius, 
elicited  bravos  and  prolonged  acclamations  from 
the  assembly.  His  maligners  in  the  journals  ask 
where  the  conductor  was  on  the  15th  May,  when 
he  omitted  to  protect  the  assembly  against  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  mob  prompted  by  the  Sobriers  and 
the  Blanquis. 

Let  me  translate  also  for  you  a  good  description  of 
the  first  scenes  of  the  memorable  12th,  Monday  : — 

"  Early  in  the  morning  an  extraordinary  bustle 
prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  legislative 
hall ;  the  throng  increased  vastly  as  the  hour  of 
opening  the  sitting  approached.  The  bridge  was 
entirely  blocked  up  ;  strong  detachments  of  troops 
guarded  the  gates  and  avenues  to  the  hall.  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  the  theme  of  all  the  groups  ;  every 
one  had  his  story.  The  carriages  that  came  up 
were  explored  to  discover  the  hero  of  the  day. 
He  must  be  in  one  of  them.  The  most  knowing 
asserted  that  the  government  was  resolved  not  to 
oppose  his  admission  to  his  seat.  In  the  interior 
of  the  hall  the  concourse  was  enormous ;  many 
persons  who  had  tickets  could  not  get  access  to 
the  galleries.  Would  it  be  credited  I — Madame 
Flocon  herself  (wife  of  the  citizen  minister  of 
commerce)  was  obliged  to  beg  hard  for  a  place 
somewhere ;  and  we  do  not  venture  to  assure  our 
readers  that  she  succeeded.  A  flock  of  ladies  in- 
vaded the  diplomatic  box,  though  the  British  am- 
bassador did  not  surrender  the  seat  which  he  oc- 
cupies in  it  every  day.  Ex-peers  and  ex-deputies 
filled  a  large  adjoining  one  ;  Admiral  Mackau  in 
the  midst,  with  a  young  prince  of  Taiti,  accom- 
panied by  an  aid  of  the  minister  of  marine.  All 
was  animation  on  the  floor ;  all  indicated  a  debate 
and  occurrences  of  profound  interest." 

The  business  was  opened  by  Peter  Bonaparte, 
a  representative,  and  a  cousin  of  Louis.  He  de- 
nied that  Louis  was  a  party  or  in  any  manner 
privy  to  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  xh-e  clubs 
and  people  in  his  name  ;  he  related  that  the  pre- 
fect of  police  had  verbally  assured  him  that  no 
measure  against  his  cousin  would  be  taken  by  the 
government;  and  he  added,  "Judge  of  my  aston- 
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ishment  in  being  informed,  on  entering  this  assem- 
bly, that  exceptional  measures  were  about  to  be 
proposed  by  the  executive  commission."  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  yesterday,  the  president 
read  to  the  assembly  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  prefect  flatly  contradicting  the  statement  of 
citizen  Peter  Bonaparte  : — "  I  strictly  keep  within 
the  limits  of  my  official  functions,  and  I  respect 
those  limits  too  much  to  have  uttered  such  words." 
The  citizen  remained  silent.  On  an  election  to 
the  post  of  a  vice-president  of  the  assembly,  the 
few  adherents  of  Cremieux,  (the  ex-minister  of 
justice,)  offered  him  as  a  candidate  in  competition 
with  George  Lafayette.  A  large  majority  rejected 
the  man  under  the  stigma  of  falsehood. 

The  solemn  asseverations  of  the  two  cousins  of 
Louis,  in  the  assembly,  that  ho  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  the  flourish  of  his  name,  however  sin- 
cere they  may  be,  are  credited,  as  to  the  fact,  by 
very  few  observers.  His  two  attempts  at  empe- 
rorship are  not  forgotten.  Within  the  week  past, 
three  Bonapartean  journals  have  been  created — 
one,  undeniably,  his  authorized  and  immediate 
organ.  Money  and  wine  have  been  indefinitely 
lavished  in  his  behalf  in  the  streets  and  the  tip- 
pling-houses.  Ledru-Rollin ,  in  his  speech  of  yester- 
day, dwelt  on  the  Bonapartean  free-masonry,  in- 
stituted all  over  France,  and  on  a  scheme  known 
to  the  government,  which  was  strenuously  pur- 
sued, of  forming  in  the  capital  an  imperial  guard. 
His  journals  have  inculcated  that  he  must  be  im- 
mediately proclaimed  president,  at  least,  in  order 
to  save  the  republic.  His  votaries  subscribed 
liberally  to  the  intended  workmen's  monster-ban- 
quet. Three  of  the  associates  and  principal  agents 
of  his  two  imperial  descents  on  France,  have  just 
been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  funds,  arms,  and  im- 
portant documents  relating  to  the  new  enterprise. 
There  is  an  unbounded  distribution  of  the  Bona- 
partean journals  and  pamphlets,  and  of  his  biogra- 
phy with  a  portrait — when  not  bought  for  two  or 
three  sous,  they  are  given. 

The  police  has  ascertained  that  a  host  of  vota- 
ries have  been  brought  into  the  city,  from  the 
south,  to  assist  in  recruiting  for  him,  and  vocifer- 
ating Vive  VEmpereur  !  Emissaries  are  employ- 
ed in  the  chief  provincial  towns  with  like  means, 
and  for  the  same  end.  I  witnessed,  last  week,  at 
St.  Germain,  the  capture  of  one  of  them — a  fluent 
and  zealous  fellow— by  five  of  the  cuirassiers  of 
the  garrison,  whom  he  had  endeavored  to  enlist. 
They  conducted  him,  with  the  portraits  of  the 
Bonapartes  under  his  arm,  to  the  quarters  of  the 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  special  organ  is  entitled 
The  Constitution— Journal  of  the  Napoleonian 
Republic.  It  demands  an  American  constituted 
democracy,  and  Louis  as  the  first  president. 

On  Monday  evening,  12th,  I  returned  from 
Paris  to  St.  Germain,  in  the  same  car  with  Gen- 
eral Montholon,  the  companion  of  his  expedition 
to  Boulogne,  and  of  his  imprisonment  at  Ham. 
Montholon  held  a  bundle  of  the  Journal  on  his 
knee.  He  dispensed  copies,  as  official,  to  his  fel- 
low-passengers.    He  read  to  his  neighbor  a  letter 


from  Louis,  dated  London,  10th,  in  which  Louis 
mentioned  that  he  would  not  appear  in  Paris 
until  the  point  of  his  free  admission  into  the  as- 
sembly was  decided.  The  general  dilated  on  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  princess  political  and  ad- 
ministrative studies,  and  his  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  presidentship  of  the  republic — his  only 
ambition  !  Montholon  resides  at  St.  Germain  ;  he 
added  that  he  was  already  pestered  with  visitors 
from  Paris — good  republicans — who  solicited  his 
interest  with  his  prince  for  offices  under  the  next 
regime. 

La  Constitution,  of  this  day,  gives  us  Napoleon 
Louis  Bonaparte's  Address,  from  London,  to  the 
national  assembly,  which  was  circulated  on  the 
floor,  yesterday  afternoon,  by  the  agency  of  his 
minister  elect,  Cremieux.  He  protests  against 
the  abrogation  of  his  election,  and  pretends,  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  national  sovereignty,"  merely 
to  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  He  obtained, 
in  the  aggregate,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand votes.  His  addresses  to  the  voters  were 
placarded,  in  yellow,  over  the  departments  in 
which  he  was  nominated.  The  government  jour- 
nals complain  that  spies  and  incendiaries,  from 
London,  infest  the  wliole  capital,  and  that  well- 
dressed,  and  otherwise  attractive,  women — some 
English — are  detected  in  passing  Bonapartean 
medals  and  emblems.  Many  pedestrians  have 
been  remarked  with  eagles  in  their  hats.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  the  real  king,  or  emperor,  of 
the  feathered  creation — a  noble  specimen — perched 
on  a  roof  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  near  my  domicile. 
It  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  watch- 
cries  of  the  multitude  below — some  of  whom  pro- 
claimed its  appearance  as  a  "  sublime  omen." 
The  story  went,  that  it  had  escaped  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants  ;  wiseacres  suggested  that  the  Bona- 
parte committee  contrived  the  affair.  The  bird 
soon  winged  its  way  towards  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine. 

Yesterday,  two  of  the  most  sensible  and  distin- 
guished among  my  French  acquaintance  men- 
tioned to  me  their  impression,  that  the  British 
cabinet  supply  Louis  Napoleon  with  funds  for 
the  machinations  of  his  votaries  in  France  ;  and 
that  the  profuse  donations  of  cartridges,  by  un- 
known persons,  to  the  workmen,  might  be  traced 
to  the  same  source.  Here  you  have  the  old  tale 
of  Pitt  and  Cobourg.  Lord  Palmerston's  contin- 
gent fund  cannot  be  larger  than  is  now  required 
at  home.  On  Monday,  the  assembly  voted  the 
executive  a  credit  of  seventy-five  thousand  francs 
per  month,  pour  depenses  de  surete  generale.  Leon 
Faucher,  an  eminent  member,  exclaimed,  in  com- 
mittee— "This  year  three  and  a  half  millions 
secret  funds — strange  debut  for  a  republic  !"  He 
continued — "  For  four  months,  now,  the  provinces 
have  been  without  administration,  regular  or  legal  ; 
insurrection  is  en  permanence  in  all  the  great 
cities."  The  Constitutionncl  affirms,  positively, 
the  concoction  of  a  plot,  last  week,  to  march,  un- 
der the  Napoleon  banner,  (a  lure  for  the  masses,) 
to  Vincennes,  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners — 
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Barbes,  Blanqui,  &  Co. — and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Red  Republic  with  those  worthies,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  proscription  and  confiscation.  This  ob- 
ject is  deferred  until  the  epoch  of  their  trial. 


Paris,  15th  June,  Thursday. 

My  record  of  Tuesday  differs  little  from  that  of 
Monday.  Prodigious  attroupements  and  bluster  ; 
the  palace  of  the  national  assembly,  and  all  its 
approaches,  covered  by  the  strongest  military  al- 
lotment ;  seditious  cries,  chiefly  for  Louis  Napo- 
leon, in  every  quarter;  police  and  military  raz^ios 
of  brawlers  and  imprudent  spectators  ;  barricades 
here  and  there  (two  in  the  Rue  Monthabor  behind 
me)  broken  down  and  cleared  by  charges  of  in- 
fantry ;  posts  attacked  by  armed  men  in  blouse, 
for  the  rescue  of  prisoners — the  total  of  whom,  in 
the  evening,  amounted  to  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred. RuflJians  attempted  the  lives  of  sergeants 
de  ville,  but  were  put  to  flight ;  on  the  terraces, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  multitude,  re- 
treating before  the  pas  de  charge  of  the  guards 
and  line,  heaped  up  a  stupendous  quantity  of 
chairs,  taken  from  the  avenues  ;  these  mounds 
proved  scarcely  a  moment's  obstacle  to  the  en 
avant  of  the  captains  of  the  troops.  The  great 
edifice  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  was 
besieged  by  the  mob  ;  its  garrison  quickly  rein- 
forced, and,  when  the  place  de  la  Concorde  was 
cleared,  the  besiegers  were  routed,  at  once,  by  the 
same  squadrons.  A  number  of  the  individuals 
carried  off,  bore  poignards  and  pistols.  The  gates 
of  the  Tuileries  were  closed  at  four  o'clock,  and 
piquets  multiplied.  Fancy  a  boundless  city-camp  ; 
the  perpetual  sound  of  countless  drums ;  the 
trampling  of  cavalry  ;  the  glittering  of  helmets 
and  bayonets  under  a  gorgeous  sun.  Our  weather 
is  beautiful — the  moon-light  provokes  the  conflu- 
ence on  the  boulevards. 

There  was  more  danger  on  Tuesday  than  the 
day  before.  The  assembly  had  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  seat  of  Louis  Bonaparte  ;  his  par- 
tisans— the  desperadoes — resolved  to  turn  their 
folly  to  account.  The  condottieri  de  Vemeute,  as 
the  loose  rioters  are  designated,  and  the  badauds, 
or  ninnies,  who  expected  his  advent  on  a  horse  of 
his  uncle  Napoleon,  all  collected  in  their  utmost 
strength.  In  the  sitting  of  Monday,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  executive  commission  to  maintain 
against  him  the  decree  of  banishment  of  1832,  was 
welcomed  with  a  chqrus  by  the  assembly.  The 
inference  was,  it  would  pass  on  Tuesday  ;  in  this 
case,  the  conspirators  against  the  assembly  would 
summon  the  enraged  masses  to  revenge  the  wrong 
at  once ;  moreover,  the  guards  had  betrayed  sen- 
timents in  his  behalf,  and  might  remain  passive,  at 
least,  in  the  event  of  what  they  must  deem  an  in- 
justice ;  besides,  could  the  troops  of  the  line  fail 
to  sympathize  with  the  Bonaparte  cause  ?  Two 
of  the  three  committees  who  held  the  question,  re- 
ported in  his  favor — one  against  his  admission. 
You  will  remark,  and  perhaps  copy,  from  Galig- 
nani,  the  interesting  debate  of  the  house.  Ledru- 
Rollin  pronounced  an  able,  impassioned,  orthodox 


speech  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law.  The  as- 
sembly voted,  nevertheless,  his  admission  to  the 
seat,  by  a  large  majority — thus  reversing  their 
sentence,  by  acclamation,  of  the  day  before,  and 
quashing,  as  it  were,  their  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  executive  that  demanded  his  exclusion.  As 
soon  as  the  unexpected  news  spread,  the  hosts — 
the  menacing  and  the  curious — began  to  disperse. 
Except  ovations  to  some  of  the  representatives, 
known  to  have  voted  in  the  affirmative,  nothing 
happened  in  the  evening  worth  particular  notice. 
Yesterday  was  quiet  throughout — a  grateful  res- 
pite for  the  rational  and  moderate  classes.  But 
the  clouds  gather  heavily  for  this  day.  The  as- 
sembly is  lauded  or  vituperated  for  its  conduct,  in 
the  journals,  with  the  usual  vehemence.  It  was, 
in  fact,  placed  between  two  egregious  perils — the 
fury  of  the  mob  and  the  rush  of  the  conspirators 
out  of  doors,  if  they  proscribed  Louis  Napoleon  ; 
his  speedy  presence,  with  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  di- 
rected to  him  as  a  centre,  or  tool,  in  case  it  con- 
sented to  his  admission.  Various  influences,  ex- 
planatory of  the  decision,  are  cited — independently 
of  the  disposition  of  the  legitimists  and  old  con- 
servatives, to  aggravate  public  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion, and  to  spite  the  executive  commission — 
purposes  for  which  the  Montagnards,  the  Red  Re- 
publicans, gladly  joined.  A  third  danger  now  im- 
pends. The  commission  met  after  the  vote,  and 
nearly  resolved  to  resign  in  a  body.  However, 
they  were  persuaded  to  await  the  result  of  expla- 
nations, and  a  sort  of  new  vote  of  confidence,  to  be 
asked  of  the  assembly  this  afternoon. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  journals  of  this 
morning  that  they  will  survive.  The  National, 
their  chief  organ,  argues  that  they  ought  not  to 
regard  themselves  as  disavowed,  or  their  authority 
with  the  assembly  as  impaired.  But  the  special 
organ  of  Lamartine  says  :  "  We  deem  ourselves 
entitled  to  declare  that  there  is  one  man  in  the 
government,  and  that  man  Lamartine,  who  will 
not  deign  to  carry  longer  that  7'eed  of  power  which 
has  been  broken  in  his  hands  by  the  error  of  the 
majority's  judgment.  We  are  sure  that  he  has 
already  resigned  morally ;  and  that,  if  he  has  not 
announced  his  resignation  in  the  tribune  it  is  from 
reasons  of  state.  He  may  remain  longer  at  his 
post;  but,  from  self-immolation,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  and  with  the  desire  and  de- 
termination to  be  relieved  of  his  charge.  For  he 
has  not  accepted,  and  will  not  accept,  at  any  price, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Napoleonian  vote  of  the 
assembly." 

The  evening  papers  announced  the  resignation 
of  Ledru-Rollin.  This  was,  at  least,  premature. 
If  the  five  members  go  out  with  the  understanding 
that  no  one  will  consent  to  be  reinstated,  a  terri- 
ble distraction  in  the  public  councils,  and  an  in 
creased  civic  confusion,  may  be  anticipated.  The 
game,  or  the  chances,  will  be  fine  for  Napoleon 
Louis.  God  save  the  Republic!  Three  addi- 
tional millions  of  francs  are  asked  by  the  minister 
of  finance  for  the  ateliers. 
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PnosPECTUS.— This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
i,ittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fayor- 
ibly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
ipirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
tcope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
ire  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
jatisfv  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noijle 
triticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
ftnd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Universitu,  Ne^o  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  Journal.  \Ve  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
Variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
til  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyaget 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  • 
and,  in  general,  we  shaJ  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  tt 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapiu 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

}'ers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g.wd  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  worv:  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  menial  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaJJ^,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
iatL  by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
teld  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
»  ye^r  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  f;;^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
*blIows : — 

Four  copies  for  ....  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve ««       ««        .        .        .        .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  m  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hanns«Mnely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
It  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  and  it  mav 
ce  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  mav  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  bindin«'  is 
bO  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  hound  to°one 
pattern,  thjre  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
rolumes. 


Ao-encies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissi(X* 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselveL 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  unaoubted  refer 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  come* 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  la\r 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspap«'i 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  m 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  th^l 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  on 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  greal; 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


M      11  .u    -n    •  J-    1  r  11  ,       ,  Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 

Ur  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  apoeared  lo  me  to  be  the  most  uselul.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
bnglish  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ii 
toe  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  j^  q^^  ADAMS. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
MR.    M.    HOBART    SEYMOUr's    PILGRIMAGE    TO 
ROME,* 

Is  an  able  and  informing  book  ;  treating  with 
freshness  a  country  so  exhausted  as  Italy,  by  direct- 
ing the  mind  to  a  definite  subject  and  considering  it 
widely  and   deeply.      Landscapes,  art,   the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  more  remarkable 
classes  into  which  natural  disposition  and  circum- 
stances may  form  them,  are  not  overlooked  during 
the  author's   Italian    tour,  though   mostly  viewed 
with  some  reference  to  religion  ;  but  on  his  arrival 
at   Rome   religion   alone  occupies  his   pages,  not 
merely  in   its  strictly  religious  aspect,  but  in  its 
social  and  intellectual  influences.     "  The  essen- 
tial object  of  my  pilgrimage,"  says  Mr.  Seymour, 
"  was   religion,   and   the   main   subject  of  these 
papers  must  be  religion.     Those  who  seek  infor- 
mation  on   the  antiquities  of  Rome,  its   temples, 
palaces,  and  theatres,  will  find  ample  assistance  in 
many  able  and    learned  works,  and  I  cannot  add 
one  item  to  the  amount  of  such  information  ;   but 
as  the  state  of  religion  is  less  known — as  there  is 
far  too  little  understood  in  England  respecting  the 
actual,  the  real  state  of  religion  at  Rome — of  the 
monastic  institutions — of  the  high  ceremonies — of 
tlie  holy  relics — of  the  manner  of  worship  in  this 
city  of  the  church — I  shall  devote  myself  exclu- 
sively to  the  religion  of  the  church — to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  Romanism  at  Rome," 

The  task  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands, 
unless  it  had  been  undertaken  by  a  large-minded 
and  conscientious  philosopher.  Mr.  Seymour  is 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  of  mature  years  and  mas- 
culine intellect,  well  read  in  general  and  theologi- 
cal literature,  with  distinct  and  rational  views  of 
Romanism,  Tractarianism,  and  Protestantism.  He 
sees  clearly  that  natural  or  national  character  influ- 
ences men  in  the  choice  of  a  creed,  as  much  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  creed  themselves ;  and  that 
the  effects  of  a  religion  are  to  be  looked  to  as 
much  in  their  economical  as  in  their  strictly  theo- 
logical operation.  A  man  of  the  world,  he  ex- 
plains if  he  does  not  tolerate  worldly  frailties  ;  and 
seems  rather  inclined  to  allow  for  vices  of  the  blood 
enforced  upon  men,  if  they  do  not  take  a  gross  and 
profligate  form.  A  stanch  and  uncompromising 
Protestant,  not  shrinking  from  denouncing  in  terms 
theological  the  worser  errors  of  the  Romish  Church, 
he  does  not  adopt  the  extreme  step  of  parading  the 
''  damnable  and  idolatrous"  at  every  turn  :  it  may 
indeed  be  objected  by  some,  that  he  looks  at  mat- 

+K*4r^'l^i^'^^  ***  Rome  r  containing  some  account  of 
tne  High  Ceremonies,  the  Monastic  Institutions,  the 
Keligious  Services,  the  Sacred  Relics,  the  Miraculous 
pictures  and  the  General  State  of  Religion  in  that  citv 
iJy  the  Reverend  M.  Hohart  Seymour,  M.  A. 
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ters  with  an  eye  rather  professional  than  religious, 
bringing  forward  the  scenical  and  worldly  character 
of  Romanism  more  than  its  deadening  and  danger- 
ous influence  upon  the  souls  of  its  votaries.  This, 
however,  gives  a  peculiar  and  an  informing  char- 
acter to  the  Pilgrimage,  by  stripping  Romanism, 
and  especially  the  conventual  system  as  seen  in 
Italy,  of  a  romantic  and  mysterious  character. 
We  see  the  system  as  an  abuse  arising  from  other 
abuses.  Were  civil  and  political  liberty  greater, 
and  the  "  nobler"  prejudices  against  commercial 
and  professional  industry  less,  a  career  would  be 
opened  to  younger  sons,  which  would  enable  them 
to  marry  and  support  families,  instead  of  being 
compelled  as  at  present  to  enter  a  monastery,  either 
ordained  or  half-ordained  ;  while  this  enforced 
celibacy  induces  a  lax  moral  state  of  society,  that 
renders  it  advisable,  at  least  in  Italian  opinion,  to 
remove  unmarried  women  from  its  temptations. 

The  literary  character  of  Mr.  Seymour  enables 
him  to  present  his  views  and  matter  with  eflfect. 
He  has  a  mental  vigor  which  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  given  him  the  power  of  the 
platform   and   made   him   eminent  as  a  sectarian- 
orator ;    but  the   training   of  the   university   has 
saved  him  from  the  mechanical  force  and  manner- 
ism of  congregational  eloquence.     The  discipline 
of  the  college,  classical  study,  and  not  improbably 
association  with   the  world,  have  given  him  a  bet- 
ter taste,  without  depriving  him  of  his  vigor.     He 
is  also  a  full-minded  writer.     Whatever  subjects 
he   touches   upon   he   presents  completely,  and  is 
exhaustive  without  tediousness.    This  cast  of  mind 
well  qualifies  him  for  the  task  of  investigation  and 
exposition  which  he  has  undertaken.     Whatever 
Mr.  Seymour's   subject   is,  he   presents  it  fully  ; 
and  the  reader,  if  he  may  not  always  agree  with 
the  author's  conclusions,  has  the  materials  to  form 
a  judgment  of  his  own.      Something  of  the  pulpit' 
is  occasionally  visible  in  the  manner  and  the  dog- 
matic tone  ;   but  this  is  chiefly  on  religious^  topics, 
and  is  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  avoid.  ^ 

The  preliminary  tour  of  Mr.  Seymour  w-as  brief 
and  short.  In  September,  1844,  he  was  with  his 
wife  in  Switzerland  ;  whence  the  "  Pilgrimage  to 
Rome"  was  determined  on.  From  Vevay  they 
crossed  the  Simplon  to  Milan  ;  passing  through 
the  Canton  Vallais,  and  inquiring  into  the  then 
recent  outbreak  between  the  peasantry  and  their 
priestly  rulers  or  tyrants.  Leaving  Milan,  Mr. 
Seymour  proceeded  to  Genoa  by  Pavia,  in  order  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  his  favorite  Saint 
Augustine — though  it  would  require  a  strong  faith 
in  relics  to  believe  that  his  bones  are  there.  From 
Genoa  the  travellers  went  to  Florence  ;  and,  after 
lingering  delighted  with  the  city  and  its  govern- 
ment, they  proceeded  onward  to  Rome  by  the  cities 
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of  ancient  Etruria.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tour 
was  made  before  the  late  revolutions  in  Italy  ;  but 
this  has  no  effect  upon  the  importance  or  interest 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Seymour's  observations  extend 
to  matters  deeply  rooted  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  or  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romish  Church.  The  latter  are  not 
likely  to  be  changed  by  any  clerical  influence, 
though  they  might  possibly  be  overturned  by  the 
violence  of  a  destructive  revolution  :  the  social 
evils  would  only  be  made  worse  by  any  sudden 
change  ;  though  gradual  improvement,  by  opening 
a  career  to  the  men,  and  purifying  the  moral  char- 
acter of  society,  would  render  monasteries  less 
necessary  and  less  used — a  process  which  Mr.  Sey- 
mour thought  was  beginning  in  Northern  Italy. 

Many  topics  are  handled  at  Rome  in  as  many 
chapters — the  behavior  and  religious  character  of 
the  people  as  shown  in  their  attendance  on  the 
services ;  the  practices  of  the  church  in  its  princi- 
pal festivals  or  ceremonies  ;  Romish  superstitions 
in  its  system  of  relics  and  indulgences ;  the  char- 
acter and  principles  of  the  Jesuits ;  with  similar 
topics.  The  most  important,  however,  is  the  mo- 
nastic establishments,  both  for  men  and  women  ; 
and  the  only  one  our  space  allows  us  to  touch 
upon. 

In  Mr.  Seymour's  view,  the  conventual  system, 
everywhere  and  in  all  time,  is  exaggerated  and 
misunderstood  by  the  Tractarians  ;  while  an  erro- 
neous notion  is  formed  of  it,  a^  existing  in  Italy, 
•by  English  people  in  general.  Those  institutions 
differ  as  much  in  their  comforts  and  resources  as 
boarding-houses  in  England ;  but  they  have  two 
broad  distinctions.  One  class  is  adopted  for  the 
younger  sons  of  respectable  families,  where  the 
accommodations  vary  according  to  the  endowment 
and  the  sum  paid  as  admission-money  ;  but  in  all 
cases  a  premium,  or  family  interest,  which  may  in 
some  eases  supersede  it,  coupled  with  the  endow- 
ment of  the  convent,  is  a  provision  for  life.  The 
poorer  monasteries  vary  in  their  wealth,  or  rather 
poverty:;  but  some  are  so  wretchedly  poor  that 
their  members  are  little  above  workhouse  paupers 
in  England.  No  entrance-^money  is  required  in 
these,  as  "  no  person  with^^live  pounds  in  the 
world  would  enter  them  :'.'  their  members  are  of 
the  lowest  class  of  society ;  the  institutions  are 
^Ijjargeable  with  all  the  economical  evils  which 
^kne  and  the  French  philosophers  ascribed  to  the 
sPtem  of  monkery,  in  diverting  the  vulgar  from 
useful  labor;  besides  the  foul  and  discreditable 
view  in  which  they  present  religious  orders  of  men. 
Of  the  best  of  the  higher  orders  Mr.  Seymour 
draws  the  following  picture.  Speaking  of  the 
custom  that  it  was  usual  to  look  to  the  church  as 
a  provision  for  the  younger  sons,  he  says — 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  ex- 
pression implies  in  England,  where  it  implies  ordi- 
nation, and  ministerial  charge  and  parochial  duties. 
It  merely  implies  the  becoming  a  member  of  some 
monastery,  without  any  duties  or  responsibilities 
being  necessarily  involved  in  it. 

Some  of  these  convents  are  well  and  richly  en- 


dowed ;  and  as  they  are  conducted  with  great 
respectability,  are  supplied  with  many  comforts, 
and  impose  no  rigid  discipline,  they  admit  only  a 
superior  class  of  persons  as  members,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  laymen  of  the  lower  classes, 
who  are  admitted  on  the  express  understanding  of 
their  being  servants  to  the  others — acting  as  porters, 
cooks,  messengers,  &c.  In  convents  of  this  class, 
the  mode  of  life  is  not  unlike  that  of  some  members 
of  our  English  universities.  Having  nothing  to  do. 
they  live  in  their  apartments,  dine  together,  gossip 
with  one  another,  attend  the  prescribed  number  of 
services  at  chapel ;  sometimes,  where  their  taste  so 
inclines,  they  give  themselves  to  study,  and  thus 
spend  what  some  regard  as  a  pleasant  bachelor's 
life.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  more 
respectable  convents  of  Rome ;  religion  and  religious 
feeling  having  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter  as  with 
a  college  life  in  England. 

It  is  not  religion,  but  convenience,  that  has  dic- 
tated the  system.  And  the  whole  interior  life  of  a 
convent  of  the  superior  class  bears  all  the  traces  of 
this.  Some  of  them  offer  a  considerable  amount  of 
comfort  to  their  members,  with  pleasant  gardens,  a 
good  library,  and  an  excellent  table,  with  well-fin- 
ished apartments.  In  one  establishment — through 
the  whole  of  which  I  was  kindly  conducted  by  one 
of  its  members — there  was  appropriated  to  each,  a 
suit  of  small  apartments,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room, 
a  sleeping-room,  and  a  little  study,  all  opening  into 
another  vacant  apartment,  or  hall,  or  gallery;  and 
the  whole  being  separated  by  a  dooi;  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  esiablishment.  There  were  twenty-two 
gentlemen  living  in  this  convent,  every  one  of  them 
possessing  a  similar  suite  of  apartments.  And 
though  to  the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  the  com- 
forts of  an  English  house  there  always  seemed  a 
lack  of  comfort  about  these  establishments,  yet  such 
is  the  general  character  of  an  Italian  house.  And 
I  am  bound  in  candor  and  honesty  to  say,  that  the 
bachelor  life  of  a  convent  in  Italy  is  in  every  respect, 
considering  the  two  countries,  equal  in  comforts  and 
in  society  and  enjoyment  to  the  general  run  of  a 
college  life  in  England.  In  some  respects  it  has 
a  decided  advantage. 

Into  some  of  these  convents  of  the  superior  class 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  admission  as  members  or 
brothers.  They  are  well  and  richly  endowed,  and 
some  require  considerable  interest ;  some  require 
family  connection,  as  the  appointments  rest  with 
certain  families — like  the  Founder's  kin  in  our  uni- 
versities ;  some  require  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
— as  five  hundred  pounds — and  then  the  member  is 
provided  for  life  with  his  home,  his  support,  and  his 
clothing.     *     *     * 

I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  monks 
and  friars  of  Rome  any  special  irregularity  or  im- 
propriety of  life.  Every  one  knows,  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  when  a  number  of 
unmarried  men  are  living  together  in  a  barrack,  or 
residing  together  in  a  college,  the  atmosphere  of 
such  places  is  not  usually  more  pure  and  moral  than 
elsewhere.  The  experience  of  the  world  has  long 
since  settled  this  matter.  Now,  the  convents  of  the 
higher  classes  in  Italy  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  large  boarding-houses  for  the  younger  sons  of 
the  aristocracy — a  sort  of  club,  arranged  in  an  Ital- 
ian fashion,  where  they  can  live  cheaply  and  well, 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  those  who  are  in  every 
respect  their  equals,  within  the  establishment,  and 
at  all  times  go  forth  to  enjoy  any  society  more  suited 
to  their  tastes,  without  the  establishment.  And, 
under  a  system  like  this,  it  is  contrary  to  all  expe- 
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rience  of  mankind  and  all  knowledg^e  of  the  world 
to  suppose  that  in  such  large  assemblages  of  young 
and  unmarried  men  there  should  not  be  a  certam 
amount  of  irregularity  and  impropriety.  The  cli- 
mate and  society  of  Italy  have  never  been  remarka- 
ble for  purity  of  morals. 

The  results  are  what  might  be  anticipated.  Some, 
whose  inclinations  lead  them  to  study,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves among  the  most  intellectual,  learned,  and 
able  men  of  the  age,  while  they  are  the  most  pol- 
ished and  agreeable  companions.  Some,  whose 
tendencies  are  towards  religion,  or  whose  ambition 
is  to  rise  in  the  state,  devote  themselves  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  political 
intrigue,  which  fill  at  Rome  the  place  of  parlia- 
mentary talent  to  the  ambitious  aspirant  in  England  ; 
the  only  channel  to  power  at  Rome  being  through 
the  church  :  others,  whose  indolence  or  whose  reck- 
lessness make  them  indifferent  to  such  things,  devote 
themselves  to  the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour ; 
and  accordingly  they  are  seen  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  in  the  billiard-room,  and  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  in  every  place  of  fashion  or  amusement.  Truly, 
they  are  sometimes  where  they  ought  not  to  be  ; 
realizing  the  old  song,  "  up  stairs  and  down  stairs, 
and  in  my  lady's  chamber. ^^ 

The  subject  of  nunneries,  or,  as  they  are  always 
called  in  Italy,  monasteries,  is  treated  quite  as 
clearly,  and  has  perhaps  more  interest.  They 
equally  furnish  a  provision  for  life  for  unmarried 
daughters  of  the  gentry  class ;  when  a  father  has 
placed  his  daughter  in  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  society  considers  he  has  done  his  duty  and 
provided  for  her.  Socially  speaking,  indeed,  they 
are  more  necessary  than  the  monasteries  for  the 
men  :  but  as  the  age  at  which  girls  are  admitted 
is  early,  and  their  knowledge  little,  great  misery, 
according  to  all  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  could 
learn,  is  the  result  ;  and  dark  deeds  are  hinted  at. 
Still,  in  our  author's  view,  they  are  a  social  neces- 
sity, arising  from  social  circumstances.  The  whole 
section  is  well  worth  perusal ;  but  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  little  romance  of  real  life,  and  much 
better  than  an  invented  one.  After  speaking  of 
the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
suppositional  freedom  of  refusal,  Mr.  Seymour 
goes  on. 

All  this  applies  only  or  chiefly  to  the  novice,  to 
whom  the  opportunity  is  nominally  offered  of  with- 
drawing if  she  wishes.  The  truth  is,  that  she  dare 
not  accept  this  nominal  offer,  however  much  or 
anxiously  she  may  wish  it.  The  feelings  of  her 
own  family,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling,  impose 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  her  fulfilling  her  desires  ; 
and  she  passively  resigns  herself  to  her  hard  fate. 
It  is  not  that  she  finds  her  noviciate  a  happy  spring- 
time, as  some  have  imagined  ;  nor  is  it  that  the 
other  nuns,  though  naturally  anxious  for  some  new 
companion  to  lighten  the  dull  monotony  of  the  clois- 
ter, weave  all  their  arts  to  fascinate  and  ensnare  the 
novice  ;  it  is  not  this  that  impels  and  precipitates 
the  fatal  step,  but  it  is  the  impossibility  of  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  arising  from  the  feelings  of  her 
family,  and  the  tone  of  public  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  her  parents  oppose  her  wishes,  she  has  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  final  plunge,  unless,  in- 
deed, she  can  depend  on  the  honor  and  love  of  some 


man  who  may  have  won  her  affections,  and  who 
will  open  to  her  a  home,  and  secure  to  her  protec- 
tion. A  curious  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  at 
Rome,  and  was  narrated  to  us  by  a  general  officer 
who  was  present  at  the  time.  A  young  lady  was 
destined  by  her  parents  to  the  cloister.  She  had 
regarded  herself  as  the  wife  of  one  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached.  The  parents,  not  approvinj^ 
this  marriage,  placed  her,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
in  a  monastery,  where  she  could  never  see  him  ; 
and  she  commenced  her  noviciate.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  the  young  gentleman  found  means  to 
communicate  to  her  that  he  would  attend  in  the 
church,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  noviciate  ;  and  that, 
if  she  still  loved  him,  and  preferred  marriage  with 
him  to  the  taking  the  veil,  he  would  be  there  to 
claim  her,  and  give  her  the  home  and  protection 
which  her  own  family  would  deny  her.  The  year 
rolled  slowly  away  ;  the  noviciate  had  ended.  The 
profession  was  publicly  announced  ;  the  bells  rang 
merrily  as  for  a  bridal  ;  the  first  fiowers  of  .spring 
were  blooming  on  the  floor  of  the  monastic  chapel. 
The  cardinal  had  arrived  ;  the  young  novice,  fair 
as  the  young  moon  in  May,  knelt  with  her  white 
veil  floating  behind  her,  and  her  eye  glancing 
eagerly  from  face  to  face,  in  the  assembly,  till  it 
rested  on  him,  whom  for  that  long  and  .sad  novi- 
ciate she  had  never  seen,  and  whose  presence,  at 
this  moment,  assured  her  of  his  faithfulness  in  the 
past.  The  service  proceeded  till  the  cardinal  asked 
the  usual  question  as  to  her  willingness  for  the  life 
of  a  cloister.  She  at  once  declared  her  unwilling- 
ness. The  cardinal  was  astounded.  The  assem- 
bly was  greatly  excited.  And,  on  her  being  again 
asked  for  her  reasons,  she  pointed  to  the  young 
man  who  was  present,  and  said,  boldly — "  My  wish 
is  to  be  married  to  that  gentleman."  She  \vas,  the 
next  instant,  on  her  knees  to  the  cardinal,  beseech- 
ing him  to  forgive  her,  and  to  permit  the  marriage. 
The  feelings  of  the  cardinal,  and  all  the  assembly, 
were  deeply  moved.  The  service  ceased.  The 
cardinal  declared  that  she  must  not  be  received  into 
the  sisterhood,  as  she  had  herself  refused  her  con- 
sent. He  made  inquiry,  and,  in  the  end,  himself 
married  the  young  couple.  And  thus  she  found, 
at  once,  the  home  and  protection  she  required,  and 
the  want  of  which  would  otherwise  have  consigned 
her,  against  her  own  wishes,  to  the  cloister  forever. 
This,  however,  is  a  scene  that  cannot  be  of  frequent 
occurrence. 


From  the  Spectator. 
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Any  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with 
geology  is  aware  of  the  opinion,  received  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  elevated, 
either  by  sudden  violence  or  gradual  upheaving. 
Internal  commotions  by  volcanic  agency  are  as^ 
sumed  to  be  the  violent  modus  operandi ;  visible 
evidenjce  of  which  is  seen  along  the  range  of  the 
Andes  and  in  many  other  places  ;  while  more  in- 
ferential proof  is  found  in  the  breaks  and  intermix- 
ture of  strata,  and  the  confusion  worse  confounded 
of  some  mountainous  regions.  The  quieter  up- 
heaving of  the  land  cannot  be  made  so  palpable  to 
observation  as  the  rapid  effects  of  volcanic  eruption, 
nor  is  it  so  visible  in  its  effects.  Some  tradition, 
or  accidental  mark  of  olden  times,  or  continued  ob- 
servation under  favorable  circumstances,  alone  fur- 


Bishes  direct  evidence ;  and  this  is  obtainable  in 
several  places,  especially  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  That  very  high  lands  have  formerly  been 
submerged,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  marine 
remains,  and  by  appearances  vi^hich  geologists  uni- 
versally admit  to  bear  marks  of  the  action  of  water. 
In  some  cases  the  regularity  both  of  surface  and 
of  level  is  so  exact,  that  a  violent  upheaving  seems 
out  of  the  question.  The  inference,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  uprising  has  been  gradual ;  that  the  plains 
and  terraces,  wearing  all  the  appearance  of  having 
formerly  been  beaches  or  sea-margins  at  heights 
varying  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean,  have  been 
gradually  raised  at  different  intervals,  except  in  a 
few  instances  where  it  is  an  unsettled  point  wheth- 
er the  effects  may  not  have  been  caused  by  fresh- 
water lakes. 

From  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of  geologists 
Mr.  Chambers  dissents  ;  he  considers  that  the  land 
has  not  risen,  but  that  the  sea  has  sunk.  This 
theory  or  hypothesis  has  been  forced  upon  him  by 
long  observation  on  a  variety  of  "  ancient  sea-mar- 
gins," that  appear  to  him  to  render  his  conclusion 
irrefragable.  Having  once  conceived  the  idea,  he 
endeavored  to  establish  it  by  as  extensive  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  as  he  could  meet  with  in  nature  or 
books ;  by  conferences  with  geologists,  though  he 
appears  to  have  convinced  but  very  few  ;  and  in  a 
paper  read  last  year  on  the  subject  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Oxford.  He  has  now  expanded 
that  paper  in  the  volume  before  us  ;  which  presents 
his  general  views  upon  the  question,  with  the  ev- 
idence by  which  he  supports  them.  This  last  con- 
sists of  observations  made  by  the  author  in  many 
places  throughout  Great  Britain  ;  of  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  as  high  as  Paris ;  and  a 
casual  inspection  of  parts  of  Ireland.  To  these 
observations  are  added  a  variety  of  measurements 
from  geological  writers  relating  to  America  and 
the  North  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  premised,  we  think,  at  starting,  that 
the  facts  of  Mr.  Chambers  are  hardly  numerous 
enough,  and  do  not  always  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  a  precision  sufficiently  exact,  to  estab- 
lish his  premises.  With  this  qualification,  the 
argument  may  be  broadly  stated  thus  : — Through- 
out Great  Britain  various  terraces  are  found  which 
were  evidently  salt-water  tidal  beaches — "  ancient 
sea-nftargins."  They  vary  in  height,  from  the  flats 
that  in  many  places  border  the  sea-coasts  and  the 
shores  of  our  rivers,  up  to  1,338  feet  above  the 
sea  at  Ben  Lomond.  The  fact  of  their  existence 
is  well  known,  and  the  heights  of  many  of  them 
are  ascertained  as  isolated  measurements ;  but  if 
these  heights  be  taken  and  compared  together,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  correspond  throughout ;  if 
some  of  the  more  numerous  examples  were  drawn 
out,  or  formed  into  a  model,  these  differently  situ- 
ated "  sea-margins"  would  exhibit  a  series  of  equal 
tidal  lines  all  round  Great  Britain.  If  we  proceed 
to  Paris,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  Seine,  we 
find  a  correspondence  in  the  heights  to  those  which 


the  result  is  the  same  so  far  as  Mr.  Chambers  has 
gone.  In  the  North  of  Europe,  especially  Nor- 
way, the  measurements  recorded  by  other  geolo- 
gists exhibit  a  similar  uniformity  with  those  already 
alluded  to.  The  same  correspondence  is  found  in 
North  America. 

I  find  that  a  tendency  to  a  bench  form  or  plateau, 
at  60,  or  from  60  to  70,  feet  above  present  high 
water,  exists  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Slates  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  does  in  Britun ; 
that  conspicuous  terraces  in  Britain  and  in  France 
at  188  and  392  feet,  are  repeated  in  America  ;  that 
there  also,  at  about  545  feet,  are  ^several  repetitions 
of  a  decided  and  most  notable  Scottish  terrace  ;  that 
Scott  built  his  house  of  Abbotsford  on  an  ancient 
sea-beach  beside  the  Tweed,  which  finds  an  analogue 
in  the  first  of  the  grand  ridges  sweeping  from  east 
to  west  behind  Toronto  ;  and  that  the  sandy  pla- 
teaux of  Lanark  and  Carstairs  are  in  metrical  har- 
mony with  the  terraces  and  ridges  of  the  half-peopled 
wilds  of  Michigan.  Even  so  high  as  between  900 
and  1,000  feet  above  the  present  sea,  there  is  a  par- 
ity ;  and  we  can  hardly  say  anything  but  a  parity, 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  only  two  ancient  American 
sea-levels  given  for  that  space  stand  in  the  following 
apposition  to  the  Scottish  markings  within  the  same 
space — 

Ontario  terraced. 


O.     996 


Scottish  terraces : 
various  districts. 
966  ..  .  999 
958-69 
937-8 
907-14 


L.     914 

It  seems  scarcely  admissible  that  accident  can  have 
ruled  these  conformities,  arrived  at  by  observers  in 
no  correspondence  with  each  other.  And  perhaps 
even  a  more  perfect  uniformity  in  the  Scottish  series 
might  have  been  attained,  if  a  severe  mode  of  meas- 
urement had  been  more  generally  attainable. 

From  these  facts  Mr.  Chambers  deduces  the 
truth  of  his  theory.  And  it  is  certainly  more  easy 
to  conceive  a  successive  falling  of  the  sea-level 
from  the  engulfment  of  a  portion  of  the  earth — 
as,  for  example,  the  traditionary  Atlantis — than  a 
uniform  series  of  uprisings  so  gradual  as  to  exhibit 
a  perfectly  level  face,  and  na  breaks  in  the  beaches 
but  what  are  accounted  for  by  accidents  or  wash- 
ings of  water.  The  subsidence  of  the  ocean  is,  no 
doubt,  the  easiest  to  our  comprehensions,  and  the 
most  familiar  to  our  experience ;  the  principle  is  daily 
illustr.Med  in  a  cask  of  beer.  Any  one  could  manage 
it  on  a  model.  By  having  a  tap  in  the  bottom  of  his 
mimic  sea,  he  could  readily  enact  the  hypothetical 
processes  of  Mr.  Chambers ;  whereas  only  a  very 
complicated  machinery  could  imitate  the  received 
opinion  of  the  actual  uprising  of  successive  plains 
or  terraces.  In  nature,  however,  the  uniform 
levels  of  these  heights  would  be  at  once  attained 
by  a  uniform  force  acting  over  a  sufficient  extent ; 
and  we  must  not  limit  such  large  and  wonderful 
operations  as  were  carried  on  countless  ages  ago, 
by  our  notions  of  what  is  the  easiest. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  portions  ;  the  one 
exhibiting  the  writer's  general  views,  and  the  ar- 
guments by  which  he  supports  them ;  the  other 
embracing  a  detailed  account  of  his  surveys  and  ex- 


we  have  already  found  in  Great  Britain.    In  Ireland  j  aminations  of  different  localities  in  Great  Britain, 
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France,  and  Ireland.  The  former  are  broad  and 
interesting  ;  the  latter,  though  necessary  as  proofs, 
are  rather  dry  and  detailed,  save  to  a  geologist 
earnest  in  the  question  ;  or  interested  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  facts  apart  from  the  hypothesis  ;  or 
possibly  acquainted  with  the  places,  which  always 
gives  zest  to  a  description  by  recalling  the  original, 
and  realizing  by  this  process  a  living  idea.  In 
his  local  surveys,  however,  Mr.  Chambers  throws 
in  occasional  and  passing  sketches  or  traditions, 
which  impart  some  life  to  the  geologist's  "  speci- 
fication." But  the  general  part  is  the  broadest 
even  in  its  particular  facts.  The  following  is  cu- 
rious, though  of  little  proof.  Such  changes  of  the 
sea  have  taken  place  within  the  historic  age  of  this 
country — at  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  for  example. 

In  1819,  in  digging  the  carse  land  at  Airthrey, 
near  Stirling,  where  the  surface  is  nearly  twenty- 
five  feet  above  high  water  of  spring-tides  in  the  river, 
which  flows  at  a  mile's  distance,  there  were  found 
the  bones  of  a  large  whale.  No  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  this  animal  had  perished  here  at  a  time 
when  the  sea  stood  at  some  unknown  point  upwards 
of  twenty-five  feet  above  its  present  level.  About 
five  years  afterwards,  the  bones  of  another  large 
whale  were  found  on  the  estate  of  Blair-Drummond, 
seven  miles  further  up  the  carse,  and  probably  at  a 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea.  In  this  case,  a 
deep  moss  had  covered  the  ground,  indicating  one 
long  section  of  the  interval  of  time  since  the  death 
and  deposition  of  the  animal.  The  clay  was  here 
only  four  feet  deep,  and  beneath  it  was  another  moss ; 
the  memorial,  of  course,  of  an  interspace,  during 
which  dry  land  had  existed  at  this  spot.  The  bones 
rested  on  the  lower  moss,  but  did  not  penetrate  into 
it.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  was  imme- 
diately after  the  sea  recurred  here  that  the  whale 
was  brought  to  the  spot.  But  the  most  valuable 
fact  in  connection  with  these  rehcs  is,  that  in  each 
case  there  was  found  among  the  l>ones  a  fragment 
of  stag's-horn,  containing  a  perforation  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  evidently  artificial,  and,  in  the  Blair- 
Drummond  instance,  containing  the  remains  of  rot- 
ten wood.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Home  Drum- 
mond,  on  whose  property  the  latter  whale  was 
found,  that  this  horn  had  been  the  handle  of  a  rude 
instrument,  perhaps  a  harpoon,  and  that  it  had  been 
used  in  some  way  m  connection  with  the  animal 
when  it  was  stranded.  The  purport  of  these  facts 
and  inferences  evidently  is,  that  a  human  population 
existed  in  the  land  before  some  of  the  last  shifts  of 
the  sea-level.  I  am  moreover  told  that  a  human 
skull  was  found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  carse  clay 
at  Grangemouth,  when  digjjing  for  the  formation 
of  a  dock,  at  a  place  where  recently  a  garden  had 
flourished.  The  question  must  be  left,  however,  to 
be  determined  by  further  evidence. 


FRENCH  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LAST  NAVAL  WAR.^ 

This  interesting  combination  of  sagacious  criti- 
cism with  graphic  description  was  originally  pub- 
lished as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  Its  prompting  cause  was  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas'  collection  of  the  Nelson  Despatches.  Not 
that   they    form    the    prominent    subject    of    the 

*  Sketches  of  the  Last  Naval  War.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Captain  E.  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  by  the 
Hon.  Captain  Plunkett,  R.  N.,  Author  of  "  The  Past  and 
Future  of  the  British  Navy." 


"  Sketches,"  or  that  the  substance  of  the  bool^ 
consists  of  materials  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Nelsoa 
Correspondence  ;  for  Captain  de  la  Graviere  brings 
much  original  knowledge  and  the  results  of  a  care^ 
ful  study  of  French  and  British  history  to  his  un- 
dertaking ;  but  the  '*  monumentum  aere  perennius'*^ 
which  Sir  Harris  has  erected  to  the  great  naval* 
hero  suggested  the  idea  of  the  work,  and  perhap^ 
furnished  the  means  by  which  Captain  de  la  Gra- 
viere's  leading  object  was  to  be  developed. 

The  leading  object  was  to  examine  the  causes 
of  the  annihilating  defeats  which  the  French  and 
Spanish  marine  suflfered  during  the  last  war  when" 
opposed  to  nominally  inferior  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acknowledged  chivalry  of  the  ofl^cers,  and 
the  enduring  courage  of  the  men,  that  sometimes 
disdained  to  surrender  a  sinking  vessel  or  ship  oa 
fire,  and  frequently  did  not  strike  till  the  principal 
officers  were  killed,  and  the  decks  were  like  a. 
slaughter-house.  This  has  been  attributed  by  pop^. 
ular  opinion  both  in  England  and  France  to  the 
natural  inaptitude  of  Frenchmen  for  the  sea,  com- 
pared with  their  rivals  ;  but  Captain  de  la  Graviere, 
maintains  that  such  cannot  be  the  case,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  results  of  naval  battles  before  the  revo^. 
lution,  which  were  sometimes  nearly  equal,  and 
never  ended  in  such  disastrous  consequences  as 
the  Nile  and  Trafalgar — though  St.  Vincent,  and 
Rodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse,  if  not  over  Lan- 
gara,  should,  we  think,  be  exempted  from  this  re- 
mark. The  naval  defeats  under  the  republic,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  French  navy  under  the  era-; 
pire,  were  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  personal 
courage,  theoretical  acquirement,  or  national  apti- 
tude ;  but  to  loose  discipline,  want  of  practical 
experience,  and  bad  gunnery.  The  revolution 
had,  by  the  guillotine  or  banishment,  broken  up' 
the  band  of  naval  officers  formed  under  the  old, 
regime ;  and  the  extreme  principles  of  "  liberty,, 
fraternity,  and  equality,"  then  in  vogue,  were  to-i 
tally  repugnant  to  that  order  and  submission  which 
are  esseiitial  to  the  naval  service. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  folly  to  expect  that  at  a 
time  when  all  the  social  ties  were  relaxed  elsewhere,, 
respect  for  superior  rank,  and  passive  obediencCi 
the  only  possible  foundations  of  discipline,  should 
be  maintained  in  our  ships.  The  crews  of  the  ships 
anchored  in  Quiberon  Bay  first  set  the  example  of 
those  dangerous  mutinies  which  were  more  than  once 
renewed  on  board  the  ships  of  the  republic.  They 
obliged  Admiral  Morard  de  Galles  to  bring  back 
the  fleet  to  Brest ;  and  were  not  reduced  to  order 
until  a  part  of  the  mutineers  had  been  sent  to  the 
army  and  replaced  by  levies  of  fishermen  and  con- 
scripts. The  loss  of  these  old  seamen  was  even 
less  resrettable  than  that  of  the  officers  who,  under 
D*Estaing,  Guichen,  Suflfren,  and  D'Orvilliers,  had 
learned  to  manoeuvre  ships  and  command  squad-* 
rons.  Those  who  did  not  emigrate  of  these  officers 
were  guillotined.  And  that  navy,  so  glorious,  so 
devoted,  so  redoubtable  to  the  enemies  of  France, 
seemed  to  disappear  in  a  single  year  of  terror. 
That  which  a  regular  government  would  not  have 
succeeded  in,  a  new  government,  obliged  to  face 
all  Europe,  had  to  undertake.  Struggling  against 
civil  war,  famine,  and  disorganization,  it  had  also 
to  repair  the  enormous  breach  through  which  the 
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enemy  was  about  to  enter,  and  to  raise  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  fleet,  officers  and  commanders 
for  these  deserted  ships  now  become  useless.  At 
the  same  time,  the  war  was  active  and  pressmg : 
to  supply  the  people,  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  convoy  of  corn  expected  from  America.  The 
cause  of  the  revolution  required  that  French  squad- 
rons should  keep  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
with  the  rapidity  of  that  period,  to  extemporize  the 
▼ery  thing  which  requires  most  time  and  method, 
which  least  brooks  precipitation  and  disorder— a 
well-organized  navy. 

The  convention  never  hesitated  :  it  hurried  to 
sea  squadrons  with  inexperienced  officers  and  un- 
disciplined crews;  it  decreed  activity  in  our  arse- 
nals and  heroism  in  our  ships,  as  it  decreed  victory 
on  the  frontiers. 

When,  at  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Directory,  some  of  the  old 
officers  were  restored,  the  government  was  ad- 
dressed on  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  remedies  were 
suggested. 

But  how  should  these  prudent  counsels,  (says 
Captain  de  la  Gravi^re,)  excite  the  attention  of  re- 
publicans, who  were  more  occupied  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  relics  of  Rome  and  Greece  than  with  the 
glorious  ones  of  their  own  ancestors  1  It  was  a 
period  when  presumptuous  innovators  talked  seri- 
ously of  restoring  the  oar  to  its  former  importance, 
and  ihrowing  flying-bridges  on  to  the  British  ships, 
as  was  done  in  the  Carthaginian  war.  These  hon- 
est visionaries,  with  Greek  naivete,  expressed  the 
objects  of  their  mission  in  some  of  those  absurd  pre- 
ambles still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  navy, 
like  the  following:  "  Legislators,  here  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  ingenious  patriot,  who  is  guided  by 
no  other  principle  than  that  of  nature  and  a  heart 
truly  French."        *        *        *     .   *         *     . 

The  popular  clubs  believed  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  a  men  to  have  been  some  time  at  sea  to  consti- 
tute him  a  seaman,  provided  he  was  a  patriot ;  and 
did  not  reflect  that  patriotism  alone  will  not  navigate 
a  ship.  They  therefore  made  officers  of  men  who 
had  no  more  claim  than  the  fact  of  having  been  long 
at  sea,  without  considering  that  such  men  were  lit- 
tle better  than  useless.  Besides,  the  whol6  system 
of  these  men  was  thrown  out  at  the  first  unforeseen 
emergency  :  nor  was  it  always,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  best  qualified  or  the  most  patriotic  who  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  these  clubs ;  but  often  the  most 
false  and  intriguing — such  as  by  impudence  and 
volubility  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  majority.  A 
worse  error  even  was  fallen  into  ;  for,  upon  a  show 
of  activity  such  as  is  common  to  the  effervescence 
of  youth,  they  gave  naval  rank  to  young  men,  with- 
out knowledge,  without  talent,  without  experience, 
and  without  an  examination. 

The  genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon  might 
sweep  away  the  eflfects  of  ideas  such  as  these,  but 
it  could  not  give  practical  skill  to  officers  or  sea- 
men, or  supply  the  want  of  exercise  even  in  vet- 
erans. Cooped  up  in  port  under  the  system  of 
blockades,  the  French  marine  was  incapable  of 
contending  with  a  storm,  like  the  British  sailors 
who  were  blockading  them  in  all  seasons.  "  The 
Toulon  squadron,"  wrote  the  unfortunate  Ville- 
neuve,  after  having  been  driven  back  by  a  storm  in 
the  vear  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  "  looked  very 
weU  at  anchor,  with  the  crews  well  dressed  and 


going  through  their  exercise  well ;  but  when  the 
storm  came  things  were  very  different ;  they  were 
not  exercised  for  storms.  The  few  sailors,  mixed 
up  with  the  soldiers,  were  no  longer  to  be  found  ; 
while  the  latter  could  not  stand  on  the  decks,  and 
only  encumbered  them.  It  was  impossible  to  work 
the  ship  ;  and  hence  the  yards  carried  away  and 
the  sails  split ;  for  in  all  the  damages  incurred 
there  was  as  much  clumsiness  and  inexperience  as 
defectiveness  in  the  articles  supplied  by  the  dock- 
yards." Such,  says  Captain  de  la  Graviere,  in 
commenting  on  the  extract,  were  the  scenes  of 
confusion  which  often  marked  the  commencement 
of  any  expedition  by  our  squadrons.  The  gun- 
nery, from  want  of'  practice  in  the  rolling  ocean, 
was  equally  defective  :  a  view  also  advanced  by 
some  English  writers.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in 
his  Naval  Gunnery,  says  that  a  whole  French 
broadside  has  not  done  more  damage  than  would 
two  guns  properly  fired.  A  depressing  moral  evil 
originated  in  these  personal  and  material  disadvan- 
tages. The  French  navy  became  accustomed  to 
wage  a  war  of  avoidance.  "  Too  often  our  squad- 
rons," says  Captain  de  la  Graviere,  "  left  a  port 
with  some  special  mission  to  execute,  and  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  the  enemy  :  to  meet  him, 
therefore,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  contretemps. 
It  was  thus  that  our  ships  commenced  an  action  ; 
they  rather  accepted  it  from  the  enemy  than  forced 
it  upon  him." 

During  this  decline  both  moral  and  material  in 
the  French  marine,  an  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  British,  over  and  above  the  great  ad- 
vantage arising  from  continual  exercise  in  all  cli- 
mates at  all  seasons,  with  the  stimulus  of  success. 
While  the  old  discipline  of  the  French  navy  was 
destroyed  by  the  ideas  of  the  revolution,  that  of 
the  British  was  reformed,  improved,  and  carried 
to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  by  St. 
Vincent.  At  the  same  time,  too,  arose  a  man  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  crisis,  and  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  British 
navy  had  been  brought,  by  hurling  its  perfect  force 
at  the  inferior  condition  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ships.  That  man  was  Nelson.  Impetuous 
and  daring  by  nature,  thoroughly  versed  in  his 
profession  from  the  most  extensive  combination  to 
the  minutest  details — to  which  last  he  paid  the 
profoundest  attention,  he  saw  at  once  the  deficiency 
of  the  French  marine,  and  discarding  the  old  cau- 
tious system  of  tactics  that  had  been  continued  by 
the  British  admirals  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  threw  himself  almost  reck- 
lessly upon  his  enemy,  without  regard  to  nominal 
superiority,  satisfied  that  with  his  crews  and  his 
gunnery  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  real. 
Had  the  French  navy  been  better  disciplined  and 
better  trained,  these  tactics  of  Nelson  would  have 
been  too  hazardous  to  adopt ;  because  to  bear  down 
upon  a  fleet  at  right  angles,  or  to  throw  a  few 
leading  ships  upon  the  enemy  without  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  others  might  come  into  action, 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  leading  ves- 
sels and  the  defeat  of  the  armament.     Hence,  the 
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»  French  moral  deducible  from  N'elson's  professional 
life  is  not  to  imitate  his  tactics,  but  his  prepara- 
tions. 
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The  battles  of  Aboukir  and  Trafaljrar  have  over- 
turned the  olden  ideas  of  naval  tactics.  Have  they 
substituted  rules  of  an  infallible  strategy,  a  strategy 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  our  admirals  to  study? 
There  are,  doubtless,  circumstances  wherein  they 
might  profit  by  those  daring  examples.  But  those 
tactics,  we  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  can 
only  be  used  by  the  strong  against  the  weak — by  vet- 
eran against  unpractised  navies  ;  and  it  is  not  against 
such  that  we  have  to  prepare  :  it  is  against  an  ene- 
my who  remembers  the  lessons  of  Nelson,  and  will 
be  ready  to  practise  th^m  again  if  we  can  only  op- 
pose him  with  a  new  order  of  battle,  instead  of 
with  better  squadrons.  The  last  war  presents  sul>- 
jects  more  worthy  of  our  study  than  tactics.  The 
English  did  not  owe  their  triumphs  to  the  number 
of  their  ships,  to  the  greatness  of  their  maritime 
population,  to  administrative  wisdom,  nor  the  wise 
combinations  of  the  Admiralty.  The  English  beat 
us  because  their  crews  were  better  trained  and  their 
squadrons  better  disciplined  than  ours.  That  supe- 
riority was  the  fruits  of  some  years'  cruising,  and 
was  the  work  of  Jervis  and  of  Nelson.  It  is  the 
secret  mechanism  of  that  silent  and  gradual  work 
which  we  must  investigate ;  for  we  must  study 
Nelson  organizing  his  fleet  ere  we  can  understand 
him  fighting  with  such  successful  rashness ;  we 
must  examine  the  means  before  we  can  compre- 
hend the  end.  #  #  #  #  * 

The  things  which  Nelson  attempted  with  his 
ships  during  his  remarkable  career,  the  risks 
and  perils  to  which  he  exposed  them  in  his  adven- 
turous Odyssey,  will  strike  every  seaman  with  as- 
tonishment. Not  to  speak  of  Aboukir  Bay,  into 
which  he  led  his  squadron  at  sunset,  with  no  other 
guide  than  a  wretched  sketch  found  in  a  French 
merchant-ship — without  recalling  his  perilous  ex- 
pedition in  the  Baltic — where  is  there  an  officer 
who  will  not  admire  his  last  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, wherein  he  conducted  his  fleet,  and  that 
old  Victory,  accustomed  to  more  careful  treatment 
through  unknown  passages,  which  even  in  the 
present  day  appear  impracticable  for  such  ships? 
There  were  no  difficulties  of  navigation  which,  in 
such  a  school,  the  English  did  not  learn  to  sur- 
mount. Such  is,  in  part,  the  secret  of  those  per- 
severing cruises  which  even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
kept  our  ports  blockaded  and  our  shores  alarmed. 
Such  is  the  best  explanation  of  those  rapid  move- 
ments which  disconcerted  our  projects,  those  un- 
foreseen concentrations  by  which  the  English  squad- 
rons seemed  to  be  multiplied  over  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

That  which  we  may  most  profitably  study  in 
Nelson,  that  man  of  such  prodigious  energy  as  well 
as  such  uncommon  valor,  is  still  more  his  nautical 
activity  than  his  military  daring.  It  is  by  taking 
this  view  that  we  recognize  all  the  importance  of 
that  collection  (Nelson's  Despatches)  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  of  our  work.  That  monument 
which  has  been  raised  with  religious  care  to  me 
hero  of  England  is  also  an  historical  monument. 
These  semi-official  despatches,  these  unstudied  ef- 
fusions, affording  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  ardent 
love  of  the  service,  the  professional  enthusiasm 
which  distinguished  Nelson  above  all  his  rivals, 
transport  us  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  enable  us  at  this  day  to  enter  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les.    For  our  own  part,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  we 


return  from  this  excursion  more  tranquillized  as  to 
the  future,  more  assured,  even  by  our  reverses 
during  the  last  war,  since  they  neither  arose  from 
the  character  of  our  population  nor  from  the  nature 
of  things,  but  from  the  temporary  inferiority  which 
circumstances  had  imposed  upon  us. 

This  outline  has  been  confined  to  an  exhibition 
of  the   leading  object  of  Captain   de  la  Graviere, 
because  it  contains  a  warning  as  important  to  Eng- 
land as  to  France  in  its  indications  of  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  exercise,  exercise,  exercise  to 
a  fleet,  (for  Mr.  Cobden  had  some  reason  in  his 
comments  on  "  harbor-work,"  had  his  animus  been 
less  malignant,)  and   the  prudence  of  keeping  an 
eye  upon  the  nautical  preparations  of  our  neigh- 
bors.    A  critical  exposition   of  the  principles  of 
discipline,  tactics,  and  naval  battles,  though  a  very 
considerable  part  of  Captain  de  la  Graviere's  work, 
is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  the  sole  or  even 
the  principal  portion  of  it.     Historical  and  biograph- 
ical sketches  are  the  main  staple  of  the  book ;  in 
form  it  is  a  life  of  Nelson,  of  somewhat  irregular 
plan,  but  not  less  adapted  from  that  circumstance 
to  the  scheme  of  the   author — which  is  to  exhibit 
the  principal  naval  heroes  and  naval  actions  that 
throw  light  upon   Nelson's  conduct  and  career,  at 
a  scale  in  proportion  to  their  influence  upon  him  or 
connection  with  him.     Thus,  Jervis,  who  greatly 
assisted  to  form  Nelson  and  some  of  his  captains 
as  he  founded  the  discipline  of  the  fleets  Nelson 
afterwards  commanded,  is  sketched  at  considerable 
length.     Villeneuve   is  also  a  prominent  figure, 
with  several  other  officers,  French,  Spanish  and 
English,  but  each   kept  subordinate  to  the  main 
object  of  the  author  and  the  principal  person,  Nel- 
son.    Hence  the  book  combines  in  rather  a  rare 
degree  a  popular  narrative  with  a  critical   spirit. 
It  has  the  further  attraction  of  exhibiting  Nelson 
as  regarded  by  a  fair  and  liberal-minded  French- 
man, with  a  professional  knowledge  of  maritime 
affiiirs,  and   a   fuller  appreciation   of  the   English 
character,  than   commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  our 
neighbors.     The  strength  and  weaknesses  in  Nel- 
son's character  and  conduct  are  seized,  and  pre- 
sented in  the  main  with  perfect  fairness  and  justice, 
though  with  less  tenderness  and  more  freedom  than 
English  writers  have  perhaps  exhibited  when  touch- 
ing the  sore   places  of  the  national   hero.     The 
narrative  also  has  great  literary  merits.     With  the 
skilful  arrangement  and  the  vivacity  of  manner  of 
his  countrymen,  Captain  de  la  Graviere  has  a  so- 
briety of  judgment  and  a  rational  logic  which  are 
less  common  amongst  them. 

Captain  Plunkett  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  having 
introduced  these  Historical  Skatches  of  the  Last 
Naval  War  to  the  English  reader  in  an  English 
dress,  accompanied  by  notes  which  occasionally 
correct  the  national  views  of  the  writer,  and  some- 
times support  what  might  seem  heterodox  opinions 
as  regards  the  riskful  audacity  of  Nelson.  Its  lit- 
erary merits,  and  its  peculiarity  as  an  unprejudiced 
French  officer's  view  of  our  naval  history  during 
its  most  eventful  period,  would  have  rendered  it  at 
any  time  a  desirable  addition  to  the  library  ;  the 
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circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  it  appears  give 
it  a  practical  value.  Notwithstanding  the  fanatical 
if  not  factious  cry  of  "  Peace,  peace  !"  the  danger 
of  war  is  too  imminent  for  the  clamorous  to  obtain 
support  from  the  sensible  part  of  the  community 
for  reductions  obviously  weakening.  The  sounder 
part  of  continental  society  may  be  opposed  to  for- 
eign wars  for  aggrandizement  after  the  old  regal 
fashion  ;  but  wars  for  national  objects  or  for  politi- 
cal principles  are  more  palatable ;  and  if  the  ori- 
gin of  such  hostilities  be  rather  better  than  those  of 
selfish  ambition,  it  is  to  be  feared  their  practice 
would  be  much  the  same.  In  point  of  fact,  one 
half  of  Europe  is  at  war  already,  and  the  other 
half  on  the  verge  of  it.  Never,  perhaps,  was  it 
more  necessary  to  be  prepared  against  attack  ;  yet 
never  was  the  state  of  the  finances  more  gloomy 
at  a  time  of  such  unsettled  prospects.  The  danger 
seems  too  near  to  permit  any  attempt  at  reducing 
the  numbers  of  our  forces  ;  but  the  pressure  of  the 
taxgatherer  will  very  likely  give  rise  to  a  pressure 
from  without,  which  may  induce  some  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  economy  in  those  tools  which 
render  men  efficient  and  enable  them  to  work. 
Incapable  economists  have  no  other  mode  than 
lopping  ;  whether  it  is  a  worthless  or  a  vital  branch 
is  matter  of  accident.  Mr.  Ward  has  already 
promised  a  reduction  of  jC600,000  in  the  naval 
estimates  for  next  year.  If  this  be,  as  is  implied, 
a  cessation  of  expenditure  on  the  completion  of 
works  or  vessels  now  in  progress,  it  is  a  proper 
saving.  If  there  is  to  be  any  tampering  with  ne- 
cessary stores  or  materials,  the  temporary  gain 
may  give  rise  to  an  incalculable  loss.  These 
things  are  out  of  the  public  sight ;  if  they  are  also 
out  of  the  official  mind,  the  inefficiency  of  ships  or 
of  a  fleet  will  be  probable,  their  total  loss  possible. 
Like  the  want  of  such  trifles  as  a  few  mules  more 
or  fewer,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw,  which  com- 
pelled Wellington,  unable  to  bring  up  his  battering 
train,  to  retreat  from  Burgos,  insufficient  stores 
after  an  action  may  paralyze  a  fleet,  or  after  a  storm 
be  the  means  of  its  disgrace  should  it  escape  the 
enemy,  or  its  destruction  if  compelled  to  meet  him. 
It  was  to  these  seeming  trifles  that  Nelson  gave  his 
mind.  "  The  impetuous  admiral,"  says  M.  de  la 
Graviere,  "  was  more  careful  of  his  spars  and  his 
sails  under  ordinary  circumstances,  than  of  his 
ships,  or  fleet  even,  upon  great  occasions."  Again 
and  again  he  writes  to  this  purport. 

It  is  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive, 
to  see  the  attention  which  this  great  admiral  be- 
stowed upon  the  smallest  details  that  could  promote 
the  comfort  of  his  sailors.  When  the  plan  of  an 
attack  was  in  question,  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  the  general  idea.  "  Signals  are  useless," 
said  he,  "  amongst  people  disposed  to  do  their  duty  ; 
our  principal  object  is  to  support  one  another  mu- 
tually ;  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  to 
leeward  of  him,  that  he  may  not  escape  us."  But 
when  it  was  a  question  of  the  provisions  sent  to  him 
from  Malta,  or  the  clothing  of  his  men,  his  solici- 
tude was  by  no  means  thus  easily  satisfied.  It  was  ' 
necessary  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  he  should  I 
3lf  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  vegetables,  | 


pork,  and  beef,  were  to  be  tested  before  they  were 
received  and  distributed  among  the  crews ;  and 
"  those  flannel  shirts,  which,  being  made  five  or 
six  inches  too  short,"  exposed  the  men  to  sudden 
chills,  were  the  subject  seriously  occupying  his 
mind  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Frere,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  wrote  him  word  that  he  was 
about  to  demand  his  passports  and  set  out  for  Lon- 
don. "Because,"  said  he,  "these  shirts,  five  or 
six  inches  longer,  would  be  one  of  the  best  things 
yet  introduced  into  the  navy,  and  would,  perhaps, 
save  the  lives  of  more  than  one  good  sailor." 


IjEVdoyen's  Disinfecting  Fluid. — This  fluid 
is  the  invention  of  M.  Leydoyen,  a  French  chemist. 
Its  efficiency  has  been  tested  by  parliamentary  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  tried 
its  eflfects  on  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ; 
on  substances  about  to  undergo  decomposition  ;  on 
night-soil ;  on  the  impure  air  of  hospitals,  and  of 
ill- ventilated  places.  In  some  of  the  experiments 
the  fluid  was  poured  over  the  substances  ;  in  others 
it  was  mixed  up  intimately  with  them  ;  in  others, 
a  cloth,  or  towel,  soaked  in  the  liquid,  was  waved 
to  and  fro  in  the  room  containing  the  vitiated  air. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  fluid  is  a  solution  of  a 
metallic  nitrate,  and  that  its  action  depends  on  the 
decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is 
the  most  oflfensive  of  all  products  of  animal  decom- 
position. The  commissioners  reported  generally 
that  for  removing  the  miasmata  of  sick  rooms,  the 
offensive  odor  of  drainage,  &c.,  the  fluid  was  likely 
to  be  very  valuable  ;  and  that  so  far  as  sewage  ref- 
use is  used  as  agricultural  manure,  it  is  improved 
rather  than  deteriorated  by  admixture  with  the  fluid, 
in  consequence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  re- 
moved, and  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed.  The  fluid 
has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  anii-brmnic,  that  is, 
capable  of  removing  smell,  but  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  it  is  really  disinfecting,  that  is,  capable  of 
removing  infection. 

Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea. — Dr.  Poeppig, 
in  his  voyage  to  Chili,  sailed  through  about  168 
English  square  miles  of  this  phenomenon  ;  and  if 
we  add  that  the  infusoria  causing  it  may  have  been 
equally  distributed  in  the  upper  stratum  of  water  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet,  we  must  confess  that  their 
numbers  infinitely  surpass  the  conception  of  the  hu- 
man understanding. 

Power  of  the  Rosse  Telescope. — Such  is  the 
capacity  of  this  instrument,  that  if  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  were  removed  to  such  a  distance  that  its 
light  would  be  3,000,000  of  years  in  reaching  us, 
this  telescope  would,  nevertheless,  show  it  to  the 
human  eye.  The  constitution  of  the  nebulae  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion  has  also  been  resolved  by  this 
instrument ;  and  by  its  aid,  the  stars  of  which  it  is 
composed  burst  upon  the  sight  of  man  for  the  first 
time. 

Greatest  ascertained  Depth  of  the  Ocean. 
— On  the  2d  of  June,  when  in  latitude  15°  3' south, 
and  longitude  26°  14'  west,  being  nearly  calm,  and 
the  water  quite  smooth,  (says  Sir  James  C.  Ross,) 
we  tried  for,  but  did  not  obtain,  soundings  with 
4,600  fathoms  of  Une,  or  27,600  feet.  This  is  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  that  has  yet  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  it  where  it  is  still  deeper. 
Its  determination  is  a  desideratum  in  terrestrial  phys- 
ics of  great  interest  and  importance. —  Voyage  to  the 
Southern  Seas. 
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Physical  Geography.  By  Mary  Somerville  ; 
Authoress  of  the  "  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,"  &c.  With  a  portrait.  2  vols.,  fools- 
cap, 8vo.     London,  1848. 

Earth — ocean — air — with  what  events,  mor- 
al and  physical — with  what  sympathies,  social 
and  domestic — with  what  interests,  present  and 
future,  are  these  magpie  words  indissolubly  associa- 
ted !  When  we  view,  as  from  afar,  our  terres- 
trial ball,  wheeling  its  course  round  the  central 
sun,  and  performing,  with  unerring  precision,  its 
daily  circuit,  we  see  it  but  as  a  single  planet  of 
the  system — we  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  terra- 
queous mass  ;  and  the  mind,  in  its  expanding  sur- 
vey, is  soon  lost  in  the  abyss  of  space,  and  among 
the  infinities,  in  number  and  in  magnitude,  of  re- 
volving worlds.  But,  occupying  as  we  do,  a  fixed 
place  upon  its  surface,  treading  its  verdant  plains, 
surveying  its  purple-lighted  hills,  gazing  upon  its 
interminable  expanse  of  waters,  and  looking  up- 
ward to  the  blue  ether  which  canopies  the  whole, 
the  imagination  quits  the  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  ponders  over  the  mysterious  realities 
around.  The  chaos,  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the 
earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the  thunderbolt,  press 
themselves  upon  our  thoughts,  and  while  they  mark 
the  physical  history  of  the  past,  they  foreshadow  the 
dreaded  convulsions  of  the  future.  Associated  with 
our  daily  interests  and  fears,  and  emblazoning,  in 
awful  relief,  our  relation  to  the  Great  Being  that 
ordained  them,  we  are  summoned  to  their  study 
by  the  double  motive  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
interest,  and  of  an  inborn  and  rational  curiosity. 

When  we  stand  before  the  magnificent  land- 
scape of  hill  and  dale,  of  glade  and  forest,  of  rill 
and  cataract,  with  its  rich  foreground  at  our  feet, 
and  its  distant  horizon  on  the  deep,  or  on  the 
mountain  range,  lipped  with  ice  or  with  fire,  the 
mind  reverts  to  that  primaeval  epoch  when  the  ev- 
erlasting hills  were  upheaved  from  the  ocean, 
when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  laid  down  and 
hardened,  when  its  waters  were  enchannelled  in 
its  riven  pavement,  when  its  breast  was  smoothed 
and  chiselled  by  the  diluvian  wave,  and  when  its 
burning  entrails  burst  from  their  prison-house,  and 
disclosed  the  fiery  secrets  of  their  birth. 

When  we  turn  to  the  peaceful  ocean,  expand- 
ing its  glassy  mirror  to  the  sun,  embosoming,  in 
its  dove-like  breast,  the  blue  vault  above,  and  hold- 
ing peaceful  communion  with  its  verdant,  or  its 
rocky  shores,  the  mind  is  carried  back  to  that  early 
period  when  darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the 
deep,  when  the  waters  were  gathered  into  the 
hollow  of  the  land,  and  when  the  broken  up  foun- 
t^ns  of  the  deep  consigned  the  whole  earth,  with 
its  living  occupants,  to  a  watery  grave.  But 
while  we  thus  linger  in  thought  over  the  ocean 
picture,  thus  placid  and  serene,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  mighty  influences  which  it  obeys.  Dragged 
over  its  coral  bed  by  an  agency  unseen,  and  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  raging  tempest,  the  goddess 
of  peace  is  transformed  into  a  fury — lashing  the 
▼ery  heavens  with  its  breakers — bursting  the  ada- 


mantine barriers  which  confine  it — sweeping  away 
the  strong-holds  of  man,  and  engulphing  in  its 
waves  the  mightiest  of  his  floating  bulwarks. 

But  it  is  in  the  pure  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe,  and  within  the  ethereal  envelope  of  our 
globe,  that  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  must 
have  been  effected  ;  and  it  is  in  this  region,  also, 
that  nature  presents  us,  in  our  own  day,  with  the 
most  fearful  contrasts — with  the  most  peaceful  re- 
pose of  the  elements,  and  the  most  terrific  exhibi- 
tion of  their  power.  The  primaeval  transition  from 
the  chaos  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  pure  and  cloud- 
less sky,  must  have  been  the  result  of  frequent  and 
convulsive  actions  The  exhalations  from  the 
green  and  fermenting  earth — the  gaseous  currents 
from  its  heated  crust,  the  empoisoned  miasmata 
from  its  crevices  and  pores,  and  the  watery  vapors 
from  putrid  lake  and  troubled  sea,  must  have 
formed  an  insalubrious  compound,  which  it  re- 
quired the  electric  stroke  to  purify  and  decom- 
pose. While  there  was  yet  no  light  on  the  earth, 
and  the  sun  and  moon  were  veiled  with  thick 
darkness,  the  "  waters  above  the  firmament " 
must  have  descended  in  torrents — the  hail-storm 
must  have  rushed  from  the  upper  air,  and  the 
tempest,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  thunderbolt, 
must  have  com'bined  their  tremendous  energies  be- 
fore the  rebellious  elements  were  insulated  and 
subdued.  In  now  contemplating  the  aerial  gran- 
ary which  so  peacefully  surrounds  and  sustains  us, 
we  could  scarcely  anticipate  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  its  abnormal  phases.  The  same  powers 
which  were  needed  for  its  original  distillation, 
seem  to  be  required  to  maintain  it  salubrious  and 
pure ;  and  though  these  powers  are  in  daily  oper- 
ation, near  us  and  around  us,  we  know  them  only 
as  destroying  agents,  and  take  little  interest  in  the 
wonderful  arrangements  which  they  subserve. 

When,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  the  sounds  of  busy 
life  are  hushed,  and  all  nature  seems  recumbent  in 
sleep,  how  deathlike  is  the  repose  of  the  elements 
— yet  how  brief  and  ephemeral  is  its  duration ! 
The  zephyr  whispers  its  gentle  breathings,  the 
aspen  leaf  tries  to  twitter  on  its  stalk,  the  pulse 
of  the  distant  waterfall  beats  with  its  recurring 
sound,  the  howl  of  the  distant  forest  forewarns  us 
of  the  breeze  that  moves  it,  the  mighty  tempest 
supervenes,  cutting  down  its  battalions  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  whirling  into  the  air  the  dwellings  and  the 
defences  of  man,  and  dashing  the  proudest  of  his 
war-ships  against  the  ocean  cliffs,  or  sinking  them 
beneath  the  ocean  waves.  When  thus  awakened 
from  her  peaceful  trance,  nature  often  summons  to 
the  conflict  her  fiercest  powers  of  destruction. 
The  electric  agents — those  ministers  of  fire,  which 
rule  so  peacefully  when  resting  in  equilibrium,  and 
which  play  so  gently  in  the  summer  lightning- 
sheet,  or  so  gayly  in  the  auroral  beams — frequently 
break  loose  from  their  bonds,  to  frighten  and  de- 
stroy. When  the  heat  of  summer  has  drawn  up 
into  the  atmosphere  an  excess  of  moisture,  and 
charged  the  swollen  clouds  with  conflicting  elec- 
tricities, the  dissevered  elements  rush  into  violent 
reunion,  and  compress,  in  their  fiery  embrace,  the 
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vaporous  mass  which  they  animate.  Torrents  of 
rain,  and  cataracts  of  hail,  emerge  from  the  explo- 
sion, and  even  stony  and  metallic  meteors  rush,  in 
liquid  fire,  from  the  scene.  The  forked  lightning- 
bolt  flies,  with  death  on  its  wing,  rending  the  oak- 
trunk  with  its  wedge  of  fire,  and  transfixing,  with 
its  lurid  dagger,  the  stalwart  frame  of  man  and 
of  beast;  and,  before  life  is  extinct,  the  thunder- 
clap rolls  in  funereal  echo  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
and  from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  a  shout  were  pealed 
from  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  mockery  of  the 
helplessness  of  man,  and    in  triumph  over  his  fall. 

A  subject  embracing  topics  like  these,  connected 
with  the  past  history  and  the  present  condition  of 
our  globe,  must  necessarily  possess  an  exciting  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  our  language  no 
separate  work  has  appeared,  in  which  the  grand 
truths  of  physical  geography  are  illustrated  and 
explained.  From  our  youth  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  earth,  or  its  delineations,  as 
mapped  into  regions,  from  which  the  great  bounda- 
ries of  nature  are  eflfaced.  Empires  purchased  by 
blood,  and  held  by  force,  are,  in  the  political 
geography  with  which  we  are  familiar,  bounded 
by  chains  of  custom-houses  and  barriers  of  forts. 
Ambition  has  replaced  the  sea-line,  and  the  river, 
and  the  mountain  range,  with  frowning  battle- 
ments, cordons  of  troops,  and  rapacious  agents — 
parcelling  out  the  earth  into  unnatural  divisions 
— forcing  its  population  into  jarring  communities — 
severing  the  ties  of  language  and  religion — break- 
ing up  into  hostile  principalities  the  fatherlands  of 
united  hearts — extirpating  even  the  native  posses- 
sors of  the  soil,  and  thus  treating  intellectual  and 
immortal  man  as  if  he  were  but  the  property  and 
the  tool  of  the  tyrant.  Thus  founded  on  the 
severance  of  nature's  bonds,  thus  sustained  by  the 
suspended  sword,  thus  outlined  in  blood  still  crying 
for  vengeance,  the  geography  of  conquest,  like  the 
quicksands  of  the  ocean,  is  ever  shifting  its  fron- 
tier, ever  subject  to  the  inroads  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition. Taught  us  in  our  youth,  taught  anew  in 
our  manhood,  and  requiring  to  be  taught  again  in 
our  old  age,  it  is  ever  associated  with  gigantic 
crime — nationally,  with  bloody  revolutions  and 
desolating  wars — individually,  with  broken  hearts 
and  bleeding  aflTections.  Did  truths  like  these  re- 
quire confirmation,  we  have  but  to  look  around  us 
at  subverted  and  tottering  thrones,  at  armies  routed 
by  popular  union,  at  statesmen  precipitated  from 
the  helm,  and  princes  driven  into  exile. 

How  different  is  the  natural  geography  of  our 
globe — how  permanent  in  its  character — how 
stable  in  its  boundaries !  Gathered  into  islands, 
or  expanding  in  continents — sloping  to  the  sea  in 
valleys,  or  rising  in  table-lands — washed  by  the 
ocean,  or  bounded  by  the  mountain  range,  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  presents  one  great  phase  of  dura- 
bility and  permanence,  looming  to  the  eye  a 
mighty  whole,  fresh  as  when  it  came  from  its 
Maker's  hand,  and  became  the  abode  of  his  intel- 
lectual creation.  The  destroyer  of  animal  life,  the 
destroyer  even  of  his  species,  the  hand  of  man  has 
not  been  able  to  alter  even  the  expression  of  one 


of  the  features  of  the  globe,  and  still  less  to  break 
one  of  the  smallest  bones  of  its  carpentry  of  ada- 
mant. He  may  have  turned  a  few  of  its  streams 
from  their  bed — he  may  have  perforated  its  hills 
of  rock  or  of  clay,  or  scratched  its  yielding  surface 
with  his  lines  of  intercommunication  ;  but  he  has 
in  vain  attempted  to  enchain  its  ocean,  or  precipi- 
tate even  the  slenderest  of  its  peaks  of  granite. 
There  the  great  globe  stands — unchanged  by  man 
— such  as  it  was  seen  by  the  first  of  his  race,  and 
such  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  last — washed,  in- 
deed, by  the  waters  of  a  mighty  deluge,  but 
washed  only  from  the  impurities  of  its  guilty  occu- 
pants. In  scanning,  therefore,  the  terraqueous 
wonder,  the  philosopher  takes  cognizance  only  of 
the  handiwork  of  its  Maker.  Neither  the  cloud- 
capt  tower,  nor  the  gorgeous  palace,  meet  the  in- 
tellectual eye.  The  din  of  war  and  the  tumult  of 
contending  factions  are  by  him  alike  unheard.  He 
treads  without  interruption  the  grassy  savanna, 
the  heath-covered  mountain,  and  the  bairen  desert. 
He  encounters  no  spot  where  the  human  worm 
claims  the  perennial  right  of  pursuing  its  slimy 
course.  He  discovers  no  land  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven  where  man  may  not  carve  a  niche  for 
his  idol,  or  rear  a  temple  to  his  God. 

How  interesting,  then,  must  it  be  to  study  such 
a  structure — the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air 
combined — to  escape  altogether  from  the  works 
and  ways  of  man — to  go  back  to  primeval  times 
to  learn  how  its  Maker  moulded  the  earth — how 
he  wore  down  the  primitive  mass  into  the  strata 
of  its  present  surface — how  he  deposited  in  its 
bowels  the  precious  materials  of  civilization — how 
he  filled  it  with  races  of  living  animals,  and  again 
buried  them  in  its  depths,  to  chronicle  the  steps 
of  creative  power — how  he  covered  its  surface 
with  its  fruit-bearing  soil,  and  spread  out  the 
waters  of  the  deep  as  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
to  unite  into  one  brotherhood  the  different  races 
of  his  creatures,  and  to  bless  them  by  the  inter- 
change of  their  produce  and  their  aflTections. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  Mrs.  Som- 
erville  has  undertaken  to  teach  us  in  the  very  in- 
teresting work  which  we  propose  to  analyze. 
From  the  loftier  theme  of  physical  astronomy  in 
which  she  achieved  her  maiden  reputation,  and 
from  the  wide  and  rich  field  of  the  physical  sciences, 
whose  "  connection"  she  traced  with  a  master's 
hand,  Mrs.  Somerville  has  descended  to  the  humbler 
though  not  less  important  subject  of  natural  or|| 
physical  geography,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  popular  character  of  the  science,  as  well  as 
from  its  relation  to  our  sympathies  and  interests,  that 
she  will  command  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  and 
enjoy  the  "  gratification"  so  much  desired  by 
herself,  "  of  making  the  laws  by  which  the  mate- 
rial world  is  governed  more  familiar  to  her  country- 
women." 

Mrs.    Somerville's    work    commences    with 
preliminary  chapter  on  geology,*  which  is  intro-i 

*  In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  this  article, 
have  followed  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  giving  a  brief  and  pop- 
ular notice  of  the  different  formations  which  compose 
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meed  by  the  following  brief  and  striking  notice  of 
he  present  condition  and  past  history  of  the 
arth  : — 

The  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth  be- 
ow  the  surfice  of  the  earth,  and  the  tremendous 
lesobtions  hurled  over  wide  regions  by  numerous 
re-bieathing  mountains,  show  that  man  is  removed 
lUt  a  few  miles  from  immense  lakes  or  seas  of  liquid 
ire.  The  very  shell  on  which  he  stands  is  unstable 
nder  his  feel,  not  only  from  those  temporary  con- 
ulsions  that  seem  to  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre, 
)ut  from  a  slow,  almost  imperceptible  elevation  in 
ome  places,  and  an  equally  gentle  subsidence  in 
ilhers,  as  if  the  internal  molten  matter  were  subject 
0  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and  now  ebbing,  or 
hat  the  subjacent  rocks  were  in  one  place  expanded 
nd  in  another  contracted  by  changes  of  temper- 
ture. 

The  earthquake  and  the  torrent — the  august  and 
errible  ministers  of  Almighty  power — have  torn  the 
olid  earth,  and  opened  the  seals  of  the  most  ancient 
ecords  of  creation,  written  in  indelible  characters 
'  the  perpetual  hills,  and  the  everlasting  moun- 
ains."  There  we  read  of  the  changes  that  have 
rought  the  rude  mass  to  its  present  fair  state,  and 
•f  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared  on  this 
aortal  stage,  have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  and  have 
•een  swept  from  existence  to  make  way  for  new 
aces  which,  in  their  turn,  have  vanished  from  the 
cene  till  the  creation  of  man  completed  the  glorious 
vork.  Who  shall  define  the  periods  of  those  morn- 
ngs  and  evenings  when  God  saw  that  his  work  was 
foud?  and  who  shall  declare  the  time  allotted  to 
he  Inmiin  race,  when  the  generations  of  the  most 
nsignificant  insect  existed  for  unnumbered  ages? 
iTet  man  is  also  to  vanish  in  the  ever-changing 
:ourse  of  events.  The  earth  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and 
he  elements  are  to  melt  with  fervent  heat — to  be 
igain  reduced  to  chaos — possibly  to  be  renovated 
ind  adorned  for  other  races  of  beings.  These  stu- 
)endous  changes  may  be  but  cycles  in  those  great 
aws  of  the  universe,  where  all  is  variable  but  the 
aws  themselves  and  He  who  has  ordained  them. — 
^p.  2,  3. 

The  various  substances  which  compose  the  earth 
«ist  either  in  shapeless  masses,  or  in  regular  strata 
lorizontal,  or  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Our  knowl- 
jdge  of  these  substances  extends  but  to  a  small 
lepth  beneath  the  surface  ;  but  from  the  thickness 
md  extent  of  the  stratified  masses,  geologists  have 
)btained  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  earth's  struc- 
;ure  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  miles.  The  earth's 
jrust  consists  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ig- 
leous  origin,  of  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks,  depos- 
ted  by  water,  and  of  metamorphic  rocks  also  de- 
posited by  water,  but  subsequently  crystallized  by 
aeat.  The  plutonic  rocks,  namely,  the  granites 
ind  some  of  the  porphyries,  on  which  no  fossil  re- 
mains are  found,  were  formed  under  high  pressure 
in  the  earth's  deepest  caverns,  and  subsequently 
upheaved  into  mountain  peaks  by  the  central  forces, 
or  injected  in  a  fluid  state  into  the  fissures  of  the 
overlying  strata,  or  even  into  the  crevices  of  a  more 
ancient  granite.  Volcanic  rocks,  such  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  differ  widely 

crust  of  the  earth  ;  hut  the  reader  will  find  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  them,  particularlv  as  they  exist  in  the 
Dorlh  of  Europe  and  Asia,  iu  the  K.  B.  Review,  vol.  v., 
pp.  185—195. 


from  the  plutonic  ones  in  their  nature  and  position. 
They  contain  no  fossil  remains,  and  are  generally 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  consisting  of 
the  different  kinds  of  strata  fused  by  the  internal 
fire,  and  exhibiting  much  variety  in  their  appear- 
ance and  structure,  owing  to  the  melted  matter 
having  been  cooled  under  different  conditions  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere. 

There  seems,  (says  Mrs.  Somerville,)  scarcely  to 
have  been  any  age  of  the  world  in  which  volcanic 
eruptions  have  not  taken  place  in  some  part  of  the 
globe.  Lava  has  pierced  through  every  description 
of  rocks,  spread  over  the  surface  of  those  existing 
at  the  time,  filled  their  crevices,  and  flowed  between 
their  strata.  Ever  changing  its  place  of  action,  it 
has  burst  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  well  as  on 
dry  land.  Enormous  quantities  of  scoriae  and  ashes 
have  been  ejected  from  numberless  craters,  and  have 
formed  extensive  deposits  in  the  sea,  in  lakes,  and 
on  land,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  remains  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  the  epoch.  Some  of 
these  deposits  have  become  hard  rock,  others  re- 
main in  a  crumbling  state ;  and  as  they  alternate 
with  the  aqueous  strata  of  almost  every  period,  they 
contain  the  fossils  of  all  the  geological  epochs, 
chiefly  fresh  and  salt  water  testacese. — P.  5. 

The  metamorphic  rocks,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell, 
consisting  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and 
statuary  marble,  &c.,  have  been  deposited  in  reg- 
ular sedimentary  beds,  near  the  plutonic  rocks,  by 
the  heat  of  which  they  have  been  greatly  altered, 
and  subsequently  crystallized  in  cooling,  without 
losing  their  character  of  stratified  deposits.  Those 
rocks  which  contain  no  organic  remains  sometimes 
lie  in  horizontal  beds,  but  are  generally  inclined  at 
all  angles,  and  form  some  of  our  highest  mountains 
and  table-lands. 

The  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks  have  been  all 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes,  by  the  de- 
bris of  the  land,  carried  into  them  by  streams  and 
rivers.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sandstone  or  clayey 
rocks,  and  of  calcareous  rocks,  composed  of  sand, 
clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Indurated  by  inter- 
nal heat,  and  subsequently  elevated  by  internal 
forces,  the  aqueous  rocks  form  three  great  classes, 
which,  commencing  from  below,  have  been  named, 
the  primary  and  secondary  fossiliferous  formation, 
and  the  tertiary  formation. 

The  primary  formation,  consisting  of  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  still  distinctly  marked  by 
the  ripples  of  the  wave,  have  been  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  a  very  deep  ocean,  and  contain  only  the 
remains  of  marine  animals.  They  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  Cambrian,  and  the  lower  and  up- 
per Silurian  systems.  There  are  no  organic  re- 
mains in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  which  are  sometimes 
many  thousand  yards  thick,  but  they  abound  in  the 
Silurian  system,  increasing  as  we  ascend  in  the 
series.  Shell-fish,  and  crinoidea  or  stone  lilies, 
trilobites,  and  sometimes  true  fishes,  are  found  in 
the  lower  series ;  and  in  the  upper,  sea-shells  of 
every  order,  with  crinoidea,  corals,  sea-weeds,  a 
few  land  plants,  and  sauroid  fishes,  the  principal 
vertebrated  animals  that  occur  in  these  early  for- 
mations.    While  the  Silurian  rocks  were  being 
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deposited,  the  northern  hemisphere  of  our  globe 
was  under  water.  Lands  and  islands  had  begun 
to  emerge  from  it,  and  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
insular  and  submarine,  marked  the  close  of  the 
period. 

During  the  great  geological  period  which  suc- 
ceeded, the  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  forming 
the  present  High  Land  of  Europe,  were  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  by  the  streams  and  rivers 
which  entered  it.  This  interesting  series  consists, 
reckoning  upwards,  of  the  devonian  or  old  red 
sandstone  rochs,  the  carboniferous  or  coal  strata, 
the  permian  or  magncsian  limestone  rocks,  the 
triassic  or  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  the  Jurassic  or 
oolite  rocks,  and  the  cretaceous  strata. 

The  devonian  rocks,  sometimes  10,000  feet 
thick,  consist  of  dark  red  and  other  sandstone, 
marls,  coralline,  limestones,  conglomerates,  &c., 
contain  sauroid  fishes  of  gigantic  size,  and  others, 
some  with  osseous  shields,  and  some  with  wing- 
like  appendages. 

During  a  long  period  of  great  tranquillity,  which 
followed  the  deposition  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
tropical  forests,  and  jangles  of  exuberant  growth, 
covered  the  lands  and  islands  which  had  sprung 
from  the  deep.  Submerged  by  inroads  of  the  sea, 
or  carried  down  by  land-floods,  the  plants  of  that 
period  were  deposited  in  estuaries,  with  the  sand 
and  mud  which  accompanied  them,  and  formed  the 
carboniferous  strata  which  lie  above  the  Devonian 
rocks. 

The  carboniferous  system  is  composed  of  count- 
less layers  of  various  substances,  filled  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fossil  land  plants,  intermixed 
with  beds  of  coal.  Upwards  of  300  fossil  plants 
have  been  collected,  with  their  seeds  and  fruits, 
among  which  ferns,  some  of  which  have  been  40 
or  50  feet  high,  predominate.  Huge  forest  trees 
— the  pine  and  the  fir — equisetaceous  plants  of 
gigantic  magnitude,  and  tropical  club  mosses,  occur 
in  the  shale.  In  the  mountain  limestone  of  this 
group,  which  is  sometimes  900  feet  thick,  crinoidea, 
marine  testacea,  and  corals,  are  found  in  abundance. 
The  strata  of  coal  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  earthquakes  which  prevailed  during  this  period. 

The  permian  rocks  or  magnesian  limestone, 
which  overlie  the  coal  measures,  consist  of  con- 
glomerates, gypsum,  sandstone,  marl,  &c. ;  but  its 
leading  feature  is  a  yellow  limestone  rock,  called 
delomite  when  granular,  and  containing  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  The  earlier  Flora  and  Fauna  begin 
to  disappear,  and  peculiar  ones  take  their  place. 
Two  species  of  saurian  reptiles  mark  a  new  creation 
of  animal  life. 

The  triassic,  or  new  red  sandstone  system, 
consists  of  red  marls,  rock-salt,  and  sandstones, 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  metamorphic  slate 
and  porphyritic  trap.  Th-is  formation  is  in  Encr- 
land  singularly  rich  in  rock-salt,  which,  with  beds 
of  gypsum  and  marl,  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick. 
The  musselkalk,  a  member  of  this  series,  and  full 
of  organic  remains,  is  wanting  in  England,  but  ex- 
»ls  in  Germany.  Gigantic  frogs  have  left  their 
toot-prmts  on  the  rocks,  and  no  fewer  than  47 


o-enera  of  fossils,  shells,  cartilaginous  fish,  encrin- 
ites,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  German  trias. 

The  Jurassic  or  oolite  rocks — sands,  sandstones 
marls,  clays,  and  limestones,  were  deposited  in 
sea  of  variable  depth,  during  a  long  period  of  traii 
quillity.  The  European  ocean  deposited  beds  con 
sisting  almost  wholly  of  marine  shells  and  corals 
— Belemnites  and  ammonites,  from  an  inch  in  siz 
to  that  of  a  cart-wheel,  were  entombed  in  myriad 
— forests  ot  crinoidea  flourished  on  the  surface  o: 
the  oolite,  and  encrinites  in  millions  were  cmbcddec 
in  the  enchoreal  shell  marble,  which  forms  sucl 
extensive  tracks  throughout  Europe.  Not  one  ot 
the  fossil  fish,  which  are  numerous,  exist  at  tli 
present  day.  Ferns,  cycadea;,  and  the  pandana 
or  screw-pine,  occur  in  this  formation. 

The   new  lands,  (says  Mrs.  Somerville,)   th:i 
were  scattered  in  the  ocean  of  the  oolitic  peritM 
were  drained  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  huge  cro( 
odiles  and  saurian  reptiles  of  gigantic  size,  mosti 
of  extinct  genera.     The  crocodiles  came  nearest  t 
modern  reptiles,  but  the  others,  though  bearing  i 
remote  similitude  in  general  structure  to  living  forms, 
were  quite  anomalous,  combining  in  one  the  struct* 
ure  of  various  distinct  creatures,  and  so  monstroiia 
that  they  must  have  been  more  like  the  visions  of  i 
troubled  dream  than  things  of  real  existence  ;  ji 
in  organization  a  few  of  ihern  came  nearer  to 
type  of  living  mammalia  than  any  existing  reptilai 
do.     Some  of  these  saurians  had  lived  in  the  waters 
others  were  amphibious,  and  the  various  species 
one  genus  even  had  wings  like  a  bat,  and  fed  on  in- 
sects.    There  were  both  herbivorous  and  predaceou 
saurians,  and  from  their  size  and  strength  they  moal 
have  been  formidable  enemies.     Besides,  the  num- 
bers deposited  are  so  great  that  they  must  hai 
swarmed  for  ages  in  the  estuaries  and  shallow  sei 
of  the  period,  especially  in  the  lias,  a  marine  stnk- 
turn  of  clay  the  lowest  of  the  oolite  series.     Thq 
gradually  declined  towards  the  end  of  the  secondi 
fossiliferous  epoch,  but  as  a  class  they  lived  in 
subsequent  eras,  and  still  exist  in  tropical  countric 
although  the  species  are  very  diflferent  from  lh« 
ancient  congeners.     Tortoises  of  various  kinds  W4 
contemp<M'ary  with  the  saurians,  also  a  family 
still  exists.     In  the  Stonefield  slate,  a  stratum 
the  lower  oolitic  group,  there  are  the  remains 
insects ;  and  the  bones  of  two  small  quadru] 
have  been   found   there  belonging  to  the  marsu] 
tribe,  such  as  the  opossum  ;  a  very  remarkable 
cumstance,  because  that  family  of  animals  at 
present  time  is  confined  to  New  Holland,  Soi 
America,  and  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  at  ' 
The  great  changes  in  animal  life  during  this  , 
were  indications  of  the  successive  alteraliouo.  m.i 
had  taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface. — Pp.  15,  IC 

The  cretaceous  formation,  consistif)^  of  clay 
green  and  iron  sands,  blue  limestone,  and  chalk 
derives  its  name  from  the  predominance  of  the  las 
substance  in  England  and  other  countries,  thougl^ 
it  is  actually  wanting  in  some  localities  where 
other  strata  occur.  The  Wealden  clay,  the  loi 
est  member  of  this  formation,  is  of  fresh  water 
gin,  and  contains  the  Portland  fossil  forest,  wi 
ferns  and  Auracarian  pines,  and  plants  allied  to  ti|i| 
tropical  zamias  and  cycadeae.  Tortoises  and 
rians  swarmed  in  its  lakes  and  estuaries,  and 
and  wading  birds  also  occur  in  the  Wealden  claj 
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The  chalk  above  it  abounds  in  marine  fossils,  tur- 

rorals,  and  marine  shells.     The  colossal  sau- 

are  few  in   number,  but  a  gigantic  animal 

between  the  living  Monitor  and  Iguana,  lived  at 

this  time. 

Old  things  were  now   passing  away,  and   all 

tHi.urs  becoming  new.      We  approach   things  as 

ire.     Old  life  is  extinct  as  if  by  a  magic 

,  and  new  life  springs  up  around  us.     The 

features  of  the  earth  are  blocked  out.     The 

iii;i>tcr-hand  is  now  at  work,  to  lay  on  the  drapery, 

and  to  bring  out  the  permanent  expression  of  his 

'       'iwork.     The  tertiary  strata  were  deposited  in 

isins  and  hollows  of  the  previously  existing 

of  the  globe,  and  though  frequently  of  enor- 

ihickness  and  extent,  they  occur  in  irregular 

.    The  Eiocene,  Meiocene,  and  the  Pleiocenc* 

s  of  this  formation,  containing  shells  differing 

r  more  from  those  which  now  exist,  generally 

Mirizonlally  in  the  localities  where  they  were 

pU|K)8ited,  though  they  are  frequently  found  heaved 

op  on   the   flanks  of  mountain  chams,  as  on  the 

\Ips  and  Apennines.     The  gigantic  reptiles  found 

n   prectuling   formations  had   nearly  disappeared, 

uid  triTt'strial  mammalia  now  occupied  the  land. 

riio  roittaiiis  of  marine  mammalia  have  also  been 

bund  at  great  elevations  in  the  tertiary  formation, 

lind  likewise  those  of  extinct  species  of  birds  allied 

|o  the  owl,  the  buzzard,  the  quail,  and  the  curlew. f 

11^  the  tertiary  period,  the  climate  passed  from 

ical  to  an  arctic  one,  owing  to  the  additional 

l<    Liion  of  the  land,  and  a  great  part  of  the  con- 

uunt  of  Europe  was  covered  by  an  ocean  full  of 

oating  ice.     Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the 

Meiocene  period,  the  bed  of  the  glacial  ocean  was 

pheaved,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  assumed 

early  the  same  form  and  climate  which  it  now 

lossesses. 

The  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,  (says 
ur  author,)  up  to  the  end  of  the  tertiary  formation, 
been  estimated  at  about  seven  or  eight  miles ; 
)  that  the  time  requisite  for  their  deposition  must 
ave  been  immense.  Every  river  carries  down  mud, 
ind,  or  gravel  to  the  sea ;  the  Ganges  brings  more 
lan  700,000  cubic  feet  of  m\id  every  hour,  the 
fellow  River  in  China  2,000,000,  and  the  Missis- 
^  still  more  ;  yet,  notwithstanding:  these  great 
eposits,  the  Italian  hydrographer,  Manfredi,  has 
rtimaled  that,  if  the  sediment  of  all  the  rivers  on 
le  globe  were  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of 
le  ocean,  it  would  require  1000  years  to  raise  its 
3d  one  foot ;  so  at  that  rate  it  would  require  3,960,- 
00  years  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  ocean  alone  to  a 
eight  nearly  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  fossilife- 
>ii8  strata,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half,  not  taking 
3C0unt  of  the  waste  of  the  coast  by  the  sea  itself ; 
utif  the  whole  globe  be  considered,  instead  of  the 
9ttom  of  the  sea  only,  the  time  would  be  nearly 
»ur  times  as  great,  even  supposing  as  much  allu- 
ium  to  be  deposited  uniformly  both  with  regard  to 
me  and  place,  which  it  never  is.  Besides,  in  va- 
ous  places  the  strata  have  been  more  than  once 
urried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  again  raised 

♦  North  British  Review,  vol.  v.,  pp.  193,  i94. 
t  Other  anuimls  of  this  and  preceding  periods  have 
?en  described  in  the  N.  B.  Review,  vol.  i,,  p.  28,  and 
)1.  iii.,  pp.  510,  613. 


above  its  surface  by  subterranean  fires  after  many 
ages,  so  that  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning 
of  these  primary  fossiliferous  strata  to  the  present 
day  must  be  great  beyond  calculation,  and  only 
bears  comparison  with  the  astronomical  cycles,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  earth  being  without 
doubt  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  other  bodies 
of  the  solar  system.  What  thei>  shall  we  say  if 
the  time  be  included  which  the  granitic,  metamorphic, 
and  recent  series  occupied  in  forming?  These 
great  periods  of  lime  correspond  wonderfully  with 
the  gradual  increase  of  animal  life  and  the  succes- 
sive creation  and  extinction  of  numberless  orders  of 
being,  and  with  the  incredible  quantity  of  organic 
remains  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Every  great  geological  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  strata  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  race  of  beings,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of 
those  that  had  previously  existed,  their  structure 
and  habits  being  no  longer  fitted  for  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  winch  these  changes  had  placed  them. 
The  change,  however,  never  was  abrupt,  except  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  mammalia  came  last, 
there  is  no  proof  of  progressive  development,  for 
animals  and  plants  of  high  organization  appeared 
among  the  earliest  of  their  kind. — Pp.  27,  28. 

*'  Such,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  concluding 
her  geological  chapter,  **  is  the  marvellous  history 
laid  open  to  us  on  the  earth's  surface.  Surely  it 
is  not  the  heavens  only  that  declare  the  glory  of 
God — the  earth  also  proclaims  his  handiwork."* 

Having  described  the  formations  which  compose 
the  superficial  envelope  of  the  earth,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville proceeds  to  treat  of  the  form  of  the  High 
Lands  of  the  Great  Continent,  which  embraces 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — a  whole  hemisphere 
nearly  of  the  globe.  The  dry  land  in  both  hemi- 
spheres has  an  area  of  nearly  thirty-eight  millions 
of  square  miles.  No  fewer  than  twenty-four  mil- 
lions are  contained  in  the  great  continent  of  the 
Old  World,  eleven  millions  iu  America,  and  scarcely 
three  millions  in  Australia  and  its  islands.  Africa 
is- three  times,  and  Asia  more  than  twelve  limes, 
larger  than  Europe.  Owing  to  the  number  of  in- 
land seas,  the  maritime  coast  of  Europe  is  greater 
compared  with  its  size  than  that  of  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  It  stretches  about  seventeen 
thousand  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  in  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Caffa,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sea  of  Azoff.  The  coast  of  Asia  extends 
to  the  length  of  thirty-three  thousand  miles,  and 
that  of  Africa  to  sixteen  thousand.  The  whole 
continent  of  America  has  a  sea-line  of  thirty-one 
thousand  miles.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  linear 
miles  in  the  coast  to  that  of  square  miles  in  the 
area  is,  for  Europe  164,  America  359,  Asia  376, 
and  Africa  530. 

Referring  our  readers  for  an  account  of  the  High 
Lands  of  the  Great  Continent  to  our  review  of  Hum- 
boldt's Researches  in  Central  Asia,f  and  to  our 
notice  of  Elie  de  Beaumont's  "  Systems  of  Moun- 

*  See  Bergbaus  and  Johnston's  Physical  Ailas,  Geolo- 
gy, Plates  L,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  X. 
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tain  Chains  according  to  their  age,"*  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  very  cursory  notice  of  this  part  of 
Mrs.  Somerville's  work.  The  Great  Continent 
has  taken  its  general  form  from  a  belt  of  mountains 
and  extensive  table-lands,  lying  between  the  38ih 
and  65ih  parallels  of  latitude,  and  stretching  from 
the  coasts  of  Barbary  and  Portugal  to  Behring's 
Straits  at  the  extremity  of  Asia.  An  immense 
plain,  nearly  on  a  dead  level,  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  belt,  interrupted  only  by  the  mountain  systems 
of  Scandinavia  and  Britain,  and  the  low  chain  of 
the  Urals.  The  lands  to  the  south  of  the  belt, 
including  the  fertile  plains  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  barren  wastes  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, are  marked  with  but  a  few  mountain  systems 
of  any  considerable  elevation  and  extent.  The 
immense  mountain  zone  of  the  Great  Continent 
commences  in  the  west  about  the  Atlas  and  Span- 
ish mountains,  which  must  have  been  once  united, 
raising  their  granite  peaks  in  Africa  to  the  height 
of  15,000,  and  in  Spain  to  7300  feet.  It  crosses 
France  at  the  height  of  6000  feet  in  Auvergne  and 
among  the  Cevennes,  carrying  its  principal  crest 
to  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  in  the  Alps,  and  throw- 
ing out,  as  outlying  members,  the  Apennines,  the 
Calabrian  chain,  and  the  mountains  of  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Southern  Turkey.  The  Alpine  range 
divides  itself  at  the  Great  Glockner  into  the  two 
branches  of  the  Noric  and  the  Carnic  Alps.  The 
last  of  these,  or  the  principal  branch,  separates 
the  Tyrol  and  Upper  Carinthia  from  the  Venetian 
States,  and  taking  the  name  of  the  Julian  Alps  at 
Mount  Terglou,  10,000  feet  high,  it  joins  the 
eastern  Alps  at  Balkan,  the  central  ridge  of  which 
rises  at  once  into  a  wall  4000  feet  high,  and  "  ev- 
erywhere rent  by  terrific  fissures  across  the  chains 
and  table-lands,  so  deep  and  narrow  that  daylight 
is  almost  excluded."  In  speaking  of  the  Alpine 
valleys,  Mrs.  Somerville  gives  the  following  notice 
of  the  glaciers  which  they  contain  : — 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
ice  in  the  Alps  ;  it  is  said,  however,  that,  indepen- 
dent of  the  glaciers  in  the  Grisons,  there  are  1500 
square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range,  from  eighty 
to  six  hundred  feet  thick.  Some  glaciers  have  been 
pernaanent  and  stationary  in  the  Alps  time  imme- 
morial, while  others  now  occupy  ground  formerly 
beanng  corn  or  covered  with  trees,  which  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  ice  has  swept  away.  These 
ice  nvers,  formed  on  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
mountains  fill  the  hollows  and  high  valleys,  hancr 
on  the  declivities,  or  descend  by  their  weight  through 
the  transverse  valleys  to  the  plains,  where  thev  are 
cut  short  by  the  increased  temperature,  and  deposit 
those  accumulations  of  rocks  and  rubbish,  called 
moraines  which  had  fallen  upon  them  from  the 
heights  above.  In  the  Alps  the  glaciers  move  at 
the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  annually 
and,  as  in  rivers,  the  motion  is  most  rapid  in  the 
centre.  They  advance  or  retreat  according  to  the 
mildness  or  seventy  of  the  season,  but  they  have 
been  subject  to  cycles  of  unknown  duration.  From 
the  moraines,  as  well  as  the  striae  engraven  on  the 

*  North  British  Review,  vol.  vi.,  p.  250.-See  also  Ber?- 
haus  and  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  Plaies  II.,  HI.,  v., 


rocks  over  which  they  have  passed,  M.  Agassiz 
has  ascertained  that  the  valley  of  Chamouni  was  at 
one  time  occupied  by  a  glacier  that  had  moved  to- 
wards the  Col  di  Balme.  A  moraine  2000  feet 
above  the  Rhone  at  St.  Maurice  shows  that  at  a 
remote  period  glaciers  had  covered  Switzerland  to 
the  height  of  2155  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Their  increase  is  now  limited  by  various  circum- 
stances— as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth, 
which  is  always  above  the  freezing  point  in  those 
latitudes  ;  excessive  evaporation  ;  and  blasts  of  hot 
air,  which  occur  at  all  heights,  in  the  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day,  from  some  unknown  cause.  They 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  but  have  been  ob- 
served, also,  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Andes.  Be- 
sides, the  greater  the  quantity  of  snow  in  the  high- 
er Alps,  the  lower  is  the  glacier  forced  into  the 
plains. — Pp.  51,  52.* 

Passing  over  the  lofty  range  of  the  Caucasus, 
extending  700  miles  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly 
17,796  feet  in  the  Elbrouz ;  the  Russian  moun- 
tains, whose  highest  point  is  14,600  feet ;  the 
great  oriental  table-land  of  Thibet  and  its  moun- 
tains— as  sufficiently  described  in  our  article  on 
Central  Asia,  already  referred  to — we  come  to  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which  Mrs. 
Somerville  treats  of  the  secondary  mountain  sys- 
tems of  the  Great  Continent,  commencing  with 
the  Scandinavian  system,  which  "  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  great  wave  which,  after  rising  gradual- 
ly from  the  east  and  forming  a  crest,  (8412  feet 
high,)  falls  perpendicularly  into  the  sea  in  the 
west."  This  range  is  1000  miles  long,  beginning 
at  Cape  Lindesnaes,  and  ending  at  Cape  Nord 
Kyn,  in  the  Polar  Sea.  The  southern  portion  of 
it  is  150  miles  broad  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  36( 
miles  from  Cape  Lindesnaes,  "  the  mountain  form; 
a  single  elevated  mass,  terminated  by  a  table-land 
which  maintains  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  for  10( 
miles."  A  surface  of  600  square  leagues  of  thi 
range  is  occupied  by  the  Suae  Braen,  the  grcates 
mass  of  perpetual  snoxo  and  glaciers  on  the  conti 
nent  of  Europe. 

As  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Fa 
roe,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Iceland,  havi 
the  same  general  character  and  direction  as 
Scandinavian  range,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
elevated  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  foi 
acting  in  parallel  lines,  and  have,  therefore, 
placed  in  the  same  system.  The  Faroe  Islan 
to  the  west  of  Norway,  rise  immediately  into 
lofty  table-land  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ar 
bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  In  a  zone  lying  bf 
tween  55  and  62j°  of  latitude,  including  th 
south  of  Sweden,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  the  w« 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  grai 
ually  sinking  beneath  its  former  level,  while  tb 
coast  of  Norway,  from  Solvitsberg  northward  t 
Lapland,  where  the  elevation  is  greatest,  is  risin 
at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  an  hundred  years  !  Mr 
Somerville  has  given  the  following  interesting  n<j 
tice  of  the  mountains  of  our  own  country,  as  pa 
of  the  Scandinavian  system,  but  which,  we  trual 

*  See  Berghaus  and  Johnston's  Physical  Alias,  Geol ; 
gy,  Plate  IV. 
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are  neither  sinking  or  rising  like  some  of  its  other 
portions. 

The  rocky  islands  of  Zetland,  and  those  of  Ork- 
ney, form  part  of  the  mountain  system  of  Scotland 
The  Orkney  islands  have  evidently  been  separated 
from  the  main-land,  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  where 
the  currents  run  with  prodigious  violence.  The 
north-western  part  of  Scotland  is  a  table-land  from 
1000  to  2000  feet  high,  which  ends  abruptly  in  the 
sea,  covered  with  heath,  peat-mosses,  and  pas- 
ture. The  general  direction  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains, like  those  of  Scandinavia,  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  divided  by  a  long  line  of 
lakes  in  the  same  direction,  extending  from  the  Mo- 
ray Firth  completely  across  the  island  to  south  of 
the  island  of  Mull.  Lakes  of  the  most  picturesque 
beauty  abound  among  the  Scottish  mountains.  The 
Grampian  hills,  with  their  offsets  and  some  low 
ranges,  fill  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Clyde  and  Forth.  Ben  Nevis,  only  4374  feel  above 
the  sea,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  British  islands. 

The  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  generally  bleak, 
though  in  many  parts  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good  cultivation ;  and 
the  midland  and  southern  counties  are  not  inferior, 
either  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  excellence  of 
the  husbandry.  To  the  west,  the  country  is  wildly 
picturesque ;  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  penetrated 
by  the  sea,  which  is  covered  with  islands,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Norway. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrides 
formed  part  of  the  main-land,  at  some  remote  geo- 
logical period,  since  they  follow  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  system  in  two  parallel  lines  of  rugged 
and  imposing  aspect,  never  exceeding  the  height  of 
3200  feet.  The  undulating  country  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  becomes  higher  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land and  North  Wales,  where  the  hills  are  wild, 
but  the  valleys  are  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the 
English  lake  scenery  is  of  the  most  gentle  beauty. 

Evergreen  Ireland  is  mostly  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  opposes  to  the  Atlantic  storms  an  iron- 
bound  coast  of  the  wildest  aspect ;  but  it  is  rich  in 
arable  land  and  pasture,  and  it  possesses  the  most 
picturesque  lake-scenery  ;  indeed,  fresh  water  lakes 
in  the  mountain  valleys,  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  European  system,  are  the  great  ornaments 
of  the  high  lands  of  Britain. 

Various  parts  of  the  British  islands  were  dry 
land,  while  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
yet  below  the  ancient  ocean.  The  high  land  of 
Lammermuir,  the  Grampian  hills  in  Scotland,  and 
those  of  Cumberland  in  England,  were  raised  before 
the  Alps  had  begun  to  appear  above  the  waves. 
In  general,  all  the  highest  parts  of  the  British 
mountains  are  of  granite  and  stratified  crystalline 
locks.  The  primary  fossilliferous  strata  are  of  im- 
mense thickness  in  Cumberland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Wales,  and  the  old  red  sand-stone,  many  hun- 
dred feet  thick,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Grampians.  The  coal-strata  are  de- 
veloped on  a  great  scale,  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  and  examples  of  every 
formation,  with  one  exception,  are  to  be  found  in 
these  islands.  Volcanic  fires  had  been  very  active 
in  early  times,  and  nowhere  is  the  columnar  struc- 
ture more  beautifully  exhibited,  than  in  Fingal's 
Cave,  and  the  Storr  of  Skye,  in  the  Hebrides  ;  and 
in  the  nortii  of  Ireland,  a  base  of  800  square  miles 
of  mica  slate,  is  covered  with  volcanic  rocks,  which 
end,  on  the  coast,  in  the  magnificent  columns  of  the 
Giaut's  Causeway. — Pp.  8^7. 


Passing  over  the  Uralian  Chain  and  the  Great 
Northern  Plain,  as  sufficiently  described  in  this 
work,*  we  come  to  the  sixth  chapter,  in  which 
Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of  the  southern  low  lands 
of  the  great  continent,  with  their  secondary  table- 
lands and  mountains.  She  describes  the  empire 
of  China,  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  the  plains 
and  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
the  great  Indian  desert — about  400  miles  broad, 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  the  plains  and  val- 
leys of  Syria.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  gran- 
ite ranges  of  Arabia  Felix,  <where  the  table-land 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  8000  feet,  Mrs.  Somerville 
mentions  a  track  of  sand,  so  extremely  loose  and 
fine  in  its  grain,  that  a  plummet  icas  sunk  in  it,  by 
Baron  Wrede,  to  the  depth  of  360  feet  without 
reaching  the  bottom  ! 

Jebel  Housa,  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  Moses  re- 
ceived the  Ten  Commandments,  is  9000  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  which  are  covered 
by  snow  in  winter.  The  group  of  Sinai  is  full  of 
springs,  and  verdant.  At  its  northern  extremity 
lies  the  desert  of  el-Teh,  seventy  miles  long  and 
thirty  broad,  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered  forty 
years.  It  is  covered  with  long  ranges  of  high  rock, 
of  most  repulsive  aspect,  rent  into  deep  clefts  only 
a  few  feet  wide,  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock, 
sometimes  1000  feet  high,  like  the  deserted  streets 
of  a  Cyclopean  town.  The  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trea — Edom  of  the  sacred  writers — presents  a  scene 
of  appalling  desolation,  completely  fulfilling  the  de- 
nunciation of  prophecy. — Pp.  105-106. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  begin  at  Mount  Ca- 
vibs,  which  rises  in  a  single  peak  from  the  sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  to  the  height  of  7000 
feet.  Running  south,  and  twenty  miles  inland, 
in  a  chain  of  peaks  which  reaches  a  height  of 
4300  feet,  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  it  divides 
into  two  parallel  branches,  bounding  the  fertile 
plains  of  Ccelo-Syria,  near  Beka,  which  contains 
the  ruins  of  Balbec,  and  terminates  a  few  miles 
north  of  Ancient  Tyre.  The  Anli-Libanus,  be- 
ginning at  Mount  Hermon,  9000  feet  high,  runs 
through  Palestine  till  it  disappears  in  the  rocky 
ridges  of  the  Sinai  desert.  The  following  de- 
scription of  a  region,  associated  with  our  high- 
est interests,  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Christian 
reader  : — 

The  valleys  and  plains  of  Syria  are  full  of  rich 
vegetable  mould,  particularly  the  plain  of  Damas- 
cus, which  is  brilliantly  verdant,  though  surround- 
ed by  deserts,  the  barren  uniformity  of  which  is 
relieved,  on  the  east,  by  the  broken  columns  and 
ruined  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Tadmor.  The  As- 
syrian wilderness,  however,  is  not  everywhere  ab- 
solutely barren.  In  the  spring-time  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  but  vivid  verdure,  mixed  with  fragrant 
aromatic  herbs,  of  very  short  duration.  When 
these  are  burnt  up,  the  unbounded  plains  resume 
their  wonted  dreariness.  The  country,  high  and 
low,  becomes  more  barren  towards  the  Holy  Land, 
yet,  even  here,  some  of  the  mountains — as  Carmel,. 
Bashan,  and  Tabor — are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and 
many  valleys  are  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  which  has  the  appearance  of  pleasure- 

*  North  British  Review,  vol.  v.,  pp.  196, 473,  and  480. 
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grounds,  with  proves  of  wood,  and  aromatic  plants, 
but  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  One  side  of  the 
lake  of  Galilee  is  savage  ;  on  the  other  there  are 
gentle  hills  and  wild  romantic  vales,  adorned  with 
palm-trees,  olives,  and  sycamores — a  scene  of  calm 
solitude  and  pastoral  beauty.  Jerusalem  stands  on 
a  declivity,  encompassed  by  severe  stony  mountains 
—wild  and  desolate.  The  greater  part  of  Syria  is  a 
desert,  compared  with  its  ancient  state.  Mussulman 
rule  has  blighted  this  fair  region,  once  flowing  with 
railk  and  honey— the  land  of  promise. 

Further  south,  desolation  increases;  the  valleys 
become  narrower,  the  hills  more  denuded  and  rug- 
ged, till,  south  of  the  *Dead  Sea,  their  dreary  aspect 
announces  the  approach  to  the  desert. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  affords  the  most  remarka- 
ble instance  known,  of  the  depression  of  the  land  be- 
low the  general  surface  of  the  globe.  This  hollow, 
which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Accabah,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  bifurcation  of  Lebanon,  is  625  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  ;  and  the  acrid  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
have  a  depression  of  1230  feet.  The  lowness  of 
the  valley  had  been  observed  by  the  Romans,  who 
gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of  Coelo-Syria,  "  Hol- 
low Syria."  It  is  absolutely  walled  in  by  moun- 
tains, between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lebanon,  where 
it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide. 

A  shrinking  of  the  strata  must  have  taken  place 
along  this  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  a  sud- 
den change  of  temperature,  or  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  internal  props  giving  way, 
for  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  a  dip  of  the  soil  below  the  sea-level  ;  the  small 
bitter  lakes  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  are  cavities  of 
the  same  kind,  as  well  as  the  Natron  lakes  on  the 
Libyan  desert,  west  from  the  delta  of  the  Nile. — Pp. 
107-109. 

The    Continent   of   Africa,  5000   miles   long, 
forms  the  subject  of   Mrs.   Somerville's   seventh 
chapter,  and  completes  her  description  of  the  Great 
Continent.      With  the  exception  of  the  elevated 
region  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Africa  is  divided 
by  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  into  two  parts  only, 
a  high  country  and  a  low.     A  table-land,  exten- 
sive though  not  elevated,  occupies  all  Southern 
Africa,  reaching  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude.     To  the  north  of  the  Cape  the  land 
rises  6000  feet  above  the  sea.     The  Komri,  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plateau,  have  never  yet  been 
seen  by  any  European.     It  is  probable  that  they 
are  very  high,  as  they  supply  the  perennial  sources 
of  the    Nile,   the    Senegambia,  and    the    Niger. 
They  extend  south  of  Abyssinia  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  they  join  the  High  Land  of  Senegam- 
bia, and  pass  into  the  Kong  range,  which,  running 
for  1200  miles  behind  Dahomey,  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Sierra  Leone.     The  Mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  granite  for  their  base,  which  is  generally  sur- 
mounted by  vast  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  with 
limesttne,  schist,  and  conglomerate.     In  Abyssinia 
the  eiormous   flat  masses   of  sandstone    on    the 
mourrtain  tops  are  accessible  only  by  ladders,  or  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  used  as  state  prisons. 
North  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  lies  the  great 
deaest  of  Sahara,  stretching  800  miles  in  width 


from  its  southern  margin,  and  1000  miles  long  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a 
hideous,  barren  waste,  prolonged  eastward  into  the 
Atlantic  for  miles,  in  the  form  of  sand-banks,  and 
interrupted  to  the  west  only  by  a  few  oases  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

This  desert,  (says  Mrs.  Somerville,)  is  alternate- 
ly scorched  by  heat  and  pinched  by  cold.  The 
wind  blows  from  the  east  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  at  the  equinoxes  it  rushes  in  a  hurricane,  driv- 
ing the  sand  in  clouds  before  it,  producing  the  dark- 
ness of  night  at  midday,  and  overwhelming  caravans 
of  men  and  animals  in  common  destruction.  Then 
the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  waves  ever  varying  with 
the  blast ;  even  the  atmosphere  is  of  sand.  The 
desolation  of  this  dreary  waste,  boundless  to  the 
eye  as  the  ocean,  is  terrific  and  sublime — the  dry 
heated  air  is  like  a  red  vapor,  the  setting  sun  seems  to 
be  a  volcanic  fire,  and  at  times  the  burning  wind  of 
the  desert  is  the  blast  of  death.  There  are  many 
salt  lakes  to  the  north,  and  even  the  springs  are  of 
brine  ;  thick  incrustations  of  dazzling  salt  cover  the 
ground,  and  the  particles  carried  aloft  by  whirl- 
winds, flash  in  the  sun  like  diamonds.  *  ♦  * 
Sand  is  not  the  only  character  of  the  desert,  tracks 
of  gravel  and  low  bare  rocks  occur  at  times  not 
less  barren  and  dreary.  *  *  *  On  these  inter- 
minable sands  and  rocks,  no  animal,  no  insect,  breaks 
the  dread  silence,  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  is  to  be 
seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow.  In  the  glare 
of  noon  the  air  quivers  with  the  heat  reflected  from 
the  red  sand,  and  in  the  night  it  is  chilled  in  a  clear 
sky  sparkling  under  a  host  of  stars.  Strangely  but 
beautifully  contrasted  with  these  scorched  solitudes 
is  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  threading  the 
desert  for  1000  miles  in  emerald  green,  with  its 
blue  waters  foaming  in  rapids  among  wild  rocks,  or 
quietly  spreading  in  a  calm  stream  amidst  fields  of 
corn,  and  the  august  monuments  of  past  ages. — Pp. 
118-120. 

The  American  Continent,  next  in  extent  to  that 
of  the  Old  World,  forms  the  subject  of  the  next 
Jive  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work.  It  is 
9000  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  great 
peninsulas,  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  has 
been  divided  into  South,  Central,  and  North 
America,  all  connected  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Andes,  rivalling  almost  the  Himalayas  in  altitude, 
and  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
from  within  the  Arctic  to  nearly  the  Antartic 
circle.  South  America  is  about  4550  miles  long, 
and  2446  miles  wide,  in  its  maximum  breadth,  be- 
tween Cape  Roque  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Cape 
Blanco  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  "  It  consists  of 
three  mountain  systems,  separated  by  the  basin  of 
three  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world."  The 
Andes,  commencing  with  the  "  majestic  dark  mass 
of  Cape  Horn,  runs  northward  along  the  western 
coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a.  single  narrow 
chain,  descending  on  the  east  to  vast  plains  ex- 
tending for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  level  as  dead 
and  as  uninterrupted  as  that  of  t^e  ocean.  A  de- 
tached mountain  system  rises  in  Brazil  between 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Amazons  ;  and  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Orinoco,  lies  the 
mountain  system  of  Parima  and  Guiana.  The- 
mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  commences  in  Terra. 
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del  Fuego,  a  snow-clad  mountain  6000  feet  high, 
descending  in  glaciers  to  the  narrow  bays  and  in- 
lets of  the  sea.  For  1000  miles  northward  to  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  the  Pacific 
washes  the  very  base  of  the  Patagonian  Andes." 
"  The  coast  itself  for  sixty  miles  is  begirt  by  walls 
of  rock,  which  sink  into  an  unfathomable  depth, 
torn  by  long  crevices  or  fiords  similar  to  those  in 
the  Norwegian  shore,  ending  in  tremendous  gla- 
ciers, whose  masses  falling  with  a  crash  like  thun- 
der, drive  the  sea  in  sweeping  breakers  through 
these  chasms."  Opposite  the  Chiloe  Archipelago 
four  magnificent  volcanoes  blaze  on  the  Andes, 
which,  on  entering  Southern  Chili,  retire  from  the 
coast,  leaving  plains  crossed  by  parallel  mountain 
ranges  2000  or  3000  feet  high.  The  Great  Cor- 
dillera itself  runs  in  a  chain  twenty  miles  broad, 
with  a  mean  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The  moun- 
tain tops  lie  nearly  horizontally,  surmounted  at 
distant  intervals  by  groups  of  points,  or  a  solitary 
volcanic  cone  finely  relieved  by  the  clear  blue  sky. 
One  of  these,  Descabezado,  or  "  the  Beheaded,'^  is 
12,102  feet  high  ;  and  behind  Valparaiso,  in  the 
centre  of  a  knot  of  mountains,  the  magnificent  vol- 
cano of  Aconcagua  attains  an  elevation  of  23.000 
feet !  In  central  Chili  no  rain  falls  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  In  Southern  Chili  rain  falls 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The  Peruvian 
Andes  commence  about  24®  of  south  latitude. 
They  are  separated  for  1250  miles  from  the  Pacific 
by  a  sandy  desert  about  sixty  miles  broad,  on 
which  a  drop  of  rain  never  falls.  At  the  Nevada 
of  Chorolque,  in  21i®  of  south  latitude,  the  Andes 
*'  become  a  very  elevated  narrow  table-land,  or 
longitudinal  Alpine  valley,  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  parallel  row  of 
high  mountains  rising  much  above  the  table-land. 
These  parallel  Cordilleras  are  united  at  various 
points  by  enormous  transverse  groups  or  mountain 
knots,  or  by  single  ranges  crossing  between  them 
like  dykes,  a  structure  that  prevails  to  Pasto,  in 
1°  13'  north  latitude."  There  are  no  transverse 
valleys  in  the  Andes,  excepting  a  few  opposite 
Patagonia  and  Chili ;  "  there  is  not  an  opening 
through  these  mountains  in  the  remainder  of  their 
course  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama." 

The  following  account  of  the  table-lands  of  the 
Andes  is  extremely  interesting  : — 

Unlike  the  table-lands  of  Asia,  (says  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,)  of  the  same  elevation,  these  lofty  regions 
of  the  Andes  yield  exuberant  crops  of  every  Eu- 
ropean grain,  and  have  many  populous  cities  enjoy- 
ing the  luxuries  of  life,  with  universities,  libraries, 
civil  and  religious  establishments,  at  altitudes  equal 
to  that  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  is  12,358 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Villages  are  placed  and 
mines  are  wrought  at  heights  little  less  than  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc.     *     *     * 

The  table-land  of  Desaguadero,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  has  an  absolute  altitude  of 
13,000  feet,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  30  to  60 
miles ;  it  stretches  500  miles  along  the  top  of  the 
Andes,  between  the  transverse  mountain-group  of 
Las  Lipez,  in  20°  S.  lat.,  and  the  enormous  moun- 
tain-knot of  Vilcanata  and  Cusco,  which,  extending 
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from  east  to  west,  shuts  in  the  valley  on  the  north, 
occupying  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  Switzer- 
land, and  rising  8300  feet  ahoVe  the  surface  of  the 
table-land,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  gigantic  scale  of  the  Andes.  This  table-land 
or  valley  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  two  grand 
chains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  ;  that  on  the  west  is 
the  Cordillera  of  the  coast ;  the  range  on  the  east 
side  is  the  Cordillera  Reale.  These  two  rows  of 
mountains  lie  so  near  the  edge  that  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  table-land,  including  both,  is  only 
300  miles.  All  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  coast,  varying  from  18,000  to  22,000  feet  in 
absolute  heio^ht,  are  either  active  volcanoes  or  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Uvinas,  they  are  all  situate  upon  the  mari- 
time declivity  of  the  table-land,  and  not  more  than 
60  miles  from  the  Pacific  ;  consequently  the  descent 
is  very  abrupt.  The  eastern  Cordillera,  which  be- 
gins at  the  metalliferous  mountains  of  Pasco  and 
Potosi,  is  not  more  than  17,000  feet  high  to  the 
south,  and  below  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  but 
its  northern  portion  contains  the  three  peaked  moun- 
tains of  Sorata,  25,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  chains  in  the  Andes. 
The  snowy  part  begins  with  the  gigantic  mass  of 
lUimani,  whose  serrated  ridges,  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  Andes,  rise  24,000  feet 
above  the  ocean.  The  lowest  glacier  on  its  south- 
ern slope  does  not  come  below  16,500  feet,  and  the 
valley  of  Totoral,  a  mere  gulf  18,000  feet  deep,  in 
which  Vesuvius  might  stand,  comes  between  Illi- 
mani  and  the  Nevada  of  Tres  Cruces,  from  whence- 
the  Cordillera  Reale  runs  northward  in  a  continuous- 
line  of  snow-clad  peaks  to  the  group  of  Vilcanata 
and  Cusco,  which  unites  it  with  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  coast. 

The  valley  or  table-land  of  Desaguadero,  occu- 
pying 150,000  square  miles,  has  a  considerable 
variety  of  surface ;  in  the  south,  throughout  the 
mining  district,  it  is  poor  and  cold.  There  Potosi,. 
the  highest  city  in  the  world,  stands  at  an  absolute 
elevation  of  13,350  feet,  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  at  the  height  of 
16,060  feet.  Chiquisaca,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,, 
containing  13,000  inhabitants,  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  Potosi,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields.  The 
northern  part  of  the  valley  is  populous,  and  produc- 
tive in  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain  ;  and  there  is 
the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  twenty  times  as  large  as  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  islands  and  shores  of  this- 
lake  still  exhibit  ruins  of  gigantic  magnitude,,  mon- 
uments of  a  people  more  ancient  than  the  Incas.. 
The  modern  city  of  La  Paz  d'Ayachuco,  with  40,- 
000  inhabitants,  on  its  southern  border,  stands  in. 
the  most  sublime  situation  that  can  be  imagined, 
having  the  vast  Nevada  of  Illimani  to  the  north,  and' 
the  no  less  magnificent  Sorata  to  the  south.  The 
two  ranges  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  in  such  close 
approximation,  with  their  smoking  cones  and  ser- 
rated ridges,  form  one  of  the  most  august  scenes  ia: 
nature.— Pp.  128-131. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  table- 
lands in  the  Andes  is  that  of  Quito,  200  miles  long, 
and  30  wide,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  flanked 
by  the  most  magnificent  volcanoes  and  mountaina 
in  America.  The  snow-clad  cone  of  Cayambe  is. 
traversed  by  the  equator ;  and  on  the  summit  of 
Pinchincha,  15,924  feet  high,  stands  the  signal 
cross  erected  by  Bouguer  and  Condamine,  when 
they  were  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 
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nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  city  of  Quito, 
Willi  a  population  of. 70,000,  stands  on  the  side  of 
Pincliincha,  at  the  height  of  9000  feet  above  the 

sea. 

Among  the  numerous  passes  over  the  Chilian 
Andes,  that  of  Portilla,  14,365  feet  high,  is  the 
most  elevated.  The  pass  from  Sorata  to  the  aurif- 
erous valley  of  Tipuani  in  Bolivia,  is  reckoned  the 
highest,  and  about  16,000  feet.  The  most  diffi- 
cult, though  only  11,500  feet  high,  is  that  of 
Quincha  in  Colombia. 

Nothing  (says  Mrs.  Somerville)  can  surpass 
the  desolation  of  these  elevated  regions,  where  na- 
ture has  been  shaken  by  terrific  convulsions.  The 
dazzling  snow  fatigues  the  eye ;  the  huge  masses 
of  bald  rock,  the  mural  precipices,  and  the  chasms 
yawning  into  dark  unknown  depths,  strike  the 
imagination;  while  the  crash  of  the  avalanche,  or 
the  rolling  thunder  of  the  volcano,  startles  the  ear. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the 
wind  hushed,  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  volcanic 
fire  fills  the  Indian  with  superstitious  dread  in  the 
deathlike  stillness  of  these  solitudes. 

In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse 
^oups,  such  as  that  of  Bombon,  however  pure  the 
sky,  the  landscape  is  lurid  and  colorless  ;  the  dark- 
Wue  shadows  are  sharply  defined,  and  from  the 
Uiinness  of  the  air  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
just  estimate  of  distance.  Changes  of  weather  are 
sudden  and  violent;  clouds  of  black  vapor  arise, 
and  are  carried  by  fierce  winds  over  the  barren 
plains;  snow  and  hail  are  driven  with  irresistible 
impetuosity  ;  and  thunder-storms  come  on,  loud  and 
awful,  without  warning.  Notwithstanding  the  thin- 
ness of  the  air,  the  crash  of  the  peals  is  quite  appall- 
ing, while  the  lightning  runs  along  the  scorched 
grass,  and  sometimes,  issuing  from  the  ground, 
destroys  a  team  of  mules  or  a  flock  of  sheep  at  one 
flash. 

Currents  of  warm  air  are  occasionally  met  with 
on  the  crest  of  the  Andes — an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon in  such  gelid  heights,  which  is  not  yet 
accounted  for:  they  generally  occur  two  hours  after 
sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  exceeding  a  few 
fathoms  in  width ;  similar  to  the  equally  partial 
blasts  of  hot  air  in  the  Alps.  A  singular  instance, 
probably  of  earth-light,  occurs  in  crossing  the  Andes 
from  Chili  to  Mendoza  :  on  this  rocky  scene  a  pecu- 
liar brightness  occasionally  rests,  a  kind  of  inde- 
scribable reddish  light,  which  vanishes  during  the 
winter  rains,  and  is  not  perceptible  on  sunny  days. 
Dr.  Pceppig  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air ;  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
from  afterwards  observing  a  similar  brightness  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  it  has  also  been  seen  in 
Egypt.— Pp.  137,  138. 

We  regret  that  the  numerous  subjects  yet  be- 
fore us  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  authoress 
any  further  through  these  lofty  regions  of  fire  and 
of  snow,  stumbling  over  their  peaks  of  granite, 
threading  their  hideous  gorges,  blinded  by  the 
smoke  of  their  still  smouldering  fires,  suffocated 
by  the  sulphurous  vapors  from  their  still  burnino- 
lungs,  or  panting  under  the  thin  air  of  their  azure 
summits.  Nor  can  we  descend  under  her  intelli- 
gent guidance  to  the  no  less  sublime  scenery  of  its 
lower  regions — to  visit  the  vast  Patagonian  desert 
of  shingle,  extending  over  800  miles — to  examine 


the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  insalubrious  swamps  of  1000  square 
miles  at  their  base,  where  two  millions  of  cattle 
were  starved  between  1830  and  1831,  and  where 
millions  of  animals  are  destroyed  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  dry  grass  which  covers  them — to  gaze 
upon  the  grassy  Llanos  of  Orinoco  and  Venezuela, 
covering  153,000  square  miles,  and  so  perfectly 
smooth  and  level,  "  that  there  is  not  an  eminence 
a  foot  high  in  270  square  miles — or  to  wander 
among  the  silvas  or  forests  which  cover  the  basin 
of  the  Amazons,  extending  1500  miles  along  the 
river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  350  to  800  miles, 
limiting  even  its  mountain  chains,  and  covering  an 
area  six  times  the  size  of  France.  We  cannot, 
however,  part  with  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  this  inter- 
esting chapter,  till  we  admire  her  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  this  woodland  desert : — 

A  deathlike  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set ;  then  the  thousands  of  animals  that  inhabit 
these  forests  join  in  one  loud  discordant  roar,  not 
continuous,  but  in  bursts.  The  beasts  seem  to  be 
periodically  and  unanimously  roused,  by  some  un- 
known impulse,  till  the  forest  rings  in  universal 
uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at  midnight, 
which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morning  by  another 
general  roar  of  the  wild  chorus.  Nightingales,  too, 
have  their  fits  of  silence  and  song  :  after  a  pause, 
they 

" all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps."* 

The  whole  forest  often  resounds,  when  the  animals, 
startled  from  their  sleep,  scream  in  terror  at  the 
noise  made  by  bands  of  its  inhabitants  flying  from 
some  night-prowling  foe.  Their  anxiety  and  tenor 
before  a  thunder-storm  is  excessive,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  partake  in  the  dread.  The  tops  of  the 
lofty  trees  rustle  ominously,  though  not  a  breath 
of  air  agitates  them  ;  a  hollow  whistling  in  the  high 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  comes  as  a  warning  from 
the  black  floating  vapor  ;  midnight  darkness  envel- 
opes the  ancient  forests,  which  soon  after  groan 
and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the  hurricane.  The 
gloom  is  rendered  still  more  hideous  by  the  vivid 
lightning  and  the  stunning  crash  of  thunder.  Even 
fishes  are  affected  with  the  general  consternation  ; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  the  Amazons  rages  in  waves 
like  a  stormy  sea. — P.  148. 

The  geology  of  South  America  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest.  There  are  no  fewer  than  three 
groups  of  active  volcanoes  in  this  region  ;  the 
most  southern  forming  a  line  of  volcanic  action 
800  miles  in  length,  from  Patagonia  to  Central 
Chili ;  the  second  occupying  600  miles  of  latitude, 
between  Araqiiipo  and  Patas  ;  and  the  third  stretch- 
ing 300  miles  between  Riobamba  and  Popayan — 
the  whole  line  of  volcanic  action  being  1700  miles 
long.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  has  experienced 
many  upheavings  and  subsidences,  especially  at  its 
south  extremity.  "  Stems  of  large  trees,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Upsallata 
range — a  collateral  branch  of  the  Chilian  Andes, 
near  700  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic — exhibit 

*  Wordsworth. 
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a  remarkable  example  of  such  vicissitudes.  These 
trees,  with  the  volcanic  soil  on  which  they  had 
grown,  had  sunk  from  the  beach  to  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  ocean,  from  which,  after  five  alterations 
of  sedimentary  deposits  and  deluges  of  submarine 
lava  of  prodigious  thickness,  the  whole  mass  was 
raised  up,  and  now  forms  the  Upsallata  chain. 
Subsequently,  by  the  wearing  of  streams,  the  im- 
bedded trunks  have  been  brought  into  view  in  a 
silicified  state,  projecting  from  the  soil  on  which 
they  grew — now  solid  rock." 

In  the  tenth  chapter  our  authoress  treats  of 
Central  America,  (including  the  West  India  Is- 
lands,) a  '*  tortuous  strip  of  land"  between  7° 
and  20°  of  N.  lat.,  stretching  about  1000  miles 
from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  with  a  variable  breadth 
of  from  30  to  300  or  400  miles.  The  plains  of 
Panama,  a  little  above  the  sea  level,  follow  the 
direction  of  the  Isthmus  for  280  miles ;  and  from 
the  Bay  of  Parita,  where  they  terminate,  table- 
lands 3000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  forests  and 
complicated  mountains,  extend  to  the  lake  of  Nic- 
aragua. The  plain  of  Nicaragua,  which,  with  its 
lake,  only  128  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes, 
occupies  30,000  square  miles.  The  table-land  of 
Guatemala,  5000  feet  high,  consists  of  verdant 
plains  of  great  extent,  fragrant  with  flowers.  The 
city  of  New  Guatemala  stands  beside  the  three 
volcanoes  of  Pacayo,  Del  Fuego,  and  D'Agua, 
from  7000  to  10,000  feet  high,  which  exhibit 
*'  scenes  of  wonderful  boldness  and  beauty."  The 
volcano  of  D'Agua,  with  Old  Guatemala  at  its 
feet,  which  it  has  twice  destroyed,  is  a  perfect 
cone,  verdant  to  its  summit,  and  occasionally  eject- 
ing torrents  of  boiling  water  and  stones.  "  In  a 
line  along  the  western  si<le  of  the  table-land  and 
the  mountains,  there  is  a  continued  succession  of 
volcanoes,  at  various  distances  from  the  shore, 
and  at  various  heights  on  the  declivity  of  the  ta- 
ble-land. It  seems  as  if  a  great  crack  or  fissure 
had  been  produced  in  the  earth's  surface  along  the 
junction  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  through 
which  the  internal  fire  had  found  a  vent."  Be- 
tween 10°  and  20°  of  N.  lat.,  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  active  volcanoes,  some  of  them  higher 
than  the  central  ridge,  and  subject  to  violent  erup- 
tions. 

The  West  India  Islands,  which  have  been  called 
the  Colombian  Archipelago,  are  the  wreck  of  a 
great  convulsion,  in  which  a  part  of  South  and 
Central  America,  now  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  subsided  ;  while  the  table-land 
of  Mexico  was  at  the  same  time  upheaved.  The 
period  of  this  subsidence  must  have  been  after  the 
destruction  of  the  great  quadrupeds,  and  therefore 
geologically  recent.  The  line  of  volcanic  islands, 
beginning  with  St.  Vincent  and  ending  with  Gua- 
daloupe.  have  conical  mountains  bristled  with  rug- 
ged rocks. 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  America  in  her  eleventh  and  twelfth  chap- 
ters, treating  in  succession  of  the  table-lands  and 
mountains  of  Mexico — the  Rocky  Mountains — the 


maritime  chains  and  mountains  of  Russian  America 
— the  great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
— the  Alleghany  Mountains — the  Atlantic  Slope, 
and  the  Atlantic  Plains.  The  table-land  of  Mex- 
ico is  1600  miles  long,  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  north  extremity  of  Scotland  and  Gib- 
raltar !  About  7000  feet  high  on  ihe  east,  it  rises 
to  9000  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declines  to  4000 
towards  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  singular  crevices  through  which  the 
internal  fire  finds  a  vent,  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  directly  across  the  table- 
land, in  a  line  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
the  c\ty  of  Mexico.  A  very  remarkable  row  of 
active  volcanoes  occurs  along  this  parallel.  Turtla, 
the  most  eastern  of  them,  is  in  the  95th  degree  of 
west  longitude,  near  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a  low 
range  of  wooded  hills.  More  to  the  west  the  snow- 
shrouded  cone  of  Orizabo  is  17,000  feet  high; 
and  its  ever  fiery  crater,  seen  like  a  star  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  Cit- 
lahepetel,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Star."  Popocate- 
petl, the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  17,884  feet 
above  the  sea,  lies  still  farther  west,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  eruption.  A  chain  of  smaller  vol- 
canoes unites  the  three.  On  the  western  slope  of 
the  table-land,  thirty-six  leagues  from  the  Pacific, 
stands  the  volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo,*  on  a  plain 
2890  feet  above  the  sea.  It  suddenly  appeared  and 
rose  1683  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  September,  1759.  The  great  cone  of  Co- 
lima,  the  last  of  this  volcanic  series,  stands  insu- 
lated in  the  plain  of  that  name,  between  the  western 
declivity  of  the  table-land  and  the  Pacific.      *      * 

Some  points  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  are  said  to  be 
10,000  feet  high,  and  4000  above  their  base ;  and 
between  the  parallels  of  thirty-six  and  forty-two  de- 
grees, where  the  chain  is  the  watershed  between 
the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
they  are  still  higher,  and  perpetually  covered  with 
snow.       *       #       *       « 

Deep  cavities,  called  Barancas,  are  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  They 
are  long  narrow  rents,  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth 
and  many  more  in  length,  often  descending  1000 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  with  a  brook  or 
the  tributary  of  some  river  flowing  through  them. 
Their  sides  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  with  over- 
hanging rocks  covered  with  large  trees.  The  in- 
tense heat  adds  to  the  contrast  between  these  hol- 
lows and  the  bare  plains,  where  the  air  is  more  than 
cool.— Pp.  169-171. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  stretch  in  two  parallel 
chains,  occasionally  united  by  a  transverse  ridge 
from  the  Sierra  Verde  to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie 
river.  The  eastern  line  rises  even  to  the  snow* 
level,  and  in  mountains  Hooper  and  Brown,  to 
15,590  and  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chains 
along  the  shores  of  Russian  America  are  still  more 
Alpine  in  their  character,  rising  in  the  case  of 
Mount  Elias  to  17,000.  There  are  many  active 
volcanoes  in  the  branch  running  to  Bristol  Bay ; 
and  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Archipelago,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  seven  active  volcanoes. 

The  great  central  plain  of  North  America,  be- 
tween the  Rocky  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  has 
an  area  of  3,240,000  miles.  It  is  5000  miles  long, 
*  North  British  RevieWj  vol.  iv.,  p.  218. 
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rarely  more  than  700  feet  high,  and  nowhere  more 
than  1500  feet.  In  part  of  its  northern  portion  it 
contains  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  United 
Slates — in  its  middle  are  interminable  grassy  sa- 
vannas, or  prairies,  or  enormous  forests ;  in  the 
south  are  sandy  deserts  400  or  500  miles  wide ; 
and  in  the  far  north  are  deserts  rivalling  those  of 
Siberia  in  dreariness. 

When  America  was  discovered,  an  uninter- 
rupted forest  spread  over  the  country,  from  the 
Canadian  lakes  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
(he  Atlantic  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
"  forming  an  ocean  of  vegetation  of  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part 
still  remain."  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  mighty 
Ohio  flows  through  magnificent  forests  with  an 
undergrowth  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other 
beautiful  shrubs.  "  There  the  American  forests 
appear  in  all  their  glory  ;  the  gigantic  deciduous 
cypress,  and  the  tall  tulip-tree  overtopping  the 
forest  by  half  its  height ;  a  variety  of  noble  oaks, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  liriodendron,  the  most  splendid 
of  the  magnolia  tribe,  the  pride  of  the  forest." 
In  describing  the  immense  forests  of  Canada,  con- 
sisting of  spruce  and  pine  trees,  which  grow  to  a 
great  height,  like  bare  spars  with  a  tufted  crown, 
Mrs.  Somofville  describes,  after  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
effects  produced  upon  a  forest  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow. 

After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  succeeded  by  rain  and 
a  partial  thaw,  a  strong  frost  coats  the  trees  and  all 
their  branches  with  transparent  ice  often  an  inch 
thick  :  the  noblest  trees  bend  umler  the  frost,  and 
icicles  hang  from  every  bough  which  come  down  in 
showers  with  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  hem- 
lock spruce,  especially,  with  its  long  drooping 
branches,  is  then  like  a  solid  mass.  If  the  wind 
freshens,  the  smaller  trees  become  like  corn  beaten 
down  by  the  tempest,  while  the  large  ones  swing 
heavily  in  the  breeze.  The  forest  at  last  gives  way 
under  its  load ;  tree  comes  down  after  tree  with 
sudden  and  terrific  violence,  crushing  all  before 
them,  till  the  whole  is  one  wide  uproar,  heard  from 
afar,  like  successive  discharges  of  artillery.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  imagined  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful  than  the  effect  of  sunshine  in  a  calm  day 
on  the  frozen  boughs,  where  every  particle  of  the 
icy  crystal  sparkles,  and  nature  seems  decked  in 
diamonds.— Pp.  178,  179. 

In  her  nineteenth  chapter,  Mrs.  Soroerville  in- 
cludes the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  of  Green- 
land Spilzbergen,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen's  land,  and 
the  Antarctic  lands  recently  discovered  by  Sir 
James  Ross.  The  coasts  of  Greenland,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  indented  by  fiords 
atretchmg  into  the  interior,  often  for  100  miles 
These  inlets,  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock,  often 
2000  feet  high,  terminate  in  glaciers,  which  are 
•oraetimes  pressed  down  by  the  superincumbent 
ice,  80  as  often  to  fill  the  fiord,  and  project  like 
bold  headlands  into  the  sea.  Undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  huge  masses,  like  little  moun- 
tains, fall  into  the  sea,  with  a  crash  like  thunder, 
and  form  the  icebergs,  which  are  either  stranded 
by  currents  on  the  Arctic  coast  or  driven  into  lower 
laUtudes  uU  they  are  thawed  under  a  tropical  sun 


In  68°  of  N.  latitude  a  great  fiord  is  suppos'ed  to 
stretch  across  the  table-land  and  divide  the  country 
into  S  and  N.  Greenland,  '*  which  last  extends 
indefinitely  to  the  very  pole"  of  the  earth. 

Iceland,  200  miles  E.  of  Greenland,  though  a 
fifth  part  larger  than  Ireland,  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  country  of  volcanoes  and  ice,  only  about 
4000  square  miles  of  it  being  habitable.*  "  The 
peculiar  feature  of  Iceland  lies  in  a  trachytic  re- 
gion, which  seems  to  rest  on  an  ocean  of  fire.  It 
consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  Jokul  or  Ice 
Mountains,  rising  from  table-lands,  passing  through 
the  very  centre  of  the  island,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
and  separated  by  a  longitudinal  valley.  The 
most  extensive  of  these  ranges  is  the  eastern  one, 
which  contains  Oraefa  Jokul,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Iceland.  Many  thousand  square  miles  are  cov- 
ered with  glaciers  which  descend  far  into  the  low 
lands. 

The  longitudinal  space  between  the  mountainous 
table-lands  is  a  low  valley  100  miles  wide,  extend- 
ing from  sea  to  sea,  where  a  substratum  of  trachyte 
is  covered  with  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  studded  with 
low  volcanic  cones.  It  is  a  tremendous  desert, 
never  approached  without  dread  even  by  the  na- 
tives ;  a  scene  of  perpetual  conflict  between  the  an- 
tagonist powers  of  fire  and  frost,  without  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  blade  of  grass  :  no  living  creature  is  to 
be  seen,  not  a  bird  nor  even  an  insect.  The  sur- 
face is  a  confused  mass  of  streams  of  lava  rent  by 
crevices  ;  and  rocks  piled  on  rocks,  with  occasional 
glaciers,  complete  the  scene  of  desolation.  *  *  * 
The  extremities  of  the  valley  are  more  especially 
the  theatres  of  perpetual  volcanic  activity.  At  the 
southern  end,  which  opens  to  the  sea  in  a  wide 
plain,  there  are  many  volcanoes,  of  which  Hekla  is 
most  known,  from  its  insulated  position,  its  vicinity 
to  the  coast,  and  its  tremendous  eruptions.  The 
cone  is  divided  into  three  peaks  by  crevices  which 
are  filled  with  snow ;  one  of  these  fissures  cleaves 
the  mountain  from  the  summit  to  the  base ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  great  erup- 
tion of  1300.  Between  the  years  1004  and  1766, 
twenty-three  violent  eruptions  have  taken  place, 
one  of  which  continued  six  years,  spreading  devas- 
tation over  a  country  once  the  abode  of  a  thriving 
colony,  now  covered  with  lava,  scoriae,  and  ashes  ; 
and  in  the  year  1846  it  was  in  full  activity.  The 
eruption  of  Skaptar,  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1783,  and  continued  till  August,  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  recorded.  The  sun  was  hid  many 
days  by  dense  clouds  of  vapor,  which  extended  to 
England  and  Holland,  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
thrown  out  in  this  eruption  was  computed  at  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  millions  of  cubic  yards.  Some 
rivers  were  heated  to  ebullition,  others  dried  up  : 
the  condensed  vapor  fell  in  snow  and  torrents  of 
rain  ;  the  country  was  laid  waste,  famine  and  dis- 
ease ensued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  succeed- 

*  In  treating  of  Iceland,  Mrs.  Somerville  quotes  by 
mistake,  "  Trevelyan's  Travels  in  Iceland."  Sir  Walter 
Treveiyan  never  was  in  Iceland,  and  never  wrote  any 
book  of  travels,  or  any  work  upon  Iceland.  The  work  to 
which  Mrs.  S.  has  by  an  oversight  referred,  is  a  Memoir 
On  the  Veffetotiov  and  Temperature  of  the  Faroe 
Islands,  puldished  in  the  Ed.  New  Phil.'  Journal,  Jan. 
1837,  and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  at  Florence,  in 
1837.  Sir  "Waller  visited  Faroe  in  1821  ;  and  in  a  letter, 
dated  July  24,  1822,  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol. 
IX.,  p.  461,  he  has  given  a  very  interesting  notice  of  the 

Mineralogy  of  the  Faroe  Islands."  1 
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ing  years  1300  people,  and  150,000  sheep  and 
horses  perished.  The  scene  of  horror  was  closed 
by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  Previous  to  the  explo- 
sion an  ominous  mildness  of  temperature  indicated 
the  approach  of  the  volcanic  fire  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth :  similar  warnings  had  been  ob- 
served before  in  the  eruptions  of  Hekla. — Pp.  193, 
194. 

The  Boiling  Springs  or  aqueous  eruptions  of 
Iceland,  called  Geysers,  which  were  long  ago  well 
described  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  physical  geography,  and 
have  been  ranked  even  among  "  the  greatest  won- 
ders of  the  world."  As  Mrs.  Somerville  has  de- 
voted to  them  only  a  brief  paragraph,  and  has 
scarcely  described  the  Great  Geyser  itself,  we  must 
endeavor  to  supply  this  defect,  trusting  that  in  an- 
other edition  she  will  enlarge  this  portion  of  her 
work.  These  volcanic  fountains  are  situated  about 
16  miles  north  of  Skalholt,  to  the  east  of  a  small 
ridge,  separated  by  a  swamp  from  a  group  of  high 
mountains.  The  principal  fountains  are  the  Great 
and  Little  Geysers  and  the  Tunguhver.  The  Great 
Geyser  rises  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  pit,  8  or  10 
feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  in  perpendicular  depth, 
opening  into  the  centre  of  a  basin  from  46  to  56 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep.  Hot  water, 
having  silex  in  solution,  rises  gradually  through 
the  pit  till  it  runs  over,  depositing  silicious  sinter 
at  the  bottom,  and  round  the  cavity.  When  the 
basin  is  full,  subterranean  explosions,  like  the  firing 
of  distant  cannon,  are  heard  at  intervals  of  some 
hours,  accompanied  with  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  ground.  The  water  then  rushes  up  from  the 
pit,  and  sinking  again,  agitates  the  water  in  the 
basin,  and  causes  it  to  overflow.  A  stronger  rush 
of  water  now  takes  place,  clouds  of  vapor  follow, 
and  loud  explosions  are  heard.  Steam  escapes  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  water  is  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  100  to  150  feet.*  The  cold  air  con- 
denses the  steam  into  vapor,  which  is  tossed  about 
in  dense  clouds,  tumbling  one  over  another  with  sin- 
gular rapidity,  and  forming  a  sight  of  great  interest 
and  magnificence.  When  the  basin  and  its  pipe 
are  thus  emptied  the  explosions  cease,  and  are  re- 
newed after  they  have  been  again  filled  from  below. 
Mr.  Henderson  found  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  basin  203°  before  an  explosion,  and  183° 
after  it.  The  Nexo  Geyser,  or  Strockr,  140  yards 
from  the  Geyser,  is  an  irregularly  shaped  pit,  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  44  deep.  The  water  is  seen 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation  about  20  feet  below 
the  orifice,  which  is  not  encircled  like  the  cavity 

*Mr.  Henderson  discovered,  that  by  throwing  stones 
into  the  spring,  he  could  make  it  play  whenever  he  chose, 
and  throw  its  waters  to  nearly  double  their  usual  height. 
In  descrihing  the  three  hot  springs,  next  to  the  Geysers 
in  magnitude,  called  Nordui--hver,  Oxu-hver,  and  Syd- 
ster-hver,  Mr.  Henderson  mentions  the  extraordinary 
statement  made  by  Horrehow  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Iceland,  that  "  when  the  water  of  the  Nordur-hver  is  put 
into  a  bottle,  it  continues  to  jet  twice  or  thrice  with  the 
fountain  ;  and  if  the  bottle  he  corked  immediately,  it 
bursts  in  pieces  on  the  commencement  of  the  following 
eruption  of  the  spring  I"— JoumaZ,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  note, 
and  p.  146. 


of  the  other  Geyser,  by  silicious  sinter.  At  vari- 
able intervals  a  prodigious  rush  of  steam  issues 
with  a  roaring  noise  ;  and  so  great  is  the  force  of 
propulsion,  that  the  mass  of  vapor  rises  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  height  of  100  and  sometimes  200 
feet,  even  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind. 
When  large  stones  are  thrown  into  the  pit  they 
are  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thrown  upwards  to  a 
height  often  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  columns 
of  vapor  and  water.*  In  the  valley  of  Reikholt  is 
situated,  among  a  great  number  of  boiling  springs, 
the  celebrated  spring  of  Tunguhver ;  it  consists  of 
two  cavities,  distant  only  three  feet,  from  which 
the  water  is  ejected  in  alternate  jets.  While  the 
water  is  thrown  up  from  the  one  cavity,  in  a  nar- 
row jet,  10  feet  high,  the  water  in  the  other  cav- 
ity is  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition.  The  narrow 
jet,  after  playing  for  about  four  minutes,  subsides, 
and  the  water  in  the  other  cavity  instantly  rises  in 
a  greater  column,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet.  After  playing  three  minutes  this  greater  jet 
subsides,  and  the  other  rises  to  repeat  its  singular 
alternations. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  Geysers  are  ob- 
viously caused  by  the  generation  of  steam  in  cavities 
containing  water,  and  of  such  a  strength  that  when 
the  steam  occupies  a  certain  space  it  overcomes  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  which  is  thrown  out  and 
followed  by  the  steam.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  done,  to  explain  the 
irregular  alternations  of  the  Tunguhver  springs. 
Although  the  principal  Geysers  have  been  playing 
for  600  years,  yet  they  are  subject  to  great  changes, 
arising  from  changes  in  the  internal  fires  by  which 
they  are  produced.  One  of  the  springs  which  Sir 
John  Stanley  describes  as  incessant,  and  which  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  mentions  as  very  active  when 
he  visited  the  island  in  1809,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Barrow  to  be  extinct  in  1834,  and  the  surface  of 
the  neighborhood  so  changed,  that  the  appearances 
described  by  the  older  travellers  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. In  the  same  valley  there  is  a  small  rock,  from 
the  top  of  which  hot  springs  issue  ;  and  at  Reik- 
holt, the  celebrated  hot  bath,  excavated  600  years 
ago,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  is  still  to  be  seen.  It 
is  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  deep,  and 
is  supplied  with  hot  water  from  a  spring  100  yards 
distant,  by  means  of  a  covered  channel,  which  has 
been  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  by  cold  water 
from  another  neighboring  fountain. 

In  the  district  of  Guldbringe,  in  the  Sulphur 
Mountains,  there  are  natural  cauldrons  of  a  black 
boiling  mud,  and  also  numerous  jets  of  steam. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  springs  is  the 
mud  volcano  of  Reykiahlid  near  Myvat.  It  issues 
from  the  crater  of  Mount  Krabla,  in  the  N.  E.  ex- 

*In  the  time  of  Olafsen  and  Povelsen  the  height  of  the 
jet  was  360  feet.  In  1772,  when  visited  by  Von  Troil,  it 
rose  to  92  feet.  In  1789,  Sir  John  Stanley  found  it  96 
feet.  In  1804,  Lieut.  Ohisen  found  it  by  a  quadrant  to 
be  212  feet.  In  1809,  Sir  W.  Hooker  mentions  100  feet ; 
and  in  1810,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  makes  the  the  height 
90  feet.  In  1814,  Mr.  Henderson  made  the  height  of  the 
jet  equal  to  75  feet,  but  in  August,  1815,  he  saw  it  reach 
an  elevation  of  150  feet. — Journal  of  a  Residence  in  /ce- 
land,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  note. 
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tremity  of  the  island,  and  has  been  well  described 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  who  visited  Iceland  in  1814 
and  1815.  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gully  there 
is  a  pool  300  feet  in  circumference,  containing 
black  liquor  and  mud.  From  the  orifice  in  the 
centre  of  the  pool  there  is  emitted,  with  a  loud 
thundering  noise,  a  huge  column  of  mud,  equal  in 
diameter  to  that  of  the  great  Geyser,  rising  at  first 
to  a  height  of  12  feet,  but  soon  ascending  by  starts 
to  ita  greatest  elevation,  which  is  often  above  30 
feet.  The  column  rapidly  subsides,  and  when  it 
has  completely  fallen,  the  orifice  can  be  recognized 
only  by  a  gentle  bubbling  up  of  the  surface. 
These  eruptions,  lasting  only  about  2^  minutes,  are 
repeated  every  five  minutes.  "  The  above,"  says 
Mr.  Henderson,  "  is  an  outline  of  this  wonderful 
pool,  hit  its  horrors  are  absolutely  indescribable. 
To  be  conceived  they  must  be  seen  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  awful  impression  they  left  on 
my  mind  no  length  of  time  will  ever  be  able  to 
erase."*  M.  Menge  of  Hanau,  who  visited  Ice- 
land in  1819,  informs  us  that  the  silicious  water 
of  the  hot  springs  contains  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum, 
bole,  &c.,  that  these  substances  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  water  cools,  and  that  the  residuum  is  trap- 
porphyry,  in  the  Geysers,  lava  in  those  of  Reika- 
ness,  basalt  in  those  of  Kryswick,  and  even  amyg- 
daloid in  others  !  M.  Menge  satisfied  himself 
that  the  Westmanna  Islands,  18  miles  from  Ice- 
land, were  once  continuous  with  it ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  the  volcano  of  Heimo-Ey,  in  these 
islands,  was  "  formed  probably  by  a  subterranean 
communicating  canal,  during  an  erruption  of 
EyafiallaJokul." 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  this  land  of 
wonders  did  our  limits  permit  us.  We  would  de- 
scribe its  Odada  Hraun,  or  district  of  "  Horrible 
Lavas  ;" — its  moving  ice-mountains  20  miles  long, 
15  broad,  and  400  feet  high,  approaching  to  and 
receding  from  the  coast ; — its  Ale  Wells,  which 
intoxicate  those  who  drink  a  considerable  quantity 
on  the  spot ; — its  magnificent  Elldborg,\  or 
"Fortress  of  Fire,''  with  its  lava  battlements  200 
feet  high  and  1800  in  circuit ; — the  Lon-dranquer , 
or  two  "  curious  looking  natural  obelisks,  the 
highest  of  which  is  240  feet  from  its  base  ; — the 
•olphur  mountains  of  Krisuvick  ; — the  wonderful 
mountain  of  Orsefa  Jokul,  which  burst  with  a 
dreadful  explosion  in  1367,  and  again  in  1727, 
pouring  out  deluges  of  hot  water,  in  which  600 
sheep  and  160  horses  perished  ;— and,  finally,  the 
Tolcanic  Jokul  Kotlugia,  which  poured  forth  such 
floods  of  ice  and  water  that  the  church  of  Hofdu- 
brecka  was  observed  to  swim  among  the  masses 
of  ice  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  sea,  before 
it  fell  to  pieces  !":f 

*  Journal,  ^c,  vol.  i.,  pp.  171—175. 

+  A  plate  representinsr  this  extraordinary  volcanic  hill 
is  given  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  23. 

t  These  extraordinary  scenes,  no  douht,  from  want  of 
tpace,  lire  not  described  by  Mrs.  Somerville.  Resrarding 
kcland  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots  on  the  sur- 
fcce  of  the  earth,  the  very  focus,  of  suhterranean  fires  still 
racing  heneath  it,  and  producing  phenomena  of  the  most 
figantic  and  interesting  character,  we  would  stronely 
racommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  valuable  and 


Mrs.  Somerville  has  mentioned  only  in  a  few- 
lines  the  islands  of  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen, 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  Englishmen,  as 
they  arc  within  the  reach  of  our  more  adventurous 
whale  ships.  Captain,  now  Dr.  Scoresby,  visited 
both  of  these  islands,  and  has  published  a  very 
valuable  description  of  them,  from  which  we  shall 
glean  a  few  interesting  facts.  The  principal  ob- 
ject in  Jan  Mayen  is  the  volcanic  mountain  of 
Beerenberg,  or  the  Mountain  of  Bears,  situated  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  island.  It  rises  from  a 
mountainous  base,  and  rears  its  ice-clad  summit  to 
the  height  of  6870  feet.  Captain  Scoresby  as- 
cended another  volcanic  mountain,  between  1000 
and  1500  feet  high,  with  an  elliptical  crater,  400 
by  240  feet  wide,  on  the  side  of  which  was  a  sub- 
terranean cavern,  from  v/hich  issued  a  spring  of 
water,  that  afterwards  disappeared  in  the  sea. 
Between  the  north-east  and  south-east  Capes  there 
are  three  remarkable  icebergs,  which  occupy  three 
hollows  in  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  which 
stretches  from  the  base  of  Beerenberg  to  the  water's 
edge.  Their  perpendicular  height  was  about  1284 
feet.  These  icebergs,  unlike  any  he  had  seen, 
resembled  cataracts  suddenly  frozen. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Charles'  Island, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  there  are  extraor- 
dinary accumulations  of  ice,  known  by  the  nane 
of  the  Seven  Icebergs.  Each  of  them  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  nearly  200  feet  high  at  the  sea  i 
edge  ;  and  each  occupies  a  deep  valley  opening 
towards  the  sea,  and  flanked  by  hills  2000  feet 
high,  and  terminated  in  the  interior  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  about  3500  feet  in  height.  The  largest 
iceberg  which  Captain  Scoresby  saw  was  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Horn  Sound,  extending  eleven 
miles  in  length  along  the  coast ;  the  highest  part 
of  its  sea-front  was  2102  feet,  and  its  breadth  tow- 
ards the  interior  about  1600  feet.  Captain  Scores- 
by had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  fall  of  a 
mass  of  ice  into  the  sea,  about  50  feet  square,  and 
150  feet  high.  It  descended  with  an  awful  crash, 
like  that  of  thunder,  and  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  *'  The  water  into  which  it  plunged  was 
converted  into  an  appearance  of  vapor  or  smoke 
like  that  from  a  furious  cannonading." 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  her  description  of  the 
polar  regions  with  an  abstract  of  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  James  Ross,  in  the  Antarctic  Zone  ;  but  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  more  ample  details, 

able  work  of  Dr.  Henderson,  entitled,  Iceland,  or  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  dvring-  the  years 
1814  and  1815.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1818.  The  object 
of  the  author  "  was  exclusively  to  invest igate  the  wants 
of  its  inhabitants  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
and  to  adopt  measures  for  supplying  them  :  The  personal 
narrative  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  description 
of  the  physical  wonders  of  the  island  correct  and  scientific, 
while  a  tone  of  elevated  and  unobtrusive  piety  runs,  in  a 
gentle  under-current,  through  the  whole  book.  We  arc 
surprised  that  such  a  work  is  not  better  known  ;  and 
while  we  recommend  the  republication  of  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  we  would  bespeak  for  it  the  especial  patronage  of 
the  Christian  reader.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  adventurous  journey  without  feeling  at  every 
step  that  the  great  Architect  of  our  globe  is  at  tnat  mo- 
ment working  with  a  tremendous  agency,  before  us,  above 
us,  and  beneath  us.  1 
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which  we  have  already  given  in  our  analysis  of 
Sir  James'  important  work.* 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  the  last  which  relates  to  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Earth,  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of  the 
continent  of  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Island,  New 
Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo — a  region  full 
of  interest  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  states- 
man. The  continent  of  New  Holland,  2400  miles 
long,  and  1700  broad,  is  marked  on  its  eastern 
coast  by  a  chain  of  mountains  1500  miles  long, 
which  has  generally  a  meridional  direction,  and 
never  deviates  much  from  the  coast.  Their  aver- 
age height  is  only  from  2400  to  4700  feet ;  and 
the  loftiest  of  them,  Mount  Kosciusko,  does  not 
exceed  6500  feet.  The  character  of  these  moun- 
tains is  peculiarly  rugged  and  savage,  in  some  cases 
round  at  top,  and  crowned  with  forests  ;  but  gen- 
erally, though  wooded  on  their  flanks,  terminating 
in  bare  aiguilles,  tooth-shaped  peaks,  and  flat  crests 
of  granite  or  porphyry,  mingled  with  patches  of 
snow.  The  triangle  of  Van  Diemen's  Island  con- 
tains 27,200  square  miles.  The  mountainous  chain 
from  New  Holland  starts  from  Cape  Portland, 
passes  through  the  island  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
Z,  with  an  average  altitude  of  3750  feet,  and  an 
average  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  coast. f 

New  Zealand  is  divided  by  dangerous  and  rocky 
channels  into  three  islands — the  Northern,  or  New 
Ulster,  the  Middle,  or  New  Munster,  and  the 
Southern  Island,  or  New  Leinster,  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  one.  Chains  of  lofty  mountains 
pass  through  the  islands,  rising  in  New  Ulster 
14,000  feet  "  above  the  stormy  ocean  around,  bur- 
ied two  thirds  of  their  height  in  permanent  snow 
and  glaciers,  and  exhibiting,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
all  the  Alpine  characters,  with  the  addition  of  ac- 
tive volcanoes  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts." 
In  New  Munster,  or  the  middle  island,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Major  Bunbury,  the  bleak  and  savage 
appearance  of  its  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  was  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  real 
amenity  of  its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
♦  near  the  coast,  is  situated  the  interesting  Free 
Church  settlement  of  Otago,  novir  establishing  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
The  river  Clutho,  which  forms  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  settlement,  is  a  magnificent  river,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  winding, 
with  a  navigable  channel,  six  fathoms  deep,  through 
extended  plains  of  great  beauty  and  extraordinary 
fertility.  Coal  in  thick  beds,  iron,  and  copper — 
the  material  elements  of  civilization,  are  found  in 
this  district ;  and  we  trust  that  its  better  and  nobler 
ingredients  of  churches  and  schools,  will  soon  con- 
secrate the  sites  of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers, 
and  rear  a  Christian  population  who  will  do  honor 
to  their  Scottish  ancestors  by  their  piety  and  vir- 
tues, and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and 
religion  over  the  benighted  regions  around. 

After  describing  very  briefly  the  principal  islands 

*  North  British  Review,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  177-216. 
t  An  account  of  the  fossil  forest  of  the  Derwent  will 
be  found  in  the  North  Briti&h  Review,  vol.  viii.,  p.  202. 


of  the  Indian  Archipelago — the  largest  of  them 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  1400  miles  long,  by  200 
in  breadth,  and  with  mountains  16,000  feet  high, 
embracing  two  active  volcanoes  ;  and  Borneo,  the 
next  in  size,  with  its  diamonds,  and  gold,  and 
spices,  and  its  noble  British  Rajah — Mrs.  Somer- 
ville proceeds  to  give  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  coral  formations  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  presenting  a  valuable  abstract  of  the  ad- 
mirable generalizations  of  Mr.  Darwin.  But  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  curious  branch  of  Phys- 
ical Geography,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a 
former  article,*  and  follow  Mrs.  Somerville  to  the 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Although  these 
islands  are  very  numerous,  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
them  within  the  immense  areas  of  subsidence 
marked  out  by  the  coral  islands  and  reefs  of  the 
Pacific  ;  and  "  there  is  not  an  active  volcano  within 
several  hundred  miles  of  an  archipelago,  or  even 
group  of  the  Atolls  or  Lagoon  Islands.  The  vol- 
canic islands  are,  generally  speaking,  arranged  in 
zones,  one  of  the  most  active  of  which  is  the  Banda 
group,  including  Timor,  Sumbawa,  Bali,  Java, 
and  Sumatra,  forming  a  curved  line  2000  miles 
long."  The  little  island  of  Gounong-api,  belong- 
ing to  the  Banda  group,  contains  a  volcano  of 
great*  activity  ;  and  such  is  the  elevating  pressure 
of  submarine  fire  on  that  part  of  the  ocean,  that  a 
mass  of  black  basalt  rose  up,  of  such  magnitude, 
as  to  fill  a  bay  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  so  quietly, 
"  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  till  it  was  nearly  done."  The  second 
zone  of  volcanic  i.slands,  containing  many  open 
vents,  begins  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  and 
passes  through  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,-  Solo- 
mon's Island,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  The  third, 
and  greatest  of  all  the  volcanic  zones,  commences 
at  the  north  extremity  of  Celebes,  including  Gilo- 
lo,  "  bristled  with  volcanic  cones,"  the  Philippine 
isles  of  Formosa,  Loo-Choo,  and  the  Kurile  isles  of 
Kamtchatka,  which  contain  several  active  volcanoes 
of  great  height.  Volcanic  eruptions  in  the  Japan. 
Archipelago  occur  in  six  islands  east  of  Jephoon ; 
and  in  the  Kurile  islands  the  internal  fire  has  shown 
itself  in  eighteen  volcanoes.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  there  appeared  tivo  new  islands,  one 
Jive  miles  round,  and  the  other  3000  feet  high,  in  a 
part  of  the  ocean  so  deep,  that  a  line  of  1200  feet 
did  not  reach  the  bottom.  "  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  Gala- 
pagos, form  a  vast  volcanic  area,  which  is  actually 
now  rising."  In  the  table-land  of  Western  Asia, 
where  the  internal  fire  had  once  been  intensely  ac- 
tive, we  have  now  only  the  spent  volcano  of  Dem- 
avend,  from  whose  snowy  cone  smoke  occasionally 
issues.  In  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  there  is 
only  one  volcano  in  the  chain  of  Thian-Chan.f 

*  North  British  Review,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  243-249, 
+  lb.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  477-480.     An  interesting  map,  show- 
ing "  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action,  the  regions  visit- 
ed by  earthquakes,  and  the  distribution  of  volcanoes  over 
the  globe,"  will  be  found  in  Berghaus  and  Johnston's 
[  Physical  Atlas,  part  iv.,  Geology,  Plate  VII. 
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In  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  internal 
fire  has  not  found  an  easy  exit,  earthquakes  of 
^rious  degrees  of  intensity  frequently  occur. 
When  the  boiling  lava  within  forces  itself  up  be- 
neath the  ocean,  it  gives  birth  to  two  waves— one 
along  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  real 
shock  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  other  on  the 
aqueous  surface,  which,  travelling  with  a  slower 
motion,  reaches  the  shore  with  its  desolating  surge, 
long  after  the  real  shock  has  spent  its  violence  on 
the  land.  The  earth  wave  varies  from  an  inch  in 
height  to  two  or  three  feet,  and  when  it  comes  to 
shallow  soundings  "  it  carries  with  it  to  the  land 
a  long,  flat  aqueous  wave."  On  arriving  at  the 
beach,  the  water  drops  in  arrear  from  the  supe- 
rior velocity  of  the  shock,  so  that  at  that  moment 
the  sea  seems  to  recede  before  the  great  ocean 
wave  arrives. 

Three  other  series  of  undulations  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  preceding,  by  which  the 
sound  of  the  explosion  is  conveyed  through  the 
earth,  the  ocean  and  the  air  with  different  veloci- 
ties. That  through  the  earth  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  7000  to  10,000  feet  in  a  second  in  hard  rock, 
and  somewhat  less  in  looser  materials,  and  arrives 
at  the  coast  a  short  time  before,  or  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with,  the  shock,  and  produces  the  hollow 
sounds  that  are  the  harbingers  of  ruin  ;  then  fol- 
lows a  continuous  succession  of  sounds,  like  the 
rolling  of  distant  thunder,  formed,  first,  by  the 
wave  that  is  propagated  through  the  water  of  the 
sea,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  4700  feet  in  a  sec- 
ond ;  and,  lastly,  by  that  passing  through  the  air, 
which  only  takes  place  when  the  origin  of  the 
earthquake  is  a  submarine  explosion,  and  travels 
with  a  velocity  of  1123  feet  in  a  second.  The  roll- 
ing sounds  precede  the  arrival  of  the  great  wave 
on  the  coasts,  and  are  continued  after  the  terrific 
catastrophe  when  the  eruption  is  extensive. — P.  229. 

The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  had 
its  centre  of  action  immediately  below  the  city, 
and  shook  "  an  arc  of  700,000  square  miles,  equal 
to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe."* 

Mrs.  Somerville  now  proceeds,  in  her  fifteenth 
chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Ocean — its  size — color — 
pressure  and  saltness ; — its  tides,  waves,  and  cur- 
rents— its  temperature — its  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
ice,  and  its  inland  seas.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  is 
diversified  like  the  land  with  mountains  and  plains 
—with  table-lands  and  valleys,  here  barren,  there 
covered  with  sea-plants,  but  everywhere  teeming 
with  life.  The  detritus  of  the  land  is  continually 
filling  up  its  bed,  but  this  is  counteracted  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  which  keeps  its  shores  inva- 
nable.  The  Great  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  larger 
area  than  all  the  dry  land  on  the  globe.  It  covers 
50,000,000  of  square  miles,  and  70,000,000  in- 
cluding the  Indian  Ocean.  From  Peru  to  Africa 
it  is  16,000  miles  wide.  It  is  generally  unfath- 
omable between  the  tropics,  where  its  depth  is  so 
great,  that  a  line  five  miles  long  has  in  many 
places  not  reached  the  bottom.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean,  apparently  stretching  from  Pole  to  Pole, 
is  5000  miles  wide,  and  covers  25,000,000  square 
*  North  British  Rev.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  240,  &c. 


miles.     The  following  are  its  depths  in  different 
places : — 

Feet. 
In  27°  26'  3"  lat.,  and  long.  17°  27', .  .  .  14,550 
West  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  450  miles,  16,062 

higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
In  15°  3'  5"  lat.,  and  W.  long.  23°  14',    .  27,600* 

as  high  as  the  Himalaya. 

The  German  Ocean,  now  rapidly  filling  up  by 
the  detritus  from  the  land,  has  in  a  great  part  of 
its  bed  a  depth  of  only  93  feet !  and  even  near 
the  precipitous  coast  of  Norway  the  depth  is  only 
5460  feet.  At  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
the  pressure  of  the  sea  is  equal  to  2809  lbs.  on 
every  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  shells 
are  seen  at  the  depth  of  1180  feet,  and  among  the 
West  Indian  islands  at  180  feet,  so  that  the  light 
which  fell  upon  these  shells  would  have  been  visi- 
ble to  an  eye  at  least  960  feet  deep  in  the  one 
case,  and  360  feet  in  the  other.  The  color  of  all 
water  when  pure  is  a  fine  bright  blue,  becoming 
green  when  mixed  with  certain  vegetable  matters, 
and  brownish^,  yellow  when  derived  from  mosses. 
The  saltness  of  the  sea  is  greatest  at  the  parallel 
of  22°  N.  lat.  and  17°  S.  lat.,  diminishing  towards 
the  Equator  and  the  Poles,  where  it  is  least,  owing 
to  the  melting  of  the  ice.  At  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar the  water  is  four  times  as  salt  at  a  depth  of 
670  fathoms  as  it  is  at  the  surface. 

The  central  area  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
is  occupied  with  the  great  oceanic  tide-wave,  which 
is  raised  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
From  this  continually  oscillating  wave,  partial 
waves  diverge  in  all  directions,  finding  their  way 
into  seas  and  estuaries,  with  various  velocities,  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  the  coast  and  the  depth  of  the 
channel,  and  the  nature  of  its  bed.  In  some  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Britain  the  tides  rise  50  or  60  feet. 
In  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Malo 
they  rise  47  feet,  according  to  Captain  Beechey, 
and  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  60  feet,  while  at  St. 
Helena  they  never  exceed  three  feet,  and  are 
scarcely  visible  among  many  of  the  tropical  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  At  Courtown,  according  to  Captain 
Beechey,  there  is  little  or  no  rise  of  the  water, 
and  at  Swanage  the  spring-tides  are  scarcely  five 
feet. 

The  tide  at  the  equator  follows  the  moon  at  the 
rate  of  1000  miles  an  hour.  In  the  Turury  chan- 
nel at  Cayenne  the  sea  rises  40  feet  in  five  min- 
utes, and  as  suddenly  ebbs.  The  highest  waves 
which  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  do  not 
exceed  40  feet  from  their  lowest  to  their  highest 
point.  Under  the  heaviest  gales  the  sea  is  proba- 
bly tranquil  at  the  depth  of  200  or  300  feet. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  ocean  is  disturbed  by 
currents  varying  in  their  extent  and  velocity,  ow- 
ing to  causes  both  permanent  and  variable.  The 
great  currents  which  flow  from  the  two  poles  to 
the  equator,  are  deflected  by  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  acquiring  a  rotatory  motion  as  they  ad- 
vance, till  they  combine  into  one  great  current 
flowing  from  east  to  west  with  the  velocity  of  nine 
*  The  line  did  not  reach  the  bottom. 
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or  ten  miles  a-day.  The  Gulf  Stream,  and  other 
currents,  which  we  have  elsewhere  described,  orig- 
inate from  this  great  '*  oceanic  river."  * 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  the  poles 
is  about  10°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  about  2°  or  3°  be- 
low zero  at  the  two  poles  of  maximum  cold,  12° 
distant  from  the  poles  of  revolution,  and  situated 
in  the  meridians  of  Canada  and  Siberia,  the  Arc- 
tic and  Antarctic  Oceans  are  completely  frozen 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  a  continuous  body 
of  ice,  extending  round  the  poles  of  maximum 
cold,  and  occupying  a  sort  of  elliptical  area  above 
4000  miles  in  its  mean  diameter.  The  icebergs 
which  are  detached  in  pieces  from  the  glaciers, 
that  lie  on  the  margin  of  this  gelid  region,  are 
sometimes  drifted  southward  200  miles  from  their 
origin.  The  largest  and  the  farthest  travelled 
icebergs  come  from  the  South  Pole.  Capt.  D'Ur- 
ville  observed  one  thirteen  miles  long,  with  per- 
pendicular sides  100  feet  high.  The  icebergs  of 
the  Arctic  Zone  have  been  already  described ; 
and,  in  our  review  of  Sir  James  Ross'  voyage, 
the  reader  will  find  interesting  details  respecting 
the  ice-masses  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  the 
dangers  of  navigating  an  icy  sea.f 

After  describing  the  inlandj  seas  which  diverge 
from  the  two  great  oceans,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Atlantic,  have  a  coast  of  48,000  miles, 
and  of  the  Pacific  only  44,000,  Mrs.  Somerville 
proceeds,  in  her  sixteenth  chapter,  to  the  subject 
of  springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  to  the  origin  and 
cause  of  floods  in  rivers,  devoting  the  other  two 
chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  second,  to  the  description  of  the 
river  systems  and  lakes  of  the  great  continents  of 
the  earth. 

Although  hot  and  boiling  springs  are  most  com- 
mon in  volcanic  regions,  yet  they  are  often  found 
at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  volca- 
nic districts.  In  the  Austrian  dominions  there  are 
no  fewer  than  1500  medicinal  springs,  containing 
sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  iron,  magnesia,  sul- 
phur, iodine,  and  other  ingredients.  The  boiling 
springs  of  Iceland,  Italy,  and  the  Azores,  deposit 
silex ;  and  all  over  the  world  there  are  springs 
that  deposit  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  brine  springs  of  Cheshire 
have  flowed  unchanged  for  1000  years.  "  Springs 
of  naphtha  and  petroleum  are  abundant  round  the 
Caspian  Sea,"  the  petroleum  forming  even  lakes 
in  that  singular  region. 

In  the  physical  geography  of  rivers,  many  in- 
teresting phenomena  are  presented  to  the  student. 
While  it  is  the  general  character  of  a  river  to  ad- 
vance with  an  increasing  quantity  of  water  to  the 
sea,  there  are  cases  where  rivers  and  streams  are 

*  North  British  Review,  vol.  iv.,  p.  248,  and  Berghaus 
and  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  Hydrology,  Plates  1.,  II., 
III.,  showing  the  currents,  &c.,  of  the  Pacific,  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans. 

t  North  British  Review,  vol.  viii.,  p.  205,  &c.  See  also 
vol.  i.,  pp.  31,  32  ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  248  ;  and  Berghaus  and 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  part  i.,  p.  6,  §  vii. 

$The  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Baffin's  Bay, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  are  actually  lost  before 
they  reach  the  ocean.  At  the  Perte  du  Rhone, 
the  river  disappears  and  reappears ;  and  there  are 
streams  in  Derbyshire  which  are  lost  for  a  time, 
and  again  rise  to  view.  When  the  Arve,  which 
runs  into  the  Rhone  below  Geneva,  is  swollen  by 
a  freshet,  it  sometimes  drives  back  the  Rhone  into 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and,  on  one  occasion,  the 
retrograde  current  actually  made  the  mill-wheels 
revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  rivers  suddenly  stop- 
ping in  their  course  for  some  hours,  and  leaving 
their  channels  dry.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
1838,  the  water  failed  so  completely  in  the  Clyde, 
Nith,  and  Teviot,  that  the  mills  were  stopped  eight 
hours,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  streams.  The 
cause  was  the  coincidence  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  a 
strong  frost,  which  congealed  the  water  near  their 
sources.  Exactly  the  contrary  happens  in  the  Si- 
berian rivers,  which  flow  from  south  to  north  over 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  ;  the  upper  parts  are 
thawed,  while  the  lower  are  still  frozen,  and  the 
water,  not  finding  an  outlet,  inundates  the  coun- 
try.—P.  270. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  often  flow  up  rivers  to 
a  great  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  frequently 
to  a  height  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
Amazons,  the  tide  is  perceptible  576  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  in  the  Orinoco  it  ascends  255  miles. 

It  would  require  much  greater  space  than  our 
limits  allow,  to  give  even  the  briefest  abstract  of 
Mrs.  Somerville's  four  chapters  on  the  river  or 
hydraulic  systems,  and  on  the  lakes  in  the  Old 
and  New  World.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  pe- 
ruse these  chapters  with  the  interest  which  they 
possess,  unless  we  have  before  us  excellent  charts 
of  the  river  systems  themselves,  free  of  all  the 
other  details  which  are  given  in  ordinary  maps. 
Maps  of  this  kind,  of  great  beauty  and  accuracy, 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Ber- 
ghaus ;  and  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers, 
to  study  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  work  with 
these  beautiful  hydrological  plates  in  their  hands.* 

In  treating  of  river  systems,  hydrologists  divide 
the  subject  into  eight  different  parts  :  the  Basins — 
the  Watershed  and  Portage — the  Bifurcations — the 
Size  and  Length  of  Rivers — the  River  Courses — the 
Deltas — the  Velocity  of  Rivers,  and  their  Develop- 
ment. The  basin  of  a  river  is  the  whole  sources, 
brooks,  and  rivulets,  whose  waters  contribute  to 
its  formation — or  the  surface  of  the  country  which 
it  drains.  The  watershed  is  the  place  where  wa- 
ters begin  to  descend  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  watershed  is  flat,  so  that  barges  can  be 
easily  conveyed  over  it  from  one  river  to  another, 
the  places  where  this  can  be  done  are  called  porta- 
ges. When  opposite  river  basins  are  separated 
by  a  country,  so  depressed  on  its  surface  as  to 
permit  the  water  of  one  river,  when  diverted  from 
its  channel,  to  join  another  river  with  which  it  has 
no  connection,  the  phenomenon  is  called  the  bifur- 

*  These  charts,  two  in  number,  form  plates  V.  and  VI. 
of  the  department  of  Hydrology  in  the  Physical  Atlas, 
and  represent  the  oceanic  rivers,  the  coaliuental  riv«rs, 
and  the  river  basins. 
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cation  of  a  river.  There  are  many  such  bifurca- 
tions in  America,  and  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  gen- 
erally ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  that  in  which 
the  Casii/uiare,  (which  our  countryman,  Sir  R. 
Schomberg,*  lately  found  to  be  120  miles  long  in 
direct  distance,  and  176  in  its  windings,)  flowing 
Uirough  the  plains  of  Esmeralda,  unites  the  Ori- 
noco with  the  Maranon.  It  is  300  feet  wide 
where  it  leaves  the  Orinoco,  and  1650  where  it 
joins  the  Guainia,  a  tributary  of  the  Maranon. 
The  size  and  length  of  rivers,  including  their 
windings,  is  an  indication  of  their  importance,  both 
in  navigation  and  commerce.  In  the  progress  of 
a  river,  it  is  divided  into  the  upper,  the  middle, 
and  the  lower  course.  The  upper  course  is  gen- 
erally through  rapids,  the  middle  course  through 
plains,  and  the  lower  where  it  tends  to  divide  and 
ramify  forms  Deltas,  (so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  delta,  ^,)  which  are 
divided  into  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  and  maritime — 
fluviatile,  when  the  river  falls  into  another  ;  lacus- 
trine, when  it  falls  into  a  lake;  and  maritime, 
when  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  velocities  of  rivers 
indicate  the  form  and  inclination  of  their  channels, 
and  the  volume  of  water  they  contain.  The  de- 
velopment  of  a  river,  is  its  length  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  including  all  its  windings  and  turn- 
ings. Following  Johnston  and  Berghaus  in  their 
definitions,  we  shall  now  present,  on  their  author- 
ty,  the  following  abridged  view  of  the  different 
river  systems  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds : — 

ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 


Rhine, 

Vistula, 
Elbe, 

River  Basins  Direct  length 

in  square           in  ffeoa-. 

miles.                miles. 

16,324         360 
14,160        280 
10,464        344 

Windino^s  Ratio    of 
in  i^eog.    windings  to 
miles,    direct  len'b. 

600         0.6 
520         0.8 
684         1.0 

MEDITERRANEAN    SYSTEM. 

Nile, 

Po, 

Rhone, 

130,200      1,320 
7,488         232 
7,040        208 

EUXINE   SYSTEM. 

2,240 
352 
660 

0.7 
0.5 
1.6 

Danube, 
Dnieper, 
Don, 

58,520        880 
42,420        548 
42,104        408 

ARCTIC   SYSTEM. 

1,496 

1,080 

960 

0.7 
1.0 
1.3 

Obi, 

Yenisei, 

Lena, 

231,200      1,276 
196,132      1,228 
148,000      1,398 

2,320 
2,800 
2,400 

0.8 
1.2 
0.7 

CONTINENTAL   SYSTEM. 

Volga,  Caspian,    99,360        600 
Amoo,   f^'^*''     48,400        816 

2,040 
1,208 
1,400 

2.4 
0.6 
0.7 

EAST    PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Amour,                 145,720      1,220 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  136,800      1,568 
Hoang-ho,            134,400      1,120 

2,380 
2,880 
2,280 

0.9 
0.8 
1.0 

SYSTEM    OF   INDIAN    OCEAN. 

Ganges  and 

Bramapoutra 

Indus, 

i  108,120         824 
78,0(50      1,096 

1,680 
1,960 

1.0 

0.8 

*  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  x., 

p.  248. 

ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 

River  Basins      Direct  length  Windings    Ration  of 
in  square  in  geog.  in  reog.    windings  to 

miles.  miles.  miles,      direci.  len'h. 


Great  Lakes  &  ) 


860      1,800 


o     T  r  297,600 

St.  Lawrence,  5 

Orinoco,  52,000         3681    1,352? 

Maranon,  1,512,000      1,548      3,080 

La  Plata,  886,400      1,028      1,920 

SYSTEM    OF    THE    MEXICAN    GULF,  &C. 

Mississippi  &  )   ^Q  4J2 

Missouri,      ^  ' 

Rio  del  Norte,     180,000      1,220? 

ARCTIC    SYSTEM. 

Mackenzie  Riv.,  441,600        964 
Saskatchevan,     360,000        924 


3,560 

1,840 


2,120 
1,664 


2.1 

2.6 
1.0 
0.9 


1.5 
0.5 


1.2 

0.8 


WEST    PACIFIC    SYSTEM. 

Columbia,  196,400        576      1,360         1.4 

Colorado,  169,200        512        800?       0.6 

If  we  reckon  the  whole  running  waters  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  unity,  or  1.00,  the  quantities  discharged 
into  the  different  seas  will  be. 

Black  Sea,  0.27  parts.  Baltic,  0.13 

Caspian,        '  0.16     "  German  Ocean,  0.11 

Mediterranean,  0.14     "  Arctic  Sea,       0.06 

Atlantic,  0.13     " 

Hence  the  Black  Sea  swallows  up  the  third  part 
of  all  the  running  waters  in  Europe  I  ^ 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  each  of  the 
European  rivers  will  be  as  follows,  assuming  all 
the  rivers  to  give  1.00  parts: — 

The  Volga  discharges,    0.14  parts.    Don,     0.05 
Danube,  "  1.12     "         Rhine,  0.03 

Dnieper,  "         00.6       "         Dwina,  0.02 

With  the  following  table,  showing  the  character 
of  the  great  American  lakes,  we  must  conclude  our 
observations  on  the  hydrology  of  the  earth.*. 

Height 
Mean  length    Mean  breadth  Mean     above      Area    in 
in  miles 


in  miles.       depth.  sea.  sq.  miles. 

80         900  596  32,000 

70       1000  578  22,400 

80       1000  578  20,400 

40           84  565  9,600 

35         500  232  6,300 


Lake  Superior,  400 

Lake  Michigan,  320 

Lake  Huron,  240 

Lake  Erie,  240 

Lake  Ontario,  180 

From  the  physical  geography  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds,  in  the  twen- 
tieth chapter,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Air,  or 
the    Atmosphere — its    density — its    currents — its    { 
temperature — its  moisture — its  electricity — its  dia-    i 
magnetism,  and  its  constituents.!     These  impor-    i 
tant  subjects  are  treated  in  the  narrow  space  of  ten 
pages,  and  of  course  without  any  of  those  interest- 
ing details  of  which  they  are  susceptible.      Mrs. 
Somerville  will,  no  doubt,  supply  the  defects  of 
this   chapter  in   a   second   edition,   and   dwell   at 
greater  length  upon  these  and  other  topics  which 
are  little  more  than  mentioned.     There  is,  in  our 

*  The  reader  will  find  more  ample  details  in  the  letter- 
press descriptions  of  Berghaus  and  Johnston's  Hydrolog- 
ical  Maps,  plates  V.  and  VI. 

t  M.  Dover  has  very  recently  shown  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the   atmosphere   is   constantly  changing,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  varying  from  20.5  to  21.3.     Compter 
Rendus,  ^c,  14  Fev.,  1848,  p.  194,  and  21  Fev.,  p.  234, 
[  Note. 
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opinion,  no  department  of  Physical  Geography  so 
interesting  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  none 
certainly  with  which  we  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, and  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 
Mrs.  Somorville  does  not  even  mention  the  Iso- 
thermal lines  of  Humboldt  and  his  fellow-laborers  ; 
nor  the  optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  its  polarization,  it^  colors,  its  phenomena 
of  unequal  refraction  ;  nor  its  optical  and  electrical 
meteorology ;  nor  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
either  in  the  atmosphere  or  on  the  earth.* 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
work,  eleven  in  number,  are  devoted  to  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  the  distribution  of  organic  life 
over  the  globe.  Five  of  these  are  devoted  to  the 
nourishment  and  growth  of  plants,  and  to  the  vege- 
tation and  Flora  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  She  then 
treats,  in  separate  chapters,  of  the  distribution  of 
insects — of  fishes — of  reptiles — of  birds — of  the 
mammalia — and,  finally,  of  the  "  distribution,  con- 
dition, and  future  prospects  of  the  human  race." 
We  could  have  wished  to  follow  Mrs.  Somerville 
in  her  instructive  journey  through  the  world  of  or- 
ganic life,  standing  in  mute  admiration  before  its 
gigantic  denizens,  recognizing  in  everything  that 
lives  and  breathes  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
its  Maker — enjoying  with  grateful  heart  the  luxu- 
rious repasts,  physical  and  intellectual,  which  or- 
ganic nature  provides — and  looking  forward  with 
faith  and  hope  to  the  final  development  of  those 
mysterious  arrangements  in  which  we  have  to 
perform  so  prominent  a  part : — Our  exhausted 
space,  however,  will  not  allow  us,  and  we  regret 
this  the  less,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  may 
induce  us  to  return  to  it  when  we  can  command 
ample  room  for  its  interesting  details. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  her  work,  occupying  a 
considerable  space,  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of  the 
distribution,  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the 
human  race.  The  human  family  consists  of  860 
millions  of  souls,  speaking  more  than  2000  lan- 
guages. It  has  been  divided  into  Jive  classes — 
the  Circassian  race,  the  Mongol-Tartar  race,  the 
Malayan  race,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  American 
races.  The  Circassian  race,  with  their  small, 
finely  modelled  head,  fine  hair,  and  symmetrical 
form,  inhabit  all  Europe,  except  Lapland,  Finland, 
ami  Hungary.  The  Mongol- Tartars  occupy  all 
Asia  north  of  the  Persian  table-land,  and  the 
Himalaya  range — the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia  from 
the  Bramapoutra  to  Behring's  Straits — together 
with  the  Arctic  regions  of  North  America,  north 
of  Labrador,  and  Hungary.  They  have  "  broad 
skulls,  high  cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  ob- 
liquely set,  long  black  hair,  and  a  yellow  or  sallow 
complexion."  The  Malayan  race,  with  their 
"  dark  complexion,  lank,   coarse  black  hair,  flat 

*  Some  of  these  topics  have  been  treated  in  the  North 
British  Review,  vol.  iv.,  p.  20,  and  vol.  v..  p.  491  ;  and 
in  the  Physical  Atlas,  so  often  referred  to,  I  he  reader  will 
find  llie  temperature,  pressure,  currents,  and  polarization 
of  the  atmosphere  o;raphicaIly  represented  in  Plates  I.,  II., 
and  v.,  of  Meteorology,  while  the  distril)Ution  of  moisture, 
and  the  amount  of  raiu  over  the  globe,  is  represented  in 
Plates  in.  and  IV. 


face,  and.  obliquely  set  eyes,"  occupy  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  New  Zealand,  Chatham  Island,  the 
Society  group,  and  several  others  of  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands,  together  with  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa.  The  Ethiopian  race,  with  their  "  black 
complexion,  black,  woolly,  or  frizzled  hair,  thick 
lips,  projecting  jaw,  high  cheek-bones,  large,  prom- 
inent eyes,"  occupy  all  Africa  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara, half  of  Madagascar,  the  continent  of  Austra- 
lia Mindanao,  Gilolo,  the  High  Lands  of  Borneo, 
Scandinavia,  Timor,  and  New  Ireland.  The 
American  race  occupy  all  America  from  62°  of 
north  latitude  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They 
are  of  a  reddish  brown  or  copper  color,  with  long 
black  hair,  deep-set  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose. 
Inhabiting  different  climates,  from  the  frozen  soil 
of  the  Arctic  Zone  to  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Equatorial  regions;  fed  upon  different  food — 
suited  to  the  climate  ;  occupied  in  different  pur- 
suits, both  physical  and  mental — these  different 
races,  though  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  have 
gradually  acquired  those  features,  both  corporeal 
and  mental,  by  which  they  are  at  present  distin- 
guished. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  human  family  thus  com- 
posed, severed  by  language,  separated  by  oceans, 
and  placed  at  such  inequal  distances  from  the  goal 
of  civilization — can  ever  be  combined  into  one 
harmonious  community,  striving  in  one  common 
cause,  and  aiming  at  one  common  end?  When 
we  look  at  the  white  race — the  self-constituted 
aristocracy  of  the  species — reared  under  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  and  claiming  the  superiority 
due  to  piety  and  learning,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive them  to  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
other  races  upon  whom  the  light  of  science  and 
revelation  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  shine. 
The  difficulty,  however,  gradually  disappears  when 
we  contemplate  civilized  man  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  as  an  individual  agent.  The  Christian 
citizen,  with  his  household,  or  his  cargo  of  slaves — 
the  gold-thirsty  colonist  with  his  ferocious  blood- 
hounds— the  crafty  statesman  with  his  minions  of 
corruption,  and  the  conqueror  with  his  battalions 
equipped  for  bloodshed,  are  not  less  striking  anom- 
alies among  a  civilized  and  Christian  people,  than 
the  African  bartering  his  kindred  for  gold — or  the 
Indian  burning  the  widow  and  drowning  the 
child — or  the  cannibal  drinking  the  blood  and  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  his  species.  Civilization  has, 
doubtless,  improved  the  condition  and  softened  the 
manners  of  the  white  man,  and  law,  with  its 
brawny  arm,  keeps  him  within  the  pale  o-f  social 
order  and  duty  ;  but  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
cultivation,  and  all  his  lofty  pretensions,  he  is  a 
savage  at  his  heart.  Entrenched  in  power  he 
withholds  from  his  brother  the  natural  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  his  species  ;  armed  with  authority 
he  denies  to  ignorance  and  crime  the  very  means 
of  instruction  and  reformation  ;  fortified  with  his 
tenure  of  parchment,  he  has  even  refused  to  the 
outcast — to  the  heart-broken  penitent — to  the  fee- 
ble and  aged  saint,  a  spot  of  barren  earth  on  which 
he  may  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  agony  of  contri 
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tion,  or  breathe  a  dying  prayer  to  the. God  of 
grace  and  consolation.  This  is  civilized  man  in 
his  individual  phase.  This  is  the  legislator  decked 
in  his  little  brief  authority.  This  is  the  heartless 
miscreant  wearing  the  Christian  badge,  and  "  do- 
ing what  he  wills  with  his  own."  It  is  not  then 
by  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  or  by  the  extension  of 
industry  or  of  commerce,  that  we  can  hope  to  re- 
claim and  refine  the  savage.  The  process  is  too 
slow  in  its  steps,  and  too  superficial  in  its  agency. 
It  is  by  the  more  summary  process  of  the  school- 
master and  the  missionary  that  the  red  and  the 
black  man  must  rise  to  the  rank,  and  high  above 
it,  of  his  white  oppressor.  It  is  by  statutes  which 
no  Solon  has  devised — by  laws  which  no  tyrant 
has  yielded  to  fear — by  influences  "  not  of  man," 
that  the  outcasts  of  social  life,  now  steeped  in  ig- 
norance and  crime,  will  be  brought  back  into  the 
fold  of  civiliza-tion,  to  rival  in  secular  virtues  its 
more  favored  occupants,  if  not  to  outstrip  them  in 
those  loftier  acquirements  which  civilization  neither 
teaches  nor  appreciates. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mrs.  Somerville  through 
her  intellectual  journey  over  the  globe,  delighted 
and  improved  by  her  instructions,  and  anxious  that 
others  should  derive  from  them  the  same  pleasure 
and  advantage.  From  the  extracts  which  we  have 
made  our  readers  will  see  that  the  work  is  written 
in  a  style  always  simple  and  perspicuous,  often 
vigorous  and  elegant,  and  occasionally  rising  to  a 
strain  of  eloquence  commensurate  with  the  lofty 
ideas  which  it  clothes.  In  Mrs.  Somerville's 
pages  no  sentiments  are  recorded  which  the  Chris- 
tian or  the  philosopher  disowns.  In  associating 
life  with  nature — in  taking  cognizance  of  man  as 
tenant  of  the  earth-home  which  she  describes,  her 
sympathies  are  ever  with  the  slave,  her  aspira- 
tions ever  after  truth  secular  and  divine  ;  and 
everywhere  throughout  her  work  we  meet  with 
just  and  noble  sentiments,  the  indication  and  the 
offspring  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-balanced 
mind. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of  a  work 
80  interesting  and  useful,  we  venture  to  express 
<nir  regret  that  Mrs.  Somerville  has  not  illustrated 
the  various  topics  of  which  she  treats  with  litho- 
graphic sketches  of  the  general  features  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena 
which  she  describes.  The  eye  is  a  most  power- 
ful auxiliiry  to  the  mind  in  enabling  it  correctly 
to  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world, 
and  readers  not  very  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  are  often  led  to  the  study  of  what  has 
first  become  interesting  to  them  through  the  organs 
of  sense.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  perusing 
Mrs.  Somerville's  work,  with  the  Physical  Atlas 
of  Berghaus  and  Johnston  befoie  us,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  value  and  popularity  of  future  edi- 
tions would  be  greatly  enhanced  even  by  illustra- 
tions on  a  small  scale. 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  physical  geog- 
Taphy  we  have  noticed  omissions,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  which  we  have  no  doubt  Mrs. 
Somerville  will  think  it  right  to  supply.       The 


following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  a  popular 
nature  which  we  think  require  a  place  in  a  treatise 
on  Physical  Geography.  The  mountain  avalanches 
of  the  Rigi — and  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  ;  the  descent  of  the  glacier  of  Getroz 
into  the  Dranse  ;  the  great  caverns  and  caves  in 
America,*  India,t  Tunkin,  Carniola,  Hungary, 
and  France  ;  the  aatural  ice-houses  near  Salisbury 
in  America  ;  the  ice-caverns  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Russia ;  the  transportation  of  erratic 
blocks  by  ice  and  by  water  ;  the  parallel  roads  of, 
Glenroy,  and  the  raised  sea-beaches  of  Scandinavia; 
the  masses  of  meteoric  iron  in  Brazil,  Louisiana, 
Siberia,  and  Peru  ;  the  singular  burning  mountain 
of  Wengen  in  Australia  ;  the  conflagrations  in  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  ;  the  floating  islands  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  History ;  the  remarkable 
Lake  of  Cirknitz  in  Carniola,  supplied  by  subter- 
ranean springs  ;  the  Lake  of  Ybera,  described  by 
Azara  as  formed  by  infiltration  from  the  River 
Parana  ;  the  springs  of  inflammable  gas  by  which 
some  of  the  American  villages  are  lighted  ;  the 
subterraneous  sounds  of  Nakous,  and  the  sounds 
of  driven  sand  as  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  ; 
the  sounds  which  issue  from  granite  rocks,  the  in- 
scriptions on  living  trees,  as  described  by  Professor 
Aghard  of  Lund  ;  the  destruction  of  forests  by 
flights  of  wild  pigeons  that  darken  the  air  by  their 
number ;  the  rapid  changes  in  the  quicksands  of 
the  lesser  Syrtes  as  described  by  Captain  Smith  ; — 
the  phenomena  of  tornadoes  and  waterspouts  as 
expounded  by  Mr.  Redfield,  General  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Espy  ;  and  the  Isogeothermal  lines  of  Profes- 
sor Kupffer.  We  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
was  necessarily  limited  both  in  the  range  of  her 
subjects  and  the  space  which  could  be  devoted  to 
them  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  all  who  have  perused 
her  work  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  she  finds 
another  volume  necessary  for  the  complete  discus- 
sion of  so  popular  and  important  a  department  of 
knowledge. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  survey  of  the  earth, 
•brief  and  general  as  it  has  been,  the  mind  cannot 
quit  in  silence  the  extraordinary  scenes  which  have 
been  presented  to  it.  While  the  nations  to  whom 
such  a  possession  has  been  given  are  yet  sunk  in 
ignorance,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  and  are  yield- 
ing only  by  imperceptible  concessions  to  the  laws 
which  reason,  and  conscience,  and  revelation  have 
enjoined  ;  and  while  the  empire  of  Truth  and 
Reason — of  Peace  and  Love,  is  seen  only  in  the 
far  distance  as  something  to  which  we  are  making 
an  inappreciable  advance — the  material  world  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  same  phase  of  transition,  the  same 
slow  and  measured  approach  to  some  new  condi- 
tion at  which  it  is  destined  to  arrive.  The  flood 
of  life,  which  is  now  rushing  from  the  crowded 
haunts  of  civilization  in  search  of  food  or  freedom, 
will  in  time  spread  itself  over  lands  now  preparing 
for  its  reception,  and  there  will  be  no  spot  of  earth 
from  which  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  praise  does 

*  The  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky. 
t  The  Cave  of  Boohan  in  the  Cossyah  Mountains— the 
Phoanga  Caves  in  Junk  Ceylon  and  on  the  Mariaban  river. 
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not  rise.  The  great  features  of  the  earth  are 
doubtless  permanently  modelled.  Its  everlasting 
hills — its  boundless  continents — its  swelling  seas — 
and  its  mighty  rivers,  may  be  fixed  and  immutable  ; 
but  its  barren  steppes — its  interminable  deserts — 
its  wildernesses  of  wood  and  of  sand,  must  yet 
smile  with  vegetation,  and  swarm  with  life.  The 
diluvian  wave  may  yet  spread  over  arid  plains  the 
rich  sediment  which  it  bears.  The  volcano  may 
yet  cover  with  its  erupted  mud  the  very  regions 
which  it  has  scorched  ;  and  its  lava  stream  may 
turn  the  irrigating  current  which  it  stems  over  the 
barren  plains  that  have  been  scathed  by  its  fires. 
The  mighty  forests  on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zons, which  now  wave  unseen,  will  yet  become 
the  coalfield  of  generations  unborn  ;  and  the  mass 
of  vegetation  which  annually  dies  among  its  trunks 
— the  verdant  carpet  which  every  returning  sun 
withers  on  the  savannas  and  Llanos  of  the  west — 
and  the  very  flowers  which  there  blush  unseen, 
will  add  their  tribute  to  the  great  storo-house  of 
combustion.  The  condor  of  the  rock,  which  no 
eye  but  One  has  descried  within  its  cleft  of  basalt, 
or  upon  its  peak  of  granite ;  and  the  tiny  hum- 
ming-bird, whose  brilliant  drapery  no  eye  has  ad- 
mired, will  be  consigned  to  the  same  mausoleum 
of  stone,  and  reappear  in  some  future  age  to 
chronicle  the  era  of  their  birth. 

Let  not  the  Christian  Philosopher  view  these 
anticipations  as  at  variance  with  the  truths  which 
he  cherishes  and  believes.  If  the  inspired  Histo- 
rian of  Creation  has  withheld  from  us  the  eventful 
chronicles  of  the  earth  previous  to  its  occupation 
by  man.  Inspiration  has  been  equally  silent  respect- 
ing the  revolutions  it  has  yet  to  undergo.  Science 
has  carried  us  back  to  primaeval  times  through  long 
cycles  of  the  past,  to  disclose  to  us  views  of  crea- 
tion at  once  terrible  and  sublime.  It  is  our  only 
guide  to  the  events  of  the  future,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  catastrophes  which  it  predicts,  or  the 
secrets  which  it  may  disclose,  it  can  teach  us  no 
other  lesson  than  that  which  we  have  already 
learned — "  that  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burnt  up,"  and  that  there  shall  be 
"  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness." 


Sale  of  Books. — In  the  year  1511,  eighteen 
hundred  copies  of  Erasmus'  work  entitled  ^  Enco- 
mium Morias"  ("  The  Praise  of  Folly")  were  sold  ; 
and  in  1527,  twenty-four  thousand  copies  of  his 
"  Colloquies"  were  disposed  of.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  sixty  editions  of  the  "Orlando  Furioso" 
were  published.  It  is  slated  that  as  many  as  eigh- 
teen hundred  editions  of  the  "  De  Imitatione  Chris- 
ti"  of  Thomas-a-Kempis  have  been  issued.  Such 
was  the  popularity  of  Daniel  Defoe's  satire,  called 
"The  True-born  Englishman"  (1708)  that  more 
thr.n  eighty  thousand  pirated  copies  of  it  are  believed 
to  have  been  sold  in  the  streets  of  London.  In 
1732,  Franklin  began  to  publish,  in  America,  "  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  the  demand  for  which  became 
so  great,  that  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one 
year — a  very  large  number,  considering  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  readers  in  the  nevv  continent  at 


that  time.  Richardson's  novel  of  "  Pamela"  met 
with  great  success,  having  gone  through  five  edi- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  year.  When  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  Rambler"  was  first  published,  the  sale  seldom 
exceeded  five  hundred  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
only  paper  in  the  series  that  had  a  prosperous  sale, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  popular,  was  IVo.  91, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Richardson.  So  popular  were  the 
essays  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Crafts- 
man," (1726,)  written  by  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney, 
and  other  writers,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  measures,  Ihat  ten  or  twelve  thousand  were 
frequently  sold  on  the  day  of  publication.  The 
first  edition  of  M.  Thiers'  "  History  of  the  Consul- 
ate and  the  Empire  of  France  under  Napoleon," 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  copies,  was  exhausted  in 
Paris  on  the  day  of  publication,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  hours ;  and  orders  were  soon  received  for 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  second  edition.  Of  Han- 
nah More's  religious  novel,  "  Coelebs  in  Search  of 
a  Wife,"  (1809,)  ten  editions  were  sold  in  the 
year  of  its  publication.  Constable  calculated  that 
nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Scott's  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake"  were  sold  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  in  1810,  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  1836.  The  two  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  "  Marmion"  were  all  sold,  at  the  rate  of 
a  guinea  and  a  half  each,  in  less  than  a  month  ;  and 
up  to  the  middle  of  1830,  it  is  computed  that  about 
fifty  thousand  copies  had  been  sold.  In  the  ten 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  calculation  was 
made,  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  sold  of  both 
these  favorite  poems  has  considerably  increased. 
From  the  fact  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  editions  of 
"  Hoyle  on  Gaming"  having  been  published,  and 
only  sixteen  editions  of*'  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
an  unfavorable  estimate  has  been  drawn  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  times. 

The  Cuming  Collection  of  Shells. — It  is  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known,  that  one  of  the  mosi 
splendid  collections  of  shells  in  the  world  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual  in 
London — Mr.  Hugh  Cuming.  It  consists  of  up- 
wards of  19,000  species  or  well-marked  varieties, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  many  of  the  spe- 
cies and  varieties  there  are  several  specimens  ;  mak- 
ing in  all  about  60,000  shells,  perfect  in  form,  color, 
texture,  &c.  Professor  Owen  states  that  no  public 
collection  in  Europe  possesses  one  half  the  number 
of  species  of  shells  that  are  now  in  the  Cumingian 
collection  ;  and  that,  probably,  one  third  the  num- 
ber would  be  the  correct  statement  as  regards  the 
national  museums  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

This  collection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Cuming  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world.  "  Not  re- 
stricting," says  Professor  Owen,  "his  pursuits  to 
the  stores  and  shops  of  the  curiosity-mongers  of 
our  sea-ports,  or  depending  on  casual  opportunities 
of  obtaining  rarities  by  purchase,  he  has  devoted 
more  than  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  ar- 
duous and  hazardous  personal  exertions — dredging, 
diving,  wading,  wandering — under  the  equator,  and 
through  the  temperate  zones,  both  north  and  south, 
in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  islands  of  the  rich  Archipelago — in  the 
labor  of  collecting  from  their  native  seas,  shores, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  forests,  the  marine,  fluviatilc,  and 
terrestrial  mollusks  ; — 60,000  of  whose  shelly  skel- 
etons, external  and  internal,  are  accumulated  in 
orderly  series  in  the  cabinets  with  which  the  floors 
of  his  house  now  groan." 
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HOSPITAL   FOR 

The  unfortunate  beings  whose  destiny  forms 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  are  well  known  to 
travellers  in  Switzerland,  whose  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  that  glorious  country  has  often  been 
clouded  by  the  sight  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  incurable  suffering.  The  benevo- 
lent have  sighed  over  their  degradation,  the  polit- 
cal  economist  has  calculated  the  dead  weight  that 
they  must  prove  on  so  poor  a  population,  and  the 
Christian  has  mourned  over  immortal  souls,  envel- 
oped, as  it  were,  in  a  chrysalis,  which  will  open 
only  when  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  shall  burst. 
They  have  existed  for  centuries — indeed,  no 
one  in  the  country  knows  the  time  when  there 
were  no  cretins  in  the  land  ;  they  have  existed  as 
an  unavoidable  evil,  and  no  means  had  hitherto 
been  sought  to  turn  away  so  great  an  affliction,  or 
modify  its  intensity,  till  one  of  those  noble  and  un- 
selfish characters,  which  the  world  sees  from  time 
to  time  stand  forth  from  the  crowd,  rose  up  to  help 
them,  giving  his  powers  of  mind  and  energies  of 
heart  to  the  subject,  and  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  infant  cretins. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  simple-hearted 
and  benevolent  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  founded  his  asy- 
lum on  the  heights  of  the  Abendberg,  a  spot 
which  poets  and  painters  might  choose  as  the 
scene  of  their  reveries,  and  which  is  singularly 
well-calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inmates 
for  their  physical  and  intellectual  development. 
A  purer  air  cannot  exist,  nor  a  scene  of  more  ex- 
quisite beauty.  It  is  an  open  space,  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz,  and  over- 
hanging the  towns  of  Interlacken  and  Unterseen  ; 
below,  the  mountain  is  thickly  covered  by  a  fine 
forest,  and  opposite  rises  the  giant  form  of  the  glo- 
rious Jungfrau — a  sovereign  among  the  mighty 
Alps.  The  buildings  which  form  the  hospice  are 
extremely  modest,  but  convenient  ;  and  on  that 
height  is  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of 
daily  life.  The  produce  of  the  kitchen-garden  is, 
in  general,  very  abundant  ;  and  Indian  corn,  and 
even  other  corn,  grow  well  there.  The  inmates 
bake  their  own  bread,  and  sometimes  kill  their 
own  meat.  '  Poultry  and  goats  complete  their 
stock. 

Almost  always  the  winter,  which  is  severe  in 
the  valley,  passes  gently  over  the  heights.  Two 
unfailing  springs  of  water  supply  them  amply  with 
baths,  as  well  as  what  is  wanted  for  household  use. 
In  this  retirement,  with  all  the  ardor  with  which 
discoveries  inspire  genius,  and  the  patience  and 
afl^ection  with  which  the  love  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures has  filled  his  heart,  the  young  and  scientific 
physician  we  have  named,  has  resolved  on  spend- 
ing his  life,  surrounded  by  objects  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  disgusting  nature,  and  without  companions 
of  like  education  with  himself,  except  in  the  valley 
below.  Before  this  living  example  of  Christian 
love  we  bow  with  feelings  of  unmixed  veneration  ; 


for,  when  he  began  his  work,  there  were  no  ad- 
miring crowds  to  fan  enthusiasm  ;  there  was  every- 
thing to  fear  from  want  of  funds,  and  little  coop- 
eration to  hope  for  from  the  medical  practitioners 
of  the  country.  There  were  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices to  overcome.  Money  never  is  abundant  in 
Switzerland,  and  one  canton  takes  but  little  inter- 
est in  the  institutions  of  another. 

Once  inspired  with  this  generous  determination, 
and  prompted  by  scientific  knowledge,  Dr.  Gug- 
genbiihl gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
able causes  of  this  mysterious  disorder,  and  of  the 
probable  means  of  curing  it.  For  this,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  researches  and  opinions  of  others, 
and  also  of  what  is  always  a  sure  guide — the 
hereditary  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  where  cretinism  is  most  prevalent. 

He  found  that  from  the  celebrated  De  Saussure, 
down  to  the  living  physicians  of  Switzerland,  all 
agreed  that  the  disorder  never  showed  itself  above 
the  height  of  four  thousand  feet  on  the  mountains; 
and  that  children  attacked  by  it,  and  immediately 
carried  up  into  a  purer  and  keener  air,  were  sure 
to  recover,  and  even  to  be  more  lively  and  for- 
warder on  returning  again  into  the  valleys,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  than  the  other  children  of 
those  parts ;  but  also,  they  easily  fall  back  again 
into  the  same  state  as  before,  and  require  more 
than  one  summer  spent  upon  the  heights  to  free 
them  entirely  from  all  symptoms  of  the  disorder. 

He  found,  also,  that  those  who  were  rich  enough 
sent  their  offspring  away  while  infants  to  healthier 
spots ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sion,  in  the 
Valais,  who  possess  mayens,  or  pastures,  and  cha- 
lets on  the  heights,  send  their  wives  up  to  them 
to  be  delivered  there,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
infants  so  born  are  freer  from  attacks  of  cretinism 
than  those  born  in  the  valleys.  All  these  un- 
doubted facts  led  him  to  found  his  establishment 
at  the  height  so  indicated,  and  in  the  healthiest 
spot  possible,  where  the  little  cretins  can  spend 
the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer  in  comfort,  and 
be  not  only  under  the  care  of  nurses  and  physi- 
cians, but  also  under  that  of  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  and  so  receive  bodily  care  and  intel- 
lectual instruction  at  the  same  time. 

He  began  in  the  spirit  of  Franke,  whose  exam- 
ple he  so  often  alludes  to  ;  and  relying  on  the  full- 
ness of  Christian  benevolence  to  realize  what  he 
felt  sure  of  executing,  were  the  means  obtained. 
His  difficulties  were  great,  and  the  sympathy  he 
met  with  at  first  amongst  his  own  countrymen  next 
to  nothing  ;  but  we  cannot  but  regard  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Interlacken,  which  in  summer  is  filled 
with  tourists  from  every  country,  as  a  most  provi- 
dential circumstance  for  the  success  of  the  rising 
hospital. 

The  first  news  that  we  received  of  its  existence 
was  from  the  graphic  pen  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  (the  Baron  de  Kru- 
dener,)  then  at  Interlacken,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Princess  Rephin  on  a  visit  to  it,  and  who  de- 
scribed its  very  infancy  with  enthusiasm.  Some 
time  after,  the  king  of  Wirtemberg,  while  resident 
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at  Interlacken,  inspected  it  himself,  and  gave  sub- 
stantial marks  of  his  interest ;  and  the  scientific  of 
all  countries,  as  well  as  the  philanthropic  and  the 
curious,  who  visit  the  Bernese  Oberland,  have 
spread  a  knowledge  of  its  foundation  throughout 
the  continent  more  rapidly  than  otherwise  could 
ever  have  been  hoped  for. 

Nevertheless,  ill-natured  doubts  were  thrown  on 
the  facts  which  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  published,  and 
ridicule  even  was  not  wanting  to  dishearten  and 
distress  him.  Some  generous-minded  persons 
were,  however,  to  be  found  who  held  out  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  assisted  him  to  put  his  benevolent 
designs  in  execution. 

As  soon  as  the  establishment  was  opened,  the 
government  of  Berne  granted  it  a  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred livres ;  and  those  of  Fribourg,  the  Valais, 
and  St.  Gall,  sent  cretin  children  to  be  maintained 
there  at  their  expense.  The  king  of  Prussia  like- 
wise took  notice  of  it,  and  ordered  two  children  to 
be  placed  there  from  the  principality  of  Neufcha- 
tel ;  the  Countess  of  Hahn  Hahn,  who  had  taken 
her  daughter  to  the  Abendberg,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  effecting  her  cure,  (but  her  age,  sixteen,  ren- 
dered it  impossible,)  with  a  most  natural  sympathy 
for  others  similarly  afflicted,  requested  that  a  Va- 
laisan  child  should  be  always  maintained  there  at 
her  expense,  to  be  called  her  child,  one  succeeding 
the  other  when  cured,  and  for  which  she  gave  the 
necessary  funds. 

Associations  began  then  to  be  formed  in  many 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  beginning  with  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  &c.  ;  and  finally.  Dr.  Troxler, 
professor  at  Berne,  gave  the  establishment  the 
sanction  of  his  powerful  name.  Subscriptions 
were  made  which  have  enabled  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
to  extend  his  operations  wider  than  he  possibly 
could  have  done  ;  and  last  year  he  ventured  to  add 
a  second  building  to  the  original  one,  that  the 
children  might  be  enabled  to  continue  their  gym- 
nastic exercises  through  the  winter,  whereas  be- 
fore they  could  only  be  performed  in  the  open  air. 
He  has  also  added  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  new 
building,  which  can  be  occupied  by  the  parents  of 
the  children,  who  may  wish  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  ;  for  among  the  sick, 
whom  Dr.  Guggenbiihl's  rising  reputation  has 
brought  to  the  Abendberg,  are  some  of  high  rank, 
who,  though  not  precisely  cretins,  were  yet  of 
that  class  of  patients  in  whom  the  brain  appears 
not  to  have  been  properly  developed  ;  and  to  these 
he  has  been  of  very  great  use.  When  we  visited 
him  in  1846,  and  fully  enjoyed  the  sight  of  so 
much  natural  and  moral  beauty,  we  saw^  two 
titled  little  girls  who  had  been  taken  to  him  from 
Germany,  to  die,  as  it  was  thought,  but  who 
have,  on  the  contrary,  lived  and  prospered  under 
his  roof. 

Of  the  number  of  children  hitherto  admitted, 
.one  third  have  been  sent  back  to  their  families 
quite  cured,  others  more  or  less  ameliorated,  and 
some  few  have  died.  In  general,  Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl complains  that  they  are  not  left  long  enough, 
and  assures  us  that  a  long  space  of  time  and  con- 


tinued care  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  per- 
fect success  ;  not  less,  he  reckons,  than  thre«  years 
in  general.  Some  have  appeared  to  baffle  every 
effort,  their  bodies  presenting  an  ensemble  of  de- 
formity, their  tongues  obtruding  from  their  mouths, 
their  heads  hanging  down,  their  skin  wrinkled  like 
a  person  of  eighty,  their  limbs  dwindled  to  noth- 
ing, their  bodies  enormous,  and  neither  sign  of  in- 
telligence nor  any  articulate  sound  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  Even  these,  by  his  kind  and  judi- 
cious treatment,  by  unwearying  care,  by  baths,  by 
aromatic  frictions,  by  electricity,  by  goats'  milk, 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  by  every  means  of 
infant  development,  playing,  talking,  laughing,  by 
lessons  with  pictures,  and  by  singing — even  these 
have  acquired  the  use  of  their  limbs,  the  power  of 
speech,  the  faculty  of  learning ;  and  have,  after  a 
long  stay  on  the  Abendberg,  been  sent  back  as 
well  as,  and  even  more  forward  in  most  branches 
of  instruction,  than  the  generality  of  children  of 
their  age.  Their  progress  is  never  uniform  or 
regular,  but  always  by  fits  and  starts,  and  all  at 
once,  as  if  a  cell  were  opened  in  their  brain,  or  a 
veil  withdrawn  from  their  understanding,  and  that, 
too,  when  least  expected.  Parents  and  school- 
masters might  learn  many  a  useful  lesson  on  that 
Alpine  height,  and  find  data  which  would  save 
more  than  one  dunce  from  the  rod,  and  teach  the 
master  that  he  is  far  more  to  blame  than  the 
scholar. 

His  great  principle  is  to  strengthen  the  body^ 
before  he  attempts  to  develop  the  mind.  He  even 
goes  80  far  as  to  say,  that  to  venture  on  the  sec- 
ond before  the  first  is  accomplished,  is  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ;  and  were 
his  warning  voice  but  listened  to,  how  many  vic- 
tims of  precocity,  how  many  little  wonJers,  who 
minister  to  parental  self-love  for  a  time,  and  then 
sink  into  mediocrity  afterwards,  might  be  saved 
from  subsequent  suffering  and  nervous  irritability ! 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  divides  cretinism  into  several 
different  species : — 1st,  Atrophy,  in  which  the 
spinal  marrow  has  suffered  mostly,  and  the  ex- 
tremities are  nearly  paralyzed  :  2d,  Raehitie,  where 
the  bones  have  become  soft  and  spongy,  and  out 
of  proportion  :  3d,  Hydrocephalic  ;  the  disorder 
being  occasioned  by  water  formed  in  the  cells  of 
the  skull  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  the  brain  : 
4th,  Inborn,  of  which  the  germ  is  in  the  infant  at 
its  birth,  and  which  presents  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  and  varies  in  intensity,  from 
the  slightly  affected,  down  to  the  mass  of  animal 
matter  which  lies  where  it  is  placed,  and  can 
neither  move  nor  speak.  In  this  class  are  to  be 
remarked  those  who  have  imperfect  bodily  growth, 
and  the  head  out  of  proportion  to  the  body  ;  and 
also  those  who  do  not  speak,  yet  are  not  deaf,  but 
who  have  great  difficulty  in  articulating,  and  are 
too  lazy  to  attempt  it. 

We  might  give  some  striking  extracts  from 
the  German  report  published  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
in  1846,  illustrative  of  each  of  these  forms  of  cre- 
tinism ;  but  perhaps  the  following  case  of  the 
first-mentioned  form  of  cretinism  (atrophy)  will  be 
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considered  sufficient  in  a  non-professional  journal 

like  this : — 

njj^ .,  a  little  girl  of  six  months  old,  was 

brought  to  us.  Her  mother  is  strong  and  healthy, 
but  her  father  weak  and  scrofulous.  Till  she  was 
four  months  old  she  was  in  good  health,  but 
weaker  than  children  of  that  age  generally.  A 
violent  cold  was  the  beginning  of  her  illness  ;  and 
when  brought  to  our  house,  her  appearance  was  so 
wretched  as  to  procure  her  the  name  of  the  Utile 
loorm  from  the  Princess-Royal  Henrietta  of  Wur- 
temberg,  during  her  visit  to  us  ;  and  truly  was  she 
so  named,  for  she  was  frightful  to  look  upon. 
Her  body  was  more  like  a  skeleton  covered  with 
skin  than  anything  else,  and  that  skin  was  cold 
and  wrinkled.  All  her  muscles  were  immovable, 
and  the  extremities  of  her  body  like  miniature 
hands  and  feet.  Her  face  was  deadly  white,  her 
forehead  and  cheeks  wrinkled  like  an  old  person's, 
while  her  black  and  piercing  eyes  had  a  singularly 
knowing  look.  She  slept  ill,  her  pulse  was  fee- 
ble, and  she  had  no  natural  heat.  She  came  to 
us  in  July ;  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the 
keenness  of  our  mountain  air,  the  uninterrupted 
sunshine  of  our  unclouded  sky,  the  electricity 
which  predominates  in  the  atmosphere,  all  which 
have  so  great  an  influence  on  our  invalids,  were 
furthered  by  strict  regimen  and  constant  care. 
This  delicate  little  creature,  who  so  soon  after  her 
birth  had  begun  to  lose  all  resemblance  to  a  hu- 
man being,  and  that  so  rapidly,  now  made  as  rapid 
strides  towards  recovery.  In  three  months'  time, 
the  deformities  of  her  person  began  to  disappear, 
her  skin  recovered  its  natural  warmth,  the  wrin- 
kles vanished,  and  her  face  grew  young  again, 
with  the  hue  and  the  charm  of  infancy ;  and  at 
the  same  time  her  smile,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  took  notice  of  those  around  her,  showed  that 
the  faculties  of  her  mind  were  awakening  also. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  months,  she  had  lost  the 
appearance  of  a  little  doll,  and  had  regained  that 
of  children  of  her  own  age — proof  suflicient  of  the 
efficacy  of  proper  treatment  begun  without  loss  of 
time,  and  of  the  disorder  being  more  efficaciously 
treated  in  earliest  infancy  than  at  a  later  period. 
It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  she  left  us,  and 
we  have  had  the  happiness  of  learning  from  the 
Pastor  Biizius  of  Lutzelfluck,  (so  well  known  as  a 
popular  writer,)  in  whose  parish  she  is,  that  she 
continues  in  perfect  health,  and  can  talk  and  ex- 
press herself  well." 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  makes  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween cretinism  and  idiotism,  and  after  illustrating 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  by  the  description  of  two 
brothers  who  are  in  his  institution — the  one  cretin, 

the  other  idiot — he  proceeds  thus  : 

"  Cretinism  shows  itself  sometimes  in  the  physi- 
cal development,  and  sometimes  in  the  intellectual, 
and  sometimes  in  both,  and  to  about  the  same  de- 
gree. It  is  always  accompanied  by  some  great 
defect  in  the  constitution  ;  while  the  intellect  is 
nevertheless,  capable  of  being  acted  upon. 

"  Idiotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found  in  a 
beautiful,  well-proportioned  body.    It  is  occasioned, 


without  any  exception,  by  a  fault  in  the  formation 
of  the  brain — sometimes  too  large — or  an  organi- 
zation of  it  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  any 
but  a  very  slight  degree  of  cultivation. 

"Anatomical  researches  on  the  bodies  of  cretins 
have  shown  that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  almost 
always  in  the  brain.  Sometimes  its  substance 
differs  from  that  of  healthy  subjects  by  being  too 
hard  or  too  little :  sometimes  it  is  watery,  and 
sometimes  its  fibres  are  flat  and  small,  as  in  ani- 
mals. Yet  a  cause  still  hidden  from  us,  either  be- 
fore or  after  birth,  hinders  the  proper  development 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  both  so  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  growth  and  the  progress 
of  the  child. 

"  Cretinism  is  also  closely  allied  to  scrofula  : 
the  symptoms  of  the  latter  being  often,  if  not  al- 
ways, found  in  cretins,  and  the  same  remedies 
being  generally  good  for  both.  (Goitres,  also, 
often  accompany  or  precede  it,  and  are  sometimes 
enormous  in  old  cretins.)  Scrofula  is  frequent  in 
the  valleys,  very  fatal,  and  its  eflfects  dreadful, 
even  where  it  does  not  kill." 

Such,  then,  is  cretinism — a  disorder  which  is 
sometimes  brought  into  the  world  by  the  unfortu- 
nate child  at  its  birth,  and  which  in  that  case  has 
a  stronger  hold  over  the  constitution  than  when  it 
attacks  it  at  a  later  period  ;  but  which  the  oftenest 
shows  itself  in  the  first  few  weeks,  or  months,  or 
years,  of  its  existence  :  seldom  or  ever  after  the 
age  of  seven  years  ;  and  if  met  by  a  change  of  air 
and  diet,  by  strengthening  and  exciting  remedies, 
by  action  on  the  nerves,  the  bones,  and  the  mus- 
cles, can  be  stopped  short  and  finally  cured,  if 
taken  in  time  after  the  moment  when  it  first  mani- 
fests itself,  and  if  the  treatment  is  continued  long 
enough  ;  and  which  can  almost  always  be  modi 
fied  :  thus  differing  entirely  from  idiocy,  which  is 
incurable  and  unmodifiable.  Cretins  at  the  high- 
est point  of  the  disorder  never  live  longer  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  pass,  as  it  were,  at  once 
from  childhood  to  old  age  in  their  appearance. 

They  are,  even  in  that  extreme  state  of  disgust- 
ing helplessness,  the  objects  of  tenderness  and  su- 
perstitious reverence  in  their  families ;  according 
to  the  beneficent  dispensations  of  a  merciful  God, 
who  never  permits  a  want  in  the  human  race 
without  implanting  a  feeling  in  the  human  heart 
which  is  to  lead  men  to  minister  unto  it.  Their 
heads  are  almost  invariably  larger  than  those  of 
other  men,  and  offer  some  singular  and  defective 
forms,  through  which  one  feature  runs  without  ex- 
ception— the  depression  of  the  forehead.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  prejudices  which  exist  everywhere 
amongst  the  poor,  have  hitherto  greatly  hindered 
all  anatomical  researches  in  cretins,  and  rendered 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  cretinism  so  vague  and 
unsatisfactory. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  remedies  which  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl  has  employed  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  which  he  recommends  to  the  notice  and 
use  of  the  scientific  world. 

They  are,  in  general,  the  same,  with  little  va- 
riation ;  and  consist  in  electric  shocks  on  the  head 
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'and  on  the  feet,  given  during  sleep  or  in  the  bath, 
where  generally  the  little  patients  pronounce  their 
first  distinct  words  ;  of  aromatic  frictions  on  the 
•  back,  with  baths  of  the  same;  of  preparations  of 
steel,  bark  ;  of  the  waters  of  Wiedegg,  which  are 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  of  cod-liver  oil ;  of  iodine  ; 
of  juglam  regia  ;  of  a  diet  composed  of  goats' 
milk,  which  is  peculiarly  aromatic  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  of  meat,  some  few  vegetables,  with  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  potatoes  ;  but  above  all,  and  the 
most  important,  is  continual  exposure  to  the  air 
and  sunshine — those  who  cannot  walk  being  laid 
out  on  the  grass  to  inhale  the  wholesome  breezes 
of  that  high,  pure  air  ;*  cold  baths  they  cannot 
bear.  Gymnastic  exercises,  which  require  the 
daily  use  of  every  muscle,  are  also  very  important, 
and  excite  the  children  to  emulation  in  their  feats ; 
whilst  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  equally  carried  on  in  mental  gymnastics,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  of  each  little  scholar. 
Music  has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  aid,  sooth- 
ing, interesting,  and  refining  ;  and  we  can  bear 
witness  ourselves  to  the  thrilling  effect  of  the 
voices  of  the  happy  little  group,  who  sang  to  us 
in  their  infantine  manner  the  praises  of  their  God. 
Few  persons,  we  think,  could  have  restrained 
their  tears  while  listening  to  that  infant  choir,  and 
reflecting  that  but  for  the  Christian  love  which 
has  watched  over  them,  their  voices  might  still 
have  uttered  nothing  but  groans,  and  their  souls 
remained  ignorant  of  God  their  Maker. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  difficult  question — what 
are  the  causes  of  cretinism  1  and  set  forth  the  va- 
rious suppositions  which  have  been  given  down  to 
the  present  day. 

From  all  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl  himself,  and  collected  by  him  from  others, 
from  those  also  published  by  the  different  societies 
which  have  examined  into  it,  there  seems  to  re- 
main no  doubt  that  it  arises  from  local  causes  af- 
fecting the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
children  are  born  or  live.  That  it  is  necessarily 
hereditary,  does  not  appear ;  for  children  of  par- 
ents half  cretin,  or  with  some  signs  of  the  disease, 
often  escape ;  whereas  very  lively  and  healthy 
persons  often  have  cretin  children,  when  living  in 
a  close,  steamy  air,  in  valleys  where  there  is  not 
a  thorough  renewing  of  the  air,  or  where  stagnant 
vapors  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  by  the 
waters  coming  down  from  the  heights,  and  being 
held  in  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  or  a  belt  of  trees. 
We  must  add  also  the  want  of  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air  in  the  habitations,  which  are  but  too  of- 
ten devoid  of  a  sufficient  number  of  windows,  and 
A'hich  are  generally  ornamented  in  front  by  a  large 
dunghill,  surrounded  by  a  pool  of  infectious  wa- 
ter, from  which  emanations  exhale  which  must 
necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
interior  of  the  dwellings.     Want  of  cleanliness  in 

*  Messrs.  Schublu  and  Buzzorini  have  shown  by  their 
experiments  that  the  human  lungs  absorb  in  the  mountain 
air  a  much  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  than  in  the  plain  ; 
for  which  reason  the  nervous  system  is  more  active,  an- 
imal heat  is  stronger,  and  the  nourishment  given  to  the 
body  more  abundant. 
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their  persons  also — the  use  of  fresh  water  being 
no  part  of  their  education  ;  and  lastly,  the  miser- 
able food  that  the  peasants  in  general  live  upon, 
consisting  of  salt  meat  at  times,  black  bread,  hard 
cheese,  and  potatoes. 

What  seems  to  justify  this  theory  is,  that  along 
with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  (the  conse- 
quence of  long  peace,)  of  much  travelling,  of 
money  flowing  into  places  which  formerly  were 
never  visited  by  strangers ;  in  consequence  also  of 
the  progress  made  in  comfort  in  the  houses,  of 
cleanliness  in  particular,  (partially  introduced,)  of 
drainage,  of  better  roads,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that  the 
very  most  disgusting  form  of  cretinism  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Those  unfortunate  beings,  who  could 
neither  move,  speak,  nor  show  any  sign  of  hu- 
manity, except  its  most  degraded  form,  are  scarcely 
now  to  be  met  with.  Such  were  those  frightful 
objects  which  the  French  soldiers  fired  at  on  their 
first  entrance  into  Switzerland,  not  from  cruelty, 
but  from  the  horror  with  which  they  inspired 
them.  The  inhabitants  have  also  at  the  same 
time  become  more  active,  laborious,  and  sober  by 
their  intercourse  with  other  countries  ;*  and  the 
great  facilities  of  land  and  water  carriage  have  in- 
troduced the  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  substi- 
tuted a  much  more  wholesome  species  of  food  than 
the  indigestible  cheeses,  curds,  salt  pork,  and 
greasy  bacon,  which  before  constituted  their  only 
nourishment. 

Formerly,  also,  cretins  but  a  step  removed  from 
the  state  we  have  described  were  ui.fortunately 
permitted  by  the  authorities  to  intermarry,  and' 
thus  became  the  parents  of  wretches  yet  more  un- 
happy than  themselves.  Now,  marriages  aipnongst 
near  relations,  especially  where  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  disorder,  are  much  discouraged,  as  being 
fatal  to  the  health  of  their  children.  We  may 
therefore  hope  that,  if  no  great  pressure  of  misery 
should  fall  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys, every  succeeding  year  may  bring  amongst 
them  some  of  those  habits,  which  are  the  best  pre- 
ventatives of  scrofula,  goitre,  and  cretinism. 

But  to  return  to.  the  history  of  the  Abendburg. 
There  have  been  founded  two  other  hospices  in 
imitation  of  it — ^the  one  in  Wurtemburg,  by  a  few- 
Christian  friends  associated  together,  and  which  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rosch  ;  the 
other  in  Saxony,  formed  by  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  Dr.  Carus,  physician  to  the  king.  In  Austria, 
researches  are  making  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Baron  de  Funchtersleben,  but  no  establish- 
ment has  yet  been  made  ;  and  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus  inquiries  are  going  on  by  the 
great  Russian  oculist,  Piragoff,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  to  science.  The  king  of  Sardinia  also 
has  taken  up  the  subject  with  royal  munificence, 
and    ordered    an    investigation    of    qxery    parish 

*  It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  the  route  into  Italy 
by  the  Simplon,  the  number  of  such  wretched  beings  has 
much  diminished  all  through  the  Valais,  Only  since  then 
the  banking  up  of  the  Rhone  has  taken  place,  and  is  still 
prosecuted  by  the  authorities  of  the  canton,  by  w^hich  the 
marshes,  which  formerly  were  under  water  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  arc  drained,  aqd  formed  into  a  fertile  and 
salubrious  country. 
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throughout  bis  dominions,  which  has  been  now  at 
work  for  many  montbs,  and  the  report  of  which  is 
expected  to  be  published  speedily. 

Dr.  Guggenbiihrs  second  report,  as  yet  only 
published  in  German,  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  of  affection  and  encourage- 
ment, addressed  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent by  men  of  science,  learning,  philanthropy, 
and  Christian  principle,  many  of  whom  have  vis- 
ited the  Abendburg,  and  give  their  witness  to  its 
success.  They  are  in  some  instances  accompa- 
nied by  the  diplomas  of  different  learned  societies. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  our  humble  tribute  to 
the  beauty  and  the  importance  of  Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl's  bold  undertaking  in  a  medical,  a  scientific, 
a  philanthropic,  a  political,  and,  above  all,  in  a 
Christian  point  of  view ;  and  we  can  fearlessly 
call  on  all  those  in  our  own  happy  land,  where 
cretinism  and  goitres  are  unknown,  to  whom  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  mankind  is  dear,  to 
come  forward  with  the  abundant  riches  with  which 
prosperity  and  commerce  have  blessed  us,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  scanty  resources  of  poor  revolu- 
tionized Switzerland,  and  help  one  of  the  noblest 
and  the  most  unselfish  enterprises  that  the  age  can 
boast  of. 

Let  not  his  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  the 
assistance  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every  coun- 
try be  disappointed,  but  let  those  who  are  un- 
scathed by  such  afflictions  build  here  an  altar  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  !* 

Six  Dramas  illustrative  of  German  Life,  from  the 
Original  of  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Saxony. 
Parker. 

Mrs.  Jameson  published  some  years  back  a  selec- 
tion from  these  dramas,  to  illustrate  the  social  and 
-domestic  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  German 
life.  We  are  not  sorry  to  receive  this  more  com- 
jJete  collection,  which  is  very  well  translated,  com- 
,prises  several  of  the  later  plays,  and  is  as  agreeable 
Teading  as  a  new  novel  might  be,  with  nothing  to 
elevate,  excite,  or  startle  its  readers,  but  with  much 
to  satisfy  and  please  them. 

The  translator  very  fairly  discriminates  the  mer- 
it* of  the  Princess  Amalie,  though  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  she  is  superior  to  Miss  Austen  in  the  vari- 
ety of  her  characters,  (one  of  the  leading  merits  of 
our  charradiag  countrywoman,)  or  equal  to  her  in 
the  combined  force  and  minuteness  of  her  touch. 
But  she  belougs  to  the  same  class,  undoubtedly ; 
and  it  is  a  very  delightful  one. 

In  her  power  of  delineating  character  and  de- 
scribing scenes  of  common  life,  Princess  Amalie 
greatly  resembles  our  own  eminent  novelist,  Miss 
Austen.  She  has  perhaps  more  variety  in  her  de- 
scriptions than  the  English  writer,  who  lived  in  a 
narrower  circle,  and  whose  sphere  of  observation  is 
•limited  chiefly  to  country  life  among  the  gentry  of 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ; 
while  the  princess  takes  in  a  wider  range,  extend- 
ing from  the  nobleman's  chateau  and  the  scenes  of 

*  A  larTO  number  of  the  children  admitted  are  verv 
poor,  and  many  pay  nothing  ;  the  benevolence  of  the 
founder  preventing  hi.'*  turning  them  away  from  his  door 


the  gay  capital,  to  the  homelier  life  of  the  substan- 
tial burgher,  or  of  the  retired  soldier  ending  his  days 
in  his  native  village.  But,  though  differing  in  de- 
tails, both  are  essentially  true  in  their  views  of 
human  nature.  We  have  no  violent  contrasts  or 
highly-colored  descriptions — no  startling  or  roman- 
tic" incidents,  and  but  little  of  what  is  generally 
called  broad  humor;  hence,  those  whose  taste  is 
for  stimulants  of  this  kind,  are  apt  to  find  both  the 
English  novelist  and  the  German  dramatist  insipid  ; 
but  we  have  in  both  the  same  minute  and  accurate 
portrait-painting,  the  same  nice  discrimination  of 
the  finer  shades  of  character,  and  the  same  quiet 
humor,  shown  in  a  thousand  delicate  touches,  which 
would  escape  a  careless  observer. 

It  will  be  enough  that  we  should  add  the  names 
of  the  plays  here  translated,  in  all  which  the  tone 
of  morality  is  pure  and  high ,  and  the  dramatic  con- 
struction really  very  ingenious.  They  are  often 
clever  studies  in  the  latter  respect.  The  volume 
comprises  the  "Uninformed  Girl,"  the  "Heir  of 
Scharfeneck,"  the  "Irresolute  Man,"  "Captain 
Firnewald,"  the  "  Son's  Return,"  and  the  "  Young 
Lady  from  the  Country." — Examiner. 


A  Hint  to  Young  Men. — Every  young  man  in 
this  metropolis,  if  he  will  only  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  is,  and  keep  out  of  scrapes,  is  a 
rising  man,  and  has  all  the  prizes  and  honors  of  the 
nation  before  him,  if  not  for  himself  or  his  children, 
at  least  for  his  children's  children.  There  is  no 
reason  to  complain  when  this  is  the  case.  We  have 
no  exclusions  of  race.  Take  any  dozen  men  in  good 
circumstances,  either  at  the  east  or  the  west  end  of 
London  ;  take  them  in  a  club  in  Pall-Mall,  or  in  the 
Exchange,  and  inquire  into  their  origin.  One  is  an 
Irishman,  another  a  Scotchman,  another  is  a  Welsh- 
man. Perhaps  half  of  them  can  show  a  Celt  in  his 
pedigree.  The  same  number  can  produce  an  an- 
cestor driven  to  this  country  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  or  a  foreigner  of  still  more  re- 
cent date.  So  much  for  race.  As  for  condition, 
the  great-grandfather  of  one  was  a  laborer ;  of  an- 
other a  gentleman's  bntler,  of  another  a  weaver,  of 
another  a  journeyman  blacksmith,  of  another  a  hair- 
dresser, and  so  forth.  So  far  from  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  London  being  at  all  a  monopoly,  it  is 
notorious  that  nearly  all  the  tradesmen  of  London, 
or  their  immediate  ancestors,  came  from  the  coun- 
try. In  the  manufacturing  districts,  these  exam- 
ples of  successful  industry  are  still  more  numerous. 
Manchester,  for  example,  is  made  out  of  nothing. 
Now  this  state  of  things  suits  the  British  taste  very 
much  better  than  any  scheme  for  making  and  keep- 
ing all  men  equal.  The  fact  is,  that  we  don  t  like 
equality.  Saxons  are  a  spreading,  a  stirring,  an 
ambitious,  and  a  conquering  race.  We  prefer  hope 
to  enjoyment,  and  would  rather  look  forward  to  be 
something  better  than  to  be  always  the  same.  Eng- 
lishmen of  any  thought  have  just  the  same  feeling 
about  their  posterity.  They  hope  to  rise  in  their 
offspring.  They  also  know  that  they  will  do  so, J 
if  they  are  steady  and  industrious,  and  train  upj 
their  children  as  they  ought  to  do.  Every  work- 
ing man  with  two  ideas  in  his  head  knows  very! 
well  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  thrive. | 
live  in  a  comfortable  house,  rented  at  more  thacj 
i^lO  a  year,  have  a  little  money  safely  invested 
and  before  many  years,  find  himself  and  his  famil)! 
safe  at  least  from  the  work-house.—  Times  newspaper  \ 
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Paris,  'iOth  June,  1848. 
"  Neither  the  state  of  affairs,  nor  that  of  minds, 
is  sensibly  improved  ;  far  from  it ;  and  we  say  this 
from  the  depth  of  our  sincere  anxiety.  We  make 
it  a  point  not  to  be  alarmists  ;  because  what  we 
have  most  at  heart  is  the  restoration  of  society  : 
b\i*.  we  must  be  always,  by  duty,  or  we  must  aim 
at  being,  faithful  echoes  of  the  history  of  the  day  : 
it  is  a  necessary  alternative  to  repeat  what  is  heard 
on  all  sides.  Now,  is  there  any  one  to  be  found 
who  breathes  at  ease  ;  any  one  who  does  not  feel 
his  spirit  oppressed,  under  the  present  development 
of  recent  events ;  any  one  who  does  not  lament 
and  fret  as  he  travels  or  is  impelled  onward  with- 
out seeing,  as  he  gropes  without  touching  in  any 
direction  ?  At  the  debut  of  the  republic,  there 
was  a  certain  provision  of  hope  in  the  way  of  con- 
solation ;  hope  was  placed,  at  intervals  or  stages, 
along  the  arduous  path  which  we  all  expected  to 
tread.  As  we  advanced,  we  greeted  our  relays ; 
but  they  vanished  as  we  reached  them  :  we  counted 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  public ;  where  does  it 
lay?  We  counted  upon  the  noble  passions  which 
breathe  forth  in  revolutionary  focuses,  to  inspire 
the  masses  or  uplift  individuals  ;  this  phenomenon, 
however,  only  is  to  be  remarked  ;  there  is  no  real 
enthusiasm  in  the  revolution  of  1848  ;  it  has  but  ap- 
petites ;  fine  flourishes  of  trumpets  ;  grand  marches 
of  patriots ;  yet  everything  is  cold  in  comparison 
with  the  genuine  fervor  of  the  first  revolutionary 
bursts  in  the  last  century."  Thus  opens  the 
political  chronicle  of  the  number  of  La  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  which  was  issued  on  the  16th  inst. 
Your  correspondent  could  have  begun  his  epistle 
with  nearly  the  same  language.  To  his  unfeigned 
sorrow,  if  not  to  his  absolute  disappointment,  the 
vision  of  republican  liberty  for  France  recedes  and 
fades  from  day  to  day.  The  peasantry,  when  told 
to  cry  Vive  la  Republique  !  do  so  ;  but  they  add — 
"  Where  is  the  KingV^  "  Vive  Napoleon — Vive 
VEinpereur  !^^  has  found  more  favor  than  the  oth- 
er ;  not  a  few  of  the  country  people  believe  that 
the  man  of  destiny  has  returned  from  St.  Helena. 
Yesterday,  on  the  boulevards,  I  heard  at  several 
points  shouts  of  Vive  la  Garde  Imperiale  !  which 
is  extensively  recruited,  and  to  which  a  pretended 
Italian  legion  really  belongs.  La  Revue  observes — 
"  The  masses  in  the  cities  and  the  fields  are  sen- 
sible that,  for  the  four  months  past,  they  have  been 
without  government,  and  they  wish  to  be  governed  ; 
they  have  voted  and  vociferated  a  name  (Bonaparte) 
which  is  for  them  the  ideal  of  supreme  force,  with 
a  halo  of  glory ;  no  proof,  indeed,  that  they  are 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  republicanism,  but  a  good 
lesson  for  the  republicans  who  administer  affairs." 
It  is  perceived,  too,  that  by  liberty  the  peasants 
understand  simply  exemption  from  taxes,  and 
the  right  to  seize  whatever  they  need  ;  they  take 
possession  of  private  and  public  woods  and  salt- 
works, drive  off  the  superintendents,  and  fight  the 
national  guards  called  to  prevent  their  depredations. 
In  some  of  the  provinces,  positive  civil  war  exists, 
owing  to  intolerable  grievances  inflicted  by  the  pro- 


visional government,  through  its  financial  decrees. 
Conflicts  at  Guret,  Nismes,  Sedan,  Montpellier, 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  again  occupied,  yesterday,  two 
or  three  columns  of  each  of  the  large  journals.  La- 
martine,  before  the  revolution,  was  the  divinity  of 
the  region  of  Macon,  in  which  are  his  chateau  and 
estates.  It  has  been  necessary,  of  late,  to  defend 
them  with  a  considerable  armed  force  j  against  plots 
and  attempts  of  devastation.  His  constituents  are 
taught  by  the  legitimists  to  cry,  *'  We  want  Bor- 
deaux wine,  not  Macon ! "  He  is  nicknamed,  since 
the  speech  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter, 
Le  paratonnerre  de  la  commission  executive;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  he  is  too  fond  of  playing  with 
the  thunderbolt.  Mirabeau's  famous  oath — "  We 
swear  not  to  obey,"  has  just  been  revived  by  the 
organs  of  several  of  the  parties  or  factions,  with 
reference  to  particular  decrees  likely  to  be  passed 
by  the  assembly,  and  to  particular  provisions  be- 
lieved to  prevail  with  the  committee  on  the  consti- 
tution. An  able  editor  observes,  "  We  live  from 
day  to  day  on  surprises,  and  truly  this  regimen  is 
pleasant  enough  ;  but  we  are  uneasy  lest  the  fare 
of  the  morrow  should  be  fatal."  Nearly  every 
sitting  of  the  national  assembly  is  spent  in  the  un- 
expected— {Vimprevu) — in  something  else  than  the 
orders  of  the  day.  Goudchaux,  a  banker,  and  an 
honest  republican,  who  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  finances,  and  who  speedily  resigned  because  he 
dreaded  the  demands  for  the  national  ateliers,  de- 
livered on  Friday  a  most  impressive  denunciation 
of  the  continuance  of  them,  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
promptly  dissolve  them,  the  state  will  fall  into  a 
condition  which  I  dare  not  depict.  The  ground 
under  us  is  very  thin.  I  have  cast  the  lead  ;  I 
could  tell  you  the  thickness  ;  but  I  will  not,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  terrify  you ;  I,  however,  solemn- 
ly declare  to  you,  on  my  conscience,  that  the  soil 
is  extremely  thin,  and  that  we  have  no  time  to 
lose."  This  speaker  was  the  chief  writer  and 
authority  in  the  National,  on  fiscal  and  monetary 
questions.         ' 

Two  of  the  most  renowned  speculative  socialists, 
Proudhon  and  Pierre  Leroux,  evaporated,  as  it 
were,  last  week  in  the  tribune,  where  Louis  Blanc, 
the  other  apostle,  had  utterly  and  finally  failed. , 
The  first  entered  the  assembly  on  the  Jacobin 
ticket,  in  which  his  atheistical  and  infidel  writings, 
and  his  anarchical  journal,  Le  Representant  du  Pai- 
ple,  entitled  him  to  high  grade.  Besides  his  blas- 
phemy, too  atrocious  to  be  quoted,  and  his  vituper- 
ation of  Christianity  as  "an  infamous  religion,'* 
his  maxim,  that  all  property  is  rohhery,  had  given 
him  a  special  preeminence  in  the  way  of  Milton's 
Satan.  At  his  debut  before  the  assembly,  he  dis- 
covered at  once  that  his  philosophy  (!)  was  abhorred 
by  seven  eighths  of  the  body  ;  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  retract  or  qualify.  "  It  is  objected  to  me 
that  I  proclaimed  property  to  be  simply  theft ;  I  said 
this  once,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  repeated. 
It  was  employed  as  an  engine  of  war  ;  it  was  good 
for  the  cause  of  insurrection  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged— bonne  pour  V insurrection.  Now,  it  would 
serve  merely  to  frighten  honest  people."    Proudhon 
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is  deemed  a  writer  of  talents, 
though  extravagant  and  intricate  to  the  last  degree, 
are  seriously  controverted  in  the  monthly  and  semi- 
monthly sheets. 

Leroux  was  the  oracle  of  La  Revue  Indepen- 
tiante,  and  the  idol  of  Madame  George  Sand. 
Scandal  went  further  with  regard  to  their  personal 
relations.  Assuredly,  they  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  You  must  note  the  portraiture,  nearly  ex- 
act, which  I  send  you  in  a  newspaper  paragraph,  of 
this  chief  of  the  enfans  perdus  de  la  republique  des 
reves  !  The  wags  dub  him  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Messiah,  as  ho  has  designated  republican  France — 
the  Christ  of  the  nations.  His  figure,  dress,  repu- 
tation, and  success  in  mystifying  social  circles  and 
political  schools,  excited  a  lively  interest;  the  as- 
sembly lent  him  close  attention  for  some  time.  Al- 
though he  travelled  wide  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
he  was  fully  indulged  in  what  is  called  his  paren- 
thesis on  socialism.  Most  of  his  auditors  sincerely 
wbhed  to  understand  his  philosophy ;  but  if  it  even 
had  been  intelligible  or  definite  to  himself,  he  did 
not  manage  to  render  it  so  to  them.  At  length 
they  waxed  impatient,  and  fairly  baited  him  from 
the  floor.  He  had  signalized  dreadful  evils  in  the 
situation  of  things,  superlative  errors  in  the  course 
and  ideas  of  the  executive  and  the  assembly  ;  and 
then  he  ascended  into  the  clouds.  One  member 
begged  the  president  to  call  the  orator  back  to  the 
question,  because  the  assembly  was  under  a  severe 
pressure  of  business  ;  another  besought  him  to  in- 
dicate the  means  of  the  true  progress  which  he 
sounded  in  their  ears ;  another  said — "  For  the 
stupendous  ills,  on  which  you  have  dilated,  sug- 
gest a  remedy;"  a  fourth  wanted  from  him  the 
draft  of  a  decree — a  sanative  bill — the  same  re- 
quest was  handed  to  him  on  bits  of  paper.  Tlie 
philosopher  was  posed ;  he  could  reply  only  that 
it  was  not  his  province ;  he  would  wait  for  the 
schemes  of  the  ministers.  Two  of  these — of  the 
finances  and  of  commerce,. old  radical  friends  and 
colleagues  of  his — handled  him,  as  you  say  in 
America,  without  gloves ;  charged  him  with  the 
want  of  all  gentlemanly  feeling  and  habit  in  his  dis- 
closures of  private  communications  from  them  ;  and 
.  the  minister  of  commerce,  in  particular — Monsieur 
FloccA — raised  himself  considerably  in  the  opinion 
of  th  »  assembly,  by  the  felicity  of  his  sarcasms 
agaif  4  the  socialist  dreamers  and  dogmatists  in 
genC'.al,  and  by  the  justness  of  his  exposition  of  the 
value  of  common  sense  and  experience,  and  of  the 
dilficulties  in  the  practical  management  of  political 
and  economical  distemperature. 

When  the  ghost  of  the  philosopher  glided  from 
the  tribune,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  member 
(Ducloux)  who  is  called  the  Lablache  of  the  as- 
83mbly,  on  account  of  his  unequalled  volume  of 
voice,  marvellously  contrasted  with  the  soft  ac- 
cenU  of  Pierre  Leroux.  "Citizen  representa- 
tives, I  am  not  here  in  order  to  answer  the  new 
edition  of  transcendental  socialism.  The  title  of 
benefactor  of  humanity  does  not  appertain  to  him 
who  signalizes  the  griefs  of  humanity,  but  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  cure  them.     It  would  seem, 


from  the  acknowledgments  of  our  apostle,  that  he 
himself,  like  us,  is  merely  hunting  after  the  truth, 
yet  uncaught — not  even  descried.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  us  and  him — he  pursues  it 
in  theories,  more  or  less  ingenious  or  vague, 
while  we,  who  do  not  pretend  to  the  glory  of 
apostleship,  or  the  glory  of  invention,  seek  it  pain- 
fully in  the  realities  of  social  existence.  I  en- 
treat the  assembly  to  put  an  end  to  these  aggres- 
sions, which  carry  us  beyond  the  flaming  bounds 
of  the  world."  Ducloux  then  fulminated  about 
the  traitors  who  censured  decrees  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  encouraged  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  with  their  arrogant  strictures,  and 
their  beatific  incomprehensibilities. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  the  main  subject  in  the  as- 
sembly was  the  proper  treatment  or  administra- 
tion of  Algeria.  Leroux  moralized  and  theorized 
concerning  white  settlements  in  the  province.  He 
adverted,  with  admiration,  to  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  European  race  in  the  United 
States.  General  Lamoriciere  answered  him,  with 
ample  knowledge,  certainly,  of  the  scene  of  his 
own  exploits  and  absolute  command.  The  gen- 
eral estimated  the  Arab  population  at  two  millions 
and  a  half.  Marshal  Bugeaud  believed  the  num- 
bers to  be  nearer  four  millions.  Now,  you  shall 
learn  how  the  American  people,  so  enthusiastic 
for  the  French  republic,  are  requited  by  Lamori- 
ciere. He  said — "  Citizen  Pierre  Leroux  ob- 
served, yesterday,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
anything  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  discourse  of  the  millions  of 
Arabs  who  are  there — in  Algeria,  with  their  guns 
cocked,  {le  fusil  haut,)  or  at  least,  believe  me,  in- 
dignant {fremissant)  under  a  yoke  yet  loose — un- 
fastened [encore  mal  assure.)  Well,  what  is  it 
proposed  to  do  with  this  population  ?  Citizen  Le- 
roux prates  of  America  ;  but,  in  the  gorgeous  pic- 
ture which  he  has  exhibited  to  us  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  America  by  the  Anglo-American  people, 
he  has  shown  one  side  of  the  medal,  merely ;  he 
has  not  turned  the  other.  What  has  become  of 
the  Indians  ?  (Sensation  in  the  assembly.)  You 
all  know  it — they  have  been  massacred ;  they 
have  been  poisoned  by  rum  and  strong  liquors. 
Thus  have  done  the  Anglo-Americans  with  the 
Indians.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispose  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  same  way.  (Well,  very  well  said.)  Such 
proceedings — such  means — such  crimes.,  we  utterly 
repudiate.  We  abjure  them  in  the  name  of  honor 
and  France.  (Great  applause.)  Yes,  in  the  name 
of  honor — of  the  honor  of  our  country — of  that 
mission  which  we  are  fulfilling  in  the  world,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity.  We  mean  that  the  noblest 
of  God's  creatures  shall  be  respected,  whatever 
religion  they  may  profess.  (Renewed  applause.) 
We  have  studied,  as  well  as  citizen  Leroux,  the 
history  of  the  great  movements  of  the  human  race, 
of  the  mighty  migrations  of  the  vanquished. 
To  us,  the  constant  spectacle  is  that  of  nations 
conquered,  crushed,  ground  under  the  car  of  con- 
quest. We  are  far  from  perceiving  the  philos- 
opher's progress,  in  the  calamities   of  the  past. 
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Since,  then,  we  do  not  purpose,  nor  wish,  either 
to  drive  back  into  the  deserts,  or  exterminate,  the 
Arabs,  or  to  crush  them,  we  must  admit  them  in- 
to account  in  our  legislation  and  administrative 
policy.  You  will  be  obliged  to  retain  them  about 
or  in  the  midst  of  your  European  colonists,  and  to 
manage  accordingly."  I  translate  the  passage 
from  the  official  Moniteur.  Mark  the  plaudits,  as 
if  neither  the  general  himself,  nor  any  one  of  his 
auditory,  remembered  the  official  bulletins  of  the 
sixteen  years'  war  in  Algeria — the  wasting  com- 
bats— the  sieges — the  stormings — the  devastating 
expeditions — the  numberless  razzias — the  drivings 
into  the  sea — the  stifling  in  caves,  and  the  other  man- 
ifold atrocities,  on  which  so  many  French  orators 
and  writers  have  expatiated  with  as  emphatic  repro- 
bation as  Lamoriciere  (a  chief  agent  in  most  of  them) 
could  bestow  on  the  supposed  American  crimes. 
"  You  all  know,"  said  this  philanthropist  and  zeal- 
ous Christian,  *'  what  has  become  of  the  Indians." 
I  am  nearly  sure  that  every  man  of  them  sup- 
poses the  whole  race  extinct,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Ojibbeways  seen  in  Paris.  Probably  the  general 
never  read  a  history  of  the  settlements  of  the 
French  in  North  America — their  wars  with  the 
Indians,  particularly  in  Louisiana — of  the  fate  of 
the  Natches — of  the  Indian  enterprises,  prompted 
or  led  by  the  French,  against  the  British  colonists 
— of  the  share  of  the  Canadian  French  in  poison- 
ing the  tribes  by  rum,  and  so  forth.  We  shall 
see  how  the  Arabs  will  be  preserved,  when  they 
come  to  discharge  their  firelocks,  and  struggle 
again  to  break  the  yoke.  It  was  Lamoriciere  who 
gave  that  solemn  pledge  to  Abd-el-Kader,  in  vio- 
lation of  which  the  emir  remains  a  prisoner  in 
France.  The  French  Academy  has  just  ad- 
judged the  prizes  for  a  poem  on  the  conquering 
civilization  in  Algeria,  la  civilization  conqver- 
ante  en  Algerie — a  medal,  worth  1500  francs, 
to  Mr.  Pommier,  and  one  of  500  to  Bignan.  This 
is  the  fifth  "crown"  won  by  the  latter. 


Paris,  21st  June,  1848. 
The  Bonaparte  flurry  was  continued  for  two 
days  after  my  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  within  the 
assembly  and  out  of  doors.  On  the  15th,  the  ex- 
ecutive commission  were  to  ask  explanations  of  the 
vote  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  be 
admitted  to  a  seat.  Uneasiness  prevailed  both  on 
the  side  of  the  commission  and  the  assembly — 
neither  wishing  to  come  to  an  exphcit  understand- 
ing. They  were  suddenly  relieved  by  a  letter 
from  Louis,  dated  14th,  at  London,  in  which  he 
hazarded  a  sentence  which  raised  a  hurricane. 
"  If  the  people  impose  duties  on  me,  I  shall  know 
how  to  fulfil  them."  Cries  from  the  floor — *'  That 
is  very  impertinent — that  is  an  appeal  to  revolt." 
Nearly  universal  indignation.  Many  speakers  de- 
nounced him  as  referring  to  the  imperial  sceptre  or 
some  dictatorship.  The  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dentship at  least,  under  the  constitution,  was 
thought  to  be  distinctly  visible.  The  reporter  from 
a  committee,  who  was   earnest  and   influential  in 


behalf  of  his  claim  to  admission,  now  insisted  that 
he  should  be  at  once  proscribed.  The  assembly 
yielded  at  length  to  suggestions  of  postponement 
until  the  next  afternoon,  although  warned  by  the 
commander  of  the  national  guards  that,  if  they 
yielded,  there  would,  perhaps,  be  a  battle  the  next 
day.  "What  occurred  on  the  16th,  may  be  partly 
learnt,  though  not  easily  imaged  in  the  scenes, 
from  these  paragraphs. 

A  number  of  workmen  were  assembled  outside 
the  chamber  long  before  the  hour  of  business.  All 
along  the  bridge,  down  the  quays,  and  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  groups  were  formed,  discussing  the 
probable  course  which  the  assembly  would  adopt 
relative  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  crowd  increased 
towards  the  hour  when  the  public  sitting  was  to 
commence.  It  would  appear  that  the  day  was  not 
expected  to  pass  over  quietly,  as  the  national  guards 
had  been  warned  d>  domicile  to  keep  themselves  in 
readiness  to  come  out  on  the  first  notice.  No  troops 
were  posted  outside  the  chamber,  but,  at  the  palace 
itself,  the  guard  had  been  everywhere  doubled. 

Inside,  great  agitation  was  perceptible,  even  be- 
fore the  proceedings  commenced.  Groups  were 
collected  conversing  with  animation,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  members  could  be  induced  to  take  their 
places,  to  let  the  proch-verbal  be  read. 

The  president  of  the  assembly  took  the  chair  at 
quarter  past  one  o'clock.  He  announced  at  once 
an  important  communication — nothing  less  than 
another  epistle  of  the  redoubtable  pretender  ;  and 
lo  ! — besides — Bonaparte's  resignation  of  his  seat 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  order.  The  restora- 
tion of  calm  would,  he  trusted,  soon  permit  him  to 
return  to  France.  The  news  was  instantly  spread 
among  the  multitude  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
battle  thus  averted.  If  Louis  had  presented  him- 
self, an  emperor  might  have  emerged.  He  has 
manoeuvred  skilfully,  with  reference  to  the  presi- 
dentship, if  this  be  his  object ;  every  morning, 
however,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  executive 
commission  having  in  hands  proofs  of  his  machina- 
tions with  the  ateliers  and  the  mobs,  were  on  the 
watch  to  arrest  him,  and  would  yet  obtain  from  the 
assembly  a  decree  of  outlawry.  Yesterday,  one 
of  the  best  informed  journals  said — "  It  must  not 
be  thought,  because  the  hubbub  has  subsided  and 
the  gatherings  on  the  boulevards  are  intermitted, 
that  the  Imperialist  movement  is  over.  Quite  the 
contrary — the  game  is  pursued,  and  will  soon  be 
openly  played.  The  deliberate  stillness  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  action." 

Among  the  latest  exploits  of  the  Voraces,  who 
still  domineer  over  the  city  of  Lyons,  is  that  of 
dragging  the  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court 
from  his  bench,  and  consigning  him  to  their  fortress. 
The  project  of  the  banquet  at  five  sous  the  head, 
of  the  myriads  of  Paris  non-working  people,  is  re- 
sumed ;  the  day  appointed,  the  14th  of  next  month, 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  reduction  of  the  Bastille  ; 
in  the  interval,  all  things  are  more  and  more  af- 
fected by  the  prospect  of  the  sort  of/wn  to  be  tried. 
If  a  stock-market  could  be  pitied,  it  would  be  the 
Bourse  of  Paris  ;  the  bears  and  the  bulls  are  alike 
bewildered — never  sure  of  the  executive  commis- 
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sion  for  twelve  hours.  After  the  new  treasury- 
loan  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs  from 
the  Bank  of  France — the  submitted  and  urged  de- 
signs of  the  minister  on  all  the  rail-roads  and  fire 
and  hail  insurances,  what  may  not  come  next? 
But  the  committees  of  the  assembly  do  not  adopt 
those  designs  ;  a  moderate  and  graduated  income- 
tax  will,  probably,  find  more  advocates.  It  is 
known  to  me  that,  yesterday,  several  of  the  sharp- 
est obser>'ers,  moneyed  and  political,  were  exchang- 
ing their  bank  notes  for  specie,  fearing  that  the 
institution  would  be  involved  more  and  more  in  the 
doom  of  the  treasury.  The  report  of  M.  Thiers, 
elected  chairman  of  the  chief  financial  committee, 
is  anxiously  expected.  The  funds  of  the  city  of 
Paris — some  five  millions  of  francs — which  had 
been  committed  to  the  national  exchequer — have 
been  withheld,  and  complaints  on  this  account  pre- 
ferred to  the  assembly.  The  municipal  exchequer 
is  so  much  impoverished  that  little  can  be  attempt- 
ed in  public  works,  more  expedient  than  ever  for 
domestic  tranquillity.  A  decree  augments  the  du- 
ties of  Octroi  on  various  articles  of  food  and  trade, 
in  order  to  "  raise  the  wind"  for  the  mayoralty — 
as  if  living  were  not  already  dear  enough  in  the 
capital. 

Another  and  huge  political  trouble  looms.  You 
are  aware  that  a  large  security,  called  cautionne- 
ment,  was  exacted  by  law  on  the  establishment  of  a 
political  journal,  under  the  late  government.  The 
law  has  not  been  abolished,  but  it  was  not  enforced 
against  the  journals  created  after  the  revolution  of 
February.  It  is  natural  for  their  predecessors  to 
cry — "  Return  us  our  cautionnements  if  you  exempt 
the  others.  Now  we  have  all  equal  rights,  and 
the  same  liabilities."  The  treasury  c  'ild  not  af- 
ford to  part  with  the  sums  in  deposit ;  the  minis- 
ters confessed,  in  the  chamber,  that  they  deemed 
it  right  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  universally. 
Their  motive  was  comprehended  to  be  other  be- 
sides financial.  The  measure  of  equity  and  duty 
would  serve  to  kill  two  thirds  of  the' mushroom 
papers,  of  which  the  license  had  proved  extreme, 
and  was  growing  incaculably  dangerous.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  of  the  Mountain,  has  moved 
abrogation  of  all  fiscal  laws  touching  the 
the  typographers  of  every  description  are 
the  journeymen-printers, 
government-offices,    have 
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set  in  seditious  motion 

including  those  of  the 


combined  in  a  fierce  remonstrance  in  the  shape  of 
a  petition  to  the  assembly ;  if,  they  say,  the  law 
be  enforced,  it  will  "  kill  all  the  organs  of  the  poor 
press— of  the  honest  press— and  assure  a  monopoly 
to  the  enemies  of  the  republic."  Unless  success- 
ful, they  will  strike— \o  a  man— a  serious  accession 
to  the  mvaders  of  the  pavL  The  closing  paragraph 
is  irresistible.  ° 

Citoyens,  avez-vous  besoin  de  recruter  des  bras 
pour  les  ateliers  nationaux,  an^antissez  la  presse 
par  le  timbre  et  le  cautionnement,  et  aussitot,  com- 
positeurs, correcteurs,  imprimeurs,  mecaniciens 
hommes  de  peine,  gar5ons  de  magasin,  papetiers' 
employes  de  bureaux,  porteurs,  plieuses,  brocheuses' 
clc.,etc.,  viendront  s'embrigader  pour  vons  offrir 
leurs  services  et   leurs    talents  pour  les  terrasse- 


ments,  defrichements  et  autres  grands  travaux  dont 
le  besoin  se  fera  sentir.  Puis,  vous  calculerez  si 
I'impot  fourni  par  le  timbre  et  le  cautionnement  sera 
suffisant  pour  la  paye  a  vingt  sous  par  jour  de  vos 
nouvelles  recrues. 

When  we  heard,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  July 
revolution,  1830,  I  at  once  published  my  persua- 
sion that  no  regular  government  could  last  in  Paris, 
with  a  press  unlimitedly  free.  What  was  persua- 
sion is,  now,  absolute,  practical  conviction. 

You  have  (enclosed)  the  draft,  in  English,  of 
the  Constitution  for  France,  at  length  submitted  to 
the  assembly,  and  commentaries  of  some  of  the 
journals.  The  committee,  of  eighteen,  was  ap- 
pointed the  19th  ult.;  Lamennais  withdrew  because 
his  scheme  was  not  immediately  gulped.  These 
sublimated  philosophers  assume  infallibility  for 
themselves,  while  they  ridicule  the  pretension  for 
any  other  incarnation.  His  seventeen  colleagues 
are  enlightened,  conscientious,  and  patriotic  men. 
Their  month  was  faithfully  employed.  They  met 
every  day,  twice,  and  each  sitting  was  of  four 
or  five  hours.  Without  a  conciliatory  and  mod- 
erate spirit,  they  could  have  accomplished  nothing. 
They  possessed  ample  means  of  mastering  foreign 
political  history  and  systems — those  of  the  United 
States  in  particular,  which  they  chiefly  followed. 
Cormenin,  the  chairman,  undertook  to  supply  the 
basis  ;  he  declined  the  task  of  digesting  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  articles,  and  reporting  the 
draft  to  the  assembly.  This  devolved  on  Marrast, 
ex-editor  of  the  National,  and  the  present  mayor 
of  Paris.  The  attorney-general  of  Metz  kept  the 
proces-verbal  of  the  sittings.  We  hope  that  it  will 
be  published,  along  with  an  expose  des  motifs — an 
exposition  akin  to  our  incomparable  Federalist. 

It  was  on  motion  and  argument  of  Cormennin, 
that  universal  suffrage  in  the  elections,  a  single 
legislative  body,  and  the  interdict  on  substitution  in 
the  military  service,  were  adopted.  The  rejection 
of  a  senate,  or  coordinate  chamber  for  the  assembly 
of  seven  hundrad  and  fifty  members,  is  deemed  an 
almost  fatal  error,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  recti- 
fied by  the  present  representatives.  Three  other 
provisions  urged  by  Cormenin — incompatibility  of 
legislative  with  executive  functions,  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  universally,  and  the  maxim 
of  non-intervention  in  foreign  forms  of  government 
— were  set  aside.  Several  of  the  committee  con- 
tended strenuously  for  a  senate  ;  a  majority  was 
not  obtained,  without  repeated  debates,  for  ihe 
scheme  of  half-legislative,  half-political  council  of 
state.  As  to  unity  in  the  executive,  or  a  presi- 
dent, no  dissent  arose  or  remained.  Some  mem- 
bers desired  to  exclude  generals  from  the  oflUce  of 
president.  Marrast  proposed  the  choice  of  presi- 
dent out  of  three  candidates  elected  by  the  people. 

The  president,  with  a  term  of  four  years,  is  not 
reeligible  but  with  an  interval  of  four;  yet  we 
may  tremble  for  the  republic,  when  we  note  that 
a  palace,  and  a  salary  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs,  are  assigned  to  him,  and  a  regular  alert 
army,  which  will  scarcely  be  less  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  subjected  to  his  control. 
Moreover,  the  administrative  centralization  is  main- 
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tained,  and  as  the  ministers  will  be  of  his  choice, 
and  depend  upon  him,  he  has  here  a  source  of 
immense  additional  power. 

Tlie  revolutionary  or  Jacobin  writers  anathema- 
tize the  whole  scheme  ;  the  legitimiots  cannot  tol- 
erate it,  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  all  hcredi- 
taryship.  Lamartine's  organ,  Le  Bien-Public, 
criticizes,  and  seems  generally  discontent ;  the 
National  is  better  pleased  ;  the  organs  of  Louis 
Napoleon  are  still  more  so,  as  they  are  confident 
of  his  success  in  the  competition  for  the  station  of 
president,  in  which  he  may  imitate  his  unambi- 
tious uncle.  The  world  presumes  that  he,  Lam- 
artine,  Marrast,  Arago,  and  Caussidiere,  the  ex- 
prefect  of  police,  will  be  the  distancing  candidates, 
and  that,  for  want  of  a  due  majority  for  either,  the 
election  will  accrue  to  the  assembly. 

I  am  struck  with  some  lack  of  precision  and 
consistency  in  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
draft.  During  the  preparation,  I  received  a  num- 
ber of  curious  queries  and  details,  which  I  reserve 
for  the  history  of  the  instrument.  Indifference 
as  to  this  or  any  constitution  throughout  the 
country,  appears  to  me  manifest  and  most  unfor- 
tunate. After  the  utter  miscarriage  and  demolition 
of  ten  constitutions  in  less  than  sixty  years,  few 
Frenchmen  have  faith  in  parchment.  The  assem- 
bly must  await  the  deliberations  of  the  bureaux  on 
the  draft,  and  cannot  therefore  entertain  it  before 
the  2Gth  or  28th  of  this  month.  We  may  conjec- 
ture that  it  will  undergo  various  modifications,  with- 
out being  improved  on  the  whole.  Probably,  the 
assembly  will  proceed  to  frame  organic  laws.  No 
constitution  at  all,  is  the  result  which  too  many 
preach,  and  a  still  greater  number  sorrowfully  or 
disdainfully  expect. 


Paris,  June  22,  1848. 
Yesterday,  large   and  animated  groups  of  the 
street-statesmen  were  seen  in  the  precincts  of  the 
legislative  castle.    Louis  Napoleon  had  declined  the 
post  of  colonel  of  the  national  guards,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  by  two  battalions.     His  ostensible 
reason  is  an  incompatibility  of  any  military  com- 
mand with  the  function  of  representative  of  the 
people,  to  whose  cause  he  devotes  himself  body 
and  soul !     His  journals  multiply  in  the  provinces. 
To-morrow  the  executive  government,  at  the  call 
of  a  mouth-piece  in  the  assembly  of  the  clubs  and 
the  ateliers,  is  to  give  an  account  of  its  measures, 
to  detect  and  frustrate  the  Bonaparte  "  counter- 
revolutionary manoeuvres."      A  minister,  in  reply- 
ing yesterday  to  the  call,  hinted  to  the  clubs,  that 
the  government  would  be  found  prepared  and  re- 
solved to  execute  the  laws  against  all  conspirators. 
On  the  exchange,  it  was  affirmed  that  if  the  ex- 
ecutive commission  should  fail  in  their  favorite  bills 
before  the  assembly,  and  resign  in  consequence. 
General  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of  war,  would  be 
appointed  president,  ad  interim,  of  the  republic, 
with  an  able  mixed  cabinet,  and  General  Changar- 
nier  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  finances, 


touching  the  minister's  exposition  of  ways  and 
means,  is  less  unfavorable  than  might  have  been 
apprehended.  It  allows  him  proceeds  of  his  pro- 
jects and  resources,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs  only,  instead  of  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  his  own  estimate;  but  the  end  of 
the  year  may  be  reached  with  a  surplus,  on  his 
plan,  and  supposing  the  continuance  of  peace. 
The  European  diplomatic  corps  has  been  excited 
by  the  government  proposition  to  render  disposable 
{inohiliser)  three  hundred  battalions  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  interior — a  mighty  array — which 
proposition  was  advocated  in  the  bureaux,  with 
reference  to  the  armaments  of  the  other  powers, 
Russia  above  all.  The  French  army  of  the  Alps 
consists  of  fifty  thousand  choice  troops,  with  abun- 
dant anununition,  and  may  be  doubled  in  a  trice. 
Two  armies  could  be  quickly  thrown  on  the  Rhine. 
To  a  request  of  the  Sardinian  envoy  for  explana- 
tions, the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  answers 
that  peace  is  still  the  policy  of  France,  but  that 
she  deems  it  well  to  take  extensive  precautions. 
You  will  remark  the  anti-war  declarations  of  the 
British  ministers  at  the  recent  lord  mayor's  dinner. 
The  French  government  is  suspected  of  an  arriere 
pensee.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  mysterious  on  all 
affairs,  foreign  and  domestic.  Russia  gathers  im- 
mense forces,  and  demear^s  herself  equivocally, 
There  is  yet  much  republican  and  socialist  agita- 
tion in  Germany.  A  democratic  congress  is  to  be 
held  in  October.  The  Austrians  maintain  them- 
selves firmly  and  menacingly  in  the  Lombard  and 
Venetian  territories.  Pius  IX.  has  recovered 
his  popularity  by  sanctioning  the  programmes  of 
his  very  liberal  ministry.  Americans,  be  sober  and 
satisfied. 


Paris,  27lhJune,  1848. 
You  were  informed,  in  my  letter  of  the  22d  inst., 
of  the  gatherings  of  the  operatives  and  populace 
during  the  preceding  days  of  the  week.  The  com- 
ing events,  of  higher  import,  cast  their  shadows 
before.  They  were  visible  enough  to  my  mind's 
eye  ;  and  you  must,  I  think,  have  been  somewhat 
prepared,  by  my  imperfect  details  and  half-developed 
opinions,  for  a  grand  tragical  catastrophe.  This 
began  on  Friday  morning,  23d,  having  been  aston- 
ishingly matured  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobin  and 
mob-conspiracy,  against  all  existing  institutions,  all 
property,  all  respectable  and  regular  existence.  In- 
surrection, pillage,  massacre,  ruffian-despotism  ;  ev- 
ery possible  abomination  of  brute  force,  were  planned 
and  arranged  on  a  vast  scale,  with  a  skill  and  au- 
dacity, and  a  diversity  and  plenitude  of  means,  for 
which  no  match,  scarcely  an  approximation,  can 
be  found  in  any  city  plots  and  conflicts  known  in 
human  archives.  We  have  jtist  gone  through 
scenes  of  battle  and  bloodshed  not  witnessed  hith- 
erto in  any  capital  of  modern  times.  We  can  re- 
cord more  instances  of  the  deepest  concern,  of  in- 
tense pathos,  of  admirable  prowess,  than  are  extant 
in  the  narrative  of  any  of  the  longest  and  severest 
military  campaign.     The  mass  of  the  assailants 
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were  impelled,  as  the  journals  truly  remark,  by 
♦*  an  infernal  rage  unexampled  at  any  era  of  civil- 
isation." Never  did  the  savages  of  New  Zealand 
or  North  America,  of  island  or  continent,  wage  a 
fiercer  war,  with  a  wilder  or  deadlier  animosity,  than 
this  French  proletariat  on  all  the  other  classes,  of 
their  own  flesh,  in  this  population  of  over  a  million. 
The  caution,  the  secrecy,  the  elaborate  ingenuity, 
and  extent,  and  variety,  of  their  preparations,  might 
have  seemed  impossible,  with  the  demoniacal  pas- 
sion and  impetuosity,  the  headlong  fury  and  desper- 
ation of  their  onslaught,  which  did  not  intermit  for 
a  moment  to  the  very  end,  on  the  fourth  after- 
noon. The  immediate  pretended  provocation  was 
an  official  announcement  of  the  21st,  that  the  ate- 
liers— the  national  workshops — were  dissolved. 
And  you  must  judge  of  their  situation,  of  the  power 
which  the  Jacobin  instigators  wielded,  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts  authentically  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  assembly  on  the  labor-topic.  The 
inscriptions  for  them  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  stout  men  and  lads  ;  the  applicants  at 
the  offices  of  the  mayors,  to  sixty  thousand.  On 
the  20th,  all  but  ten  thousand  of  the  one  hundred 
inscribed  were  without  employment,  and  allowed, 
unavoidably,  to  remain  at  home,  or  to  spread  them- 
selves through  the  capital,  receiving  still  the  pay 
of  thirty  sous  each,  and  maintaining  their  divisions 
into  brigades,  duly  organized.  Goudchaux,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  revolutionary  junto  of  the  Na- 
tional, acknowledged,  in  the  assembly,  that  they 
were  at  first  designed  as  a  revolutionary  or  repub- 
lican army.  Ttiey  themselves  understood  their 
political  and  belligerent  vocation  ;  the  socialists, 
communists,  visionaries  and  incendiaries  of  every 
description,  soon  superseded  the  dynasty  of  the  Na- 
tional; established  a  journal  specially  in  the  midst 
of  them ;  and,  besides,  some  twenty  other  daily 
sheets  breathing  fiendish  fire,  and  teaching  the 
worst  anarchy,  operated  upon  them,  with  the  aid 
of  abundant  supplies  of  money  lavished  from  quar- 
ters not  yet  fully  exposed. 

An  almost  universal  belief  was  excited  that  the 
government,  in  dissolving  the  ateliers,  and  despatch- 
ing a  portion  of  the  multitude  into  the  interior, 
meant  to  exterminate  the  whole,  chiefly  by  famine. 
Ou  the  21st,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  Lagrange, 
a  hero  of  former  barricades,  well  comprehended ,°as 
a  leader  of  the  anarchists,  ventured  to  call,  in  the 
tribune,  in  the  name  of  the  workmen  and  clubs,  on 
the  ministers  for  information  touching  the  minis- 
terial designs.  Most  of  the  members  on  the  floor 
vociferated  against  such  a  delegation  from  bodies 
with  which  the  assembly  could  hold  no  formal  in- 
tercourse ;  but  Lagrange  contrived  to  make  him- 
self heard  finally,  and  the  ministers  were  so  weak 
or  traitorous  as  to  promise  to  answer  the  call  the 
next  day.  The  ateliers  were  thus  kept  duly  alert 
and  self-important. 

When  the  government  began  its  task  of  seore- 
gating  the  masses,  the  signal  for  the  general  revolt 
and  conflict  was  given.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23d  barricades  rose  in  the  faubourgs  as  if  by 
magic.     It  was  nearly  noon  before  the  forces  of 


the  government — though  it  professed  or  claimed 
to  have  been  apprized  of  the  plot — were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  tactics  of  the  insurgents.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  relate  in  detail,  or  describe  at  all, 
military  operations  and  particular  events,  which 
would  require  a  very  long  chapter.  You  must 
adopt  Galignani's  record  sent  to  you  herewith. 
The  direct,  active,  unceasing  combatants  on  the  side 
of  the  mob,  are  reckoned  at  thirty  thousand  ;  my 
calculation  would  reach  double  the  number,  who, 
at  least,  fought  by  rotation,  relieving  or  succeeding 
each  other.  Their  auxiliaries  in  the  conveyance 
of  information,  orders,  ammunition,  food,  and  in 
manifold  other  help,  to  say  nothing  of  zealous  ac- 
complices and  sympathizers  in  the  edifices  on  or 
near  the  scenes  of  their  efforts,  would  augment  the 
number  to  beyond  a  hundred  thousand.  Their 
advantages  in  point  of  strategy,  position,  concert, 
purpose,  over  the  guards  and  soldiery,  are  obvious. 

General  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of  war,  was 
immediately  invested,  as  you  will  see,  with  a  mil- 
itary dictatorship ;  the  forces  which  he  put  in 
movement,  or  kept  on  foot  during  the  entire  period, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  or 
fifty  thousand,  of  all  arms.  A  march  to  the  Rhine, 
a  trial  of  strength  and  skill  with  the  largest  army 
and  best  commanders  of  a  foreign  foe,  would  have 
been  attended,  perhaps,  with  less  exertion,  evolu- 
tion, solicitude,  doubt,  and  havoc.  His  divisions 
were  assigned  to  several  of  the  most  renowned 
African  generals — Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  Negrier, 
Duvivier — who,  we  may  suppose,  were  never,  in 
all  their  enterprizes  and  engagements  in  Algeria, 
personally  so  much  exposed,  and  so  critically  tried 
in  their  capacity,  resolution,  and  various  resources. 
There  was  a  noble  competition  of  valor,  ardor,  and 
perseverance  between  the  old  national  guards,  the 
new  young  body,  the  mobile,  and  the  troops  of  the 
line.  The  red  flag  on  the  barricades,  the  cries  from 
them  of  Vive  Barbes !  and  Down  with  the  National 
Assembly  !  the  doctrines  and  exhortation*  of  the 
Jacobin  sheets,  and  the  gigantic  proportions  which 
the  insurrection  assumed,  taught  the  citizens  that 
it  was  a  final  defence  of  their  lives,  families,  and 
property  ;  of  everything  valuable  and  sacred  in  life  ; 
and  the  generals  and  national  assembly,  that  all 
liberty,  all  law,  all  security  and  dignity,  all  civil- 
ization, indeed,  were  at  stake,  with  a  sequel  fatal 
in  every  respect  for  their  country. 

No  one  could  doubt,  on  the  second  day,  that  if 
the  barricaders  prevailed,  the  capital  would  be  ruth- 
lessly sacked,  and  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  their  fel- 
low-prisoners at  Vincennes,  brought  back  in  tri- 
umph to  rule  by  the  principles  of  their  programme 
of  the  15th  ult. — dissolution  of  the  national  assem- 
bly ;  disarming  and  disbanding  of  the  national 
guards ;  exaction  of  a  billion  of  francs  (two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars)  from  the  substantial  class- 
es for  the  pockets  of  the  necessitous — finally  the 
guillotine.  On  many  of  the  flags  captured  from 
the  barricades,  we  read  Pillage  and  Rape.  These 
incentives  would  not  have  been  belied.  As  im- 
I  mediate  instruments — as  a  close  body-guard — the 
I  chiefs  would  have  employed  the  twenty  or  thirty 
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thousand  old  convicts  and  hardened  malefactors 
collected  and  marshalled  in  Paris,  from  all  parts 
of  France  and  Belgium,  along  with  an  almost 
equal  number  of  foreign  political  refugees  ripe  for 
whatever  service. 

The  reign  of  the  new  usurpers  could  not,  in- 
deed, be  long  ;  it  may  be  presumed  that,  notwith- 
standing their  ovirn  probable  dissensions,  the  dis- 
cords in  the  provinces,  and  the  influence  of  Paris 
however  circumstanced  over  the  whole  interior — a 
large  portion  of  the  provincial  guards  and  of  the 
regular  army  would  have  united  to  dispossess  and 
crush  them  ;  but  consummate  desperadoes — hun- 
dreds of  thousands — would,  rather  than  yield  on 
any  terms,  bury  themselves  under  the  capital — 
which  they  might  render  a  stupendous  and  nearly 
impregnable  fortress.  We  should  in  vain  search 
past  history  for  a  walled  defence  famous  or  infa- 
mous by  greater  obstinacy,  frenzy,  ravage ;  ex- 
cesses of  licentiousness,  cruelty  and  slaughter. 
French  observers,  of  imposing  judgment,  looked, 
also,  to  similar  enormities  in  the  other  large  cities, 
and  to  civil  war  in  the  provinces,  independently  of 
the  foreign  hostilities  which  the  pledges,  aims, 
and  oflTensive  manifestoes  and  measures  of  the 
Barbes  school  would  necessarily  provoke. 

The  Parisians  who  disliked  the  prosecution  of 
the  scheme  of  conquest  in  Algeria,  may  now  be 
grateful  to  it ;  the  conflicts  with  the  Arabs  having 
formed  those  generals  to  whom,  in  a  material  de- 
gree, they  owe  their  rescue  from  the  calamities  I 
have  thus  faintly  sketched.  Changarnier  is  on  his 
way  to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly  ;  for  which 
he  relinquishes  his  governorship.  He  and  Lamori- 
ciere  enjoy  the  highest  renown.  Cavaignac,  the 
dictator,  has  discharged  his  trust  admirably  ;  as 
soon  as  he  believed  the  insurrection  to  be  quelled, 
he  signified  his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  power. 
This  may  be  the  man — the  Washington — whom 
France  needs.  She  can  rely  upon  the  survivors 
of  his  able  and  patriotic  comrades,  for  domestic 
safety  as  well  as  external  protection.  Marshal 
Bugeaud  is  at  least  the  equal  of  any  in  military 
capacity  and  political  administration  ;  the  parties 
and  demagogues  who  proscribed  this  conqueror 
are  fast  becoming  secondary  and  odious ;  he  is 
not  yet  superannuated,  like  Soult ;  his  mind  and 
frame  remain  energetic. 

,  Within  this  month  I  have  conversed,  on  the 
historical  changes  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  population  of  Paris,  with  three  French  gen- 
tlemen beyond  the  age  of  eighty,  and  a  fourth 
near  seventy,  who  have  filled  high  stations  in 
the  capital  and  abroad,  and  preserved  superior 
mental  faculties.  The  first  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  lower  orders  in  1779,  '80,  and  '81,  and 
the  last  had  opportunity  to  know  them  from  1795 
to  1800  ;  and  all  down  to  a  late  period.  They 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of 
mere  vagabonds  and  depredators — of  idlers  and 
culprits  of  every  description,  is  far  greater,  (with 
reference  to  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  in- 
habitants,) than  in  the  beginning  and  first  years  of 
the  first  revolution  ;  that  dissoluteness  of  morals 


and  laxity  of  habits  are  more  common  and  gross, 
especially  among  the  sex.  The  multitude  of  op- 
eratives and  proletaires  is  threefold ;  they  are 
more  addicted  to  drink,  concubinage  and  dissipa- 
tion or  amusement.  A  vast  increase  of  manufac- 
tories, very  distinct  from  the  American,  in  ten- 
antry and  discipline,  and  of  libertine  publications, 
including  tiie  wildest  democratic  and  anti-social 
doctrines,  have  induced  a  more  diffusive  corrup- 
tion of  soul  and  perversion  of  intelligence. 

Although  the  larger  part  are  yet  illiterate, 
many  read  not  only  the  boundless  ephemeral  ob- 
scenity and  radicalism,  but  the  formal  histories 
and  politico-philosophical  or  sophistical  disquisi- 
tions— such  as  those  of  Michelet,  Lamartine,  Ca- 
bet,  Fourier,  Roux,  Quinet — in  which  the  enor- 
mities and  monsters  of  the  period  between  1789 
and  '97  are  exculpated  or  excused,  or  varnished 
and  glorified.  What  they  read,  they  contrive  to 
communicate  to  the  rest,  by  committees,  clubs, 
and  other  modes  of  intercourse  ;  and  by  a  com- 
prehensive organization  unknown  in  former  times, 
that  begets  common  ideas  and  joint  efforts,  won- 
derfully effective  from  the  natural  French  ingenu- 
ity and  versatility. 

In  all  the  manufacturing  centres,  depravation 
has  advanced  from  the  same  causes.  Affiliation 
with  the  societies  of  the  capital,  and  participation 
of  sentiments  and  views,  have  been  accomplished 
everywhere.  Fewer  (proportionably  still)  have  any 
religious  feeling  or  instruction  ;  the  children  grow 
up  in  the  crudest  ignorance  and  immorality,  and  are 
cast  off,  when  not  retained  for  evil,  or  mere  gain,  as 
if  sheer  animals,  or  vultures  to  be  fledged.  Poly- 
gamy, a  kind  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  has  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  For  ten  years  past,  I  have 
myself  observed,  as  widely  and  narrowly  as  any 
other  foreign  resident,  the  working  people,  domes- 
tics, porters,  of  this  capital,  and  have  constantly 
read  the  books  and  tracts  on  popular  vice  and 
crime  ;  and  that  observation  and  reading  prepared 
me  for  the  opinions  I  have  reported  above,  and 
for  the  recent  prodigious  and  awful  manifestations 
of  mob-violence  and  cruelty.  These  we  now  per- 
ceive to  have  been  studied  with  singular  acuie- 
ness,  and  prepared  with  superlative  craft,  and 
steadfast  determination.  I  could  comprehend,  too, 
that  gradually  accumulated  and  distributed  means 
of  success  and  vengeance,  which  astonished  and 
momentarily  dismayed  the  national  assembly,  and 
the  stoutest  of  the  officers  and  guards.  A  repre- 
sentative was  obstreperously  reproved  yesterday, 
for  remarking  in  the  tribune,  that  the  national 
guards  were  struck  with  stupor  on  the  24th  ; 
nevertheless,  you  will  think,  it  may  have  been  so 
an  instant,  when  you  peruse  the  article  sent  to 
you,  of  the  Constiiutionnel,  on  the  arrangements 
of  the  insurgents.  Annexed,  are  some  para- 
graphs of  the  same  moderate  journal  which  I 
translate  for  you,  to  show  that  my  statements  are 
not  exaggerated. 

We  cannot  yet  know  the  extent  of  our  losses, 
and  we  have  not  the  courage  to  estimate  them. 
They  are  frightful.     We  cannot  find,  in  the  annals 
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of  any  nation,  an  example  of  a  struggle  so  violent 
and  so  deadly.  Acts  of  inconceivable  ferocity  have 
been  committed  by  these  wretched  beings,  of  whom 
many  were,  no  doubt,  misled ;  but  a  certain  num- 
ber of  whom,  nevertheless,  yielded  to  their  savage 
passions,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  a  real  licen- 
tiousness of  barbarity. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  the  strug- 
gle which  has  just  ended  resembles  in  no  manner 
other  insurrections  which  have  from  time  to  time 
stained  Paris.  The  contest  then  was  of  two  polit- 
ical systems ; — it  was  a  war  declared  by  the  minor- 
ity, against  the  government  in  possession  of  power ; 
the  combat  was  eager,  but  almost  always  loyally 
sustained,  without  perfidy  or  cruelty ;  and  a  useless 
murder  roused  the  indignation  of  the  public  and 
provoked  a  greater  reprobation  than  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack.  This  time  the  red  flag  has 
been  unfurled; — the  mob  fought  crying  "Long 
live  the  Social  Republic!"  and,  as  a  commentary 
on  this  rallying  cry,  was  written  on  many  of  their 
banners  every  iniquitous  seduction. 

Posterity  will  refuse  to  believe  the  tortures  in- 
flicted upon  prisoners  by  their  fellow-citizens  in  an 
age  like  ours,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
which  boasts  of  being  at  the  head  of  civilization. 
To  judge  by  what  the  vanquished  mob  have  done, 
we  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  Paris  if  this  horrible  enterprise  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  Constitutionnel  proceeds  thus  : — 

Honor  to  those  generous  citizens  whose  zeal  has 
not  been  slackened  by  three  days  of  struggle — to 
those  brave  soldiers  who  combat  side  by  side  with 
the  citizen,  and  fall  in  the  same  cause,  that  of  soci- 
ety and  the  laws.  Honor,  also,  to  the  provinces 
who  anticipated  the  appeal  of  the  great  city,  a  prey 
to  a  sanguinary  struggle,  and,  learning  that  an  im- 
pious war  was  declared  against  order,  comprehended 
that  it  was  society  which  was  put  in  danger,  and 
wished  to  cooperate  in  the  defence  of  the  common 
cause.  Honor  to  those  national  guards,  who,  in 
two  hours  after  they  received  the  news,  were  in 
march  on  Paris.  We  could  wish  to  mention  all 
the  national  guards  who  took  part  in  the  patriotic 
invasion  of  the  capital.  We  could  have  wished 
that  their  assistance  had  been  useless,  or  that  they 
had  only  had  to  relieve  the  Parisian  force  in  its 
constant  surveillance  of  the  capital.  But  the  blood 
of  the  provincials  has  been  shed,  and  has  mingled 
with  that  of  the  Parisians,  and  many  of  them°  on 
returning  to  their  home,  will  have  to  convey  tidings 
of  mourning  and  of  affliction . 

And  it  may  be  well  to  copy  likewise,  the  testi- 
mony of  so  respectable  a  journal  as  the  SUcle. 

It  is  not  a  combat,  it  is  a  war,  an  implacable  and 
terrible  war,  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last 
three  days.     Who,  then,  has  excited  this  hatred, 
so  many  unfortunate 


men  which  were  sent  by  the  national  guards  of  the 
adjacent  towns  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital, 
France  would  have  fallen  into  a  frightful  state  of 
anarchy,  from  which  perhaps  she  would  never 
again  have  risen. 


this  madness,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  ?  Who  has  been  able  to  persuade  themi  eith^ 
that  the  government  which  they  have  themselves 
created  wished  to  reduce  them  to  starvation,  or  that 
they  would  find  prosperity  and  abundance  in  the 
ruin  of  society?  But  there  can  be  no  illusion  •  it 
IS  a  question  of  existence  for  the  country  and 'of 
salvation  for  civilization  which  is  connected  with 
this  murderous  struggle.  If  the  national  guard  of 
Pans  had  less  vigorously  defended  itself,  if  it  had 
not  also  been  bravely  seconded  by  the  garde  mobile 
by  the  army,  and  by  those  detachments  of  brave 


Paris,  28th  June,  1848. 
Cities  under  the  scourge  of  pestilence,  are  af- 
fectingly  described  in  ancient  and  modern  narra- 
tives— in  verse  and  prose — in  the  drama  and  the 
romance — from  the  pages  of  the  Greek  historian 
to  those  of  the  American  novelist.  So  have  we 
numberless  and  harrowing  accounts  of  stormings 
and  sackings  by  foreign  foes,  savage  and  obdurate 
from  international  hate,  and  the  admitted,  though 
spurious,  "  rites  of  war."  But  the  aspects  and 
events  of  fratricide,  during  more  than  half  a  week, 
between  masses  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  within 
the  same  community,  in  a  splendid  metropolis, 
usually  the  brightest  and  gayest  in  the  world,  re- 
mained to  defy  the  pencil  and  pallet  of  all  ordina- 
ry artists.  The  plague,  or  the  yellow  fever,  is 
silence,  desolation,  and  death  ;  but  here,  with  the 
latter,  reigned  the  wildest  complicated  uproar ; 
not  ghastly  disease — but  consternation  at  every 
door  and  window — unremitting,  breathless  ex- 
pectation ;  agony  weltering  in  gore  ;  uncertainty 
about  issues  which  involved  endurance  or  escape 
of  the  fellest  outrages,  spoliation,  and  tyranny  pos- 
sible in  civilized  society.  When  law  martial  was 
proclaimed  here,  and  the  necessary  regulations  for 
clearing  the  streets,  and  keeping  non-combatants 
at  home  were  enforced,  a  contrast,  profoundly  im- 
pressive of  emptiness  and  distress,  struck  every 
one  who  obtained  permission  to  pass ;  every 
shop  and  gateway  closed  and  barred  ;  females  of 
every  age,  and  respectable  appearance,  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  doors,  awaiting,  in  tears  or  with 
countenances  of  dread,  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
their  relatives  or  friends,  and  of  the  progress  and 
transactions  on  the  battle-grounds.  What  was  re- 
ported or  done  in  the  national  assembly  became, 
likewise,  of  the  liveliest  and  universal  interest. 
The  ladies,  in  every  quarter,  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  pavements,  making  lint  and  bandages  for 
the  wounded,  and  the  passage,  in  constant  suc- 
cession, and  in  every  direction,  of  braricards,  lit- 
ters, and  light  vehicles  of  every  sort,  laden  with 
victims,  and  invariably  saluted  by  the  military 
bodies,  as  a  tender  and  melancholy  homage  to  the 
mutilated,  and  the  dead,  and  the  cause — these  are 
traits  which  are  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  spec- 
tator. 

It  is  long  since  the  churches  were  visited 
by  so  many  afflicted  women  and  children,  and 
old  men  turned  suddenly  devout,  as  on  Sunday, 
the  25th,  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  in  the  fau- 
bourgs. The  humble  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  flag-stones,  the  remainder  humbly  and  de- 
jectedly knelt  ;  the  officiating  clergy  wept,  sobs 
and  groans  issued  from  the  side-chapels.  The 
archbishop  went,  in  the  evening,  on  an  errand 
of  peace  and  conciliation,  to  a  barricade  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine.    He  was  there  mortally  wound- 
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ed  by  a  ball,  discharged  from  a  window,  and 
by  an  insurgent  ;  though  a  Catholic  prelate  in 
the  assembly — the  Bishop  of  Langres,  a  cele- 
brated polemic  and  implacable  legitimist — wished 
to  make  it  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  the  fatal 
shot  was  not  from  a  national  guard.  You  have 
a  touching  narrative  of  this  mission  and  catas- 
trophe, in  an  article  of  the  journal  V  Univers. 
I  do  not  remember  a  sensation  of  woe  and  horror 
at  all  equal  to  that  which  the  intelligence  pro- 
duced, wherever  it  reached,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe— the  hope  of  the  liberals  of  the  nation. 
The  primate  and  martyr  is  dead  ;  and  he  expired 
as  became  his  exemplary  life.  He  was  in  the 
highest  vigor  of  a  strong  constitution  and  a  strong 
intellect.  He  had  piety,  learning,  energy,  suavity 
— a  truly  evangelical  spirit,  with  the  demeanor 
and  knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world.  This  sin- 
gle incident  must  move  the  best  part  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  peasantry,  even,  of  many  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  inspire  hatred  for  civil  strife,  more,  per- 
haps, than  the  havoc  of  life  en  masse,  and  the 
fresh  fact  of  the  gathering  twelve  thousand  corpses 
already  from  the  arena:. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  arms,  is  re- 
ported, this  day,  at  six  thousand  five  hundred. 
They  are  closely  examined  by  t^he  magistrates. 
They  expected  to  be  shot  by  decision  of  a  council 
of  war.  The  assembly  has  decreed  that  the  lead- 
ers— the  foremost  and  particularly  intelligent  and 
active — shall  be  thus  distinguished  ;  the  rest  to  he 
deported  beyond  seas.  On  the  capitulation  of  the 
most  pertinacious  bands,  on  Monday,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  their  main  fortresses  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  are  sup- 
posed to  have  escaped,  with  their  arms,  into  the 
plains,  woods,  and  villages  of  the  environs  of  the 
capital.  Many  were  overtaken  and  cut  down  by 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  despatched  in  pursuit.  Mul- 
titudes are  hidden  in  the  narrow  streets  and  count- 
less dens  of  the  faubourgs.  The  villages  undergo 
domiciliary  visits  ;  the  forests  are  scoured  by  horse 
and  foot.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  fine  sport  for 
the  dragoons  and  younger  guards.  I  witnessed  it 
yesterday,  morning  and  evening,  at  St.  Germain, 
in  the  vast  forest  of  which  scores  of  captures  were 
made.  On  my  arrival,  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  rail-road  station,  I  found  a  piquet  at  the  door, 
who  seized  five  of  the  top-passengers.  These 
men  proved  to  be  insurgents,  with  pockets  not 
empty.  Their  exterior  was  wretched.  In  my 
early  walk,  yesterday,  in  the  grove  near  the  ter- 
race, I  was  struck  with  the  squalid  and  haggard 
appearance  of  seven  adults  and  lads,  on  their  backs 
on  the  grass,  in  profound  sleep,  their  faces  up- 
wards. Their  visages  and  lips  blackened  from 
powder,  their  limbs  bruised,  blotched,  and  scari- 
fied, and  their  absolute  stupor,  gave  evidence  of 
their  recent  occupation.  They  fell,  I  presume, 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  In  the  evening, 
I  saw  nine,  in  similar  plight,  brought  to  the  jail 
near  the  station,  by  three  moun'.ed  gens  d'armes. 
What  a  generation  to  found  a  republic,  social  and 


democratic  !  It  is  ascertained  that  they  had  or- 
ganized and  personckd  a  government  of  equality 
d^udi  fraternity.  Cain  will  be  no  longer  the  pro- 
verbial brotherhood.  Police  and  prison  brands 
have  been  discovered  on  the  shoulders  of  hundreds 
of  these  patriots  and  philanthropists.  The  insur- 
gents contrived  to  carry  off,  or  hide,  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  killed  and  wounded.  Some  of  their 
flags  bore  the  instruction,  "If victors — pillage  ;  if 
vanquished — conjlagration.^^  Materials  and  pro- 
cesses were  distributed  in  every  section. 

Yesterday  evening,  on  the  terrace  of  St.  Ger- 
main, two  captains  of  the  garrison,  just  returned 
from  aid-de-camp  service  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Paris,  expressed  to  me  their  conjecture  that 
General  Cavaignac  had  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  on  foot — perhaps  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  ;  and  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  were  engaged  actively  in  the  business 
of  insurrection — scarcely  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand,  if  not  more,  enraged  grapplers.  Two 
battalions  of  guards,  that  had  been  officered  by 
Jacobin  oracles,  and  evinced  lukewarmness,  or  a 
spirit  of  defection,  have  been  disarmed.  On  the 
27th,  ten  thousand  provincial  guards,  altogether, 
arrived  ;  this  day,  several  corps,  from  the  distance 
of  eighty  leagues,  are  announced — some  hundreds 
without  arms,  such  was  their  dauntless  zeal.  At 
seven  o'clock,  this  morning,  the  whole  of  these 
volunteers  were  reviewed  by  the  national  assem- 
bly. The  number  of  principal  barricades  exceed- 
ed a  hundred — some,  master-pieces  of  fortifica- 
tion. By  their  decree,  creating  the  dictatorship, 
the  assembly  eliminated  the  executive  commission. 
It  was  proposed  to  dismiss  them  textually  ;  but 
members  exclaimed  :  iYo  spite^  no  spite — they  are 
nullified  ipso  facto.  They,  however,  formally  and 
decorously  resigned,  and  this  riddance  was  hailed 
by  the  troops  of  every  denomination,  and  the 
sound  public,  with  joyful  plaudits.  Lamartine 
may  remember  Cardinal  Wolsey's  farewell  to  his 
greatness. 


Paris,  29th  June,  1848. 
The  weather  of  this  month  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  cool  and  pleasant — wet,  indeed,  at  intervals, 
eight  or  ten  days.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  while 
the  battle  raged,  a  tempest  of  rain,  such  as  had 
not  been  experienced  for  twenty  years,  aggravated 
its  terrors.  Yesterday  was  quiet — mournful,  be- 
cause the  authorities  and  families  were  transport- 
ing the  dead  to  the  cemeteries.  On  the  boule- 
vards, at  every  corner,  the  spectators  stood  un- 
covered as  funerals  proceeded.  What  a  multitude 
of  widows  and  orphans  suddenly  made !  The 
breasts  of  many  of  the  slaughtered  officers  of  the 
guards  and  the  line  were  found  with  fresh  flowers 
on  them,  deposited  by  affectionate  or  religious  fe- 
males. Sisters  of  the  religious  orders  roamed 
everywhere,  giving  aid,  dressing  wounds.  The 
priests  mingled,  alike,  with  the  combatants,  exer- 
cising their  sacred  ministry  in  behalf  of  both  par- 
ties. At  the  three  hours'  review  of  the  provincial 
guards,  a  crovpd  of  country  curates  was  perceived 
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among  them,  who  had  come  to  perform  the  last 
rites  if  needed.  Nearly  all  the  sisters  of  charity 
from  the  adjacent  departments  have  arrived  with 
loads  of  lint,  linen,  cataplasms,  anodynes.  The 
clergy  visit  the  reprobate  prisoners ;  and  ten  or 
twelve  have  demanded  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing^, for  pious  ends,  those  who  are  to  be  deported 
to  Oceania.  All  this  seems  better  than  the  pan- 
theism, socialism,  atheism,  with  which  the  ateliers 
were  plied  for  their  perdition  in  this  and  the  next 
world. 

Thirty  wagons,  laden  with  captured  guns,  de- 
scended the  boulevards  yesterday.  It  was  a 
strange  spectacle,  added  to  the  slow  trains  of  biers, 
hearses  of  every  structure,  that  of  soldiery,  all 
along,  dozing  on  straw,  or  cooking  their  coarse 
victuals,  or  cleaning  their  arms.  The  force  of 
discipline  and  habit,  on  the  part  of  these  gallant 
men,  was  manifested  in  their  immediate  reforming 
or  reorganization,  as  they  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
barricades  into  which  they  dragged  themselves 
prostrate,  or  crept  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
Both  guards  and  troops,  in  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  entered  the  streets  behind  the  barricades 
through  apertures  made  by  sapping.  An  officer 
conceived  the  idea  of  piercing  holes  through  the 
houses,  and  thus  passing  from  one  to  another ; 
it  was  pursued  with  the  happiest  success ;  the 
troops  got,  thus,  above  the  barricades,  and  dis- 
lodged the  insurgents  by  a  plunging  lire — -feu 
filongeant — from  the  windows.  The  common 
sewers  were  used  as  passages  into  the  barricaded 
streets. 

Old  Arago,  the  astronomer,  led  several  charges. 
Lamartine  paraded  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
Caussidiere,  (the  traitor  ex-prefect,)  seeking,  as  he 
told  the  assembly — glory!  His  colleagues,  or 
rather  one  of  them,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  three 
of  the  ministers,  behaved,  near  the  places  of  con- 
flict, and  spoke  in  the  assembly,  more  like  accom- 
plices th^an  adversaries  of  the  insurrection.  Ere 
long,  they  will  all  be  completely  unmasked.  In 
the  sitting  of  the  27th,  Caussidiere,  and  La  Roche- 
jaquelin,  (the  legitimist,)  betrayed  themselves 
abundantly — the  former  by  an  audacious  apology 
for  the  mob.  Both  were  hooted  from  the  tribune. 
General  Lebreton,  an  honest,  rough  warrior,  who 
commanded  one  of  Cavaignac's  stations,  told  the 
house—"  Our  country  has  not  yet  escaped  from 
danger :  there  exists  a  vast  conspiracy ;  and  you 
will  soon  have  the  irrefragable  proofs."  Grounds 
are  not  wanting  for  the  allegation  that  much  of  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  went  from 
the  ministries  of  the  treasury  and  the  interior,  and 
some  from  the  legitimists  and  the  Orleanist  con- 
servatives. We  may  believe  that  Louis  Napoleon 
early  contributed  a  portion.  As  for  foreign  gold, 
I  am  utterly  incredulous.  The  Emperor  ol"  Russia 
had  lost  enough  by  his  speculation  of  fifty  millions 
of  francs  in  the  French  funds.  The  British  gov- 
ernment would  hardly  play  so  foolish  a  game  as 
that  of  assisting  to  consign  Paris  to  a  Jacobin  fac- 
tion, thus  furnishing  encouragement  to  its  own 


chartists  and  its  hordes  of  operatives.  It  is  true 
that  the  victory  here  of  the  rulers  and  citizens 
must  serve  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  order  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.  The  atrocity  of  the 
plans,  devices,  and  deeds  of  our  barricaders  ad- 
monishes London  in  particular — all  the  great  cities 
of  the  civilized  world.  We  are  aghast  when  we 
think  of  their  chances — their  near  approach  to 
success  ;  how  they  were  trained,  guided,  provided, 
and  connected.  The  conspiracy  must  have  been 
commenced  by  their  adroit  prompters  and  managers 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  February.  The  re- 
sults of  that  triumph  quickly  disappointed  and  in- 
censed the  cupidity  and  ferociousness  of  the  ultra- 
radical allies  and  instruments  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  National  and  La  Reforme.  More  of  the 
new  mysteries  of  Paris,  anon. 

Ex-Dictator  Cavaignac  answered,  yesterday,  to  an 
old  comrade  who  congratulated  him  on  his  triumph 
— "  Yes  ;  but,  without  our  African  fellows,  we 
should  have  been  dished."  Of  his  ten  generals, 
seven  were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  Lamoriciere.  In  no  bat- 
tle of  the  empire  were,  proportionably,  so  many 
superior  officers  lost ;  nor  so  many  men  put  hors 
de  combat  in  attacking  a  fortress  or  redoubt.  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  is  called  by  telegraph  to  Paris,  and 
on  his  way.  Changarnier  arrived,  yesterday,  from 
Algeria,  and  takes  the  supreme  command  of  the 
national  guards.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  of  this 
morning,  remarks — "  Never  was  so  much  French 
blood  shed  at  one  time  by  Frenchmen."  None 
of  the  seven  thousand  students  sided  with  the  in- 
surgents. Hundreds  of  these  desperadoes  pene- 
trated into  the  catacombs  under  the  Faubourg  St. 
Jaques,  and  must  there  perish  by  famine.  Thou- 
sands of  possessed  females — not  a  few  well  clad — 
sacrificed  or  exposed  themselves  in  aid  of  the  in- 
surrection. They  severed,  with  knives,  heads 
and  limbs  of  living  guards  ;  carried  them  on  the 
points  of  sabres ;  sold  poisoned  beverages  to  the 
thirsty  soldiers  protecting  the  assembly  ;  rivalled 
in  every  way  the  furies  wrought  into  heroines  by 
Lamartine  in  his  History.  They  carried  cartridges 
under  their  clothes,  in  their  bosoms,  in  baskets 
disguised,  in  seeming  loaves  of  bread,  in  their 
hair  pressed  by  caps  and  bonnets.  The  prostitutes 
had  been  drilled  as  spies  and  scouts  ;  they  were 
indefatigable  sutlers  and  messengers,  and  bore 
away,  in  bands,  the  disabled  and  killed  of  the  bar- 
ricades to  which  they  were  attached. 

Bedeau  is  appointed  governor  of  Paris  :  he  is 
the  most  scientific  of  the  African  school  or  nur- 
sery. Oudinot  appeared  yesterday  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  tendered  his  army  of  the  Alps.  The 
fervid  greeting  of  these  commanders  by  that  body 
of  representatives  indicates  where  their  hopes  are 
placed.  They  have  created  Cavaignac  president 
of  the  council,  a  nondescript  executive,  with  un- 
defined powers,  and  the  choice  of  his  own  min- 
istry. Thiers,  Dupin,  and  Remusat  voted  eagerly 
for  this  measure,  the  dictatorship  having  been 
positively  resigned.     Here  is  the  list : — 
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Presidence  du  conseil  .  .  .  General  Cavaignac. 
Aftaires  ^trang^res  ....  M.  Basiide. 

Finances M.  Goudchaux. 

Interieur M.  Senard. 

Justice M.  Bethmont. 

Commerce M.  Tourrette. 

Travaux  publics M.  Recurt. 

Guerre G^n^ral  Laraorici^re. 

Marine Amiral  Leblanc. 

Instruction  publique  ....  M.  Carnot. 

The  names  of  Carnot  and  Recurt^  offenders  un- 
der the  provisional  government,  excited  murmurs — 
almost  groans.  Bastide  does  not  enjoy  favor. 
Senard,  an  able  man,  will  be  replaced  as  speaker 
by  Marie  or  Dufaure.  The  cabinet  is  strong  only 
in  the  departments  of  war  and  the  interior.  La- 
martine  was  deemed  entirely  unavailable.  The 
emotion  in  the  provinces  is  beyond  language. 
They  despatch  their  guards  and  garrisons  without 
stint,  and  deserve  from  the  capital  a  better  return 
than  they  will  obtain. 


Papera  enclosed  by  our  Correapontlent. 

NATIONAL   ASSEMBLY.       PERMANENT    SITTING, 
JUNE  24. 

The  measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  cham- 
ber were  of  the  most  efficient  description.  A  large 
body  of  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  was  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  with  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  a 
considerable  party  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  The 
horses  and  men  of  the  cavalry  regiments  appeared 
fatigued,  having,  part  of  them,  been  on  duty  all 
night,  whilst  the  cuirassiers  had  only  arrived  that 
morning  in  Paris.  Many  of  the  men  were  lying 
about  on  the  flagstones,  trying  to  snatch  half  an 
hour's  sleep.  On  the  bridge,  a  body  of  dragoons 
were  also  posted,  whilst  in  front  of  it  were  two  bat- 
teries of  cannon.  Down  the  quays,  the  forces  ap- 
peared interminable,  particularly  towards  the  Inva- 
lides  ;  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery  were  in 
waiting,  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Round  the  chamber  the  forces  were  also  exceed- 
ingly numerous. 

Inside,  all  was  agitation.  Not  more  than  20  per- 
sons were  in  the  public  tribune  ;  the  danger  appear- 
ing too  imminent  to  allow  curiosity  to  overmaster 
apprehension.  About  half-a-dozen  ladies  were 
present. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  insurgents,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  armed  force,  is  given  by  the  Constitution- 
nel : — 

On  Saturday  morning  the  emcute  was  at  its 
greatest  period  of  progress ;  each  new  barricade 
became  a  point  d'appui  for  the  establishment  of 
others,  and  the  insurrection,  constantly  enlarging 
itself  in  the  quarters  of  which  it  had  taken  posses- 
sion, would  have  finished  by  including  the  entire 
city,  and  surrounding  the  defenders  of  the  National 
Assembly.  At  this  moment  it  became  indispensa- 
ble to  drive  the  insurgents  to  particular  points.  To 
check  the  insurrection,  and  isolate  its  two  principal 
branches,  was  the  work  of  Saturday.  By  the  close 
of  the  day  all  communication  was  cut  off  between 
the  Clos  St.  Lazare  and  <he  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
and  also  between  this  faubourg  and  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  last 
'  barricades  of  the  Quartier  Saint  Marceau  and  the 


left  bank  of  the  Seine  were  entirely  cleared.  Yes- 
terday, on  the  right  bank,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
surgents occupied  a  few  barricades  which  had  not 
been  attacked  as  they  were  isolated.  They  were 
carried  in  the  course  of  yesterday.  There  remained 
the  Quartier  Saint  Antoine,  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  the  Clos  Saint  Lazare.  In  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine  the  insurrection  had  had  two  entire 
days  to  organize  and  fortify  itself.  It  had  for  its 
first  line  of  defence  the  canal  and  the  river,  and 
thus  prevented  attack,  except  from  a  few  points. 
The  first  rows  of  houses  were  occupied  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  entrances  of  all  the  streets  were 
barricaded.  From  several  quarters  looking  over  the 
faubourg  individuals  could  be  seen  giving  orders 
which  were  immediately  executed  by  bodies  of  the 
insurgents  at  different  points.  It  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  formed  into  brigades  and  acted 
in  concert.  The  insurgents  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  at  each  end  of  which  they 
had  constructed  a  barricade.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  Place  Walhubert,  facing  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  These  arrangements  were  made  to  pre- 
vent troops  from  crossing  the  Seine,  and  attacking 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  at  its  weakest  point. 
Across  the  canal  St.  Martin  to  the  environs  of  the 
Grenier  d'Abondance  the  insurgents  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  barracks  of  the  Celestins,  also  des- 
tined to  serve  us  outworks,  and  the  Pont  de  Da- 
miette,  which  connects  the  Quai  des  Celestins  with 
the  He  St.  Louis,  the  Place  Royale  being  at  the 
same  time  in  their  power.  The  works  extended 
along  the  Quais  and  the  small  parallel  streets,  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  as  far  as  the  Mairie  of  the  9th 
arrondissement  and  the  Rue  Geoffroy-l'Asnier,  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  thus 
forming  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  was  the  Ca- 
nal St.  Martin.  The  Clos  St.  Lazare  had  also  be- 
come a  real  fortress ;  the  Church  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  on  the  right,  the  Custom-house  on  the  left, 
were  its  outworks  ;  but  instead  of  seeking  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  to  reach  the 
line  of  the  Boulevards,  the  insurrection  seemed  to 
have  adopted  the  outer  wall  as  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions. This  wall  had  been  pierced  with  loop-holes 
all  along;  and  behind  every  loop-hole  groups  of 
insurgents  were  stationed  ;  patrols  and  signals  per- 
mitted them  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  to  com- 
bine their  efforts.  Still  in  possession  of  several 
barricades,  they  were  in  immediate  relation  with  La 
Villette,  St.  Denis,  and  Montmartre,  where  their 
forces  held  in  check  the  national  guards  of  the  e*n- 
virons,  who  were  arriving  to  succor  Paris.  This 
description  shows  that  the  insurrection,  driven  from 
the  heart  of  the  city,  was  concentrated  in  two  sub- 
urbs, contained  within  narrow  limits,  and  by  them 
transformed  into  two  fortresses.  Two  sieges  were, 
therefore,  requisite  ;  it  now  became  useless  to  take 
the  barricades  in  front  and  by  assault ;  and  the 
troops  of  the  line  could  now  give  way  to  the  artil- 
lery, the  sappers  and  miners,  now  the  principal  ac- 
tors. Whilst  the  cannon  levelled  the  barricades, 
the  sappers  made  an  opening  through  the  houses, 
to  let  the  troops  penetrate  to  the  insurgents,  or  at- 
tack them  in  their  rear,  and  often  to  turn  their  own 
barricades  against  them.  This  method,  though 
slow,  was  certain  in  its  operation,  and  saved  much 
bloodshed.  The  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  taken  on  Sunday  morning.  At  1  P.  M.,  Gen- 
eral Lamorioiere  was  the  first  to  enter  into  the 
buildings  of  the  Custom-house,  the  gates  of  which 
had  been  demolished  by  cannon.  Howitzers  swept 
the  Clos  St.  Lazare  ;  and  the  troops,  in  their  ever 
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progressive  march,  cut  the  insurrection  in  two,  re- 
pulSnff  it  on  one  side  towards  Montmartre,  on  the 
other  towards  La  Villettg  and  ttie  Faubourg  du 
Temple.  The  barriers  were  soon  reached,  and  the 
communications  reopened  between  St.  Denis  and 
Montmartre,  the  national  guards  of  which  places, 
delivered  at  length  from  intense  anxiety,  were  ena- 
bled to  offer  their  services  to  the  republic.  La 
Chapelle,  Monmartre,  and  La  Villette,  were  en- 
tirely disengaged. 

When  the  insurgents  of  the  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple sent  to  General  Lamoriciere,  to  treat  on  the 
conditions  of  surrender,  the  general,  who  was  in 
a  cafe  answered  by  reading  the  proclamation  of 
General  Cavaignac,  and  by  stating  that  the  insur- 
gents must  surrender  at  discretion,  adding  that  the 
army  and  national  guard  were  well  supplied  with 
powder  and  shot.  "  So  are  we  too,"  said  the 
delegate  of  the  insurgents,  a  young  man,  who  did 
not  deign  to  take  off  his  hat ;  and,  as  he  stood, 
he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  away. 

At  the  barrier  Rochechouart  the  insurgents  had, 
it  is  asserted,  a  quantity  of  vitriol,  with  a  fire-en- 
gine, to  throw  it  into  the  faces  of  their  assailants. 

The  Univers  gives  the  following  relative  to  the 
mission  which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  took  on 
himself  to  fulfil  with  regard  to  the  insurgents  : — 

On  Sunday  evening  the  prelate,  accompanied  by 
two  of  his  vicars-general,  proceeded  by  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  the 
combat  still  continued.  The  welcome  which  he  had 
received  from  General  Cavaignac  was  but  a  prelude 
to  what  he  met  with  in  the  places  near  the  scene 
of  the  combat.  His  resolution  was  praised  ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  citizens,  soldiers,  and  women, 
who  fell  on  their  knees,  and  were  unanimous  in 
calling  down  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  envoy  of 
God,  and  in  imploring  his  benediction.  Some 
among  them,  more  prudent  than  the  rest,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger,  perhaps  useless,  which 
he  would  incur.  His  reply  was,  "It  is  my  duty 
to  offer  up  my  life;"  and  he  was  heard  to  fre- 
quently repeat  to  himself— "i?onM.s  autem  pastor 
dot  vitam  suam  pro  ovibus  suis.''^  On  his  route  he 
entered  several  of  the  ambulances,  giving  his  bless- 
ing and  absolution  to  the  wounded.  On  reaching 
the  scene  of  combat,  which  was  then  going  on  with 
great  severity,  he  asked  the  colonel  who  was  in 
command  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  stop  his 
fire  for  a  few  moments ;  he  hoped  by  such  a  plan 
that  that  of  the  insurgents  would  also  be  suspend- 
ed, and  that  during  this  temporary  truce  he  might 
make  himself  known  and  come  to  a  parley  wuth 
them.  The  colonel,  admiring  the  feeling  of  the 
archbishop,  yielded  to  his  request,  and  the  antici- 
pations of  the  prelate  were  realized,  for  the  firing 
ceased  simultaneously  on  both  sides.  The  insur- 
gents mounted  on  the  top  of  their  barricade,  and 
held  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  in  the  air.  The 
archbishop  and  his  two  vicars-general,  M.  Jacque- 
met  and  M.  Ravinet,  advanced  towards  the  barri- 
cade. One  man  alone,  dressed  in  a  blouse  pre- 
ceded him,  carrying  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  his'hand 
as  a  mark  of  conciliation. 

The  insurgents,  on  their  part,  descended  from  their 
barricade,  some  of  them  appearing  pacifically  in- 
clined, and  others  with  menace  in  their  features  and 
in  their  language.  By  a  zeal  which  can  readily  be 
understood,  the  combatants  on  the  side  of  order 
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could  not  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  see  the  arch 
bishop  thus  exposed  to  the  rage  of  men  who  had  on 
that  very  day  murdered  some  persons  who  had  bpen 
sent  to  parley  with  them.  They  therefore  neglected 
the  request  of  the  prelate,  and  advanced,  and  were 
thus  face  to  face  with  their  enemies.  Reproaches 
and  threats  were  exchanged,  and  personal  struggles 
took  place,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  the 
ecclesiastic  sought  to  prevent  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  pontiff  who  came  there  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood,  to  save  those  who  had  taken 
up  arms,  and  their  wives  and  children.  During 
these  altercations,  which  for  some  time  delayed  the 
accomplishment  of  the  holy  mission,  a  musket  was 
fired,  but  it  is  not  known  on  which  side,  or  whether 
it  was  by  accident  or  intentionally.  In  an  instant  a 
cry  of  "  Treason,  treason  !"  arose  on  all  sides  ;  the 
combatants  retired,  and  the  firing  became  more  se- 
vere than  ever.  The  worthy  archbishop  was  thus 
placed  between  two  fires ;  he  showed  no  alarm — he 
never  thought  of  escaping  to  the  right  or  left.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  the  barricade,  and  still  accompanied 
by  his  vicars-general  he  mounted  it  and  reached  the 
summit.  He  was  thus  in  view  of  both  parties. 
The  balls  whistled  round  him,  but  at  this  time  ap- 
peared to  respect  him.  One  of  his  attendants  had 
three  balls  through  his  hat.  The  mediator  showed 
himself,  and  what  voice  could  be  more  eloquent  than 
this  heroic  apparition  !  What  thanks  ought  to  fall  on 
the  heart  of  the  pontiff,  thus  offering  and  giving  his 
blood  and  his  life  for  the  people  entrusted  to  his 
care !  What  glory  also  both  for  him  and  for  the 
faith  which  inspires  it !  But  his  sacrifice  was  to  be 
completed.  He  came  down  from  the  Calvary  where 
death  had  spared  him,  and  had  scarcely  descended  a 
few  steps,  when  he  fell,  pierced  in  the  loins  by  a  ball 
which  appeared  to  have  come  from  a  window  at  the 


side.  A  faithful  servant  who  followed  him,  un- 
known to  his  master,  endeavored  to  catch  him  in 
his  arms,  but  was  himself  wounded  in  the  side. 

Let  us,  however,  render  justice  to  every  one ; 
the  insurgents  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him 
to  the  Hospital  of  the  Quinze  Vingts,  and  placed  a 
guard  over  him.  They  procured  the  signatures  of 
all  present  to  attest  that  he  was  not  shot  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  had  first  spoken,  and  they  appeared 
very  anxious  to  have  this  point  clearly  stated.  The 
news  of  the  event  soon  spread  through  the  fau- 
bourg, and  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation. 
In  an  hour  afterwards  the  firing  ceased,  not  to  re- 
commence. The  Christian  calmness  and  serenity 
which  induced  and  sustained  the  conduct  of  the 
archbishop  never  left  him.  On  his  vicar-general, 
M.  Jacquemet,  rejoining  him,  the  archbishop  begged 
him,  as  a  friend,  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
condition.  "  Is  my  wound  serious?"  "  It  is  very 
much  so."  "Is  my  life  in  danger?"  "It  is." 
"Well  then,"  replied  the  archbishop,  "let  God 
be  praised,  and  may  he  accept  the  sacrifice  which  I 
again  offer  him  for  the  salvation  of  this  misguided 
people.  May  my  death  expiate  the  sins  which  I 
have  committed  during  my  episcopacy."  He  after- 
wards confessed,  and  received  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction,  preserving  throughout  his  severe! 
sufferings  all  his  presence  of  mind,  and  expressing 
a  satisfaction  full  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  at  hav 
ing  accomplished  what  he  called  his  duty.  "  Life; 
is  so  short,"  he  often  repeated,  "and  the  term 
which  still  remained  to  me  could  have  been  but 
short;  I  have  sacrificed  little  for  God,  for  the  mei 
created  in  his  image,  and  repurchased  wi,th  hi 
blood."  On  Monday  morning  he  was  carried  toj 
his  palace,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  the] 
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people  all  fell  on  their  knees  with  a  feeling  of  ven- 
eration. He  was  escorted  to  his  residence  by  a 
party  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  The  countenance  of 
one  of  those  gallant  youths  particularly  struck  him 
as  he  had  seen  him  fighting,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  head,  wrest  a  sabre  from  the 
hand  of  his  assailant.  He  beckoned  him  to  ap- 
proach, and  having  still  strength  enough  to  raise 
his  arms,  he  detached  a  small  crucifix  which  he 
wore  suspended  round  his  neck,  and  gave  it  to  the 
young  hero,  saying — "  Never  part  with  this  cross — 
place  it  near  your  heart,  it  will  bring  you  happi- 
ness." The  young  man,  whose  name  is  Francois 
Beiavrign^re,  of  the  7th  company  of  the  4th  bat- 
talion, joined  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  swore  to  preserve  forever  the  precious  souve- 
nir of  the  venerable  dying  prelate.  The  pain  he 
suffers  is  still  very  severe  ;  the  ball  has  not  been  ex- 
tracted, and  his  medical  attendants  have  little  hopes 
of  his  life. 

We  learn  that  at  one  o'clock  this  morning  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate  still  retained  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  fortitude 
which  virtue  and  Christianity  alone  can  bestow,  but 
no  hope  remained  of  his  surviving  beyond  a  few 
hours. 


Practical  Value  of  Science. — Many  ignorant 
despisers  of  systematic  natural  history  reproach  us 
with  wasting  our  time  on  nomenclature,  or  in  watch- 
ing and  describing  the  metamorphoses  and  general 
economy  of  insects  ;  and  contend  that  it  is  only  from 
what  they  call  "  practical"  men — that  is  to  say, 
farmers  and  gardeners — that  effective  means  of  de- 
stroying noxious  species — one  of  the  main  objects 
of  entomology,  taken  in  its  widest  scope — can  be 
looked  for.  Such  objectors  should  be  referred  to  a 
paper  read  by  M.  Gu^rin-M^neville  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  January,  1847, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  while  the  cultivators 
of  the  olive  in  the  south  of  France — who,  in  two 
years  out  of  three,  lost  oil  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
6,000,000  of  francs  annually  by  the  attacks  on  their 
olives  of  the  grub  of  a  little  fly  {Daam  olece) — were 
utterly  unable,  with  all  their  "practical"  skill,  to 
help  themselves  in  any  shape,  M.  Guerin-Mene- 
ville,  though  no  cultivator,  applying  his  entomolog- 
ical knowledge  of  the  genus  and  species  of  the 
insect,  and  of  its  peculiar  economy,  to  the  case, 
advised  that  the  olives  should  be  gathered  and 
crushed  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  before  the 
grubs  had  had  time  to  eat  the  greater  part  of  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit ;  and  by  their  adoption  of  this  sim- 
ple plan,  the  proprietors  of  olives  in  the  years  they 
are  attacked  by  the  dacas,  can  now  obtain  an  in- 
creased annual  produce  of  oil,  equal  in  value  to 
jC240,000,  which  was  formerly  lost,  in  consequence 
of  their  allowing  the  grubs  to  go  on  eating  the 
olives  till  they  dropped  from  the  tree. — Mr.  Spencers 
Address  to  the  Entom.  Society,  January,  1848. 
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Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  By  Sir  E. 
BuLWER  LvTTon.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

This  is  a  new  romance  of  Bulwer's,  founded  on 
the  great  event  which  determined  the  character  and 
destinies  of  the  British  Empire — the  contest  between 
the  Saxons  and  William  the  Norman,  at  Hastings. 


The  opposing  characters  of  William  and  Harold — 
representatives  of  their  respective  races — of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  of  Hilda  the  prophetess,  and  of  the 
fair  Edith,  are  vividly  delineated,  and  the  book  is  a 
highly  wrought  historical  romance — a  picture  of 
life  in  the  olden  times.  The  historical  and  philo- 
sophical portions  of  the  work  arc  in  keeping  with 
the  writer's  reputation. 

A  First  Book  in  Spanish.  By  Joseph  Salkeld. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Salkeld  is  already  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  '*  Compendium  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties." His  present  work  contains  full  instructions 
in  pronunciation,  a  grammar,  exercises  on  the  Ol- 
lendorff method  of  constant  imitation  and  repetition, 
reading  lessons  and  a  vocabulary — all,  in  fact,  that 
is  requisite  for  the  student.  It  seems  easy,  lucid, 
and  attractive  in  style,  as  well  as  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  combining  the  advantages 
of  recent  improvements,  from  the  best  foreign  writ- 
ers, enriched  with  much  original  matter. 

Cfiambers^  Miscellany.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall 
&  Lincoln.     Part  22. 

Like  every  former  number  it  combines  varieties 
of  literature,  and  will  please  all  who  desire  general 
and  sound  information. 

Mary  Graver;  or,  the  Trusting  Wife,  A  Temper- 
ance Tale.  By  Charles  BuRDETT.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  lessons  suggested  by  this  story  are  given 
with  good  effect.  Illustrated  by  the  touching  de- 
tails of  the  narrative  they  will  produce  the  happiest 
results. 

Notes  on  James,  Jude,  Peter  and  John.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Barnes'  admirable 
series  of  notes  on  the  New  Testament  completes, 
we  believe,  the  design  of  tWe  author.  Annexed  to 
the  present  volume  we  observe  a  long  string  of  tes- 
timonials from  distinguished  clergymen  of  Great 
Britain,  assigning  a  high  order  of  merit  to  these 
familiar  and  ably  condensed  commentaries.  For 
purposes  of  private  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  for  use  in  Sunday  schools,  &c.,  they 
cannot  be  too  warmly  commended  to  the  religious 
public. 

Kings  and  Queens;   or  Life  in   the  Palace.      By 

John  S.  C.  Abbott.     New  York:  Harper  & 

Brothers. 

Among  the  royal  persons  portrayed  in  this  agree- 
able work,  we  find  Josephine,  Maria  Louisa,  Louis 
Philippe,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Nicholas,  Leopold, 
Isabella  and  Victoria — names  that  carry  with  them 
a  world  of  interest.  Of  these  materials,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, though  presenting  little  that  was  not  already 
known,  has  made  an  agreeable,  readable  book. 
The  manner  of  treating  his  facts  is  unique,  the 
author  giving  prominence  to  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  his  subjects,  or  in  other  words  depicting, 
so  far  as  could  be  expected,  "  Life  in  the  Palace." 
The  book  is  likely  to  be  popular,  among  young 
people  especially. 
The  Dying  Robin,  and  other    Talts,  by  Joseph 

Alden,  D.  D. 

A  neat  little  volume  of  domestic  sketches  suita- 
ble for  family  reading.  Like  all  the  author's  juve- 
nile series,  the  present  collection  seems  adapted  to 
convey  good  instruction  as  well  as  amusement. 
Harper  and  Brothers  are  the  publishers. 
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PnospECTUs.— This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
l^ittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ibly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
ipirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
icope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
jatisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
triticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  :  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Alhenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
tomprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
fcnd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Serpice,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Frasefs,  Tail's,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
nse  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
rariety  by  importations  from  the  continentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyage* 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  sha.l  systematically  and  very  ulW 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desiralde  t«. 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movemenl — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g^iod  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  worL"  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals^ 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishin;^  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  menial  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  tlmt,  by  "winnmc ins;'  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,'^  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  pubUc  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
I  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
Ihankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  ^■'  To 
insure  reo;ularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
tddresseato  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  .supplied  as 
'bllows : — 


Four  copies  for 
Nine  "  « 
Twelve «       " 


$20  00 
S40  00 
$50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
kanas«-inely  bound,  and  packed  ia  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  ro/?/me  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  do.lar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  mav 
ce  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
haace  their  value.  °        ^ 

Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay  The  price  of  the  bindine  is 
bO  cents  a  volume  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  thore  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
rolumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangemenl«, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion 01  this  work — and  for  doin^  this  a  lib&ral  commissio;^ 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  w«.  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  come* 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspap«"i 
postage,  (licts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  und 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,th'J 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  o* 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  greai; 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  liter-^ture  and  ..o\.r...  ,„>.•  k    v       a  ■    S^^s^^^G'^on,  27  Dec,  1845. 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  uscfuh     It  cSns^-nS  mI  I  r'"'"'^  '"  ^r'T  ^"'^  '"  'r"  •^"""^'•yv^^^'' 

PnMuV,  I-nm.i-iTP  h.it  fhis  hv  ifc  i-n.ma^L  "  .^°'}'^'"s  indccd  the  exposition  oniy  of  the  current    iterature  of  the 
KIm  S'lSr^i™  J'ul.'Pi.'.r^™"  "'"'  -'^  comprehensin,,  includes  a  /onrai.ur.  of  'he  t>™-  -^^  „ 
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From  the  Spectator. 
CATLIN's   notes    in   EUROPE.* 

In  his  former  volumes,  Mr.  Catlin  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  rambles  among  the  yet  remaining 
tribes  of  Red  Indians ;  intermingling  accounts  of 
the  history,  character,  and  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes  with  the  autobiographical  narrative  of  his 
adventures,  and  the  incidents  that  occurred  in  form- 
ing his  collection  of  curiosities  and  portraits  of 
chiefs  and  "  braves."  His  Notes  in  Europe  con- 
tinue the  subject,  with  no  other  difference  than 
arises  from  circumstances.  Instead  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  forming  his  collection,  we  hav.e  now  the 
troubles  of  conveying  and  the  excitement  of  exhib- 
iting it.  The  "  noble  savage"  is  transported  from 
the  wilderness  to  the  populous  cities  of  England 
and  France,  without  much  gain  to  the  romance  of 
his  character,  but  without  much  loss,  in  compari- 
son to  civilized  men.  The  chiefs  are  no  longer 
the  sole  objects ;  Queen  Victoria,  King  Louis 
Philippe,  the  royal  families,  and  the  fashionable 
world,  divide  the  crown  ;  but  in  the  speechful  en- 
counter with  educated  Europe  the  Red  Indian  main- 
tains his  preeminence  as  an  orator.  Measured 
against  the  great  masterpieces  of  art,  the  sponta- 
neous thanks  of  these  Red  men  may  not  go  for 
much,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  occasion  ; 
but  the  matter  was  appropriate,  the  spirit  fresh, 
and  though  the  form  is  odd,  the  whole  looks  natu- 
ral against  the  good-natured  conventionalisms  of 
fashion  "saying  something  proper." 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  persons  who  give 
their  attention  to  public  amusements,  that  Mr.  Cat- 
lin opened  his  Indian  Gallery  in  1840  ;  and  that 
after  exciting  the  attention  of  London,  the  proprie- 
tor started  on  a  provincial  tour.  When  he  was  at 
Manchester,  meditating  a  return  to  America,  a 
party  of  the  Ojibbeways  arrived  in  this  country  on 
a  speculation;  and  their  importer,  a  Mr.  Rankin, 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Catlin  i<^r  the  In- 
dians to  exhibit  in  his  gallery,  under  iiis  superin- 
tendence and  lectureship.  When  Mr.  Rankin 
thought  he  had  picked  up  enough  to  be  able  to  as- 
sume the  manager  himself,  he  separated  from  Mr. 
Catlin,  who  again  thought  of  returning  to  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  a  party  of  Iowa  Indians,  a  more  primitive 
tribe  from  the  confines  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.  Another  arrangement 
was  made  with  their  importer.*  Mr.  Catlin  exhib- 
ited them  in  London,  travelled  with  them  through 
England  and  Scotland,  next  carried  them  to  Dub- 

*  Catlin's  Notes  of  Eight  Years'  Travel  and  Residence 
in  Europe,  with  his  North  American  Indian  Collection. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  the  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  three  different  Parties  of  American  Indians  whom 
he  introduced  to  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium.   In  two  volumes.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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lin,  and  finally  to  Paris.  The  narrative  of  these 
volumes  embraces  Mr.  Catlin's  story  from  his  quit- 
ting New  York  with  his  collection  and  a  couple  of 
grisly  bears,  through  all  his  Anglican  and  Gallic 
experiences,  until  he  settled  quietly  down  at  his 
atelier  in  Paris  to  paint  commissions  for  Louis 
Philippe.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  consists 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  bears  and  his  right-hand 
man  Daniel ;  his  observations  on  fashionable  life 
and  royal  personages  ;  the  conduct  and  ideas  of 
his  public  audiences  ;  and  above  all,  the  impres- 
sions which  Europe  and  Europeans  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  with  their  behavior  and  dis- 
course in  the  different  situations  into  which  they 
were  thrown. 

Like  his  Letters  on  the  North  American  Indians^. 
Mr.  Catlin's  present  work  is  somewhat  literal  in 
character  and  diff'use  in  style.  It  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  the  minute  in  description,  which,  though 
not  fatiguing,  because  of  the  simplicity  and  unflag- 
ging animal  spirits  of  the  author,  is  yet  unattractive. 
When  we  look  at  the  opportunities  Mr.  Catlin 
possessed,  and  the  novelty  of  many  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  a  better  book  might 
have  been  expected.  Besides  that  the  minute  andj 
the  literal  predominate  too  much,  the  observer  often 
seems  not  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  what  was 
passing  before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  shows  a  shade 
too  much  of  the  court  chronicler  in  his  minglings 
with  the  great.  At  the  same  time,  his  minuteness 
is  so  obviou»fy  natural  and  in  good  faith,  that  when 
the  subject  bears  a  full  exhibition  or  a  literal  re- 
port his  fulness  conveys  a  matter-of-fact  reality. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  when  it  is  trivial  the  author 
beoomes  flat.  The  worst  example  of  this  both  in 
point  of  literature  and  taste  is  a  series  of  stories 
about  some  foolish  woman  who  had  a  penchant  for 
one  of  each  set  of  Indians  ;  and  Mr.  Catlin  tells  of 
the  attendances  and  conversations  of  "  the  jolly  fat 
dame"  usque  ad  nauseam.  This  idle  stuff"  is  in- 
deed a  great  blot  in  the  book,  and  should  have 
been  omitted  altogether. 

In  spite  of  such  blemishes,  however,  the  vol- 
umes are  real,  readable,  and  amusing.  The  trou- 
bles with  the  bears  during  the  voyage,  on  their 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  in  their  railway  journey, 
are  often  very  laughable.  The  determined  enter- 
prising character  of  Mr.  Catlin,  and  his  energy  in 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  his  exhibition,  are 
autobiographical .  Mr.  Augustus  Murray,  the  trav- 
eller and  novelist,  was  an  old  Prairie  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Catlin  ;  and  he  comes  out  as  active  and  de- 
termined in  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  former- 
companion  of  the  far  West,  among  the  fashionable 
world  and  with  royalty,  as  he  was  in  traversing 
the  West  itself;  the  masquerade  at  Almack's  a& 
Indian  chiefs  is  quite  a  scene.     The  sketches  of 
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society  are  indifferent;  but,  luckily,  they  are  few.  | 
The  interviews  with  royalty  derive  their  attraction 
from  their  subject.  The  traits  of  John  Bull  at  the 
exhibitft)ns  often  seem  much  exaggerated.  The 
great  interest  of  the  book  is  the  Indians.  The 
isolated  few,  who  have  hitherto  come  to  Europe 
at  different  times,  were  persons  who  had  travelled 
hither  with  men  of  knowledge  and  position,  or  half- 
castes  who  smack  of  the  adventurer,  or  stray  sav- 
ages of  whom  little  has  been  published.  The  In- 
dians of  Mr.  Catlin  were  a  community,  with  chiefs 
and  several  classes ;  and  though  perhaps  not  of 
the  most  chivalrous  kind  of  Red  Indians,  or  they 
would  not  have  come  hither  to  exhibit  themselves, 
they  were  a  genuine  article,  and  no  further  sophis- 
ticated than  by  acquaintance  with  the  whites. 

Both  Ojibbeways  and  loways  were  frequently 
beset  by  religious  persons  who  wished  to  convert 
them.  At  first  they  tried  the  excuse  of  the  Roman 
proconsul,  "At  a  more  convenient  season  I  will 
hear  thee."  When  this  failed,  they  listened  with 
-their  wonted  gravity  and  politeness ;  replying  in 
speeches  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
theology,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  something 
more  than  the  tu  quoque. 

My  friends,  we  feel  thankful  for  the  information 
and  advice  which  you  come  to  give  us ;  for  we 
know  that  you  are  good  men  and  sincere,  and  that 
we  are  like  children,  and  stand  in  need  of  advice. 

We  have  lintened  to  your  words,  and  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them.  We  have  heard  the  same 
words  in  our  own  aountry,  where  there  have  been 
many  white  people  V)  speak  them,  and  our  ears 
have  never  been  shut  against  them. 

We  have  tried  to  understand  white  man's  reli- 
gion, but  we  cannot — it  is  medicine  to  us,  and  we 
think  we  have  no  need  of  it.  Our  religion  is  sim- 
ple, and  the  Great  Spirit  who  gave  it  to  us  has  taught 
us  all  how  to  understand  it.  We  believe  that  the 
Great  Spirit  made  our  religion  for  us,  and  white 
man's  religion  for  white  men.  Their  sins  we  be- 
lieve are  much  greater  than  ours,  and  peihaps  the 
Great  Spirit  has  thought  it  best  therefore  to  give 
them  a  different  religion. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  Ojibbeways.  At 
Glasgow  the  patience  of  the  loways  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  even  Indian  politeness  gave  way. 

They  were  introduced  to  the  Indians  and  their 
object  explained  by  Jeffrey.  The  war-chief  then 
said  to  them,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  floor  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  that  he  did  n't  see  any  necessity  of 
their  talking  at  all ;  for  all  they  would  have  to  say 
they  had  heard  from  much  more  intellio-ent-looking 
men  than  they  were,  in  London  and  in  other  places, 
and  they  had  given  their  answers  at  full  length, 
which  Chippehola  [Mr.  Catlin]  had  written  all  down. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  will  tell  you, 
that  when  we  first  came  over  to  this  country  we 
thought  that  where  you  had  so  many  preachers,  so 
many  to  read  and  explain  the  good  book,  we  should 
find  the  white  people  all  good  and  sober  people  • 
but  as  we  travel  about  we  find  this  was  all  a  mis- 
take. When  we  first  came  over  we  thought  that 
white  man's  religion  would  make  all  people  aood 
and  we  then  would  have  been  glad  to  talk  with°you  ' 
but  now  we  cannot  say  that  we  like  to  do  it  any 
more.      ••••*»»•' 


"  My  friends,  I  am  willing  to  talk  with  you  if  it 
can  do  any  good  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
poor  and  hungry  people  that  we  see  in  your  streets 
every  day  when  we  ride  out.  We  see  hundreds  of 
little  children  with  their  naked  feet  in  the  snow ; 
and  we  pity  them,  for  we  know  they  are  hungry, 
and  we  give  them  money  every  time  we  pass  by 
them.  In  four  days  we  have  given  twenty  dollars 
to  hungry  children — we  give  our  money  only  to  chil- 
dren. We  are  told  that  the  fathers  of  these  children 
are  in  the  houses  where  they  sell  fire-water,  and  are 
drunk,  and  in  their  words  they  every  moment  abuse 
and  insult  the  Great  Spirit.  You  talk  about  sending 
black-coats  among  the  Indians ;  now  we  have  no 
such  poor  children  among  us ;  we  have  no  such 
drunkards,  or  people  who  abuse  the  Great  Spirit. 
Indians  dare  not  do  so.  They  pray  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  he  is  kind  to  them.  Now  we  think  it 
would  be  better  for  your  teachers  all  to  stay  at  home, 
and  go  to  work  right  here  in  your  own  streets, 
where  all  your  good  work  is  wanted.  This  is  my 
advice.  I  would  rather  not  say  any  more."  (To 
this  all  responded  ^^IIow,  how,  how!''^) 

The  rags,  the  hungry  looks,  and  the  begging  in 
the  streets,  as  they  daily  rode  through  them,  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  Indians,  and  seemed 
to  neutralize  in  their  minds  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation ;  whose  best  points  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  undervalue  or  disregard,  from  the  simplicity 
of  their  habits.  The  four  things  that  made  the 
most  striking  and  doubtless  the  most  enduring  im- 
pression on  their  minds  were  the  cathedral  churches, 
(especially  York  cathedral,)  railway  travelling,  a 
cotton-mill,  and  a  London  brewery.  The  cotton- 
mill  was  perhaps  the  most  surprising. 

I  had  received  an  invitation  to  bring  them  to 
Stockport,  to  examine  the  cotton-mill  of  Mr.  Orrell, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  fine.st  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  availed  myself  of  his  kindness,  by  making  a 
visit  to  it  with  them.  With  his  customary  polite- 
ness, he  showed  us  through  it,  and  explained  it  in 
all  its  parts  ;  so  that  the  Indians,  as  well  as  myself, 
were  able  to  appreciate  its  magnitude,  and  its  in- 
genious construction. 

Upon  this  giant  machine  the  Indians  looked  in 
perfect  amazement ;  though  it  is  a  sUidied  part  of 
their  earliest  education  not  to  exhibit  surprise  or 
emotion  at  anything,  however  mysterious  or  incom- 
prehensible it  may  be.  There  was  enough,  howev- 
er, in  the  symmetry  of  this  wonderful  construction, 
when  in  full  operation,  to  overcome  the  rules  of  any 
education  that  would  subdue  the  natural  impulses 
of  astonishment  and  admiration.  They  made  no 
remarks,  nor  did  they  ask  any  questions,  but  listened 
closely  to  all  the  explanations ;  and,  in  their  con- 
versations for  weeks  afterwards,  admitted  their  be- 
wildering astonishment  at  so  wonderful  a  work  of 
human  invention. 

At  Paris  they  went,  among  other  places,  to  the 
dog-market. 

There  was  every^ort  of  whelp  and  cnr  that  could 
be  found  in  Christendom,  from  the  veriest  minimum 
of  dog  to  the  stateliest  mastiff  and  Newfoundland  ; 
and  at  Jim  and  the  Doctor's  approach  hundreds  of 
them  barked  and  howled,  many  broke  their  strings,, 
some  laid  upon  their  backs  and  yelled,  (no  doubt, 
if  one  could  have  understood  their  language,)  that 
they  never  saw  before  in  their  lives  so  ill-lookmg 
and  frightful  a  couple,  and  so  alarming  a  set  as  those 
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who  were  foUowinor  behind  them.  Jim  wanted  to 
buy ;  and  the  business-meaning  of  his  face  being 
discovered,  there  wore  all  sorts  of  offers  made  him, 
and  every  kind  of  pup  protruded  into  his  face ;  but 
the  barking  of  dogs  was  such  that  no  one  could  be 
heard,  and  then  many  a  poor  dog  was  knocked  flat 
with  a  broom,  or  whatever  was  handiest,  and  others 
were  choked  to  stop  their  noise.  No  one  wanted 
to  stand  the  din  of  this  canine  Bedlam  longer  than 
was  necessary  for  Jim  to  make  his  choice  ;  which 
the  poor  fellow  was  endeavoring  to  do  with  the 
greatest  despatch  possible.  His  mode  was  rather 
different  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  testing  the  qual- 
ities he  was  looking  for,  which  was  by  feeling  of 
the  ribs ;  and  having  bargained  for  one  that  he 
thought  would  fit  him,  the  lookers-on  were  some- 
what amused  at  his  choice.  He  made  them  under- 
stand by  his  signs  that  they  were  going  to  eat  it ; 
when  the  poor  woman  screamed  out,  "Diable! 
mange  pas,  mange  pas  !  venez,  venez,  ma  pauvre 
bete!" 

Franconi  had  talked  of  engaging  the  Indians  on 
condition  that  they  '*  were  good  riders  ;"  and  when 
they  visited  him  a  trial  was  made,  hut  with  an  un- 
satisfactory result. 

The  horse  was  led  into  the  area  and  placed  upon 
the  track  for  their  chariot  races,  which  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion being  put,  "Who  will  rideV  it  was  soon 
agreed  that  Jim  should  try  it  first.  "  Wal,  me  try 
em,"  said  Jim  ;  *'  me  no  ride  good,  but  me  try  em 
little."  He  was  already  prepared,  with  his  shield 
and  quiver  upon  his  back,  and  his  long  and  shining 
lance  in  his  hand.  The  horse  was  held  ;  though, 
with  all  its  training,  it  was  some  time,  with  its  two 
or  three  grooms  about  it,  before  they  could  get  the 
frightened  creature  to  stand  steady  enough  for  Jim 
to  mount.  In  the  first  effort  which  they  thought 
he  was  making  to  get  on,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  ungirthing  the  saddle,  which  he 
flung  upon  the  ground,  and  throwing  his  buffalo 
robe  across  the  animal's  back  and  himself  astride, 
the  horse  dashed  off  at  his  highest  speed.  Jim  saw 
that  the  animal  was  used  to  the  track  ;  and  the 
course  being  clear,  he  leaned  forward  and  brandish- 
ed his  lance,  and  every  time  he  came  round  and 
passed  us  sounded  a  charge  in  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  war-whoop.  The  riding  was  pleasing,  and  sur- 
prised M.  Franconi  exceedingly ;  and  when  he 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  stop,  he  gave  his  sig- 
nal for  Jim  to  pull  up ;  but  seeing  no  slack  to  the 
animal's  pace,  and  Jim  still  brandishitig  his  weapons 
in  the  air,  and  sounding  the  war-whoop  as  he  passed, 
he  became  all  at  once  alarmed  for  the  health  of  his 
horse.  The  Indians  at  this  time  were  all  in  a  roar 
of  laughter;  and  the  old  gentleman  was  placing 
himself  and  his  men  upon  the  track  as  Jim  came 
round  with  uplifted  arms,  to  try  to  stop  the  animal's 
speed,  just  finding  at  that  time  that  Jim  had  rode  in 
the  true  prairie  style,  without  using  the  bridle,  and 
which,  by  his  neglect  of  it,  had  got  out  of  his  reach 
when  he  would  have  used  it  to  pull  up  with.  Jim 
still  dashed  by  them,  brandishing  his  lance  as  they 
came  in  his  way ;  when  they  retreated  and  ran  to 
head  him  in  another  place,  he  there  passed  them 
also,  and  passed  them  and  menaced  them  again  and 
again  as  he  came  around.  The  alarm  of  the  poor 
old  gentleman  for  the  life  of  his  horse  became  very 
conspicuous  ;  and,  with  additional  efforts  with  his 
men  and  a  little  pulling  up  by  Jim,  who  had  at  length 
found  the  rein,  the  poor  affrighted  and  half-dead 


I  animal  was  stopped,  and  Jim,  leaping  off,  walked 
to  the  middle  of  the  area,  where  we  were  in  a  group, . 
laughing  to  the  greatest  excess  at  the  fun.  The 
poor  horse  was  near  done  over,  and  led  away  by 
the  grooms.  M.  Franconi  came  and  merely  bade' 
us  good-bye,  and  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  us. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepi/s,  F. 
R.  8. ,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  tJie  Reigns 
of  C/iarles  II.  and  James  II.  With  a  Life  aud 
Notes.  By  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke.  The 
third  edition,  considerably  enlarged.  Vol.  T. 
Colburn. 

The  possessors  of  the  two  first  editions  of  Pe- 
pys^  Diary  will  have  strong  reason  to  complain^ 
if  the  additions,  which  are  here  made  to  that  eel-, 
ebrated  and  most  entertaining  book,  are  not  placed 
within  their  reach  by  a  separate  and  independent 
publication.  Lord  Braybrooke,  with  whom  the 
responsibility  of  the  original  omission  rests,  and 
who  has  consented  to  the  restoration  with  evident 
reluctance,  talks  slightingly,  in  his  present  pre- 
face, of  the  value  of  the  matter  restored.  "  It. 
cannot,"  he  says,  "  be  expected  to  be  of  the  same 
historical  value  as  the  portions  originally  pub- 
lished ;  nor  would  it,  indeed,  be  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate such  a  result,  unless  the  editorial  duties 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  performed  in  a 
most  careless  manner."  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  there  is  a  worse  fault  in  an  editor  than  care- 
lessness. There  may  be  a  very  presumptuous 
over-care ;  a  too  peremptory  habit  of  assuming  the 
excellence  of  one's  own  judgment,  and  exercising 
it  too  freely.  This  we  regret  to  have  to  charge 
Lord  Braybrooke  with.  His  second  thought  con- 
demns his  first.  Out  of  what  he  now  replaces  in 
this  famous  Diary,  we  judge  him  for  what  he  for- 
merly omitted,  and  have  no  confidence  in  him  for, 
what  he  continues  to  suppress.  He  tells  us  he, 
has  now  inserted  every  passage  in  its  proper  place, 
"  with  the  exception,  only,  of  such  entries  as  were 
devoid  of  the  slightest  interest,  and  many  others, 
of  so  indelicate  a  character,  that  no  one  with  a  well- 
regulated  mind  will  regret  their  loss."  The  |'  in- 
delicacy" we  have  nothing  to  say  about ;  but 
Lord  Braybrooke  has  not  satisfied  us  that  he  can 
properly  estimate  the  various  degrees  of  "  inter- 
eet"  which  may  attach  to  such  a  work  as  Pepys^ 
Diary. 

"  Some  persons  even  assumed,"  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  "  that  the  most 
entertaining  passages  had  been  excluded"  from 
the  former  editions  ;  and  he  seems  triumphantly 
to  imply,  (with  an  odd  sort  of  pride  for  an  editor,) 
that  his  restorations,  by  their  dulness,  will  suffi- 
ciently rebut  the  assumption.  But  we  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  by  their  liveliness  they  justify  it. 
We  pronounce  them,  without  hesitation,  entitled  ^ 
to  rank  with  "the  most  entertaining  passages." 
Lord  Braybrooke  has  given  us  no  help  in  the 
comparison,  it  is  true;  having  as  scrupulously, 
avoided  any  indication  of  what  is  new  in  the  vol- 
ume, as  he  refuses  the  least  clue  to  the  pages 
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where  suppression  is  still  practised,  (both  utterly 
unjustifiable  steps  in  an  editor,  placed  as  Lord 
Braybrooke  now  is  ;)  but  we  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  compare  the  editions,  and  can,  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  state  the  result.  We  should  say 
that  upwards  of  a  third  of  the  present  volume  is 
entirely  new.  The  restorations,  often  very  con- 
siderable, occur  in  almost  every  page.  They  are 
chiefly  (not  always,  as  in  the  carious  descriptions 
connected  with  the  expedition  to  bring  Charles  the 
Second  to  England)  of  private  and  domestic  mat- 
ters ;  but  this  constitutes  their  charm,  and  even 
— with  deference  to  Lord  Braybrooke — their  "  his- 
torical value." 

Pepys'  contribution  to  history  is  sui  generis.  It 
is  the  inextricable  blending  of  little  and  great  that 
makes  its  peculiar  worth.  His  public  news  would 
be  nothing  without  his  court  scandal,  and  his  talk 
of  the  king's  measures,  without  the  king's  mis- 
tresses, would  be  quite  incomplete.  Who  would 
care  for  his  odd  moralizings  on  the  downfall  of 
parties,  if  the  changes  in  his  own  silk  suit  and  sil- 
ver-buttoned black  camlet  cloak,  did  not  occupy 
as  much  of  his  care  ;  and  what  would  anybody 
give  for  bis  diligent  attendances  at  his  office,  or 
upon  public  men,  if  he  had  not  quite  as  diligently 
attended  every  play,  wedding,  christening,  charity 
sermon,  bull-baiting,  execution,  fire,  riot,  concert, 
book-stall,  city  feast,  merry-making,  philosophical 
meeting,  and  high  jinks  or  low  jinks  celebration, 
going  on  within  his  reach  1  You  cannot  separate 
the  public  and  private,  the  historical  and  domestic, 
in  Pepys^  Diary.  You  must  judge  of  them  to- 
gether ;  and  be  content  to  receive  from  them,  if 
not  the  most  critically  exact  impression  of  any  giv- 
en public  event,  by  far  the  most  correct  general 
idea  of  private  manners  and  habits  in  those  days, 
colored  with  the  richest  traits  of  the  moving  com- 
edy of  life,  and  reflecting,  with  astonishing  force 
and  graphic  truth,  the  most  minute  local  peculiari- 
ties of  the  actual  existence  of  our  countrymen  two 
centuries  ago.  / 

Our  extracts  (to  which,  for  the  present,  we 
shall  chiefly  restrict  ourselves,  reserving  further 
remark  for  the  next  volume,  already  announced 
for  immediate  publication)  shall  be  invariably  taken 
from  the  new  matter.  This,  however,  though  ena- 
blmg  the  reader,  in  some  respect,  to  judge  of  its 
value,  will  not  always  help  him  to  a  thoroughly 
correct  estimate;  for  v.e  cannot  quote  the  old 
matter  and  the  new  too  ;  and  it  is  in  the  curious 
juxtaposition  of  passages,  that  very  much  of  Pe- 
pys' amusement,  and  even  interest,  lies.  Our  first 
extract  is,  in  some  sort  an  illustration  of  this,  and 
follow.     Pepys   is   ir,   Westminster 


others   will 
Hall  .— 


Saw  the  heads  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw  and  Ire 
ton,  set  up  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall.  I  went 
by  coach  to  the  playhouse  at  the  theatre  Our 
coach  in  King  street  breaking,  and  so  took  'anoth- 
er. Here  we  saw  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  which  I 
lately  saw,  but  though  pleasant  for  the  dancina  and 
wngmg,  I  do  not  find  good  for  any  wit  or  dlssign 


Why  should  the  editor  have  stopped,  in  his 
former  editions,  at  the  exhibition  of  Cromwell's 
head,  and  not  given  us  the  play-house  entertain- 
ment that  followed  1 

Why,  in  the  very  first  mention  of  Pepys'  great 
object  of  gossip  and  admiration.  Lady  Castleraaine, 
(Madame  Palmer,)  should  the  last  six  words  have 
been  squeamishly  omitted  1 

Late  writing  letters ;  great  doings  of  musique  at 
the  next  house,  which  was  Whally's;  the  King 
and  Dukes  there  with  Madame  Palmer,  a  pretty 
woman  that  they  had  a  fancy  to,  to  make  her  hus- 
band a  cuckold. 

Why  should  Lord  Braybrooke  have  been  so  ten- 
der of  the  reputation  of  Pepys' cousin.  Lord  Sand- 
wich, as  to  suppress  this  couple  of  lines  ? 

Dined  with  my  Lord,  whom  I  find  plainly  to  be 
a  sceptic  in  all  things  of  religion,  but  to  be  a  perfect 
stoic. 

Why  so  chary  of  the  general  reputation  of  bish- 
ops as  to  gag  poor  Pepys  for  what  he  had  already 
prayed  God  might  forgive  him — blabbing  a  bit  of 
irreverent  gossip  against  a  right-reverend  of  the 
Restoration  1 

7th.  By  water  to  White  Hall,  and  thence  to 
Westminster,  and  staid  at  the  Parliament-door  long 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Coventry,  which  vexed  me. 
Thence  to  the  Lord's  House,  and  stood  within  the 
House,  while  the  Bishops  and  Lords  did  stay  till 
the  Chancellor's  coming,  and  then  we  were  put 
out ;  and  they  to  prayers.  There  comes  a  Bishop; 
and  while  he  was  rigging  himself,  he  bid  his  man 
listen  at  the  door,  whereabout  in  the  prayers  they 
were  ;  but  the  man  told  him  something,  but  could 
not  tell  whereabouts  it  was  in  the  prayers,  nor  the 
Bishop,  neither,  but  laughed  at  the  conceit ;  so 
went  in  :  but,  God  forgive  me !  I  did  tell  it  by  and 
by  to  people,  and  did  say  that  the  man  said  that 
they  were  about  something  of  saving  their  souls, 
but  could  not  tell  whereabouts  in  the  prayers  that 
was. 

In  a  word,  let  us  say  that  there  is  hardly  a 
passage  restored,  which  does  not,  in  some  enter- 
taining way  or  other,  throw  light  that  we  would 
not  willingly  lose,  either  upon  the  character  of 
Pepys  himself,  or  upon  incidents  and  peculiarities 
of  the  age.  His  gradual  ascent  in  the  world,  his 
own  amusing  notices  of  it,  and  the  little  peculiari- 
ties of  temper,  and  sacrifices  to  social  dignity, 
which  a  little  dashed  his  interviews  with  his  poor- 
er relatives,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  have  never 
been  perfectly  revealed  to  us  till  now.  His  sister, 
it  seems,  wanted  very  much  to  live  with  him  when 
he  was  getting  up  in  the  world,  but  he  had  objec- 
tions : 

My  father  and  I  discoursed  seriously  about  my 
sister's  coming  to  live  with  me,  and  yet  I  am  much 
afraid  of  her  ill-nature.  I  told  her  plainly  my 
mind  was  to  have  her  come  not  as  a  sister  but  as  a 
servant,  which  she  promised  me  that  she  would, 
and  with  many  thanks  did  weep  for  joy. 

She  comes,  and  he  puts  his  determination  into  ef- 
fect. 

Home  to  dinner,  where  I  found  Pall  (my  sister) 
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was  come  ;  but  I  do  not  let  her  sit  down  at  table  I 
with  me,  which  I  do  at  first  that  she  may  not  ex- 
pect it  hereafter  from  me.  To  Mr.  George  Mon- 
tagu about  the  business  of  election,  and  he  did  give 
me  a  piece  in  gold ;  so  to  my  Lord's,  and  got  the 
chest  of  plate  brought  to  the  Exchequer,  and  my 
brother  Spicer  put  into  his  treasury.  I  took  a  turne 
in  the  Hall,  and  bought  the  King  and  Chancellor's 
speeches  at  the  dissolving  the  Parliament  last  Sat- 
urday. 

It  is  evident  they  do  not  agree,  however,  thoygh 
Pall  does  always  her  share  of  work,  and,  when 
the  old  servant  goes  away,  does  all  of  it  till  the 
new  one  comes.  So,  at  last.  Pall  is  sent  off  al- 
together, "in  the  wagon,"  and  "crying  exceed- 
ingly." 

A  new  maid,  the  readers  of  Pepys  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  told,  was  an  object  of  some  interest,  and 
of  very  opposite  tastes  to  that  gentleman  and  his 
wife. 

10th.  This  morning  came  the  mayde  that  my 
wife  hath  lately  hired  for  a  chamber-may de.  She 
is  very  ugly,  so  that  I  cannot  care  for  her,  but  oth- 
erwise she  seems  very  good.  To  the  theatre — 
"  The  Merry  Devill  of  Edmunton,"  a  very  merry 
play,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  which  pleased  me 
well. 

The  dramatic  notices  in  the  restored  passages 
are  abundant,  and  often  very  curious  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  stage.  We  take  a  few,  for 
the  suppression  of  which  we  cannot  divine  a  rea- 
son that  vvould  not  equally  have  applied  lo  the 
suppression  of  the  whole  Diary.  Mr.  Pepys  had 
early  taken  special  occasion  to  speak  of  being 
"  troubled  in  mind  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
mind  my  business,  but  to  be  so  much  in  love  of 
plays,"  and  this,  too,  for  the  same  inexplicable 
reason.  Lord  Braybrooke  suppressed. 

Pepys  is  not  a  very  reliable  dramatic  critic,  as 
his  friends  already  know  ;  but  his  notices  have 
amusing  points  in  them. 

28ih.  To  the  theatre,  and  there  saw  "  Argalus 
and  Parthenia,"  where  a  woman  acted  Parthenia, 
and  come  afterwards  on  the  stage  in  men's  clothes, 
and  had  the  best  legs  that  ever  I  saw,  and  I  was 
very  well  pleased  with  it.  Thence  to  the  King's 
ale-house,  and  thither  sent  for  a  belt-maker,  and 
bought  of  him  a  handsome  belt  for  second  mourn- 
ing, which  cost  me  24s.,  and  is  very  neat. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  in  the  heyday  of 
popularity  then,  but  Pepys  could  go  against  the 
fashion,  and  we  have  always  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  forms  his  opinion  for  himself. 

9th.  Creed  and  I  to  Whitefriars  to  the  Play- 
house, and  saw  "  The  Mad  Lover,"  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  it  acted,  which  I  like  pretty  well. 

10th.  (Lord's  day.)  Took  physique  all  day, 
and,  God  forgive  me,  did  spend  it  in  reading  of 
some  little  French  romances.  At  night  my  wife 
and  I  did  please  ourselves  talking  of  our  going  into 
France,  which  I  hope  to  effect  this  summer. 

Again,  (we  should  like  to  have  known  Mr. 
Townsend — Cocklctop  was  nothing  to  him)  : 

6th.  Among  other  things  met  with  Mr.  Town- 
send,  who  told  of  his  mistake  the  other  day,  to  put 


both  his  legs  through  one  of  his  knees  of  his  breech- 
es, and  went  so  all  day.  Creed  and  I  to  Salsbury 
Court,  and  there  saw  "  Love's  Quarrell"  acted  the 
first  time,  but  I  do  not  like  the  design  nor  words. 

The  mere  fact  of  attendance  at  the  play  in  the 
following  passage,  was  given  in  the  early  editions  ; 
but  the  amusing  characteristic  notices  which  go 
before  and  follow  it,  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time  : 

18th.  Towards  Westminster  by  water.  I  land- 
ed my  wife  at  Whitefriars,  with  5/.  tb  buy  her  a  pet- 
ticoat, and  my  father  persuaded  her  to  buy  a  most 
fine  cloth,  of  26s.  a  yard,  and  a  rich  lace,  that  the 
petticoat  will  come  to  51.  ;  but  she  doing  it  very  in- 
nocently, I  could  not  be  angry.  Captain  Ferrers 
took  me  and  Creed  to  the  Cockpit  play,  the  first 
that  I  have  had  time  to  see  since  my  coming  from 
sea — "  The  Loyall  Subject,"  where  one  Kinaston, 
a  boy,  acted  the  Duke's  sister,  but  made  the  loveli- 
est lady  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  After  the  play 
done,  we  went  to  drink,  and,  by  Captain  Ferrers' 
means,  Kinaston,  and  another  that  acted  Archas 
the  General,  came  and  drank  with  us. 

Some  new  theatrical  notices  are  in  the  follow- 
ing, which,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  lines 
about  Cromwell  and  his  associates,  was  struck  bod- 
ily out  of  the  early  editions.  Yet  what  can  be 
more  characteristic  of  Pepys  than  all  the  entries  1 
His  basting  the  servant  girl  with  a  broom — his 
anger  at  the  sweet  sauce  with  the  leg  of  mutton — 
his  fiddling  till  he  goes  to  oflSce — his  trouble  to 
get  nothing  by  the  "deadly  number  of  pardons" 
he  has  been  signing — and  his  taste  for  old  Fuller 
while  his  wife  is  indulging  in  Great  Cyrus — de- 
served, certainly,  a  better  fate  than  wholesale  sup- 
pression. 

December  1st.  This  morning,  observing  some 
things  to  be  laid  up  not  as  they  should  be  by  my 
girl,  I  took  a  broom  and  basted  her  till  she  cried  ex- 
tremely, which  made  me  vexed  ;  but,  before  I  went 
out,  I  left  her  appeased.  Went  to  my  Lord  St. 
Albans'  lodgings,  and  found  him  in  bed,  talking  to 
a  priest,  (he  looked  like  one,)  that  leaned  along 
over  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  and  there  I  desired  to 
know  his  mind  about  making  the  Katch  stay  longer, 
which  I  got  ready  for  him  the  other  day.  He  seems 
to  be  a  fine,  civil  gentleman.  There  fell  into  our 
company  old  Mr.  Flower  and  another  gentleman, 
who  did  tell  us  how  a  Scotch  knight  was  killed 
basely  the  other  day  at  the  Fleece  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  there  had  been  a  great  many  formerly 
killed. 

2d.  (Lord's  day.)  To  church,  and  Mr.  Mills 
made  a  good  sermon  ;  so  home  to  dinner.  My 
wife  and  I  all  alone  to  a  leg  of  mutton,  the  sawce 
of  which  being  made  sweet,  I  was  angry  at  it,  and 
eat  none,  but  only  dined  upon  the  marrow-bone  that 
we  had  beside. 

3d.  I  rose  by  candle,  and  spent  my  morning  in 
fiddling  till  time  to  go  to  the  oflice.  Come  in  my 
cozen  Snow  by  chance,  and  I  had  a  very  good  capon 
to  dinner.  So  to  the  office  again  till  night,  and  so 
home,  and  then  come  Mr.  Davis  of  Depiford,  (the 
first  time  that  ever  he  was  at  my  house,)  and  after- 
him  Monsieur  L'Impertinent,  who  is  to  go  to  Ire- 
land to-morrow,  and  so  come  to  take  his  leave  of 
me.      They  both   found  me  under  the  barber's 
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home,  and  so  to  Mr.  Turner's  house,  where  the 
Comptroller,  Sir  William  Batten,  and  Mr.  Davis, 
and  their  ladies  ;  and  here  we  had  a  most  neat  lit- 
tle but  costly  and  genteel  supper.  After  that,  a 
great  deal  of  impertinent  mirth  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
some  catches,  and  so  broke  up  and  going  away, 
Mr.  Davis'  eldest  son  took  up  my  old  Lady  Slinga- 
by  in  his  armes,  and  carried  her  to  the  coach,  and 
is  said  to  be  able  to  carry  three  the  biggest  men 
that  were  in  the  company,  which  I  wonder  at. 


band  •  but  I  had  a  bottle  of  good  sack  in  the  house, 
and  so  made  them  very  wellcome. 

4th  To  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  he  tooke  us 
into  his  closet,  and  we  did  open  to  him  our  project 
of  stopping  the  growmg  charge  of  the  Fleet,  b^y 
paying  them  in  hand  one  moyety  and  t^ie  <,ther 
Four  months  hence.  This  he  do  like  This  day 
the  Parliament  voted  that  the  bodies  of  Oliver,  Ire- 
ton,  Bradshaw,  and  Thomas  Pride,  should  be  taken 
up  out  of  their  graves  in  the  Abbey,  and  drawn  to 
the  gallows,  and  there  hanged  and  buried  under  it ; 
which  (methinks)  do  trouble  me  that  a  man  of  so 
great  courage  as  he  was  should  have  that  dishon- 
our, though  otherwise  he  might  deserve  it  enough. 

5th.     After  dinner  went  to  the  New  Jheatre, 
and  there  I  saw  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsor 
acted— the  humours  of  the  country  gentleman  and 
the  French  doctor  very  well  done,  but  the  rest  but 
very  poorly,  and  Sir  J.  Falstaffe  as  bad  as  any. 

6th.  To  my  Lord,  who  told  me  of  his  going  out 
of  town  to-morrow  to  settle  the  militia  in  Hunting- 
donshire, and  did  desire  me  to  lay  up  a  box  of  some 
rich  jewels  and  things  that  there  [are]  in  it,  which 
I  promised  to  do.  After  much  free  discourse  with 
ttiy  Lord,  who  tells  me  his  mind  as  to  his  enlarging 
his  family,  &c.,  and  desiring  me  to  look  him  out  a 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  other  servants,  we  parted. 

7th.  To  the  Privy  Scale,  where  I  signed  a 
deadly  number  of  pardons,  which  do  trouble  me  to 
get  nothing  by.  I  fell  a-reading  Fuller's  History 
of  Abbys,  and  my  wife  in  Great  Cyrus  till  twelve 
at  night,  and  so  to  bed. 

His  dislike  of  the  Merry  Wives  must  pair  off 
with  his  dislike  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  his  disgust 
with  the  Midsummer's  Night  Dream,  and  his  con- 
demnation of  Webster's  grand  White  Devil. 

October  2d.  We  went  to  the  theatre,  but  coming 
late,  and  sitting  in  an  ill  place,  I  never  had  so  little 
pleasure  in  a  play  in  my  life,  yet  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  saw  it—"  Victoria  Cerombona." 
Methinks,  a  very  poor  play. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  approved 
of  Hamlet ;  and  notices,  in  one  of  the  suppressed 
passages,  that "  above  all  Betterton  did  the  Prince's 
part  beyond  imagination." 

Here  are  other  theatrical  notices,  very  curious  : 

28th.  Dined  at  home,  and  after  dinner  to  Fleet 
Streete  with  my  sword  to  Mr.  Brigden  (lately  made 
Captain  of  the  Auxiliaries,)  to  be  refreshed,  and 
with  him  to  an  ale-house,  where  I  met  Mr.  Dam- 

§>rt,  and  after  some  talk  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
radshaw's  bodies  being  taken  out  of  their  graves 
to-day,  I  went  to  Mr.  Crew's,  and  thence  to  the 
theatre,  where  I  saw  again  "  The  Lost  Lady," 


The  first  three  lines  of  the  entry  subjoined,  ap- 
peared in  the  early  editions,  but  the  subsequent 
lines,  which  are  surely  full  of  character,  were  sup- 


and 

spit 


which  do  now  please  me  better  than  before  ; 
here  I  sitting  behind  in  a  dark  place,  a  lady  _^. 
backward  upon  me  by  a  mistake,  not  seeing  me  , 
but  after  seeing  her  to  be  a  very  pretty  lady,  I  was 
not  troubled  at  it  at  all.     At  Mr.  Holden's  I  bought 
a  hat  cost  me  35s. 

29th.  To  Southwark,  and  so  over  the  fields  to 
Lambeth,  it  being  a  most  glorious  and  warm  day 
even  to  amazement  for  this  time  of  the  year.  My 
Lady  gone  with  some  company  to  see  Hampton 
Court :  so  we  went  to  Blackfryers,  (the  first  time  I 
ever  was  there  since  plays  begun,)  and  there,  after 
great  patience,  and  little  expectations  from  so  poor 
beginnings,  I  saw  three  acts  of  "  The  mayd  in  ye 
Mill,"  acted  to  my  great  content.  But  it  being 
Ute,  I  left  the  play,  and  by  water  through  bridge 


19th.  To  the  Comptroller's,  and  with  him  by 
coach  to  White  Hall ;  in  our  way  meeting  Venner 
and  Pritchard  upon  a  sledge,  who  with  two  more 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men  were  hanged  to-day,  and  the 
two  first  drawn  and  quartered.  Went  to  the  thea- 
tre, where  I  saw  "  The  Lost  Lady,"  which  do  not 
please  me  much.  Here  I  was  troubled  to  be  seen 
by  four  of  our  office  clerkes,  which  sat  in  the  half- 
crowne  box,  and  I  in  the  Is.  Od.  From  hence  by 
linke,  and  bought  two  mouse-traps  of  Thomas  Pe- 
pys,  the  Turner. 

As  in  the  theatre,  so  in  the  church,  the  grow- 
ing dignity  of  Mr.  Pepys  was  occasionally  dis- 
turbed : 

nth.  (Lord's  day.)  To  church  in  our  new 
gallery,  the  first  time  it  was  used.  There  being  no 
woman  this  day,  we  sat  in  the  foremost  pew,  and 
behind  our  servants,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  always 
be  so,  it  not  being  handsome  for  our  servants  to  sit 
so  equal  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand  he  notes  as  scrupulously  all 
his  little  social  triumphs  : 

I  was  much  contented  to  ride  in  such  state  into 
the  Towre,  and  be  received  among  such  high 
company,  while  Mr.  Mount,  my  Lady  Duchesse's 
gentleman-usher,  stood  waiting  at  table,  whom  I 
ever  thought  a  man  so  much  above  me  in  all  re- 
spects :  also  to  hear  the  discourse  of  so  many  high 
Cavaleers  of  things  past.  It  was  a  great  content 
and  joy  to  me. 

Again  : 

11th.  To  Graye's  Inn,  and  there  to  a  barber's, 
where  I  was  trimmed,  and  had  my  haire  cutt,  in 
which  I  am  lately  become  a  little  curious,  finding 
that  the  length  of  it  do  become  me  very  much. 

He  gets  on  so  fast  in  honor  and  dignity,  indeed, 
that  he  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  himself : 

12th.  With  Colonel  Slingsby  and  a  friend  of 
his.  Major  Waters  (a  deafe  and  most  amorous  mel- 
ancholy gentleman,  who  is  under  a  despayr  in  love, 
as  the  Colonel  told  me,  which  makes  him  bad  com- 
pany, though  a  most  good-natured  man,)  by  water 
to  Redriffe,  and  so  on  foot  to  Deptford.  ...  I 
went  home  with  Mr.  Davis,  storekeeper,  (whose 
wife  is  ill,  and  so  I  could  not  see  her,)  and  was 
there  most  prince-like  lodged,  with  so  much  respect 
and  honour,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  my- 
self. 


See  how  he  still  makes  fashionable  progress 

5th.     This  morning  did  give  my  wife  4/.  to  laj 
out  upon  lace  and  other  things  for  herself.     Sir "  " 


W. 
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found  great  company  of  persons  of  honour  there  : 
thence  to  my  bookseller's,  and  for  books,  and  to 
Stevens,  the  silversmith,  to  make  clean  some  plate 
against  to-morrow,  and  so  home,  by  the  way  pay 


Pen  apd  I  went  out  with  Sir  R.  Slingsby  to  bowles 
in  his  alley,  and  there  had  good  sport.  I  took  my 
flageolette,  and  played  upon  the  leads  in  the  garden, 
where  Sir  W.  Pen  come  out  in  his  shirt  into  his 
leads,  and  there  we  staid  talking  and  singing  and 
drinking  great  draughts  of  claret,  and  eating  botargo 
and  bread  and  butter,  till  twelve  at  night,  it  being 
moonshine  ;  and  so  to-bed,  very  near  fuddled. 

But  he  pays  for  these  indulgences,  of  course  ; 
and  we  have  often  entries  to  that  effect.  Lord 
Braybrooke  had  preserved  some  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions much  less  amusing  than  this  : 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  very  ill — I 
think  with  eating  and  drinking  too  much — and  so  I 
was  forced  to  call  the  mayde,  who  pleased  my  wife 
and  I  in  her  running  up  and  down  so  innocently  in 
her  smock. 

Our  closing  extracts  for  the  most  part  will  suffi- 
ciently describe  themselves.  We  Mbd  intended  to 
preface  them  with  a  portion  of  a  most  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  half-official  visit  to  the  Chatham  Dock- 
yards, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Pepys  met  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Allen,  with 
whom  he  is  so  mightily  smitten,  and  so  successful 
in  recommending  himself,  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  high  spirits  into  which  he  is  thrown — but  the 
description  is  too  long,  and  we  do  not  like  to 
abridge  it. 

We  now  quote  almost  at  random.  There  is 
hardly  a  page,  as  we  have  said,  that  does  not 
present  new  and  quotable  matter. 

PALPABLE    MUTTON. 

Cth.  This  morning  Mr.  Shepley  and  I  did  eat 
our  breakfast  at  Mrs.  Harper's  (my  brother  John 
being  with  me)  upon  a  cold  turkey-pie  and  a  goose. 
At  my  office,  where  we  paid  money  to  the  soldiers 
till  one  o'clock  ;  and  I  took  my  wife  to  my  cosen, 
Thomas  Pepys,  and  found  them  just  sat  down  to 
dinner,  which  was  very  good  ;  only  the  venison 
pasty  was  palpable  mutton,  which  was  not  hand- 
some. 

ILL    MANNERS. 

Met  with  Purser  Washington,  with  whom  and  a 
lady,  a  friend  of  his,  I  dined  at  the  Bell  Tavern  in 
King  street,  but  the  rogue  had  no  more  manners 
than  to  invite  me,  and  to  let  me  pay  my  club. 

MR.    PEPYS   MEETS   MR.    PRYNNE. 

Our  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Prin  dined  together.  I 
found  Mr.  Prin  a  good,  honest,  plain  man,  but  in 
his  discourse  not  very  free  or  pleasant.  Among  all 
the  tales  that  passed  among  us  to-day,  he  told  us 
of  one  Damford,  that,  being  a  black  than,  did  scald 
his  beard  with  mince-pie,  and  it  came  up  again  all 
white  in  that  place,  and  continued  to  his  dying  day. 

A    DOMESTIC    PICTURE. 

My  father  did  offer  me  six  pieces  of  gold,  in  lieu 
of  six  pounds  that  he  borrowed  of  me  the  other  day, 
but  it  went  against  me  to  take  of  him,  and  therefore 
did  not.  Home  and  to  bed,  reading  myself  asleep, 
while  the  wench  sat  mending  my  breeches  by  ray 
bedside. 

A   DINNER  PARTY. 

23rd.  To  Gresham  CoUedge,  (where  1  never 
was  before)  and  saw  the  manner  of  the  house,  and 


ing  many  little  debts  for  wine  and  pictures,  which 
is  my  great  pleasure. 

24th.  There  dined  with  me  Sir  William  Batten 
and  his  lady  and  daughter.  Sir  W.  Pen,  Mr.  Fox, 
(his  lady  being  ill  could  not  come)  and  Captain 
Cuttance  :  the  first  dinner  I  have  made  since  1 
come  hither.  This  cost  me  above  51.,  and  merry 
we  were — only  my  chimney  smokes.  To  bed,  being 
glad  that  the  trouble  is  over. 

AFTER    DINNER   GAMES. 

4th.  To  the  tavern,  where  Sir  William  Pen, 
and  the  Comptroller,  and  several  others  were,  men 
and  women ;  and  we  had  a  very  great  and  merry 
dinner ;  and  after  dinner  the  Comptroller  begun 
some  sports,  among  others,  the  naming  of  people 
round,  and  afterwards  demanding  questions  of  them 
that  they  are  forced  to  answer  their  names  to^ 
which  do  make  very  good  sport.  And  here  I  took 
pleasure  to  take  forfeits  of  the  ladies  who  would 
not  do  their  duty  by  kissing  of  them  :  among 
others  a  pretty  lady,  who  I  found  afterwards  to  be 
wife  to  Sir  William  Batten's  son.  We  sat  late, 
talking  with  my  lady  and  others,  and  Dr.  Whistler, 
who  I  found  good  company  and  a  very  ingenious 
man  ;  so  home  and  to  bed. 


ONE  OF  MR.  pepys'  LORD's  DAYS. 

23rd.  (Lord's  day.)  Come  one  from  my  father's 
with  a  black  cloth  coat,  made  of  my  short  cloak,  to 
walk  up  and  down  in.  To  the  Abbey,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  Mr.  Baxter  or  Mr.  Rowe  preach 
their  farewell  sermon,  and  in  Mr.  Symons'  pew  I 
heard  Mr.  Rowe.  Before  sermon  I  laughed  at  the 
reader,  who  in  his  prayer  desires  of  God  that  He 
would  imprint  his  word  on  the  thumbs  of  our  right 
hands,  and  on  the  right  great  toes  of  our  right  feet. 
In  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  some  plaster  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  Abbey,  that  made  me  and  all  the 
rest  in  our  pew  afraid,  and  I  wished  myself  out. 
This  afternoon,  the  King  having  news  of  the 
Princess  being  come  to  Margate,  he  and  the  Duke 
of  York  went  down  thither  in  barges  to  her.  To 
the  Hope  Tavern,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Chaplin,  who 
with  Nicholas  Osborne  and  one  Daniel  come  to  us, 
and  we  drank  off  two  or  three  quarts  of  wine,  which 
was  very  good  ;  the  drawing  of  our  wine  causing  a 
great  quarrel  in  the  house  between  the  two  drawers 
which  should  draw  us  the  best,  which  caused  a 
great  deal  of  noise  and  falling  out  till  the  master 
parted  them,  and  came  up  to  us,  and  did  give  a 
long  account  of  the  liberty  that  he  gives  his  ser- 
vants, all  alike,  to  draw  what  wine  they  will  to  • 
please  his  customers ;  and  [we]  eat  above  200 , 
walnuts. 

ANOTHER  OF  MR.  PEPYS'  "  LORD's  DAYS.' 

5th.  (Lord's  day.)  Mr.  Creed  and  I  went  to 
the  red-faced  Parson's  church,  and  heard  a  good^. 
sermon  of  him,  better  than  I  looked  for.  Anon  w6 
walked  into  the  garden,  and  there  played  the  fool  ar 
great  while,  trying  who  of  Mr.  Creed  or  I  could  go  • 
best  over  the  edge  of  an  old  fountaine  well,  and  I 
won  a  quart  of  sack  of  him.  Then  to  supper  in 
the  banquet-house,  and  there  my  wife  and  I  did  talk 
high,  she  against  and  I  for  Mrs.  Pierce,  (that  she 
was  a  beauty,)  till  we  were  both  angry.  Then  to 
walk  in  the  fields,  and  so  to  our  quarters,  and  to  bed, , 
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From  the  Examiner. 
Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Daniel  O'  Connell, 
M.  P.     By  William   J.  O'N.  Daunt,  Esq., 
of  Kilcascan,  County  Cork.     Two  vols.     Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt,  who  represented  Mallow 
in  the  parliament  elected  in  1832,  seems  to  have 
acted  as  Mr.  O'Connell's  private  secretary  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  was  of  course  his 
disciple  and  ardent  admirer.  The  book  before  us 
has  no  appearance  of  being  *'  made  up."  We 
have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  genuine,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  extends  over  the  sixteen  years  of  the  author's 
personal  knowledge  of  O'Connell :  a  small  section 
of  O'Connell's  life,  and  not  the  most  important, 
though  the  most  recent ;  but  filled  with  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  man.  Mr.  Daunt  is  a  re- 
pealer of  the  moral-force  school ;  zealous  for  the 
impracticable,  eager  after  the  unattainable,  and  as 
eloquently  fluent  as  men  who  would  storm  the 
moon  ought  to  be.  But  he  is  very  clearly  an 
honest,  well-intentioned  man  ;  and  has  set  down 
nothing  in  his  book,  we  dare  say,  that  he  does  not 
know  or  believe  to  be  true. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasing  and 
amusing  in  it.  The  author  shows  much  clever- 
ness and  a  fair  spirit ;  and  very  little  that  is  faulty 
either  in  judgment  or  good  taste.  We  leave  his 
impracticable  opinions  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  only  remarking  what  a  pity  it  is  that  O'Con- 
nell's shrewd,  practical  sense  should  not  have 
had  better  employment  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  than  the  misguidance  of  these  young,  honest, 
hot-headed  followers.  It  is  not  the  class  of  opin- 
ions to  which  '•  Repale"  belongs  that  we  find 
most  prevalent  in  the  Personal  Recollections.  Be- 
ing a  faithful  report  of  the  talk  of  a  clever,  well- 
informed,  observant  man  of  the  world,  repeal  plays 
second  fiddle  to  matters  more  entertaining.  The 
volumes  contain  remarks  often  hit  oflTwith  great 
felicity,  some  characteristic  stories  excellently  told, 
and  occasionally  a  dash  of  caricature  quite  pardon- 
able for  its  humor.  O'Connell's  private  talk  has 
little  of  the  excess  of  vituperation  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  publicly ;  or  Mr.  Daunt  has  discreetly 
pruned  it. 

But  extracts  convey  the  best  notion  of  a  book 
like  this ;  any  contrast  or  comparison  of  O'Connell's 
public  life  with  his  private  habits  or  opinions  not 
being  called  for  here.  We  have  very  recently 
spoken  of  his  public  character  and  claims.  The 
great  act  of  his  life  was  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  its  greatest  service  was  that  of  restraining  the 
propensities  of  his  countrymen  to  violence.  Even 
the  writers  of  the  Nation  and  United  Irishman 
may  shortly  be  expected  to  perceive  the  value  of 
the  doctrine,  that  within  the  law  they  have  a  pow- 
er which  recoils  when  they  venture  beyond  it. 

A  COUNTRY  FRIAR  ON  THE  VETO. 

He  gave  a  humorous  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  country  friar  had,  in  1813,  announced  a  meeting 
on  the  Veto  :  ^ 

"  '^ov/,mabougfiali,''  said  the  friar,  "you  haven't 
got  gumption,  and  should  therefore  be  guided  by 


them  that  have.  This  meeting  is  all  about  the  veto, 
d'ye  see.  And  now,  as  none  of  ye  know  what  the 
veto  is,  I  '11  just  make  it  all  as  clear  as  a  whistle  to 
yez.  The  veto  you  see  is  a  Latin  word,  ma  boug- 
hali,  and  none  of  yez  undherstands  Latin.  But  / 
will  let  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  hoys,  if 
you  '11  only  just  listen  to  me  now.  The  veto  is  a  thing 

that You  see,  boys,  the  veto  is  a  thing  that 

the  meeting  on  Monday  is  to  be  held  about.  (Here 
there  were   cheers,  and   cries   of  'hear,  hear!') 

The  veto  is  a  thing  that in  short,  boys,  it 's  a 

thing  that  has  puzzled  wiser  people  than  any  of 
yez !  In  short,  boys,  as  none  of  yez  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  veto,  I  need  n't  take  up  more  of 
your  time  about  it  now  ;  but  I  '11  give  you  this  piece 
of  advice,  boys :  just  go  to  the  meeting,  and  listen 
to  Counsellor  O'Connell,  and  just  do  whatever  he 
bids  yez,  boys!" 

TORY    DAYS    IN    IRELAND. 

Among  other  illustrations  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  good  old  days  of  tory  rule,  he  recorded  the 
fate  of  a  poor  half-witted  creature  called  "Jack  of 
the  roads,"  who  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
used  to  run  alongside  of  the  Limerick  coaches. 
"  He  once  made  a  bet  of  fourpence  and  a  pot  of 
porter  that  he  would  run  to  Dublin  from  Limerick, 
keeping  pace  with  the  mail.  He  did  so  ;  and  when 
he  was  passing  through  Mountrath  on  his  return, 
on  the  I2th  of  July,  1807,  or  1808,  he  flourished  a 
green  bough  at  a  party  of  Orangemen  who  were 
holding  their  orgies.  One  of  them  fired  at  his  face  ; 
his  eyes  were  destroyed — he  lingered  and  died — 
and  there  was  an  end  of  poor  Jack." 

"  Was  the  ruffian  who  fired  at  him  punished  ?" 
"  Oh,  no  !  to  punish  such  an  offence  as  that^  was 
not  precisely  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government 
of  that  day.    Well,  blessed  be  God  !  things  are  bet- 
ter now." 

A    LESSON    IN    COW-STEALING. 

We  breakfasted  at  Mr.  Clancy's  house,  at  Charle- 
ville.  Mr.  O'Connell  talked  away  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  party  who  had  assembled  to  meet  him. 
"  I  was  once,"  said  he,  "  counsel  for  a  cow-stealer, 
who  was  clearly  convicted — the  sentence  was  trans- 
portation for  fourteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  returned,  and  happening  to  meet  me,  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  trial.  I  asked  him  how  he 
had  always  managed  to  steal  the  fat  cows  ;  to 
which  he  gravely  answered  :  '  Why,  then,  I  '11  tell 
your  honor  the  whole  secret  of  that,  sir.  When- 
ever  your  honor  goes  to  steal  a  cow,  always  go  on 
the  worst  night  you  can,  for  if  the  weather  is  very 
bad,  the  chances  are  that  nobody  will  be  up  to  see 
your  honor.  The  way  you  '11  always  know  the  fat 
cattle  in  the  dark,  is  by  this  token — that  the  fat 
cows  always  stand  out  in  the  more  exposed  places — 
but  the  lean  ones  always  go  into  the  ditch  for  shel- 
ter.' So  (continued  O'Connell)  I  got  that  lesson 
in  cow-stealing  gratis  from  my  worthy  client." 

A    ROBBER    OUTWITTED, 

Passing  a  gravel-pit,  O'Connell  said,  "  That  is 
the  spot  where  Brennan,  the  robber  was  killed. 
Jerry  Connor  was  going  from  Dublin  to  Kerry,  and 
was  attacked  by  Brennan  at  that  spot.  Brennan 
presented  his  pistol,  crying  'Stand!' — 'Hold!' 
cried  Jerry  Connor,  'don't  fire — here  's  my  purse.' 
The  robber,  thrown  off"  his  guard  by  these  words, 
lowered  his  weapon,  and  Jerry,  instead  of  a  purse, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  shot  Brennan  in 
the  chest.  Brennan's  back  was  supported  at  the 
time  against  the  ditch,  so  he  did  not  fall.     He  took 
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deliberate  aim  at  Jerry,  but  feelinfj  himself  mortally 
wounded,  dropped  his  pistol,  crawled  over  the 
ditch,  and  walked  slowly  along,  keeping  parallel 
with  the  road.  He  then  crept  over  another  ditch, 
under  which  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning." 

OPINIONS    OF   PITT    AND    FOX. 

"He  struck  me,"  said  O'Connell,  *' as  having 
the  most  majestic  flow  of  language  and  the  finest 
voice  imaginable.  He  managed  his  voice  admira- 
bly. It  was  from  him  I  learned  to  throw  out  the 
lower  tones  at  the  close  of  my  sentences.  Most 
men  either  let  their  voice  fall  at  the  end  of  their 
sentences,  or  else  force  it  into  a  shout  or  screech. 
This  is  because  they  end  with  the  upper  instead  of 
the  lower  notes.  Pitt  knew  better.  He  threw 
his  voice  so  completely  round  the  house,  that  every 
syllable  he  uttered  was  distinctly  heard  by  every 
man  in  the  house." 

"  Did  you  hear  Fox  in  the  debate  of  which  you 
are  speaking?"  asked  I. 

"Yes — and  he  spoke  delightfully;  his  speech 
was  better  than  Pitt's.  The  forte  of  Pitt  as  an  ora- 
tor was  majestic  declamation,  and  an  inimitable 
felicity  of  phrase.  The  word  he  used  was  always 
the  very  best  word  that  could  be  got  to  express  his 
idea.  The  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  approached 
Pitt  in  this  particular  excellence,  was  Charles  Ken- 
dal Bushe,  whose  phrases  were  always  admirably 
happy." 

O'CONN  ell's   first   BIG    BOOK. 

"  The  first  big  book  I  ever  read,"  said  he,  "was 
Captain  Cook's  Voyage  round  the  World.  I  read 
it  v/ith  intense  avidity.  When  the  other  children 
would  ask  mo  to  play  with  them,  I  used  to  run 
away  and  take  my  book  to  the  window,  that  is  now 
converted  into  a  press,  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
at  Durrynane  ;  there  I  used  to  sit  with  my  legs 
crossed,  tailor-like,  devouring  the  adventures  of 
Cook.  His  book  helped  to  make  me  a  good  geog- 
rapher— I  took  an  interest  in  tracing  out  his  voy- 
ages upon  the  map.  That  was  in  1784.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  met  with  a  book  that  took  a  greater 
grasp  of  me — there  used  I  to  sit  reading  it,  some- 
times crying  over  it,  whilst  the  other  boys  were 
playing.'"' 

O'CONNELL    AND    THE    SHEARESES. 

"  I  travelled  with  them  in  the  Calais  packet  to 
England  in  1793.  I  left  Douai  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary in  that  year,  and  arrived  in  Calais  the  very 
day  the  news  arrived  that  the  king  and  queen  had 
been  guillotined.  The  packet  had  several  English 
on  board,  who  all,  like  myself,  seemed  to  have 
been  made  confirmed  aristocrats  by  the  sanguinary 
horrors  of  the  revolution.  They  were  talking  of 
the  execution  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  execrat- 
ing the  barbarity  of  their  murderers,  when  two  gen- 
tlemen entered  the  cabin,  a  tali  man  and  a  low  one 
— these  were  the  two  Sheareses.  Hearing  the  hor- 
rible doings  at  Paris  spoken  of,  John  Sheares  said^ 

*  We  were  at  the  execution.'  '  Good  Heaven  ! ' 
exclaimed  one  of  the  Englishmen,  '  how  could  you 
have  got  there V  'By  bribing  two  of  the  national 
guard  to  lend  us  their  uniforms,'  answered  Sheares ; 

*  we  obtained  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  entire 
scene.'  '  But,  in  God's  name,  how  could  you  en- 
dure to  witness  such  a  hideous  spectacle  ?'  resumed 
the  Englishman.  John  Sheares  answered  energet- 
ically— I  never  can  forget  his  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing the  words — 'From  looe  of  the  cause  !  '  " 

O'CONNELL    AND   LEDRU-ROLLIN. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1843,  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  a 


member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ad- 
dressed to  O'Connell  a  proffer  of  French  assistance 
in  working  out  the  liberty  of  Ireland.  M.  Rollin 
professed,  on  the  part  of  his  confederates  in  France, 
strong  sympathy  with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
Irish  movement ;  but  he  more  than  hinted  that  his 
friends  had  an  arri^re  pensee  of  affording  military 
aid,  should  the  British  government  seek,  by  uncon- 
stitutional violence,  to  coerce  the  Irish  repealers. 
In  a  reply  to  this  communication,  read  by  O'Con- 
nell  at  the  repeal  association,  he  thus  dealt  with  the 
offer  of  physical  assistance  : 

"You,  indeed,  allude  to  another  contingency,  in 
which  you  may  be  disposed  to  be  more  active  in 
our  support.  But  that  is  a  contingency  which  we 
decline  to  discuss,  because  we  deem  it  impossible 
that  it  should  arise,  the  British  government  having 
retracted  every  menace  of  illegal  force  and  unjust 
violence  ;  and  confining  its  resistance  to  our  claims 
— if  it  shall  continue  to  resist  those  claims — within 
the  ordinary  channels  of  legalized  administration." 

O'Connell  was  too  wise,  too  loyal,  and  too  wary, 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  offers,  direct  or 
conditional,  of  foreign  military  assistance.  Pecu- 
niary aid  he  was  glad  to  accept ;  it  was  in  its  na- 
ture quite  safe,  and  it  essentially  helped  to  promote 
the  agitation.  The  pecuniary  gifts  of  America  were 
generous  and  frequent.  France  gave  nothing ;  and 
O'Connell  was  not  disposed  to  value  very  highly  the 
empty  proflfer  of  a  species  of  help  which  required 
distinct  and  immediate  repudiation  in  order  to  avert 
an  embarrassing  demele  with  the  law.  "  I  won- 
der," said  he,  one  day,  "whether  there  was  any- 
thing real  in  Ledru's  offer.  Some  fellows  have 
such  an  enormous  deal  of  balderdashical  vanity 
about  them,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  Ledru  only  meant 
to  get  a  little  notoriety." 

A  WITNESS    TO  CHARACTER. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  legal  practice  in 
general,  and  the  ingenious  dexterities  of  roguish  at- 
torneys in  particular.  "  The  cleverest  rogue  in  the 
profession  that  ever  I  heard  of,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  was  one  Checkley,  familiarly  known  by  the  name 

of '  Checkley-be-d d.'     Checkley  was  agent 

once  at  the  Cork  assizes,  for  a  fellow  accused  of 
burglary  and  aggravated  assault  committed  at  Ban- 
try.  The  noted  Jerry  Keller  was  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  against  whom  the  charge  was  made  out 
by  the  clearest  circumstantial  evidence  ;  so  clearly, 
that  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  doubt  his  guilt. 
When  the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed,  the  judge 
asked  if  there  were  any  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
'  Yes,  my  lord,  said  Jerry  Keller,  '  I  have  three 
briefed  to  me.'  '  Call  them,'  said  the  judge.  Check- 
ley  immediately  bustled  out  of  court,  and  returned 
at  once,  leading  in  a  very  respectable-looking,  far- 
mer-like man,  with  a  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons, 
scratch  wig,  corduroy  tights,  and  gaiters.  '  This 
is  a  witness  to  character,  my  lord,'  said  Checkley. 
Jerry  Keller  (the  counsel)  forthwith  began  to  ex- 
amine the  witness.  After  asking  him  his  name  and 
residence, '  You  know  the  prisoner  in  the  dockl' 
said  Keller.  '  Yes,  your  honor,  ever  since  he  was 
a  gorsoon  !'  'And  what  is  his  general  character?' 
said  Keller.  'Ogh,  the  devil  a  worse  I'  'Why, 
what  sort  of  a  witness  is  this  you  've  brought?'  cried 
Keller,  passionately,  flinging  down  his  brief,  and 
looking  furiously  at  Checkley  ;  '  he  has  ruined  us !' 
'  He  may  prove  an  alibi,  however,'  returned  Cheek- 
ley  ;  '  examine  him  to  alibi  as  instructed  in  your 
brief.'  Keller  accordingly  resumed  his  examina- 
tion.    '  Where  was  the  prisoner  on  the  10th  in- 
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sUntV  said  he.  '  He  was  near  Casilemartyr,'  an- 
swered the  witness.  'Are  you  sure  of  that?'  '  Quite 
sure,  counsellor !'  '  How  do  you  know  with  such 
certainty  V  '  Because,  upon  that  very  night  I  was 
returning  from  the  fair,  and,  when  I  got  near  my 
own  house,  I  saw  the  prisoner  a  httle  way  on  be- 
fore me — I'd  swear  to  him  anywhere.  He  was 
dodging  about,  and  I  knew  it  could  be  for  no  good 
end.  So  I  slipped  into  the  field,  and  turned  off  my 
horse  to  grass ;  and  while  I  was  watching  the  lad 
from  behind  the  ditch,  I  saw  him  pop  across  the 
wall  into  my  garden  and  steal  a  lot  of  parsneps  and 
carrots  ;  and,  what  I  thought  a  great  dale  worse  of 
— he  stole  a  bran  new  English  spade  I  had  got  from 
my  landlord,  Lord  Shannon.  So,  faix,  I  cut  away 
after  him,  but  as  I  was  tired  from  the  day's  labor, 
and  he  being  fresh  and  nimble,  I  wasn't  able  to 
ketch  him.  But  next  day  ray  spade  was  seen  surely 
in  his  house,  and  that 's  the  same  rogue  in  the  dock  ! 
I  wish  I  had  a  hoult  of  him.'  '  It  is  quite  evident,' 
said  the  judge,  '  that  we  must  acquit  the  prisoner ; 
the  witness  has  clearly  established  an  alibi  for  him  ; 
Castlemartyr  is  nearly  sixty  miles  from  Bantry ; 
and  he  certainly  is  anything  but  a  partisan  of  his. 
Pray,  friend,'  addressing  the  witness,  '  will  you 
swear  informations  against  the  prisoner  for  his  rob- 
bery of  your  property?'  *  Troth  I  will,  my  lord  ! 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  your  lordship  thinks 
I  can  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  him.  I  'm  tould  I 
can  for  the  spade,  but  not  for  the  carrots  and  pars- 
neps.' '  Go  to  the  crown  office  and  swear  informa- 
tions,' said  the  judge. 

*'  The  prisoner  was  of  course  discharged,  the 
alibi  having  clearly  been  established  ;  in  an  hour's 
time  some  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  Check- 
ley's  rural  witness  had  sworn  informations  in 
the  crown  office.  That  gentleman  was  not  to  be 
heard  of;  the  prisoner  also  had  vanished  imme- 
diately on  being  discharged — and  of  course  resumed 
his  mal-practices  forthwith.  It  needs  hardly  be  told 
that  Lord  Shannon's  soi-disant  tenant  dealt  a  little 
in  fiction,  and  that  the  whole  story  of  his  farm  from 
that  nobleman,  and  of  the  prisoner's  thefts  of  the 
spade  and  vegetables,  was  a  pleasant  device  of  Mr. 
Checkley's.  I  told  this  story,"  continued  O'Con- 
nell,  "to  a  coterie  of  English  barristers  with  whom 
I  dined  ;  and  it  was  most  diverting  to  witness  their 
astonishment  at  Mr.  Checkley's  unprincipled  inge- 
nuity. Stephen  Rice,  the  assistant-barrister,  had 
80  high  an  admiration  of  this  clever  rogue,  that  he 
declared  he  would  readily  walk  fifty  miles  to  see 
Checkley!" 

O'Connell's  domestic  qualities  appear,  very  pleas- 
ingly throughout  Mr.  Daunt's  volumes.  Many 
anecdotes  show  the  strength  of  his  family  affections. 
From  amidst  other  interesting  remembrances  of 
that  kind  we  take  a  picturesque  little  glimpse  of 
his  wife  in  her  girlish  days : — 

"  When  my  wife  was  a  little  girl  she  was  oblitred 
to  pass  on  her  way  to  school,  every  day,  under Ihe 
arch  of  the  gaol ;  and  Hands,  the  gaoler  of  Tralee 
a  most  gruff,  uncouth-looking  fellow,  always  made 
her  stop  and  curtsey  to  him.  She  despatched  the 
curtsey  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  and  ran  away 
to  school,  to  get  out  of  his  sight  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble." ^ 

His  Roman  Catholic  predilections  are  of  course 
strongly  evinced  ;  but  without  that  darker  monkish 
shade  which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
both  in  public  and  private  conversation. 


One  evening,  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare,  O'Con- 
nell  said,  "  1  am  certain  he  was  a  Catholic.  In  his 
writings  you  will  find  his  priests  and  friars  good 
men.  This  circumstance  is  very  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  that  he  wrote  at  a  period  when  abuse 
of  popery  would  have  naturally  been  practised  ta 
court  the  ruling  powers  by  any  writer  who  was  n«t 
a  Catholic  himself." 

"  In  theplay  of  King  John,"  observed  Mr.  Lucas, 
(the  editor  of  the  Tablet,)  "  Shakspeare  ,shows 
strong  disinclination  to  give  temporal  power  and 
authority  to  the  pope." 

"  That,"  replied  O'Connell,  "is  a  perfectly 
Catholic  sentiment,  and  one  in  which  I  fully  and 
cordially  participate,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pope's 
actual  dominion.  But  I  '11  tell  you  a  favorite  day- 
dream of  mine — that  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  no  more  war,  no  more  bloodshed,  between 
nations,  and  when  nations  will  settle  their  differences, 
not  by  sanguinary  battles,  and  the  awful  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  but  by  a  pacific  appeal  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  a  third  party — just  as  America  and  England 
have  now  referred  their  disputes  to  the  decision  of 
the  King  of  Holland.  And  who,  in  such  an  appeal 
from  nations,  could  be  a  fitter  umpire  than  the  pope, 
the  most  ancient  sovereign  in  Christendom  ?" 

This  remark  led  to  some  comments  on  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  thence  the  talk  wandered  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  defence  of  that  supremacy.  O'Con- 
nell playfully  said  :  "  By  the  bye.  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  four-and-twenty  grand-children — and  so  have  I. 
Thus  you  see  there  are  some  things  in  which  a  lit- 
tle man  may  resemble  a  great  one." 

The  reader  now  perceives  the  manner  of  the 
book — and  that  it  is  lively,  gossiping,  amusing, 
and  quite  unpretending.  It  is  all  the  better  for  its 
want  of  plan.  The  anecdotes  jostle  each  other  as 
they  come,  without  order  or  arrangement ;  but  a 
book  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too  easy  and  unforced. 

Walking  through  College  Green,  a  countryman 
took  off  his  hat  and  cheered  him — such  incidents,  I 
need  not  say,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  O'Con- 
nell said — "One  day  I  was  walking  through  London, 
with  Tom  Campbell  the  poet,  and  a  negro  took  off 
his  hat  and  begged  to  thank  me  for  my  efforts  against 
negro  slavery.  Campbell's  poetical  fancy  was  smit- 
ten, and  he  exclaimed  with  great  fervor,  '  I  would 
rather  receive  such  a  tribute  as  that  than  have  all 
the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  making  bows  to 
me!'" 

Passing  the  corner  of  Grafton  street,  where  it 
opens  into  College  Green,  a  child  stopped  to  stare 
at  him.  "  That 's  just  the  spot,"  said  he,  "  where 
/stopped  to  stare  at  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  I 
ran  on  before  him,  and  turned  about  to  enjoy  a  good 
stare  at  him ;  he  was  a  nice  dapper-looking  fellow, 
with  keen  dark  eyes." 

Mr. passed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

O'Connell  pointed  him  out  to  me,  saying,  "  That  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Dublin,  and  he  took  a 
sure  way  to  be  so.  Of  every  shilling  he  ever 
touched,  at  least  elevenpence  halfpenny  stuck  to  his 
fingers." 

At  Derrynane  Mr.  Daunt  was  told  of  a  "  can- 
tankerous cur"  whose  fate  was  the  reverse  of  a 
warning : — 

O'Connell  told  us,  that  in  the  place  where  the 
dining-table  stood,  there  had  been  a  large  rock, 
I  which  he  was  obliged  to  blast  when  clearing  the 
1  foundation  for  the  dining-room.     "  When  the  rock 
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was  bored,"  said  he,  "  and  the  train  of  gunpowder 
ready  to  be  ignited,  I  stood  at  the  kitchen-door  to 
watch  the  explosion.  There  was  a  cross-grained, 
ill-conditioned  little  terrier  about  the  place,  a  con- 
tanhrous  cur,  that  snarled  and  snapped  at  every- 
body, and  was  a  general  nuisance  ;  but  as  it  had 
been  my  uncle's,  I  did  not  get  it  shot.  It  was  an 
inquisitive  brute,  too,  always  peeping  and  prying, 
and  I  could  not  help  laughing  when  I  saw  it  peep- 
ing into  the  bore  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  be 
fired.  '  Ha!'  thought  I,  'you'll  catch  it  now,  at 
last!'  The  match  was  applied — bang!  went  the 
rock  in  fragments,  but  the  cur,  instead  of  being 
blown  aloft,  was  merely  turned  over  on  his  back, 
and  scampered  off  without  receiving  any  injury,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
the  shock.  No  doubt  he  would  n't  have  escaped  if 
he  had  been  the  least  good  in  the  world  !" 

We  like  few  things  better  in  the  book  than 
O'Connell's  sensible  scorn  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
Young  Ireland  zealots. 

He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  "Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters."  "  They  are  little  more  than  a  bare 
record  of  faction  or  clanfights.  '  On  such  a  day 
the  chief  of  such  a  place  burned  the  castle  of  the 
chief  of  so-and-so;'  there's  a  tiresome  sameness 
of  this  sort  of  uninteresting  narrative." 

Again  : — 

Son>e  one  asked  him  whether  the  use  of  the  Irish 
language  was  diminishing  among  our  peasantry. 
"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  am  sufficiently  util- 
itarian not  to  regret  its  gradual  abandonment.  A 
diversity  of  tongues  is  no  benefit ;  it  was  first  im- 
posed on  mankind  as  a  curse,  at  the  building  of 
Babel.  It  would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  mankind 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  spoke  the  same 
language.  Therefore,  although  the  Irish  language 
is  connected  with  many  recollections  that  twine 
around  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  yet  the  superior  util- 
ity of  the  English  tongue,  as  the  medium  of  all 
modern  communication,  is  so  great,  that  I  can  wit- 
ness without  a  sigh  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Irish." 

O'Connell  used  to  call  himself  the  best  abused 
man  in  the  world  ;  and  he  had  some  claim  to  the 
distinction.  But  he  was  also  about  the  worst 
praised  man.  His  enemies  and  his  worshippers 
have  been  equally  indiscreet,  and  the  censure  and 
the  praise  alike  extravagant.  Such  books  as 
Mr.  Daunt's  may  help  to  set  the  balance  right. 
To  the  extent  of  the  writer's  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection, O'Connell  here  speaks  for  himself,  and 
describes  himself;  nor  is  the  result  unpleasing  or 
unkindly. 

[We  add  a  notice  from  the  Spectator.] 

Mr.  J.  O'N.  Daunt  is  an  Elizabethan  "  Sax- 
on" by  descent,  an  Irish  tory  by  family  and 
association,  but  a  repealer  by  sentiment  and 
judgment — so  far  as  the  latter  quality  can  avail 
him  on  a  subject  requiring  large  considerations. 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  rejoiced  at  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation ;  and  when  the  Liberator  began  to  move 
in  Repeal,  Mr.  Daunt  enlisted  under  O'Connell's 
banner.  An  aptitude  for  agitation,  and  that  de- 
voted personal  loyalty  which  all  potentates  love 
more  than  a  sterner  independence  even  if  asso- 
ciated with  greater  ability,  raised  Mr.  Daunt  to  the 


post  of  one  of  Dan's  lieutenants,  as  the  newspaper 
reader  will  remember.  In  the  two  volumes  be- 
fore us,  he  has  recorded  his  own  reminiscences  of 
his  general,  from  their  first  meeting  at  dinner,  in 
1833,  up  to  O'Connell's  death. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  commonplace  in  the 
book,  though  seldom  without  indication  of  O'Con- 
nell, either  personally  or  as  a  politician  ;  and 
sometimes  there  are  traits  of  that  reverence  by 
which  the  loyal  follower  turns  every-day  things 
into  matters  of  wonderment.  It  is,  however,  a 
readable  collection  of  anecdotes,  traits  of  character, 
and  description  of  Irish  politicians  behind  the  cur- 
tain ;  forming  a  Boswellian  contribution  to  O'Con- 
nell's biography.  We  see  the  Liberator  slightly, 
but  pretty  distinctly,  in  Mr.  Daunt's  Recollections ; 
not  the  less  truly,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Daunt  him- 
self does  not  always  see  him.  Humbug  and 
roguery  were  O'Connell's  nature — not  "  second," 
but  essential.  The  humbug  perhaps  never  left 
him,  at  least  while  exposed  to  human  observation  ; 
his  roguery  was  sometimes  covered  by  his  humbug, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  might  be  supposed  from 
his  powers  of  blarney  and  deception,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  himself  unconscious  that  there  was 
much,  if  anything^  wrong  in  it.  O'Connell's  Mile- 
sian nature,  his  legal  training,  his  long  connection 
with  Irish  factions,  and  possibly  his  St.  Omer  edu- 
cation, overlaid  all  sense  of  what  was  fair  and 
manly,  and  blinded  him  to  the  enduring  power  of 
truth.  Many  people,  especially  in  politics,  have 
recourse  to  tricks,  and  are  careless  of  their  means 
if  they  conduce  to  an  end ;  but  most  people,  out 
of  Ireland,  either  deny  the  motive  or  the  character 
of  the  deed.  O'Connell  alone,  we  think,  bragged 
of  his  deceptions.  Hence,  on  several  occasions  he 
avows  the  dishonest  arts  of  a  dishonest  demagogue, 
as  if  they  were  rather  feathers  in  the  cap.  The 
mask  of  humbug  he  never  discarded.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  he  really  believed  in  the  feasibility  of 
Repeal,  he  must  have  known  the  fallacy  of  its  in- 
stant attainment :  yet  he  kept  up  in  private  the 
same  system  of  promises  by  which  he  gulled  the 
rabble  in  public,  even  when  his  "  devoted"  were 
themselves  persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  his 
promises,  and  those  with  less  development  of  the 
organ  of  veneration  seem  to  have  treated  the  idea 
in  the  spirit  of  "  I  wish  you  may  get  it." 

He  was  alivays  sanguine  of  success.  Staunton 
told  me  that  O'Connell  came  to  the  Weekly  Register 
office,  one  day  while  that  paper  was  printed  in  Suf- 
folk street,  and  called  him  down  stairs,  saying, 
"  Staunton,  my  dear  fellow  !  Repeal  is  now  quite 
certain :  all  that  remains  is  to  settle  the  terms." 
"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Staunton; 
with  a  feeling,  however,  that  the  news  of  proximate 
success  was  rather  too  good  to  be  true. 

"  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail."  Notwith- 
standing O'Connell's  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Milesian  character,  and  its  readiness  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  splendid  vision  instead  of  laboring  to  at- 
tain the  sober  reality — notwithstanding  his  powers 
of  cajolery,  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to 
Ireland,  and  their  magnified  scale  in  the  popular 
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mind — his  falsehood  struck  him  down  at  last. 
Yet  even  when  the  truthfulness  of  Davis,  and  in  a 
less  degree  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  Duffy,  had  re- 
volted from  the  false  and  fraudulent  practices  of 
their  leader,  and  carried  off"  so  many  dissentients 
from  the  tyranny  of  humbug  and  the  sordidness  of 
self-seeking,  O'Gonnell  could  not  be  brought  to 
look  at  the  truth,  but  clung  pertinaciously  to  his 
delusion. 

O'Gonnell  was  inexpressibly  pained  by  the  seces- 
sions which  were  daily  taking  place.  The  Young 
Irelanders  had  swept  off"  a  monstrous  segment  from 
the  Association.  Steele  said  to  me  one  evening,  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  "  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the 
vast  difference  between  the  OConnell  of  1843  and 
the  O'Gonnell  of  1846.  The  people  have  ebbed 
away  from  him;  and  when  I  hint  their  alienation, 
he  gets  excited,  and  says  I  must  be  mistaken,  and 
he  either  takes  up  a  book  or  changes  the  subject. 
I  talk  to  John ;  and  John  goes  on  studying  his  Re- 
peal statistics,  or  writing  his  reports,  and  does  not 
seem  to  heed  me." 

I  dined  with  O'Gonnell  on  a  Sunday ;  and  while 
conversing  in  his  study  before  dinner,  I  mentioned 
some  instances  of  clerical  sympathy  with  the  seced- 
ers  in  the  county  Gork. 

"  Why,  you  know,"  said  he,  "  their  bishop.  Dr. 
Murphy,  was  never  a  Repealer,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  wonder  at  any  of  his  clergy  holding  aloof 
from  me." 

"  The  bishop's  politics  might,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  inactivity  of  his  clergy  about  Repeal,"  I 
replied,  "  but  not  for  their  sympathy  with  the  se- 
cession." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  be  mistaken," 
was  his  answer.  I  saw  that  the  topic  gave  him  so 
much  pain,  that  I  did  not  pursue  it. 

Perhaps  the  only  things  which  he  did  not  con- 
ceal were  his  envy  and  his  vanity.  Gobbett,  in 
his  loyal  days,  said  that  the  motto  of  every  dema- 
gogue was  that  of  Milton's  Satan,  "  Better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  It  certainly 
was  the  device  of  O'Gonnell.  However  he  might 
cover  it  by  blarney,  he  seems  to  have  been  dissat- 
isfied unless  he  was  playing  first  fiddle.  It  is 
probable  that  his  failures  in  England  provoked  him 
to  set  actively  about  the  Repeal  agitation,  as  his 
waning  influence  in  Parliament  might  latterly  be 
the  motive  of  his  keeping  away.  His  vanity,  in 
feet,  was  the  source  of  his  blarney.  He  seems, 
like  Addison,  to  have  been  surrounded  by  "  a  little 
senate,"  who  "  wondered  with  a  foolish  face  of 
praise;"  and  thus  long  he  was  gracious:  but  he 
became  sulky  when  not  lord  paramount.  His 
envy  took  the  turn  of  depreciating  rivals.  The 
following  judgment  on  Emmet  is  just  enough — it 
is  the  animus  that  betrays  the  jealousy :  the  re 
mark  about  Shell  is  ludicrous,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  8elf-sufl5ciency  comes  out. 

'^O'CONNELL    ON    EMMET    AND    HIMSELF. 

The  Ulster  gentleman  asked  whether  Robert 
Emmet's  character  should  not  be  exempted  from 
the  censure  Mr.  O'Gonnell  had  pronounced  upon 
the  insurgent  leaders  in  general. 

•'Poor  man,  he  meant  well,"  said  O'Gonnell; 
"  but  I  ask  whether  a  madder  scheme  was  ever  de- 
vised by  a  Bedlamite?      Here  was  Mr.  Emmet, 


having  got  together  about  £1200  in  money,  and 
seventy-four  men  ;  whereupon  he  makes  war  upon 
King  George  the  Third  w^ith  150,000  of  ihe  best 
troops  in  Europe,  and  the  wealth  of  three  kingdoms 
at  his  command  !  Why,  my  good  sir,  poor  Em- 
mot's  scheme  was  as  wild  as  anything  in  romance  ! 
No — I  always  saw,  that  divided  as  Ireland  is  and 
has  been,  physical  force  could  never  be  made  an 
available  weapon  to  regenerate  her.  I  saw  that 
the  best  and  only  effective  combination  must  be  that 
of  moral  force.  I  have  combined  the  peasantry  in 
moral  organization  ;  and  on  them,  with  their  revered 
pastors  to  guide  them,  do  I  place  my  reliance.  And 
I  am  proud  of  them :  they  are  the  finest  people  in 
the  whole  world !" 

sheil's  mistake. 
O'Gonnell  always  spoke  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  Shell's  extraordinary  abilities,  and  with 
strong  personal  regard  for  his  old  fellow-leader  in 
the  struggle  for  Emancipation.  "  But  I  '11  tell  you 
a  mistake  he  made,"  he  would  add;  "he  was 
wrong  to  have  taken  a  silk  gown  before  I  got 
one." 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  as  various  as 
well  can  be  in  a  book  devoted  to  a  single  poifson. 
The  form  is  a  sketch,  in  chronological  order,  of 
Mr.  Daunt's  personal  recollections  when  he  was 
in  "  the  presence  ;"  the  most  important  intervals 
being  filled  up  by  second-hand  information.  The 
topics  handled  are  O'Gonnell's  general  habits,  his 
conduct  in  business,  his  amusements  at  Darrynane, 
his  appearance  and  behavior  on  different  occasions, 
and  an  account  of  the  various  journeys  on  pleasure 
or  agitation  when  Mr.  Daunt  vi^as  O'Connell's 
companion.  The  most  predominant  topic,  how- 
ever, is  the  Liberator's  talk.  This  is  sometimes 
autobiographical,  sometimes  political  or  legal,  in- 
volving reminiscences  of  the  men  and  times  of  his 
early  career ;  and  much  of  it  is  anecdotical — "  good 
stories"  of  the  Irish  bar  and  Irish  society,  espe- 
cially of  his  youth.  These  stories  are  occasionally 
versions  of  well-known  anecdotes,  but  given  with 
more  appropriate  circumstances,  so  as  to  tell  bet- 
ter ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  garnished  by 
O'Gonnell,  or  he  had  swallowed  an  improbability.  ■ 
The  part  of  the  following  extract  relating  to  Fox 
is  not  credible,  either  of  Fox  or  the  prince. 

A  recent  writer  had  praised  George  the  Fourth's 
colloquial  abilities. 

"  Why,"  said  O'Gonnell,  "  from  his  rank,  he  of 
course  found  ready  listeners ;  and  he  could  talk 
familiarly  of  royal  personages,  concerning  whom 
there  is  usually  some  curiosity  felt.  That  kind  of 
talk  might  have  passed  for  agreeable ;  but  his  fa- 
vorite conversation  was  like  that  of  a  profligate,  ■ 
half-drunken  trooper." 

"  Was  he,  in  your  opinion,  a  handsome,  princely- 
looking  fellow?" 

"  When  I  saw  him  in  1794,"  replied  O'Gonnell, 
"  he  was  a  remarkably  handsome-faced  man  ;  his 
figure  was  faulty,  narrow  shoulders,  and  enormous 
hips ;  yet  altogether  he  was  certainly  a  very  fine- 
looking  fellow.  But  when  I  saw  him  in  Dublin, 
in  1821,  age  and  the  results  of  dissipation  had  made 
him  a  most  hideous  object ;  he  had  a  flabby,  tallow- 
colored  face,  and  his  frame  was  quite  debilitated. 
He  came  to  Ireland  to  humbug  the  Gatholics ; 
who,  he  thought,  would  take  sweet  words  instead 
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of  useful  deeds.     Ah !  we  were  not  to  be  hum- 
bugged !" 

"I  believe,"  he  added,  "  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  scoundrel  than  George  the  Fourth.  To 
his  other  evil  qualities  he  added  a  perfect  disregard 
of  truth.  During  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  Charles  James  Fox  dined  with  him  one 
day  in  that  lady's  company.  After  dinner,  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  said,  '  By  the  by,  Mr.  Fox,  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  to  ask  you,  what  you  did  say  about 
me  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night? 
The  newspapers  misrepresent  so  very  strangely, 
that  one  cannot  depend  on  them.  You  were  made 
to  say,  that  the  prince  authorized  you  to  deny  his 
marriage  with  me  !'  The  prince  made  monitory 
grimaces  at  Fox,  and  immediately  said,  '  Upon  my 
honor,  my  dear,  I  never  authorized  him  to  deny  it.' 
'  Upon  my  honor,  sir,  you  did,"*  said  Fox,  rising 
from  table  :  '  I  had  always  thought  your  father  the 
greatest  liar  in  England,  but  now  I  see  that  you 
are.'  Fox  would  not  associate  with  the  prince  for 
some  years;  until  one  day  that  he  walked  in,  un- 
announced, and  fpund  Fox  at  dinner.  Fox  rose  as 
the  prince  entered,  and  said  that  he  had  but  one 
course  consistent  with  his .  hospitable  duty  as  an 
English  gentleman,  and  that  was  to  admit  him." 


From  the  Examiner. 
Brothers  and  Sisters :  a  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.  By 
Frederika  Bre.mer,  Author  of  "  The  Neigh- 
bors," &c.  Translated  from  the  original  unpub- 
lished Manuscript,  by  Mary  Howitt.  3  vols. 
Colburn. 

Miss  Brp:mer  is  the  high-priestess  of  home. 
The  Penates  are  her  deities  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
tender  mystery  in  the  temple  devoted  to  them, 
which  her  delicate  touch  has  not  been  able  to 
reveal. 

This  book  is  briefly  to  be  described  as  passages 
from  the  domestic  history  of  an  orphan  family, 
who  live  with  their  uncle,  an  old,  honest,  swear- 
ing, Swedish  soldier,  under  the  watchful  guardian- 
ship of  sister  Hedvig,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
and  one  of  those  beautiful,  calm,  loving,  self-for- 
getting people,  that  seem  to  reflect  the  most  of 
Miss  Bremer's  own  nature  and  character.  We 
can  hardly  call  the  book  a  story ;  and  to  subject 
it  to  criticism  for  imperfect  construction,  or  want 
of  continuity  of  interest,  would  not  be  just.  It  is 
a  series  of  detached  sketches,  no  more  ;  thrown 
off  for  the  most  part  with  a  curious  simplicity,  at 
times  almost  amounting  to  coarseness  ;  but  upon 
the  whole  satisfactorily  showing  the  little  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  family  circle,  their  various  fortunes, 
their  partings  and  meetings,  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations, confidences  and  concealments  ;  and  ex- 
hibiting love,  throughout  all,  as  the  great  strength- 
ener  and  consoler.  The  first  volume  is  charmingly 
written.  Its  successors  fall  off  very  much  ;  but 
we  never  lose  pleasing  glimpses  of  the  elevated 
feeling,  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, the  shrewd  good  sense,  and  the  lively  indi- 
viduality of  portraiture,  which  obtained  for  the 
Swedish  authoress  her  high  reputation.  Miss 
Bremer  is  the  most  unequal  of  writers,  and  this 
book  has  her  faults,  in  more  than  usual  abundance  ; 
but  what  is  good  in  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 


Beautifully  is  it  said  of  the  sister  Hedvigs,  the 
self-sacrificing  old  maids  of  the  world — 

People  talk  a  deal  about  the  mother,  she,  namely, 
who  gives  birth  to  the  world  ;  she  is  honored  and 
exalted  ;  but  they  overlook,  often  despise — the  other 
mother,  the  guardian,  the  teacher,  the  nurse,  who 
often  is  more  a  mother  than  she  who  bears  the 
name.  And  how  many  sisters  endure,  as  does  this 
sister  Hedvig,  all  a  mother's  pain  and  anxiety,  with- 
out her  praise  and  her  joy  ! 

Again — 

Hedvig  was  always  dressed  with  care,  and  she 
cultivated  her  outward  as  well  as  her  inward  being. 
She  did  it,  I  imagine,  without  thought,  from  an  in- 
ternal instinct  of  beauty  and  purity.  But  had  she 
thought  of  it,  she  would  have  done  it  equally,  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  duty  of  affection  to  endeavor  to 
be  agreeable  to  those  about  you,  to  parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  other  connections,  just  as  much 
as  for  a  husband  or  a  bridegroom  ;  and  that  the  last 
is  a  highly  sacred  duty,  neither  books  of  education 
nor  romances  leave  any  doubt !  Probably  this  ex- 
treme charm  had  no  small  part  in  the  influence 
which  she  exercised  over  all  at  home,  especially 
upon  her  brothers. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  her  after  she  has  resolvedly 
declined,  for  duty's  sake,  the  addresses  of  the  man 
whom  she  loves.  Inimitable  sang-froid,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  would  seem  to  be  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  this  lover,  who  straightway  proceeds 
upon  his  travels  ;  and  English  novel-readers  will 
be  sadly  disappointed  at  the  no-scene  of  his  return, 
when  he  introduces  his  wife  to  Hedvig.  She  re- 
ceives her  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  is  the  same 
quiet,  undisturbed,  affectionate  creature,  as  though 
the  world  had  laid  all  her  wishes  at  her  feet.  No 
one  paints  a  picture  like  this,  wanting  no  other 
warmth  or  joy  than  that  of  virtue,  so  well  as  Miss 
Bremer. 

Hedvig  sate  and  span.  The  spinning-wheel, 
made  of  dark  wood  and  finely  carved,  standing  as  it 
did  upon  the  bright  green  carpet,  made  only  a  low 
hum  as  it  turned,  like  the  murmur  of  a  running 
brook.  Whilst  the  flax-thread  glided  through  Hed- 
vig's  fingers,  one  tear  after  another  flowed  down 
her  cheeks.  Traces  also  of  unusual  excitement  ap- 
peared in  the  feverish  flush  of  her  commonly  pale 
cheeks,  in  the  heightened  brilliancy  of  her  eye  ;  and 
Hedvig  seemed  to  wish  to  lull  to  sleep,  as  it  were, 
her  excited  feelings  by  the  quiet,  composing  em- 
ployment in  which  she  was  engaged.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  excitement?  Was  it  joy  or  was 
it  pain?  It  seemed  to  be  something  of  both,  and 
by  degrees  they  both  mingled  into  an  expression  of 
infinite  affection  and  pensiveness  ;  like  a  mild  eve- 
ning sun  which  seeks  for  itself  a  path  through 
clouds,  and  illumines  all  that  surround  it. 

The  daylight  came  dimly  into  the  room,  from  a 
leaden  sky  which  showed  itself  above  the  tiled  roof. 
Jt  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  of  this  day, 
a  November  day,  had  been  grey  and  cloudy.  At 
this  moment,  however,  a  sunbeam  burst  forth,  and, 
falling  obliquely  into  the  room,  let  the  shadow  of 
the  leaves  of  a  little  rose-tree,  which  stood  in  the 
window  where  Hedvig  sate,  play  and  dance  upon 
the  panelling  around  her.  Hedvig  smiled  pensively; 
there  was  something  picturesque  in  this  Httle  cir- 
cumstance, and  reminiscences  of  her  life  came  forth 
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like  pictures,  like  shadow  figures  upon  the  canvas 
of  the  past. 

Other  slight  extracts  will  indicate  the  kind  of 
sentiment  which  prevails  throughout  the  book. 


"brothers  and  sisters. 

staunch  old  soldier  with  a  love  for  blacksmith's 
^ork — handling  alternately  Charles'  sword  and 
the  hammer  of  Thor.  It  is  the  old  man's  birth- 
day, and  the  brothers  and  sisters  are  up  early  to 
celebrate  it. 


USES    OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

The  fate  of  many  a  person  is,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  a  tangle,  which  must  be  unravelled  by 
friendly  hands,  if  it  is  not  to  be  tightened  into  an 
irretrievable  knot. 

SERVANTS. 

Servants !— what  an  important  part  they  act  in 
the  life  and  history  of  families  !  And  who  can 
enumerate  the  deeds  of  energy  and  patience,  and 
all  the  Christian  virtues,  which  are  day  and  night 
performed  by  good  servants?  Volumes  might  be 
written  about  them  ;  yet— to  what  purpose  ?  There 
is  One  who  enumerates  them,  and  writes  them 
down  in  his  book— that  great  book !— and  we  shall 
one  day  know  more  about  them  when  it  is  opened  ; 
when  the  quiet  life,  and  the  unobtrusive  deeds  which 
now  lie  concealed  in  the  shades  of  household  exist- 
ence, shall  be  revealed  to  the  day  ;  and  when  the 
great  Master  shall  call  forth  to  a  joyful  reward  the 
good  and  the  faithful  servant— who  was  faithful  m 
the  little  thing. 

BENEVOLENCE    IN    TRIFLES. 

What  was  it  which  Bror  just  said  ?  we  hear  so 
much  about  ourselves  that  we  forget  our  brothers 
and  sisters! — Gothilda  replies. 

"  No,  Bror,  we  will  not  do  that,  because  Hedvig 
does  not  like  it!" 

Bror  /— "  Oh,  it  is  only  a  trifle  !" 
Go^AiWa /—"  Nothing  is  a  trifle  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  Hedvig  !" 

"Thanks,  Gothilda!  Thanks,  good  girl,  for 
that  word.  And  if  everybody  thought  so,  there 
would  not  so  often  arise  that  dull  bad  weather, 
ihose  clouded  feelings,  those  little  bitter  disagree- 
ables, by  which  married  people,  brothers  and  sisters, 
parents  and  children,  by  degrees  embitter  one 
another's  lives,  and  which  create  altogether  that 
great,  grey,  heavy,  oppressive  cloud — discomfort.''^ 
A  fly  is  a  very  light  burden,  but  if  it  were  per- 
petually to  return  and  set  itself  on  our  nose,  it  might 
weary  us  of  our  very  lives. 

'*  Thanks,  therefore,  Gothilda,  for  the  proverb, 
'  NothintT  is  a  trifle  which  is  unpleasant  to  our 
friend.'  " 

And  by  the  side  of  this  we  would  inscribe  upon 
the  tablets  of  home,  "  Nothing  is  insignificant 
which  gives  pleasure  to  our  friend  !"  Because  from 
this  arises  that  bright  summer-mild  atmosphere  in 
the  home,  which  is  called  comfort.  And  without 
this,  how  cold,  how  miserable  is  home  in  the 
north  I 


One  of  the  best  sketches  is  that  of  a  mother  and 
son  who  have  taken  one  of  the  "  sisters"  under 
their  protection,  and  the  cold  exactions  of  whose 
kindness  freeze  up  her  gratitude.  Ultimately,  she 
breaks  through  the  ungenial  bonds  ;  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  episodes  in  the  book  is  her  after  for- 
tune, and  her  return  to  the  man  she  had  really 
loved,  but  whose  manners,  until  suflTering  softened 
them,  had  repelled  her. 

Our  last  extract  siiall  be  the  death  of  "  Uncle 
Herkules."     He  is  eminently  a  Swede,  being  aj 


Early  in  the  morning  stole  Gothilda  and  Karin, 
with  a  garland  of  fresh  laurels,  mingled  with  im- 
mortelles, to  the  door  of  the  old  man's  chamber. 
Gothilda  had  chosen  for  her  purpose  the  time  when 
the  general,  after  having  read  or  worked  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  commonly  indulged  himself  with  a 
little  nap,  sitting  in  his  tall  arm-chair.  She  pressed 
softly  in  at  the  door,  and — yes,  she  was  right — 
General  Herkules  sat  at  his  work-table,  leaning 
back  in  the  tall  gothic  chair,  and  was  slumbering 
soundly,  with  his  head  bent  down  to  his  breast. 
Upon  the  table  before  him  lay  his  Charles  XII. 's 
Bible,  open,  and  beside  it  lay  Thor's  hammer,  and 
his  hand  rested  on  its  handle. 

Ivar's  young  wife  and  Gothilda  stole  in  and 
placed  the  chaplet  upon  the  old  jnan's  head,  cau- 
tiously, cautiously  ! — and  then  retired  with  stealthy 
footsteps,  not  a  little  delighted  at  the  whole  having 
succeeded  so  well,  and  that  the  general  had  not 
waked. 

They  now  joined  their  brothers  and  sisters  and 
friends  who  were  assembled  in  the  outer  room, 
where  Augustin  held  in  his  hand  a  large  drinking- 
horn,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  which  was  a 
present  from  the  brothers  and  sisters  to  Uncle  Her- 
kules. 

All  now  struck  up  that  cheerful  song,  which  was 
so  dear  to  him  : 

"  Swedes  in  the  old  times  drank  from  the  horn  I'V 

At  the  cheerful,  beloved  sound,  the  old  count 
should  have  awaked  and  been  pleased  ;  that  was 
the  intention.     But  he  awoke  not. 

Beautiful  was  it  to  see  that  old  head,  with  the 
green  laurel  chaplet  on  his  silver-white  hair.  The 
morning  sun  now  threw  its  golden  beams  upon  it. 
The  flowers  of  the  immortelle  shone  out  like  stars. 

The  song  was  sung  to  its  close. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  awake  !  Shall 
we  sing  the  song  again?"  said  the  brothers  and 
sisters. 

"  The  cofliee  is  getting  cold  !"  said  Hedvig,  a 
little  troubled. 

"  Go  and  kiss  him,  Gothilda!"  said  Augustin. 
"  He  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  woke  in  that 
way  ;  that  I  promise  you." 

Gothilda  went  up  to  him,  and  pressed  her  coral 
lips  upon  the  old  man's  brow.  But  she  shuddered 
as  she  did  so.     The  brow  felt  so  marvellously  cold. 

With  the  movement  that  Gothilda  made,  the 
general's  right  hand  fell  down  from  the  table,  and 
the  hammer  with  it,  making  a  loud  noise  on  the 
floor.  The  hand  sank  on  one  side,  so  that  it  rested 
on  Gothilda's  breast. 

'  Gothilda  looked  inquiringly  upon  the  slnmberer. 
And  with  that  she  began  to  tremble  violently,  and 
large  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  upon  the  old  man's 
head . 

The  others  approached  nearer. 
"Dead! — Dead!"    was   whispered    sadly   an^ 
anxiously  through  the  family  circle. 

It  was  so.  General  Herkules  would  wake  no 
more  on  earth. 

"  May  we  all  be  thus  removed !"  said  Augustin, 
as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  sleeper. 

And  all  the  children  whom  he  had  loved  and  had 
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cherished,  went  up  to  him,  and  kissed  him  affection- 
ately, with  tears. 

But  Golhilda  lay  down  at  his  knees,  and  em- 
braced them  in  violent  and  bitter  jjrief. 

"  It  is  his  birth-day,  Golhilda!"  said  Jarl  Her- 
kules,  as  he  raised  her  up  ;  "  his  birth-day,  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word .  His  last  prayer 
is  now  fulfilled.  He  will  bless  us  from  his  briorht 
heaven,  and  we  will  gladden  him  with  an  earthly 
life!" 

And  he  kissed  away  her  tears. 

Uncle  Herkules  is  a  favorite  with  Miss  Bremer. 
She  lingers  beside  him  and  his  talk  as  with  Ma 
Chere  Mere  or  the  President,  and  lavishes  humor 
as  well  as  pathos  upon  him.  Her  circle  of  char- 
acter, we  must  observe  in  conclusion,  is  manifestly 
very  circumscribed.  It  is  curious  how  the  various 
people  of  this  book  remind  us  of  the  Assessors, 
and  little  Petrses,  and  Cornet  Charleses,  and 
Beatas,  and  Madlle.  Ronnquists  ;  whom  we  like 
so  much,  however,  that  we  are  not  at  all  sorry  to 
be  so  reminded  of  them.  The  brace  of  cadets 
are  the  little  Thickeys  over  again — but  they  plan 
nothing  so  good  as  the  undertaking  to  dig  through 
the  solid  globe  ;  from  which  the  Thickeys  were 
deterred,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  not  by  any 
misgiving  of  the  success  of  their  project,  but  by 
the  fear  of  falling  through  when  the  work  was 
done. 


From  the  Spectator. 
GERSTJECKER's     FORTUNES    OF    SOME    GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS.* 
The  apparent  object  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit 
the  evils  which  beset  emigration  by  bodies  of  Ger- 
mans to  the  United  States,  from  the  ignorance, 
obstinacy,  and  folly  of  the  emigrants,  as  well  as 
from  the  frauds  of  the  American  land-sharks.     Its 
real  purpose  would  almost  seem  to  be  to  discour- 
age respectable  emigration  altogether  ;  for  the  con- 
clusion pointed  to  is  this — a  German  with  money 
will  be  cheated  out  of  it  by  the  Americans ;   then 
perhaps  he  will  be  in  working  order  to  begin  the 
pursuit  of  fortune,  but  in  a  worse  condition,  owing 
to  his  education  and  ideas  of  honesty,  than  a  boor 
^who   goes  out  without  means  and  is  compelled  to 
)ugh  it  from  the  beginning. 
These  ideas  are  very  cleverly  embodied  in  the 
[tale   before  us,  without  any  exaggeration   in  the 
lanner,  with   little  artifice   in  the   incidents,  and 
[with   an   evident  knowledge  of  the  life  described. 
^The  story  or  framework  opens  with  the  starting 
and  closes  with  the  failure  of  the  scheme  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  colonists,     A  few  well-educated 
Germans,  with  a  good  many   artisans  and   peas- 
ants, unite  to  transport  a  society  and  settle  some 
land   in   common.      A  vessel  is   chartered  ;  they 
sail  from  the  port  of  Bremen  ;  and,  after  the  usual 
difficulties  of  a  sea-voyage,  (terrible  to  a  German,) 
and  various  squabbles  arising  from  the  envy  felt 
by  the  mass  in  the  steerage  towards  the  gentle- 
men in  the  cabin,  they  reach  New   York.     On 
their  arrival,  some  of  the  people,  through  their 

♦Translated  by  David  Black, 


own  obstinacy,  are  duped  and  cheated  in  a  low 
German  pothouse  ;  others,  being  advised  by  their 
leaders,  fare  rather  better,  though  bad  is  the  best ; 
and  they  are  all  continually  made  butts  of  by  the 
New  Yorkers.  While  the  leaders  are  pondering 
as  to  the  place  of  settlement,  a  German  Dr.  Nor- 
mann  makes  their  acquaintance,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Yankee,  sells  them  an  abandoned 
clearing  in  Tennessee,  at  a  price  far  beyond  its 
value  ;  for  the  cleared  land  is  overgrown  with  moi-e 
difficult  timber  than  the  primaeval  forest ;  the  build- 
ings, such  as  they  were,  are  in  ruin  ;  the  naviga- 
ble "  Big  Halchee"  will  only  float  a  boat  during 
the  spring-floods,  and  then  only  with  the  stream  ; 
and  the  flat  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  dis- 
appointment, anger,  and  difficulties  of  the  commu- 
nity, may  be  surmised,  when,  after  the  troubles 
and  expense  of  so  long  a  journey,  further  encum- 
bered by  useless  baggage,  they  arrive  at  their  des- 
tination. However,  by  the  aid  of  a  countryman, 
located  hard  by,  they  set  to  work  to  clear  and  cul- 
tivate :  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  whole  com- 
munity have  separated  in  anger  and  disgust,  each 
starting  "  upon  his  own  hook." 

A  particular  story  adds  variety  and  relief  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  emigrants.  Werner,  a  casual  pas- 
senger to  America,  falls  in  love  with  Bertha 
Hehrmann,  the  daughter  of  the  Lutheran  pastor 
who  accompanies  the  colonists.  At  New  York 
they  separate  for  a  time,  in  order  that  Werner 
may  look  about  him ;  but  Bertha  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  Nornjann  ;  and  he  resolves  to  possess 
her  by  foul  means,  as  fair  means  fail.  For  this 
purpose,  he  combines  with  a  rascally  American 
gambler  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Turner,  to  carry 
off  Bertha  and  her  sister  ;  but  Turner  leaves  Nor- 
mann  in  the  lurch  and  in  the  hands  of  his  pursuers, 
though  he  is  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his  prey 
in  order  to  escape. 

The  Wanderings  and  Fortunes  of  some  German 
Emigrants  exhibits,  as  we  have  said,  a  knowl- 
edge of  actual  colonization,  which  knowledge  is 
displayed  in  an  unforced  manner ;  for  although 
some  of  the  diflJiculties  are  mere  accidents — such 
as  their  arriving  at  their  destination  by  night  and 
in  a  tempest,  and  they  are  also  assisted  by  similar 
accidents — as  the  presence  of  a  willing  country- 
man in  their  neighborhood,  the  execution  is  sim- 
ple and  natural,  with  a  good  deal  of  quiet  point 
and  humor :  but  the  simplicity  perhaps  verges 
upon  the  puerile,  and  there  is  a  want  of  closeness 
and  finish  in  the  points.  If  climax  applied  to  in- 
cidents or  substance  instead  of  periods,  we  should 
say  there  was  a  want  of  climax — the  exemplifica- 
tions often  fall  short.  This  peculiarity  is  less  vis- 
ible in  the  romance  of  the  story,  though  it  may 
be  detected  there.  But  that  part  of  the  book  has 
less  freshness  than  the  "wanderings  and  fortunes" 
of  the  emigrants.  Turner,  the  American  outcast, 
his  instrument  the  mulatto,  and  the  forcible  ab- 
duction of  Bertha,  have  a  resemblance  to  similar 
things  in  American  tales.  To  German  readers, 
however,  they  may  be  new  ;  for  an  importation 
or  an  English  reprint  is  a  different  matter  from  a 
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translation  for  Germany.  The  book  is  not  likely 
to  impress  the  Germanic  mind  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica ;  although  the  author  is  less  harsh  in  his  pic- 
tures than  many  other  writers,  and  he  makes 
allowances  for  the  selfish  and  unamiable  traits,  if 
not  for  the  rascality  of  the  Americans. 

The  troubles  of  the  Germans  and  the  rogueries 
of  the  Americans  and  German- Yankees  are  best 
appreciated  by  continuous  perusal.  The  abduction 
may  furnish  a  specimen  of  Gerstsecker's  fiction. 
Turner  and  Nermann  have  succeeded  in  inveigling 
the  two  girls  into  a  wood  ;  have  gagged  and  bound 
them  ;  Bertha  is  in  the  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Halchee  creek;  and  Turner  alarmed  by 
sounds  of  pursuit,  is  about  to  escape  with  her  and 
Nick  the  mulatto,  leaving  Louisa  and  Normann 
behind. 

The  half-son  of  Africa,  too,  sprang  rapidly  to- 
wards the  boat,  shoved  it  quickly  from  the  shore, 
and  was  just  about  to  follow  with  a  rapid  spring, 
when  Normann,  who  perhaps  had  a  notion  of  some- 
thing of  the  sort — and  yet,  again,  could  scarce  be- 
lieve that  his  own  friends  would  leave  him  in  the 
lurch  in  so  shameful  a  manner — upset  the  well-spun 
scheme,  by  suddenly  throwing  himself  upon  and 
flinging  his  arms  round  him. 

"  Hold,  sir !"  he  cried ;  "  you  rascal — you !  You 
don't  escape  so  !  Turner,  you  perjured  villain  ! 
would  you  betray  me?" 

"  Make  yourself  loose,  Nick,"  cried  Turner  to 
the  mulatto  ;  "  make  yourself  loose  ! — quick  !  By 
Jove,  I  hear  the  horses !  We  are  lost  if  they  catch 
us!" 

"You  scoundrel!  I  keep  you  in  pawn!"  cried 
the  doctor,  who  was  now  driven  to  extremity. 
"He  can't  get  away  alone ;  and  we  shall,  at  all 
events,  go  to  the  devil  together !" 

"Haven't  you  a  knife  about  you,  Nick?" 
exclaimed  Turner.  The  danger  increased  every 
moment:  a  few  minutes  more  must  decide  their 
fate.  "Come,  quick!  come  both  of  you  then,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  devils  in  hell !— only  quickly !" 
he  cried,  at  last,  in  a  rage,  for  he  knew  how  inval- 
uable every  second  was.  But  even  if  he  could  have 
made  the  combatants  comprehend  his  wish,  Nor- 
mann, after  what  had  taken  place,  would  not  on 
any  account  have  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
treacherous  companions  ;  but  as  it  was,  neither  of 
the  two  enraged  men  heard  even  a  syllable  of  the 
proposal.  Nick  had,  with  infinite  trouble,  got  his 
hand  mto  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  small  pocket 
pistol,  which  he  quickly  and  secretly  turned  towards 
the  Gerpian  s  forehead.  But  this  movement  of  his 
opponent  had  not  remained  unobserved  by  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  he  threw  his  arm  upward,  and  struck  the 
weapon  aside,  at  the  very  moment  the  mulatto  was 
pulling  the  trigger:  the  ball  even  grazed  his  ear, 
and  the  powder  singed  his  face.  But  now,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  rage,  he  no  longer  heard  even 
the  approaching  galloping  of  the  horses,  but  seiz- 
ing the  shm  figure  of  the  negro  with  all  the  streno-th 
he  possessed,  he  threw  him  to  the  ground.  In  the 
same  moment  the  pursuers  appeared  on  the  river- 
bank,  close  above  the  two  wrestlers,  and  Turner's 
boat  glided  out  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  bushes 
into  the  Mississippi. 

"Confusion!"  said  the  Yankee,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  finding  he  had  to  handle  the  two  heavy  oars 
in  tholes  which  did  not  correspond.  "Confusion 
seize  that  awkward  brute  of  a  nigger !  to  let  him- 


self be  upset  like  that  by  a  Dutchman  ;  if  they  only 
hang  the  varmint,  and  I  hear  of  it,  that  '11  be  some 
comfort!  Well,  my  pretty,  now  we  two  must 
make  the  journey  alone,"  he  said,  turning  grinning 
to  the  prisoner  lying  before  him  ;  "  did  n't  I  tell  you, 
my  poppet,  that  you " 

"Help,  help,  here!  Help!"  suddenly  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  the  unhappy  girl ;  who  had 
meanwhile,  with  the  most  fearful  exertions,  freed 
herself  from  the  gag.     "  Help,  here  !     Help  !" 

In  the  next  instant,  the  palm  of  the  American's 
hand  was  on  her  lips,  and  he  whispered  to  her, 
through  his  clenched  teeth — "  Ho-ho  !  my  pretty 
little  dove,  must  I  draw  the  bit  a  little  tighter? 
So,"  he  continued,  whilst  he  made  any  further  at- 
tempt at  screaming  futile,  by  a  large  woollen  cloth 
— "  So  if  it  should  be  a  little  close  for  you,  you 
must  bear  it :  over  in  Arkansas,  I  '11  make  you 
more  comfortable . ' ' 

He  seized  the  oars  once  more,  and  pulled  away 
till  the  humid  veins  on  his  forehead  threatened  to 
burst  the  skin.  "Stop!"  resounded  across  from 
the  shore  ;  and,  as  he  was  gazing  thither,  to  see 
to  whom  the  call  was  addressed — for  he  was  him- 
self too  far  for  it  to  have  reference  to  him — a  flash 
gleamed  in  the  obscurity  and  the  report  of  a  shot 
followed. 

His  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  shot  was  fired  ;  and,  to  his  astonishment 
and  alarm,  he  just  discerned,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon,  the  dark  shadow  of  a  second  boat  gliding  on, 
which  evidently  must  be  following  him.  Although 
he  could  not  account,  in  the  first  place,  where  this 
boat  had  come  from,  as  the  mulatto  had  found  none 
thereabouts — or  secondly,  why  his  enemies  should 
fire  upon  it — yet  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate 
in  concluding  it  to  contain,  as  it  really  did,  pur- 
suers ;  and  his  sole  aim  now  was  to  reach  the  op- 
posite shore  before  it.  Once  there  with  his  prize, 
he  could,  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  woods, 
either  give  them  the  slip,  with  his  boat  even,  or 
else  easily  carry  his  prize  into  the  thicket,  where 
pursuit  would  be  useless.  So,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  dark  spot,  from  which  the  flashing  light  of 
the  oars,  as  they  were  lifted  out  of  the  water,  alone 
announced  the  activity  with  which  those  in  it  were 
striving  after  their  object,  he  himself  pulled  away 
lustily,  and  shaped  his  course  so  as  to  give  way  a 
little  to  the  stream,  not  exactly  across,  but  raiher 
endeavoring  to  maintain  his  advantage,  as  he  still 
thought  it  possible   to   escape  them  by  superior 


But  he  was  soon  undeceived ;  for,  although  the 
pirogue  was  unquestionably  clumsier  in  the  water 
than  the  excellently  modelled  boat,  yet  the  latter 
was  not  adapted  to  be  rowed  by  one  person  :  the 
tholes  lay  opposite  separate  seats,  the  one  more 
forward  than  the  other,  and  the  working  of  both  at 
the  same  time  was  highly  inconvenient.  Turner, 
who  knew  how  to  scull,  might,  it  is  true,  have 
easily  got  his  boat  down  the  stream  in  that  way ; 
but  he  could  not  have  made  in  that  fashion  so  much 
way  as  the  pirogue,  and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  for  his  own  safety  to  choose  the  less  conve- 
nient but  more  advantageous  mode. 

Still  the  pursuers  gained  upon  him  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  the  head  of  his  boat  more  towards 
the  stream,  in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  shore  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  this  movement  which  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  Helldorf,  only  redoubled  the  zeal 
of  the  Germans;  and  the  steersman  warned  the 
rowers  several  times  not  to  pull  too  violently,  lest 
they  should  break  one  of  their  oars,  a  loss  which 
could  not  have  been  made  good. 
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Turner  was  now  compelled,  in  order  to  get  more 
command  of  the  lower  or  larboard  oar,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  stem  tlie  stream,  to  change  the  tholes; 
which  occupied  him  some  seconds,  for  whilst  he 
stopped  rowing,  the  boat's  head  turned  quite  to- 
wards the  stream,  and  she  lost  her  course.  Scarcely 
had  the  American  resumed  his  seat,  and  got  his 
little  vessel  in  her  former  direction,  before  he  saw 
how  much  nearer  the  enemy  had  advanced,  and  be- 
came conscious  of  the  danger  wiiich  threatened 
him.  The  current,  besides,  had  carried  him  fur- 
ther down  that!  he  anticipated ;  and  he  ob- 
served, on  turning  his  head  to  look,  that  he  must 
touch  the  upper  part  of  the  sandbank,  situate  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  three  English 
miles  below  the  one  before  alluded  to,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  give  his  pursuers  the  slip  in 
the  shadow  of  the  woods,  or  in  the  top  of  some 
tree  fallen  into  the  water.  All  that  remained  for 
him  was  to  save  his  own  hfe ;  and,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  to  himself  that 
the  booty  which  he  had  considered  so  safe  was  lost 
to  him.  There  is  no  knowing  what  he  might  have 
done  in  the  first  moment  of  rage,  had  he  only  dared 
to  cease  rowing  for  an  instant;  but  as  it  was,  he 
found  himself  almost  within  shot  of  the  silently  ap- 
proaching avengers,  and  knew  well  enough,  unless 
he  reached  the  sandbank  sooner,  and  much  sooner 
too,  than  they,  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  their 
fire.  He  could  not  possibly  dare  to  hope  that  peo- 
ple who  engaged  in  such  a  pursuit  were  unarmed  ; 
and  yet  such  was  the  case :  not  one  of  the  three 
carried  so  much  as  a  pistol ;  and  they  had  simply, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  rel3'ing  on  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  followed  a  desperate  ruf- 
fian, who,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  would  have  sold 
his  life  dearly. 

Turner,  never  without  a  weapon  himself,  thought 
the  same  probable  of  others ;  and  as  his  pursuers 
were  Germans,  they  naturally,  according  to  his 
idea,  carried  nothing  else  than  fowling-pieces  or 
shot  guns,  and  those  double-barrelled  ones.  But 
just  now  he  dreaded  those  more  than  he  did  a  ball ; 
for  it  was  more  probable  that  he  should  be  hit  by 
them,  and  perhaps  crippled,  than  with  a  bullet. 
He  therefore  exerted  himself  in  desperation  ;  his 
limbs  were  bathed  in  sweat,  his  sinews  strained  al- 
most to  starting ;  and  he  was  scarcely  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  strand  which  promised  him  deliv- 
erance, when  the  boat  ran  upon  one  of  the  numer- 
ous tongues  of  sand  which  in  that  place  run  out 
into  the  stream,  and  grounded  hard  and  fast. 
Turner  well  knew  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
him,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  get  her  afloat 
again  ;  and  therefore,  without  a  second's  further 
delay,  seized  his  rifle  and  shot-bag  and  jumped 
overboard,  and  ran  with  rapid  bounds  through  the 
water,  of  which  there  was  scarcely  a  foot  in  depth, 
towards  the  sandy  shore.  He  had  hardly  reached 
it  before  he  began  to  spring  across  the  hard  sand  in 
zig-zag,  in  order  to  avoid  any  shot  which  might 
happen  to  be  sent  after  him  ;  and  in  doing  this  per- 
formed such  extraordinary  gambols,  that  Schwarz, 
who  immediately  guessed  what  he  was  in  dread  of, 
and  knew  the  groundlessness  of  his  fears,  broke 
out  into  a  loud  laugh.  But  Werner,  who  troub- 
led himself  little  about  the  runaway  rascal,  if  he 
could  only  succeed  in  saving  his  sweetheart,  was 
in  half  a  minute's  time  beside  the  boat  left  in  the 
lurch,  in  which  the  maiden,  bound  and  gagged, 
was  still  lying.  He  was  in  it  with  a  rapid  spring ; 
and  in  the  next  moment.  Bertha,  swooning  from 
joyous  suprise,  rested  upon  his  breast." 
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The  translation  reads  easily  and  English-like, 
yet  apparently  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the 
original ;  which  are  truer  tests  than  any  verbal 
niceties.  Mr.  Black  has  added  notes  corrective 
of  some  back-wood  descriptions  ;  but  it  strikes  us 
these  might  sometimes  have  been  spared.  The 
German  representations  seem  more  correct  with- 
out the  Englishman's  qualifications. 


From  the  Spectator. 
MISS    MARTINEAU'S    EASTERN    LIFE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  Miss  Martineau  was 
invited  to  accompany  her  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y. 
Yates  on  an  excursion  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  The  party  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
Second  Cataract ;  examined  on  their  return  the 
various  ruins  on  its  banks  as  well  as  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  visited  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  under  the 
usual  escort  of  Arabs ;  and  travelled  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus,  and  Baalbec,  seeing,  of  course, 
the  intermediate  places. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  of  greater  novelty 
than  a  tour  to  France  and  Italy  before  the  first 
French  Revolution — indeed,  not  nearly  so  much 
as  far  as  books  are  concerned  ;  for  it  would  be  a 
weary  task  to  enumerate  all  the  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  travels  within  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  more  especially  since 
steam  and  the  liberal  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali  have 
rendered  an  excursion  to  Nubia  less  riskful  to  life 
and  comfort  than  a  journey  to  Ireland  was  thirty 
years  ago.  The  only  novelty  to  be  looked  for  in 
such  a  tour,  is  in  the  manner  of  the  writer,  or  in 
opportunities  of  seeing  things  tabooed  to  the  gen- 
eral class  of  travellers,  or  in  some  view  which 
genius  or  study  may  strike  out  from  observation 
of  the  past.  Miss  Martineau  had  no  special  op- 
portunity ;  in  the  way  of  life  and  great  people, 
she  saw  less  than  many  other  travellers  have  done. 
Her  writing  is  as  able  as  usual,  but  with  the  usual 
ponderous  efl!ect  which  elaboration  produces.  Her 
views  and  reflections,  educed  from  actual  observa- 
tion of  Egypt  and  its  monuments,  the  desert  where 
the  Israelites  wandered,  and  Palestine,  especially 
Jerusalem,  are  frequently  powerful ;  but  they  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  platform  speech  or  the 
review  article,  and  are  somewhat  injured  in  their 
eflJect  by  being  out  of  place. 

Eastern  Life,  Present  and  Past,  is  a  medley  of 
journey,  disquisition,  and  discourse.  ■  There  is  a 
narrative  of  travels,  with  its  incidents,  reflections, 
feelings,  and  descriptions ;  and,  worn  as  the 
ground  has  been,  this  part  possesses  interest  and 
freshness,  from  the  searching  and  trained  observa- 
tion of  Miss  Martineau  and  her  skill  in  compo- 
sition. She  sees  much  that  has  escaped  others, 
and  presents  it  with  more  vividness  ;  this  part, 
however,  would  have  had  more  attraction  but  for 
the  intrusion  of  the  writer  in  propria  persona,  and 
the  preponderance  of  mere  feeling  excited  by  seen  • 
ery.  Another  section  consists  of  a  description  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  especially  of  Egypt ;  in 
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which  a  lively  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  that  ancient  people,  Miss  Marti- 
neau  interpreting.  But  whether  that  interpreta- 
tion be  a  true  and  general  account  of  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  remains  themselves,  or  pecu- 
liar to  her  imagination,  may  be  doubted.  The 
mere  descriptions,  from  the  want  of  plans  and 
plates,  are,  as  such  attempts  to  supersede  forms 
by  words  must  be,  tiresome.  Historical,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious  disquisitions,  form  another 
part  of  the  work.  Miss  Martineau  prefaces  her 
visit  to  the  ancient  cities  of  Thebes  by  a  resume 
of  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt ;  she  prepares  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  children  of  Israel  dur- 
ing their  wanderings  by  a  disquisition  on  the  {not 
Divine)  "  Legation  of  Moses  ;"  her  advent  to  Je- 
rusalem is  accompanied  by  an  exposition  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  at  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  and  questions 
with  an  historical  or  religious  bearing  are  dis- 
cussed at  many  other  places.  This  is  often  done 
with  thought,  force,  and  novelty  of  view  ;  and 
Miss  Martineau's  ideas  are  obviously  suggested  by 
the  scene.  The  bulk  of  the  historical  matter, 
however,  is  common  enough — belonging  in  its 
origin  to  Sharpe  and  Wilkinson,  though  now  al- 
most encyclopaedic  in  its  commonness  ;  but  the  use 
exhibits  Miss  Martineau's  wonted  skill  in  appro- 
priating what  is  common  to  her  own  purposes. 
There  is  a  class  of  topics  not  so  full  or  so  numer- 
ous as  those  v/e  have  mentioned,  but  sufficient  to 
form  a  distinct  feature.  Miss  Martineau  has 
adopted  the  rather  vulgar  habit  of  calling  up  his- 
torical fancies  when  she  comes  to  a  remarkable 
place  ;  a  method  which  has  more  novelty  in  the 
East  than  at  Paris  or  London,  but  which  might  as 
well  have  been  weeded  from  a  work  of  this  pre- 
tension. 

In  truth,  however,  Eastern  Life^  Present  and 
Past,  is  to  some  extent  a  piece  of  book-making. 
It  is  not  the  spontaneous  narrative  of  travel,  where 
the  writer  puts  forth  strong  impressions  of  which 
she  must  be  delivered  ;  nor  is  it  a  book  formed 
upon  a  preconceived  plan,  but  the  result  apparently 
of  an  afterthought,  though  founded  in  its  descrip- 
tive parts  upon  Miss  Martineau's  journals.  The 
consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
trivance and  making-up  about  the  form  of  the 
book;  and  the  longer  disquisitions  might  stand 
alone,  or  perhaps  more  properly  appear  in  a  period- 
ical. Though  very  ably  written,  they  are  deficient 
in  depth  and  originality— a  defect  which  charac- 
terizes Miss  Martineau's  mind.  She  is  a  promul- 
gator rather  than  a  discoverer  ;  from  her  first  pub- 
lication—the tales  illustrative  of  Political  Economy, 
•to  one  of  her  last— devoted  to  popularizing  Friend 
■Bright's  views  on  the  working  of  the  Game-laws, 
her  leading  characteristic  has  been  that  of  some- 
body's mouthpiece  :  speaking  very  ably,  no  doubt, 
•and  illustrating  the  borrowed  views  with  great  apt- 
Tiess,  vigor,  and  felicity,  but  still  wanting  that 
certainty,  weight,  and  satisfying  character,  which 
belongs  to  original  and  independent  thought. 
There  is  nothing  visibly  borrowed  in  the  sense  of 
plagiarism  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  but  the  book 


is  not  "  taking"  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  As  a 
series  of  sketches,  it  wants  the  richness  and  anima- 
tion of  Ebthen  or  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  ;  the 
completeness  and  solidity  of  more  scientific  travels. 
Though  such  is  the  character  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  there  are  parts  of  much  interest  for  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  the  ability  of  the  writer.  Miss 
Martineau  vigorously  depicts  a  striking  scene  ;  she 
has  seen  many  things  as  a  woman,  an  observer, 
and  an  old  traveller,  which  have  escaped  less  quali- 
fied lookers-on  ;  and  she  often  enforces  a  foreign 
fact  by  pointing  out  the  use  it  contains.  She 
"improves"  the  occasion;  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
with  the  tone  of  a  person  who  has  a  vocation  to 
hold  forth,  but  still  with  eflfect.  The  ascent  of 
the  cataract  is  one  of  her  best  descriptive  pas-, 
sages. 

It  was  a  curious  scene ;  the  appearing  of  the 
dusky  natives  on  all  the  rocks  around ;  the  eager 
zeal  of  those  who  made  themselves  our  guards, 
holding  us  by  the  arms,  as  if  we  were  going  to 
gaol,  and  scarely  permitting  us  to  set  our  feet  to  the 
ground,  lest  we  should  fall ;  and  the  daring  plunges 
and  divings  of  man  or  boy,  to  obtain  our  admiration 
or  our  baksheesh.  A  boy  would  come  riding  down 
a  slope  of  roaring  water  as  confidently  as  f  would 
ride  down  a  sandhill  on  ray  ass.  Their  arms,  in 
their  fighting  method  of  swimmimg,  go  round  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Grinning  boys  poppled  intu 
the  currents ;  and  little  seven-year-old  savages  must 
haul  at  the  ropes,  or  ply  their  little  poles  when  the 
kandjia  approached  a  spike  of  rock,  or  dive  to  thrust 
their  shoulders  between  its  keel  and  any  sunken 
obstacle ;  and  after  every  such  feat  they  would  poj 
up  their  dripping  heads,  and  cry  '*  baksheesh." 
felt  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  day  to  be  my  seeing 
for  the  first,  and  probably  the  only  time  of  my  life, 
the  perfection  of  savage  faculty  :  and  truly  it  is  an 
imposing  sight.  The  quickness  of  movement  and 
apprehension,  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  frame, 
and  the  power  of  experience  in  all  concerned  this 
day,  contrasted  strangely  with  images  of  the  book- 
worm and  the  professional  man  at  home,  who  can 
scarcely  use  their  own  limbs  and  senses  or  conceive 
of  any  control  over  external  realities.  I  always 
thought  in  America,  and  I  always  shall  think,  that 
the  finest  specimens  of  human  development  I  have 
seen  are  in  the  United  Slates ;  where  every  man, 
however  learned  and  meditative,  can  ride,  drive, 
keep  his  own  horse,  and  roof  his  own  dwelHng,  and 
every  woman,  however  intellectual,  can  do,  if  nec- 
essary, all  the  work  of  her  own  house.  At  home, 
I  had  seen  one  extreme  of  power,  in  the  meagre, 
helpless  beings  whose  prerogatives  lie  wholly  in  the 
world  of  ideas  ;  here  I  saw  the  other,  where  the 
dominion  was  wholly  over  the  power  of  outward 
nature  ;  and  I  must  say,  I  as  heartily  wished  foi 
the  introduction  of  some  good  bodily  education  a) 
home  as  for  intellectual  enlightenment  here.     *     * 

Throughout  the  four  hours  of  our  ascent,  I  saw 
incessantly  that  though   much  is   done   by  sheei 
force — by  men   enough   pulling  at  a  rope  stron*: 
enough — some  other  requisites  are  quite  as  essential     i 
great  forecast,  great  sagacity,  much  nice  manage    I 
ment  among  currents  and  hidden  and  threatcninf    i 
rocks,  and  much  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  sub    i 
tleties  of  wind  and  water.     The  men  were  some 
times  plunging  to  heave  ofl^  the  boat  from  a  spik. 
or  ledge  ;  sometimes  swimming  to  a  distant  rock 
with  a  rope  between  their  teeth,  which  they  carrie- 
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round  the  boulders  ;  tlien  squattingr  upon  it,  and 
holdinp  the  end  of  the  rope  with  their  feet,  to  leave 
their  hands  at  liberty  for  hauling.  Sometimes  a 
man  dived  to  free  the  cable  from  a  catch  under 
water  ;  then  he  would  spring  on  board,  to  pole  at 
any  critical  pass  ;  and  then  ashore,  to  join  the  long 
file  who  were  pulling  at  the  cable.  Then  there 
was  their  patience  and  diligence  ;  very  remarkable 
when  we  went  round  and  round  an  eddy  many 
times,  after  all  but  succeeding,  and  failing  again 
and  again  from  the  malice  of  the  wind.  Once  this 
happened  for  so  long,  and  in  such  a  boisterous  eddy, 
that  we  began  to  wonder  what  was  to  be  the  end 
of  it.  Complicated  as  were  the  currents  in  this 
spot,  we  were  four  times  saved  from  even  grazing 
the  rocks,  when,  after  having  nearly  got  through, 
we  were  borne  back,  and  swung  round  to  try  again. 
The  fifth  time,  there  came  a  faint  breath  of  wind, 
which  shook  our  sail  for  a  moment,  and  carried  us 
over  the  ridge  of  foam.  What  a  shout  there  was 
when  we  turned  into  still  water !  The  last  ascent 
but  one  appeared  the  most  wonderful  ;  the  passage 
was  twice  over  so  narrow,  barely  admitting  the 
kandjia,  the  promontory  of  rock  so  sharp,  and  the 
gush  of  water  so  strong  ;  but  the  big  rope,  and  the 
mob  of  haulers  on  the  shore  and  the  islets  heaved 
us  up  steadily,  and  as  one  might  say  naturally,  as 
if  the  boat  took  her  course  advisedly. 

Though  this  passage  appeared  to  us  the  most 
dangerous,  it  was  at  the  last  that  the  Rais  of  the 
Cataract  interfered  to  request  us  to  step  ashore.  "We 
were  very  unwilling ;  but  we  could  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  opposing  the  local  pilot ;  he 
said  it  was  mere  force  that  was  wanted  here,  the 
diflSculty  being  only  from  the  rush  of  the  waters, 
and  not  from  any  complication  of  currents.  But  no 
man  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  rope  would 
hold ;  and  if  it  did  not,  destruction  was  inevitable. 
The  rope  held  :  we  saw  the  boat  drawn  up  steadily 
and  beautifully  ;  and  the  work  was  done.  Mr.  E., 
who  has  great  experience  in  nautical  aflfairs,  said 
that  nothing  could  be  cleverer  than  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  business.  He  believed  that  the 
feat  could  be  achieved  nowhere  else,  as  there  are 
no  such  swimmers  elsewhere. 

FITNESS    OF    EGYPTIAN    ART    TO    EGYPT. 

One  other  obligation  which  the  Egyptians  owe  to 
the  Desert  struck  me  freshly  and  forcibly  from  the 
beginning  of  our  voyage  to  the  end.  It  plainly 
originated  their  ideas  of  art.  Not  those  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  which  are  wholly  Saracenic 
still ;  but  those  of  the  primitive  race,  who  appear  to 
have  originated  art  all  over  the  world.  The  first  thing 
that  impressed  me  in  the  Nile  scenery,  above  Cairo, 
was  the  angularity  of  almost  all  forms.  The  trees 
appeared  almost  the  only  exception.  The  line  of 
the  Arabian  hills  soon  became  so  even  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  supports  of  a  vast 
table-land,  while  the  sand  heaping  up  their  bases 
was  like  a  row  of  pyramids.  Elsewhere,  one's  idea 
of  sand-hill  is,  that  of  all  round  eminences,  they 
are  the  roundest ;  but  here  their  form  is  generally 
that  of  truncated  pyramids.  The  entrances  of  the 
caverns  are  square.  The  masses  of  sand  left  by 
the  Nile  are  square.  The  river-banks  are  gradu- 
ated by  the  action  of  the  water,  so  that  one  may 
see  a  hundred  natural  Nilometers  in  as  many  miles. 
Then,  again,  the  forms  of  the  rocks,  especially  the 
limestone  ranges,  are  remarkably  grotesque.  In  a 
few  days,  I  saw,  without  looking  for  them,  so 
many  colossal  figures  of  men  and  animal  springing 
from  the  natural  rock,  so  many  sphinxes  and  strange 


birds,  that  I  was  quite  prepared  for  anything  I 
afterwards  met  with  in  the  temples.  The  higher 
we  went  up  the  country,  the  more  pyramidal  became 
the  forms  of  even  the  mud  houses  of  the  modern 
people  ;  and  in  Nubia,  they  were  worthy,  from 
their  angularity,  of  old  Egypt.  It  is  possible  thai 
the  people  of  Abyssinia  might,  in  some  obscure  age, 
have  derived  their  ideas  of  art  from  Hindostan,  and 
propagated  them  down  the  Nile.  No  one  can  now 
positively  contradict  it.  But  I  did  not  feel  on  the 
spot  that  any  derived  art  was  likely  to  be  in  such 
perfect  harmony  with  its  surroundings  as  that  of 
Egypt  certainly  is  ;  a  harmony  so  wonderful  as  to 
be  perhaps  the  most  striking  circumstance  of  all  to 
an  European,  coming  from  a  country  where  all  art 
is  derived,  and  its  main  beauty  therefore  lost.  It  is 
useless  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  Egyptian  architect- 
ure and  sculpture  to  those  who,  not  going  to  Egypt, 
can  form  no  conception  of  its  main  condition — its 
appropriateness.  I  need  not  add,  that  I  think  it 
worse  than  useless  to  adopt  Egyptian  forms  and 
decoration  in  countries  where  there  is  no  Nile  and 
no  Desert,  and  where  decorations  are  not,  as  in 
Egypt,  fraught  with  meaning — pictured  language — 
messages  tu  the  gazer. 

FIRST   VIEW   OF   THE    PYRAMIDS. 

When  we  had  passed  Werd an,  about  4  P.  M., 
Mr.  E.  came  to  me  with  a  mysterious  countenance, 
and  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  be  the  first  to  see 
the  Pyramids.  We  stole  past  the  groups  of  care- 
less talkers,  and  went  to  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
where  I  was  mounted  on  boxes  and  coops,  and 
shown  where  to  look.  In  a  minute  I  saw  them, 
emerging  from  behind  a  sand-hill.  They  were 
very  small,  for  we  were  still  twenty-five  miles  from 
Cairo  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  them  for 
a  moment,  so  sharp  and  clear  were  the  light  and 
shadow  on  the  two  sides  we  saw.  I  had  been  assured 
that  I  should  be  disappointed  in  the  first  sight  of  the 
Pyramids  ;  and  I  had  maintained  that  I  could  not 
be  disappointed,  as  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
this  is  the  most  literal,  and,  to  a  dweller  among 
mountains,  like  myself,  the  least  imposing.  I  now 
found  both  my  informant  and  myself  mistaken.  So 
far  from  being  disappointed,  I  was  filled  with  surprise 
and  awe  ;  and  so  far  was  I  from  having  anticipated 
what  I  saw  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  before 
looked  upon  anything  so  new  as  those  clear  and 
vivid  masses,  with  their  sharp  blue  shadows,  stand- 
ing firm  and  alone  on  their  expanse  of  sand.  In 
a  few  minutes,  they  appeared  to  grow  wonderfully 
larger;  and  they  looked  lustrous  and  most  imposing 
in  the  evening  light.  This  impression  of  the  Pyra- 
mids was  never  fully  renewed.  I  admired  them 
every  evening  from  my  window  at  Cairo,  and  I 
took  the  surest  means  of  convincing  myself  of 
their  vastness  by  going  to  the  top  of  the  largest ; 
but  this  first  view  of  them  was  the  most  moving, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  it  now  without  emotion. 

POLYGAMY    AMONG   THE    POOR. 

One  of  our  quiet  Nubians,  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  already  two  wives ;  and  by  what  we  heard 
of  his  life  at  home,  he  might  well  be  content  on 
board  the  boat.  As  Alee  observed,  a  rich  man  may 
put  his  wives  into  diflferent  apartments,  but  the  poor 
man  cannot ;  and  the  women  quarrel  fiercely  and 
incessantly.  This  Nubian  had  to  carry  presents 
for  his  two  wives  after  every  voyage  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  precisely  alike,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
wrangling.  Alee  called  this  permission  to  have 
more°than  one  wife  a  very  bad  part  of  his  religion. 
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He  was  not  yet  married  at  all ;  and  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  marry  till  he  should  have  obtained  money 
enough  by  his  present  employment  to  enable  him  to 
seitltT  down  in  a  home  of  his  own.  One  of  my 
friends  one  day  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  a  wife ;  so  careful  in  assur- 
ing himself  of  her  temper  and  goodness,  as  not  to 
be  tempted  to  put  her  away,  as  husbands  in  Egypt 
do  so  lighily  and  cruelly.  Alee  did  not  ouite 
promise  tliis  ;  but  gave  an  account  of  what  plan  he 
should  pursue,  which  shows  how  these  matter  are 
regarded  by  sensible  young  men  in  Egypt.  He 
said  he  should  buy  a  white  wife,  when  he  wanted 
to  settle.  He  should  tell  her  what  he  expected  of 
her— viz.,  to  be  good-tempered  ;  to  make  him  com- 
fortable ;  and  to  take  care  of  his  "  boys."  If  she 
failed,  he  should,  the  first  time,  tell  her  his  mmd 
"very  strongly."  And  then,  if  she  got  out  of 
temper,  or  was  negligent  a  second  time,  he  should 
"just  put  her  away."  This  was  said  with  the 
gesture  of  Othello  at  the  words  "  whistle  her  down 
the  wind." 

Among  the  rich,  however,  polygamy  is  described 
as  far  worse  than  among  the  poor,  notwithstanding 
their  number  of  rooms.  Miss  Martineau  visited 
two  harems,  and  describes  part  of  what  she  saw, 
besides  indicating  a  variety  of  horrors  which  she 
either  saw  or  heard,  but  which  she  will  not  tell,  be- 
cause it  would  be  useless.  Even  murder  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  murder  of  children  from  jealousy  ; 
while  those  who  are  allowed  to  live  are  corrupted 
by  what  they  see  and  hear.  To  what  extent  Miss 
Martineau's  preaching  upon  this  subject  is  well 
founded,  or  how  far  the  evil  may  be  modified 
geographically,  we  cannot  tell.  Persons  who 
know  much  more  about  the  East  than  Miss  Mar- 
tineau do  not  speak  of  its  domestic  life  in  the 
strain  that  she  does  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  she 
has  been  crammed  with  exceptional  stories  as  ex- 
amples of  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better 
authority  of  "  Mr.  Titmarsh,"  in  his  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Cairo,  supports  Miss  Martineau,  as 
regards  Egypt. 


Carey's  past,  present,  and  future. 

Mr.  Carey  is  an  American  political  economist, 
with  a  high  transatlantic  reputation,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  to  some  degree  factitious.  He 
seems  too  ambitious  to  condense  and  systemize  ex- 
isting knowledge,  while  he  is  devoid  of  the  assem- 
blage of  faculties,  and  of  the  well-balanced  mind 
necessary  to  discover  scientific  principles.  He 
wants  comprehension  to  see  the  whole,  and  judg- 
ment to  allow  for  the  operation  of  the  diflferent 
parts.  Although  he  has  devoted  himself  to  sci- 
ence, and,  as  many  think,  a  dry  science,  his  mind 
is  essentially  rhetorical  rather  than  philosophical, 
and  more  adapted  to  urge  a  question  than  to  argue 
it.  His  turn  is  towards  facts,  which  he  can  pre- 
sent clearly  and  ingeniously  in  statistical  tables,  or 
group  effectively  in  large  masses.  Although  his 
^larticular  accuracy  may  be  open  to  challenge, 
these  facts  often  suggest  new  views  or  matter  for 
further  consideration,  and  may  not  unfrequently 
vontain  an  important  truth,  but  so  partially  pre- 


sented, that  the  truth  itself  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  or  possibly  to  appear  repugnant,  from  the  ex- 
aggeration with  which  it  is  put  forth,  or  the  swag- 
gering provincial  manner,  and  the  narrow  self-suf- 
ficiency of  the  promulgator. 

The  larger  object  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and 
the  Future,  is  to  take  a  compendious  survey  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  in  order  to  show  how  wrong 
and  wretched  everything  has  been  and  is,  save  in 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  though  even  there 
one  star  differs  from  another  in  brightness — the 
more  perfect  developments,  political,  industrial, 
and  social,  existing  east  and  north  of  New  York, 
but  Rhode  Island  being  the  model  of  the  model  re- 
public. This  survey  is  made  in  fifteen  chapters, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  reducible  to  questions 
connected  with  industry,  currency,  or  social  and 
governmental  conditions,  especially  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  The  partic- 
ular topics  are  set  forth  as  follows,  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  contents : 


1. 

Man  and  Land, 

8. 

Man  and  his  Helpmate 

2. 

Man  and  Food, 

9, 

Man  and  his  Family. 
Concentration  and  Cen 

3. 

Wealth, 

10, 

4. 

Wealth  and  Land, 

tralizaiion. 

5. 

Man  and  his  Standard 

'll. 

Colonization. 

of  Value. 

12. 

Ireland. 

6. 

Man  and  his  Fellow 

13. 

India. 

Man. 

14. 

Annexation. 

7. 

Man. 

15. 

Civilization. 

A  very  important  object  in  Mr.  Carey's  work, 
since  the  whole  of  his  views  are  based  upon  it,  is 
to  overturn  the  theories  of  Ricardo  on  rent,  and 
Malthus  on  population.  This  object  is  more  or 
less  present  wherever  the  title  of  the  chapter  indi- 
cates economical  discussion  ;  but  it  is  most  elabo- 
rately argued  in  the  first  two  chapters,  on  Man 
and  Land — Man  and  Food.  Mr.  Carey  commences 
by  disputing  the  facts  on  which  the  respective 
theories  of  Ricardo  and  Malthus  are  founded. 
Taking  an  extensive  but  summary  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  cultivation  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  especially  America  and  Great  Britain,  he 
denies  that  the  fertile  soils  are  first  cultivated.  In 
fact,  he  says,  it  cannot  be.  In  all  wild  countries, 
the  best  soils  are  either  bottom  lands  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  requiring  draining  to  cultivate  them  or 
even  to  live  upon  them  in  safety,  or  they  are  heav- 
ily timbered ;  and  in  either  case  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  earlier  cultivator  to  clear  or  drain.  He, 
in  his  isolated  poverty,  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  thin  soils  of  the  uplands,  which  drain  them- 
selves, and  where  heavy  timber  has  not  depth  to 
grow  ;  for  although  the  return  to  his  labor  is  small, 
yet  he  can  live  by  cultivating  the  high  thin  soils, 
while  he  would  starve  before  he  had  prepared  the 
better  land  for  cultivation.  As  population  and 
wealth  increase,  and  implements  improve,  cultiva- 
tion extends  downwards  to  the  better  lands,  which 
are  gradually  cleared  and  drained.  Improved  sys- 
tems of  agriculture  follow  increased  wealth,  not 
merely  by  the  use  of  better  implements  and  the 
rotation  of  crops,  but  by  the  modification  of  the 
natural  soils,  through  mixing,  as  with  lime,  &c., 
in  addition  to  the  application  of  what  is  more  popu- 
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larly  meant  by  manure.  In  like  manner  he  main- 
tains, that  so  far  from  additional  applications  of 
capital  yielding  a  continually  diminishing  return, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  To  show  this,  he  takes 
another  historical  review  of  cultivation  ;  comparing 
the  miserable  return  to  a  new  settler  or  a  semi- 
barbarian  who  has  the  choice  of  land  before  him, 
with  the  large  yield  upon  the  best-cultivated  farms 
of  Great  Britain.  He  also  denies  that  the  land- 
lord increases  his  income  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation at  the  expense  of  profits  and  wages.  The 
landlord's  proportion  of  the  produce,  in  an  advanced 
and  wealthy  state  of  society,  is  less  than  when, 
during  the  middle  ages,  (or  in  Russia  now,)  he 
extorted  what  he  pleased  from  miserable  serfs ; 
but  his  actual  amount  of  the  produce,  his  income, 
is  very  much  greater ;  as  Mr.  Carey  shows  by 
statistics  of  the  landlord's  rent,  and  the  probable 
wages  and  incomes  of  the  agriculturists  of  England 
at  different  periods.  From  another  historical  sur- 
vey he  denies  that  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  soil 
forms  any  part  of  Ricardo's  rent.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
available  to  man,  till  he  has  developed  it  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  labor ;  and  these  have 
to  bo  applied  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  its  good- 
ness. So  far  from  the  landlord  getting  anytliing 
out  of  nature  in  the  way  Mr.  Ricardo  assumes, 
^Ir.  Carey  maintains  that  the  whole  rent  of  a  coun- 
try is  a  very  insufficient  return  for  what  has  been 
expended  on  the  land. 

The  whole  land  rental  of  England  and  Wales  is 
about  thirty  millions* ;  which  at  thirty-five  years' 
purchase,  represents  a  capital  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  The  wages  of  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics average  about  50/.  per  annum.  The  landed 
property  of  England  and  Wales  thus  represents 
the  labor  of  fifteen  millions  of  men  for  one  year,  or 
that  of  half  a  million  of  men  for  thirty  years.  Let 
us  now  suppose  the  island  reduced  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  found  by  Caesar  ;  covered  with  impen- 
etrable woods,  (the  timber  of  which  is  of  no  value 
because  of  its  superabundance,)  abounding  in 
marshes  and  swamps,  and  heaths  and  sandy  wastes  ; 
and  then  estimate  the  quantity  of  labor  that  would 
be  required  to  place  it  in  its  present  position,  with 
its  lands  cleared,  levelled,  enclosed,  and  drained  ; 
with  its  turnpikes  and  railroads,  its  churches, 
school-houses,  colleges,  court-houses,  and  market- 
houses  ;  its  furnaces,  forges,  coal,  iron,  and  cop- 
per mines ;  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  improvements  required  to  bring  into 
activity  those  powers  for  the  use  of  which  rent  is 

*  We  know  not  whence  this  estimate  is  taken,  for  Mr. 
Carey  seldom  quotes  his  authorities;  but,  though  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  in  view,  it  does  not  seem  to  he  cor- 
rect, or  grounded  on  any  authority.  The  rental  of  landed 
property  in  England  and  VVales,  assessed  to  the  poor-rate 
for  LS4I,  is  given  in  the  Staiistical  Companion  as  32,655,- 
137/.  ;  hut  the  rackrent  is  rarely  if  ever  taken  as  the  as- 
sessment for  the  poor-rate — sometimes  it  is  less  than  the 
real  rent  by  a  third  or  a  fourth.  The  annual  value  of 
land  assessed  to  the  income-tax,  in  1842-43,  is  in  the 
same  book  given  as  40,167,088/. ;  from  which  land  owned 
by  persons  with  less  than  150/.  a  year  was  excluded — 
that  is,  when  the  owners  look  the  trouble  of  getting  it 
discharged  from  assessirient.  Thirty  millions,  therefore, 
is  evidently  much  loo  low;  on  the  other  hand,  tive-and- 
thirly  years'  purchase  is  clearly  too  high  an  average  ;  but 
the  error  does  not  affect  the  main  argumeut.  j 


paid  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  would  require 
the  labor  of  treble  the  number  of  men  for  centuries, 
even  although  provided  with  all  the  machinery  of 
modern  times — the  best  axe  and  the  best  plough, 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  railroad  car. 

The  same  thing  may  now  be  exhibited  on  a 
smaller  scale.  A  part  of  South  Lancashire,  the 
forest  and  chase  of  Rossendale,  embracing  an  area 
of  twenty-four  square  miles,  contained  eighty  souls 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  the 
rental  in  the  time  of  .Tames  I.,  little  more  than  two 
centuries  since,  amounted  to  122/.  135.  Sd.  It  has 
now  a  population  of  eighty-one  thousand,  and  the 
annual  rental  is  50.000/.,  equivalent,  at  twenty-five 
years'  purchase,  to  1,250,000/.  We  have  never 
seen  this  land,  hut  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  it  were  now  given  to  Baron  Rothschild  in 
the  state  in  which  it  existed  in  the  days  of  James, 
with  a  bounty  equal  to  its  value,  on  condition  of 
doing  with  the  timber  the  same  that  has  been  done 
with  that  which  then  stood  there,  he  binding  him- 
self to  give  to  the  property  the  same  advantages  as 
those  for  which  rent  is  now  paid,  his  private  for- 
tune would  be  expended  in  addition  to  the  bounty 
long  before  the  work  was  completed.  The  amount 
received  as  rent  is  profit  upon  capital,  and  is  inter- 
est upon  the  amount  expended,  minus  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  power  of  Rossendale  to  yield  a 
return  to  labor,  and  that  of  the  newer  soils  that 
can  now  be  brought  into  activity  by  the  application 
of  the  same  labor  that  has  been  there  employed. 
Such,  likewise,  is  the  case  with  the  rents  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
With  all  their  advantages  of  situation,  their  selling 
prices  represent  but  a  small  portion  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  reproduce  them,  were  their  sites 
again  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature.  The  power  of 
man  over  mere  brute  wealth  thus  grows  with  every 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  wealth  to  population. 

There  is  not  throughout  the  United  States  a 
county,  township,  town,  or  city,  that  would  sell 
for  cost ;  or  one  whose  rents  are  equal  to  the  inter- 
est upon  the  labor  and  capital  expended. 

The  readers  of  the  Spectator  need  not  be  told 
that  we  think  Ricardo  always  too  abstract,  and  that 
his  rent,  practically,  either  never  exists  at  all,  or 
in  such  rare  cases  as  to  come  to  the  same  thing. 
All  theories  of  taxing  Ricardo's  rent  as  a  thing 
given  by  nature  fall  to  the  ground,  because  we 
never  can  tell  what  part  is  a  return  to  capital, 
what  is  owing  to  site,  or  social  improvements, 
towards  which  the  landlord  contributes  his  share, 
or  what  (if  any)  to  the  inherent  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  great  feature  of  Ricardo's  view  is  the 
law  of  a  decreasing  return  to  industry,  deducible 
from  the  theory  ;  and  which  we  suspect  is  analo- 
gous in  nations  to  the  physical  law  of  death.  Im- 
provements and  other  circumstances  may  retard  this 
decreasing  return,  but,  whether  we  look  to  the 
past  or  the  present,  growing  numbers  seem  to  in- 
duce a  competition  which  continually  diminishes  the 
share  of  each  man's  labor,  tending  to  accumulate 
wealth  in  few  hands  from  the  smallness  of  per- 
centage profits,  and  to  reduce  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  population  by  reducing  their  wages 
and  crowding  them  into  cities.  Connected  with 
this,  either  as  concomitants  or  causes,  are  an  in- 
creasing corruption  of  sentiment  if  not  of  morals, 
and  an  effeminacy  of  body.     This  can  be  trace^^ 
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universally  throughout  the  ancient  world,  under 
the  old  regime  of  France,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe  before  the  French  revolution;  the 
effects  of  which  convulsion  were  almost  anal- 
ogous to  a  barbarian  invasion.  Bad  laws,  bad 
institutions,  and  the  corruptions  which  flow  from 
them,  may  aggravate  these  evils ;  but  neither 
history  nor  science,  neither  facts  nor  reasoning, 
as  yet  prove  that  they  can  be  averted  by  good. 
Certainly  America,  with  her  boundless  field  of  in- 
dustry still  unoccupied,  her  best  lands,  according 
to  Mr.  Carey,  still  uncultivated  even  in  the  oldest 
states,  and  her  limited  existence  of  less  than  seven- 
ty years,  cannot  settle  the  question.  If  she  could, 
we  question  whether  Mr.  Carey  is  the  man  to  do 
it ;  from  his  deficiency  in  patient  acumen,  his  dog- 
matic conceit,  and  his  want  of  large  and  allowing 
perception.  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  exam- 
ple, he  mingles  contraries.  The  only  fair  calcu- 
lation of  the  cost  of  rent  is  the  outlay  upon  the 
soil,  or  upon  such  improvements  as  directly  profit 
it,  and  to  which  the  landlord  contributes  his  share. 
Churches,  colleges,  and  so  forth,  have  no  business 
to  figure  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing 
rent. 

The  population  theory  of  Malthus  stands  or  falls 
with  the  theory  of  Ricardo.  The  produce  of  land 
— food  and  raw  materials — governs  all  industrial 
returns :  and  if  those  returns  at  any  time  begin  to 
diminish  in  reference  to  the  capital  employed  to 
procure  them,  there  must  come  a  time  when  popu- 
lation will  increase  faster  than  food.  To  point 
with  Sadler  and  others  of  his  school  to  the  waste 
lands  and  unoccupied  regions  of  the  world,  is  noth- 
ing to  the  purpose.  We  are  speaking  of  what 
has  been  and  is  found  practicable  to  the  mass  of 
men.  The  possible,  that  cannot  be  done,  is  unfit 
to  form  a  scientific  theory.  Of  what  use  are  the 
fertile  soils  of  the  tropics  or  South  America,  till 
the  Caucasian  race  can  labor  under  a  tropical  sun  ? 
There  are,  however,  good  points  both  in  "  Man 
and  Land"  and  "  Man  and  Food,"  worthy  of  con- 
sideration for  themselves  without  regard  to  the  con- 
clusion into  which  the  author  presses  them.  Such 
are  the  following  remarks  on  war  as  a  means  of 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  mankind.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey is  summarily  tracing  the  progress  of  society. 

Each  chief  now  covets  the  power  of  taxino-,  or 
collectmg  rents  from  the  subjects  of  his  neighbor. 
War  ensues.  Each  seeks  plunder,  and  calls  it 
•  glory ;  '  each  mvades  the  domain  of  the  other, 
and  each  endeavors  to  weaken  his  opponent  by  mur- 
dermg  his  rent-payers,  burning  their  houses,  and 
wasting  their  little  farms,  while  manifesting  the  ut- 
most courtesy  to  the  chief  himself.  The  tenants  fly 
to  the  hills  for  safety,  being  there  more  distant  from 
the  invaders.  Rank  weeds  grow  up  in  the  rich 
lands  thus  abandoned,  and  the  drains  fill  up.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  or  two  peace  is  made,  and  the 
work  of  clearing  is  again  to  be  commenced  ;  popu- 
lation and  wealth  have,  however,  diminished  ;  and 
the  means  of  recommencing  the  work  have  ao-ain  to 
be  created.  Meanwhile,  the  best  lands  are  covered 
with  shrubs,  and  the  best  meadows  are  under  water. 
With  continued  peace,  the  work,  however  ad- 
/ances ;  and  after  a  few  years,  population'  and 
wealth  and  cultivation  attain  the  same  height  as 


before.  New  wars  ensue,  for  the  determination  of 
the  question  which  of  the  two  chiefs  shall  collect  all 
the  so-called  rent.  After  great  waste  of  life  and 
property,  one  of  them  is  killed,  and  the  other  falls 
his  heir  ;  having  thus  acquired  both  glory  and  plun- 
der. He  now  wants  a  title  by  which  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  :  he 
is  a  little  king.  Similar  operations  are  performed 
elsewhere  ;  and  kings  become  numerous.  By  de- 
grees, population  extends  itself,  and  each  little  king 
covets  the  dominions  of  his  neighbors.  Wars  ensue, 
on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  always  with  the 
same  results.  The  people  invariably  fly  to  the  hills 
for  safety.  As  invariably,  the  best  lands  are  aban- 
doned. Food  becomes  scarce,  and  famine  and  pes- 
tilence sweep  off  those  whose  flight  had  saved  them 
from  the  swords  of  the  invader.  Small  kings  be- 
come greater  ones,  surrounded  by  lesser  chiefs  who 
glorify  themselves  in  the  number  of  their  murders 
and  in  the  amount  of  plunder  they  have  acquired. 
Counts,  viscounts,  earls,  marquises,  and  dukes,  now 
make  their  appearance  on  the  stage ;  heirs  of  the 
power  and  of  the  rights  of  the  robber  chiefs  of  early 
days.  Population  and  wealth  go  backward  ;  and 
the  love  of  title  grows  with  the  growth  of  barbarism. 
Wars  are  now  made  on  a  larger  scale,  and  greater 
"  glory"  is  acquired.  In  the  midst  of  distant  and 
highly  fertile  lands,  occupied  by  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, are  rich  cities  and  towns,  offering  a  copious 
harvest  of  plunder.  The  citizens,  unused  to  arms, 
may  be  robbed  with  impunity  ;  always  an  important 
consideration  to  those  with  whom  the  pursuit  of 
"  glory"  is  a  trade  :  provinces  are  laid  waste,  and 
the  population  is  exterminated,  or,  if  a  few  escape, 
they  fly  to  the  hills  and  mountains,  there  to  perish 
of  famine.  Peace  follows,  after  years  of  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  rich  lands  are  overgrown  ;  the  spades 
and  axes,  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  are  gone,  the 
houses  are  destroyed  ;  their  owners  have  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  a  long  period  of  abstinence  from  the 
work  of  desolation  is  required  to  regain  the  point 
from  which  cultivation  had  been  driven  by  men  in- 
tent upon  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfish  desires, 
at  the  cost  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whose  destinies  they  have  unhappily  ruled. 
Population  grows  slowly,  and  wealth  but  little  more 
rapidly  ;  for  almost  ceaseless  wars  have  impaired  the 
disposition  and  the  respect  for  honest  labor,  while 
the  necessity  for  beginning  once  more  the  work  of 
cultivation  on  the  poor  soils  adds  to  the  distaste  for 
work  while  it  limits  the  power  of  employing  labor- 
ers. Swords  or  muskets  are  held  to  be  more  honor- 
able implements  than  spades  and  pickaxes.  The 
habit  of  union  for  any  honest  purpose  is  almost  ex- 
tinct ;  while  thousands  are  ready  at  any  moment  to 
join  in  expeditions  in  search  of  plunder.  War  thus 
feeds  itself  by  producing  poverty,  depopulation,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  most  fertile  soils ;  while 
peace  also  feeds  itself  by  increasing  the  number  of 
men  and  the  habit  of  union,  because  of  the  constant- 
ly increasing  power  to  draw  supplies  of  food  from 
the  surface  already  occupied,  as  the  almost  bound- 
less powers  of  the  earth  are  developed  in  the  progress 
of  population  and  wealth. 

Many  other  questions  might  in  like  manner  be 
raised  upon  the  remaining  topics  of  the  volume  ; 
but,  besides  the  space  their  discussion  would  re- 
quire, they  are  of  smaller  importance  as  regards 
scientific  principle.  One  leading  vice  per'^ades 
the  whole.  Mr.  Carey  always  attacks  everything 
from  which  he  differs,  whether  past  or  present,  and 
not  seldom  in  unmeasured  language.     The  influ- 
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ence  of  circumstances,  the  laws  of  necessity,  the 
apparent  intentions  of  nature,  are  nothing  to  him. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  the  history  of  the 
human  race  has  been  one  of  progress ;  in  which 
general  conduct  has  been  the  result  of  circum- 
stances over  which  the  people  of  any  given  time 
could  exercise  little  control,  still  less  any  then  U7i- 
discovered  systems  of  philosophy.  Mankind  has 
had  to  work  its  way  to  civilization  and  knowledge 
through  evil  and  suffering  and  darkness ;  but  Mr. 
Carey  persists  in  bringing  all  the  past  to  the  test 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  standard,  which,  be  it  what  it 
may,  had  been  formed  by  the  world  struggles  of 
four  thousand  years.  Sometimes  he  goes  further 
than  this,  and  falls  foul  of  everything  that  differs 
from  Carey  ism. 

In  addition  to  the  fifteen  chapters  connected  with 
the  Past  and  Present,  there  is  a  resume  of  the 
whole  in  reference  to  the  Future  ;  not  with  a  view 
to  predict  what  will  happen  ex  necessitate,  but  what 
will  happen  if  Mr.  Carey's  panacea  of  cultivating 
the  richer  soils  and  applying  continual  doses  of 
capital  to  land  be  adopted.  One  great  obstacle  to 
this  consummation  as  respects  the  Past  has  been 
the  warlike,  restless,  and  immoral  character  of  the 
French  ;  of  whom  Mr.  Carey  gives  a  very  bad  ac- 
count, as  husbands,  fathers,  members  of  society, 
and  citizens  of  the  world.  •  England,  however,  has 
been  the  great  bugbear — "  who  fills  the  butchers' 
shops  with  large  blue  flies."  Her  system  of  landed 
favoritism — corn-laws,  laws  of  primogeniture,  and 
similar  things  to  give  a  fancied  benefit  to  the  land- 
lords— have  diverted  the  energies  of  her  people 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  manufactures  and 
commerce.  To  support  these,  she  has  aimed  at 
establishing  monopolies  by  means  of  laws  or  fiscal 
duties  ;  and  whenever  these  have  been  resisted, 
she  has  gone  to  war.  At  present,  or  at  least  till 
very  lately,  she  has  been  trying  another  tack  by 
means  of  her  enormous  financial  power,  arising 
from  her  wealth,  the  extent  of  her  demand  for  for- 
eign commodities,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  She 
has  forced  her  goods  and  her  money  upon  the  un- 
fortunate Americans,  and  stimulated  them  to  grow 
produce,  from  cotton  to  corn,  as  a  means  of  pay- 
ment. When  this  has  gone  on  for  a  little  while, 
a  panic  or  a  pressure  has  arisen  at  home  ;  prices 
have  fallen,  loans  have  been  stopped,  and  the  dis- 
tubance  of  the  London  money-market  has  spread 
to  America.  The  planter  cannot  realize  half  what 
he  hoped  for  his  cotton  ;  a  good  season  has  made 
corn  cheap  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  foolish  people 
in  the  West,  who  have  been  producing  for  the 
British  market,  find  their  produce  a  drug ;  half 
the  American  merchants  are  bankrupt  through  the 
conduct  of  the  Britishers  and  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  the  states  that  have  been  inveigled  into  bor- 
rowing our  money  are  compelled  to  suspend  their 
works  before  they  yield  a  return,  and  are  addition- 
ally injured  by  being  held  up  to  the  world  as  fraud- 
ulent repudiators.  An  analogous  course,  but  dif- 
fering in  degree  and  circumstances,  is  followed  as 
regards  India,  Ireland,  and  Poland.  The  people 
of  these    countries   are  driven  to  cultivate  their 


poorer  soils,  and  to  remain  in  the  poor  and  bar- 
barous condition  which  invariably  attends  such  a 
state,  in  order  to  supply  manufacturing  Britain 
with  food  for  her  population,  which  they  might 
raise  for  themselves  by  a  more  intense  cultivation, 
or  materials  of  manufacture,  which  would  not  be 
wanted  to  anything  like  the  present  extent  if  they 
applied  their  industry  to  raising  food.  The  remedy 
for  this  is,  perfect  freedom — freedom  of  trade, 
freedom  of  industry,  freedom  of  banking,  (but  with 
a  metallic  standard,  as  we  infer,)  and  freedom  from 
monopolies,  privileges  in  favor  of  land,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  lawyers.  Mr.  Carey  thinks  we  have 
made  a  beginning  in  these  things,  under  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel ;  but,  to  make  assurance  as  regards 
America  doubly  sure,  he  offers  an  odd  suggestion 
for  an  advocate  of  perfect  freedom — to  prevent 
the  British  policy  and  practice  from  stimulating 
young  men  to  scatter  themselves  over  the  poorer 
soils  and  emigrate  from  the  older  states  to  the 
west,  he  would  prevent  the  importation  of  British 
manufactures  by  means  of  high  duties. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  this  outline,  that 
Mr.  Carey  is  a  system-monger,  with  the  extreme 
and  onesided  ideas  of  his  class.  Still,  he  is  a 
large-minded  system-monger,  of  extensive  views, 
and  well  stored  with  knowledge,  on  which  he  has 
reflected,  and  which  he  applies  to  a  distinct  pur- 
pose. His  theoretical  conclusions  cannot  be  im- 
plicitly trusted,  any  more  than  his  specific  facts; 
but  he  puts  forward  many  truths  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  and  stirs  the  mind  by  many 
suggestions  upon  social  and  economical  subjects, 
which  passing  events  may  bring  into  practical  im- 
portance. For,  we  repeat  it  again,  the  present 
European  revolutions  are  less  political  than  social. 
In  none  of  the  countries  where  disturbances  have 
arisen  was  general  tyranny  exercised  ;  the  most 
absolute  power  took  the  form  of  rule,  and  personal 
freedom  was  not  interfered  with,  at  least  in  a  man- 
ner likely  to  be  changed.  The  real  cause  was  a 
vague  longing  for  a  better  economical  condition,  as 
in  France  ;  or  a  wish  for  a  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  men — not  in  Tom  Paine's  sense,  but  as  crea- 
tures of  the  same  nature  with  the  official  class,  not 
as  mere  animals  to  be  fed  and  trained  and  menaged 
by  masters. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Stevenson's  account  of  the  skerryvore 
lighthouse 

Is  useful  as  an  addition  to  our  records  of  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  branch  of  marine  architecture  ;  in- 
teresting as  an  account  of  the  risks  and  hardships 
which  men  undergo  in  the  construction  of  great 
nautical  works — equalling  in  fact  the  suffering 
and  exposure  of  mariners  in  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery, without  being,  as  the  seaman  is,  "  used 
to  it." 

The  Skerryvore  Rock  is  part  of  a  dangerous 
reef  in  the  ocean  between  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
extending  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  and 
lying  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Mull  and  lona. 
In  more  specific  terms,  the  latitude  of  the  group 
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is  56°  19'  22"  north,  and  its  longitude  7°  6'  32" 
west :  the  distance  from  lona  is  about  20  miles, 
from  Mallinhead  in  the  county  of  Donegal  53, 
and  from  the  lighthouse  of  Barrahead,  the  ex- 
treme southerly  point  of  the  Hebrides,  33 ;  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  Skerryvore  the  reef  is 
open  to  the  Atlantic  :  it  consists  of  three  main 
groups,  and  the  Skerryvore  Rock  is  the  centre  of 
the  centre  group.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  above 
high- water-mark,  others  are  covered  every  tide  ; 
some  are  sunken,  and  on  others,  though  "  sunk 
rocks,"  the  sea  breaks.  Between  Skerryvore  and 
the  outlying  groups  there  is  a  possible  passage  for 
vessels  of  a  certain  size  at  certain  times  ;  but  the 
dangers  of  the  vicinity  are  so  great  that  as  wide  a 
berth  as  may  he  would  always  be  given  to  the 
Skerryvore  reef  by  those  who  know  it.  In  fine 
weather,  or  in  a  storm,  this  cannot  always  be 
done,  from  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  rocks  ; 
and  at  night  of  course  no  recognition  can  take 
place.  Vessels  sailing  for  the  Clyde  or  the  Mer- 
sey by  the  north  of  Ireland  have  the  Skerryvore 
group  directly  in  their  course,  and  many  wrecks 
have  occurred  upon  it,  though  fewer,  it  seems  to 
us,  than  might  have  been  expected. 

To  remove  this  danger  by  erecting  a  lighthouse 
on  the  Skerryvore  Rock  itself,  had  long  been  a 
wish  of  the  commissioners  of  northern  lighthouses, 
or  rather  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  their  former  engineer 
and  the  father  of  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us.  An  act  was  obtained  for  this  purpose  so  long 
ago  as  1814  ;  but  the  heavy  expense,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  success  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  sea  surrounding  it,  diverted  enter- 
prise to  other  points.  It  was  not  till  1834-'35 
that  a  survey  of  the  reef  and  the  Skerryvore  Rock 
was  made,  and  the  island  of  Tyree,  about  a  dozen 
raUes  distant,  examined  as  a  head  depot  and  sta- 
tion for  the  works.  The  undertaking,  however, 
was  not  really  begun  till  1838  ;  when  stones  were 
quarried  and  prepared,  and  a  series  of  small  wood- 
en chambers  one  over  the  other,  supported  by 
timbers  in  a  pyramidal  form  and  strengthened  by 
iron-work — technically  called  "  a  barrack" — was 
erected  to  lodge  the  workmen  during  the  building 
of  the  lighthouse.  This  erection  occupied  the 
summer  and  autumn  ;  but  in  a  heavy  gale  of  the 
3d  November,  1838,  the  barrack  was  entirely 
washed  away,  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  struck 
by  part  of  a  wreck.  The  commissioners  and  their 
engmeer  were  nothing  daunted  by  this  first  failure. 
The  prehmmary  works  proceeded  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring— ihat  is  to  say,  the  quarrying  of 
stones,  and  the  forming  of  wooden  models  of  every 
course  in  the  intended  lighthouse ;  for  the  stones 
were  throughout  to  be  fitted  on  shore  and  only 
put  together  and  set  in  mortar  on  the  rock.  A 
new  barrack  was  constructed  as  before,  ready  to 
be  placed  on  the  rock  in  the  ensuing  season. 
This  was  soon  accomplished,  the  second  time; 
and,  with  the  excavation  of  the  rock  for  a  foun- 
dation of  the  building,  the  formation  of  a  land- 
ing-place, and  similar  preliminary  preparations, 
occupied  the  summer  of  1839.     The  next  season 


was  spent  in  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  landing 
materials,  laying  the  foundation,  and  carrying  the 
tower  about  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  In  1841,  an  addition  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  was  built ;  and  in  1842  the  tower  was 
completed ;  though  the  inside  fittings  and  the  lan- 
tern were  not  finished  till  next  year,  and  the  light 
was  not  exhibited  till  February,  1844.  In  height, 
compared  with  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the 
Skerryvore  is  more  than  double,  and  it  is  above 
one  third  higher  than  the  Bell  Rock,  erected  by 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson's  father ;  the  respective  ele- 
vations being — Eddystone  68  feet.  Bell  Rock  100 
feet,  Skerryvore  138  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Skerryvore  lighthouse,  including  the  opening  of 
the  quarries  and  forming  wharfs  at  the  quarries  in 
Mull,  and  (as  we  understand)  the  formation  of  the 
harbor  in  the  Isle  of  Tyree,  was  90,268/.  I2s.  Id. 
No  life  was  lost  by  any  accident  throughout  the 
operations.  The  necessity  for  the  lighthouse  is 
indicated  by  a  few  observations  of  the  engineer. 

In  the  course  of  my  residence  for  four  months  on 
board  the  tender  moored  oft* the  rock,  I  had  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  many  proofs  of  the  great  necessity 
which  existed  for  a  light  on  the  Skerryvore  ;  and  if  I 
had  ever  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  such  an  establishment,  the  experience  of 
the  season  of  1839  must  have  entirely  removed  it. 
It  often  happened,  that  for  several  days  succes-, 
sively,  not  fewer  than  five  or  six  vessels  of  large 
size,  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  were  visi- 
ble at  distances  varying  from  three  to  six  miles 
from  the  rock  ;  and  much  anxiety  was  often  felt  by 
us  for  the  safety  of  those  vessels,  several  of  which 
approached  so  near  the  outlying  rocks  as  to  keep 
us  for  some  time  in  the  most  painful  suspense.  On 
two  occasions  more  especially,  I  was  about  1o  di- 
rect the  steam  to  be  raised  in  order  that  the  Sker- 
ryvore tender  might  be  sent  to  warn  the  masters 
of  vessels  of  their  danger,  or  if  too  late  for  that,  to 
afford  them  assistance  in  case  of  accident.  On  the 
29th  of  May  a  large  schooner,  and  on  the  13th  of 
June  a  large  brig,  ran  right  down  upon  the  western 
outlyers,  called  Fresnel's  rocks,  (which  were  cov- 
ered at  the  time,)  and  just  put  about  in  time  to 
avoid  striking ;  and  on  the  12lh  June,  a  fine  for- 
eign barque  (apparently  a  Prussian)  passed  so  close 
to  Bo-Rhua  as  to  leave  us  for  a  short  time  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  she  had  struck  on  it.  On  the  21st 
of  June,  also,  a  large  brig  came  very  near  the 
rocks  which  lie  off  Tyree,  at  the  base  of  Ben  Hy- 
nish,  in  trying  to  avoid  Boinshley  rock,  which  lies 
about  five  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Skerryvore. 

Our  outline  of  geographical  position  and  dates 
furnishes  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking from  the  character  of  the  rock  and  the 
effect  of  winds  on  its  exposed  situation.  Not- 
withstanding a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  reef 
and  channels  around  the  Skerryvore,  derived  from 
the  elaborate  survey  of  1834-'35,  with  the  use  of 
craft  expressly  adapted  to  the  service,  a  steamer 
built  on  purpose,  and  mariners  experienced  in  the 
particular  duty,  the  rock  in  some  years  could  not 
be  approached  at  all  till  late  in  the  season.  The 
work  was  always  interrupted  during  a  gale  or 
high  wind ;  the  sea  washing  over  the  rock  on 
such  occasions,  and  oftener  than  once  compelling  • 
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the  vessel,  on  board  which  the  workmen  at  first 
slept,  to  quit  her  mooritjgs  and  run  for  shelter. 
When  tiie  barrack  was  erected  time  was  saved  in 
the  passage  and  in  landing ;  for  men  on  the  rock 
could  work  when  a  boat  could  not  land.  This 
saving  of  time,  however,  was  dearly  earned  ;  for 
while  the  sea  washed  over  the  rock,  the  workmen 
and  engiiiers  were  confined  to  the  barrack,  and  a 
sorry  time  they  had  of  it.  This  was  the  first 
specimen  of  barrack  lodging  on  the  Skerryvore. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  landing  on  the 
rock  in  the  early  part  of  May,  (1840,)  few  oppor- 
tunities occurred  of  preparing  the  barrack  as  a  hab- 
itation ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  that  month, 
that  we  were  enabled  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  it ; 
and  even  then  we  were  most  uncomfortably  lodged, 
as  many  of  the  smaller  fittings  which  are  essential 
to  a  wind-and-water-tight  habitation  had  not  been 
completed.  During  the  first  month  we  suffered 
much  from  the  flooding  of  our  apartments  (upwards 
of  forty  feet  above  the  rock)  with  water,  at  times 
when  heavy  sprays  lashed  the  walls  of  the  bar- 
rack with  great  violence,  and  also  during  rainy 
weather ;  and  in  northerly  gales  we  had  much  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  ourselves  warm.  On  one  occa- 
sion, also,  we  were  fourteen  days  without  commu- 
nication with  the  shore  or  the  steamer  ;  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  we  saw  nothing  but 
white  fields  of  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind 
and  the  thunder  of  the  waves,  which  were  at  times  so 
loud  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  hear  any 
one  speak.  For  several  days,  the  seas  rose  so  high 
as  to  prevent  our  attempting  to  go  down  to  the 
rock ;  and  the  cold  and  comfortless  nature  of  our 
abode  reduced  all  hands  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
warmth  in  bed,  where  (rising  only  to  our  meals) 
we  generally  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  lis- 
tening to  the  howling  of  the  winds  and  the  beating 
of  the  waves,  which  occasionally  made  the  house 
tremble  in  a  startling  manner.  Such  a  scene,  with 
the  ruins  of  the  former  barrack  not  twenty  yards 
from  us,  was  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  de- 
sponding anticipations  ;  and  I  well  remember  the 
undefined  sense  of  dread  that  flashed  across  my 
mind  on  being  awakened  one  night  by  a  heavy  sea 
which  struck  the  barrack,  and  made  my  cot  or 
hammock  swin^  inwards  from  the  wall,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  the 
men  in  the  apartment  above  me,  most  of  whom,  start- 
led by  the  sound  and  tremor,  immediately  sprang 
from  their  berths  to  the  floor,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  whole  fabric  had  been  washed  into 
the  sea.  The  alarm,  however,  was  very  short; 
and  the  solemn  pause  which  succeeded  the  cry  was 
soon  followed  by  words  of  reassurance  and  congrat- 
ulation. Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteen  days,  I 
began  to  grow  very  uneasy,  as  our  provisions  were 
drawing  to  a  close ;  and  when  we  were  at  length 
justified  by  the  state  of  the  sea  on  the  rock  in  mak- 
ing the  signal  to  those  on  shore,  (at  the  hour  fixed  for 
pointing  the  telescope  at  Hynish  on  the  barrack,) 
that  a  landing  could  be  effected,  we  had  not  more 
than  twenty-four  hours'  provision  on  the  rock. 

Comfortless  as  this  was,  the  previous  lodging 
on  board  the  moored  vessel  was  worse,  as  her 
rolling  made  the  landsmen  qualmish,  and  several, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  could  neither  eat  their 
suppers  nor  get  to  sleep.     *'  See  some  strange 


comfort  every  state  attend  :"  when  the  weather  was 
fair,  life  at  Skerryvore  had  its  pleasures,  if  hardly 
earned. 

The  economy  of  our  life  on  the  rock  was  strange 
enough.  At  half-past  three  in  the  morning  we 
were  called,  and  at  four  the  work  commenced,  con- 
tinuing till  eight,  when  half-an-hour  was  given  for 
breakfast ;  after  which  it  was  carried  on  till  two, 
when  another  half-hour  was  given  for  dinner  ;  and 
the  work  was  again  resumed  and  continued  till 
seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  o'clock,  when  anything 
urgent  was  in  hand.  Supper  was  then  produced 
and  eaten  with  more  leisure  and  comfort  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Such  protracted  exertion  pro- 
duced a  continual  drowsiness,  and  almost  every  one 
who  sat  down  fell  fast  asleep,  I  have  myself  re- 
peatedly fallen  asleep  in  the  middle  of  breakfast  or 
dinner;  and  have  not  unfreqnently  awakened,  pen 
in  hand,  with  a  half-written  word  on  the  paper! 
Yet  life  on  the  Skerryvore  Rock  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  pleasures.  The  grandeur 
of  the  ocean's  rage,  the  deep  murmur  of  the  waves, 
the  hoarse  cry  of  the  sea-birds,  which  wheeled  con- 
tinually over  us,  especially  at  our  meals,  the  low 
moaning  of  the  wind,  or  the  gorgeous  brightness 
of  a  glassy  sea  and  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  sol- 
emn stillness  of  a  deep  blue  vault  studded  with 
stars  or  cheered  by  the  splendors  of  the  full  moon, 
were  the  phases  of  external  things  that  often  ar- 
rested our  thoughts  in  a  situation  where,  with  all 
the  bustle  that  sometimes  prevailed,  there  was  nec- 
essarily so  much  time  for  reflection.  Those  changes, 
together  with  the  continual  succession  of  hopes 
and  fears  connected  with  the  important  work  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  oft-recurring 
calls  for  advice  or  direction,  as  well  as  occasional 
hours  devoted  to  reading  and  correspondence,  and 
the  pleasure  of  news  from  home,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  reaoncile  me  to,  nay,  to  make  me  really 
enjoy,  an  uninterrupted  residence,  on  one  occasion, 
of  not  less  than  five  weeks  on  that  desert  rock. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  to  be  done  was  the 
preparation  of  a  landing-place,  alongside  which 
the  vessels  with  the  fitted  stones  and  other  mate- 
rials could  discharge  their  cargoes.  This  was 
partly  effected  by  mining  ;  and  the  simultaneous 
discharge  surprised  the  Celtic  "  natives." 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  labor  of  this  sea- 
son was  devoted  to  the  clearing  of  the  landing- 
place,  which  was  formed  in  a  natural  creek :  and 
in  excavating  the  rocks  in  front  of  the  line  of  wharf 
so  as  to  admit  the  vessels  carrying  the  building  ma- 
terials to  come  alongside  of  it.     That  M'ork  could 
only  be  done  at  certain  times  of  tide   and  dur- 
ing very  fine  weather,  and  was  therefore  tedious 
as  well  as  hazardous.     After  two  entire  days  spent 
in  cutting  with  a  sickle,  mounted  on  a  long  pole, 
the  thick  cover  of  gigantic  sea-weed,   which   hid 
the  true  form  of  the  rock  from  view,  we  were  able 
to  mark  out  the  line  of  the  wharf;  and  after  all 
the  mines  were  bored  and  charged  and  the  tide  bad 
risen,  and  every  one  had  retired  from  the  spot,  the 
whole  were  fired  at  the  same  instant,  by  means  of 
the  galvanic  battery  ;  to  the  great  amazement  and 
even  terror  of  some  of  the  native  boatmen,  who 
i  were  obviously  much  puzzled  to  trace  the  mysteri- 
j  ous  links  which  connected  the  drawing  of  a  siring  at 
I  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  with  a 
I  low  murmur  like  distant  thunder,   and  a  sudden 
!  commotion  of  the  waters  in  the  landing-place,  which 
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boiled  up,  and  then  belched  forth  a  dense  cloud  of 
srnoke  :  nor  was  their  surprise  lessened  when  they 
saw  that  it  had  been  followed  by  a  large  rent  in  the 
rock  ;  for  so  effectually  had  the  simultaneous  firing 
of  the  mines  done  its  work,  that  a  flat  face  for  a 
quay  had  been  cleared  in  a  moment,  and  little  re- 
mained to  be  done  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  reg- 
ular wharf,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  approach  of  a  stone- 
lighter,  except  attaching  wooden  fenders  and  a 
trap  ladder. 

'•  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  que  coute."  It 
has  been  intimated  how  quickly  the  second  bar- 
rack was  erected  in  comparison  with  the  first ; 
and  here  is  another  example  of  "practice  making 
perfect." 

In  dressing  one  of  the  outside  stones  of  the  first 
or  lowest  courses  of  the  Skerryvore  tower,  a  ma- 
son was  occupied  eighty-five  hours ;  and  in  dress- 
ing one  of  the  largest  of  the  hearting  or  inner  stones 
of^the  same  courses,  fifty-five  hours.  But  as  the 
work  proceeded,  owing  to  the  greater  readiness 
which  the  men  had  acquired  in  the  application  of 
the  moulds,  gauges,  and  bevels,  the  time  occupied 
gradually  decreased  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  hours 
for  each  stone,  until  the  work  had  been  carried  on 
as  far  as  to  the  thirteenth  course. 

There  was  not  much  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion on  living  creatures,  but  what  there  was  was 
not  lost. 

Amongst  the  many  wonders  of  the  "  great  deep" 
which  we  witnessed  at  the  Skerryvore,  not  the  least 
is  the  agility  and  power  displayed  by  the  unshapely 
seal.  I  have  often  seen  half-a-dozen  of  those  ani- 
mals round  the  rock,  playing  on  the  surface  or 
riding  on  the  crests  of  curling  waves,  come  so  close 
as  to  permit  us  to  see  their  eyes  and  Jiead,  and  lead 
us  to  expect  that  they  would  be  thrown  high  and 
dry  at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  when  suddenly  they 
performed  a  somersault  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
rock,  and  diving  into  the  flaky  and  wreathing  foam, 
disappeared,  and  as  suddenly  reappeared  a  hundred 
yards  off,  uttering  a  strange  low  cry,  as  we  sup- 
posed, of  satisfaction  at  having  caught  a  fish.  At 
such  times  the  surf  often  drove  among  the  crevices 
of  the  rock  a  bleeding  cod,  from  whose  back  a  seal 
had  taken  a  single  moderate  bite,  leaving  the  rest 
to  some  less  fastidious  fisher. 

Mixed  with  these  generally  interesting  particu- 
lars are  descriptions  of  a  more  technical  nature, 
connected  with  the  details  of  the  construction  ; 
one  on  the  fittest  form  for  lighthouses,  another  on 
the  manner  of  quarrying.  Besides  the  account  of 
the  Skerryvore  lighthouse,  there  is  a  very  elabo- 
rate essay  on  the  illumination  of  lighthouses  ; 
which,  indeed,  with  some  notes  on  their  history, 
occupies  more  space  than  the  account  itself.  The 
appendix  contains  various  papers  on  topics  con- 
nected with  lighthouses  in  general,  or  Skerryvore 
in  particular.  Every  topic  handled  in  the  text  is 
very  fully  illustrated  by  maps,  plans,  and  draw- 
ings :  the  quarto  altogether  forming  a.  handsome 
volume  beyond  the  means  of  private  speculation 
on  a  subject  of  importance,  though  of  limited  de- 
mand. 


From  the  Spectator. 

DR.  ormerod's  observations  on  continued 

FEVER. 

Dr.  Ormerod  has  been  for  some  years  a  close 
observer  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  both  as 
student  and  medical  officer ;  and  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  give  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of 
fever.  From  the  cases  continually  occurring  in 
the  hospital  he  has  selected  the  most  striking ; 
arranging  them  under  different  classes  ;  introducing 
the  class  by  general  observations ;  and  then  ex- 
hibiting the  details  of  each  particular  case  in  its 
history,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  the  post  mortem  examination  where 
death  ensued. 

■'  What  is  fever  1"  is,  like  many  other  origines 
of  medicine,  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered. "  Fever,"  says  Fergusson,  "is  in  a 
great  degree  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  and 
never,  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  affects  the  lower 
animals.  The  uncivilized  man  appears  to  possess, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  exemption  ;  for  the  negro 
tribes  feel  little  of  malarious  fever,  and  the  Indian 
races  are  far  less  subject  to  it  than  the  European." 
According  to  the  same  author,  physic  is  powerless 
before  it :  "  The  battle  is  to  be  fought  by  the 
nurse,  whether  in  the  shape  of  physician  or  other 
attendant  it  matters  not.  *  *  *  Fever  will  run  its 
course  in  every  climate  and  every  consti'tution  ;  it 
cannot  be  prevented  ;  and  so  completely  is  its  do- 
minion established  when  once  begun,  that  even 
the  worst  practitioner — that  is  to  say,  the  one  who 
interferes  the  most  with  violent  remedies — cannot 
always  kill  his  patient.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no 
treatment  of  fever  by  physic  but  in  studying  the 
juvantia  and  the  Imdentia  of  the  case — cultivating 
the  first,  eschewing  the  last." 

Dr.  Ormerod's  volume  will  not  throw  much  new 
light  upon  the  nature  of  fever,  nor,  as  it  strikes 
us,  do  much  towards  establishing  any  large  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  or  of  treatment.  Pure  idio- 
pathic fever  is  not,  indeed,  the  main  subject  of  his 
work  ;  but  fever  complicated  with  other  disorders, 
or  with  that  worst  of  all  maladies  a  constitution 
broken  down  by  poverty,  dissipation,  or  distress, 
and  frequently  by  lesions  of  important  organs :  it 
also  strikes  us  that  sometimes  the  case  quoted  is 
merely  one  of  symptomatic  fever,  originating  in  a 
primary  disease,  and  not  itself  the  primary  disorder. 
Hence  a  want  of  general  deduction,  either  in  the 
author  or  in  the  facts  of  his  book  :  the  reader  is 
scarcely  able  to  grasp  a  principle.  The  book  is 
strictly  practical  in  the  sense  of  being,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  substitute  for  practice  No  description 
can  ever  be  equal  to  actual  observation  ;  but  Dr. 
Ormerod's  cases  are  presented  so  clearly  and  in 
such  detail,  that  they  form  a  very  good  substitute ; 
and,  being  all  more  or  less  remarkable,  (though 
rarely  as  examples  of  idiopathic  fever,)  they  fur- 
nish a  curious  collection  of  particular  examples, 
from  which  Dr.  Ormerod  occasionally  deduces 
practical  rules  of  treatment,  though  rarely  of  ex- 
tensive application.  The  only  great  rule  is  con- 
firmatory of  Fergusson 's  principle  of  treatment — 
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to  study  the  juvantia  and  the  ladentia.  Watch 
the  case,  meet  the  symptoms  as  they  arise,  pre- 
scribe what  agrees  with  the  patient,  eschew  what 
disagrees,  and  leave  the  resuh  to  Nature  ;  unless 
there  is  evident  disease.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  important  general  deduction  in  the  volume 
(for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  principle)  is  the  care 
and  caution  requisite  in  dealing  with  complicated 
fever.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in  endeav- 
oring to  ascertain  whether  the  affection  of  an  or- 
gan is  primary  and  independent  of  the  fever,  or 
whether  it  may  be  induced  by  or  is  connected  with 
the  fever ;  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  ac- 
tively treating  such  cases,  especially  in  the  under- 
mined or  shattered  constitutions  that  form  so  large 
a  proportion  of  hospital  patients,  or  the  poor  in 
general. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  narrative  of  the 
eases,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  clear,  full,  and 
succinct :  the  matter  of  the  "  clinical  observations" 
upon  each  case  judicious ;  and  the  expression 
plain.  In  the  introductory  or  closing  observations 
on  each  class  of  cases,  Dr.  Ormerod  sometimes 
manifests  an  ambition  of  largeness  of  grasp  which 
the  result  fails  to  support.  Part  of  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  formality  of  the  college  still  adhering 
to  the  bachelor  of  medicine  :  there  is  too  much  of 
the  schools  in  his  style,  which  is  somewhat  cum- 
brous and  involved. 

From  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  is  of  course 
rather  professional  than  popular  ;  but  remarks  may 
be  found  scattered  through  its  pages  that  possess 
a  general  interest.  The  following  observations  on 
the  premonitory  symptoms  which  precede  fever, 
and  other  complaints,  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  not 
only  medical  men  that  can  '*  from  their  own  expe- 
rience recall  several  such  cases  ;"  perhaps  few,  ex- 
cept the  very  robust,  but  must  have  felt  the  rest- 
lessness, malaise,  pain,  and  what  not,  that  precede 
a  more  definite  indisposition.  It  may  be  a  satis- 
faction to  such,  if  not  a  comfort,  to  learn  that 
nothing  can  be  done  during  the  incubatory  pro- 
cess— unless,  indeed,  in  slight  cases,  the  desper- 
ate remedy  of  a  debauch  ! 

Patients  are  sometimes  admitted  suffering  from 
what,  after  much  puzzHng,  is  set  down  as  anomalous 
rheumatic  pains.  Treatment  has  little  effect  upon 
their  ailment,  as  might  be  expected  on  such  vague 
indications;  yet  they  are  obviously  ill.  Rest,  and 
warmth,  and  time,  are  looked  to  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  cure  ;  and  they  do  not  fail  us  ;  for, 
in  due  time,  fever  or  one  of  the  exanthemata  often 
makes  its  appearance,  and  then  the  patient  with  his 
fever,  severe  as  it  generally  is,  loses  all  his  ail- 
ments. Probably  there  are  few  who  could  not 
from  their  own  experience  recall  several  such  cases, 
where  an  attack  of  this  kind  has  swept  away  all 
sorts  of  ailments,  and  preceded  an  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  health ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
sometimes  its  first  breaking  up.  It  is  a  very  par- 
tial view  which  always  looks  on  acute  disease  as  a 
sudden  interruption  of  good  health :  doubtless  it 
often  is  so — the  exanthemata  themselves  supply  the 
best  example  of  this  occurrence — but  is  it  that  acute 
disease  always  engrafts  itself  on  these  anomalous 
symptoms,  or  that  in  it  the  acute  disease  already 


often  exists?  The  delicacy  of  the  presentiment  of 
coming  events  possessed  by  the  system  at  large 
needs  only  a  little  observation  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. There  is  no  denying  that  an  attack  of  fever 
may  be  a  very  effectual  though  sometimes  severe 
remedy  for  many  intractable  ailments — as  for  what 
there  was  undoubtedly  of  rheumatism  in  the  last 
case — and  that  it  really  removes  them,  and  does 
not  complete  them,  as  has  been  suggested  :  but  the 
occasional  existence  of  this  delicate  presentiment 
of  coming  disease  must  not  be  set  aside  because 
hospital  patients  will  not  confess  to  the  lassitude, 
the  uneasy  nights,  the  capricious  appetite,  which 
mark  the  period  of  incubation  of  fever,  when  it  is 
repeatedly  found  that  tumors,  emphysema,  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart,  and  pleural  effusion,  have 
passed  unnoticed  by  them. 

Such  theoretical  notions  need  not,  however,  em- 
barrass practice ;  for  it  would  seem  that  a  disease 
cannot  be  treated  during  its  period  of  incubation, 
did  we  even  know  what  the  disease  was  going  to 
be :  they  should  urge  us  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  reason  why  our  remedies  do  not  succeed  in 
an  individual  case,  to  be  more  exact  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  to  feel  at  times  our  own  uncertainty. 
It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  suspend  all  treatment 
in  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  a  case,  and  to 
withhold  present  relief  from  symptoms  in  order  to 
their  ultimate  cure  ;  but  only  on  this  consideration  : 
for  the  study  of  disease  must  be  subservient  to  the 
consideration  that  it  is  human  life  with  which  we 
have  to  do ;  and  when  we  cannot  see  our  way 
clearly,  we  must  carefully  feel  it,  that  the  patient 
may  live  or  be  at  ease,  for  our  knowledge  must  not 
be  bought  by  his  pain  or  danger.  The  rule  for  our 
guidance  in  the  treatment  of  fever  is  simple  :  to  do 
all  that  may  be  done  to  control  painful  or  dangerous 
symptoms,  keeping  constantly  in  view  that  the  pa- 
tient may  have  to  pass  through  a  fortnight  or  more 
of  a  most  exhausting  disease,  with  all  those  specific 
local  complications,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
which  form  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  fever. 


From  the  Examiner. 
FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 
It  seems  to  us  a  conclusion  inevitable,  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies  has,  heretofore, 
been  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  A  monopoly  was  indispensable  to  it, 
not  only  in  sugar,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  ex- 
portable produce.  Thus,  with  the  cessation  of  pro- 
tection, the  growth  of  cotton  and  the  manufacture 
of  indigo  perished  in  the  West  Indies,  even  during 
the  slave-trade.  Jamaica,  with  nearly  prohibitive 
duties  on  all  coffee  but  West  Indian,  furnished  our 
principal  supply  of  this  article.  It  exported 
18,000,000  lbs.,  which,  with  the  loss  of  prohib- 
itive duty,  has  dwindled  to  7,000,000,  while  our 
consumption  has  risen  to  37,000,000  of  pounds  ;  a 
quantity  far  exceeding  all  that  the  British  West 
Indies  ever  produced. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  cocoa.  Under  the 
heavy  weight  of  the  protective  duty,  our  whole 
consumption  was  West  Indian,  and  by  its  removal 
we  consume  above  "six  times"  the  quantity  that 
the  British  West  Indies  ever  produced,  with  or 
without  slavery  or  the  slave-trade.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  as  a  staple  never  existed  in  our 
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West  Indies,  because  the  protection  never  was 
sufficient  to  force  it.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
furnish  us  with  more  than  200,000,000  of  cigars ; 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad  with — not  one  cigar. 

For  the  incapacity  of  the  West  Indies  to  fur- 
nish a  cheap  supply  of  tropical  produce  to  this 
country,  in  anything  like  approaching  to  a  fair 
competition  with  other  countries,  some  cause  more 
effectual  than  mere  scarcity  of  labor,  which,  it  is 
allowed,  can  possibly  apply  only  to  two  or  three 
colonies,  must  exist.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  the  great  leading  cause  is  the  inferiority 
of  the  soils  of  our  islands,  and  their  small  extent, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  lands  which  com- 
pete with  them. 

In  Jamaica,  for  example,  the  same  lands  are  plant- 
ed over  and  over  again  with  the  cane  ;  and  since 
the  cane  is  a  plant  of  the  same  natural  family  with 
our  cereal  grasses,  and  as  exhausting  as  the  most 
scourging  of  them,  the  practice  is  exactly  the 
same  as  cropping  the  land  forever  with  wheat, 
without  fallow  or  rotation,  would  be  with  our- 
selves. The  cane  crop  receives,  to  maintain  it, 
the  whole  manure  of  the  plantation — indeed  a 
stock  of  cattle  must  be  kept  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  furnishing  it.  This  is  like  giving,  with  us,  the 
whole  manure  of  a  farm  to  the  wheat  crop,  and 
growing  no  green  crop,  which,  every  one  knows, 
is  execrable  husbandry.  The  soil  of  Jamaica, 
thus  treated,  will  yield  two  or  three  rattoon  crops. 
But,  not  content  with  the  whole  farm  manure,  gua- 
no is  imported  from  Peru  to  doctor  the  exhausted 
soil.  A  hundred  weight  of  guano  goes  as  far  as  a 
ton  of  short-fold  manure,  of  which  twenty,  in  this 
country,  are  an  ordinary  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
land.  A  ton  of  guano,  therefore,  which  costs  at 
least  12/.,  is  requisite  in  the  West  Indies  to  manure 
about  three  consecutive  crops  of  cane.  Thus,  the 
very  dressing  alone,  as  will  be  seen  below,  costs 
as  much  as  its  weight  of  sugar  in  Cuba — that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  first  year's  crop  !  ! 

In  Cuba  and  Brazil,  from  the  abundance  offer- 
tile  land,  the  sugar  cane  is  not  always  planted  in 
the  same  grounds.  When  one  piece  of  virgin  soil 
is  exhausted  by  cropping,  another  and  another  is 
at  hand,  almost  indefinitely.  No  expensive  stock 
of  cattle  is  required  to  be  maintained,  because  the 
natural  strength  of  the  soil  requires  no  manuring. 
In  a  word,  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  are 
working  with  a  better  machine  than  ours,  and  can 
obtain  the  same  results  at  much  less  cost.  We 
are  working  with  a  fifty-horse  power  engine,  which 
is  always  getting  worse,  and  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  repair ;  they  with  one  of  a  hundred-horse 
power,  which  suffers  no  deterioration. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  which  it  desires  may  be 
embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  affords  the 
stroQgest  corroboration  of  this  statement.  It  says 
that  sugar  cannot  be  made  in  Jamaica,  to  a  profit, 
under  278.  a  cwt.,  whereas  in  Cuba  it  pays  well 
at  a  cost  of  12s.  Can  any  one  be  credulous 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  enormous  discrepancy 
of  125  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production,  or  even 
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one  half  of  it,  allowing  for  much  exaggeration,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  difference  between 
slave  labor  and  free  labor  ;  or,  indeed,  effectually 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  vast  disproportion 
between  the  natural  productive  powers  of  the  two 
soils  !  It  might  just  as  well  be  expected  that  an 
acre  of  land  in  England,  producing  sixteen  bushels 
of  wheat,  should,  through  mere  economy  of  labor, 
be  able  to  pay  the  same  rent  as  another  yielding 
thirty-six  bushels. 

Now,  as  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  the 
same  article  in  the  same  market,  however  different 
the  cost  of  production,  except  when  factitiously 
created  through  a  penalty  on  the  consumer,  it 
must,  of  necessity,  follow,  that  the  party  produc- 
ing at  the  greatest  cost,  will  be  undersold  and 
driven  out  of  the  market.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  about  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  small 
islands  of  the  British  Antilles,  should  be  able  to 
compete,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  production  of  su- 
gar, with  the  wide  and  fertile  lands  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  as  that  lands  with  ourselves  W'orth  20s.  an 
acre,  should,  with  the  same  labor,  produce  as  ma- 
ny quarters  of  wheat  as  those  that  are  worth  40s. 
There  must,  then,  be  a  great  deal  of  mystification 
in  putting  the  present  inability  of  the  West  Indies 
wholly  on  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  slave-trade. 
The  report  of  the  West  India  body  for  1845,  stated 
that  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  sugar  in  Barbadoes, 
was  half  as  much  again  as  in  Jamaica  or  Cuba  ; 
but,  as  it  said  not  a  word  about  the  cost  at  which 
this  result  was  obtained,  the  statement  is  good  for 
nothing,  except  to  show  what  a  careful  husbandry 
can  make  out  of  an  indifferent  soil,  or  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Barbadoes,  pinched  for  room,  are  more  skil- 
ful agriculturists  than  those  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba, 
not  so  pinched. 

Wherever  fertile  land  is  cheap  and  abundant, 
the  cultivation  is  invariably  found  to  be  slovenly. 
It  is  only  where  it  is  scarce  and  dear  that  it  is 
careful.  The  average  produce  of  the  United 
States  in  wheat  is  said  not  to  exceed  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which  is  scarcely  half  the  average  of 
England  ;  but  that  does  not  hinder  American 
wheat  from  being  sold  to  a  profit  at  one  half  the 
price  of  English  wheat.  It  is  found,  in  all  new 
and  fertile  countries,  more  profitable  to  cultivate  a 
great  breadth  of  land  carelessly,  than  a  small  quan- 
tity carefully  ;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  produce 
obtained  from  a  given  surface  is  no  test,  either  of 
the  cost  of  production,  or  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  land.  It  is  the  abundance  of  fertile 
land,  and  not  good  husbandry — for  it  is  notorious- 
ly bad — that  makes  corn  cheap  in  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri ;  and  rent,  hav- 
ing the  same  effect  as  scarcity  and  sterility, 
which  makes  the  corn  grown  by  the  rude  industry 
of  Russian  and  Polish  serfs  far  cheaper  than  what 
is  produced  by  the  skilful  farmers  of  Lombardy, 
Belgium,  and  Kent. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  fertility  and  plenty  of 
land  enable  such  rude  countries  as  Siam  and  Lu- 
conia  to  produce  cheap  sugar,  and  to  send  it  to 
China,   notwithstanding  the  skilful  and  laborious 
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industry  of  the  latter  country.  It  is  the  fertility 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  which  enables  it  to 
produce  sugar,  and  the  comparative  barrenness  of 
the  Southern  Peninsula  of  India  which  disquali- 
fies it  from  doing  so,  obliging  it  even  to  draw  its 
supply  from  the  latter.  But  it  is  the  high  rents 
of  the  populous  valley  of  the  Ganges,  which,  after 
thirteen  years'  enjoyment  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
English  market,  has  limited  its  exportable  produce 
to  a  poor  70,000  tons.  It  is  the  still  higher  rents 
of  China,  which,  although  it  produces  largely,  dis- 
able it  from  exporting  much  sugar,  and  oblige  it 
to  import  a  great  deal. 

If,  then,  the  markets  of  England  and  Europe 
should,  as  unquestionably  they  will,  be  open  to  all 
tropical  countries,  without  favor  or  partiality,  it  is 
matter  of  certainty  that  a  natural  cause,  which  is 
insuperable,  will  prevent  our  West  Indian  posses- 
sions from  competing  in  sugar  with  such  countries 
as  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  restoration  of  slavery, 
or  even  of  the  §lave-trade  itself,  would  not  enable 
them  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  increase 
of  free  inhabitants  would  enhance  the  difficulty  in 
so  far  as  sugar  was  concerned.  It  would  even 
make  them,  in  due  time,  an  importing  country. 
But  it  would,  in  time,  also  give  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  handsome  rents — a  fair  and  legitimate  ad- 
vantage. Such  rents,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  are  at  this  moment  in  existence  in  the  pop- 
ulous island  of  Barbadoes,  and  will  continue  to  ex- 
ist with  or  without  protection. 


From  the  Examiner. 
WEST    INDIAN   AGITATION    AND     THE  WEST    IN- 
DIAN   COMMITTEE. 

The  accounts  from  the  West  Indies  are  more 
clamorous  than  ever.  All  their  difficulties  are 
charged  to  the  Act  of  1846,  and  its  encourage- 
ment to  slavery.  There  is  no  contending,  it 
would  seem,  with  the  slavery  of  Cuba,  the  100- 
horse-power  soil  of  which,  compared  to  their 
own  little  hand-mills,  goes  for  nothing.  The 
governor  of  Jamaica  tells  a  deputation  of  planters 
that  "  The  present  distress  which  has  fallen  on  the 
British  West  Indies  arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  withdrawal  of  British  capital  from  our  own 
colonies,  and  its  investment  and  more  lucrative 
employment  in  the  foreign  colonies,  where  slavery 
still  exists  in  full  force  and  unmitigated  atrocity." 
The  first  hdlf  of  this  opinion  is  true,  and  the  last 
is  transparent  sophistry  in  so  far  as  slavery  affects 
tlie  production  of  sugar.  We  wish  that  governors, 
before  they  make  speeches,  would  look  a  little 
further  than  their  noses.  Are  the  eastern  states 
of  America,  with  their  poor  soil,  ruined,  because 
they  have  no  slaves,  and  must  contend  with  the 
industry  of  the  southern,  that  have  four  millions 
of  them?  Is  it  impossible  to  produce  wheat  in 
the  western  states  of  the  Union  in  competition 
with  the  eastern,  because  wages  are  higher  and 
the  population  but  one  tenth  part  as  dense  1  The 
eastern  states  of  America,  according  to  the  Jamai- 
ca theory,  must  have  been  long  ago  ruined  by  the 


competition  of  the  southern  and  western  ;  and  so 
they  would,  if  they  had  insisted  on  growing 
nothing  but  wheat  and  maize  and  tobacco,  as 
our  West  Indies  on  growing  nothing  but  cane 
and  coffee  and  cocoa.  We  appeal  to  notorious 
facts  and  common  sense  against  this  slave  crotchet. 
The  West  Indians  must  turn  their  hands  to  other 
modes  of  industry,  as  the  descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers   turned  theirs  to  trade  and  fisheries. 

The  accounts  by  the  last  mail  give  us  a  curious 
insight  into  the  character  of  West  Indian  claims. 
At  a  great  public  meeting  held  in  Jamaica,  and  of 
the  proceedings  of  which  1,200  copies  are  for- 
warded to  England  for  the  use  of  members  of  par- 
liament and  the  public  journals,  the  claims  of  the 
West  Indies  on  the  mother  country  are  set  down 
at  one  hundred  millions  !  They  were  worth  before 
emancipation,  the  statement  says,  JC  140,000,000, 
and  are  now  reduced  by  imperial  misconduct  to  a 
poor  Je20,000,000,  which,  with  the  £20,000,000 
paid  for  the  slaves,  balances  the  account  as  we 
have  stated  it.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  this  tropical  hyperbole  ;  but  we 
may  say  that  the  value  set  on  the  little  isles  of  the 
British  Antilles  considerably  exceeds  the  most  ex- 
travagant estimate  than  can  be  framed  of  the  fee 
simple  of  all  British  India,  with  its  ancient  popu- 
lation of  120,000,000,  and  that  when  Lord  George 
Bentinck  gets  the  legislature  to  assent  to  the  obliga- 
tion, it  will  add  one  eighth  to  the  national  debt, 
and  produce  jC4,000,000  of  additional  taxation, 
leaving  the  West  Indies  (all  but  the  happy  plant- 
ers) as  helpless  as  they  are  now,  unless  they 
change  their  habits.  If  the  West  Indians  will 
make  statements  in  this  style  of  extravagance,  the 
British  public  will  begin  to  think  (contrary  to 
truth)  that  they  have  no  claim  at  all,  and  are  only 
indulging  in  a  sort  of  yellow-fever  dream,  in  which 
they  see  nothing  but  English  gold  dancing  before 
their  eyes. 

There  is  one  other  topic — to  which  the  last  ac- 
counts draw  our  attention — West  Indian  finance. 
Jamaica  cannot  make  both  ends  meet,  cannot  bear  its 
ehain  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the  ponderous  chain 
consists  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  links. 
There  is,  in  truth,  an  inherent  vice  in  the  West 
Indian  taxation,  even  independent  of  its  extrava- 
gant amount ;  and  this,  Lord  Grey,  in  his  de- 
spatches, has  in  vain  been  pointing  out  to  their  leg- 
islatures. The  bulk  of  the  taxation  is  a  duty  on 
the  staple  exports,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  in  this  country  raised  the  bulk  of 
our  revenue  from  a  duty  on  our  exports  of  cottons, 
woollens,  and  metals.  As  long  as  the  West  In- 
dians had  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market,  the 
party  that  paid  all  such  taxes  was  the  British  con- 
sumer, who  was  forced  to  pay  whatever  tax  West 
Indian  extravagance  laid  on.  With  competition 
there  is  an  end  of  this.  If  the  tax  be  imposed 
the  West  Indians  must  pay  it  themselves.  That 
however,  cannot  last  long,  for  the  impost,  neces- 
sarily enhancing  the  high  cost  of  production  nat- 
ural to  its  growth  in  a  comparatively  poor  soil, 
will  only  add  to  the  price  when  it  comes  into  com- 
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petition  with  the  untaxed  productions  of  more  fer- 
tile countries. 

The  recent  tariff  announced  for  Trinidad  is  an 
plustration.  The  export  duty  on  sugar,  for  exam- 
ille,  (there  are  corresponding  ones  for  coffee,  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  rum,  and  molasses,)  is  there  stated  to 
be  three  Spanish  dollars  on  every  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  which  is  equal  to  14s.  per  cwt.  If  this 
really  be  true,  and  the  daily  press  do  not  mislead 
us,  the  cost  of  producing  Trinidad  sugar  is  en- 
hanced in  reference  to  the  English  market  by  a 
sum  which  exceeds  the  whole  cost  of  producing 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  West  Indians  themselves.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  local  tax  imposed  on  the  staple 
produce  of  the  colony,  which  more  than  doubles 
its  natural  cost,  or  at  least  its  natural  cost  com- 
pared with  that  production  which  is  to  come  into 
competition  with  it  ;  and  all  this  is  done,  too,  at 
the  moment  when  there  is  a  loud  call  for  protect- 
ing the  West  Indies  by  a  ten-shilling  duty  on  for- 
eign sugar.  Is  not  this  a  case  of  downright 
suicide  ? 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  report  made  its  appearance.  Its  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  duty  on  British  East  and 
West  India  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  10s.  a 
cwt.,  and  that  on  all  others,  free  and  slave  labor 
alike,  it  should  be  20s. ;  the  arrangement  to  be  in 
force  for  six  years.  Lord  George  would  have 
gone  further ;  this  is  the  proposition  of  the  mayor 
and  member  of  Liverpool,  Sir  Thomas  Birch, 
Knt.  Let  us  see  to  the  consequences  of  its  being 
adopted  by  the  legislature. 

If  the  duty  be  effectual  for  its  purpose,  or  what 
its  authors  mean  it  to  be,  it  will  raise  the  price  of 
every  cwt.  consumed  by  the  sum  of  10s.  It  will, 
in  fact,  be  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  this  amount 
on  growing  sugar  in  the  narrow  and  barren  soils 
of  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  the  bounty  so 
paid  will  be  exacted  from  the  British  consumer  in 
the  shape  of  a  tax  on  a  necessary  of  life,  at  once 
burthensome  to  himself  and  injurious  to  commerce. 

Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  distress  of  the 
country,  our  consumption  of  raw  sugar  was,  from 
the  fall  of  price  produced  by  freedom,  the  largest 
ever  known,  viz.,  5,791,783.  Let  us  only  take  it 
on  the  average  of  the  next  six  years  at  six  mil- 
lions, although  that  is  greatly  to  underrate  it,  and 
we  shall  find  the  three  months'  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee ending  in  a  proposal  to  tax  the  nation  to 
the  amount  of  £3,000,000  a  year,  and  to  that  of 
X*  18,000,000  for  the  whole  period! 

Meantime  the  treasury  is  called  upon  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  about  4s.  of  duty  on  every  cwt.  of 
colonial  sugar  consumed.  Last  year  this  was 
4,815,293  cwt.,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  exchequer 
in  one  year  will  be  above  JC963,000,  and  in  six 
years  close  on  ,£6,000,000. 

Further,  every  poor  man,  who  uses  a  cwt.  of 
Muscovados  a  year  in  his  family,  will  have  to  pay 
a  contribution  of  ten  shillings  out  of  wages,  say 
of  £30,  which  will  be  equal  to  an  income-tax  of 
above  16  per  cent.  1     This  particular  view  of  the 


question  did  not,  we  hope,  occur  to  the  wealthy 
men  who  spoke  so  glibly  about  British  generosity 
in  the  congenial  locality  of  the  London  Tavern. 

Then,  as  to  the  West  Indies,  if  their  own  state- 
ment be  true,  they  can  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
bounty  of  10s.,  which  they  are  so  solicitous  about. 
Cuba,  by  their  own  statement  of  facts,  will  still 
produce  sugar  by  5s.  a  cwt.  cheaper  than  they  can 
do  ;  and,  with  a  profit  of  this  amount  on  12s. 
worth,  or  above  40  per  cent.,  the  Cubans  will  still 
drive  a  very  handsome  trade,  both  in  sugar  and 
slavery.  The  only  sure  effect  of  the  enormous 
demands  made  on  the  people  of  England  will  be, 
that  the  West  Indians  will  be  seduced  by  the 
bounty  to  continue  a  system  intrinsically  vicious 
and  incurable,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  years 
they  will  be  more  needy  and  helpless  than  they  are 
at  this  moment. 

The  needy  intellects  of  the  monopolists  have 
given  birth,  in  the  course  of  the  present  discus- 
sion, to  one  figment,  which  may  be  noticed  as  a 
curiosity.  If  the  East  and  West  Indies,  say  they, 
should  cease  to  produce  a  supply  of  sugar,  we 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  and  the  price 
of  sugar  would  be  higher  than  it  ever  was  under 
the  monopoly.  When  all  the  fertile  lands  within 
and  about  the  tropics,  some  30°  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  are  fully  peopled,  (at  present  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  under-peopled  or  not  inhabited 
at  all,)  the  price  of  sugar  will  rise,  but  not  until 
then.  The  anticipated  catastrophe  which  is  to 
follow  freedom  will  assuredly  not  happen  for  sev- 
eral centuries  to  come,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
through  improved  modes  of  culture,  manufacture, 
and  transport,  the  certainty  is  that  the  price  of 
sugar  will  fall,  and  not  rise.  We  had  similar  pre- 
dictions about  corn  from  the  same  infallible  sooth- 
sayers, and  the  answer  to  them  was  the  importa- 
tion, on  the  shortest  notice,  hardly  indeed  on  any 
notice  at  all,  of  some  thirty  millions'  worth  of 
grain  ;  a  fall  of  price  within  the  year  to  one  half ; 
and  an  escape  from  famine.  We  had  similar  vat- 
icinations about  wool,  timber,  tea — everything. 
In  their  superstitious  passion  for  mystification  our 
magicians  are  never  done  blundering ! 


Colonies. — Grant  the  process  of  converting  the 
colonies  from  encumbrances  into  supports,  and  the 
colonial  office  would  cease  to  possess  even  an  appa- 
rent value.  A  new  office  would,  indeed,  be  neces- 
sary, to  manage  the  relation  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  ;  but  its  duties  would  be  so 
different  from  those  of  the  present  office,  that  the 
experience  of  the  members  would  unfit  them  rather 
than  qualify  them  for  employment  under  the  new 
system.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  up  the  colo- 
nial office,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  system  of 
starving  the  colonies,  upholding  incapable  or  op- 
pressive governors,  and  fencing  with  just  claims. 

Both  colonies  and  mother  country  pay  dearly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Downing  street  office. 
Among  the  most  obvious  and  notorious  consequen- 
ces are  such  things  as  long  Caffre  wars  ;  Canadian 
rebellions  ;  aboriginal  wars  in  New  Zealand  ;  ruin 
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and  discontents  in  young  settlements,  like  South 
Australia  before  she  outgrew  the  overlaying  of  the 
colonial  office  ;  incessant  disputes  ;  incessant  shift- 
ing of  governors  ;  endless  expenses  for  staffs  of  offi- 
cers, for  inquiries,  for  compensations,  loans,  &c. 
&c.  ;  immense  expenditure  for  troops  to  keep 
down  the  colonies  lest  they  rebel,  and  to  keep  up 
the  colonies  against  foreign  aggression — to  resist 
which,  no  one  would  trust  the  loyalty  or  spirit  of 
the  colonies  as  they  are  now  governed,  thwarted, 
and  stunted.  All  these  consequences,  and  many 
more,  have  to  be  endured  in  order  that  the  colonial 
office  may  be  kept  up  ;  and  it  is  a  feeling  of  self- 
defence  that  makes  the  office  resist  any  innovation, 
such  as  would  result  in  converting  our  colonial  in- 
cumbrances to  be  stays  and  supports. — Spectator. 


ENGLISH  LAWS. 


In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  12th  May,  Lord 
Brougham  brought  "  the  state  of  the  law,  judi- 
cially and  legislatively,"  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house. 

He  divided  the  subject  into  these  heads — first, 
as  to  the  makers  of  the  law  ;  secondly,  as  to  the 
making  of  the  law  ,  thirdly,  as  to  the  law  made, 
or  the  fabric  of  the  law  ;  fourthly,  as  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  ;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

Much,  he  contended,  must  be  done  to  remedy 
the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  re- 
gard to  the  representation  of  the  people  ;  and  he 
admitted  that  much  of  the  apprehension  he  had  for- 
merly entertained  as  to  the  fatal  effects  of  throw- 
ing the  elective  franchise  open  to  all  mankind  had, 
if  not  entirely  dispelled,  been  greatly  mitigated  or 
modified  by  the  extraordinary  results  of  that  most 
extensive  experiment  which  had  been  recently  tried 
in  France.  Laws  are  required  to  put  down  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  and  to  exclude  insolvents,  as 
well  as  bankrupts,  from  the  house — gentlemen  and 
lords  by  courtesy,  who  squander  the  property  of 
their  just  creditors  upon  minions  or  mistresses,  at 
the  gaming-table,  or  on  the  turf. 

Lord  Brougham  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
lax  composition  of  statutes,  their  bad  style  and 
diction  ;  their  imperfect  reference  to  other  statutes, 
and  conflict  with  each  other  ;  to  lax  and  sometimes 
corrupt  use  made  of  interpretation-clauses  in  pub- 
lic and  private  bills. 

He  proposed  that  a  board  of  learned  and  dili- 
gent men  should  be  appointed,  officially  connected 
with  the  government,  not  to  have  seats  in  par- 
liament, but  to  be  ancillary  to  both  houses ;  and 
he  should  take  away,  in  private  bills,  from  both 
houses  of  parliament,  greatly  as  the  committees 
of  both  houses  had  been  improved  by  the  orders 
which  he  had  prevailed  upon  their  lordships  to 
pass  in  1837,  all  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  fact, 
leaving  it  to  a  professional  judge  to  find  a  special 
verdict  upon  such  matters,  and  that  verdict  to  be 
conclusive,  and  that  from  that  time  parliament 
should  legislate.     Lastly,  he  should  propose  that 


all  questions  not  wholly  but  only  quasi  of  a  judi- 
cial character,  such  as  cases  of  divorce,  should 
not  be  brought  to  that  house,  but  should  be  sent 
to  a  better  tribunal,  which  had  been  reported  in 
favor  of  by  a  committee  of  their  lordships' 
house — the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council. 

Glancing  at  the  matter  of  the  statutes,  Lord 
Brougham  enumerated  many  improvements  which 
he  would  recommend,  special  and  general — miti- 
gation of  the  malicious  trespass  act ;  more  cer- 
tain definition  of  the  Scotch  marriage-laws  ;  im- 
provements in  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  partner- 
ship, in  the  law  of  conveyancing,  of  wills  ;  he 
would  introduce  from  Scotland  "  declaratory  ac- 
tions ;"  better  methods  of  framing  deeds,  so  as  to 
simplify  and  shorten  them,  to  save  litigation  and 
cost ;  he  would  appoint  paid  professional  chairmen 
of  quarter-sessions,  and  create  a  public  prosecu- 
tor ;  and  he  would  effect  divers  improvements  in 
the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

In  his  impressive  peroration.  Lord  Brougham  be- 
sought the  house  to  assist  in  preserving  the  con- 
stitution under  which  they  lived  ;  praying  that  he 
might  die  before  the  day  which  should  terminate 
that  constitution — the  glory  of  this  country,  the 
greatest  work  of  human  wisdom  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  he  moved  the  first  reading  of 
a  bill,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  indictable  offences,  and  the  punishment  there- 
of."— Spectator. 


STATE    DRESS-MAKING. 


"  To  make  a  dike  is  a  great  plot  of  state"  in 
Holland  ;  but  in  this  country,  it  seems,  the  great 
officers  of  state  turn  their  attention  to  the  making 
of  dresses,  and  parliament  is  constitutionally  called 
upon  to  discuss  "  the  fashions  for  May."  The 
lord  chamberlain  has  been  detected  in  a  manceuvre 
for  the  encouragement  of  British  manufactures — 
unmindful  that  we  have  entered  a  free-trade  era. 
He  issued  an  order  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
queen,  that  all  the  ladies  who  present  themselves 
at  the  drawing-room,  should  appear  in  dresses  of 
British  manufacture  ;  and  Lord  George  Bentinck 
hails  Queen  Victoria  as  taking  the  lead  in  a  protec- 
tionist reaction.  Lord  John  Russell  sees  nothing 
in  the  order — nothing  incompatible  in  this  exclu- 
sive encouragement  of  native  industry  with  his  ,ic 
own  abolition  of  protection — a  blindness  which 
only  proves  the  remarkable  independence  of  Lord 
John's  mind  from  logical  compulsion. 

But  who  will  rescue  our  gracious  sovereign 
from  her  uneasy  and  not  dignified  position  in  the 
midst  of  these  distracting  councils  ?  Formerly  it 
was  the  set  duty  of  the  crown  to  protect  native  in- 
dustry ;  and  one  can  imagine  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  to  that  end.  Next,  the  royal  con- 
science was  instructed  to  abhor  protection,  and  be 
solicitous  about  free-trade.  The  affections  were 
to  be  transferred,  at  the  order  of  a  cabinet  council, 
from  Derby  silk  to  Lyons,  from  Nottingham  lace 
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to  Valenciennes — perhaps  hot  a  very  odious  trans- 
fer. The  regime  of  free-trade  is  established,  the 
inaportalion  of  foreign  dresses  is  decreed,  the  plans  of 
royal  dress-making  are  laid  out  over  the  whole  face 
of  Europe — but  suddenly  they  are  arrested  by  that 
hereditary  minister  and  protectionist,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  de  Eresby ;  who  advises  her  majesty, 
that,  in  the  department  over  which  he  presides, 
protection  still  prevails  ;  and  the  royal  dress-mak- 
ing is  again  sent  to  Bethnal  Green.  This  is  very 
distracting  ;  and  we  do  think  her  majesty's  ser- 
vants are  bound  to  arrange,  once  for  all,  what  are 
to  be  the  royal  convictions  and  gracious  wishes 
upon  the  matter.  At  present,  there  is  danger  that 
the  sovereign  will  continue  to  be  graciously  pleased 
to  wish  what  Lord  John  and  his  free-trade  col- 
leagues pronounce  to  be  destructive  of  this  great 
commercial  country,  and  at  the  same  time  gra- 
ciously to  commend  what  Lord  Willoughby  regards 
as  equivalent  to  wholesale  n)urder. 

If  the  court  is  to  be  British,  let  it  be  so  alto- 
gether. If  the  object  of  court  pageants  is  to  set 
the  unemployed  at  work — if  "  drawing-rooms" 
are  auxiliary  to  the  parish  work-house — let  them 
perform  that  office  effectually.  There  is  no  plea 
for  Derby  which  may  not  be  urged  for  Birming- 
ham ;  British  lace  does  not  yield  employment 
more  than  "  British  plate  ;"  the  gentlemen  should 
forthwith  have  sword-hilts  and  buckles  "[equal  to] 
silver  ;"  the  ladies  should  blaze  as  bright  as  they 
might  with  Bristol  diamonds  ;  the  regal  and  loyal 
cellars  should  be  redolent  of  none  but  British 
wines,  none  but  British  brandies  be  known  to  Brit- 
ish butlers.  Every  article  may  be  found  in  its 
"  British"  equivalent;  for  which  see  the  newspa- 
per advertisements,  passim. 

The  court  has  long  been  an  old-cnriosity-shop 
of  antiquated  British  customs.  The  "  champion" 
of  its  coronation  is  a  living  relic,  of  which  other 
museums  contain  only  the  dead  bodies  ;  the  beef- 
eaters are  the  remnant  of  the  good  old  days  "  when 
mighty  roast  beef  was  an  Englishman's  food," 
and  every  state  ceremony  revives  some  habit  of 
the  past.  Let  the  court  now  collect  and  immor- 
talize specimens  of  the  fading  protection,  and  be 
the  repository  of  all  those  products  of  "  native  in- 
dustry" and  "  native  talent"  which  are  "  Brit- 
ish." Splendor,  luxury,  and  enjoyment  might 
suffer ;  but  to  satisfy  one's  conscience  is  always  a 
pleasure,  and  we  know  that  the  sole  object  which 
the  votaries  of  court  gayeties  have  in  view,  is  the 
welfare  of  the  poor. — Spectator. 


From  the  Spectator. 
DISTRESS  AMONG  THE  ROYAL  CLASSES. 
More  of  the  royal  classes  thrown  out  of  work  ! 
Prince  William  is  distinctly  repudiated  by  the 
Prussians,  at  least,  for  the  present ;  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  evaded.  The  pretext  for 
the  emperor's  evasion  is,  that  repose  has  become 
necessary  for  his  health.  An  official  newspaper, 
however,  had  just  before  declared,  that  if  he  were 
to  leave  Vienna,  his  departure  would  be  like  the 


flight  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  which  had  precedents 
again  in  the  flight  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  and  ma- 
ny more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  may 
be  getting  away  from  his  revolutionary  counsellors 
to  return  with  more  congenial  aid — that  of  Rus- 
sia— ^just  as  Ferdinand  the  First,  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, returned  to  his  beloved  subjects  with  an  Aus- 
trian army  under  Frimont.  It  appears  scarcely 
possible  that  the  emperor's  advisers  have  coun- 
selled any  step  so  treacherous  to  his  lawful 
successors  as  a  flight,  which  might  at  once  cause 
the  disruption  of  the  empire.  To  account  for  the 
evasion,  therefore,  there  remains  the  alternative  of 
a  search  for  health,  or  one  for  aid. 

There  must  be  some  common  cause  for  the 
striking  fact,  that  so  many  members  of  the  royal 
classes  are  out  of  work  just  now.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  branches  that  have  been  set  aside,  like  the 
legitimate  branches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  of 
those  individuals  who  have  been  disgraced  by  the 
reigning  sovereign,  like  Don  Enrique  of  Spain,  or 
the  Prince  of  Capua,  there  are  several  real  reign- 
ing sovereigns,  and  heirs  presumptive,  more  or 
less  in  the  state  of  having  been  discharged  :  Louis 
Philippe  of  France,  and  all  his  heirs — Ferdinand 
of  Sicily — the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma — 
Louis  of  Bavaria — William  of  Prussia — the  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Schleswig,  and  now,  Ferdinand  of 
Austria ;  besides  various  ministers,  who  were  the 
Achateses  of  these  princes.  It  is  strongly  to  be 
suspected,  that  so  many  princes  and  ministers  can- 
not have  been  turned  out  of  place  without  some 
great  overriding  error.  Possibly  it  was,  that  they 
actually  did  not  understand  their  business — the 
business  of  royalty  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Royalty  is  of  two  kinds — despotic  and  "  consti- 
tutional." In  the  case  of  despotic  royalty,  which 
has  hitherto  held  its  ground  on  the  m  hole  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Hellespont,  the  function  consists  in  the  direct  ex- 
ercise of  power,  legislative  and  executive,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  authority  ;  the  sov- 
ereign making  and  enforcing  the  laws  by  machine- 
ry which  he  creates.  Such  power  is  possible  in 
a  highly  cultivated  community,  if  the  numbers  of 
the  people  be  small  ;  because,  in  such  a  commu- 
nity, the  ruler  can  construct  a  subordination  of 
comparatively  numerous  classes,  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  power  which  serves  their  own  in- 
terests. It  is  possible,  also,  in  a  numerous  com- 
munity if  it  be  rude,  just  on  the  same  principle 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  child  to  master  a 
horse — the  bigger  and  more  powerful  creature  not 
knowing  its  strength.  But  with  the  smallest 
dawn  of  political  knowledge,  it  becomes  unsafe  for 
even  despotic  authority  to  oppress  large  numbers  ; 
and  hence  Austria  had  instituted  in  her  outlying 
provinces,  especially  in  Italy,  a  policy  by  which 
despotic  power  was  supported  through  the  coercion 
of  individuals,  while  the  large  classes  were  fos- 
tered and  conciliated. 

Another  cause  had  begun  to  operate  very  gen- 
erally in  despotical  Europe.  The  immediate  in- 
struments of  power,  the  nobles  and  upper  classes, 
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had  begun  to  feel  the  extension  of  political  knowl- 
edge ill  their  convictions,  and  those  who  sanctioned 
despotic  authority  were  rapidly  decreasing  in  num- 
bers. This  operation  has  been  observed  through- 
out Europe,  even  in  the  "  constitutional"  part.  In 
Russia,  the  allegiance  of  the  nobles  is  doubted  ;  in 
Italy,  the  noble  class  generally  swells  the  revolu- 
tionary and  national  party  ;  in  France,  the  nobles 
have  become  like  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  in  Eng- 
land, the  former  "  tory"  party  has  absolutely 
disappeared,  except  two  or  three  individuals,  who 
remain  as  relics  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
the  past  and  present.  A  despotic  authority,  with- 
out its  tory  party  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  merely 
impossible. 

But  beyond  that  change,  in  all  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  continent,  except  the  northernmost  and 
southernmost — except  Russia  and  Turkey — the 
people  have  felt  their  power  ;  the  horse  knows 
the  child  that  has  bestridden  him  ;  and,  henceforth, 
we  suspect,  despotic  power,  even  with  the  help  of 
armies,  will  be  as  impossible  in  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  as  it  has  long  been  in  Belgium,  France, 
or  England. 

Constitutional  monarchy  has  been  called  a  re- 
public with  the  burden  of  a  civil  list ;  but  its  func- 
tion is  far  more  positive  and  distinct.  In  a  coun- 
try with  a  "constitution"  such  as  that  prevalent 
in  Western  Europe,  the  legislative  and  initiative 
power  lies  mostly  in  the  elected  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  the  monarchy  being  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  an  executive  machinery  in  con- 
stant readiness  and  activity,  always  fit  for  use 
through  the  political  vicissitudes  that  are  constant- 
ly occurring.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such 
a  monarchy  is  only  a  '*  compromise"  between  a 
despotism  and  a  republic  ;  though  it  does  perform 
the  useful  office  of  reconciling  many  prejudices 
which  remain  in  favor  of  kingly  power,  while  it 
also  blocks  out  the  hopes  that  may  yet  lurk  among 
those  of  high  genealogy,  royal  or  noble,  who 
might  otherwise  contemplate  the  seizure  of  any 
vacant  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  absolute 
power  with  a  new  dynasty.  Such  traditions  and 
feelings  survive  among  us,  and  a  monarchy  of  de- 
fined power  serves  as  a  block  to  keep  them  off. 
But  its  distinctive  and  valuable  office  is,  to  act 
as  the  fixed  depository  of  the  active  power  of  the 
state,  by  the  help  of  which  the  action  of  the 
whole  goes  on  smoothly,  while  parts  are  thrown 
out  of  gear,  shifted,  or  repaired.  The  safety  of 
the  monarch,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  any  oth- 
er public  officer,  consists  in  the  due  and  decorous 
performance  of  those  specific  duties. 

A  number  of  royal  and  official  refugees  are 
now  in  England  ;  and  if  the  opportunity  were 
seized  by  parliament  to  institute  a  timely  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  depositions,  of  revolutions, 
their  success  and  failure,  of  constitutions  and  their 
inevitable  approach,  a  number  of  well-informed 
witnesses  might  be  brought  before  a  select  commit- 
tee— Louis  Philippe  and  his  sons.  Prince  Wil- 
liam, Prince  Metternich,  and  M.  Guizot,  to  say 
nothing  of  Don  Miguel,  the  Count  of  Montemolin, 
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and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They 
might  not  all  be  willing  witnesses,  but  once  make 
them  open  their  mouths,  and  the  blue  book  thence 
resulting,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  equally  interesting 
and  amusing.  Metternich  on  the  fate  of  absolu- 
tism and  its  working  ;  Guizot  on  closet  statesman- 
ship, in  the  teeth  of  facts  out-of-doors  ;  William  of 
Prussia  on  military  discipline,  its  omnipotency  or 
otherwise  ;  Montemolin  and  Miguel  on  legitima- 
cy, its  prospects  and  pro'fits  ;  Louis  Philippe  on 
the  comparative  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
private  life  and  royal  life — all  such  evidence  would 
be  pregnant  with  instruction.  From  Metternich, 
Guizot,  and  other  intelligent  persons  who  might 
be  called  upon,  very  useful  information  might  be 
drawn,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  royal  classes  gen- 
erally, for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  constitutional 
monarchy  in  Europe  ;  because,  if  some  of  the  ex- 
despots  are  really  incapable  of  being  promoted  to 
the  more  exalted  post  of  constitutional  sovereigns 
— and  we  believe  that  some  are  quite  incapable — 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  and  to  seek  substitutes  elsewhere  ;  for,  tru- 
ly, Europe  ought  to  be  put  in  order  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  consolidate  its  just  constitutional  power 
against  the  reactionary  inroads  from  the  north,  by 
which  it  will  be  menaced  so  long  as  anarchy,  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  royal  classes  out  of  work, 
afford  a  pretext  for  Russia  to  inarch  in. 


From  the  Spectator  of  17  June. 
MEN    FOR     THE     TIMES. 

It  is  not  a  constitution,  so  much  as  a  man,  that 
is  wanted  in  France.  The  national  assembly 
takes  its  time  about  a  constitution  ;  but  the  slight- 
est glimpse  of  a  man  equal  to  the  times  is  hailed 
with  exuberant  delight.  M.  de  Lamartine,  who 
could  fold  his  arms  before  an  enraged  multitude 
and  improvise  finished  little  orations  to  any  sort  of 
deputation,  from  the  patriots  of  Italy  to  the  pork- 
butchers  of  Paris,  was  seized  upon  as  national 
property,  and  hastily  counted  among  the  great. 
M.  Clement  Thomas  draws  his  sword  with  prompt- 
itu<3e  and  vigor,  and  he  is  hurried  to  the  command 
of  the  national  guard.  Still  there  wants  a  man 
— the  man  who  can  be  perfectly  "  master  of  the 
situation."  All  sorts  of  persons  offer  themselves, 
royalties  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  old  officers, 
statesmen  out  of  place,  and  "  gents"  of  every  de- 
scription ;  every  man  of  the  Bonaparte  family  has 
hopes,  and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  goes  back  to 
France  as  the  moth  goes  back  to  the  candle.  All 
these  persons  "  want  situations  ;"  but  not  one  of 
them  is  master  of  the  situation.  The  most  that 
the  Brummagem  Napoleon  can  do  is  to  raise  a 
little  passing  trouble — unless,  indeed,  among  his 
great  works  be  counted  his  having  evoked  a  new 
man.  The  coming  of  the  Napoleon  created  some 
undue  alarm  for  the  republic,  until  the  terse  and 
energetic  words  of  General  Cavaignac  restored  con- 
fidence to  the  assembly.  They  did  more  ;  the 
assembly  not  only  felt  assured  against  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  Napoleon  but  also  hastened 
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to  the  delightful  conclusion  that  at  Ia?t  it  had  found 

a  man. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  so.  General  Cavaignac  has 
not  the  worse  chance  as  a  statesman  for  having 
been  familiar  with  the  sword.  France  has  had 
enough  of  literary  statesmen.  M.  Guizot's  depart- 
ure is  not  regretted  ;  M.  Thiers'  return  is  not  wel- 
comed. It  is  not  critics  that  France  wants,  or 
commentators. 

There  is  scarcely  a  land  in  Europe  where  the 
same  urgent  want  is  not  felt — the  want  of  a  man. 
Prussia,  hesitating  between  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam and  King  MaximiUan,  is  scarcely  a  more 
humbling  spectacle  for  the  nations,  than  England 
hesitating  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
George  Bentinck.  The  art  of  statesmanship  seems 
almost  defunct  in  Western  Europe,  or  degenerated 
into  the  mere  trick  of  bureaucracy.  A  competent 
knowledge  of  clerkship — "  the  diplomatic  art  of 
keeping  office." 

There  are  reasons  for  this  degeneracy.     One  is 
the  excessive  complication  of  public  affairs,  with 
that  division  of  employments  that  has  ensued  on 
the   growth    of  commercial  ideas.     Till   a    very 
recent  period  the  great  statesmen  have  been  men 
of  action  as  well  as  men  of  council ;  and  often,  too, 
they  have  been  among  the  leading  minds  of  their 
country — have  belonged  to  that  class  which  is  now 
represented  by  the  literary  class.     Our  extreme 
subdivision  of  employments  has  separated  our  men 
of  council  from  our  men  of  thought  and  our  men 
of  action ;  a  division  that  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed advantage.     If  you  scamper  over  the  names 
of  the  greatest  statesmen — those  who  have  wielded 
the  destinies  of  kingdoms  or  founded  empires — 
such    men    as    Solomon,    Lycurgus,    Alexander, 
Cajsar,    Charlemagne,    Macchiavelli,    Alfred    the 
Great,  Cromwell,  Leopold  of  Austria,  Washing- 
ton, Bonaparte — you  will  find  men  of  council  who 
have  mostly  been  familiar  with  the  sword,  or  in 
habits  of  closest  intimacy  with  warriors  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  military  affairs;  and  you 
will  find  that  almost  all  of  them — all  perhaps  of 
the   greatest — have   been  men    of  books,  if  not 
familiar  with  the  pen.     Great  statesmen  to  the 
most  recent  times  have  been  men  who  brought  to 
the  practical  conduct  of  affairs  habits  of  philosophic 
study,  however  bold  and  rapid,  and  habits  also  of 
vindicating  their  purpose  by  the  roughest  means. 
They  were  men  who  brought  into  the  office  some 
theory  from  the  closet,  and  from  the  field  a  hand 
strengthened  in  the  bending  of  other  wills  by  the 
exercise  of  the  sword— a  head  to  shape,  and  a 
hand  to  force. 

We  feel  the  effect  of  the  later  subdivision  in 
what  seems  the  impossibility  among  our  statesmen 
of  grasping  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  of  enforcing  their  own  determination.  It 
seems  as  though  our  statesmen  could  only  contem- 
plate parts  of  public  affairs,  departmental  business  : 
their  minds  are  mechanized  to  a  routine ;  they 
cannot  escape  from  technical  usage ;  they  are  in- 
capable of  taking  up  a  subject  from  its  beginning, 
and  they  cannot  carry  it  out  to  the  end.     They 


can  make  speeches,  and  they  can  introduce  bills ; 
but  they  have  so  far  forgotten  the  real  art  of  states- 
manship, that  they  affect  to  repudiate  books  and 
the  sword  of  power. 

We  have  among  us,  indeed,  one  statesman  who 
has  been  a  man  of  action,  and  he  is  a  man  of  per- 
sonal influence  ;  but  from  the  want  of  that  warmth 
of  intellectual  temperament  which  is  called  enthu- 
siasm, it  so  happens  that  he  is  a  man  incapable  of 
imparting  his  own  emotions  to  others.  He  remains 
a  fact ;  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  induces 
many  to  follow  him  on  specific  measures,  and  he 
has  been  known  to  hold  a  pocketful  of  "  proxies  ;" 
but  he  has  no  effect  in  changing  the  emotions  or 
creating  the  opinions  of  any  class  of  statesmen 
around  him. 

We  have  another  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
man  of  action,  who  is  not  gr^en  to  abstract  studies, 
and  who  for  those  reasons  probably  did  not  awaken 
until  a  late  period  in  his  career  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  power.  He  has  done  a  good  portion  of  work 
— more  than  his  own  share  as  it  might  be  allotted 
amongst  living  men  ;  but  he  is  the  only  specimen 
amongst  us  of  the  statesman  trained  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  who  brings  to  them  official  habits,  broad 
historical  views,  and  the  will  to  act.  We  have 
no  other. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  Italy  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  promise  of  men  equal  to  the  times  ;  and 
there  we  observe  too,  that,  by  the  concurrences  of 
various  fortunate  circumstances,  the  statesmen  are 
men  of  action  and  men  o*f  cultivated  mind.  The 
statesmen  of  Italy  in  1848  may  be  painted,  as  so 
many  statesmen  were  in  other  times,  with  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  The  long 
peace,  with  its  elaborately  developed  commerce,  has 
brought  us  many  blessings ;  we  ought  to  be  alive 
to  some  of  its  disadvantages. 


From  the  Examiner  of  the  17th  June,  (before  the  revolt.) 
M.    LAMARTINE   AND   THE   REPUBLIC. 

The  French  government  is  the  Jack  of  all 
Trades  proverbially  master  of  none,  and  especially 
not  of  government.  The  more  it  cannot  govern, 
the  more  it  wants  to  do  other  things.  Imagine 
our  own  government,  besides  tailoring,  shoemak- 
ing,  &c.,  turning  proprietor  of  Waterloo  Bridge  ; 
purchaser  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railroad  ;  tak- 
ing into  its  own  hands  Mr.  O'Connor's  national 
land  company  scheme  ;  conducting  all  the  omni- 
busses  and  penny  steamboats  ;  and,  above  all,  un- 
dertaking flie  management  of  all  the  theatres  that 
cannot  live  on  native  talent. 

The  French  theatres  have  become  so  deserted 
that  they  threaten  to  close  unless  the  government 
does  something  for  them,  and  the  government,  it 
is  announced,  propose,  by  way  of  doing  something 
for  them,  to  do  for  them  completely  by  managing 
them  itself.  This  would  be  the  greatest  of  all 
mistakes.  The  government  is,  in  twith,  the  great 
rival,  the  successful  rival,  the  destroying  rival  of 
the  theatres. 

On  conspire  sur  la  place  applied  once  to  the 
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French  people,  but  now  they  do  not  conspire,  but 
play  dramas  on  the  place  a  vast  deal  more  exciting 
than  the  performances  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  or 
Dumas'  theatre.  The  stage  of  Paris  is  now  in 
its  streets,  or  in  its  tribunes — anywhere  but  in  the 
play  houses.  What  an  exquisite  piece  de  circon- 
stance  was  M.  Lamartine's  appearance,  pale  and 
agitated,  in  the  chamber,  calling  for  a  proscription, 
because  a  pistol  had  gone  off  and  hurt  a  national 
guard  contemporaneously  with  a  cry  for  Louis  Na- 
poleon !  What  a  burlesque  on  the  same  occasion 
was  the  display  of  military  force,  the  galloping  up 
and  down,  and  the  charges  in  double  quick  time 
upon  the  lounging  cockneys  who  did  not  run  away 
fast  enough  I 

M.  Lamartine's  vigor  and  rigor  have  come  in 
very  odd  season.  They  are,  as  the  French  would 
describe  it,  an  anachronism.  They  should  have 
been  put  forth  in  the  days  of  Barbes,  and  Blan- 
qui,  and  Sobrier.  But  M.  Lamartine  missed  his 
time,  and  is  now  making  the  vain  endeavor  to 
"  play  an  after-game  of  reputation."  The  sud- 
den, causeless  energy,  after  the  proper  time  for  it, 
is  as  the  French  proverb  expresses  it,  "  after  meat, 
mustard."  There  was  a  period  when  M.  Lamar- 
tine could  have  sustained  the  character  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  republic ;  when,  with  the  power  of 
the  middle  classes  at  his  command  in  the  cause  of 
order,  he  could  have  crushed  anarchical  designs, 
and  created  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  strength 
of  the  government,  and  a  reliance  on  its  sufficiency 
to  secure  the  public  peace  against  all  machinations. 
It  failed  to  do  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to 
connive  at  or  to  favor  anarchical  aims  and  en- 
terprises;  it  furnished  the  ruffian  Sobrier  with 
arms ;  it  gave  Louis  Blanc  a  pass  to  communicate 
with  his  confederates  in  Vincennes ;  its  minister 
of  police  liberated  prisoners  by  the  shoal,  without 
inquiry  ;  it  showed  itself  either  afraid  to  repress 
and  punish,  or  in  covert  complicity  with  the  dis- 
turbers. What  the  game  could  be  none  could  dis- 
tinctly divine,  but  whatever  it  was,  one  thing  was 
clear,  that  ministers  were  playing  foul  for  some 
end  or  other. 

Well,  by  these  signs  of  weakness  or  of  worse, 
the  government  worked  the  republic  into  disgrace 
and  odium  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  claims  of  pre- 
tenders gathered  strength,  the  family  of  Napoleon, 
the  descendant  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  sons  even  of  Louis  Philippe,  began  to 
be  thought  of  and  talked  of,  and  to  obtain  partisans. 

The  favor  of  these  pretenders  is  the  direct  off- 
spring of  M.  Lamartine's  truckling  policy.  It  is 
his  holding  with  the  hounds  and  running  with  the 
hare  that  has  brought  him  in  face  with  the  new 
elements  of  trouble  and  strife. 

In  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  chiefs  of  parties 
in  hand  he  has  broken  up  and  frittered  into  con- 
flicting divisions  the  popular  basis  of  the  republic. 
He  has  held  together  a  discordant  ministry,  and  in 
so  doing  he  has  disbanded  a  people,  and  split  them 
into  antagonist  sections.  He  has  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  in  which,  as  the  drowning  snatch 


at  straws,  any  name  has  been  snatched  at  which 
gave  hope  of  a  man  capable  of  governing  by  pres- 
tige of  any  kind. 

When  M.  Lamartine  called  for  the  proscription 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  uttered  the  condemnation 
and  opprobrium  of  his  government.  It  could  only 
be  because  M.  Lamartine  had  been  so  danger- 
ously weak  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  become  so 
dangerously  strong.  It  was  because  M.  Lamar- 
tine had  caused  people  in  despair  to  look  out  for 
any  man  to  make  head  against  waste  and  anarchy, 
that  voices  were  raised  for  the  revival  of  dynasties 
as  a  refuge  against  a  Jacquerie.  The  assembly 
magnanimously  negatived  the  proposal  of  proscrip- 
tion, holding  it  too  shameful  to  avow  that  the  weal 
or  woe  of  the  country  depended  on  the  absence  or 
presence  of  an  individual ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Messrs.  Lamartine  and  Ledru-Rollin 
have  reduced  the  republic  so  low  that  it  must  sink 
under  the  mere  nominis  umbra  of  a  great  man. 
Well  could  it  have  been  if  M.  Lamartine's  fears 
had  come  upon  him  sooner  with  the  extreme 
measures  prompted  by  them  ;  well  would  it  have 
been  if  he  could  have  screwed  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place  of  putting  aside  M.  Ledru-Rollin 
and  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  of  putting  down  the 
brutal  Sobrier.  Had  these  services  been  rendered 
at  the  time  demanding  them,  the  republic  would 
have  possessed  the  confidence  and  attachment  of 
the  people,  and  not  a  thought  would  have  been 
given,  no  eyes  turned,  to  pretenders. 

It  has  been  said,  with  more  than  a  play  on 
words,  that  M.  Lamartine  has  proved  more  evolu- 
tionary than  revolutionary.  He  has  indeed  been 
exhausting  himself  in  personal  finesses  when  the 
occasion  called  for  the  broadest  of  broad  policy  for 
the  creation  of  confidence.  All  his  art  has  been 
exhausted  to  keep  in  position  with  the  man  who 
filled  moderate  France  with  the  direst  apprehen- 
sions. Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  M.  Lamar- 
tine acquitted  himself  nobly  in  the  earlier  passages 
of  the  revolution,  but  he  has  not  proved  equal  to  its 
continuous  strain  upon  his  energies.  As  Bacon 
says,  there  are  minds  like  milk,  which  will  only 
bear  one  skimming. 

The  association  with  M.  Ledru-Rollin  was  most 
unfortunate  ;  the  one  a  man  of  purpose,  the  other 
of  genius.  In  all  such  trials,  if  prolonged,  the 
man  of  will,  in  the  long  run,  will  prevail  against 
the  man  of  reason,  for  the  will  never  tires,  the 
reason  does,  and  it  succumbs  to  dogged  obstinacy. 

Many  scornful  allusions  have  been  made  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  we,  for  our  own  part,  have 
not  been  sparing  in  our  comments  on  his  silly  at- 
tempts at  Strasburg  and  Bourlogne.  He  has  had 
his  follies,  but  it  is  most  unjust  to  take  the  meas- 
ure of  his  character  from  those  follies,  and  all  who 
know  him  will  agree  that,  apart  from  his  pretend- 
ership,*  which  has  latterly  been  in  abeyance,  he  is 
a  thoroughly  sensible  and  well-informed  man.  He 
has  had  much  prejudice  to  encounter,  and  not  un- 
naturally, but  he  has  overcome  it,  in  whatever  cir- 
cles he  has  moved,  by  his  good  sense,  his  urban 
ity,  and  unaffected  manners.     Whether  he  is  the 
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man  for  the  destinies  of  France  may  be  discussed 
without  a  personal  disparagement,  which  is  really 
as  little  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
as  it  is  undue. 


From  the  Examiner, 
SCLAVONIC   NATIONALITY. 
The  country  which  seemed 


most  menaced  by 
the  revolution  of  February,  1648,  was  certainly 
Russia.  It  is  now  manifest  that  the  country  like- 
ly to  draw  most  immense  advantages  from  that 
revolution,  is  precisely  this  same  Russia.  The 
events  and  consequences  of  the  February  move- 
ment have,  indeed,  emancipated  Germany.  But 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  created  a  schism  and 
a  separation  between  the  Sclavonic  and  German 
population  of  Central  Europe,  which,  we  fear,  will 
never  permit  them  to  unite  again. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bohemia  has  established  a 
provisional  government,  animated  by  the  Sclavonic 
spirit,  and  that  this  government  keeps  itself  inde- 
pendent alike  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  at  Inn- 
spruck,  the  revolutionary  government  at  Vienna, 
and  the  German  congress  at  Frankfort.  Some  of 
the  German  districts  of  Bohemia  have  sent  dele- 
gates to  Frankfort,  but  the  provisional  government 
of  Prague  disavows  and  protests  against  such  del- 
egation. 

The  greater  part  of  Silesia  is  of  the  Bohemian 
mind.  The  division  of  Posen  into  German  and 
Polish  districts  is  established  de  facto  and  de  jure. 
In  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Illyria,  Sclavonianism 
is  awake  and  in  arms.  And  there  seems  no  hope 
for  Austria — no  means  of  preventing  its  sinking 
into  the  old  insignificant  German  duchy,  except  to 
merge  its  German  element  altogether  in  the  Scla- 
vonian. 

Whatever  course,  however,  events  may  take — 
whatever  policy  princes  may  adopt,  the  separation 
and  rivalry  between  German  and  Sclavonian  seems 
inevitable.  And  this  not  only  renders  Russia  se- 
cure from  attack,  but  gives  her  immense  power 
for  the  subjugation  of  Germany,  provided  the 
czar's  government  is  conducted  with  its  usual  pru- 
dence. The  Sclavonians,  it  is  evident,  are  in  that 
stage  of  civilization  when  nationality  is  ever  dearer 
than  freedom  ;  and  Russia  is  better  placed  to  fa- 
vor and  to  flatter  Sclavonian  nationality  than  Ger- 
many. 

Were  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  at  this  mo- 
ment declared  king  of  Poland,  and  constitutional 
freedom,  even  of  a  very  guarded  kind,  established, 
it  is  probable  that  this  new  sovereignty  would 
draw  to  it  not  only  Posen  and  Gallicia,  but  Bava- 
ria, Moravia,  and  a  great  part  of  Silesia.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  has,  in  fact,  the  game  in  his 
hands,  and  the  possibility  is  open  to  him  of  extend- 
ing his  empire,  or  an  empire  under  his  influence 
and  protection,  much  further  into  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope than  Catharine  the  Second  herself  could  have 
hoped. 

Certain  of  the  Sclavonian  liberals,  dreading 
•'uch  a  move  on  the  part,  of  Russia,  have  applied, 
t  is  said,  to  France  ;  and  M.  Lamartine's  govern-  I 
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ment  has,  we  believe,  sent  both  protests  and  ad- 
vice to  the  German  governments  not  to  irritate 
the  Sclavonian  population  by  incorporating  them, 
against  their  will,  in  the  new  German  empire  or 
league.  But  both  the  movement  and  voice  of 
France  have  been  feeble  and  of  little  weight.  At 
this  very  moment,  the  Germans  are  undergoing 
the  shame  of  being  driven,  at  the  same  time,  out 
of  Italy  and  out  of  Denmark.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  if  the  Germans  and  the  French 
united,  their  league  would  be  a  strong  and  a  terri- 
ble one — more  than  sufficient  to  repel  both  Russia 
and  Sclavonia.  Such  a  war,  being  one  half  of 
Europe  against  the  other,  and  of  the  democratic 
half  against  the  despotic  one,  would  be  a  war  of 
principle  as  well  as  of  race,  and  would  be  one  of 
the  most  fearful  and  momentous  struggles  in  the 
annals  of  Europe. 

In  this  critical  position  of  Germany,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  different  districts  were  called  to 
make  a  double  election.  The  people  have  cho- 
sen all  the  rational  and  intelligent  to  go  to  the 
Frankfort  assembly,  and  all  the  mad  spirits  have 
been  selected  for  the  Berlin  one  ;  so  that,  of  the 
two  assemblies,  the  Frankfort  diet  is  moderate, 
and  firm  in  resisting  popular  feeling,  while  the 
Berlin  diet  partakes  of  the  frenzy  of  th^e  mob  with- 
out its  doors.  The  real  statesmen  in  the  latter 
are  not  listened  to,  whilst  the  Frankfort  diet 
seems  quite  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  such  men 
as  Von  Wincke.  The  choice  spirits  of  Germany 
are,  in  fact,  collected  there.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  Frankfort  assembly  gains  ground  every 
day  in  the  assent  and  adhesion  of  the  Germans ; 
whilst  the  Berlin  deputies  are  losing  ground  and 
character  so  much,  that  an  attack  upon  it  by  the 
military  party  from  Potsdam,  will,  by  and  by,  have 
to  be  considered  an  almost  desirable  event  by  mod- 
erate liberals. 

The  military  party,  indeed,  both  of  north  and 
south  Germany,  requires  to  redeem  its  character. 
That  of  the  Austrian  army  has  wofuUy  declined 
with  Radetsky  and  Nugent ;  whilst  the  campaign 
of  General  Wrangel,  in  Jutland,  is  so  ludicrous — 
retreating  before  the  mere  mandate  of  the  Rus- 
sians, that  the  Prussians  are  overwhelmed  with 
shame.  And  here,  too,  the  revolution  has  given 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  Russians,  making 
over  to  them  that  protectorate  of  the  Sound,  and 
of  the  Scandivian  kingdoms  that  guarded  it,  which 
we  had  hoped  to  preserve  independent. 


HOPE. 

Ah,  thou  deceiver !     Wherefore  hauntest  thou 

With  the  so  traitorous  brightness  of  thy  smiles, 
Thy  beckoning  hands,  and  thy  resplendent  brow. 
Hearts  that  would  fain  be  callous  to  thy  wiles? 
The  blank  of  desolation  man  may  bear — 
But  he  has  Hope,  and  therefore  comes  Despair. 
Away  !  we  will  not  hear  thee  !     Thou  wert  given 

To  torture  peace,  and  to  embitter  strife — 
To  mock  the  lost  with  images  of  heaven, 
And  tell  the  dying  of  the  joys  of  life  ; 

Thou  promise-breaking  painter  of  false  bliss ! — 
Thou  Judas,  that  betrayest  with  a  kiss  ! 

The  Maiden  Aunt. 
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•  From  the  Spectator. 

HAYGARTH'S    bush    life    in   AUSTRALIA. 

That  wealth  or  costliness  and  power  of  enter- 
tainment do  not  always  go  together  in  real  life, 
has  been  a  subject  for  witty  rennark  in  all  ages ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  books,  one  would  think  that 
the  principle  of  *'  quid  pro  quo"  should  obtain, 
and  the  more  you  give  the  more  you  should  get, 
at  least  in  '*  copyright"  publications.  Mr.  Murray, 
however,  in  his  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  seems 
resolved  to  overthrow  so  reasonable  an  expectation. 
Hay's  Morocco,  the  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  Rux- 
ton's  Adventures  in  Mexico,  and  several  other 
books  exhibiting  travel  or  its  results,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  cost  of  far  worse  works  in  larger  size, 
appear  as  if  expressly  designed  to  show  that  rich 
people  are  not  only  dull,  but  the  patrons  ofdulness. 
One  of  the  most  living  pictures  of  Australia  was 
Mrs.  Meredith's  New  South  Wales.  The  best 
book,  without  exception,  is  the  one  now  before  us 
— Mr.  Haygarth's  Recollections  of  Bush  Life  in 
Australia.  Lively,  graphic,  descriptive  of  man, 
animals,  nature,  and  society,  such  as  society  there 
is,  and  with  sufficient  incident  to  animate  the  nar- 
rative, it  possesses  the  interest  of  romantic  action. 
Moreover,  it  conveys  more  useful  information  to  an 
intending  settler,  than  tables  upon  tables  of  statis- 
tics, or  pages  of  historical  or  geographical  compi- 
lation, that  will  never  affect  him  one  jot,  or  gen- 
eral gazetteer-like  accounts  of  profits  and  prospects, 
that,  from  some  ulterior  purpose  or  sheer  incom- 
pleteness, are  likely  to  mislead  him  to  his  loss. 

Contrary  to  the  majority  of  colonial  publica- 
tions. Bush  Life  in  Australia  contains  little  or 
nothing  that  is  not  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  the  narrative  of  a  career, 
but  merely  of  some  characteristic  incidents,  which 
are  either  remarkable  in  themselves,  or  exhibit  a 
general  idea  of  Australian  life.  With  these  per- 
sonal adventures  is  frequently  mixed  up  general- 
ized information  ;  but  it  is  pictured,  not  merely 
described,  encyclopaedic  fashion.  The  accounts  of 
sheep  and  cattle  farming,  of  horse  breeding,  and 
other  bush  pursuits,  do  not  seem  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  any  one  occurrence,  but  the  general  im- 
pression which  many  have  left  upon  the  mind  ; 
often  enlivened,  however,  by  particular  anecdotes. 
Bush  Life  in  Australia  is  not  a  portrait,  but  what 
the  painter  would  call  a  composition  from  nature  ; 
Mr.  Haygarth's  sketch-book  being  his  journal, 
which  he  determined  to  keep  during  his  sojourn  in 
Australia,  not  at  the  time  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion, but  in  order  to  preserve  the  impressions  made 
by  new  objects  while  they  retained  their  freshness. 

Of  Mr.  Haygarth's  whereabout  in  the  bush,  or 
his  successes  there,  the  reader  learns  little  or 
nothing,  except  that  his  residence  was  to  the 
south  of  Sydney,  that  he  arrived  in  1840,  and 
continued  in  the  colony  for  about  eight  years.  He 
appears  to  possess  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  good 
society,  and  its  tolerance  for  what  the  force  of 
circumstances  imposes.  He  has  some  Latin  and 
Greek  too,  with  the  tastes  and  perceptions  of  an 
educated  man.     What  are  better  than  either  social 


advantages  or  opportunities,  he  has  an  observing 
mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  He  perceives  in  what  comes 
before  him  the  points  that  are  worth  noting  ;  where 
they  differ  from  his  expectations,  or  from  his  ideas 
of  what  they  ought  to  be,  he  inquires  the  cause  ; 
and  he  sees,  under  the  darkest  circumstance,  some- 
thing alleviating  in  the  circumstances  themselves, 
if  they  are  not  made  worse  by  the  supineness  or 
misconduct  of  men. 

Each  chapter  of  the  volume  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  leading  topic  relating  to  bush  life, 
which  sufficiently,  if  not  exhaustively,  combines  a 
general  account  with  anecdotes  and  individual  ad- 
venture. The  topics  are  not  selected  in  a  forced 
or  formal  manner,  but  seem  to  spring  naturally  out 
of  the  author's  experience.  The  first,  for  exam- 
ple, begins  with  Mr.  Haygarth's  journey  from 
Sydney  to  his  station  ;  and  its  subjects  naturally 
are,  Australian  travelling  and  its  accommodations, 
with  the  scenery  of  the  country,  its  indwellers,  and 
the  external  appearance  of  the  "  station."  Infor- 
mation connected  with  the  buildings,  extent,  econ- 
omy, comforts,  hardships,  and  management  of  this 
station,  follow,  with  sketches  of  the  manner  in 
which  new  "  runs"  are  obtained,  at  which  time 
colonial  wits  come  into  keen  encounter.  Society 
in  the  inland  districts  is  described  at  large,  with 
incidental  sketches  of  "  characters,"  embracing  a 
very  good  account  of  bush-rangers  ;  and  to  this 
succeeds  an  exposition  of  the  various  species  of 
what  is  called  farming,  but  which,  in  reality,  is 
breeding  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses.  The  aborigines, 
explorations  in  the  bush,  incidents  of  daily  life, 
and  similar  topics,  are  handled  in  their  turn  ;  and 
the  book  closes  with  some  judicious  advice  to  col- 
onists, and  some  sound  remarks  on  the  necessity 
for  moral  and  religious  example  and  instruction  to 
the  scattered  settlers.  As  matters  stand,  these 
are  growing  up  without  knowledge  and  without 
education,  save  what  they  pick  up  from  their  el- 
ders, who  are  very  often  old  convicts.  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  colonies,  certainly  the  only  modern 
colonies,  entirely  founded  by  government,  and  at 
an  enormous  cost  ;  and  their  habits  and  their  lan- 
guage are  probably  without  rival  on  the  face  of  the 
civilized  earth. 

Though  many  of  the  topics  in  Bush  Life  in 
Australia  had  been  already  treated  by  various  wri- 
ters, that  does  not  diminish  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Haygarth's  sketches  ;  for  it  is  not  the  subject,  but 
the  treatment,  which  attracts  the  reader.  When 
the  matter  is  drawn  direct  from  nature,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  quick  eye  and  a  good  taste,  it  is  a 
point  of  little  consequence  that  various  other  wri- 
ters have  been  over  the  same  topic,  if  they  have 
followed  some  common  model  both  for  their  mate- 
rials and  their  style.  The  three  modes  of  stock 
breeding,  and  the  excitement  of  cattle  hunting, 
have  often  been  described,  but  never  with  such 
fulness,  spirit,  and  gusto.  The  characteristics  of 
the  animals,  in  their  half  wild  state,  have  been 
studies,  and  are  painted   by  Mr.  Haygaith  with 
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the  precision  of  a  naturalist.  The  aborigines  are 
presented  under  a  more  truthful  light  than  usual  ; 
their  defects  and  abilities  equally  brought  out. 
We  have  read  before  of  the  wonders  of  the  boom- 
ering  in  native  hands,  but  the  following  facts  sur- 
pass expectation.  Perhaps,  on  the  confines  of  the 
land,  the  blacks  are  more  skilful,  and  exert  them- 
selves more  freely  among  friends,  than  before  an 
exploring  party. 

The  most  curious  missile  is  the  boomering, 
which  may  unquestionably  be  considered  the  most 
extraordinary  offensive  weapon  ever  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  savages.  It  is  a  thin  curved  piece  •of 
wood,  varying  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and  about  two  inches  broad;  one  side  is  slightly 
rounded,  the  other  is  perfectly  flat.  When  thrown, 
it  must  be  held  by  that  end  which  brings  the  flat 
side  on  the  right  hand,  or  outside.        *        * 

It  is  only  when  thrown  for  amusement  that  the 
wonders  of  the  boomering  are  fully  developed. 
Whenever  there  was  a  camp  of  Blacks  near  our 
station,  it  used  to  be  our  great  delight  to  assemble 
a  few  of  the  most  promising  of  its  inmates,  and  of- 
fer a  prize,  some  tobacco  or  flour,  to  the  one  who 
acquitted  himself  the  best  with  his  boomering  : 
thus  pitted  against  each  other  in  friendly  strife, 
they  would  go  to  work  in  earnest,  and  fairly  aston- 
ish the  white  men.  Doubtful  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  fe^t,  an  Aus- 
tralian black  can  throw  this  whimsical  weapon  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  describe  a  complete  circle  in  the 
air ;  or,  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  what  is 
meant,  he  would  stand  in  front  of  a  tolerably  large 
house,  on  the  grass-plot  before  the  door,  and  send 
his  boomering  completely  round  the  building,  from 
left  to  right ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would,  upon  leaving 
his  hand,  vanish  round  the  right  corner,  and  reap- 
pearing at  the  left,  eventually  fall  at  his  feet.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  circle  thus  described  is 
frequently  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
and  upwards,  when  hurled  by  a  strong  arm  ;  but 
the  wonder  lies  wholly  in  its  encircling  properties, 
and  not  in  the  distance  to  which  it  may  be  sent. 

When  forcibly  thrown,  its  course  is  very  rapid, 
equalling  the  speed  of  an  arrow  for  about  fifty 
yards,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  where  it  first  be- 
gins to  alter  its  course;  thence  it  continues  its 
career  at  about  half  speed,  and  so  gradually  flies 
with  diminishing  impetus,  until,  as  usual,  it  returns 
10  the  spot  whence  it  started.  Its  flight  is  not  un- 
like that  of  a  bird ;  and,  occasionally,  when  great 
strength  has  been  exerted,  it  hovers  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and,  continuing 
its  rotatory  motion,  remains  in  other  respects  quite 
stationary,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  humming- 
top  when  it  goes  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  A  deep 
hurtling  sound  accompanies  its  course  ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  it  revolves  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
appear  like  a  wheel  in  the  air. 

By  holding  it  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to 
bring  the  flat  side  on  the  left  hand,  a  circle  may  be 
described  in  the  other  direction,  i.  e.,  from  left  to 
right,  for  the  flat  must  always  be  the  outer  side. 
But  the  prettiest  evolution  it  can  be  made  to  per- 
form is  the  following  : — It  is  thrown  with  a  ten- 
dency downwards  ;  upon  which,  after  having  gone 
some  twenty  yards,  one  point  of  it  tips  the  ground 
ihree  times  successively,  at  intervals  of  about  the 
same  distance,  rebounding  with  a  sound  like  the 
twang  of  a  harp-string  ;  meanwhile  it  still  continues 
its  circular  course,  until,  as  before,  it  returns  to  the 


thrower.  This  feat  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish 
than  that  of  sending  it  through  the  air,  and  requires 
all  the  thrower's  skill :  there  is  one  precise  dis- 
tance, and  no  other,  at  which  it  should  first  strike 
the  ground ;  for  if  it  does  so  too  forcibly,  its  pro- 
gress is  wholly  arrested ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  depressed,  and  fails  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  its  course  is  then  com- 
pletely altered  ;  for,  shortly  after  passing  the  place 
where  it  ought  to  have  rebounded,  it  begins  to  rise, 
and  towers  up  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  about  fifty 
feet,  whence  it  falls  down  almost  perpendicularly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  is  the  chapter 
relating  to  the  Bushrangers ;  who  appear  in  Mr. 
Haygarth's  pages  less  violent  and  brutal  than  in 
some  other  accounts ;  there  are  more  conscience 
and  consideration  about  the  best  of  them,  and 
a  greater  regard  to  the  point  of  honor  such 
as  it  is,  than,  we  suspect,  many  of  the  sharp 
men  among  the  colonists  would  display.  Af- 
ter our  author  and  his  partner  had  been  har- 
assed, in  the  expectation  of  a  visit  from  a  gang, 
for  so  long  a  time  that  they  ceased  to  trouble 
themselves  about  it,  they  were  one  evening  sur- 
prised by  the  celebrated  chief"  Buchan  Charley." 

He  had  lately  been  plundering  a  store,  and  was 
most  bravely  apparelled  ;  better,  in  fact,  than  many 
of  us  whom  he  came  to  rob.  His  dress  consisted 
of  a  new  moleskin  shooting-coat,  a  gaudy  waist- 
coat, with  a  profusion  of  watch-chain,  cord  trou- 
sers, and  leather  leggings ;  and  he  wore  a  "cabbage 
tree"  hat,  the  ribands  of  which  streamed  fantasti- 
cally over  his  shoulders.  A  powder-flask  was  sus- 
pended at  his  side,  two  brace  of  pistols  were  stuck 
in  his  huge  bell,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  short 
and  highly  finished  double-barrelled  rifle,  probably 
the  favorite  Manton  or  Nock  of  one  of  our  neighbors. 
He  was  a  tall  lathy-looking  man,  of  about  eight-and- 
twenty  ;  and  his  countenance  had  an  expression  of 
calm  determination,  but  of  assumed  recklessness 
rather  than  depravity. 

"  Well,"  said  the  bushranger,  as  he  stalked  into 
our  little  abode,  "  I  suppose  you  all  know  pretty 
well  who  I  am?  Buchan  Charley,  as  they  call 
me.  Now  I  'ra  not  going  to  hurt  anybody,  if  you're 
civil ;  but  we  want  the  money,  arms,  and  horses  ; 
and  those,"  he  added  emphatically,  "  we  Ml  have. 
A  nice  place  you  've  got  of  it  here,"  said  he  with 
a  glance  at  our  book-shelves  ;  "  I  could  stay  where 
I  am  all  the  rest  of  my  life."  This  seemed  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  fearful  uncertainly  of  its  duration  ; 
for  he  looked  grave,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  laid 
aside  his  effrontery.  In  fact,  all  this  vcilubility  only 
betrayed  the  nervous  excitement  it  was  intended  to 
conceal,  or  perhaps  under  which  he  unconsciously 
acted  ;  for  nervous  he  undoubtedly  was  in  spite  of 
his  assumed  coolness.  My  leather  hat-case  attract- 
ed his  notice  ;  he  cut  asunder  the  band  which  fas- 
tened the  top,  evidently  not  in  the  spirit  of  wanton 
mischief,  but  because  in  his  agitation  he  did  not 
see  the  key,  which  was  standing  in  the  lock.  His 
talk  was  chiefly  apologetical,  and  calculated  to  re- 
gain as  far  as  possible  our  good  opinion.  He  ram- 
bled incessantly  from  one  subject  to  another :  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  his  conversation,  when  put 
together  in  a  more  connected  form,  gave  us  in  sub- 
stance the  following  history. 

Ill  treatment,  he  said,  had  brought  him  to  his 
present  situation.  Having  worked  hard  and  steadily 
for  several  years,  he  had  been  paid  by  an  "  order," 
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for  which  he  could  never  get  the  cash,  as  the  house 
in  Sydney,  on  which  it  was  drawn,  had  stopped 
payment,  and  he  had  no  redress.  So,  finding  that, 
in  his  opinion,  "  honesty  was  a  fool,"  as  lago  says, 
be  tried  its  opposite  ;  which  soon  brought  him  to  a 
*'  road-party." 

Taking  advantage  of  a  favoi^ble  opportunity, 
Charley  made  his  escape,  with  a  companion ; 
turned  bushranger  ;  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  gang.     Then  arose  a  serious  question. 

What  sort  of  a  life  were  they  then  leading  ?  was 
it  a  change  for  the  belter,  even  after  the  horrors  of 
the  '•  iron  gang?"  No  ;  Charley  confessed  volun- 
tarily that  it  was  wretched  beyond  conception,  and 
that,  if  he  could  have  formed  the  least  idea  of  what 
it  was  to  be,  he  would  rather  have  remained  in  his 
fetters.  Lurking  in  caves  and  fastnesses  of  the 
bush,  tho  very  silence  of  which  drove  him  to  think 
— his  greatest  curse  ;  hunted  day  and  night  by  the 
mounted  police  ;  prevented  from  sleeping,  or  even 
taking  a  meal  in  security,  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  always  on  his  track,  with  "  his  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,"  he  was  now  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a 
human  being,  and  the  never  ceasing  strain  upon 
his  mind  was,  he  said,  almost  insupportable  ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late  to  retract. 

Yet  there  was  courtesy  even  among  bushrangers. 
About  two  years  before  Charley  had  become  what 
he  was,  I  had  met  him  on  his  way  to  a  station 
where  he  had  been  hired,  and  had  put  him  upon 
the  right  road.  This  he  remembered  ;  and  though 
he  was  now  under  what  in  a  state  of  civilization 
would  be  called  the  "  disagreeable  necessity"  of 
taking  one  of  my  saddle-horses,  he  promised  not  to 
injure  him,  but  to  leave  him  where  he  might  be 
afterwards  recovered,  all  which  he  duly  performed. 
Had  I  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion  ridden  by 
without  noticing  him,  he  would  have  remembered 
that  also,  and  instead  of  leaving  my  horse  in  a 
place  of  safety,  would  either  have  shot  him,  as  he 
or  his  gang  served  many  others,  or  put  him  in  some 
inaccessible  part  of  the  country,  where  he  might 
ndt  have  been  found  again.  We  never  know,  in 
this  fluctuating  sea  of  life,  when  or  in  what  manner 
a  civility  may  be  repaid. 
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The  stars  from  heav'n  are  falling  ; 
The  earth  with  throes  appalling. 

And  sudden  strife  is  riv'n  ; 
Believing,  hoping,  fearing. 
We  wait  each  moment's  hearing  ; — 
When  shall  we  see  appearing 

That  sign  in  heav'n  ? 

The  giant  waves  of  ocean 
Heave  in  such  sore  commotion. 

The  wisest  start  perplext ; 
Men's  hearts  within  them  flutter 
At  every  word  they  utter, 
And  e'en  in  dreams  they  mutter — 

"  Whatcometh  next?" 

Doth  not  our  duty  call  us 
To  take  what  fears  befall  us 

As  tokens? — mark  ye  how. 
When  spring's  first  branch  is  tender, 
We  feel  time  soon  will  render 
A  glorious  summer's  splendor? 

So  likewise  now. 


All  that  mankind  were  doing, 
Before  the  flood's  wide  ruin. 

That,  in  our  sight  they  do : 
Some  bargain,  some  are  thinking 
Of  eating  and  of  drinking. 
And  some  with  love-ties  linking 

Themselves  anew. 

Hush  !  on  our  knees  fall  lowly ! 
Heard  we  not  then  the  holy 

Blast  on  the  fire-lit  air  ? — 
'T  was  but  tlie  wild  wind  straying, 
'T  was  but  the  sunlight  playing  : 
We  must  not  err  by  saying 

"Lo,  here  !  lo,  there!" 

These  signs,  though  mighty,  show  not 
That  hour  which  angels  know  not ; 

Our  Lord  may  still  delay  ; 
But  no  five  hundred  preachers 
Could  half  so  loudly  teach  us 
As  these  wild  tales  that  reach  us, 

**  Watch  ye,  and  pray  !" 

"  Lay  not  up  earthly  treasures ! 
Seek  ye  more  lasting  pleasures  I 

Bring  low  your  sinful  pride  ! 
And  when  one  meets  another, 
Let  each  see  in  the  other 
A  well-beloved  brother. 

For  whom  Christ  died !" 

As  yet  we  live  together, 
With  no  sure  token  whether 

We  're  marked  to  live  or  die  ; 
But  when  the  spheres  are  shaken. 
Some  only  shall  be  taken. 
The  rest  be  left  forsaken  ; — 

Ah!  which  shall  I? 

Sharpens  Magazine. 

Cold  in  Hudson's  Bay. — Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne, 
in  a  lively  journal  of  six  years'  residence  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  tells  us, 
that  for  part  of  October  there  is  sometimes  a  little 
warm,  or,  rather,  thawy  weather  ;  but  after  that, 
until  the  following  April,  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  to  the  freezing  point.  In  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  thermometer  falls  from  30  to  40,  45,  and  even 
49  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  This  intense 
cold  is  not,  however,  so  much  felt  as  one  might 
suppose,  for  during  its  continuance  the  air  is  per- 
fectly calm.  Were  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  to 
rise  when  the  thermometer  stands  so  low,  no  man 
could  show  his  face  to  it  for  a  moment.  Forty  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  quite  calm,  is  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  fifteen  below,  or  thereabout,  with  a  strong 
breeze  of  wind.  Spirit  of  wine  is,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  used  in  the  thermometer ;  as 
mercury,  were  it  exposed  to  such  cold,  would  re- 
main frozen  nearly  half  the  winter.  Spirit  never 
froze  in  any  cold  ever  experienced  at  York  Factory, 
unless  when  very  much  adulterated  with  water ;  and 
even  then,  the  spirit  would  remain  liquid  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mass.  Quicksilver  easily  freezes  in  this 
climate,  and  it  has  frequently  been  run  into  a  bullet 
mould,  exposed  to  the  cold  air  till  frozen,  and  ia  tliis 
state  rammed  down  a  gun  barrel,  and  fired  through 
a  thick  plank.  The  average  cold  may  be  set  down 
at  about  15  or  16  degrees  below  zero,  or  48  degrees 
of  frost.  The  houses  at  the  bay  are  built  of  wood, 
with  double  windows  and  doors.  They  are  heated 
by  large  iron  stoves,  fed  with  wood  ;  yet,  so  intense 
is  the  cold,  that  when  a  stove  has  been  in  places  red- 
hot,  a  basin  of  water  in  the  room  has  been  frozen  solid  j 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  HOLY  LANCE. 
The  Crusades  were  themselves  a  miracle  of 
human  enthusiasm,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
narrative  of  miracles  attendant  on  them  which  we 
find  recorded  by  contemporary  historians.  Fanat- 
icism was  the  mainspring  of  the  first  crusades, 
and  fanaticism  is  closely  allied  to  credulity  and 
superstition.  The  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
took  place  was  favorable  to  the  belief  in  super- 
human manifestations  ;  and  the  cause  in  which  the 
crusaders  were  embarked  was  deemed  so  pecu- 
liarly the  cause  of  Heaven,  that  no  Divine  inter- 
vention in  their  behalf  appeared  too  astounding  for 
acceptance.  It  is  in  the  first  crusade  especially 
that  we  find  most  frequent  instances  of  this  super- 
stitious credulity  and  fanaticism  ;  for  during  it,  the 
inexperienced  rashness  of  the  Christians  oftenest 
brought  them  into  straits,  from  which  nothing  but 
the  invigorating  belief  in  the  marked  favor  of 
Heaven  in  their  behalf  could  have  sufficed  for 
♦heir  extrication.  In  the  later  crusades  we  hear 
less  of  miracles,  and  more  of  warlike  ability  and 
knightly  prowess :  the  old  saying,  that  "  God 
helps  them  who  help  themselves,"  found  readier 
acceptance  then  than  the  narratives  of  prodigies. 
Among  the  marvellous  incidents  recorded  of  the 
first  crusade,  none  were  productive  of  such  ex- 
traordinary and  important  results  as  the  discovery 
of  the  Holy  Lance — the  story  of  which  we  have 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  following  paper.  The 
miracle  and  its  attendant  incidents  will  be  found 
narrated  at  length  in  the  work  which  we  have 
used  as  our  authority — the  able  and  graphic 
'  Histoire  des  Croisades,"  by  M.  Michaud.* 

After  a  protracted  siege  of  eight  months,  An- 
tioch  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  crusaders  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  citizens.  It  was  high 
time.  An  immense  host,  such  as  the  East  can 
alone  raise,  was  fast  approaching  for  its  relief, 
under  Kerbogha,  sultan  of  Mossoul,  a  warrior 
grown  gray  in  arms ;  and  on  the  third  day  after 
its  fall,  the  mountain-slopes  to  the  north  were  re- 
splendent with  the  glittering  armor  of  the  Mussul- 
man army,  whose  myriads  soon  covered  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes.  The  crusaders  had  had  no  time 
to  revictual  the  city,  and  their  foraging  parties 
were  quickly  driven  in,  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Mussulman  horse.  Despite  all  the  gallant  efforts 
of  their  chiefs,  they  were  unable  to  keep  the  field 
against  their  impetuous  assailants;  and  in  turn 
the  crusaders  found  themselves  besieged  in  the 
taken  city.  The  citadel  of  Antioch  vvas  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  sorties  of  its 
garrison,  combined  with  the  assaults  of  the  be- 
siegers, placed  the  Christians,  as  it  were,  between 
two  fires.  But  an  enemy  more  dreadful  still  was 
already  among  them.  Famine  came,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors.  The  chiefs  themselves  were 
soon  involved  in  the  surrounding  misery.  God- 
frey, as  long  as  any  provisions  remained  with  him, 
freely  distributed  them  to  the  army  ;  but  at  last 
the  brave  warrior  had  to  sell  his  sole  battle-horse 
*  Nouvelle  Edition.    7  vols.  8 vo.    Paris:  1819-1822. 


to  procure  the  barest  means  of  subsistence.  The 
horses  themselves  were  next  killed  for  food,  and 
roots  and  herbs  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  de- 
voured by  the  famishing  multitude.  Despair  seized 
on  every  heart ;  the  people  hid  themselves  in  under- 
ground vaults,  and  shrunk  from  meeting  their  fellows 
in  the  streets.  Antioch  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead, 
or  a  place  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  deep- 
est silence  reigned  in  the  streets  ;  and  the  stillness 
of  night  was  only  broken  by  the  clangor  of  cym- 
bal and  kettle-drum  from  the  Mussulman  camp. 
Bohemond,  left  almost  alone  on  the  ramparts,  strove 
in  vain  to  rouse  his  men  to  defend  the  walls,  and 
even  gave  to  the  flames  an  entire  quarter  of  An- 
tioch, to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  bestir  them- 
selves. Misery  and  despair  had  brought  apathy : 
spiritless,  almost  motionless,  they  endured  the 
daily-increasing  assaults  of  the  enemy,  who  now 
redoubled  their  efforts  in  proportion  as  the  prize 
seemed  nearer  their  grasp. 

All  seemed  lost.  But  at  this  fearful  crisis  fanat- 
icism again  woke  up  in  the  Christian  army,  and 
when  all  else  had  failed,  saved  it,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Weakness  and  misery  had  made 
them  superstitious,  and  prodigies  and  miracles 
were  not  wanting  to  revive  their  enthusiasm,  and 
fill  them  anew  with  the  confidence  of  victory.  A 
priest,  passing  the  night  in  a  church,  had  a  ce- 
lestial vision,  in  which  the  Saviour,  moved  by  the 
tears  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  promised  once  more  to 
aid  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  A  deserter  from 
the  city  had  been  met  and  turned  back  by  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  seen  killed  in  battle  at  his 
side,  who  assured  the  crusaders  of  coming  victory  ; 
and  who  said  that  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
slain  would  rise  up  and  combat  in  their  ranks. 
To  complete  the  general  enthusiasm,  Barthelemy, 
a  priest  of  the  south  of  France,  appeared  before  a 
council  of  the  chiefs,  and  revealed  to  them  how 
St.  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him  thrice  when 
asleep,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — "  Go  to  the 
church  of  my  brother  Peter  at  Antioch.  Near  the 
high  altar  you  will  find,  on  breaking  ground,  the 
iron  head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  our  Redeemer's 
side.  In  three  days  that  instrument  of  eternal 
safety  will  be  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples. 
The  mysterious  iron,  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  will  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Christians, 
and  will  pierce  the  heart  of  the  infidels."  Adhe- 
mar,  Raymond,  and  the  other  chiefs  believed,  or 
feigned  to  believe,  in  the  apparition  :  the  report 
quickly  spread  through  the  army  ;  and  the  soldiers 
said,  one  to  another,  that  nothing  was  impossible 
to  the  God  of  the  Christians.  For  three  days  the 
Christian  host  prepared  themselves  by  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  twelve  cru- 
saders, chosen  from  among  the  most  respectable 
of  the  clergy  and  knights,  met  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  with  a  number  of  workmen  provided 
with  the  necessary  tools,  and  commenced  breaking 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar.  The  deep- 
est silence  reigned  in  the  church  ;  every  moment 
they  thought  to  see  the   miraculous  iron.     The 
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whole  army  assembled  at  the  gates,  which  could 
scarcely  be  kept  shut,  awaiting  with  impatience  the 
result  of  the  search.  The  diggers  had  worked  for 
several  hours,  and  had  reached  the  depth  of  more 
than  a  dozen  feet,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
lance.  Evening  came,  and  they  had  not  found  it. 
The  impatience  of  the  Christians  was  every  mo- 
ment increasing.  Amid  the  shadows  of  night, 
that  now  filled  the  church,  one  more  trial  is  re- 
solved on.  While  the  twelve  witnesses  kneel  in 
prayer  at  the  edge  of  the  pit,  Barthelemy  leaps 
into  it,  and  in  a  short  time  reiippears,  holding  the 
sacred  iron  in  his  hand.  A  cry  of  joy  bursts  from 
the  assistants ;  it  is  repeated  by  the  army,  who 
were  waiting  at  the  church  gates,  and  is  soon 
reechoed  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  iron, 
on  which  all  their  hopes  rest,  is  shown  in  triumph 
to  the  crusaders;  to  them  it  seems  a  celestial 
weapon,  with  which  God  himself  will  scatter  his 
adversaries.  Every  soul  is  exalted ;  they  no 
longer  doubt  the  protection  of  Heaven ;  and 
all  demand,  with  loud  cries,  to  be  led  to  the 
combat. 

Peter  the  Hermit  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  general  of  the  Saracens  to  propose  to  him  a 
single  combat  or  a  general  battle.  His  proud 
message  was  contemptuously  received  by  Ker- 
bogha,  and  the  Christian  envoys  made  a  hasty  re- 
treat, to  escape  violence  from  the  incensed  Mus- 
sulmans. The  chiefs  of  the  crusaders  prepared 
for  battle  on  the  morrow.  The  heralds  and  the 
priests  ran  through  the  streets  to  animate  the 
soldiers ;  the  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  de- 
votion ;  and  the  last  grain  of  flour  in  the  city 
was  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

At  length  the  day  rose  on  this  scene  of  warlike 
devotion.  The  wounded  Raymond  was  left  to 
keep  in  check  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  army  poured  through  the  city  gates  into 
the  plain.  The  sacred  lance  was  borne  by  Ray- 
mond of  Agiles.  At  the  head  of  the  army  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  walked  in  procession,  chanting 
the  martial  psalm,  **  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered."  The  bishops  and  priests 
who  remained  in  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  women 
and  children,  blessed  from  the  ramparts  the  arms 
of  the  Christian  host ;  and  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains rang  with  the  war-cry  of  the  crusaders — 
"  Dieu  le  veut  I — Dieu  le  veut !"  As  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain,  most  of  the  knights  and  barons 
on  foot,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in  rags,  they 
seemed  like  an  army  of  skeletons,  so  famine-struck 
were  they  all.  The  whole  plain  and  mountain- 
slopes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orontes  were  cov- 
ered with  the  Mussulman  battalions,  among  which 
that  of  Kerbogha,  says  an  oli  writer,  appeared 
like  "  an  inaccessible  mountain."  But  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  crusaders  set  odds  at  defiance ;  the 
exultation  of  victory  already  filled  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy.  Two  thousand  Sar- 
acens, left  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Antioch,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Count  of  Ver- 
mandois.  The  fugitives  carried  the  alarm  to  the  i 
tent  of  their  general,  who  was  then  playing  at 


beheld  a  black  flag  displayed  from  the  citadel  of 
Antioch,  (the  preconcerted  signal  of  the  advance  of 
the  crusaders;)  and  ordering  the  instant  beheadal 
of  a  deserter,  who  had  announced  the  approaching 
surrender  of  the  Christians,  he  immediately  set 
about  issuing  orders  for  the  battle. 

Having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Orontes,  the 
crusaders  advanced  down  its  right  bank  against 
the  Mussulman  host,  which  was  drawn  up  partly 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  partly  in  the 
plain,  stretching  from  their  base  to  the  river.  The 
Christian  army  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  :  the  most  common  occurrences 
seemed  to  them  prodigies  announcing  the  triumph 
of  their  arms.  A  globe  of  fire  which,  after  trav- 
ersing the  heavens,  had  burst  over  the  Mussulman 
camp,  seemed  to  them  a  foresign  of  victory  ;  a 
gentle  and  refreshing  rain,  which  fell  as  they  were 
leaving  Antioch,  was  in  their  eyes  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  favor  of  Heaven  ;  a  strong  wind,  which  aided 
the  flight  of  their  darts,  and  impeded  those  of  the 
Saracens,  seemed  to  them  the  wind  of  Divine  wrath 
rising  to  disperse  the  infidels.  The  army  marched 
against  the  enemy  in  the  best  order.  A  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  plain,  which  everywhere  glit- 
tered with  the  armor  of  the  Christians.  No  sound 
was  heard  in  the  ranks  but  the  voice  of  the  chiefs, 
the  hymns  of  the  priests,  and  the  exhortations  of 
Adhemar. 

Of  a  sudden  the  Saracens  commenced  the  attack. 
They  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  with  bar- 
baric cries  bore  down  upon  the  crusaders.  But 
despite  their  impetuous  onset,  their  right  wing, 
under  the  Emir  of  Jerusalem,  was  repulsed,  and 
driven  back  in  disorder.  Godfrey  experienced 
greater  resistance  from  their  left  wing,  which 
rested  on  the  mountains  ;  but  it,  too,  was  at  length 
shaken,  and  confusion  spread  through  the  ranks. 
At  this  moment,  when  the  troops  of  Kerbogha 
were  giving  way  on  all  sides,  Kilidj-Arslan,  the 
Sultan  of  Nice,  who  had  advanced  unseen  on  the 
reverse  slopes  of  the  mountains,  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  and  threat- 
ened to  cut  in  pieces  the  reserve  under  Bohemond. 
The  crusaders,  who  combated  on  foot,  could  not 
withstand  the  first  shock  of  the  Saracen  horse. 
Hugo  the  Great,  apprized  of  Bohemond's  danger, 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  has- 
tened back  to  support  the  reserve.  The  combat 
was  renewed  with  fresh  fury.  Kilidj-Arslan,  who 
had  to  avenge  his  former  defeat  at  Dorislaus,  and 
the  loss  of  his  states,  fought  like  a  lion  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  A  squadron  of  three  thousand  Sar- 
acen cavaliers,  all  bristling  with  steel,  armed  with- 
ponderous  maces,  carried  disorder  and  terror  into 
the  Christian  ranks.  The  standard  of  the  Count 
of  Vermandois  was  taken  and  retaken,  covered 
with  the  blood  of  crusaders  and  infidels.  Godfrey 
and  Tancred,  who  flew  to  the  succor  of  Hugo  and 
Bohemond,  signalized  their  strength  and  prowess 
by  the  slaughter  of  numbers  of  the  Mussulmans. 
But  the  Sultan  of  Nice,  whom  no  reverses  could 
daunt,  still  bore  up  stoutly  against  the  shock  of 
the  Christians.     When  the  battle  was  at  its  hot- 
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among  the  heath  and  dry  herbage  that  covered  the 
plain.  Soon  a  conflagration  rose,  which  surrounded 
the  Christians  with  whirlwinds  of  flame  and  smoke. 
For  a  moment  their  ranks  were  shaken  ;  they  no 
longer  saw  or  heard  their  chiefs.  Victory  seemed 
on  the  point  of  slipping  from  the  grasp  of  the 
crusaders,  and  Kilidj-Arslan  already  congratulated 
himself  on  the  success  of  his  stratagem. 

Then,  say  the  historians,  a  squadron  was  seen 
descending  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
preceded  by  three  knights  clothed  in  white,  and 
covered  with  dazzling  armor.  '*  Behold,"  cried 
the  Bishop  Adhemar,  "  the  celestial  aid  which  was 
promised  you  !  Heaven  declares  for  the  Christians  ! 
The  holy  martyrs  St.  George,  Demetrius,  and 
Theodore,  are  come  to  combat  along  with  us." 
Forthwith  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  upon  the 
celestial  squadron.  New  ardor  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  crusaders,  who  were  persuaded  that  God 
himself  came  to  their  aid  ;  the  war-cry,  "  Dieu  le 
veuti"  rose  again  as  loudly  as  at  first.  The 
women  and  children,  assembled  on  the  walls  of 
Antioch,  by  their  cries  stimulated  the  courage  of 
the  crusaders ;  the  priests  ran  through  the  ranks 
with  uplifted  hands,  thanking  God  for  the  succor 
which  he  sent  to  the  Christian  army.  The  charge 
again  sounded  along  the  line  ;  every  crusader  be- 
comes a  hero  ;  nothing  can  withstand  their  impetu- 
ous onset,  in  a  moment  the  Saracen  ranks  are 
shaken  ;  they  no  longer  fight,  but  in  disorder.  In 
vain  they  strive  to  rally  behind  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
and  on  a  height,  where  their  clarions  and  trumpets 
sound  the  assembly.  The  Count  de  Vermandois, 
quickly  following  up  his  success,  assails  them  in 
their  new  position,  and  drives  them  from  it  in  utter 
confusion.  Broken  and  discomfited,  they  now 
only  look  for  safety  in  flight.  The  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  the  woods,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  are 
covered  with  fugitives  flying  in  wild  disorder,  and 
abandoning  arms  and  baggage  to  the  conquerors. 

Kerbogha  made  his  escape  to  the  Euphrates, 
escorted  by  a  few  faithful  followers.  Tancred, 
and  some  others,  mounting  the  steeds  of  the  van- 
quished, pursued  till  nightfall  the  SuUans  of  Alep- 
po and  Damascus,  the  Emir  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
broken  squadrons  of  the  Saracens.  The  victorious 
crusaders  set  fire  to  the  entrenchments  behind 
which  the  Mussulman  infantry  had  taken  refuge, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  infidels  perished  in  the 
flames.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Antioch,  in  which 
the  Saracens  left  100,000  dead  on  the  field,  while 
the  Christians  lost  only  4000. 

When  the  danger  was  past,  the  holy  lance  began 
to  lose  its  miraculous  influence  over  the  troops.  It 
remained  in  the  keeping  of  Raymond  and  his  Pro- 
vencals, and  the  offerings  which  it  brought  to  them 
as  its  guardians  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Doubts  were  raised  as  to  its 
genuineness,  and  Arnauld  and  the  Normans  es- 
pecially distinguished  themselves  by  their  vehement 
outcry  against  it.  In  vain  miracles  in  its  favor 
were  got  up  by  its  supporters ;  nothing  could  si- 
lence its  opponents,  and  discord  rose  to  an  alarming 
height  m  the  army.     At  last  Barthelemy,  carried 


away  by  his  fanaticism  and  the  applause  of  his  ad- 
herents, announced  his  intention  of  submitting  to 
the  ordeal  by  fire.  In  a  moment  calm  was  restored 
in  the  camp.  The  pilgrims  who  followed  the 
Christian  army  were  invited  to  witness  the  ordeal, 
and  the  host  of  the  crusaders  ranged  themselves  in  a 
circle  round  the  place  of  trial.  On  the  appointed 
day,  (it  was  a  Holy  Friday,)  a  large  pile  of  olive 
branches  was  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  plain. 
The  flames  already  rose  to  a  great  height,  when 
the  spectators  saw  Barthelemy  approach,  accom- 
panied by  priests,  who  advanced  in  silence,  bare- 
foot, and  clothed  in  their  sacerdotal  robes.  Covered 
with  a  simple  tunic,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  carried 
the  holy  lance,  decked  with  waving  flaglets.  When 
he  had  approached  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
flaming  pile,  one  of  the  principal  clergy  pronounced 
in  a  loud  voice  these  words — "  If  this  man  has 
seen  Jesus  Christ  face  to  face,  and  if  St.  Andrew 
has  revealed  to  him  the  divine  lance,  let  him  pass 
uninjured  through  the  flames ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  been  guilty  of  falsehood,  let  him  be  con- 
sumed, with  the  lance  which  he  carries  in  his 
hands."  At  these  words  all  the  assistants  bowed, 
and  replied  together,  "  Let  God's  will  be  done !" 
Barthelemy  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  took  Hea- 
ven to  witness  as  to  the  truth  of  all  he  had  said, 
and  recommending  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the 
clergy,  rushed  amid  the  flaming  pile,  through  which 
an  opening  of  two  feet  had  been  left  for  his  pas- 
sage. 

For  a  moment  he  was  hid  from  sight  amid  the 
flames.  Many  pilgrims  began  to  bewail  him  as 
lost,  when  they  saw  him  reappear  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  where  he  had  entered.  He  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd,  who  j 
wished  to  touch  his  garments,  and  who  exclaimed  j 
it  was  a  miracle.  But  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion had  received  mortal  injury.  He  was  borne 
dying  into  the  tent  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  where 
he  expired  a  few  days  after,  protesting  to  the  last 
his  innocence  and  his  veracity.  He  was  buried  on 
the  spot  where  the  pile  had  been  raised.  Ray- 
mond and  the  Provencals  persisted  in  regarding 
him  as  an  apostle  and  a  martyr ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  pilgrims  acquiesced  in  the  "judg- 
ment of  God,"  and  the  holy  lance,  from  that  day 
forward,  ceased  to  work  miracles. 


Comfort  for  the  rich. — When  the  time  drew 
nigh  that  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope  should  be 
shown,  at  the  Newcastle  Polytechic  Exhibition,  one 
night  last  week,  a  poor  old  woman,  whose  riches 
will  never  retard  her  ascent  to  heaven,  took  her 
seat  in  the  lecture-room  to  witness  the  wonders  that 
were  for  the  first  time  to  meet  her  sight.  A  piece 
of  lace  was  magnified  into  a  salmon  net,  a  flea  was 
metamorphosed  into  an  elephant,  other  marvels  were 
performed  before  the  venerable  dame,  who  sat  in 
astonishment,  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  disk. 
But  when,  at  length,  a  milliner's  needle  was  trans- 
formed into  a  poplar  tree,  and  confronted  her  with 
its  huge  eye,  she  could  hold  no  longer.    "  My  good- 

i'  ness,"  she  exclaimed,  "  a  camel  could  get  through 
that !  There  's  some  hopes  for  the  rich  folks  yet." 
—  Gateshead  Enslish  Observer. 
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From  the  Britannia. 
Noiology;   or  Hints  towards  a   Classification   of 
Noses.     By  Eden  Wakvvick. 

With  the  exception  of  Sterne,  who  devotes 
one  of  his  inimitable  chapters  to  the  subject,  no 
one,  we  believe,  has  attempted  to  define  the  char- 
acter by  the  structure  of  the  nose.  The  notion 
is  too  comical  and  grotesque  to  find  ready  accepta- 
tion, yet  every  one  who  reads  this  witty  essay 
will  be  strongly  inclined  to  think  there  "  is  some- 
thing in  it."  Real  talent  is  always  facile.  Cow- 
per  took  up  the  theme  of  the  sofa  as  soon  as  it 
was  suggested  to  him.  The  nose  appeared  still 
less  likely  to  furnish  materials  for  an  amusing 
volume,  yet  the  autlvor  has  collected  so  much  in- 
formation on  his  subject,  and  has  illustrated  it 
with  such  an  abundance  of  curious  instances,  witty 
remark,  and  philosophical  reflection,  that  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  admire  most  his  ingenuity  or  his 
humor. 

Unfortunately  this  theory  is  not  to  be  stated 
without  exciting  the  most  violent  opposition  to  it 
from  large  classes  of  nose-proprietors  condemned 
en  masse  by  the  writer.  Not  only  does  he  depre- 
ciate the  value,  as  property,  of  the  leading  feature 
of  their  face,  but  he  maintains  that  the  deprecia- 
tion must  extend  to  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
conduct.  We  hope  that  the  sin  of  the  author  will 
not  be  visited  on  our  shoulders  if  we  venture  to 
transcribe  his  remarks.  The  snub  and  the  turn- 
up noses  form  a  numerous  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, and,  therefore,  as  a  prudent  measure  of  pre- 
caution, we  think  it  necessary  to  premise  that, 
though  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  nose 
cogitative,  we  are  not  favorable  to 

NOSE-CLASSIFICATION. 

Class  I. — The  Roman,  or  aquiline,  nose  is  rather 
convex  but  undulating,  as  its  name  aquiline  im- 
ports. It  is  usually  rugose  and  coarse  ;  but  when 
otherwise  it  approaches  the  Greek  nose,  and  the 
character  is  materially  altered. 

It  indicates  great  decision,  considerable  energy, 
firmness,  absence  of  refinement,  and  disregard  for 
the  bienseances  of  life. 

Class  II. — The  Greek,  or  straight,  nose  is  per- 
fectly straight ;  any  deviation  from  the  right  line 
must  be  strictly  noticed.  If  the  deviation  tend  to 
convexity,  it  approaches  the  Roman  nose,  and  the 
character  is  improved  by  an  accession  of  energy ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  deviation  is  towards 
concavity,  it  partakes  of  the  "celestial,"  and  the 
character  is  weakened.  It  should  be  fine  and  well- 
chiselled,  but  not  sharp. 

It  indicates  refinement  of  character,  love  for  the 
fine  arts  and  belles-lettres,  astuteness,  craft,  and  a 
preference  for  indirect,  rather  than  direct,  action. 
Its  owner  is  not  without  some  energy  in  pursuit  of 
tliat  which  is  agreeable  to  his  tastes ;  but,  unlike 
the  owner  of  the  Roman  nose,  he  cannot  exert  him- 
self in  opposition  to  his  tastes.  When  associated 
with  the  Roman  nose,  and  distended  slightly  at  the 
end  by  the  cogitative,  it  indicates  the  most  useful 
and  intellectual  of  characters ;  and  is  the  highest 
and  most  beautiful  form  which  the  organ  can  as- 
sume. 

Class  III. — The  cogitative,  or  wide-nostrilled, 
nose  is,  as  its  secondary  name  imports,  wide  at  the 


end,  thick  and  broad ;  not  clubbed,  but  gradually 
widening  from  below  the  bridge.  The  other  noses 
are  seen  in  profile,  but  this  in  full  face. 

It  indicates  a  cogitative  mind,  having  strong 
powers  of  thought,  and  given  to  close  and  serious 
meditation.  Its  indications  are  of  course  much  de- 
pendent on  the  form  of  the  nose  in  profile,  which 
decides  the  turn  the  cogitative  power  will  take.  Of 
course,  it  never  occurs  alone  ;  and  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  classes  I.  and  II.,  rarely  with  I  v  .,  still 
more  seldom  with  V.  and  VI.  The  entire  absence 
of  it  produces  the  "sharp"  nose,  which  is  not  clas- 
sified, as  sharpness  is  only  a  negative  quality,  be- 
ing the  defect  of  breadth,  and  therefore  indicates 
defect  of  cogitative  power. 

Class  IV. — The  Jewish,  or  hawk,  nose  is  very 
convex,  and  preserves  its  convexity  like  a  bow, 
throughout  the  whole  length  from  the  eyes  to  the 
tip.     It  is  thin  and  sharp. 

It  indicates  considerable  shrewdness  in  worldly 
matters ;  a  deep  insight  into  character,  and  facility 
of  turning  that  insight  to  profitable  account. 

Classes  V.  and  VI. — The  snub  nose  and  the 
turn-up,  poetice  celestial  nose.  The  form  of  the  for- 
mer is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name.  The  lat- 
ter is  distinguished  by  its  presenting  a  continuous 
concavity  from  the  eyes  to  the  tip.  It  is  converse 
in  shape  to  the  Jewish  nose. 

N.  B.  The  celestial  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  nose  which,  belonging  to  one  of  the  other 
classes  in  the  upper  part  terminates  in  a  slight  dis- 
tension of  the  tip  ;  for  this,  so  far  from  prejudicing 
the  character,  rather  adds  to  its  warmth  and  activ- 
ity. 

We  associate  the  snub  and  the  celestial  in  nearly 
the  same  category,  as  they  both  indicate  natural 
weakness,  mean,  disagreeable  disposition,  with 
petty  insolence,  and  divers  other  characteristics  of 
conscious  weakness,  which  strongly  assimilate 
them,  (indeed,  a  true  celestial  nose  is  only  a  snub 
turned  up ;)  while  their  general  poverty  of  distinc- 
tive character  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween their  indications  ;  arising,  however,  rather 
from  difference  of  intensity  than  of  character.  The 
celestial  is,  by  virtue  of  its  greater  length,  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  snub  ;  as  it  has  all  the  above  un- 
fortunate propensities  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  is 
not  without  some  share  of  small  shrewdness,  and 
fox-like  common  sense ;  on  which,  however,  it  is 
apt  to  presume,  and  is,  therefore,  a  more  impudent 
nose  than  the  snub. 

One  consolation,  however,  the  author  affords 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  nose 
of  one  of  the  obnoxious  classes.  He  writes  a  chap- 
ter to  show  how  the  nose  snub  or  turn-up  may  in 
process  of  time  be  turned  into  the  nose  cogitative 
with  equal  benefit  to  the  face  and  the  character. 
The  book  has  numerous  portraits  and  drawings  to 
establish  the  author's  theory.  The  Roman  nose 
receives  prolific  illustration  from  Roman  medals, 
and  from  some  great  modern  instances,  Welling- 
ton among  the  rest.  The  portraits  of  Raffaelle 
and  Addison  are  given  as  striking  examples  of  the 
Greek  nose,  and  both  possessed,  in  common  with 
a  list  of  other  distinguished  names  given  by  the 
author,  a  feeling  of  the  highest  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, though  not  powers  of  the  most  intense  and 
deepest  thought.  As  for  the  nose  cogitative,  the 
illustrations  commence  with  Homer,  and  are  car- 
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Tied  on  by  Luther,  Michael  Angelo,  Skakespeare, 
Cromwell,  Johnson,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burns,  cum  multis  | 
aliis.     Adam  Smith  was  one  of  the  few  emment 
men  who  possessed  a  decided  Jewish  nose,  but 
that  is  accounted  for  by  his  character. 

»» It  was,"  says  one  of  his  admirers,  "  one  of  the 
few  but  greatest  errors  of  Adam  Smith,  that  he 
was  too  apt  to  consider  man  as  a  mere  money- 
makina  animal,  who  will  never  hesitate  to  work 
provided  he  is  well  paid  for  it.  He  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  desire  of  power  and  esteem  are  more 
powerful  principles  than  the  desire  of  wealth. 

The  chapter  on  snubs  is  very  short,  as  the 
writer  can  find  no  examples  of  intellectual  great- 
ness connected  with  that  odious  formation,  and  he 
says  candidly  that,  after  "  contemplating  the  pow- 
erful Roman-nosed  movers  of  the  world's  desti- 
nies, or  the  refined  and  elegant  Greek-nosed  arbi- 
ters of  art,  or  the  deep  and  serious-minded  thinkers 
with  cogitative  noses,  it  must  descend  to  the  hor- 
ris  bathos." 

THE   IMBECILE    INANITY    OF    THE    SNUB. 

Perhaps  the  reader  expects  that  we  are  going  to 
be  very  funny  on  the  subject  of  these  noses.  But 
we  are  not ;  far  from  it.  A  snub  nose  is  to  us  a 
subject  of  most  melancholy  contemplation.  We 
behold  in  it  a  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
race.  We  feel  that  such  was  not  the  shape  of 
Adam's  nose ;  that  the  original  type  has  been  de- 
parted from  ;  that  the  depravity  of  man's  heart  has 
extended  itself  to  his  features,  and  that  to  parody 
Cowper's  line,  purloined,  by  the  by,  from  Cow- 
ley: — 
"God  made  the  Roman,  and  man  made  the  snub." 

Fortunately  for  our  hypothesis,  and  for  our  feel- 
ings, we  cannot  find  a  single  instance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  either  the  celestial  or  the  snub  among  cele- 
brated persons,  except  in  those  who  are  illustrious 
by  courtesy  rather  than  by  their  actions,  and  whom 
station,  not  worth,  has  made  conspicuous.  The 
following  are  the  only  instances  of  the  celestial  nose 
which  our  pictorial  sources  furnish  : — 
James  I. 

Richard  Cromwell. 
Mary,  wife  of  William  III. 
George  I. 
Kosciusko. 

Peculiar  circumstances  won  Kosciusko  somewhat 
of  a  name,  for  it  was  rather  from  sympathy  with 
his  cause  than  from  admiration  of  his  abilities  that 
it  was  ever  bruited  in  men's  mouths,  or  is  yet  re- 
membered. Had  he  been  gifted  with  a  Roman 
nose,  that  is,  had  his  soul  been  Roman,  energetic, 
dignified,  and  self-reliant,  Poland  might  have  risen 
again  into  the  rank  of  nations.  But  he  submitted 
to  crouch  beneath  the  rod  of  Napoleon,  temporizing 
and  treating  for  benefits  for  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  fought:  and  the  nation,  which  looked  to 
him  for  assistance,  was  compelled  to  share  his  de- 
graded fate,  and  become  the  despised  tool  of  an  all- 
grasping  despot.  He  had,  however,  a  share  of  the 
cogitative  with  the  celestial ;  and  thus  affords  an 
instance  of  a  union  so  rare,  that  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down,  that 
class  III.  is  never  associated  with  V.  and  VI. 

From  fictitious  works,  which  have  raised  to  ce- 
lebrity imaginary  characters  of  every  mental  cali- 
bre, innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced ;  for 


all  accurate  observers,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
have — without  being  professed  nasologists — uncon- 
sciously verified  our  hypothesis,  and  associated  the 
nose  with  character. 

The  inimitable  Dickens,  and  his  equally  clever 
illustrator,  Cruikshank,  both  of  whom  owe  their 
power  to  their  correct  observation  and  delineation 
of  character,  afford  many  well-known  examples. 
Had  the  hypothesis  been  founded  on  Oliver  Twist 
and  its  illustrations,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
strikingly  substantiated  by  them  than  it  is — thus 
proving  that,  if  we  err,  we  err  in  company  with 
observers  of  more  than  common  accuracy,  and 
whose  observations  have  been  verified  by  the  ap- 
plauses of  all.  In  that  work  we  have  the  shrewd 
penetrative  Jew  with  his  hawk-nose  ;  the  mild  but 
high-minded  Oliver  Twist  with  his  fine  Greek  nose  ; 
the  Artful  Dodger  and  his  brother-pals  with  their 
characteristic  snubs  and  celestials.  A  reference  to 
the  plates,  and  the  author's  pen-and-ink  portraits, 
in  this  and  other  works,  will  confirm  our  right  to 
claim  Dickens  as  a  nasologist. 

We  recommend  the  author's  book  to  the  Com- 
munists, and  all  other  social  regenerators,  for,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  it,  the  world's  aristocrac] 
should  be  formed  of  the  favored  classes  of  nosea 
and  the  snubs  be  made  the  helots  of  mankind ! 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
REPUBLIC    OF    LIBERIA. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  striking  and  impressi^ 
signs  of  the  times,  that  a  republican  governmei 
should,  at  this  moment,  be  in  full  operation  on  th( 
coast  of  Africa — the  darkest  part  of  the  world. 
Africa  has  heretofore  been  a  kind  of  mysterious 
land,  chiefly  known  as  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  men 
and  women — a  quarry  of  human  flesh,  to  be 
worked  by  men  in  whose  breasts  conscience  was 
a  petrifaction,  and  humanity  a  blank.  To  the  tri- 
bunal of  infinite  justice  these  enemies  of  their 
kind  are  finally  responsible  ;  for,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  benevolence  of  Las  Casas,  or  the 
philanthropic  reasoning  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it  is 
certain  that  the  sacra  fames  auri — the  accursed 
lust  of  gold,  has  been  the  predominating  principle 
which  has  actuated  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
along  with  these  scenes  of  progressive  guilt,  a  be- 
neficent law  of  Providence  has  been  operating,  by 
which  the  highest  good  is  often  educed  from  the 
deepest  and  darkest  evil ;  but  not  less  flagrant  is 
the  criminality  of  those  who  dared  to  be  the  authors 
of  that  evil.  All  the  priceless  blessings  which, 
in  this  land  of  their  captivity,  have  met  the  de- 
scendants of  the  African  captives,  especially  that 
crowning  blessing,  the  Light  of  Life,  would,  but  | 
for  their  transportation  hither,  have  been  shut  out ' 
from  them.  To  see,  as  we  have  seen,  a  thousand  ' 
black  communicants  stand  up  in  the  Church  of 
God,  and  raise  high  their  voices  in  praise  of  the ' 
true  God,  till  the  walls  seemed  almost  to  tremble 
with  the  energy  of  the  echo — this  would  teach  the 
most  obtuse  mind,  that  not  in  vain  were  even  Af- 
ricans cast  upon  this  continent.  If  millions  have, 
in  the  succession  of  centuries,  been  subjected  to 
American  bondage,   hundreds  of  thousands  have 
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been  "  redeemed"  from  sin,  and  made  heirs  of 
"the  kingdom."  The  temporary  sufferings  of 
this  mortal  state  are  lighter  than  a  feather  when 
compared  with  such  a  reversion. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  this  fragmentary 
portion  of  the  African  race  is  a  false  one.  Vio- 
lence brought  them  here,  and  by  violence  has  their 
captivity  been  perpetuated.  Their  position  here 
seems  to  be  a  continual  infraction  of  some  law  of 
Providence.  Now  if,  in  the  physical  world,  there 
is  for  every  poison  a  counteracting  remedy,  to  be 
discovered  and  applied  by  the  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  skill  of  men,  so  in  the  moral  world  we  must 
believe  there  is  an  antidote  for  every  bane ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  man  to  find  it.  When  the  midnight 
of  the  middle  ages  had  oppressed  the  human  mind 
till  it  cried  out  for  relief,  the  light  of  the  fress — a 
new  sun  in  the  moral  firmament — dawned  upon 
mankind  ;  and,  to  this  hour,  has  been  augmenting 
its  power  and  brightness.  That  light  has  even 
shone  upon  Africa.  Think  of  a  printing-press  in 
Africa  ! 

The  want  of  commerce  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth — a  real  evil  when  contemplated  from  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  supplied  by 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  im- 
mense influence  of  which  discovery  is  itself  a  study. 
The  absurdity,  equalled  only  by  the  effrontery  of 
certain  practices  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  first  provoked  the  spirit  of  refor- 
mation, which,  rising  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  gathered  strength  as  it  rose,  and  burst  the 
shackles  that  had  so  long  bound  the  noble  powers 
of  man.  The  destitution  and  misery  of  human 
beings  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  first  awoke  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Howard,  who  went  forth  un- 
der the  smile  of  Heaven,  to  "  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions"  of  human  suflfering.  .  The  severity 
and  oppression  of  a  foreign  government  roused  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colonies,  and  a  new  na- 
tion sprang  into  being,  with  full  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  with  a  charter  that  seems  des- 
tined to  cover,  with  its  broad  provisions,  the  wants 
and  the  rights  of  the  human  race. 

So  the  enormities  of  the  slave-trade  cried  aloud 
for  redress.  They  found  a  response  in  gentle  and 
r  generous  bosoms.  Public  opinion  has  been  pro- 
;  gressive  on  this  great  subject  to  this  hour.  From 
J  the  time  that  Finley  conceived  the  idea  of  coloni- 
5  zation,  it  has  never  slumbered.  The  star  of  hope 
stood,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  just  above  that  hori- 
,  zon,  but  it  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  Liberia  is  a 
i;  free  and  independent  nation,  and,  unlike  most  of 
..  the  nations  of  the  earth,  unstained  with  the  blood 
,j  of  the  slave.  She  has  spread  her  banner  to  the 
I  breeze,  inscribing  on  it,  "  The  love  of  liberty 
I  brought  us  here,^'  and  under  its  folds  millions  shall 
J  find  protection.  Behold  that  land  of  the  sun — so 
J  beautiful  in  its  verdure — so  abundant  in  its  fertil- 
j  ity — with  scenery  that  might  surpass  the  creations 
:  of  romance  itself,  and  a  soil  repaying  a  hundred 
,  fold  the  hand  of  culture  ;  with  golden  fruits  that 
might  realize  the  fancies,  even  of  an  Arabian  tale, 
J    and  physical  resources  that  are  capable  of  chang- 


ing the  condition  of  the  world  ;  especially  look  up- 
on those  millions  of  minds,  instinct  with  immortal- 
ity, and  yet  to  be  excited  to  high  and  noble  ac- 
tion. "TAe  love  of  liberty  takes  us  there,'' ^  was  in- 
scribed on  the  white  flag  that  floated  from  the 
mast-head  of  the  last  emigrant  ship  that  left  this 
country,  sailing  from  Savannah  with  a  hundred 
emigrants,  while  a  crowd  of  admiring  citizens 
looked  on  the  scene.  Will  not  every  American 
citizen  give  something,  in  this  month,  to  help  oth- 
er hundreds,  that  are  waiting,  to  go  to  the  land  of 
promise  ? 


EARLY   ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

The  difficulties  which,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  expense  of  copyists  opposed  to  the 
assemblage  of  many  separate  manuscripts,  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages,  when  after  the  thii- 
teenth  century  the  circle  of  ideas  began  to  enlarge, 
a  great  predilection  for  encyclopaedic  works. 
These  works  are  deserving  of  particular  attention 
in  this  place,  because  they  led  to  the  generaliza- 
tion of  views.  There  appeared  in  succession,  one 
work  being  in  great  measure  founded  on  its  prede- 
cessors, the  twenty  books  De  Rerum  Natura  of 
Thomas  Cantipratensis,  Professor  at  Louvain  in 
1230  ;  the  Mirror  of  Nature,  (Speculum  Natur- 
ale,)  which  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (Bellovacensis) 
wrote  for  St.  Lewis  and  his  consort  Margaret  of 
Provence  in  1250 ;  the  "  Book  of  Nature"  of 
Conrad  of  Meygenberg,  a  priest  at  Regensburg  in 
1349  ;  and  the  "  Picture  of  the  World,"  (Imago 
Mundi,)  of  Cardinal  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  Bishop  of 
Cambray,  in  1410.  These  encyclopaedias  were 
the  precursors  of  the  great  Margarita  Philosophi- 
ca  of  Father  Reisch  ;  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1486,  and  which  for  half  a  century 
promoted  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  extension  of 
knowledge.  We  must  here  dwell  a  little  more 
particularly  on  the  Imago  Mundi  of  Cardinal  Alli- 
acus,  (Pierre  d'Ailly.)  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  this  work  was  more  influential  on  the  discov- 
ery of  America  than  was  the  correspondence  with 
the  learned  Florentine  Toscanelli.  All  that  Co- 
lumbus knew  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  all  the 
passages  of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Seneca,  on  the 
nearness  of  Eastern  Asia  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, which,  as  his  son  Don  Fernando  tells  us, 
were  what  principally  incited  his  father  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Indian  lands,  ("  autoridad  de  los  escri- 
tores  para  mover  al  Almirante  a'  descubrir  las  In- 
dias,")  were  derived  by  the  admiral  from  the 
writings  of  Alliacus.  Columbus  carried  these 
writings  with  him  on  his  voyages ;  for,  in  a  letter 
written  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  October,  1498, 
from  Hayti,  he  translates  word  for  word  a  passage 
from  the  cardinal's  treatise,  De  Quantitate  Terrae 
Habitabilis,  by  which  he  had  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed. He  probably  did  not  know  that  Alliacus 
had  on  his  part  transcribed,  word  for  word  from 
another  earlier  book,  Roger  Bacon's  Opus  Majus. 
Singular  period,  when  a  mixture  of  testimonies 
from  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  (Avenryz,)  Esdras 
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and  Seneca,  on  the  small  extent  of  the  ocean  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  continental  land,  af- 
forded to  monarchs  guarantees  for  the  safety  and 
expediency  of  costly  enterprises  \— Cosmos. 

From  the  Editorial  Correspondence  of  the  Picayune. 
GENERAL    TAYLOR    IN    PARIS. 

Paris,  May  8,  1818. 
I  did  not  think  of  it  until  I  had  written  the  date 
of  this  letter,  but  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Palo  Alto,  and  of  the  first  victory  our  arms 
gained  over  the  exceedingly  "  great  and  magnani- 
mous" Mexican  nation — over  the  valiant  descend- 
ants of  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  what  not.  Two 
years  ago  to-day,  General  Taylor  gave  Arista  a 
taste  of  "his  stubborn  will  and  obstinate  courage, 
while  the  gallant  Duncan  was,  at  the  same  time, 
learning  him  severe  lessons  in  the  science  of  light 
artillery.  Two  years  ago  this  day,  your  humble 
servant  was  among  decidedly  the  most  uncivilized 
people  of  the  New  World— high  up  on  the  Brazos 
of  Texas,  among  Camanches,  lonies,  Kickapoos, 
and  other  tribes  assembled  at  the  treaty,  held  by  the 
lamented  Colonel  Butler.  To-day  he  is  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  among  a  people  holding  them- 
selves the  most  civilized  of  the  Old  World.  Well, 
there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  the  post  oak 
woods  around  the  Camanche  Peak,  and  the  Champs 
Elysees  of  Paris ;  between  the  wild  dances  of  the 
Tonkoways,  held  by  moon-light,  and  the  refined 
quadrilles  of  the  glaring,  gas-lit  saloons  of  this  gay 
city  ;  between  the  rough  fare  of  border  life,  and  the 
rare  viands  of  the  restaurants — a  deal  of  dijEFerence, 
that  is  certain.  But  were  I  not  liable  to  be  set  down 
as  the  veriest  "  outside  barbarian,"  I  might  say  that 
I  have  slept  just  as  soundly,  while  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket  on  the  prairie,  as  in  the  downiest  couch 
French  ingenuity  has  invented  ;  have  ate  just  as 
heartily  off  a  plain  piece  of  beef,  roasted  on  a  stick 
before  an  out-door  fire,  as  though  the  beef  were 
served  on  the  finest  porcelain,  and  converted 
into  a.Jilet  aux  truffes ;  have  been  just  as  much  ex- 
cited by  the  wild  ball  plays  and  horse-races  of  the 
untutored  savages  of  the  forests  and  the  plains,  as 
by  the  more  scientific  pastimes  and  performances  of 
the  denizens  of  the  civilized  cities  of  Europe.  All 
this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto— a  glorious  victory  I  intend  quietly  cele- 
brating this  afternoon,  by  drinking  health  and  long 
life  to  General  Taylor,  and  to  those  gallant  spirits 
who,  under  him,  achieved  it. 


Suspension  Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls. — It  is 
contemplated  to  have  the  foot  bridge  at  the  Falls 
ready  for  crossing  on  the  fourth  of  July.  This 
will  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  many  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  adventure.  The  following  is  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  railroad  bridge. 

Number  of  cables  for  bridges,     °  16 

Number  of  strands  in  each  cable,        600 

Ultimate  tension,  6,500  tons. 

Capacity  of  the  bridge,  500     " 

Number  of  strands  in  the  ferry  cable,    37 

Diameter  of  the  cable, 

Height  of  stone  tower, 

Height  of  wood  tower  for  ferry, 

Base  of  the  tower, 

Size  at  the  top, 

Span  of  the  bridge, 

Whole  weight  of  the  bridge, 


Height  from  the  water,  230  ft. 

Depth  of  water  under  the  bridge,  250  ft. 

This  Supension  Bridge  is  the  most  sublime  work 
of  art  on  the  continent.  It  makes  the  head  dizzy  to 
look  at  it,  and  yet  it  is  traversed  with  as  much 
security  as  any  other  bridge  of  the  same  width. 
We  were  present  while  the  workmen  were  engaged 
in  hanging  the  planks  over  the  fearful  chasm.  It 
looked  like  a  work  of  peril ;  but  it  was  prosecuted 
with  entire  safety.  Not  an  accident  has  happened 
since  the  first  cord  was  carried  across  the  river  at 
the  tail  of  a  kite. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  work.  Imagine  a  foot  bridge 
800  feet  in  length,  hung  in  the  air,  at  the  height  of 
230  feet,  over  a  vast  body  of  water  rushing  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
If  you  are  below  it,  it  looks  like  a  strip  of  paper, 
suspended  by  a  cobweb.  When  the  wind  is  strong, 
the  frail,  gossamer  looking  structure,  sways  to  and 
fro,  as  if  ready  to  start  from  its  fastenings  ;  and  it 
shakes  from  extremity  to  centre  under  the  firm 
tread  of  the  pedestrian.  But  there  is  no  danger. 
Men  pass  over  it  with  perfect  safety,  while  the 
head  of  the  timid  looker  on  swims  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

We  saw  the  first  person  pass  over  it — Mr.  Ellet, 
the  builder.  His  courageous  wife  soon  followed  hira, 
and  for  two  days,  hundreds,  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  thing,  took  the  fearfuljourney. 

It  is  worth  a  trip  to  the  Falls  to  see  this  great 
work,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  one  in  twenty 
will  have  the  nerve  to  cross  upon  it.  For  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  were  those  who  had  no  hesi- 
tation to  slide  over  the  awful  chasm,  in  a  basket 
upon  a  single  wire  cable,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  walk  over  the  bridge.  And  this  aerial  excursion 
is  thrillingly  exciting.  A  seat  on  a  locomotive, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is 
nothing  to  it.  When  you  find  yourself  suspended 
in  the  air,  with  the  roaring,  rushing,  boiling  Niagara 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  you,  if  your  heart 
don't  flutter  you  will  have  nerve  enough  to  swing 
over  Vesuvius. 

And  yet  the  sensation  is  not  altogether  unpleas- 
ant. The  ride  itself,  as  the  old  lady  said  about 
skinning  eels,  "is  nothing  when  you  get  used  to 
it." — Rochester  Democrat. 


I  in. 
68  ft.  1  in. 
50  ft. 

20  sq.  ft. 

II  " 
800  ft. 
650  tons. 


Thrilling  Scene  at  Niagara  Falls. — During 
a  severe  gale  of  wind  on  Monday  afternoon,  the 
suspension  bridge  was  for  a  long  time  in  jeopardy. 
In  consequence  of  its  unfinished  state,  the  fastening 
not  being  all  in  its  place,  the  foot  bridge  was  made 
to  vibrate  until  one  section  of  the  cables  slipped  off 
the  saddle,  which  caused  the  planking  to  turn  up 
edgewise.  One  man  only  was  at  this  part  of  the 
bridge  when  the  wind  struck  it ;  he  had  reached 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  when  a  flying  sec- 
tion of  the  unfinished  footbridge  struck  him,  knock- 
ing him  from  his  position,  but  he  was  so  near  that 
two  men  caught  him,  and  prevented  him  from  being 
precipitated  into  the  fearful  gulf!  He  was  but  just 
saved,  yet  not  injured.  The  second  foot  bridge, 
which  was  planked  half  way  across  the  river,  was 
broken  near  the  shore,  and  a  section  of  forty  feet 
carried  away,  leaving  four  men  vibrating  over  the- 
gulf  full  sixty  feet,  holding  on  to  whatever  pre- 
sented itself,  until  the  storm  was  past.  They  were, 
then  relieved  by  the  basket  and  ladder.  They 
seemed  little  worse  for  wear,  and  by  night  had  aU 
in  place  ready  again  for  fi)ot  passengers. 


POETRY. 
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A    DAY-DREAM. 

There  are  bright  and  happy  hours 
In  this  dwelling-place  of  tears, 
Sunny  gleams  between  the  showers, 
Merry  birds  and  smiling  flowers, 
Hopes  that  conquer  fears. 

There  are  many  sweets  that  mingle 
In  the  cup  of  mortal  sadness. 
Fairy  bells  that  softly  tingle. 
By  woodland  way  and  forest  dingle, 
Moving  hearts  to  gladness. 

There  are  fairer,  brighter  things 
Starlilve  gem  the  path  of  life : 
Sympathy  that  ever  brings 
Friendship  on  its  dove-like  wings ; 
Faithful  love  till  death  that  clings ; 
Peace,  the  sleep  of  strife. 

Thus  I  mused  one  soft  spring  morn, 

While,  her  clear  soprano  ringing, 

A  sweet  nightingale  was  singing 

From  her  seat  in  the  old  thorn. 

Then,  methought  that  at  my  side, 

Harshly  thus  a  voice  replied — 

*'  Dreamer,  as  you  name  each  blessing, 

With  your  gaze  upon  the  sky 

Wrapped  in  a  fool's  fantasy, 

Tell  me  which  art  thou  possessing." 

And  at  these  strange  words  1  wondered, 

But  the  bird  was  singing  still, 

And  an  echo  from  the  hill 

Seemed  to  ask  me  why  I  pondered. 

Then  I  answered  musingly, 

"  Love,  tlie  urchin,  ever  roving 

To  and  fro,  still  passes  by, 

Glancing  with  a  roguish  eye, 

licaving  me  unloved,  unloving. 

Better  so,  for  love,"  I  said, 

"  Flashes  like  a  meteor  gleam  ; 

And  realities  but  seem 

Harsher  by  the  light  it  shed. 

I  have  many  a  loving  friend ; 

With  their  pleasant  voices  near  me, 

And  their  sympathy  to  cheer  me, 

I  will  wear  life  to  its  end. 

And  when  death  has  had  his  will, 

Sparkling  eyes  for  me  will  weep, 

Loyal  hearts  a  corner  keep, 

For  our  friendship's  memory  stiH." 

Sharpens  Magazine. 


From  the  Churchman. 

THESE    THREE. 

"God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;    bat  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." — 2  Tim.  i.  7. 

I  would  not  be  all  body. 
And  I  would  not  be  all  mind, 
Yet  't  is  hard  to  keep  in  order 
Such  opposites  combined. 
I  would  not  be  all  mind, 
Nor  would  I  be  all  heart. 
Yet  they  quarrel  with  each  other. 
And  they  cannot  live  apart. 
I  would  not  be  all  body,  all  mind,  nor  all  heart, 
Though  they  work  not  well  together,  yet  they  can- 
not live  apart. 


I  would  not  be  all  faith. 

Nor  would  I  be  all  love, 

Like  a  watch  without  a  spring 

The  indexes  to  move. 

I  would  not  be  all  love. 

And  all  hope  I  would  not  be. 

Like  a  watch  without  a  dial. 

To  tell  the  hour  to  me. 
All  faith,  or  all  hope,  or  all  love,  I  would  hot  be. 
Though  we  know  that  far  the  greatest,  is  love  of 
these  three. 

Give  me  faith  for  this  poor  mind. 
Give  me  love  for  this  weak  heart. 
Give  me  hope  for  this  dull  body, 
And,  my  friend  !  we  '11  make  a  start — 
No  more  need  to  live  apart. 
If  for  peace  thou  art  inclined, 
There  is  three-fold  grace  to  bless  thee, 
O !  my  body,  heart,  and  mind. 

Only  believe,  and  there's  a  promise,  "who  seek 
shall  find;" 

Even  grace  to  keep  thee  blameless,  thou  body, 
heart  and  mind  !  i.  c.  m.' 


From  the  Churchman. 

Come,  sacred  song,  thy  heaven  of  joy  spread  o'er 
me. 

Thy  golden-pinioned  choir  bring  in  thy  train  ; 
The  keen  delights  that  throng  thy  path  restore  me  ; 

I  will  not  fright  thee  from  my  side  again. 

Come  at  the  morning  hour,  when  life  is  gushing 
Afresh  from  the  great  Fount  of  life  above ; 

Its  anthem  let  me  hear,  earth's  sorrows  hushing. 
Turning  my  fevered  soul  to  heaven's  pure  love. 

Oh  come  !  and  breathe  but  one  sweet  strain  of 
gladness. 
To  cheer  my  wearied  spirit  on  its  way  ; 
Some  wandering  air  of  seraph's  lyre,  where  sad- 
ness 
No  undertone  can  mingle  with  its  lay. 

Or  let  me  hear  that  flood  of  music,  pouring 
Like  the  deep  voice  of  thousand  oceans'  flow  ; 

From  the  great  multitude  of  saints  adoring 

Li  heaven's  high  court,  and  in  the  church  below. 

Or  let  me  hear  thee,  at  the  altar  kneeling. 

As  when  He  sung  of  old  that  "  hymn"  divine  ; 

To  loving  hearts  eternal  joys  revealing 

Where  mortal  forms,  in  robes  immortal  shine. 

My  spirit  lives  upon  thy  heavenly  numbers. 
And  I  companion  of  thy  way  would  be  ; 

Where  thy  pure  beams  illume  the  infant's  slum- 
bers, 
Or  the  high  places  of  eternity. 

Come,  sacred  song,  at  the  cool  hour  of  even, 
Thy  strains  of  joy  pour  on  its  sacred  rest  ; 

Let  my  repose  in  life  and  death,  like  heaven, 
All  blissful  be  with  anthems  of  the  blest. 

Come  at  the  silent  hour  of  night,  and  bear  me 
To  your  pure  world  where  discords  never  come ; 

Tune  my  dark  soul,  exalt,  refine,  prepare  me 
To  sing  with  Thee  in  Thy  celestial  home. 
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UP  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  apneared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
fcnglish  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  la 
-at  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
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the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 
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From  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 
Zoological  Recreations.     By   W.    T.    Broderip, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.     One  Volume,  8vo.     Lon- 
don :  Henry  Colburn. 

After  hot  contention  and  fierce  fray,  sweet 
and  profitable  is  it  to  go  like  Isaac,  and  meditate 
in  the  fields  at  eventide.  Festus  in  pratis  is  a 
phrase  of  the  ancient  lyrist  which  has  always  rung 
in  our  ears  as  merrily  as  wedding  bells  :  it  is  at 
once  an  invitation,  a  promise,  and  a  performance 
— an  invitation  that  no  wise  man  may  resist — a 
promise  on  which  every  experienced  man  will 
rely — and  a  performance  that,  to  be  realized,  de- 
pends only  upon  him  who  puts  faith  in  the 
promise.  Festus  in  pratis !  Happy  is  he  who 
can  leave  dissension  in  towns,  and  walk  forth  into 
the  meadows.  What  a  cherished  minion  of  nature 
doth  he  then  become  I — he  is  really,  reverently 
speaking,  something  godlike  :  the  zephyrs  caress 
him — a  thousand  winged  influences  prick  him  on 
to  enjoyment — the  pure  spirit  which  mortals  call 
oxygen  stimulates  his  blood  by  force  of  irresistible 
magic,  to  dance  with  frolic  healthfulness  in  his 
veins — the  aspect  of  nature  helps  him  to  under- 
stand nature's  God,  and  to  adore  with  increased 
fervor  Him  whom  he  had  adored  before  as  the 
God  of  revelation.  And  this  worship  begets  wor- 
ship ;  for  at  each  footstep,  as  he  advances,  the 
blessed  earth  sends  up  incense  from  her  crushed 
grass  ;  and,  standing  on  that  which  veils  the  ruins 
of  sixty  centuries  of  mortality  here  below,  and 
gazing  upwards  at  the  veil  which  hangs  before 
the  throne  of  immortality  above,  man  confesses 
the  imperishable  greatness  of  the  one,  the  passing 
beauty  of  the  other,  and  the  lessons  and  the  hap- 
piness which  he  derives  from  both. 

And  now  again  is  the  joyous  season  of  instruc- 
tion and  gladness  at  hand  : — 

En  etiam,  si  quis  Boream  horrere  solebat ; 
Gaudeat :  a  Zephyris  moUior  aura  venit. 

There  is  a  breath  of  spring  abroad,  and  the  bo- 
som of  the  most  ancient  but  ever  youthful  mother 
is  decked  with  early  flowers  : — 

Nee  fera  tempestas  toto  tamen  horret  in  anno 
Et  tibi,  crede  mihi,  tempora  veris  erunt. 

But  the  earth  and  the  seasons  bring  enjoyments 
only  to  those  who  merit  them.  The  mere  idler 
in  the  fields  will  never  experience  what  it  is  to  be- 
come Festus  in  pratis.  Recreation  is  for  the  active 
man — not  for  the  sluggard.  The  great  original 
curse  has,  by  immutable  benevolence,  been  con- 
verted into  a  blessing  for  those  who  take  the  yoke 
willingly  ;  who,  condemned  to  labor,  labor  with 
seal ;  and  who  neither  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
universal  sentence  nor  strive  to  evade  it.  These, 
having  labored,  are  denied  neither  repose  nor  pure 
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pleasures ;  but  the  idle  man  who  is,  emphatically, 
the  devil's  man — who,  seeking  to  escape  labor, 
labors  doubly  and  unrequitedly  in  the  attempt — to 
him  there  is  no  rest  in  relaxation  :  it  is  but  a 
shifting  of  his  burden — no  procuring  of  enjoyment 
or  instruction  to  his  spirit.  "  Qui  laborat,  orat," 
says  St.  Augustin.  The  active  Christian  is  the 
best  servant  of  God,  and  for  him  are  reserved  the 
rewards  due  to  good  and  faithful  followers  of  their 
Master. 

How  eloquently  has  Dr.  Croly — in  his  recently 
published  volume  of  sermons — how  eloquently  and 
how  truthfully  has  he  pictured  that  unhappy  race 
to  be  found  among  all  classes  of  life  to  whom 
much  has  been  given,  and  who  return  nothing, 
save  blank  disappointment  to  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. Even  in  the  full  light,  says  the  graphic 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Walbrook — 

even  in  the  full  light  of  the  purest  form 


of  Christianity,  are  we  not  often  compelled  to  feel 
how  perversely  it  is  resisted  by  the  wilfulness  of 
man  ?  How  vast  a  class  exist  who,  misinterpreting 
an  exemption  from  labor  into  a  discharge  from  duty, 
cast  life  away  among  the  triflings  of  the  hour — who. 
returning  nothing  to  the  great  ever-open  treasury 
of  the  happiness  and  the  wisdom  of  human  nature 
— slaves  of  self-indulgence  and  incapable  of  self- 
control,  feel  existence  only  to  avoid  all  its  nobler 
uses — lavish  time,  talent,  and  opulence,  in  a  fruit- 
less pursuit  of  faded  pleasure ;  and  at  length,  ex- 
periencing the  vanity  of  human  things  without  the 
moral  of  the  lesson,  after  encumbering  the  earth, 
disappear  into  a  forgotten  tomb.  It  is  upon  those 
that  Christianity  calls  with  an  especial  voice  of  re- 
monstrance ;  that  she  utters  a  cry  of  stern  sorrow 
in  their  ear ;  that  she  tells  them  that  to  escape  dis- 
grace is  not  to  achieve  virtue  ;  that  grasping  them 
with  the  strong  hand  of  satire  and  sarcasm  she 
would  check  them  in  their  dance  of  death,  and  force- 
the  revellers  to  see  the  terrible  partner  with  whom, 
they  are  floating  through  the  frantic  festivity  of  the 
world. 

In  these  sounding  phrases  are  well-limned,  not 
merely  the  opulent /amean^,  but  the  languid  soni 
of  laziness  that  is  to  be  found  in  every  rank  of  so- 
ciety— who  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck, 
of  his  kinsman's  prosperity — and  who  makes  sor- 
row a  permanent  dweller  at  the  paternal  hearth. 
It  is  the  object  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  pic- 
ture the  wealthy  generally,  and  the  aristocracy  in 
particular,  as  the  only  sluggard   and  unproductive 
classes ;   but   the  truth  is  that  the  monopoly  of 
slothfulness  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  the 
consumere  fruges  nati ;  there  are  other  unproduc- 
tive people  besides  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain  "— 

Lordlings  and  witlings,  not  a  few, 
Incapable  of  doing  aught — 
Yet  ill  at  ease  with  aught  to  do ! 
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But  to  return  to  our  first  assertion — unspeakable 
18  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  turmoil  for  tranquil- 
lity ;  the  town,  naade  by  man,  for  the  country  and 
country  things  created  by  God  ;  controversy  for 
content ;  the  hot  assertion  and  the  fierce  retort  for 
the  native  wood-notes  of  our  warblers  wild  and  the 
soothing  music  of  rippling  brooks.  How  dark  and 
lowering  have  been  the  storms  which  have  recent- 
ly threatened — nay,  assailed — both  church  and 
state,  we  need  not,  happily  for  us,  pause  here  to 
relate.  Thrice  happy  do  we  feel  that  we  may  es- 
cape from  thecn  ;  and,  under  the  frank  and  pleasant 
guidance  of  Mr.  Broderip,  who, 

Nourri  dans  le  serail  en  connait  les  detours, 

go  forth  into  the  green  fields  to  be  silent,  to  learn, 
and  to  enjoy.  He  has  a  right  to  express  his  hap- 
piness who,  snatched  from  the  very  thickest  of  a 
fray,  finds  himself  suddenly  afar  from  strife  and 
malaria,  the  blue  sky  above  him,  the  teeming  earth 
beneath,  Mr.  Broderip  at  his  side,  and  the  Hamp- 
den controversy,  the  Jew  bill,  the  swelling  income 
tax,  relations  with  Rome,  and  French  republics, 
all  for  the  nonce  unheeded  or  forgotten. 

In  a  magic  land  will  he  find  himself  who,  once 
opening  the  leaves  of  "  Zoological  Recreations," 
will  yield  hims^f  to  its  gentle  persuasion  and  for- 
swear polemics.  The  change  is  sudden — there  is 
no  reluctant  following  through  miry  ways  or  thorny 
paths — the  author  sets  you  down  in  the  country 
at  once :  you  may  have  been  the  moment  before, 
like  Aladdin,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  howl- 
ing African  lions ;  but  only  open  gently  one  leaf, 
and  you  are  in  a  fairer  garden  than  was  ever  se- 
lected for  harmonious  retreat  by  the  Bagdad  bul- 
buls.  The  fields  sparkle  with  gladness ;  the 
streams  fling  back  in  double  light  the  light  flung 
down  upon  them  from  above ;  the  dark  woody 
dells  look  as  though  they  had  here  and  there 
golden-barked  trees,  which,  in  fact,  are  only  the 
beeches  more  closely  kissed  by  the  sunshine  ;  and 
then  what  harmony  accompanying  all ! — as  in  truth 
there  must  needs  be  in  the  happy  spring  time — 
when  we  have  entered  upon  the  ten  weeks'  sea-son 
of  unmatchable  song  which  is  annually  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  the  loves,  desires,  fears,  or  wanton  idle- 
ness of  our  wild  and  feathered  choristers. 

In  spring  the  singing  birds  take  precedence  of 
everything,  save  the  flowers,  of  which  they  seem 
almost  a  part,  givingr  interpretation  to  sweet  incense 
by  sweet  song.  To  the  forest  choir,  then,  Mr. 
Broderip  devotes  his  opening  pages  ;  and  as  one 
who  loves  as  deeply  as  he  knows  them,  does  he 
discourse  of  plumed  harmonists,  whether  resident 
or  migratory— of  the  cuckoo,  who,  like  an  incipient 
HuUah-ite,  is  everlastingly  practising  his  thirds— 
•of  owls  with  whom  are  midnight  gayety,  and 
gravity  at  noon— and  then  of  the  loquacious  and, 
as  the  Westminster  Epilogue  had  it  at  Christmas 
•'  semper  viridisque"  parrot — of  the  stately  turkey] 
well  fed  as  some  fellow  eastern  biped  whose 
stomach  is  larger  than  his  girdle : — 

Ventre  minorque  zona ! 
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and,  lastly,  the  graceful  swan,  wild  and  tame,  with 
a  dissertation  on  May,  close  the  first  part  of  a  vol- 
ume wherein  scenery  is  depicted  with  a  skilful  and  a 
loving  hand — wherein  wisdom  and  mirth  smile 
like  the  "  simplices  nymphae"  of  Horace — and 
wherein  all  is  as  gay  and  twice  as  innocent  as 
Etherige's  "  whole  bevy  of  damsels — in  sky,  and 
pink,  and  flame-colored  taffetas." 

The  leaves  devoted  to  the  singing  birds — we  do 
not  speak  it  in  a  punning  sense — are  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  amusing  of  the  book — we  may 
add,  among  the  most  instructive  ;  for  there  is  a 
world  of  instruction  and  novelty  to  be  found  in  the 
details  afforded  of  the  private  and  public  life  of  the 
plumy  denizens  of  the  woods — of  their  manners, 
morals,  costume,  social  relations,  their  character- 
istics, language,  and  architecture.  Into  these  we 
can,  to  use  the  words  of  that  rough  copy  of  Anac- 
reon,  Captain  Morris,  only  "  dip  and  fly  like  swal- 
lows in  a  lake  !" 

It  was  Voltaire  or  some  such  philosophical  sci- 
olist— stealing  the  thought,  after  all,  from  antiquity 
— who  was  wont  to  say  that  man  was  nothing 
more  than  a  bird  without  feathers.  On  perusing 
these  pages  we  are  occasionally  inclined  to  say  that 
a  bird  is  a  passionate  man  with  the  feathers  to 
boot.  The  musical  London  world  of  last  season 
was,  if  we  may  credit  what  we  read,  possessed  of 
two  singing  birds — the  one  a  southern  skylark,  the 
other  a  "  Swedish  nightingale" — compared  with 
whom  the  warbling  slave  of  the  Caliph  Yezed  was 
but  as  a  horned  owl  to  a  swan  of  Caystor.  The  | 
public  journals  revealed  to  our  breakfast  circles  the 
exalting  rivalry  carried  on  by  these  gifted  daugh- 
ters of  song,  each  "  rara  quidem  facie,  sed  rarior 
arte  canendi ;"  and  daily  were  we  told  how  this 
rivalry  was  kept  warm  and  nourished  by  the  re- 
spective partisans  of  either  house.  A  rivalry  as 
fierce  and  harmonious  reigns  in  every  wood  where 
songsters  most  do  congregate  :  there  a  melodious 
note  of  defiance  is  no  sooner  sounded  than  it  is  ac- 
cepted, repeated,  and  excelled,  only  to  have  note 
of  acceptance  made  in  return  and  with  increase  of 
gushing  sweetness.  Rival  birds,  indeed,  have  been 
known  to  take  the  challenge,  and  to  carry  on  the 
tuneful  contest  until,  of  one  or  both,  the  delicate 
vessels  of  the  lungs  have  burst,  and  the  song  of 
triumph  has  been  but  the  hymn  for  the  dead.  But 
wonderful,  and  generally  secure,  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  smallest  singers  with  the  widest  com- 
pass of  voice.  The  larynx  of  the  nightingale, 
which  one  would  sometimes  think  was  about  to 
split  asunder,  is,  in  fact,  strengthened  by  the  use  ; 
it  has  wear,  but  not  tear — the  more  it  sings  the 
better  its  organ  is  adapted  for  singing  ;  and,  though 
a  poetical  writer  in  the  Bath  Journal  has  said  of 
it  that — 


^the  nightingale  sings  best 

When  her  warm  and  downy  breast 
Is  bleeding  with  the  thorn  ; 

yet  it  is  matter  of  simple  fact,  that  excellence  with 
the  nightingale  is — as  it  is  with  the  striving  chil- 
dren of  men — it  is  practice  that  makes  perfect. 
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The  parental  note  is  the  natural  note  of  the 
bird  ;  all  power  and  nature  of  singing  is  thence 
derived.  Deprive  a  fledgling  of  all  access  to  the 
hearing  of  that  note,  and  he  will  adopt  the  first  of 
which  he  is  permitted  to  be  conscious.  Thus,  we 
have  heard  of  a  speaking  thrush.  Some  birds 
have  adopted,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  sounds  of 
animals  ;  and  Gresset's  "  Ver  vert"  is  a  sad  and 
lasting  example  of  the  facility  with  which  certain 
birds,  as  well  as  men,  learn  wickedness,  and  have 
their  manners  corrupted  by  evil  communications. 
But,  whatever  they  learn,  the  birds  have  the  best 
of  it — singing  never  ruins  them.  Not  so  with 
less  perfect  humanity  ;  a  good  voice  has  been  a 
passport  to  destruction,  and  there  have  been  more 
mothers  than  Niobe  who  have  had  to  bewail  that 
their  sons  had  turned  musical. 

There  is  truth  in  many  an  old  adage,  as  there 
is  virtue  in  many  an  old-fashioned  herb.  "As  the 
old  bird  crows,  the  young  cock  will  sing,"  stands 
good  throughout  all  feathered  nature — and  beyond 
it — seeing  that  there  is  good  ground  for  asserting 
that  man  owes  something,  too,  to  that  instruction 
which  he  has  bettered,  and  that  the  \diSi  chef  d'ceu- 
vre  of  melodious  Mendelsohn  may  be  traced  back, 
by  any  one  curious  enough  to  make  the  inquiry, 
to  the  little  throats  that,  in  the  childhood  of  crea- 
tion, had  no  teacher  but  the  sovereign  will,  which, 
commanding  harmony,  so  created  it  I 

Whether  every  winged  thing,  whose  nomencla- 
ture was  fixed,  in  Paradise,  by  our  great  father, 
was  also  a  thing  of  winged  melody,  is  a  question 
we  may  leave  to  be  discussed  and  answered  both 
affirmatively  and  negatively,  (as  they  do  always,) 
by  the  Jewish  rabbis.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  one  bird  of  prey,  at  least,  which  retains  a 
fulness  of  primaeval  power  of  song.  This  is  the 
savage  but  musical  hawk  or  falcon  of  Africa, 
whose  song  is  as  sweet  and  fascinating  as  its  na- 
ture is  fierce,  and  its  appetite  unappeasable.  In 
Britain  we  have  nothing  like  this  ;  indeed,  with 
us,  the  sweetest  of  our  singing  birds  are  elegant 
visitors  from  Italy  ;  and,  like  their  human  proto- 
types, who  visit  us  about  the  same  period,  and  so- 
journ with  us  for  about  the  same  extent  of  time, 
they  come  only  for  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  their 
sojourn.  The  ucccUi  resort  hither  for  better  food  ; 
the  signore  for  something  equally  moving — the 
means  of  procuring  it.  This  very  month,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  month  for  the  immigration.  A  few- 
harbingers  have  already  arrived,  but  the  great 
flock  has  yet  to  come.  The  most  costly  executes 
least  eflacient  service — the  birds  rid  us  of  our  de- 
vastating slugs  and  snails — the  human  singers  rid 
us  of  nothing  but  our  guineas. 

The  more  we  peruse  Mr.  Broderip's  admirable 
book,  the  more  we  are  struck  with  the  analogy 
that  may  be  drawn  between  birds  and  men.  As 
we  love  foreign  artists,  so  do  we  aifect  foreign 
birds.  We  do  not  lack  very  clever  bullfinches  ; 
and  yet  Germany  has  bullfinch  seminaries  at  Ful- 
da,  Hesse,  and  Waltershausen,  to  supply  England 
with  pipers  of  that  race.  A  vulgar  Soho  bullfinch, 
that  should  whistle  you  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  were 


a  thing  for  Anglo-gentility  to  turn  up  its  nose  at ; 
but  let  it  only  come  from  Fulda,  capable  of  piping 
"  Freut  euch  des  Lebens,"  or  *'  Sie  sollen  ihn 
nicht  haben,"  and  forthwith  it  is  a  bird  that  may 
fetch  guineas,  and  pour  forth  its  foreign  sweetness 
in  royal  drawing-rooms.  And  thus  it  is  with 
the  chaflinch.  Our  dear  native  chafl[inch  is  a  love 
of  a  bird  ;  it  sings  like  a  fairy,  but  it  woos  the 
listener  that  it  ought  to  command,  and  too  often 
woos  in  vain.  England  cares  nothing  for  the 
English  chaffinch,  and  Germany  adores  it.  A 
good  one  carried  to  Germany,  will  set  whole  villa- 
ges, in  Thuringia,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  The 
bird  might  burst  its  heart  before  an  English  peas- 
ant would  arrest  his  step  to  heed  it ;  while  a  Thu- 
ringian  boor  would,  with  an  Arab-like  sacrifice 
where  a  favorite  horse  is  to  be  yielded,  give  his 
best  cow  for  it.  Where  is  the  parallel  1  Even 
here — Dr.  Wesley,  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  set  his  foot  on  the  pedal  of  an  organ,  is  a  fa- 
miliar and  revered  name  in  Germany.  In  Eng- 
land he  is  only  known  to  the  profession,  little 
prized  by  it,  and  less  known  beyond  it !  So  Miss 
Novello,  who  could  hardly  warm  the  fastidious- 
ness of  Exeter  Hall  into  listening  to  her  singing 
of  sacred  music,  rendered  universal  Leipsig  mad 
with  admiration.  She  went  abroad  to  become  a 
countess,  instead  of  remaining  at  home  to  instruct 
obtusity  at  half  a  crown  an  hour  !  •  So  Miss  Ed- 
wards, under  her  musical  name  of  "  Favanti,"  en- 
thralls Trieste  after  some  of  our  provincial  cathe- 
dral choirs  had  coldly  listened  without  being 
touched.  Miss  Hayes,  who  probably  has  never 
dreamed  of  gaining  admittance  into  Buckingham 
palace,  has  shaken  the  Vatican  itself  with  the 
power  of  her  voice  ;  and  so  of  others,  who,  being 
nothing  more  than  native  chaffinches,  meet  with 
neglect  at  home,  and  are  taken  or  driven  abroad, 
where  the  chaffinches  are  exchanged  for  cows,  and 
the  English  songstresses  are  deemed  worthy  of 
coronets  I 

Who  was  the  most  glorious  native  singer  of 
sacred  music  which  England  ever  possessed  1  It 
was  the  niece  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warton,  erst  master  of 
Winchester  school.  But  so  to  describe  her  is  to 
cover  her  with  incognito.  The  British  vocalist 
we  allude  to  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  family 
eminent  for  vocal  as  well  as  general  musical  abili- 
ty— the  Mahons  of  Oxford.  Mrs.  Salmon  was  a 
native  chaffinch.  She  captivated  by  sweetness, 
delicacy,  and  variety — by  exquisite  ornament,  and 
by  a  rare  facility,  which,  while  it  left  the  judg- 
ment free,  won  upon  the  senses.  No  oratorio  of 
her  day  was  considered  perfect  unless  she  were 
there  to  interpret  the  sublime  thoughts  of  Mozart, 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven.  But  the  foreign 
birds  drove  her  from  her  "  coign  of  vantage  ;"  she 
became  less  thought  of — little  inquired  after.  Up- 
on injured  pride  came  excessive  grief,  and  loss  of 
voice  and  intemperance  upon  both.  With  the 
guineas  flung  to  Cuzzoni,  in  her  merited  destitu- 
tion, she  bought  bottles  of  wine  to  soak  her  penny 
loaves  in ;  but  we  did  not  enable  our  own  vocalist 
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to  purchase  even  the  loaf.  We  came  in,  as  na- 
tional aid  too  often  does,  more  in  time  to  provide 
her  with  a  funeral  than  a  feast,  and  slie  died  al- 
most unconscious  of  the  tardy  help  given  her  to 
make  the  last  step  towards  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Reading  Mr.  Broderip's  interesting  details  of  our 
native  singing  birds  reminded  us  of  these  things, 
and  we  could  not  help  detailing  them  in  return. 
Every  page  we  turn  furnishes  us  with  something 
by  way  of  analogy  or  parallel.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  many  a  singer,  greatly  inferior  in  tal- 
ent to  the  great  niece  of  Dr.  Warton,  stole  some 
of  her  graces,  and  with  them  caught  or  attracted 
provincial  audiences.  Men  took  them  from  trav- 
elled songstresses  as  original  Italian  graces,  and 
were  captivated  accordingly.  We  find  something 
akin  to  this  in  Mr.  Broderip's  volume,  where  he 
tells  that  cunning  anglers  are  wont  to  steal  the 
tail-feathers  from  the  common  wren,  in  order  to 
represent  spring  spiders  wherewith  to  catch  simple 
trout. 

We  doubt  if  in  any  of  our  biographical  dictiona- 
ries we  discover  the  name  of  Eugenius  Nicholas 
Egan.  He  was  another  native  who  has  only 
found  celebrity  abroad.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  accomplished  organist  that  ever  compelled 
majestic  harmony  from  the  monster  instrument. 
Barretti  speaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  him.  This 
traveller  found  him  at  Mafra,  in  Portugal.  He 
describes  him  as  a  perfect  starveling  in  size  and 
appearance,  but  as  a  giant  with  respect  to  genius. 
His  appointment  of  royal  organist  at  Mafra  he 
had  won  over  eight  competitors  whom  the  king 
had  invited  from  Italy,  Germany  and  Flanders. 
Egan  conquered  them  all  by  the  subtilty  of  his 
genius.  Barretti  says  that  he  learned  his  art  in 
London  ;  but  there  are,  perhaps,  not  three  indi- 
viduals in  the  metropolis  who  ever  heard  of  him. 
He  could  not  live  in  England  at  all  ;  and,  with  all 
his  talents,  we  regret  to  say  that  he  appears  to 
have  gained  but  an  indifferent  livelihood  abroad. 
Barretti  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

Quel  'organajo  e  un  piccolino  di  statura  e  uno 
delle  piu  sparute  persone  ch'io  ni'abbia  viste  mai : 
ma  I'ingegno  che  racchiude  in  quel  suo  corpicello  e 
maraviglioso.  Egli  s'ha  ottenuto  il  posto  d 'organ- 
ajo reale  a  preferenza  d'otto  altri  provetti  maestri 
d  organi  che  il  re  presenti  aveva  fatti  venire  d'lta- 
ha,  di  Germania,  e  di  Fiandra,  vicendoli  tutti  con 

le  sue  souil^  'nvenzioni II  suo  nome  e  Eugenio 

NicolaoEgan.  Di  Patria  ^  Irlandese.  II  mestie- 
ro  lo  miparo  m  Londra.  La  paga  datagli  dal  re 
non  ha  la  debita  propozione  co'  suoi  rari  talenti. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  travelled  some- 
thmg  out  of  our  record  by  noticing  these  matters; 
but,  m  themselves,  they  are  curious;  and  man 
may  be  legitimately  treated  of  in  a  paper  touching 
on  and  discussing  "  Zoological  Recreations  ;"  for 
man  is  an  animal.  He  has  been  even  senatorially 
declared  so  to  be  in  the  old  French  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. A  somewhat  timid  speaker,  whose  name 
has  fallen  from  the  tablets  of  our  memory,  once 
commenced  a  speech  before  that  critical  and  exem- 
plary assembly  with  the  words,  "  L'homme  est 


un  animal  !"  Like  the  blushing  English  borough 
member,  who  thrice  uttered  the  words,  "  I  con- 
ceive  ,"  and  then,  incapable  of  delivering  his 

ideas  by  expression,  sat  down  in  confusion — so  the 
French  speaker,  having  three  times  pronounced 
the  undisputed  fact,  "L'homme  est  un  animal  !" 
retired  from  the  tribune,  ashamed  of  his  attempt. 
The  attempt,  however,  if  not  witty  in  itself,  was 
the  cause  of  wit  in  others  ;  for  a  member  present 
immediately  arose  and  proposed  that  their  honora- 
ble colleague's  speech  should  be  printed  for  circu- 
lation, with  a  portrait  of  the  author  annexed  ! 

"  L'homme,"  then,  "  est  un  animal !"  Man  is 
an  animal,  indisputably;  and,  in  treating  of  ani- 
mals, we  may  not  omit  to  notice  man.  Indeed,  at 
every  page  of  the  charming  work  before  us,  we 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  similitude  which  ex- 
ists between  many  animals  and  man  !  Take  the 
ortolan — that  savory  bird,  of  which  a  French  epi- 
cure naturalist  could  only  say  of  it  that  "  it  was 
easy  of  digestion."  We  find  Mr.  Broderip  de- 
scribing this  much-loved  and  high-fed  bird  in  de- 
tails as  copious  as  they  are  clever  and  amusing. 
A  greater  glutton  does  not  exist  among  birds,  but 
we  read  of  his  prototype,  an  hour  or  two  age, 
among  men.  We  found  him  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Arthur's  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Mysore," 
and  in  the  person  of  the  most  pious  and  obese  of 
Brahmans.  This  huge  feeder,  at  the  end  of  a 
large  feast,  groaned  alou^  at  the  sufl'ering  he  ex- 
perienced from  excessive  thirst.  "  Why  do  you 
not  take  some  water?"  inquired  a  compassionate 
bystander.  "Fool!"  growled  the  Brahman — 
"  do  you  think  that  if  I  had  room  for  water,  I 
would  not  have  eat  more  sweetmeats?" 

But  both  birds  and  men  have  also  achieved  good 
reputations  from  no  better  cause  then  misapprehen- 
sions of  action.  Poets  and  zoologists  have  wasted 
a  world  of  rhyme  and  hypothesis  upon  the  piety 
of  those  pretty  swallows  which  are  known,  or 
which  are  supposed,  to  bury  their  dead  ;  but  we 
believe  this  arises  fr«m  selfishness.  We  are  afraid 
that  even  the  robins  who  performed  their  maimed 
rites  over  the  bodies  of  our  lamented  young  friends, 
the  Children  in  the  Wood,  were  impelled  more  by 
offence  conveyed  to  their  sensations  than  pity  for 
the  victims  of  that  wicked  uncle  near  Norwich  ! 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  swallows 
are  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  reputation  they 
have  achieved  for  pity  or  parental  affection.  Mr. 
Broderip  shows  that  they  will,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  necessity,  abandon  their  young  to 
starvation  and  death  in  their  nests ;  and  he  re- 
counts a  story  of  the  old  birds,  on  returning  to  the 
nest,  trying  to  eject  the  dead  bodies  of  their  little 
ones ;  and,  not  succeeding,  resorting  to  the  pro- 
cess of  covering  them  with  clay,  and  thus  building 
them  a  sepulchre  !  But  the  contrivance  was  wor- 
thy commendation  however  impelled  ;  nor  can  we 
peruse  any  of  the  charming  descriptions  in  Mr. 
Broderip's  pages  without  being  reminded  through 
these  simple  birds — without  having  brought  close 
to  our  hearts  the  renewed  conviction  of  the  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
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If  we  may  credit  French  writers,  the  study  of 
birds,  attended  with  eating  them,  is  highly  stimu- 
lating to  philosophy.  We  notice  the  beccaficoes 
only  to  remark  that  Father  P"'abbi  wrote  more  about 
them,  and  eat  more  of  them,  than  any  man  before 
or  after  him.  And  see  the  consequence  ;  he  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  or  at 
least  as  soon  as  Harvey ! — that  is,  Father  Fabbi 
says  so  himself;  but  Folkstone  need  not  be  anx- 
ious for  the  reputation  of  her  son.  A  Paris  jour- 
nalist has  also  pronounced  "  Paradise  Lost"  to  be 
a  translation  from  the  French,  and  Dumas  will 
probably  soon  be  declared  as  the  author  of  Hamlet ! 

We  despair  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  sweetness  which  pervades  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  nightingales.  Due  honor  is  done  to  the  Ger- 
mans for  their  love  of  these  matchless  songsters. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this ;  we  have  seen 
a  crowd  of  Bonn  students  hushed  into  silent  ec- 
stasy by  one  nightingale,  which,  in  1840,  used  to 
make  a  mile  of  wood  ring  with  her  nightly  melody. 
It  is  not  long  since — we  believe  it  was  in  the 
same  year — that  the  Prussian  authorities,  in  want 
of  money,  ordered  the  trees  round  Cologne  to  be 
felled  and  sold.  The  whole  ancient  city  of 
Agrippina  was  alive  with  terror ;  the  trees 
abounded  with  nightingales  which  the  Kolnische 
burgers  adored,  and  they  actually  bought  the  trees 
standing,  and  thus  preserved  them  for  the  nightin- 
gales, and  the  nightingale  music  for  Cologne ! 
But  Germany  has  done  more — it  has  written  down 
as  well  as  listened.  Mr.  Broderip  quotes  Bechsten, 
the  rhapsodist,  as  thus  interpreting  part  of  the 
song  of  a  favorite  nightingale.  Hark  to  the  note 
of  Philomela  ! — 

2^zozozozozozozozozozozo  zirrhading. 
Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze,  couar  ho  dze  hoi. 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai,  guaiagai  coricor 
dzio  dzio  pi. 

Of  which  we  will  only  say  that  we  hope  it  was 
more  harmonious  than  it  looks  ! 

We  may  balance  the  nightingales  with  the  pro- 
lific sky-larks — those  multipliers  who  are  slain  an- 
nually by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
who  never  seem  to  suffer  diminution.  Some  of 
Mr.  Broderip's  details  would  seem  incredible  were 
they  not  notorious  or  well  authenticated.  Their 
procreant  power  is  astounding  ;  and  were  there  an 
ornithological  "  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,"  the  skylarks, 
of  all  birds,  would  have  the  best  claim  to  profit  by 
its  enactments.  What  Bechsten  did  for  the  night- 
ingales, Ronsard  did  for  the  skylarks ;  and  we 
wonder  that  the  fact  has  escaped  so  acute  and  la- 
borious a  writer  as  Mr.  Broderip.  Ronsard.  the 
"  Prince  of  Poets"  of  his  time,  but  now  nearly 
forgotten,  was  born  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Pa- 
via,  as  if,  he  says  with  true  Gallic  complacency, 
Heaven  were  desirous  to  indemnify  France  for  the 
losses  she  had  sustained  in  that  battle !  His  pe- 
dantic quaintness  may  be  seen  in  his  address  to  his 
mistress — *'  Etes  vous  bien  ma  seule  estelediie?  " 
for  an  interpretation  of  which  expression,  when 
employed  by  Aristotle,  Hermolaus  Barbacus  is  said 


to  have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
devil !  The  following  is  Ronsard's  affected  imita- 
tion of  the  song  of  the  skylark  : — 

Elle  guindee  du  zephyr, 
Sublime  en  I'air  tire  et  revire ; 
Et  y  declique  un  joli  cris, 
Qui  rit,  querit,  et  tire  Fire 
Des  esprits,  mieux  que  je  n'ecris. 

This  reminds  us  of  Ennius,  when  he  says — 

Turn  tuba  terribili  sonitu  taratantara  dixit ; 

and  which  has  been  imitated  by  Swift  in  describ- 
ing some  of  the  glories  of  ancient  Dublin  : — 

The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate, 
Dub  dub  a  dub  dub ;  the  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  Tantara ;  while  all  the  boys  hollow ! 

Before  leaving  our  winged  friends  we  will  no- 
tice, with  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Broderip  advocates 
the  cause  of  the  much  maligned  cuckoo,  who,  we 
fear,  is  after  all,  but  a  sorry  fellow  ;  but  he  has 
his  use,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  of  his  being 
employed  to  regulate  the  balance  between  the  in- 
sects and  insect  devourers  ;  the  former  would  be 
exterminated  but  for  our  ancient  friend,  who  has 
has  been  known,  in  one  season,  to  destroy  not  less 
than  3,500,000  of  the  eggs  of  insectivorous  birds. 
On  this  bird,  as  upon  the  owl,  the  parrot,  the  tur- 
key, and  the  swan,  Mr.  Broderip  displays  an 
amount  of  learning  and  research  that  might  be 
envied  by  the  author  of  the  "  Mores  Catholici." 
Every  line  contains  information ;  we  can  only  re- 
cord the  fact — not  repeat  the  details.  We  may 
state,  however,  with  regard  to  the  much  disputed 
name  of  the  turkey,  which  is  a  Mexican  bird,  that 
the  author  suggests  that,  as  the  wattle  of  the  bkd, 
when  angry,  turns  from  red  to  a  turquoise  blue,  the 
latter  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  He  is 
of  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  turkey  was  not 
known  in  England  previous  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  seeing  that  it  did  not  figure  at  the  en- 
thronization  feast  of  George  Neville,  Archbishop  of 
York  ;  and  certainly,  if  it  were  not  there,  it  was 
because  it  was  not  procurable.  The  articles  at  that 
famous  passage  of  gastronomic  daring  reckoned  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  ;  and  we  can  assure  Dr. 
Musgrave  that,  had  the  guests  of  his  predecessors 
have  lived  to  the  present  year,  and  remained  a.  ta- 
ble the  whole  time,  there  would  have  been  more 
than  enough  of  remains  wherewith  to  furnish  forth 
the  modern  banquets  of  contemporary  enthroniza- 
tions.  Among  the  lesser  meats  were  four  hundred 
roasted  swans,  and  Lord  Willoughby,  unhappy 
man,  had  to  carve  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  died  of  it. 

Clarendon,  in  Wilts,  was  as  famous  for  its 
swannery  as  it  was  for  its  Constitutions.  Three 
yards  or  so  of  stone  alone  remain  to  tell  the  spot 
where  these  famous  documents  were  framed,  but 
the  very  memory  of  the  swannery  has  disappeared. 
Salisbury  people,  however,  know  that  there  is  vir- 
tue in  the  Clarendon  woods  to  compensate  for  it. 
A  good  pheasant   is   not  to  be   despised    when 
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*  Swannes  wylhe  haudron"   are  erased  from  the 

*  Cook's  Directory." 

Swans  would  appear  to  have  a  foresight  of  dan- 
ger denied  to  man  ;  and  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Broderip's  interesting  pages  in  confirmation 
of  it.  We  will  satisfy  ourselves  with  saying  that 
all  the  author's  illustrative  anecdotes  are  good  in 
themselves  and  generally  narrated  with  felicity  : 
they  remind  us  of  many  we  have  heard  from  the 
late  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  before  he  was 
Dean  of  Manchester.  Even  these  we  will  not  re- 
peat, because  they  may  have  already  appeared  in 
print ;  at  all  events,  they  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  formed  part  of  a  circle  at  a  cover- 
side  in  Yorkshire,  and  who  have  hardly  been 
aroused  from  wrapt  attention  to  the  good  natural- 
ist's tales  of  winged  favorites,  by  the  thrilling  cry 
of  Hark,  Away! 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Broderip's  work  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  animals,  wild,  tame, 
authenticated,  and  fabulous  :  the  social  dog,  the 
selfish  cat,  the  jibing  ape  and  chattering  monkey, 
the  old  world  jockoes  void  of  tails,  and  the 
new  world  jockoes  having  the  caudal  appendage. 
To  these  are  added  a  remarkably  amusing  and 
complete  chapter  upon  the  gentle  yet  majestic, 
the  crafty  yet  philosophical,  elephant — a  chapter 
neither  of  less  amusement  nor  perfection  upon 
land  and  sea  dragons,  and  upon  those  foul-smelling 
amphibious  and  terrestrial  dragons  which  may 
once  have  been  found  in  reality,  but  which  now 
only  linger  in  and  render  unsavory  the  visionary 
regions  of  romance. 

The  Teal  dog-fancier — by  which  term  we  mean 
the  real  protector  of  that  animal,  of  which  a 
French  writer  has  said,  "  les  chiens  n'ont  pas  de 
philosophisme  ;  ils  meurent  de  la  mort  de  leur  ami" 
— will  be  delighted  with  the  pages  given  to  the 
origin,  habits,  ability,  in  short,  complete  history, 
of  the  dog  in  all  its  varieties,  from  the  lord  of 
them  all  down  to  the  turnspit.  Into  this  we  can- 
not enter  ;  we  only  notice  it  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  want  to  be  guided  to  where  full  knowl- 
edge on  these  points  may  be  gained  ;  and  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  stating  that  Mr.  Broderip  satis- 
factorily proves  the  wolf  to  be  the  race  from  which 
the  very  curs,  even  the  French  roquet,  may  claim 
a  descent  of  nobility.  Of  the  instinct  or  reason 
of  this  useful  and  affectionate  animal  many  amus- 
ing anecdotes  are  given  :  perhaps  the  best  is  one 
borrowed  from  Bewick,  and  which  we  cite  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers.  The  dog,  which  is 
the  hero  of  the  story,  was  left  in  December,  1784, 
by  a  smuggling  vessel,  near  Boomer,  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland  : — 

Finding  himself  deserted  he  began  to  worry  sheep, 
and  did  so  much  damage  that  he  became  the  terror 
of  the  country  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  We 
are  assured  that  when  he  caught  a  sheep  he  bit  a 
hole  in  its  right  side,  and,  after  eating  the  tallow 
about  the  kidneys,  left  it ;  several  of  them  thus  lac- 
erated were  found  alive  by  the  shepherds,  and,  be- 
ing taken  proper  care  of,  some  of  them  recovered 
and  afterwards  had  lambs.  From  his  delicacy  in 
this  lespect,  the  destruction  he  made  may  in  some 


measure  be  conceived  ;  as  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  fat  of  one  sheep  in  a  day  would  not  satisfy  his 
hunger.  The  farmers  were  so  much  alarmed  by 
his  depredations  that  various  means  were  used  for 
his  destruction  ;  they  frequently  pursued  him  with 
hounds,  greyhounds,  &c. ;  but  when  the  dogs  came 
up  with  him  he  laid  down  on  his  back,  as  if  suppli- 
cating for  mercy,  and  in  this  position  they  never 
hurt  him ;  he,  therefore,  lay  quietly  taking  his  lest 
till  the  hunters  approached,  wlien  he  made  off  with- 
out being  followed  by  the  hounds,  till  they  were 
again  excited  to  the  pursuit,  w  hich  always  termi- 
nated unsuccessfully.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  was  one  day  pursued  from  llowick  to  upwards 
of  thirty  miles  distance,  but  returned  thither  and 
killed  sheep  the  same  evening.  His  constant  resi- 
dence during  the  day  was  upon  a  rock  on  the  Neugh 
Hill,  near  Ho  wick,  ichere  he  had  a  vieiv  of  four  roads 
that  aj/proached  it;  and  in  March,  1785,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts,  he  was  at  last  shot  there. 

Now,  (says  Mr.  Broderip,)  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ruse  whereby  he  regularly  saved  himself  from 
his  pursuers,  this  was  very  like  communing  with 
himself,  and,  as  a  result,  taking  up  the  best  possi- 
ble position  for  his  security  under  existing  circum- 
stances— a  position  whicji  enabled  him  to  baffle  his 
enemies  for  upwards  of  a  year.  What  is  this,  if  it 
be  not  reason  I 

At  all  events,  this  instinct,  which  never  deceives 
an  animal,  is  very  like  that  human  reason  which 
man  exercises  so  often  only  for  the  furthering  of 
his  earthly  interests. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  instinct  and  memory  or 
experience  of  dogs  are  seldom  exercised  but  for 
their  advantage.  A  few  years  ago  we  possessed  a 
greyhound  which  was  an  unequalled  courser,  but 
which  was  disqualified  for  any  and  all  coursing 
meetings  from  her  inveterate  habits  of  poaching. 
She  would  escape  from  the  kennel,  repair  to  the 
best  coursing  ground,  start  a  hare,  kill  it,  and  after 
devouring  what  she  chose  of  it,  bury  the  rest,  and 
repair  to  her  well-secreted  treasure  when  opportu- 
nity offered  or  appetite  impelled.  No  punishment 
could  break  her  of  this  illegal  habit ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  no  greyhound  was  ever  coupled  to  run  with 
her  to  which  she  did  not  communicate  some  of  her 
wild  propensities  and  amusing  cunning. 

Dogs,  again,  will  be  self-denying,  or  may  be  taught 
to  be.  Captain  Leon  Jablonski,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  among  the  gallant  gentlemen  of  his  country 
sojourning  in  England,  and  who  is  very  favorably 
known  to  literature  by  his  English  version  of  the 
"  Conrad  Wallenrod"  of  the  highly  gifted  poet- 
patriot  Mickiewicz,  lately  possessed  a  favorite  dog 
called  Oscar.  Under  whatever  degree  of  hunger 
Oscar  might  be  laboring  he  would  accept  no  food, 
however  inviting,  that  was  offered  him  in  the  name 
of  a  Russian.  The  dog's  eyes  would  sparkle 
at  the  sight  of  the  Barmecidal  banquet ;  but  if  it 
were  presented  to  him  with  the  words,  "  Take  it 
from  a  Russian,"  Oscar  would  sigh  and  turn  away ; 
it  might  be  pressed  upon  him,  but  the  hungry  dog 
would  still  gravely  but  pertinaciously  refuse,  till 
the  words,  without  any  encouraging  change  in  the 
tone  of  voice,  "Take  it  from  a  Pole,"  would  re- 
store Oscar  to  good  humor,  and  he  would  fall  to 
with  alacrity  at  so  acceptable  a  bidding. 
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In  the  chapter  on  dogs,  Mr.  Broderip  could  not 
well  avoid  a  notice  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia. 
Into  this  he  enters  with  brevity  and  skill,  showing 
how  it  arises,  how  it  may  be  detected,  and  how  it 
may  be  suspected  where  it  does  not  exist.  Hap- 
pily it  is  a  rare  disease — more  rare,  perhaps,  than 
is  commonly  suspected — seeing  that  it  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous, not  a  self-originating  malady ;  it  must  be 
communicated ;  and  no  dog  can  possibly  have  the 
disease  without  his  having  been  bitten  by  another 
dog.  Hot  weather,  close  confinement,  and  no 
water,  are  considered  sure  impelling  causes ;  these 
may  render  a  dog  savage  and  dangerous,  but  they 
cannot,  of  themselves,  produce  hydrophobia.  In 
Egypt,  where  dogs  most  abound — where  they  are 
thoroughly  neglected,  cruelly  ill-treated,  suffer  from 
heat  and  want,  and  never  have  food  or  water  but 
what  they  procure  for  themselves — in  Egypt  hydro- 
phobia is  entirely  unknown. 

To  Egypt  and  its  vicinities  Mr.  Broderip  assigns 
the  family  cradle  of  our  domesticated  acquaintance, 
the  cat,  and  with  every  appearance  of  reason  ;  our 
very  tabbies  have  Nubian  blood  in  them.  In  an- 
cient Mizraim,  and,  indeed,  in  modern  Egypt,  a 
great  distinction  of  treatment  was  experienced  by 
the  canine  and  the  feline  races ;  the  former  always 
was  and  still  remains  an  unclean  animal — almost  as 
impure  as  that  "  father  of  dirt,"  the  hog.  But,  in 
the  olden  time  especially,  Egypt  was  the  paradise 
of  puss  ;  and  when  a  cat  died  in  a  house  the  entire 
household  put  themselves  into  mourning,  and  showed 
their  sorrow  at  the  catastrophe  by  shaving  their  eye- 
brows I 

The  animal  mechanism  of  this  lion  of  the  mice  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  work  that  the  creature 
has  to  do.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  claws  are 
retracted  and  sheathed  within  the  folds  of  the  in- 
teguments, so  that  they  may  be  unworn  by  ordinary 
progression  and  always  ready  for  use,  is  a  most 
beautiful  consentaneous  arrangement  of  bone,  elastic 
ligament  and  tendon.  *  *  *  Her  movable  spine  en- 
ables her  to  turn  in  an  almost  inconceivably  small 
compass  ;  and,  with  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
posterior  extremities  and  her  clutching  claws,  she 
is  up  a  tree  in  an  instant.  *  *  *  A  kitten,  three 
parts  grown,  is  very  much  given  to  the  pastime  of 
tormenting  mice  ere  they  kill.  The  mouse,  in  its 
paroxysm  of  terror,  leaps  aloft :  the  cat  secures  the 
victim  with  a  bound.  She  then  remains  quite  quiet, 
giving  the  panting  trembler  time  to  recover,  and 
presently  the  poor  mouse  attempts  to  steal  off 
gently.  She  suffers  him  to  go  on — he  quickens  his 
pace — he  is  near  the  door — you  feel  almost  certain 
that  he  is  safe :  bounce  she  pitches  on  the  wretch 
and  has  him  secure.  *  *  *  Sometimes  a  cat  with 
kittens  will  slightly  cripple  two  or  three  young  rats 
which  she  keeps  under  surveillance,  occasionally 
turning  out  one  for  the  sport  and  practice  of  herself 
and  family.  But  a  cat  knows  better  than  to  pursue 
this  system  with  a  bird  which  she  has  knocked 
down  with  a  coup  de  patte ;  no  :  she  kills  the  winged 
prey  at  once. 

In  attempt  to  escape,  and  in  ardor  of  pursuit, 
death  sometimes  falls  upon  both  the  fleer  and  the 
follower.  A  year  or  two  ago,  on  removing  a  por- 
tion of  wainscoting  at  "  The  Chancellors" — the 
then  residence  of  Mr.  John  Bowyer  Nicholls,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Hammersmith — the 
skeletons  of  a  rat  and  a  cat  were  discovered.  The 
rat  was  a  short  way  in  advance  of  the  cat,  and 
both  had  reached  an  extremity  at  which  neither 
could  go  further  nor  turn  back.  The  curvature 
of  the  spine  in  the  cat  would  seem  to  imply  that 
she  had  tried  to  avail  herself  of  its  flexibility,  but 
in  vain  ;  the  intended  victim  and  the  destroyer 
died  a  slow  and  hideous  death  in  the  snare  into 
which  the  one  had  been  driven  and  the  other  had 
fallen.  The  skeleton  of  poor  puss  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  well-known  surgeon, 
of  Montague  House,  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  Broderip  quotes  various  authorities  to  show 
or  to  disprove  that  the  wild  and  the  tame  cat  are 
of  common  origin,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  one 
and  the  same  animal.  The  best  arguments  against 
the  theory  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  actual  differences  which  exist  in  the  two, 
which  are  fully  detailed,  and  which  many  will  deem 
conclusive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  a 
so-called  wild  cat  is  nothing  more  than  the  do- 
mesticated cat,  who  has,  like  a  prodigal,  chosen  to 
run  so.  We  have  seen  many  such  on  Goldsbrough 
Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  among  the  covers  of  which 
rabbits  abound,  and  there  is  good  living  for  a  cat 
of  loose  habits.  But  the  real  wild  cats  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  woods  about  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland,  and  in  the  covers  adjacent  to 
Dunkeld,  near  Perth,  as  also  in  those  of  Blair 
Atholl  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  have  much 
more  of  the  actual  tiger  in  them.  The  genuine 
wild  cat,  like  those  we  have  seen,  is  a  very  for 
midable  animal — daring,  ferocious,  and  of  great 
strength.  It  springs  like  a  tiger  from  covert  and 
will  face  a  man,  who,  however,  with  a  good  stick 
may  easily  master  them.  A  child,  however,  op- 
posite so  hungry  and  so  predatory  an  opponent, 
would  have  no  chance :  for  our  own  parts,  we  al- 
ways considered  it  discreet  courage  to  give  this 
formidable  animal  a  wide  berth  when  we  found  it 
not  determined  to  do  the  same  by  ourselves.  If 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  took  to  his  heels,  as  Thierry 
affirms  he  did,  when  threatened  by  a  Sicilian 
bumpkin,  a  prudent,  unarmed  man,  in  these  un- 
chivalrous  times,  may  decline  to  contest  possession 
of  a  forest  path  with  an  undoubted  wild  cat,  with- 
out losing  his  honor  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his 
skin. 

Like  all  other  close  writers  and  acute  research- 
ers, Mr.  Broderip  shivers  to  atoms  some  of  the 
cherished  legends  which  we  learned  in  our  child- 
hood, kept  warm  till  we  were  men,  and  now  love 
to  tell  to  childhood  again.  But  between  man  and 
man,  inter  nos,  we  believe  that  all  legends,  of 
whatever  complexion,  boast  of  the  same  origin  and 
enjoy  an  equal  paucity  of  reasonable  foundation  : 
they  all  come  from  the  prolific  story-tellers  of  the 
East.     Amphitryon  is  but  a  Hindoo  novel,*  and 

*  The  origin  of  the  classical  story  of  Amphitryon  may 
be  found  narrated  in  Dow's  "  Hindostan."  If  we  remem- 
ber ri^rhtly,  it  is  given  in  a  note  in  French.  It  is  more 
amusiii"-  th;^n  Moliere  ;  but  it  is  also  unfortunately  less 
delicate^han  Plautus  ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  reproduce 
it.   With  regard  to  the  eastern  origin  of  the  legendary  por 
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Whittington  originally  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  "  cat"  of  our  city  hero  has  been 
long  proved,  by  dry  and  almost  unacceptable  truth, 
to  have  been  neither  the  animal  nor  the  name  of  a 
but  the  name  of  a  particular  species  of 
3I :  the  old  name  was  catta. 


Does  not  the  profound  Bailey,  in  his  edition  of 
"  Facciolatus  and  Forcellius,"  acknowledge  this 
when,  under  the  word  catta,  he  says  : — "  Videtur 
genus  esse  navigii,  quod  et  Angli  nos  dicimus,  a 
CAT?"  Did  not  Phillip  once  build  a  great  ship, 
and  how  was  it  named  ?  "  Tandem  (says  the  eru- 
dite Aldrovandus,)  catus  erat  navis  genus  ;  legi- 
mus  enim  in  annalibus  Flandriae  a  Philippe  Bur- 
gundione  grandem  navim  cati  nomine  aedificatam 
fuisse,  quae  valli  instar  esse  videbatur  ;  nee  prater 
rationem  cum  catae  naves  apud  Gellium  etiam  le- 
gantur." 

To  this  we  will  add  that  the  name  is  by  no 
means  extinct.  Under  the  word  chat,  Boiste,  in 
his  great  "  Dictionary,"  says  that  it  is  a  name 
given  to  vessels  in  the  north  which  have  but  one 
deck  : — "  A^aisseau  du  N.  a  un  pont."  Newcas- 
tle collier  vessels  are  still  familiarly  called  cats; 
and  Whittington  was  the  owner  of  coal  mines. 

The  descent  of  Whittington  has  been  as  much 
misrepresented  as  the  instrument  of  his  fortunes. 
The  following  extract  will  show  this  :  it  will  also 
suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  holders  and  oc- 
cupiers of  Whittington's  College,  now  standing 
near  Highgate  Archway,  keep  to  the  terms  where- 
by they  were  alone  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
founder's  benevolence.  It  were  a  fine  question 
for  the  amiable  Lord  John  Manners  to  agitate  ;  it 
were  a  nicer  question  for  all  the  courts  of  law  to 
decide  whether  neglect  of  praying  for  the  souls 
of  specified  persons  would  involve  a  forfeiture  of 
possession  ! 

Whittington,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  his  own 
will,  was  a  knight's  son,  and  more  obliged  to  an 
English  king  and  prince  than  to  any  African  mon- 
arch for  his  riches ;  for  when  he  founded  Whit- 
tington College,  and  left  a  maintenance  for  so  many 
people,  they  were,  as  Stow  records  it,  (for  this 
maintenance,)  bound  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of 
Richard  Whittington  and  Alice  his  wife,  their 
founders ;  and  for  Sir  William  Whittington  and 
Dame  Joan  his  wife  ;  and  for  Sir  Hugh  Fitzwarren 
and  Dame  Molde  his  wife ;  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  the  said  Richard  Whittington  and  Alice  his 
wife  ;  for  Kmg  Richard  II.,  and  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, Duke  of  Gloucester,  special  lords  and  pro- 
moters of  the  said  Richard  Whittington,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  and  on  the  subject  of  ca^-s  gener- 
ally, we  may  observe  that,  for  the  sake  of  indulg- 
ing their  sympathies,  they   will  occasionally  do 

lL'i7n^^^*'"'T''"'' 0'^°'^'  ?K^-  C^ofeOuseley  quotes 
the  followmsf  from  a  Persian  MS. :-"  In  the  lentil  cen 
tury  one  Keis,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  of  Siraf,  embarked 
lor  India  with  his  sole  property,  a  cat.  There  he  fortu- 
nately arrived  at  a  tune  when  the  palace  was  so  infested 
by  rats  and  mice  that  they  invaded  the  king's  food  and 
persons  were  emoloyed  to  drive  them  from  the  royal 'ban 

auet.  Keis  produced  his  cat  ;  the  noxious  animals  soon 
isappeared,  and  magnificent  rewards  were  bestowed  on 
the  adventurer  of  Siraf,  who  returned  to  that  city  and 
afterwards,  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  in  the 
wlaiid  which,  from  him,  has  been  named  'Keis 'or  ac- 
cording to  the  Persians,  '  Keish.'  " 


violence  to  their  antipathies.  A  cat  loves  fish, 
but  has  a  horror  of  water ;  but  we  have  seen  this 
horror  surmounted  in  order  to  gain  the  fish.  We 
remember  seeing,  at  the  Ecole  de  Natation,  on  the 
Seine,  a  very  fine  cat  which. would  not  only  watch 
the  fish  as  they  glided  past  her,  but  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  plunge  into  the  rapid  stream  whenever  she 
saw  that  the  prey  was  in  her  reach.  She  went 
in  with  the  rush  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  never 
failed  in  catching  the  fish  in  her  mouth,  and  came 
out  as  sleek  as  an  otter.  The  fish  was  devoured 
alive  ;  and,  when  finished,  pnss  was  ever  ready 
to  dash  in  again  for  more.  She  will  doubtless  be 
remembered  by  many  who  resorted  to  the  locality 
at  the  same  time  to  witness  the  feats  in  swimming 
performed  there  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Doug- 
las and  his  English  tutor,  now  some  quarter  of  a 
century  agone. 

There  is  more  fun,  without  there  being  an  iota 
less  of  amusement  or  instruction,  in  the  pages 
dedicated  to  the  description  and  history  of  the 
monkey  and  the  ape,  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  book.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Broderip  discourages  the  old  Monboddo  theory, 
that  man  is  so  nearly  connected  with  the  monkey 
as  to  be  one,  with  the  simple  deduction  of  the 
tail.  The  fact  is,  that  they  are  more  unlike  and 
wider  apart  than  Monmouth  and  Macedon  :  some- 
thing alike,  but  yet  very  different  withal.  These 
and  other  details  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  while  in  the  mean  time  we  give  them 
a  taste  of  the  author's  quality  in  story-telling 
when  monkeys  are  the  heroes  : — 

Jacko  was  permitted  to  make  one  at  the  dinner- 
table,  where  he  was  seated  in  a  child's  high  chair 
next  to  his  master,  and  took  off  his  glass  of  perry- 
and-water  in  the  same  time  and  measure  with  his 
patron.  *  *  *  One  of  these  apricot-tarts  enriched 
the  board  at  a  small  dinner  party,  and  was  placed 
nearly  opposite  to  Jacko,  who  occupied  his  usual 
station.  The  host  helped  one  and  another  to  some  of 
this  exquisite  tart,  but  he  had  forgot  poor  Jacko, 
who  had  been  devouring  it  with  his  eyes,  and  was 
too  well-bred  to  make  any  indecorous  snatch  at  the 
attraction,  as  most  monkeys  would  have  done.  At 
last  Jacko  could  stand  it  no  longer  :  so,  looking  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  finally  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  guests  opposite,  he  quietly  lifted  up  his  hand 
behind  his  master's  back  and  gave  his  tail  such  a 
tug  as  made  the  powder  fly,  withdrew  his  hand  in 
an  instant,  and  sat  with  a  vacant  expression  of  the 
greatest  innocence.  People  don't  Uke  to  have  their 
tails  pulled.  His  master  gave  him  a  look,  and 
Jacko  gave  him  another,  but  even  the  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  Hogarth's  monkey  on  the  offending  bear's 
back  fell  short  of  it.  It  said,  as  plainly  as  look  could 
speak,  "Don't  be  angry — don't  thrash  me — they 
did  n't  see  it — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  must  have 
a  bit  of  that  apricot-tart."  He  was  forgiven  and 
helped. 

Le  Vaillant's  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Africa 
has  afforded  Mr.  Broderip  some  interesting  and 
diverting  details  touching  the  monkey.  The  fol- 
lowing is  among  the  best  ;  and  it  proves  that, 
however  crafty  the  monkey,  he  may  sometimes 
find  a  craftier  than  he  : — 
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To  tear  up  these  roots,  Kees  (the  monkey)  pur- 
sued a  very  ingenious  method,  which  afforded  me 
much  amusement.  He  laid  hold  of  the  tuft  of 
leaves  with  his  teeth,  and,  pressino-  his  four  paws 
firmly  ag^ainst  the  earth  and  drawing-  his  head  back- 
wards, the  root  generally  followed.  When  this 
method  (vvliich  required  considerable  force)  did  not 
succeed,  he  seized  the  tuft  as  before  as  close  to  the 
earth  as  he  could,  then  throwing  his  heels  over  his 
head  the  root  always  yielded  to  the  jerk  which  he 
gave  it.  In  our  marches,  when  he  found  himself 
tired,  he  got  upon  the  back  of  one  of  my  dogs, 
which  had  the  complaisance  to  carry  him  for  whole 
hours  together.  One  only,  that  was  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  rest,  ought  to  have  served  him 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  cunning  animal  well 
knew  how  to  avoid  this  drudgery.  The  moment 
he  perceived  Kees  on  his  shoulders  he  remained 
motionless,  and  suffered  the  caravan  to  pass  on 
without  ever  stirring  from  the  spot.  The  timorous 
Kees  still  persisted ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
lose  sight  of  us  he  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
both  he  and  the  dog  ran  with  all  their  might  to 
overtake  us.  For  fear  of  being  surprised,  the  dog 
dexterously  suffered  him  to  get  before  him,  and 
watched  him  with  great  attention.  In  short,  he 
had  acquired  an  ascendency  over  my  whole  pack, 
for  which  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  instinct. 

The  monkey  tribe  in  general,  and  the  Wande- 
rows  in  particular,  are  famed  (the  latter  in  an 
especial  degree)  for  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
their  looks  and  their  absolute  cunning.  The  au- 
thor, speaking  of  one  which  used  to  be  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  collection,  then  in  its  infancy, 
in  Bruton  street,  says  : — 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  peculiarly 
innocent ;  but  he  was  shy,  very  shy,  and  not  to  be 
approached  with  impunity  by  those  who  valued 
their  head-gear.  He  would  sit  demurely  on  his 
cross-perch,  pretending  to  look  another  way,  or  to 
examine  a  nut-shell  for  some  remnant  of  kernel,  till 
a  proper  victim  came  within  his  reach,  when  down 
the  pole  he  rushed  and  up  he  was  again  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  leaving  the  bare-headed  sur- 
prised one  minus  his  hat  at  least,  which  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  undergoing  a  variety  of  meta- 
morphosis under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  grinning 
ravislier.  *  *  It  was  whispered — horrcscimus  ref- 
erentio — that  he  once  scalped  a  bishop  who  ven- 
tured too  near,  notwithstanding  the  caution  given 
to  his  lordship  by  another  dignitary  of  the  church, 
and  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made 
to  give  up,  with  much  mouthing  and  chattering, 
th.'3  well-powdered  wig  which  he  had  profanely 
transferred  froui  the  bishop's  head  to  his  own.  The 
lords  spiritual  of  the  present  day,  with  one  or  two 
laudable  exceptions,  are  safe  from  such  sacrilege ; 
now  it  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  take  a  wig 
off  a  bishop  as  it  once  was  to  take  the  breeks  off  a 
Highlander. 

The  Wanderovv  is  sagacious  as  well  as  cunning. 
We  remember,  some  years  since,  standing  before 
the  large  cage  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  witnessing  the  endless  gambols  of  various 
ecstatic  members  of  the  Simian  race.  To  a  Wande- 
row  which  came  near  us  we  presented  a  very  hot 
ginger-lozenge,  which  he  seized  and  bit  with  great 
avidity.     The  hot  morsel,  however,  puzzled  and 


annoyed  him  extremely :  he  turned  it  about, 
smelled  it,  tried  his  tongue  on  it,  but  remained 
dissatisfied.  At  length,  after  a  look  of  absurdly 
profound  cogitation,  he  rushed  to  a  little  trough 
of  water  which  was  in  one  corner  of  the  cage, 
into  which  he  plunged  the  lozenge  and  held  it  un- 
derneath the  surface  for  some  time  :  he  then  alter- 
nately licked  and  immersed  it,  apparently  to  his 
great  satisfaction  ;  and  when  he  felt  the  ginger 
again  "hot  i'  the  mouth,"  he  reverted  to  the 
remedy  of  again  holding  it  in  the  water  until  he 
thought  there  had  been  a  sufficiency  of  the  cooling 
fluid  imbibed  to  render  the  lozenge  once  more  pal- 
atable to  him. 

But  we  must  leave  our  active  and  sprightly 
friends  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  grand  and 
goodly  sight  of  elephants  which  Mr.  Broderip  has 
arranged  with  taste  and  skill  for  the  public  satis- 
faction. Every  portion  of  his  book  has  its  attrac- 
tions and  is  secure  of  popular  applause  ;  but  none 
will  prove  more  attractive  to  the  scientific  inquirer, 
nor  gain  more  applause  from  youthful  curiosity, 
than  this  elaborate  yet  dashing  division  of  the 
"  Zoological  Recreations."  In  it  we  have  nar- 
rated with  great  fidelity,  and  with  rare  absence  of 
ostentatious  display  of  learning  on  a  subject  on 
which  the  author  has  displayed  much  learning, 
the  natural  history,  the  uses,  the  habits,  the  sym- 
pathies and  the  antipathies  of  this  huge  yet  gen- 
tle lord  of  brutes.  We  have  brilliant  pages  of 
ancient  and  modern  narrative  touching  the  nature 
and  the  doings  of  this  obese  yet  not  ungrateful 
"nce.  We  see  how  he  figured  in  ancient  proces- 
sions and  of  what  he  is  capable  in  modern  shows. 
We  read  with  wonder  of  the  profuse  expenditure 
lavished  in  the  building  of  temporary  theatres  in 
which  he  was  to  perform,  and  where  human 
brutes  were  to  behold  and  applaud.  We  are  told 
of  his  dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  of  his  writing 
Greek,  of  his  speaking  in  human  accents,  and  of 
the  passions,  dispositions,  influences,  caprices,  and 
reason,  by  which  he  is  now  ruled  and  anon  mis- 
led. 

The  elephant  resembles  the  great  lexicographer 
in  more  things  than  in  wisdom  and  unwieldiness. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  able  to  abstain  from  wine  alto- 
gether, but  never  to  be  moderate  when  he  did 
take  it :  so  old  Topsell  tells  us  in  his  quaint  way 
that  the  elephant  "  will  forbeare  drinke  eight  dales 
together,  and  drinke  wine  to  drunkennesse  like  an 
ape."  The  same  writer,  translating  Pliny,  says: 
"  Elephants  live  upon  the  fruits  of  plants  and 
roots,  and  with  their  trunks  and  heads  overthrow 
the  tops  of  trees,  and  eat  the  boughs  and  bodies  of 
them,  and  many  times  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  he 
devoureth  chameleons,  whereby  he  is  poisoned  and 
dieth  if  he  eat  not  immediately  a  wild  olive."  Of 
which  Mr.  Broderip  pertinently  says,  that  "  the 
bane  and  antidote  are  equally  credible."  The 
last  named  gentleman  cites  Johnston's  "  Constancy 
of  Nature"  to  show  the  lavish  expenditure  with 
which  wealthy  Romans  purchased  the  transient 
favors  of  the  multitude  in  raising  structures  to  en- 
dure but  for  "a  little  month"  wherein  to  display 
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the  feats  of  elephants,  and  the  fights  of  other  ani- 
mals, including  the  human  biped. 

The  theatre  of  Marcus  Scaurus  was  a  temporary 
work,  and  the  use  thereof  was  to  be  scarce  for  one 
month  ;  yet  it  had  three  floores,  in  which  there 
were  300  marble  pillares.  The  lowest  part  of  the 
theatre  was  all  of  marble,  the  middle  wasof  glasse, 
and  the  uppermost  was  gilded.  The  inferior  pil- 
lares were  fourty  feet  long,  and  between  them  were 
3,000  brazen  statues.  The  whole  theatre  was  so 
capacious  that  it  would  contayn  80,000  men. 

Electors  were  bribed  in  more  majestic  fashion 
in  the  olden  day  than  they  are  in  these  our  degen- 
erate times ;  we  question  if  a  Jew  candidate,  who 
should  possess  granaries  of  Pactolus  dust,  would 
purchase  senatorial  honors  under  Queen  Victoria 
at  much  above  a  week's  income.  The  Roman, 
more  stupendously  corrupt,  staked  his  all  for  the 
public  voice ;  and,  if  he  lost,  he  was  content  to 
retire  into  obscurity,  cut  his  own  wood,  and,  like 
the  philosophical  Epictetus,  have  his  service  mod- 
estly performed  by  a  single  and  a  wrinkled  An- 
dlla  ! 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  instinct  of  the  elephant 
which  warns  it  never  to  trust  its  immense  weight 
to  any  doubtful  support.  It  is  certainly  the  tri- 
umph of  teaching  which  brings  the  elephant  to  dis- 
regard this  instinct.  When  we  contemplate  this 
huge  monster,  that  cannot  be  tempted  to  pass  a 
wooden  bridge  or  tread  a  stage  till  it  has  satisfied 
itself  of  its  sufficient  strength — in  a  similar  situa- 
tion the  fame  of  all  biped  rope-dancers,  as  Mr. 
Broderip  remarks,  fades  before  the  nicely  adjusted 
skill  of  the  gigantic  quadruped.  One  of  the  great- 
est wonders  of  them  was,  that  they  could  mount 
up  and  climb  against  a  rope  ;  but,  more  wonderful, 
that  they  should  slide  down  again  with  their  head 
downwards.  This  last  feat  is  attested  by  Pliny. 
Suetonius,  in  his  "  Life  of  Nero,"  attests  to  mat- 
ters scarcely  less  wonderful:  *' Ludis,  quos  pro 
»ternitate  imperii  susceptos  appellari  maximos  vo- 
luit  ex  utroque  ordine  et  sexa  plerique  ludicras 
partes  sustinuerunt.  Notissimus  eques  Romanus 
elephanio  supersedens  per  catadronum  decucurrit.'' 
Something  like  this  has  been  exhibited  in  the  minor 
circles  of  Batty  and  Franconi.  We  have  seen 
elephants  dance  on  the  rope,  as  in  Nero  and  Gal- 
ba's  time ;  but  we  have  lacked  the  remainder  of 
the  exciting  spectacle— we  have  never  been  gratified 
by  beholding  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Palmerston 
on  their  backs!  But,  as  Mr.  Broderip  tells  us, 
the  crowning  exhibition  of  all  is  to  be  found  re- 
corded in  Pliny.  Four  elephants,  we  are  informed, 
advancing  along  ropes,  bore  in  litters  other  elephants 
personating  that  interesting  situation  in  which  the 
Roman  ladies  were  wont  to  call  upon  Juno  Lucina 
Mr.  Broderip  cites,  as  a  modern  feat  comparable 
to  this,  which  we  can  hardly  allow  it  to  be,  though 
not  void  of  the  marvellous,  that  exhibited  at  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  France's  brother,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  man  rode  on  horseback 
along  a  rope.  Whether  the  horse  was  shod  '♦  with 
felt,"  says  the  author,  does  not  appear.  Who 
doubts,  says  Gay — 


Who  doubts  that  elephants  are  found 
For  science  and  for  sense  renowned  ? 

How  they  by  travel  understand 

The  language  of  another  land. 

Let  those  who  question  this  report 

To  Pliny's  ancient  page  resort. 

How  learned  was  that  sagacious  breed  : 

Wlio  now  (like  them)  the  Greek  can  read? 

The  passage  in  Pliny,  alluded  to  by  Gay,  will 
be  found  in  lib.  viii.,  c.  3,  of  his  "  Natural  His- 
tory," wherein  we  are  told  that  Mutianus,  who  was 
so  far  a  Latin  sort  of  Whitlington  that  he  bore  the 
honors  of  the  consulate  three  times,  declared  that 
there  was  one  who  had  posiiively  learned  Greek, 
and  could  write  in  that  language  the  phrase  which 
Pliny  thus  renders  in  Latin  : — "  Ipse  ego  haec 
scripsi,  et  spolia  Celtica  dicavi."  As  there  never 
was  a  wonderful  story  which  might  not  be  capped 
by  one  crammed  still  more  full  of  horrors,  so  may 
this.  The  man  who  professed  that  he  had  climbed 
up  to  the  moon  and  driven  a  nail  through  it,  found 
another  traveller  who  had  been  to  the  other  side 
of  the  same  moon  and  clinched  that  very  nail — so 
do  we  meet  in  Pliny  with  wonder  outdoing  won- 
der. "  This  is  known  for  certain,  (says  he,  in 
Philemon  Holland's  version  of  the  '  Naturalist,') 
that  upon  a  time  there  was  an  elephant  among  the 
rest,  not  so  good  of  capacity  to  take  out  his  lessons, 
and  learn  that  which  was  taught  him  ;  and,  being 
beaten  and  beaten  again  for  that  blockish  and  dull 
head  of  his,  was  found  studying  and  conning  those 
feats  in  the  night  which  he  had  been  learning  in 
the  day-time." 

Pliny  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ele- 
phants of  his  and  preceding  ages  carried  their 
accomplishments  so  far  as  to  actually  speak !  It 
was  left  for  a  more  modern  writer  to  effect  this. 
Mr.  Broderip  shall  tell  the  story ;  his  authority  is 
Acosta  : — 

He  tells  us  that  at  Cochin  there  was  an  elephant 
that  worked  with  human  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
had  one  day  done  a  good  day's  work,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  made  more  than  ordinary  exertions 
and  he  was  fatigued  ;  when  the  governor  of  the  port 
decreed  that  he  should  assist  in  launching  a  vessel. 
To  the  astonishment  of  those  who  knew  the  willing- 
ness and  docility  of  the  good-natured  beast,  the  gov- 
ernor's order  was  met  by  the  most  cool  disregard 
on  the  part  of  the  overwrought  elephant.  Caresses 
and  threats  were  resorted  to  without  the  slightest 
effect,  when  the  governor,  as  a  last  resource,  elevat- 
ing his  voice,  commanded  him  to  execute  the  task 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  This  appeal 
to  the  elephant's  loyalty  was  not  made  in  vain.  To 
the  joy  and  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  he  answered, 
"  I  will !  I  will !" — and  immediately  applied  himself 
to  his  task,  which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  on  record  of 
the  speechifying  power  of  the  elephant ;  though  the 
other  speeches  are  in  the  same  laconic  style. 

Doubtless  they  are,  and  in  the  same  Malabar 
dialect.  We  can  understand  an  elephant  declaring 
in  this  dialect,  "  I  will !  I  will !"  for  he  has  noth° 
ing  to  do  but  scream  "  Hoo !  hoo  !"  which  is  good 
Cochinese  for  the  affirmative,  and  which,  moreover. 
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he  is  in  the  habit  of  repeating  in  every  country, 
every  day,  and  under  all  circnmstances,  perhaps  a 
thousand  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  had  been 
something,  indeed,  had  the  elephant  spoken  good 
English,  like  that  wonderful  horse  of  Lord  John 
Russell's,  in  the  year  3924  ;  and  which,  according 
to  Theodore  Hook — who  gives  the  history  of  that 
eventful  period  with  a  prophetic  pen — on  being  re- 
quested by  his  master  to  come  and  be  saddled, 
peremptorily  declared  to  Lord  John  that  "  he  would 
see  him  hanged  first !" 

Of  perfect  training  turned  to  various  purposes, 
the  good  Bishop  Heber  mentions  a  horrible  instance. 
It  appears  that  a  mohout,  or  keeper,  who  had  been 
offended  by  the  loose  tongue  of  a  scolding  woman, 
gave  a  private  signal  to  the  elephant  which,  in 
obedience,  instantly  killed  her  ;  the  sign,  however, 
was  observed  and  understood  by  others,  and  the 
mahout  was  executed  for  the  deed.  Another  in- 
stance is  cited  by  Tavernier,  who,  when  travelling 
with  the  mogul's  Mahomedan  army,  was  for  a  time 
lost  in  wonder  at  observing  that  the  elephants,  in 
their  progress,  seized  the  idols  that  stood  before 
the  pagodas  and  dashed  them  to  pieces,  to  the  pious 
horror  and  discomfiture  of  the  Hindoos.  Of  course, 
this  arose  from  no  religious  sentiment  in  the  caout- 
chouc bosom  of  the  elephants  ;  these  simply  obeyed 
the  secret  signals  of  their  Islam  keepers,  who  took 
joy  in  making  them  the  instruments  of  destroying 
the  symbols  of  faith,  which  faith  and  symbols  were 
equally  odious  to  them. 

The  ever  quaint  Topsell,  however,  maintains 
their  innate  sense  of  piety,  and  cites  the  ancients  to 
prove  it.  An  American  writer  has  spoken  of  a 
young  lady  who  possessed  a  tame  oyster  which 
followed  her  about  from  motives  of  attachment. 
Grant  the  force  of  love  in  an  oyster,  and  we  may 
not  be  nice  in  crediting  instances  of  the  strength 
of  religion  in  an  elephant — a  rough  and  heathenish 
religion  of  course — but  we  need  not  be  particular 
as  to  the  quality.      Hear  what  Topsell  says  : — 

They  have  also  a  kinde  of  religion,  for  they  wor- 
shippe,  reverence,  and  observe  the  course  of  the 
sunne,  moone,  and  stares;  for  when  the  moone 
shineth  they  goe  to  the  waters  wherein  she  is  appa- 
rent, and  when  the  same  ariseth  they  salute  and 
reverence  her  face ;  and  it  is  observed  in  Ethiopia 
that,  when  the  moone  is  changed  until  her  prime 
and  appearance,  these  beastes,  from  a  secret  motive 
of  nature,  lake  boughes  from  off  the  trees  they  feede 
upon,  and  first  of  all  lift  them  up  to  heaven  and  then 
looke  upon  the  moone,  which  they  doe  many  times 
together,  as  it  were  in  supplication  to  her.  In  like 
manner  they  reverence  the  sunne  rysing,  holding  up 
their  trunke  or  hand  to  heaven  in  congratulation  of 


ns  rysing. 


*      Juba  was  wont  to  sav  that 


this  beasie  was  acceptable  to  those  gods  which  ruled 
sea  and  land,  because  of  their  reverence  to  sunne 
and  moone;  and,  therefore,  Ptolemus  Philopater 
offered  four  elephants  in  a  sacrifice,  (to  recover  the 
quietnesse  of  his  mynde,)  thinking  that  the  gods 
would  have  been  well  pleased  therewith  ;  but  find- 
ing that  his  fearful  visiones  and  dreames  departed 
not  from  him,  but  rather  that  his  disquietnesse  in- 
creased— fearing  that  the  gods  were  angry  with  him 
for  that  action — he  made  four  elephantes  of  brasse, 
and  dedicated  them  to  the  sunne,  that  so,  by  this 


deede,  he  might  purchase  pardon  tor  the  former 
oflence.  This  religion  of  theirs  also  appeareth  be- 
fore their  deathe  ;  for  when  they  feele  any  mortale 
woundes,  or  other  natural  signes  of  their  latter  ende, 
either  they  take  up  the  dust  or  else  some  greene 
herbe,  and  lift  it  up  to  heaven  in  token  of  their  in- 
nocency  and  imploration  of  their  own  weakenes  ;  and 
in  like  manner  doe  ihey  when  they  eate  any  herbe, 
by  natural  instinct,  to  cure  their  diseases — first  they 
lift  it  up  to  the  heavens  (as  it  were  to  pray  for  a 
divine  blessing  upon  it)  and  then  devoure  it. 

We  do  not  know  which  is  the  most  to  be  ad- 
mired— the  religion  of  the  elephant  or  the  simplicity 
of  the  writer  who  puts  faith  in  his  own  account? 
We  give  more  credit  to  their  acts  of  vengeance  than 
to  their  acts  of  piety  ;  and,  with  a  brief  anecdote 
of  the  former,  we  shall  conclude  our  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  kynge  of  beastes  :" 

The  beleaguered  city  of  Phurtpore  had  for  a  long 
time  been  pressed  by  the  British  army,  attended  by 
its  host  of  camp-followers  and  attendants.  [To 
eight  thousand  fighting  men  there  were  eighty 
thousand  followers.]  The  hot  season  approached 
and  the  dry  burning  winds  were  at  hand  ;  as  they 
prevailed,  every  tank  and  every  pond  was  dried  up, 
and  the  enormous  multitude  of  human  beings  and 
cattle  were  thrown  upon  the  wells  alone  for  their 
supply  of  water.  The  scene  of  confusion  at  these 
points  of  attraction  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Two  elephant  drivers  with  their  beasts 
were  at  one  of  these  wells  together,  and  when  the 
usual  struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of  words 
were  at  their  height,  one  of  the  elephants,  which 
was  remarkably  large  and  strong,  snatched  from  the 
smaller  and  weaker  one  the  bucket  with  which  his 
master  had  provided  him,  and  which  he  carried  at 
his  trunk's  end.  Loud  and  long  was  the  squabble 
between  the  keepers.  The  little  elephant  quietly 
watched  his  opportunity,  and,  when  his  gigantic 
aggressor  was  standing  with  his  side  to  the  well, 
retired  a  few  steps,  and  then  making  a  rush  came 
with  his  head  full  butt  against  his  antagonist's  side 
and  tumbled  him  in! 

We  now  arrive  with  regret  at  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  instructive  volume.  We  have  hith- 
erto been  rendered  familiar  with  the  bright  and 
winged  creatures  of  the  sky — we  have  glanced 
downwards  into  the  floods — and  we  have  courted 
intellectual  intercourse  with  the  intelligent  animals 
!  that  roam  the  earth  :  we  now  enter  a  different 
region,  and  our  familiarity  now  is  with  dragons  of 
ancient  and  modern  times — dragons  of  the  marsh 
and  dragons  of  the  sea — dragons  of  the  land  and 
dragons  of  the  sky,  or  what  were,  at  least,  called 
so  till  the  winged  monster  was  proved  by  the  acute 
eye  of  modern  science  to  belong  to,  and  to  be  one 
of,  the  great  age  of  reptiles  when  England  lay, 
as  it  were,  beneath  a  vertical  sun — when  all  was 
gigantic  and  monstrous — when  the  living  things 
were  miracles  of  size  and  their  vegetable  food  mir- 
acles of  composition  ;  and  with  all  whom  we 
maintain  now  that  constant  species  of  communica- 
tion which  is  said  to  breed  contempt.  Wonderful 
are  the  things  of  which  we  here  read,  and  alter- 
nately doubt  and  believe.  We  listen  to  tales  of 
beneficient  dragons  which  licked  the  sealed  eyes 
of  Plutus  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius, 
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and  which  cured  the  god  of  his  blindness 

almost ;  only  he  died  before  the  cure  was  com- 
pleted, and  on  which  we  say  that  Chiselden  was 
worth  a  dozen  such  dragons  ;  for  he  did  not  stop 
short  of  performance,  and  he  restored  vision  to 
sightless  balls  before  his  own  were  rendered  vision- 
.ess  by  death.*  Certainly,  it  must  needs  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  some  of  these  accounts,  the  nar- 
rators go  to  unaccountable  lengths.  One,  for  in- 
stance, gravely  assures  us  that  there  was  a  huge 
reptile  of  the  dragon  brood  whose  lair  was  at  Macra, 
near  Jordan,  and  that  he  measured  a  full  acre  in 
length,  boasting  of  a  bulk  beside,  of  such  rotundity 
other  than  Ciceronian  that,  if  he  lay  between  two 
men  on  horseback,  neither  cavalier  could  behold 
the  other  !  We  smile  in  mixed  doubt  and  com- 
passion ;  but  when  we  see  reproduced  before  us 
the  bones  of  that  antediluvian  friend  of  the  good 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Icthyosaurus,  and  when 
we  see  that  the  eye  of  that  ancient  and  venerable 
reptile  was  bigger  than  a  man's  head — and  almost 
as  sagacious,  so  cunningly  was  it  contrived — we 
hardly  know  what  we  may  not  believe — how  far 
confidence  may  be  extended — or  whither  our  good 
will  may  be  carried  before  we  permit  mistrust  to 
live.  In  proof  of  the  length  to  which  dragons  are 
extended  in  their  biographic  tales,  we  are  told  of 
the  intestine  of  one  which  was  to  be  seen  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  this  intestine  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  and  had  written  on  it,  in  letters 
of  gold,  the  whole  of  the  "  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey." 
This  we  can  in  part  credit,  but  the  length  of  the 
entrail  says  little  for  the  height  or  length  of  the 
animal.  Man,  who  is  confined  to  the  limit  of  a 
fathom  and  a  fraction,  has  more  yards  of  intestine 
than  we  care  to  name  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is, 
with  certain  adjuncts,  longer  than  that  of  the  By- 
zantine dragon,  but  less  illustrious.  The  song 
of  the  blind  old  man  of  Chios  Isle  is  written  upon 
our  brain — the  less  noble  portion  of  our  being  has 
carried  the  works,  not  of  Homer,  but  of  Ude  and 
his  much-renowned  brethren,  whose  names  shall 
live  forever  in  the  fatty  immortality  of  the  *'  Al- 
manach  des  Gourmands." 

We  confess,  however,  our  inability  to  peruse 
some  of  the  accounts  of  these  antediluvian  mon- 
sters without  a  degree  of  scepticism.  The  drag- 
ons of  Spenser  and  Bunyan  we  can  hardly  believe 
to  have  had  more  foundation  in  existence  than 
those  slain  respectively  by  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton, 
the  redoubtable  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (par 
parenthese—v.-e  have  little  faith  in  the  bone  of  the 
^mous  dun  cow  which  the  curious  may  see  in 
Redchffe  Church,  Bristol)— and  divers  of  the  stal- 
wart seven  champions  of  Christendom.  All  such 
hypothetical  reptiles  as  these  were,  at  all  events 
devoured  by  "  Moore,  of  Moore-hall,"  and  the  far- 
famed  ballad  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  did  for 
dracophobia  and  dragon-belief  what  Don  Quixote 
did  for  fabulous  chivalry— it  put  an  extinguisher 

nf*rS"f  J^^  ""l"":?'-  Perrormed  by  the  almighty  power 
of  God  and  recorded  m  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  .Tohn  no 
personftorn  Wtnrf  was  restored  to  si^ht  until  the  year  1728 
when  Dr.  Chiseldeu  effected  it,  under  God,  by  a  surgical 


on  all  preexistent  ideas  on  the  subject  and  brought 
men  back  to  be  satisfied  with  the  horrible  things 
of  the  earth,  instead  of  raking  for  greater  horrors 
among  the  supernatural.  Still  there  were  giants 
of  this  order  upon  the  terrrestial  sphere  and  in  the 
old  time  before  our  fathers.  The  Very  Reverend 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Buckland)  is  an 
authority  on  this  question  that  may  not  be  gainsayed. 
In  the  diminutive  reptiles  of  our  own  era  he  only 
sees  the  puny  descendants  of  once  huge  monsters — 
monsters  whose  remains  he  has  unearthed  and  put 
together — whose  food  he  has  discovered,  and 
whose  habits  he  has  described,  as  if  he  himself  had 
lived  longer  among  them  than  he  has  resided 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster. Of  the  Ichtliyosaur  and  of  his  fearful 
cousin  the  Plesiosaur  we  have  as  little  doubt  as 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In 
allusion  to  the  latter,  (not  to  the  regicide,  but  to 
the  second  of  the  above-named  beasts,)  Mr.  Brod- 
erip  observes,  their  appellation  was  legion.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  bones  which  testify  to  their 
numbers,  the  petrified  remains  of  their  digested 
food  put  the  question  of  their  numerical  force  out 
of  doubt ; — 

On  the  shore  at  Lyme  Regis  (says  Dr.  Buck- 
land)  these  coprolites  are  so  abundant  that  they  lie 
like  potatoes  scattered  in  the  ground.  Still  more 
common  are  they  in  the  lias  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  where  they  are  similarly  disposed  in  strata 
of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  mixed  so  abundantly 
with  teeth  and  rolled  fragments  of  the  bones  of 
reptiles  and  fishes  as  to  show  that  this  region,  hav- 
ing been  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea,  was,  for  a 
long  period,  the  receptacle  of  the  bones  and  the 
foecal  remains  of  its  inhahitants.  The  occurrence 
of  coprolites  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  places 
just  ahove  mentioned  :  they  are  found  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  throughout  the  lias  of  England  : 
they  also  occur  in  strata  of  all  ages  that  contain  the 
remains  of  carnivorous  reptiles,  and  have  been 
recognized  in  many  and  distant  climates  both  of 
Europe  and  America. 

Whatever  terrors  these  monsters  may  have 
flung  over  their  human  contemporaries,  their  pos- 
session has  been,  in  many  instances,  of  singular 
advantage  to  the  men  of  later  days.  Thus  we 
are  told  of  the  mosasaur,  which  was,  or  is,  in  the 
collection  at  Paris,  having  been  given  up  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Maestricht,  to  a  French  army 
besieging  that  ancient  and  humid  city.  In  the 
siege,  says  Mr.  Broderip,  "  fortunate  was  the  in- 
habitant whose  dwelling  lay  near  the  place  where 
the  head  of  the  mosasaur  was  deposited  ;  for  the 
story  goes  that,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury 
to  a  prize  which  the  besiegers  were  determined 
to  possess,  the  French  cannoneers  were  enjoined 
not  to  point  their  artillery  towards  that  part  of  the 
city  which  held  the  remains  of  the  grand  sea-drag- 
on." Happy  privilege  of  greatness  and  celebrity  I 
The  mosasaur  thus  enjoyed  an  honor  and  immuni- 
ty which  assailing  armies  have  only  granted  to 
Pindar,*  to  Picus  Mirandola,  and  to  that  very  un- 

* ''  Forbear  to  burn  this  house  ;  it  was  the  dwelling  of 
Pindar"— was  the   injunction   of  Alexander   when   at 
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interesting  personage — the  imperial  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  ! 

We  advert  to  the  greatest  and  most  fearful  of 
all  the  monsters  that  ante  diluvium  were  wont  to 
growl  their  fierce  loves  in  our  smoking  marshes, 
or  carry  on  their  hardly  more  fierce  feuds  under 
the  cover  of  our  once  hot  Sussex  jungles,  or  in  the 
waters  of  our  northern,  yet,  of  old,  tropical  seas. 
'We  allude  to  the  megalosaurus,  who  was  first 
made  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  modern  man  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Buckland,  "  who  first  founded  this 
extraordinary  genus  on  specimens  discovered  in 
the  volitic  slate  of  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford."  The 
iguaodon,  vvith  its  eye  bigger  than  a  man's  head, 
and  its  tail  as  long  as  St.  Martin's  steeple,  hides  its 
diminished  form  in  presence  of  the  destructive  pow- 
ers and  the  huge  presence  of  the  megalosaurus.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  "  slashing  destroyer,"  as  Mr. 
Broderip  Homerically  calls  him,  helped  to  keep 
down  the  great  herbivorous  iguaodon,  and  the  yet 
smaller  animals  of  the  tribe.  The  struggle  between 
the  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  Titans  must  have 
been  a  terrible  realization  of  that  "tug  of  war" 
which  was  said  ever  to  ensue  when  Greek  met 
Greek. 

To  those  who  are  curious  in  matters  which 
make  the  system  shudder,  we  recommend  a  peru- 
sal of  Dr.  Buckland,  when  treating  on  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  of  this  monster,  whose 
teeth  alone  present  a  combination  of  mechanical 
contrivances  analogous  to  those  which  are  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the 
saw.  Into  these  matters  we  will  only  briefly  en- 
ter for  a  single  purpose.  It  has  been  asked, 
"  How  is  this  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  cruel 
instruments,  expressly  formed  for  inflicting  pain, 
and  dealing  destruction  and  death,  reconcilable 
with  the  mercy  attributed  to  the  Creator,  who 
manifests,  in  the  structure  of  the  lowest  of  his 
creatures,  the  best  adaptations  to  its  wants  and 
pleasures?"  Hear  a  portion,  at  least,  of  Dr. 
Buckland's  reply  : 

The  law  of  universal  mortality  being  the  estab- 
lished condition  on  which  it  has  pleased  the  Crea- 
tor to  give  being  to  every  creature  upon  earth, 
it  is  a  dispensation  of  kindness  to  make  the  end  of 
life  to  each  individual  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
most  easy  death  is,  proverbially,  that  which  is  the 
least  expected  ;  and  though,  for  moral  reasons  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  species,  we  deprecate  the  sudden 
termination  of  our  mortal  life,  yet,  in  the  case  of 
every  inferior  animal,  such  a  termination  of  exist- 
ence is  obviously  the  most  desirable.  The  pains 
of  sickness  and  decrepitude  of  age  are  the  usual 
precursors  of  death,  resulting  from  gradual  decay. 
These,  in  the  human  race  alone,  are  susceptible  of 
alleviation  from  internal  sources  of  hope  and  conso- 

Thebes,  and  of  the  Lacedemonians  when  ravaging  Bceo- 
tia.  At  the  siege  of  Vienna,  under  Napoleon,  the  French 
artillery  were  instructed  especially  to  spare  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  in  which  his  future  bride  resided.  A  coni- 
pliment,  similar  in  its  nature,  was  once  paid  to  Picus  Mi- 
randoia,  the  sage,  of  whom  Hercules  Strozzie  says,  in  his 
epitaph : 

"  Joannes  jacet  hie  Mirandola  :  caetera  norunt 
Et  Tagus  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes  !" 
We  believe  that  the  Tagus,   Ganges,  and  Antipodes, 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the   "twelve  books  of  magic," 
which  the  world  owes  to  Mirandola. 


lation,  and  give  exercise  to  some  of  the  highest  char- 
ities arid  most  tender  sympathies  of  humanity.  But 
throughout  the  whole  creation  of  inferior  animals, 
no  such  sympathies  exist.  There  is  no  affection 
nor  regard  for  the  feeble  and  aged — no  alleviating 
care  to  relieve  the  sick ;  and  the  extension  of  life 
through  the  lingering  stages  of  decay  and  old  age 
would,  to  each  individual,  be  a  scene  of  protracted 
misery.  Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  world 
would  present  a  mass  of  daily  suffering,  bearing  a 
large  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  animal  enjoy- 
ment. By  the  existing  dispensations  of  sudden  de- 
struction and  rapid  succession,  the  feeble  and  disabled 
are  speedily  relieved  from  suffering,  and  the  world  is, 
at  all  times,  crowded  with  myriads  of  sentient  and 
happy  beings  ;  and  though  to  many  individuals  their 
allotted  share  of  life  is  often  short,  it  is  usually  a  pe- 
riod of  uninterrupted  gratification  ;  whilst  the  mo- 
mentary pain  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death  is  an 
evil  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  enjoy 
ments  of  which  it  is  the  termination. 

At  this  point  we  must  leave  Mr.  Broderip, 
whose  acquaintance  will  doubtless  be  cultivated  by 
our  readers  from  the  first  knowledge  they  gain  of 
him  through  our  introduction  ;  and  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  whom  will  only  tend  to  confirm 
the  soundness  of  our  judgment  in  pronouncing  on 
his  merits. 


From  the  Chu»ch  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

Literary  arid  Historical  Memorials  of  London.  By 
J.  Heneage  Jesse.  Two  Volumes.  London  : 
Bentley.     1847. 

Every  man  is  in  his  heart  an  antiquarian.  The 
bygone  has  a  charm  for  the  million  which  they 
find  not  in  the  present.  Many  who  care  not  for 
memorials  of  Memphis  or  Babylon  have  itching 
ears  for  the  history  of  Whitehall  or  even  White- 
chapel,  whose  melancholy  mount  might  attract 
pilgrims  who  would  not  turn  a  turf  to  fathom  the 
yet  buried  mysteries  of  the  pyramids.  Could  we 
but  identify  the  trysting  places  of  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood — the  most  sublime  because  the  most 
poetical  of  the  great  wizard's  conceptions — and  the 
fair  but  feeble-purposed  Lucy  Ashton,  the  ruined 
fountain  would  have  more  pilgrims  than  ever  drank 
of  holy  well  or  bowed  at  shrine  of  saint.  Indeed, 
without  presuming  to  trace  or  analyze  the  feeling, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is,  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  among  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
highest,  a  sentiment  of  respect  approaching  to  awe 
for  the  monuments  and  memorials  of  olden  time  : 
and  even  when  no  historic  value  attaches  to  the 
spot,  we  cannot  regard  without  interest,  melan- 
choly though  it  be,  the  obscurest  ruin  in  which 
creatures  of  like  passions  with  ourselves — men  of 
sin  and  sorrow — have  "  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being."  Years — many  and  some  sad  years — 
have  passed  since,  on  a  balmy  summer's  evening, 
we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Netley  Abbey — so  old  a 
ruin  that  the  trees  which  had  sprung  up  within  its 
walls  almost  vied  with  those  in  the  forest  from 
which  it  seemed  to  have  emerged.  With  some- 
thing like  a  superstitions  reverence  we  stood  in 
the  old  kitchen,  where  tradition  says  the  abbot 
nightly  walks  at  the  head  of  his  monks — "a  weak 
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invention  of  the  enemy,"  slyly  allusive  to  the  sup- 
posed haunt  of  their  earthly  affections — and  though 
we  smile  at  the  sarcasm,  wo  must  not  forget  that 
if  the  good  fathers  "  feasted  high"  within  their 
walls  they  fed  the  poor  who  hungered  without. 
We  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  broken  steps  which 
led  from  beside  the  altar  to  the  dormitory,  and  we 
thought  of  the  aged  feet  that  had  ascended  them — 
of  the  patient  waiting  of  the  care-weary  to  lay 
down  the  load  of  life — of  the  yearnings  after  the 
world  which,  in  a  moment  of  blighted  ambition,  dis- 
appointed affection,  or  wounded  pride,  had  been  cast 
behind  forever — of  the"  pealing  anthem"  which  rose 
from  those  gray  walls  on  the  still  midnight,  and ,  borne 
by  the  land-breeze  to  the  ear  of  the  mariner  on  his 
watch,  told  him  of  the  God  who  is  a  "  very  present 
help"  to  those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
and  occupy  their  business  in  the  great  waters." 
Thus  it  is  that  works  of  the  character  of  that  now 
on  our  table  appeal  with  peculiar  and  unerring  force 
to  the  popular  feeling;  and,  if  they  be  executed 
with  tolerable  abihty  and  research,  deserve  the  in- 
terest which  their  title-pages  bespeak,  and  con- 
stitute valuable  acquisitions  to  our  literature.  The 
name  of  Mr,  Jesse,  who  has  established  by  his 
former  works  of  a  similar  character  a  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  reading  world,  is,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  any 
production  of  his  pen  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strong 
prejudice  in  his  favor  that  we  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  perusal  of  this,  his  latest  work.  This 
prejudice,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  overrule  ; 
and  we  will,  if  possible,  deal  with  these  memorials 
upon  their  merits. 

The  book  opens  with  "  Traditions  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,"  the  spot  on  which  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  his  "famous  attempt  on  London,  in 
1554,"  planted  his  ordnance.  Of  Apsley  House, 
which  has  since  acquired  a  celebrity  that  casts  its 
early  history  into  the  shade,  we  are  told  that  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  ranger's  lodge,  and 
was  built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley,  afterwards 
second  Earl  of  Bathurst,  about  the  year  1770. 
Picadilly,  we  hear  for  the  first  time,  derives  its 
name  from  "  Peckadilla,"  which  stood  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Panton  square,  and  was  a 
fashionable  place  of  amusement  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  until  nearly  those  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Carrying  us  with  him  eastward,  the  author  points 
out  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  the  pub- 
lisher, who  (he  says)  informed  him  that  it  was  in 
walking  up  and  down  Albemarle  street  that  Lord 
Byron  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Cor- 
sair." To  St.  James'  Church  he  alludes  as  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  "  celebrated  footman  and 
bookseller,  dramatist  and  poet,  Robert  Dodsley  ;" 
and,  in  the  chancel,  those  of  the  miserable  volup- 
tuary, William,  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

The  Green  Park  formerly  consisted  of  meadows  • 
and  it  is  to  Charles  H.,  Mr.  Jesse  informs  us,  that 
'•  the  children  who  fly  kites  and  the  nursery-maids 
who  make  love  are  indebted  for  its  being  converted 
into  an  appanage  of  St.  James'  Palace."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  little  interest  beyond  the  fact  of  its 


having  been  the  scene  of "  a  remarkable  duel" 
between  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  and 
John,  Lord  Hervey,  arising  out  of  some  pamphlet- 
eering on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  was  from 
Hyde  Park  that  Charles  I.  desired  that  that 
"  ugly  rascal,"  Henry  Martin,  should  be  thrust 
forth,  little  dreaming  that  the  "  ugly  rascal" 
whom  he  thus  rebuked  should  afterwards  sign  his 
death-warrant,  "  It  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Puritans  (we  are  told)  that  the  May  meetings,  the 
merry  sports  and  festive  rejoicings,  which  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  place  [awkwardly  expressed  by 
the  way]  in  Hyde  Park  were  declared  to  be  in- 
iquitous and  abominable."  Hyde  Park  appears  to 
have  been  a  fashionable  drive  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  Cromwell,  who 
occasionally  mounted  his  own  coach-box,  once  at- 
tempted to  drive  six  Friesland  horses,  which, 
unaccustomed  to  the  "  furious  lashing"  adminis- 
tered by  the  Protector,  dashed  into  a  gallop  and 
stopped  not  until  their  driver  was  precipitated  from 
his  seat,  a  pistol  exploding  in  his  pocket  in  the 
fall.  The  accident,  unattended  by  serious  injury, 
produced,  among  others,  the  following  pasquin- 
ade : — 

Every  day  and  hour  has  shown  us  his  power, 
And  now  he  has  shown  us  his  art ; 

His  first  reproach  was  a  fall  from  a  coach, 
And  his  next  will  be  from  a  cart. 

Hyde  Park  was  the  scene  of  crime  as  well  as 
of  pastime.  It  was  there  that  the  duel  took  place 
between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun, 
in  which  (writes  Swift  to  Stella)  "  the  dog  Mohun 
was  killed  on  the  spot;  and,  while  the  duke  was 
over  him,  Mohun  shortened  his  sword  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  shoulder  to  the  heart."  Highway 
robberies  were  also  frequent  on  this  spot — Horace 
Walpole  was  among  the  victims,  having  been 
stopped  by  the  "dreaded  M'Lean."  Walpole, 
writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  says — "  There  was 
a  wardrobe  of  clothes  and  three  and  twenty  purses 
found  at  his  lodgings."  He  adds — "As  I  conclude 
he  will  suflfer  and  wish  him  no  ill,  I  don't  care  to 
have  his  idea,  and  am  almost  single  in  not  having 
been  to  see  him."  M'Lean  was  hanged  about  two 
months  after  his  capture.  Walpole,  with  charac- 
teristic flippancy,  notices  the  fact  in  a  letter  to 
Horace  Mann  : — "  Robbing  is  the  only  thing  that 
goes  on  with  any  vivacity,  though  my  friend  Mr. 
M'Lean  is  hanged."  The  first  Sunday  after  his 
condemnation  three  thousand  people  went  to  see 
him  ;  he  fainted  away  twice  with  the  heat  of  his 
cell. 

Passing  over  many  pages  of  interest,  which  our 
space  does  not  allow  us  more  particularly  to  no- 
tice, we  arrive  at  St.  James'  Hotel,  in  Jermyn- 
street,  which  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from 
its  having  been  the  resting-place  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean  on  his 
way  to  Scotland.  Referring  to  that  fruitless  visit 
to  the  continent,  the  author  informs  us  in  an 
original  note  : — 

Just  before  Sir  Walter  Scott  set   out  for  the 
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Continent,  in  hopes  of  regaining  that  health  which 
mver  returned  to  him,  he  dined  with  the  late  Mr. 
Murray  in  Albermarle  street.  Mr.  Murray  infornned 
me  that  for  some  time  he  joined  cheerfully  in  con- 
venation,  but  suddenly  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him  and  an  expression  of  melancholy  passed  over 
his  fice.  After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "  It  is  sin- 
gular that  both  Fielding  and  Smollett  should  have 
died  In  foreign  countries,"  evidently  reflecting  on 
his  own  shattered  state  of  health,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  fate  of  his  two  illustrious  brother  novelists 
would  in  all  probability  be  his  own. 

We  are  told  in  a  note  that,  *'  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  whom  he  had  delighted  with 
his  writings,  honored  with  his  genius,  and  en- 
riched by  crowds  of  strangers,  which  flocked  to 
their  country  to  visit  the  scenes  which  his  pen  has 
immortalized,  this  great  man,  as  is  well  known, 
during  an  election  at  Jedburgh,  was  stoned  and 
actually  spit  at  by  a  brutal  populace." 

Now,  we  do  not  know  of  what  a  Scotch  mob 
may  be  composed,  inasmuch  as  we  never  saw  one, 
but  we  conclude  the  elements  of  an  electioneering 
rabble  are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere  ;  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author  is  some- 
what less  than  just  in  charging  on  the  Scottish 
nation  at  large  an  outbreak  of  a  "  brutal  popu- 
lace," maddened  by  the  combined  influence  of 
political  excitement  and  mountain  dew. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work 
is  that  devoted  to  St.  James'  Palace,  and  we  re- 
gret, as  much  as  we  are  surprised,  that  the  author 
should  have  qualified  its  value  by  such  a  piece  of 
ineffable  twaddle  as  the  following  with  reference 
to  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  : — 

To  decapitate  a  monarch  or  to  hang  a  demagogue 
once  or  twice  in  a  century  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  mankind ;  but  whether  the 
beheading  of  Charles  I.  was  a  pious  or  parricidal 
act — whether  it  was  a  brutal  murder  or  a  fine 
stroke  of  policy — we  are  not  here  called  upon  to 
decide. 

Certainly  not,  Mr.  Jesse ;  for  the  point  has 
been  settled  long  since  in  all  right-thinking  minds. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  folly  or  the  obsti- 
nacy which  provoked  the  feeling  to  which  the 
monarch  was  sacrificed,  a  more  cold-blooded  mur- 
der was  never  committed.  "  There  can  be  no 
question,  however  " — and  our  author  seems  to  have 
settled  in  his  mind  this  truism  at  least — "  that  the 
republicans  ought  to  have  had  some  feeling  for  the 
suflferings  of  a  fallen  and  oppressed  but  once  pow- 
erful monarch."  If  anything  could  enhance  the 
sympathy  of  after  times  in  his  fate,  it  is  the  hero- 
ism and  dignity  with  which  he  met  it ;  and  grace- 
fully and  touchingly  does  our  author  allude  to 
it: — 

On  the  day  previous  to  his  execution,  took  place 
the  famous  [he  might  have  found  a  better  word] 
and  affecting  interview  between  Charles  and  his 
young  children,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  particulars  of  which  are  too 
well  known  to  require  recapitulation.  He  watched 
their  departure  with  a  father's  grief,  and  as  the 
door  of  his  apartment  was  about  to  close  them  for- 
ever from  his  sight,  he  moved  hastily  towards  them 


from  the  window  where  he  was  standing,  and  fold- 
ing them  passionately  in  his  arms  again  kissed  and 
blessed  them,  and  bade  them  farewell  forever. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  by  him  in 
prayer  and  meditation :  at  night  he  slept  calmly, 
desiring  the  faithful  Herbert  to  place  his  pallet-bed 
on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  his  own,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  proceeded  from  the  palace  to  the 
scaffold  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  walking  in  a 
triumphal  procession. 

We  live  in  liberal  days  when  the  question  has 
been  mooted — "Ought  Cromwell  to  have  a  statue  V 
No  man  in  his  senses  can  deny  the  statesman-like 
qualities  of  the  Protector  :  his  courage  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  vindicated  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  his  country  are  equally  beyond  dispute  ; 
but  can  the  prudent  management  of  an  estate, 
from  which  a  man  has  ejected  the  rightful  lord, 
cancel  or  even  extenuate  the  crime  of  his  having 
"  killed  and  taken  possession?"  Cromwell  knew 
this  as  well  as  any  man,  for  the  Bible  with  which 
he  paltered  had  branded  it  upon  his  conscience. 

It  was  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James'  that, 
in  November,  1733,  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  was  married  tc 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  our  author  says  : — 

A  man,  the  hideousness  of  whose  appearance  i 
said  to  have  been  only  exceeded  by  some  monstei 
in  a  pantomine,  or  some  ogre  in  a  fairy  tale.  In 
giving  him  her  hand,  the  princess  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  influenced  by  a  feminine  love  of  powei 
and  rule.  To  her  mother  she  once  observed,  "  I 
would  die  to-morrow  to  be  a  queen  to-day;"  and 
when  her  father  spoke  aflJectionately  to  her  of  the 
ungainliness  of  her  lover's  appearance,  and  told  her 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  recede,  "  I  would 
marry  him  (she  said)  even  if  he  were  a  baboon." 
The  subsequent  story  of  the  princess  and  her  lover 
is  that  of  the  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  over  again. 
Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  that  he  had  as  many 
'•great  and  good  qualities"  as  any  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  revolt- 
ing ugliness,  the  princess  not  only  grew  extremely 
fond  of  her  husband,  but  is  said  to  have  been  sen- 
sibly alive  to  his  attentions  to  other  women. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  portion  of  the  work 
without  quoting  an  anecdote,  which,  ahhough  no< 
new  to  us,  may  possess  an  interest  for  some  of 
our  readers,  especially  at  this  present  time  : 

It  was  in  the  chapel  at  St.  James',  then  styled 
the  Queen's  Chapel,  that  James  II.,  two  days  aftei 
the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  openly  insulted 
the  prejudices  [could  Mr.  Jesse  find  no  fitter  word?] 
of  his  people,  and  infringed  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws,  by  publicly  attending  mass  surrounded  by 
all  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  the  splendid  para- 
phernalia of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was  attended 
both  to  and  from  the  chapel,  by  the  band  of  gentle- 
men pensioners,  his  life  guards,  several  of  the  no- 
bility, at  well  as  by  the  knights  of  the  garter,  in 
the  collars  of  their  order.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  office  it  was  to 
carry  the  sword  of  state,  stopped  short  when  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  proceeding  no  further.  James  was  mnch 
disconcerted.  "My  lord,  (he  said,)  your  father 
would  have  gone  further" — "  Your  majesty's  fath- 
er (replied  the  duke)  would  not  have  gone  so  far.  ' 
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We  have  been  somewhat  startled  by  a  passage 
in  that  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  memo- 
rials of  James  street,  Buckingham  gate.  It  was 
in  a  house  in  this  street,  our  author  informs  us, 
"  that  the  secret  interview  took  place  between  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  celebrated 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
disgraceful  negotiations  between  the  duke  and  the 
French  king  placed  the  life  of  the  former  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  minister." 

Mr.  Jesse  adduces,  as  his  authority,  the  state- 
ment of  Gordon,  the  principal  of  the  Scots  Col- 
lege, at  Paris,  '*  who  asserted  that  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  under  pretence  of  being  in  the  interests 
of  the  exiled  family,  got  possession  of  the  origi- 
nal letter  addressed  by  Marlborough  to  the  ex- 
king  James  II.,  in  which  he  traitorously  commu- 
nicated the  expedition  projected  by  the  English 
government  against  Brest." 

There  is  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  of  Marlborough  who  is  not  aware 
of  the  multitude  of  calumnies  circulated  against 
that  celebrated  general ;  and  we  must  have  better 
authority  than  that  adduced  by  our  author  before 
we  give  our  credence  to  a  story  which,  if  true, 
cancels  at  once  the  glory  of  his  achievements  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  for  the  advantages  se- 
cured by  them.  The  story,  too,  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  duke's  life  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Jesse  should 
have  made  his  volumes  the  vehicle  of  its  repeti- 
tion. One  thing  is  certain,  that,  with  the  evidence 
of  the  duke's  alleged  crime  in  his  hands,  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  would  have  been  the  abettor  of  the  trea- 
son in  not  bringing  him  to  the  block. 

We  are  informed  that  at  No.  2,  in  James  street, 
lived  Glover,  the  author  of  "  Leonidas  ;"  and  it  is 
believed  that  GifFord,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Revieio,  subsequently  occupied  the  same  house. 
In  King  street,  Westminster,  "or  in  one  of  the 
streets  which  diverge  from  it,  have  lived  or  died 
many  illustrious  persons."  Edmund  Spenser  took 
refuge  in  King  street  after  the  insurgents  jn  Ty- 
rone's rebellion  had  sacked  his  homeat  Kilcornan, 
and  burned  his  child  in  it.  In  King  street  he  died, 
we  are  told,  from  "  absolute  want  of  bread."  We 
are  informed,  however,  that  "  the  breath  had 
scarcely  departed  from  his  body  when  the  great, 
the  titled,  and  the  powerful  came  forward  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory  and  to  shower  laurels  on 
his  grave.  His  remains  were  carried  in  state  from 
King  street  to  Westminster  :  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  great  favorite,  the 
Earl  of  Essex." 

This  has  often  been  the  fate  of  genius ;  and 
the  old  quotation,  "  He  asked  for  bread,  and  they 
gave  him  a  stone,"  is  in  every  man's  mouth  on 
such  occasions.  But  did  he  ask  for  bread  1  Did 
the  world  know  that  he  wanted  ill  Did  not  the 
shrinking  unobtrusiveness,  so  often  the  accompani- 
ment of  real  genius,  hide  his  want  and  his  woes 
from  the  world  1  Was  there  a  man  of  all  those 
who  hastened  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  who, 
had  he  been  aware   of  his  condition,  would  not 


have  done  anything  and  everything  to  avert  hs 
fate?  These  questions  must  be  satisfactorily  jn- 
swered  before  we  cast  the  reproach  in  the  teeth 
of  those  whose  eagerness  to  do  honor  to  the  cead 
is  fair  presumptive  evidence  of  their  willingness  to 
succor  the  living. 

In,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  King  street  nould 
seem  to  have  resided  the  "  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield,"  of  whom  our  author 
states  that  "  she  had  grown  so  much  in  favor  with 
the  public  that  we  are  told  Rich  increased  her 
salary  to  twenty  shillings  a  week ;"  whereupon 
Mr.  Jesse  takes  occasion  to  remark  on  the  mod- 
esty of  a  modern  actress  who  has  recently  asked 
three  hundred  guineas — the  utmost  amount  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  salary  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame — 
for  performing  three  nights  !  We  believe  he 
might  have  cited  the  case  of  a  modern  cantatrice 
who  has  been  paid  at  a  far  higher  rate.  But 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose  if  the  public  choose  to 
give  it  1  The  actress,  at  any  rate,  performs  her 
part  of  the  agreement.  We  hear  of  men  in  a 
more  dignified  profession  who  receive  a  much 
higher  guerdon  for  a  few  hours'  service  which 
they  sometimes  never  perform — they  take  the  fee, 
but  they  do  not  always  plead.  We  are  aware  of 
the  Irish  excuse  that  a  barrister  is  not  a  bird,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  ;  but 
common  honesty  would  dictate  the  return  of  the 
honorarium  to  the  unlucky  client  who  is  left  in 
the  lurch  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

It  was  in  this  neighborhood  (the  Gate-house) 
that  the  poet  Lovelace  suffered  imprisonment  for 
his  loyalty  to  his  master,  Charles  I.  We  well  re- 
member once  visiting  a  literary  man  of  some  emi- 
nence in  a  prison  where  he  was  confined  for  debt, 
and  his  first  greeting  was  a  quotation  from  Love- 
lace : — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  : 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage. 

We  thank  Mr.  Jesse  for  bringing  the  lines  to 
our  remembrance.  In  the  Gate-house  died  Sir 
Geoffry  Hudson — a  little  man  with  a  great  spirit, 
as  was  evidenced  in  his  celebrated  duel  with 
Crofts — who  certainly  provoked  his  fate  if  he  did 
not  deserve  it. 

It  was  in  the  Almonry  that  Caxton  set  up  the 
first  printing-press  which  was  established  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  first  book  he  printed  was  *'  The 
Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse." 

Perhaps  of  the  many  who  have  been  put  on 
their  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  fate  of  noise 
has  more  largely  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  posteri- 
ty than  that  of  him  whom  our  author  rightly  des- 
ignates "  the  stately  and  high-minded  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Eari  of  StraflJbrd."  There  is  so 
much  of  pathos  and  piety  in  the  closing  scene 
of  that  trial,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the 
author's  account  of  it : 

On  the  last  day  of  his  trial  he  was  attended  by 
his  young  children,  who  were  allowed  to  stand  by 
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his  side  at  the  bar.  Regarding  them  with  looks  of 
deep  affection,  and  pointing  towards  thenn,  he  thus 
concluded  his  beautiful  appeal  to  the  vast  audience  : 
*'My  lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordships  a 
great  deal  longer  than  I  should  have  done  were  it  not 
for  the  interest  of  these  pledges  which  a  saint  in  hea- 
ven has  left  me."  Here  his  feelings  overcame  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  pause  for  a  few  seconds.  "  I 
should  be  loath,  my  lords — what  I  forfeit  for  my- 
self is  nothing;  but  I  confess,  that  my  indiscretion 
should  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me  very  deeply. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  my  infirmity ;  some- 
thing I  should  have  said,  but  I  see  I  shall  not  be 
able  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  leave  it.  And  now, 
my  lords,  for  myself  I  thank  God  I  have  been,  by 
his  good  blessing  towards  me,  taught  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  eternal  weight  of  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  to 
us  hereafter.  And,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  hu- 
mility and  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  do  submit  my- 
self clearly  and  freely  to  your  judgments ;  and 
whether  that  righteous  judgment  shall  be  to  life  or 
to  death, 
"  '  Te  Deum  laudamus,  te  Deum  confitemur.'  " 

The  sad  sequel  is  matter  of  history,  as  are  the 
details,  which  immediately  follow,  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  his  equally  unfortunate  master. 

Among  the  lions  visited  by  Peter  the  Great, 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  was  Westminster 
Hall,  in  term  time,  when  the  area  of  the  court 
was  crowded  with  lawyers  in  their  wigs  and 
gowns.  Peter,  struck  by  the  sight,  inquired, 
"  Who  those  persons  could  possibly  be?"  Being 
informed  by  Lord  Carmarthen  that  they  were  all 
persons  of  the  legal  profession,  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  mystified,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  "  Law- 
yers I  why  I  have  only  two  in  all  my  dominions, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  hang  one  of  them  the  mo- 
ment I  get  back."     Happy  Peter  ! 

Leicester  square  is  associated  with  some  re- 
markable names.  Hogarth  lived  and  died  in  the 
house  now  known  as  "  Sabloniere's  hotel." 
Thornhill,  his  father-in-law,  died  in  the  same 
square,  in  the  same  month,  and  in  the  same  year. 
The  house  in  which  Hogarth  died,  was  also  the 
residence  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  There,  too, 
lived,  during  her  sojourn  in  England,  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli,  respecting  whom  our  author  in- 
dulges in  a  strain  of  maudlin  panegyric.  We  yield 
to  none  in  our  admiration  of  Byron's  genius,  nor 
are  we  unmindful  of  the  many  noble  and  generous 
traits  which  graced  his  character  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  desire  to  forget  his  errors ;  and  Mr.  Jesse 
does  ill,  because  he  offends  public  morals,  in  re- 
minding us  of  them  by  his  praises  of  "  the  change- 
less affection  which  soothed  the  closing  years"  of 
the  poet  ;  as  if  the  connection  to  which  he  thus 
complacently  alludes,  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
holiest  tie  which  can  bind  man  to  woman.  Where 
was  her  "  changeless  affection"  when  she  aban- 
doned the  husband,  to  whom  she  had  vowed  it, 
for  her  gifted  paramour  1 

We  meet  with  an  anecdote  of  Hogarth,  in  our 
author's  notice  of  St.  Martin's  lane,  which  is  new 
to  us,  and  may  be  so  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

At  No.  103,  St.  Martin's  lane,  lived  Sir  James 
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Thornhill,  the  painter,  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Leicester  square,  and  at  the  back  of  his  house  he 
founded,  to  his  credit,  one  of  the  earliest  schools  for 
the  study  of  the  antique.  This  house  is  connected 
with  an  interesting  anecdote.  Hogarth,  then  un- 
known to  fame,  had  formed  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  which 
the  decorator  of  Windsor  castle  and  Greenwich 
hospital  was  little  inclined  either  to  overlook  or  for- 
give. They  were  living  on  bad  terms  together — 
the  son-in-law  in  his  poverty  and  the  father-in-law 
in  his  pride — when,  one  morning,  on  entering  his 
breakfast-room,  he  was  struck  by  some  drawings 
which  he  perceived  on  the  table.  They  were  the 
first  pencil-sketches  of  Hogarth's  immortal  series 
of  pictures,  "  The  Harlot's  Progress."  To  the 
credit  of  Thornhill,  he  forgot  the  poverty  of  his  son- 
in-law,  in  his  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  frona^ 
henceforward  they  were  reconciled.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  the  house  in  which  this  scene  occurred 
should  afterwards  have  been  the  residence  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  not  appear  to 
be  a  special  favorite  with  our  author,  who  reflects 
upon  his  parsimony  in  allowing  his  father's  re- 
mains to  rest  in  St.  Martin 's-in-the-Fields,  without 
an  appropriate  monument.  Generosity  in  pecunia- 
ry matters  was  certainly  not  a  characteristic  of 
the  illustrious  warrior.  We  remember  an  anec- 
dote to  the  purpose.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough 
was  once  surrounded,  while  in  his  carriage,  and 
greatly  to  his  annoyance,  by  a  mob  who  mistook 
hira  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  At  length, 
as  a  last  resource,  he  flung  some  money  among 
the  crowd,  who,  at  once  convinced  of  their  error, 
dispersed. 

In  connection  with  Russell  street,  Covent  gar- 
den, the  author  gives  us  an  account  of  the  aposta- 
cy  of  Gibbon,  the  historian  ;  which,  in  these  days, 
when  such  instances  are  of  daily  occurrence,  may 
not  be  without  interest.  Gibbon,  was,  at  that 
time,  a  student  of  Magdalen  college*,  Oxford.  We 
will  give  the  circumstances  as  we  find  them  in  the 
book  : 

They  were  still  the  days  when,  in  the  words  of 
Blackstone,  "  where  a  person  is  reconciled  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled, 
the  offence  amounts  to  high  treason."  There  were 
other  laws,  too,  which  condemned  the  priest  to  per- 
petual banishment,  and  transferred  the  proselyte's 
estate  to  his  nearest  relation  ;  the  visit,  therefore, 
to  Russell  street  was  one  of  danger,  and  was  paid 
with  great  secrecy.  "In  my  last  excursion  to  Lon- 
don," says  Gibbon,  "  I  addressed  myself  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  a  Roman  Catholic  bookseller  in  Russell 
street,  Covent  garden,  who  recommended  me  to  a 
priest,  of  whose  name  and  order  I  am  at  present  ig- 
norant. In  our  first  interview  he  soon  discovered 
that  persuasion  was  needless.  After  sounding  the 
motives  and  merits  of  my  conversion,  he  consented 
to  admit  me  into  the  pale  of  the  church ;  and,  at 
his  feet,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1753,  I  solemnly, 
though  privately,  abjured  the  errors  of  heresy. 
The  seduction  of  an  English  youth  of  family  and 
fortune  was  an  act  of  as  much  danger  as  glory  ;  but 
he  bravely  overlooked  the  danger  of  which  I  was 
not  then  suflaciently  informed.     An  elaborate  con- 
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troversial  epistle,  approved  by  my  direction,  and 
addressed  to  my  father,  announced  and  justified  the 
step  which  I  had  taken.  My  father  was  neither  a 
bigot  nor  a  philosopher,  but  his  affection  deplored 
the  loss  of  an  only  son  ;  and  his  good  sense  was  as- 
tonished at  my  strange  departure  from  the  religion 
of  my  country.  In  the  first  sally  of  passion  he  di- 
vulged a  secret  which  prudence  might  have  sup- 
f>ressed,  and  the  gates  of  Magdalen  college  were 
brever  shut  against  my  return." 

From  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  extract,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Gibbon  the  elder  had  more  hon- 
esty than  the  son.  We  know  not  in  what  sense 
the  historian  may  understand  prudence;  but  it  is 
clear  that,  in  embracing  a  new  faith,  he  had  gained 
little  accession  to  his  notions  of  honor  ;  seeing 
that,  but  for  the  denunciation  of  his  parent,  he 
would  have  retained  his  academical  position  af- 
ter his  having  been  disqualified  for  it  by  his  adop- 
tion of  a  religion  which  it  seems  was  incompatible 
with  his  connection  with  the  university.  Modern 
times,  alas !  have  furnished  us  with  too  many  in- 
stances of  the  like  Jesuitical  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Jesse  excuses  himself  from  adding  to  the 
anecdotes  he  relates  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  on  the  ground 
that  they  might  offend  the  "morbid  prudery"  of 
the  present  age.  Of  any  participation  in  this 
morbid  prudery  we  fully  acquit  Mr.  Jesse,  of  the 
complacency  of  whose  allusions  to  the  profligacy  of 
his  heroes,  we  have  given  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances which  have  pained  us  in  the  perusal  of  his 
volumes. 

We  had  pictured  to  ourselves  that  very  agreea- 
ble gossip,  Pepys,  as  a  most  staid  and  "  proper 
gentleman,"  until  we  read  an  extract  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Jesse's  work,  in  which  Pe- 
pys says,  "  Knipp  took  us  all  in,  and  introduced 
us  to  Nelly,  a  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the 
part  of  Celia  to-day,  very  fine,  and  did  it  very 
well.  I  kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife,  and  a 
mighty  pretty  soul  she  is."  We  presume  that 
this  passage  in  the  diary  occurs  previously  to  the 
Ist  of  March,  1671,  under  which  date  Pepys  men- 
tions this  same  Mrs.  Nelly  as  "  an  impudent  com- 
edian." 

Among  the  many  valuable  anecdotes  with 
which,  with  all  their  blemishes,  these  volumes 
abound,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. We  quote  the  author's  words,  premising 
that  Thurloe  was  secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  sec- 
retary of  state  during  the  protectorate  : 

One  night  the  protector  came  privately  to  Thur- 
loe's  chambers,  and  had  proceeded  to  some  lengths 
in  disclosing  an  affair  of  the  utmost  secrecy  and  im- 
portance, when,  for  the  first  time,  he  perceived  a 
clerk  asleep  at  his  desk.  This  person  was  Mr 
Morland  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Morland)  the  fa- 
mous mechanist,  not  unknown  as  a  statesman,  and  at 
whose  house,  in  Lambeth,  Charles  II.  pass'ed  the 
first  night  of  his  restoration.  *  *  *  Cromwell 
apprehensive  that  his  conversation  had  been  over- 
heard, drew  his  dagger,  and  would  have  despatched 
the  slumberer  on  the  spot,  had  not  Thurloe,  with 
some  difficulty,  prevented  him,  assuring  him  that 
his  intended  victim  was  unquestionably  asleep 
since,  to  his  own  knowledge,  he  had  been  sitting 


up  two  nights  together.  The  nature  of  the  secret 
interview  between  Cromwell  and  Thurloe  subse- 
quently transpired,  and  was  no  less  than  a  design 
to  inveigle  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  at  Bruges, 
and  his  young  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  into  the  protector's  power.  It  had 
been  treacherously  intimated  to  them,  through  the 
agency  of  Sir  Richard  Willis,  that  if,  on  a  stated 
day,  they  would  land  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  they 
would  be  received  by  a  body  of  five  hundred  men, 
which  would  be  augmented  the  following  morning 
by  two  thousand  horse.  Had  they  fallen  into  the 
snare,  it  seems  that  all  three  would  have  been 
shot  immediately  on  reaching  the  shore.  Mor- 
land, however,  had  not  been  asleep  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Thurloe  and  Cromwell ;  and,  through  his 
means,  the  king  and  his  brothers  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  design  against  their  lives. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
places  Roland  Graeme  in  a  similar  position  to  that 
of  Morland  in  a  scene  (we  think  with  the  Earl  of 
Morton)  in  one  of  his  exquisite  and  hitherto  unri- 
valled— nay,  unapproached — romances. 

We  are  glad  to  record  a  redeeming  trait  in 
the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  : — 

Whatever  (says  our  author)  may  have  been 
the  vices  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  having  been  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts. 
He  himself  united  the  qualities  of  a  scholar,  a  mu- 
sician, an  architect,  and  a  poet ;  his  collection  of 
pictures  at  Whitehall  was  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  gallery  formed  by  Prince  Henry  and  his 
brother,  Charles  I.  Both  Raffaelle  and  Titian 
were  invited  by  him  to  England,  and  Holbein  had 
apartments  at  Whitehall,  and  was  engaged,  by  an 
annual  salary  of  two  hundred  florins,  to  decorate 
the  interior  of  the  palace. 

Of  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  faults,  one  of  the 
wisest  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  our  realm,  our 
author  informs  us  that — 

When  she  was  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  and 
when  her  heart  was  professedly  in  the  bloody 
tomb  of  her  beloved  Essex,  we  find  her  attending 
a  masque  given  by  Lord  Cobham,  at  Blackfriars,  on 
the  occasion  of  Lord  Herbert's  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Lord  Her- 
bert was  one  of  her  handsome  favorites  of  the  Tilt- 
yard — 

"  The  Herberts,  every  cockpit  day, 
Do  carry  away 
The  gold  and  glory  of  the  day." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  was  "  wooed 
to  dance"  by  a  masque  who  personated  affection. 
"  Affection  (she  exclaimed  bitterly) — affection  is 
false  !" 

But  a  graver  and  sterner  ruler  than  ever  was 
Elizabeth,  would  occasionally  unbend,  and  in  a 
fashion  still  less  dignified.  Human  nature  is  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  man  who  had  looked  upon  his  royal  vic- 
tim in  his  coffin  could  ever  smile  again — much  less 
participate  in,  or  even  countenance,  the  buffoon- 
eries in  which  our  author  describes  him  as  having 
borne  a  part : — 

His  thorough  enjoyment  of  a  practical  joke — 
his  delight  in  flinging  napkins  at  the  ladies  and 
cushions  at  his  dragoons,  are  well  known.     At  the 
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entertainment  to  which  we  alhide,  while  sweet- 
meats were  being  served  (he  goes  on  to  say)  a  lady 
requested  Colonel  Pride  to  give  her  some  candied 
apricots  for  which  she  had  received  a  longing. 
The  gallant  colonel,  we  are  told,  instantly  threw 
into  her  apron  a  conserve  of  wet  sweetmeat^  with 
both  his  hands  and  stained  it  all  over  ;  when,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  sign,  Oliver  catches  up  his  napkin 
and  throws  it  at  Pride  ;  he  at  him  again,  while  all 
the  table  were  engaged  at  the  scuffle ;  the  noise 
whereof  made  the  members  rise  before  the  sweet- 
meats were  set  down,  and  believing  dinner  was 
done,  go  to  this  pastime  of  gambols,  and  be  spec- 
tators of  his  bigness'  frolics. 

In  melancholy  accordance  with  the  reckless 
profligacy  of  the  life  of  Charles  II.  is  the  follow- 
ing scene,  which  occurred  at  Whitehall  one  short 
week  before  his  death.  It  is  communicated  to  us 
by  the  author  in  an  extract  from  "  Evelyn's  Di- 
ary :"— 

I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and 
profaneness,  gaming,  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it 
were,  total  forgetfulness  of  God,  (it  being  Sunday 
evening,)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was  witness 
of;  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concu- 
bines, Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.  ; 
a  French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious 
gallery  ;  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers 
and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round  a 
large  table — a  bank  of  at  least  2,000/.  in  gold  be- 
fore them — upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishment.  Six 
days  after,  all  was  in  the  dust. 

Following  our  author  eastward  we  are  con- 
ducted, as  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  worthier 
man,  to  the  Tower,  and  to  carry  out  the  allegory, 
it  is  the  last  stage  of  our  journey  ;  and  a  more 
unshapely  mass  of  stone  and  mortar  than  this 
same  Tower  of  London  never  cumbered  the  earth. 
It  is  a  sort  of  architectural  Caliban  which  it  is 
painful  to  look  upon.  The  traitor's  gate — the 
horror  of  our  childhood — is  like  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  of  Acheron  ;  and,  until  of  late  years,  the 
moat  by  which  this  frowning  fortress  was  encom- 
passed gave  one  the  notion  of  its  being  embraced 
by  an  arm  of  the  Styx — so  dark  and  polluted  was 
the  pool.  And  when  we  consider  that  at  least 
one  half  of  those  who  have  perished  in  its  dun- 
geons, or  before  its  walls,  were  innocent  victims, 
it  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  its  battlements  or  en- 
ter its  gates  without  a  feeling  of  melancholy — not 
to  say  disgust ;  and  certainly  our  author  has  con- 
trived to  crowd  into  the  concluding  pages  of  his 
work  as  many  horrors  as  could  well  be  packed  in 
the  space.  We  refer  the  curious  in  such  matters 
to  the  volume  itself.  The  last  time  we  visited  the 
locality,  it  was  to  examine  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  old  London  wall,  and  we  found 
it  a  far  more  interesting  subject  of  investigation 
than  its  neighbor,  the  Tower  of  London.  Tower 
hill  has  another  and  more  melancholy  object  of 
interest  to  which  future  writers  of  "  Literary  and 
Historical  Memorials"  may  point — the  house  in 
which  lived  the  gifted  and  graceful  author  of  "  A 
Vision  of  Fair  Spirits"*  whose  fate,  early  yet  not 
*  The  Rev.  John  Graham. 


untimely — for  he  was  struck  down  in  the  path  of 
duty — disappointed  the  anticipation  of  many  a 
loving  heart. 

Referring  to  the  "  Bloody  Tower,"  our  author 
is  disposed  to  treat  as  apocryphal  the  tradition,  from 
which  it  derives  its  chief  interest,  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  Indeed,  this  opin- 
ion is  countenanced  by  the  fact  quoted  by  Mr. 
.Tesse,  that  the  "  Bloody  Tower"  did  not  receive 
that  name  until  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth. 

The  description  of  the  chapel  will  interest  our 
readers,  and  we  quote  it  in  extenso. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  ancient 
fortress  is  the  "  Tower  Chapel,"  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  not  inappropriately 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Who  is  there 
that  has  ever  entered  that  narrow  portal,  through 
which  so  many  of  the  headless  dead  have  been  car- 
ried in  their  bloody  shrouds  to  their  last  home,  with- 
out feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion?  How  many 
high  hopes !  what  turbulent  passions !  what  fair 
forms  rest  calmly  beneath  our  feet ! 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well !"  Here, 
for  a  time,  rested  the  headless  trunk  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  and  here  lie  the  remains  of  the  amiable  and 
undaunted  martyr,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. In  front  of  the  altar  sleep  the  two  ill-fated 
wives  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  gentle  and  beauti- 
ful Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  no  less  beautiful  adul- 
tress,  Catharine  Howard ;  and  between  them — in 
the  same  grave  with  his  turbulent  and  ambitious 
brother,  Lord  Seymour,  of  Sudley,  and  side  by  side 
with  his  powerful  rival,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland — sleeps  the  great  protector,  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Not  far  oflfrest  the  headless  remains 
of  George,  Lord  Rochford,  who  was  involved  in 
the  fate  of  his  innocent  sister,  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and 
here  also  lies  the  wise  and  powerful  minister  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex.  It  is  singular  that  in  no  history  have  I 
been  able  to  trace  the  burial-place  of  the  gifted  and 
ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  of  her  ambitious  father, 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  executed 
a  few  days  after  his  accomplished  daughter.  As  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  her  young  husband,  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  who  was  beheaded  on  the  same 
day  with  her,  lies  in  the  Tower  Chapel,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Lady  Jane  and  her  turbulent  father 
were  laid  in  the  same  grave. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  death  ter- 
minated his  dreadful  sufferings,  were  committed, 
almost  stealthily,  to  the  earth,  in  the  Tower  Chapel, 
the  remains  of  the  accomplished  courtier  and  poet, 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  the  victim  of  the  subtle  poi- 
sons administered  to  him  in  his  dungeon  in  the 
tower  by  the  agents  of  Frances,  Countess  of  Essex. 
Here  lies  the  mutilated  corpse  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  ill-fated  favorite  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth ;  and  under  the  communion  table  reposes  one 
no  less  gifted  and  ambitious,  the  unfortunate  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Lastly,  here  lie  buried  more 
than  one  of  the  gallant  and  devoted  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts. 
Here  repose,  in  one  grave,  the  intrepid  Lord  Bal- 
raerino,  the  gay  and  handsome  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
and  the  arch-traitor,  Simon,  Lord  Lovat. 

Pitied  by  gentle  minds  Kilmarnock  died  ; 
The  brave,  Balmerino,  were  on  thy  side! 


M.  F.  TUPPER  TO  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Some  years  since,  on  removing  the  pavement  of 
the  chapel,  their  coffin  plates  were  discovered,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  building.  They  bear  the 
following  inscriptions : — 

Arthurus, 

Dominus  de  BaJmerino. 

DecoUatus  18°  die  Augusti  1746. 

iEtatis  suae  58°. 

Willielmus, 

Comes  de  Kilmarnock. 

DecoUatus  18°  die  Augusti  1746. 

^tatis  suae  42. 

Simon,  Dominus 

Frazer  de  Lovat. 

Decollat.  Apr^  9.  1747. 

JEtat  suae  80°. 

Could  Mr.  Jesse  find  no  word  synonymous  with 
"ill-fated,"  that  he  repeats  it  so  frequently  in  the 
foregoing  extract  ? 

And  here  we  take  our  leave,  for  the  present,  of 
Mr.  Jesse,  to  whose  "Memorials"  we  have  given 
our  patient  attention.  His  work  is  an  agreeable 
and  interesting  addition  to  our  literature  ;  but  it  is 
not  all  we  could  have  wished,  nor  all  that  he  could 
have  made  it.  He  has  taken  too  straight  a  line 
from  west  to  east;  and  has  consequently  over- 
looked much  on  either  side  of  his  path,  from  which, 
therefore,  he  might  have  diverged  with  advantage. 
The  volumes  are  valuable  as  far  as  they  go  ;  but, 
to  embrace  every  object  of  interest  within  the  scope 
of  such  a  design,  he  must  give  us  as  much  more. 
The  manner  in  which  the  .book  has  been  got  up 
betrays  a  carelessness  which  is  not  to  be  excused  in 
a  work  of  this  nature.  For  instance,  we  find  the 
quotation  at  page  279  of  the  first  volume — 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies, 

repeated  at  page  428  in  the  same  volume. 

There  is,  moreover,  somewhat  of  what  is  termed 
book-making  in  these  "  Memorials,"  in  which  we 
find  much  of  historical  matter  sufficiently  familiar 
to  the  ordinary  reader  to  forbid  its  introduction  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  Despite,  however,  of  these 
blemishes,  and  other  graver  faults  of  which  we 
have  spoken  freely  because  we  felt  strongly,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  find  Mr.  Jesse's  industry  and  re- 
search employed  in  the  extension  of  his  design,  for 
which  he  will  find  ample  materials  in  the  bye-ways 
as  well  as  the  highways  of  "  busy  London ;"  and 
80  we  wish  him  good  speed. 


From  the  Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
MABTIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER  TO  BROTHER   JON- 
ATHAN. 
A  LOVING    BALLAD. 

Albany,  (England,)  June  8,  1843. 
Ho !  brother,  I  'm  a  Britisher, 

A  chip  of  heart  of  oak, 
That  would  n't  warp  or  swerve  or  stir 

From  what  I  thought  or  spoke, 
And  you — a  blunt  and  honest  man, 

Straightforward,  kind  and  true — 


I  tell  you,  brother  Jonathan, 
That  you  're  a  Briton  too. 

I  know  your  heart,  an  open  heart, 

I  read  your  mind  and  will, 
A  greyhound  ever  on  the  start 

To  run  for  honor  still, 
And  shrewd  to  scheme  a  likely  plan, 

And  stout  to  see  it  done  ; 
I  tell  you,  brother  Jonathan, 

That  you  and  I  are  one. 

There  may  be  jealousies  and  strife, 

For  men  have  selfish  ends. 
But  petty  quarrels  ginger  life 

And  help  to  season  friends ; 
And  pundits  who  with  solemn  scan 

Judge  humans  most  aright, 
Decide  it,  testy  Jonathan, 

That  brothers  always  fight. 

Two  fledgling  sparrows  in  one  nest, 

Will  chirp  about  a  worm  ; 
Then  how  should  eaglets  meekly  rest, 

The  children  of  the  storm? 
No  !  while  their  rustled  pinions  fan 

The  eyrie's  dizzy  side, 
Like  you  and  me,  my  Jonathan, 

It 's  all  for  love  and  pride. 

"  God  save  the  Queen"  delights  you  still, 

And  "  British  Grenadiers  ;" 
The  good  old  strains  your  heart-strings  thrill, 

And  catch  you  by  both  ears ; 
And  we — 0  hate  us  if  you  can, 

For  we  are  proud  of  you — 
We  like  you,  brother  Jonathan, 

And  Yankee  Doodle  too  ! 

There  's  nothing  foreign  on  your  face. 

Nor  strange  upon  your  tongue  ; 
You  came  not  of  another  race. 

From  baser  lineage  sprung  ; 
No,  brother!  though  a,way  you  ran. 

As  truant  boys  will  do, 
Still  true  it  is,  young  Jonathan, 

My  fathers  fathered  you. 

Time  was — it  was  not  long  ago. 

Your  grandsire  went  wiih  mine, 
To  battle  traitors,  blow  for  blow. 

For  England's  royal  line ; 
Or  tripped  to  court  to  kiss  Queen  Anne, 

Or  worship  mighty  Bess  ; 
And  you  and  I,  good  Jonathan, 

Went  with  them  then,  I  guess. 

Together  both,  hours  long  ago, 

Among  the  roses  fought, 
Or  charging  fierce  the  Paynim  foe. 

Did  all  knight  errants  ought ; 
As  Cavalier  or  Puritan 

Together  prayed  or  swore. 
For  John's  own  brother  Jonathan 

Was  only  John  of  yore ! 

There  lived  a  man,  a  man  of  men, 

A  king  on  fancy's  throne, 
We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again. 

The  globe  is  all  his  own  ; 
And  if  we  claim  him  of  our  clan. 

The  half  belongs  to  you, 
For  Shakspeare,  happy  Jonathan, 

Is  yours  and  ours  too  ! 

There  was  another  glorious  name, 
A  poet  for  all  time, 
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Who  gained  the  double-first  of  fame, 

The  beautiful — sublime  ; 
And  let  us  hide  him  as  we  can, 

More  miserly  than  pelf, 
The  Yankee,  brother  Jonathan, 

Cries  halves  in  Milton's  self! 

Well,  well ;  and  every  praise  of  old 

That  makes  us^famous  still, 
You  would  be  just  and  may  be  bold 

To  share  it  if  you  will. 
Since  England's  glory  first  began, 

Till — just  the  other  day. 
The  half  is  yours !  but,  Jonathan, 

Why  did  you  run  away  ? 

O,  brother,  could  we  both  be  one, 

In  nation  and  in  name, 
How  gladly  would  the  very  sun 

Lie  basking  hi  our  fame  ! 
In  either  world  to  lead  the  van 

And  go  ahead  for  good. 
While  earth,  to  John  and  Jonathan, 

Yields  tribute  gratitude ! 

Add  but  your  stripes  and  golden  stars 

To  brave  St.  George's  cross. 
And  never  dream  of  mutual  wars. 

Two  dunces'  mutual  loss. 
Let  us  two  bless  when  others  ban. 

And  love  when  others  hate  ; 
And  so,  mv  cordial  Jonathan, 

We  '11  fit,  I  calculate. 

What  more  ?     I  touch  not  holier  strings, 

A  loftier  strain  to  win. 
Nor  glance  at  prophets,  priests  and  kings. 

Or  heavenly  kith  and  kin  : 
As  friend  with  friend,  and  man  with  man, 

O  let  our  hearts  be  thus, 
As  David's  love  to  Jonathan 

Be  Jonathan's  to  us  I 

From  the  Spectator. 

DIARY  AND  NOTES  OF  HORACE  TEMPLETON,  ESQ. 

A  SMART  book,  by  a  clever  writer,  though  of  a 
bad  school  and  in  a  bad  style.  The  "  late  secre- 
tary of  legation"  belongs  to  the  dandy  class  of 
writers  :  a  set  who  (with  pen  in  hand)  affect  to  be 
*'  blase"  and  indifferent  to  all  sublunary  or  super- 
lunary things,  (though  excessively  sensitive,  by 
the  by,  to  criticism  ;  strive  to  give  profundity  to 
commonplaces  and  novelty  to  what  is  trite  by 
sounding  phrases  expressed  with  a  consequential 
air ;  "  sport"  philosophy  by  seizing  a  scientific 
principle  in  an  encyclopaedia  or  catechism  and  dis- 
guising it  in  their  own  diction  ;  and  think  they 
make  themselves  "  distinguished"  by  talking  of 
great  men  and  fashionable  people  in  a  manner 
combining  the  superior  and  the  familiar.  Disraeli 
and  Bulwer  have  the  credit  of  originating  the  school, 
in  Vivian  Grey  and  Pelham ;  but  we  think  it  came 
to  us  partly  (the  more  glittering  part  from  the 
French)  through  Colburn's  writers  in  the  New  I 
Monthly^  at  the  time  when  that  eminent  bibliopole 
was  working  his  fictions  of  the  "  silver  fork" 
school.  The  fact,  however,  depends  upon  a  chro- 
nology which  no  one  has  compiled ;  and  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  effete  or  the  departing  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  investigation.     Easily  imitated,  where 


flippancy  and  smartness  met  together — never  very 
attractive  after  the  first  surprise  of  strangeness  was 
over,  from  its  unreality  and  affectation — the  style 
of  composition  is  almost  as  much  out  of  date  as 
the  "  blue  and  buff*"  full  dress  of  old  whiggery. 
Current  events,  and  a  modified  form  of  the  mode 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  its  original  masters,  may 
give  it  a  temporary  effect ;  but  it  seems  passing 
away  even  with  the  extrinsic  attraction  of  name 
and  circumstances.  An  anonymous  imitation  has 
clearly  fallen  upon  an  age  too  late,  although  the 
imitation  is  sober  and  clever. 

The  Diary  and  Notes  of  Horace  Templeton, 
Esq.,  are  a  species  of  olla  podrida — tales,  travels, 
anecdotes,  reflections,  opinions,  and  a  philosophy 
"after  his  kind."  This  is  the  framework.  An 
orphan,  suddenly  succeeding  to  a  property,  young 
Mr.  Templeton  was  placed  by  his  guardian  in  the 
diplomatic  line ;  where  he  saw  a  great  deal,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself ;  he  subsequently 
got  into  parliament,  distinguished  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account ;  and  might  have  risen  to 
eminence  but  for  his  want  of  ambition,  his  reflec- 
tive philosophy,  and  his  honest  independence,  the 
last  of  which,  by  thwarting  his  patron,  cost  him 
his  seat.  About  this  time  his  health  gives  way  ; 
a  consultation  of  physicians  furnishes  him  with 
slender  hopes,  but  sends  him  to  Naples  to  die. 
The  book  opens  with  Mr.  Templeton  at  the  Hotel 
des  Princes  in  Paris ;  his  antecedents  being  after- 
wards described.  During  his  rest  at  Paris,  befalls 
in  with  an  old  flame  ;  about  whom  he  tells  an  old 
story,  smart,  but  improbable  and  unreal.  We 
then  find  him  at  Baden  ;  which  he  describes  with 
its  society ;  and  where  he  tells  another  story,  but 
in  the  serious  vein,  for  a  young  Englishman  gets 
assassinated  instead  of  Mr.  Templeton.  He  then 
travels  through  the  Tyrol  to  Italy  ;  picking  up  sev- 
eral local  stories  or  traditions  as  he  goes  along,  de- 
scribing some  features  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
and  spending  an  evening  at  a  small  inn  with  Sir 
Robert  Chaworth,  the  late  prime  minister,  whom 
he  obliges  with  a  suggestion  or  two.  After  several 
small  adventures,  Mr.  Templeton  reaches  Florence ; 
finds  himself  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his  banker, 
but  as  he  has  not  long  to  live  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  and  he  passes  his  time  in  telling  some 
anecdotes  picked  up  in  society,  and  possibly  in- 
vented, at  first  hand  ;  printing  some  letters  to  indi- 
cate part  of  his  career,  and  present  a  mysterious 
veil  which  is  not  lifted.  When  he  feels  himself 
dying,  he  sits  down,  after  the  idea  of  the  last  day 
of  a  condemned,  to  write  an  account  of  his  feel- 
ings ;  closes  the  story  with  the  word  "  farewell ;" 
and  his  valet  publishes  the  papers  in  default  of  a 
legacy. 

The  book  is  various  in  its  contents  (if  they  can- 
not be  called  matter  ;)  the  writer  has  seen  "  foreign 
parts,"  and  picked  up  something;  he  has  a  kind 
of  dramatic  cleverness  with  a  touch  of  stage-eflfect 
in  his  manner  of  presenting  incidents  or  cutting 
them  short ;  and  the  composition  is  easy,  smart, 
and  fluent.  But  the  obvious  unreality,  not  to  say 
falsehood,  of  the  whole,  with  the  evident  craft  of 
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the  professional  penman,  deprives  it  of  interest 
except  in  those  passages  where  writing  is  proper. 
These  relate  to  the  introduced  portions,  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Templeton ;  and  consist 
of  diplomatic  stories,  miscellaneous  reflections,  or 
travelling  observations ; 


SCRAPS. 


of  which  we  take  a  few. 


LITERARY    RESULTS    OF   THE    CENSORSHIP. 

It  might  open  a  very  curious  view  into  the  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  national  character  to  compare  the 
reco<rnized  class  to  which  vice  is  attributed  in  differ- 
ent countries ;  for  while  in  England  we  select  the 
aristocracy  always  as  the  natural  subjects  for  de- 
pravity, in  the  Piedmontese  territory  all  the  stage 
villains  are  derived  from  the  mercantile  world.  In- 
stead of  a  lord,  as  with  us,  the  seducer  is  always 
a  manufacturer  or  a  shipowner  ;  and  vice  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  their  terror  of  domestic  peace  is  a 
cotton-spinner  or  a  dealer  in  hardware. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  originates  in  any 
real  depravity,  or  any  actual  want  of  honesty,  in 
the  mercantile  world.  No ;  the  whole  is  attribu- 
table to  the  "  Censor."  By  his  arbitrary  dictate 
the  entire  of  a  piece  is  often  recast ;  and  so  habitu- 
ated have  authors  become  to  the  prevailing  taste, 
that  they  now  never  think  of  occasioning  him  the 
trouble  of  the  correction.  Tradesman  there  stands 
for  scoundrel,  as  implicitly  as  with  us  an  Irishman 
is  a  blunderer  and  a  Scotchman  a  knave.  Exer- 
cised as  this  power  is,  and  committed  to  such  hands 
as  we  find  it  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive any  more  quiet  but  effectual  agent  for  the 
degradation  of  a  national  taste.  It  is  but  a  few 
weeks  back  I  saw  a  drama  marked  for  stage  repre- 
sentation in  a  city  of  Lombardy  in  which  the  words 
'*  Pope"  and  "  Cardinal"  were  struck  out  as  irrev- 
erent to  utter ;  but  all  the  appeals — and  most  impi- 
ous they  were — to  the  Deity  were  suffered  to  re- 
main unmutilated. 

THE   HERO    AT    HOME. 

We  talked  of  Hofer,  and  I  perceived  that  my 
companion  was  strongly  imbued  with  an  opinion, 
now  very  general  in  the  Tyrol,  that  his  merits  were 
much  less  than  foreigners  usually  ascribe  to  him. 
Sprung  from  the  people,  the  host  of  a  little  wayside 
inn,  a  man  with  little  education,  and  of  the  very 
roughest  manners,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  his 
claims  are  most  disputed  among  the  very  class  he 
came  from.  Had  he  been  an  aristocrat,  in  all  like- 
lihood they  had  never  ventured  to  canvass  the  mer- 
its they  now  so  mercilessly  arraign.  They  judge 
of  his  efforts  by  the  most  unfair  of  tests  in  such 
matters— the  result.  They  say, ' '  To  what  end  has 
the  Tyrol  fought  and  bledl  Are  we  better,  or 
richer,  or  freer  than  before?"  They  even  go  fur- 
ther, and  accuse  him  of  exciting  the  revolt  as  a 
means  of  escaping  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which 
assuredly  were  considerable. 

GAMBLING  :    BADEN    BADEN. 

To  pass  from  the  mellow  moonlight,  dappling 
'he  pathway  among  the  trees  and  kissing  the  rip- 
■.ling  stream,  from  the  calm,  mild  air  of  a  summer's 
light,  when  every  leaf  lay  sleeping  and  none  save 
ihe  nightingale  kept  watch,  into  the  glare  and 
Q^litter  of  a  gilded  saloon,  is  somewhat  trying  to  the 
jarred  nerves  of  sickness.  But  what  was  it  to  the 
sight  of  that  dense  crowd  around  the  play-tables, 
where  avarice,  greed  of  gain,  recklessness,  and  de- 
spair, are  mingled,  giving  even  to  faces  of  manly 
vigor  and  openness  expressions  of  low  cunning  and 
vulgar  meaning  ?     There  is  a  terrible  sameness  in 


the  gambler's  look,  a  blending  of  slavish  terror 
with  a  resolution  to  ijrave  the  worst,  almost  demoni- 
acal in  its  fierceness.  I  knew  most  of  the  persons 
present ;  I  need  not  say,  not  personally,  but  from  hav- 
ino-  seen  them  before  at  various  other  similar  places. 
Many  were  professed  gamblers  :  men  who  starved 
and  suffered  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  one  passion, 
living  on  the  smallest  gain,  and  never  venturing  a 
stake  beyond  what  daily  life  demanded  :  haggard, 
sad,  wretched-looking  creatures  they  were,  the  ab- 
ject poverty  of  their  dress  and  appearance  vouching 
that  this  metier  was  not  a  prosperous  one.  Others 
farmed  out  their  talents,  and  played  for  those  who 
were  novices.  These  men  have  a  singular  exist- 
ence ;  they  exact  a  mere  per  centage  on  the  win- 
ning, and  are  in  great  request  among  elderly  ladies, 
whose  passion  for  play  is  modified  by  the  fears  of 
its  vicissitudes.  Then  there  were  the  usual  sprink- 
ling of  young  men,  not  habitually  gamblers,  but 
always  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tempting 
Fortune  ;  with  here  and  there  some  old  votary  of 
the  "  table,"  satisfied  to  witness  the  changeful 
temper  of  the  game  without  risking  a  stake. 

Into  many  vices  men  are  led  by  observing  the 
apparent  happiness  and  pleasure  of  others  who  in- 
dulge in  them.  Not  so  with  regard  to  play.  No 
man  ever  became  a  gambler  from  this  delusion  ; 
there  being  no  such  terrible  warning  against  the 
passion  as  the  very  looks  of  its  votaries. 


Colossal  Birds  of  New  Zealand. — In  1839, 
Professor  Owen,  from  examination  of  part  of  a  thigh- 
bone found  in  New  Zealand,  decided  that  it  belonged 
to  a  bird  of  the  ostrich  family,  but  of  far  more  colos- 
sal dimensions.  In  certain  mounds,  said  by  the  na- 
tives to  contain  the  remains  of  their  feasts,  Mr.  W. 
Mantell  has  since  found  bones  of  these  Moas,  or 
gigantic  birds,  of  dogs,  and  men,  all  mixed  together, 
and  all  evidently  subjected  to  the  effects  of  fire. 
Hence  these  birds  must  have  lived  at  the  same  pe- 
riod with  men  who,  like  the  present  natives,  were 
cannibals.  Since  the  bones  were  imbedded  in  the 
alluvial  beds  the  land  seems  to  have  been  elevated ; 
several  terraces,  at  different  heights  above  the  sea, 
being  seen  round  the  coast.  New  Zealand  has  thus 
frorrTa  very  ancient  period  been  inhabited  by  a  pecu- 
liar race  of  birds,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
mammalia  and  reptiles ;  thus  forming  a  counterpart 
to  certain  geological  periods  during  vvhich  reptiles, 
either  alone  or  chiefly,  prevailed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Gallipagos  Islands  at  the  present  d:iy.— Proceed- 
ings of  the  Geological  Society. 

Accuracy  of  Time-keepers. — The  astronomer 
royal  proposes  to  check  and  test  the  great  clock  for 
the  new  houses  of  parliament,  by  the  astronomical 
clock  at  Greenwich  observatory,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  electric  telegraph.  Once  in  every  hour, 
accurate  to  less  than  a  second  of  time,  the  parlia- 
ment clock  would  indicate  its  time  to  the  Greenwich 
clock  ;  and  besides  this,  all  the  other  clocks  through- 
out the  immense  building  are  proposed  to  be  placed 
in  electrical  connection  with  the  great  clock,  and  to 
receive  correction  from  it  once  in  every  minute ! 

Height  of  Waves. — Sir  James  C.  Ross,  in  his 
Voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas,  states  the  result  of 
several  experiments  to  have  given  only  twenty-two 
feet  for  the  entire  height  of  the  waves,  or  eleven 
feet  above  and  below  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
the  velocity  of  the  undulations,  eighty-nine  miles 
per  hour;  and  the  interval  between  each  wave, 
1,910  feet. 
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From  the  New  Mooibly  Magazine. 
THE    BASS   BOCK. 

Who  has  ever  sailed  into  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  has  not  been  struck  with  that  bold  islet  yclept 
the  Bass  Rock  ?  Holy  Island  has  a  castle  bear- 
ing rock  that  rises  out  of  its  sands,  and  the  Isle  of 
May  has  a  light-house  bearing  cliff,  on  which  we 
have  ofttimes  sat,  laughing  in  merry  concert  with 
the  clouds  of  gulls  that,  sweeping  in  eddies  at  our 
feet,  filled  the  very  air,  and  silenced  the  turbulent 
ocean  with  their*  plaintive  cries.  But  no  other 
islet  on  this  rock-bound  coast  has  so  stern  an  as- 
pect, or  is  so  precipitous,  or  so  lofty,  as  the  Bass. 
It  is  to  the  east  of  Scotland  what  Ailsa  Craig  is  to 
the  west,  and  both  are,  probably  from  the  same 
peculiar  features,  the  seats  of  colonies  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  British 
aquatic  birds,  the  gannet  or  Solan  goose.  So 
identified  is  the  Bass  Rock  with  its  great  winged 
tenant — the  pelican  of  our  shores — that  the  bird 
itself  was  known  to  all  the  old  naturalists  as 
Pelecanus  Bassanus,  of  which  the  French,  through 
M.  Buffon,  made  curiously  enough  lefou  de  Bassan, 
and  the  Germans  Der  bassanische  Pelikan.  Nat- 
uralists, who  are,  however,  too  apt  to  think  that 
they  have  made  a  discovery,  when  they  have 
merely  changed  a  name,  were  not  content  till  they 
had  distinguished  it  from  the  pelicans  by  its  old 
name  among  the  northmen  of  Sula  Bassana. 

Hector  Boece,  whose  **  History  of  Scotland" 
was  published  in  1526,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  this  singular  colony  of  birds. 

Certes,  there  is  nothing  in  this  rocke  that  is  not 
full  of  admiration  and  woonder ;  therein  also  is 
great  store  of  soland  geese  (vnlike  to  those  which 
Plinie  calleth  water-eagles,  or  (as  we  saie)  sea- 
herons)  and  nowhere  else  but  in  Ailsaie  and  this 
rocke.  At  their  first  comming,  which  is  in  the 
spring  of  the  yeare,  they  gather  such  great  plentie 
of  sticks  and  boughs  together  for  the  building  of 
their  nests,  that  the  same  doo  satisfie  the  keeper  of 
the  castell  for  the  yeerelie  maintenance  of  his 
fewell  without  anie  other  provision.  These  foules 
doo  feed  their  yoong  with  the  most  delicat  fish  that 
they  can  come  by,  for  though  they  have  alreadie 
preied  vpon  anie  one,  and  have  it  fast  in  their  beake 
or  talons,  yet  if  they  happen  as  they  flie  towards 
the  land  to  espie  a  better,  they  let  the  first  fall 
againe  into  the  sea,  and  pursue  the  later  with 
great  and  eager  swiftnesse  vntill  they  take  hold 
thereof. 

The  venerable  author,  whose  narrative  is  copied 
from  Holinshed's  translation,  has  erred  in  sup- 
posing that  the  gannet  is  confined  to  the  Bass  and 
Ailsa  Craig.  The  bird  is  very  extensively  dis- 
tributed, although  the  localities  where  it  breeds 
are  apparently  few  in  number,  on  our  own  coasts ; 
it  builds  at  Lundy  Island  off  the  coast  of  Devon, 
on  the  Isles  of  Borea  and  Kilda,  on  the  Suliskerry, 
or  Gannet  Rock,  near  the  Orkneys,  the  Skelligs 
off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  other  places.  It  is 
m«t  with  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  Iceland, 
and  North  America,  and  probably  takes  most  ex- 
tensive flights.  We  have  ourselves  seen  it  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal.     The  fact  that  the  gannet  when 


it  has  secured  its  prey  disposes  of  it  in  its  gorget, 
and  then  takes  wing  to  repeat  the  operation,  is 
what  has  also  led  Boece  into  the  mistake  that  the 
bird  lets  go  his  prey  for  other  of  a  daintier  kind. 

It  is  Hector  Boece,  also,  who  gravely  records 
the  production  of  geese  from  shells  found  attached 
to  wood  in  the  sea.  The  author  of  "  Hudibras," 
has,  however,  erred,  when  he  supposes  that  the 
legend  in  question  applied  to  Solan  geese. 

And  from  the  most  refined  of  saints 
As  naturally  grow  miscreants. 
As  barnacles  turn  Soland  geese 
In  the  islands  of  the  Arcades. 

William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  visited  the  Bass  Rock  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Such  is  the 
density  of  the  flight  of  the  old  birds  above,  (he 
says,)  that,  like  a  cloud,  they  darken  the  sun  and 
the  sky  ;  and  such  the  screaming  and  din,  that 
you  can  scarce  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  addresses 
you. 

And  further  on  he  remarks, 

If  you  sail  round  the  island,  and  look  up,  yon 
see  on  every  ledge  and  shelf,  and  recess,  innu- 
merable flocks  of  birds  of  almost  every  size  and 
order :  more  numerous  than  the  stars  that  appear 
in  the  unclouded  moonless  sky ;  and  if  you  regard 
the  flights  that  incessantly  come  and  go,  you  may 
imagine  that  it  is  a  mighty  swarm  of  bees  you  have 
before  you. 

In  the  "  Ornithology"  of  Willoughby,  edited 
1678,  by  Ray,  it  is  stated,  that  "  on  the  Bass 
Island,  in  Scotland,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
Edinburgh  Firth,  and  nowhere  else  that  I  know 
of  in  Brittany^  a  huge  number  of  these  birds  (So- 
lan geese)  doth  yearly  breed."  The  celebrated 
author  of  "  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation," 
visited  the  Bass  Rock  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1661  ;  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
aware  than  Willoughby,  that  Ailsa,  and  other 
remote  and  rocky  islets,  were  also,  in  one  respect, 
equal  to  the  "  Solangoosifera  Bassa"  (what  Lat- 
in !)  of  the  Firth.  Audubon,  Selby,  Wilson, 
Jardine,  Macgillivray,  all  the  great  ornithologists 
of  modern  times,  have  visited  the  Bass  to  see  the 
Solan  geese.  Mr.  Selby  appears  to  have  found 
the  colony  in  a  peculiarly  peaceable  and  confiding 
temperament,  when  they  allowed  "  themselves  to 
be  stroked  by  the  hand,  without  resistance  or  any 
show  even  of  impatience,  except  a  low  guttural 
»ote." 

Dr.  John  Fleming  estimates  the  yearly  number 
of  breeding  pairs  of  gannets  at  the  present  time  to 
amount  to  about  5000.  Ray  relates  that,  in  his 
time,  (1661,)  the  young  of  the  Solan  geese  were 
esteemed  a  choice  dish  in  Scotland,  and  sold  very 
dear,  (l5.  Sd.  plucked,)  but  he  remarks  the  flesh 
smells  and  tastes  strong  of  fish.  From  the 
"  Household  Book  of  James  V.,"  published  by  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  1837,  it  appears  that  the  pur- 
chases of  gannets  for  the  royal  table  were  regu- 
larly every  day  from  one  to  thirty-six  birds. 
Among  the  remnants  of  olden  ecclesiastial  priv- 
ileges is  one,  that  twelve  Solan  geese,  entire,  with 
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the  feathers  on,  are  annually  paid  to  the  minister 
of  North  Berwick — the  Vicar  of  the  Bass.  We 
have  ourselves  tasted  the  Solan  goose,  smoked  and 
dried,  and  found  it  exceedingly  palatable.  The 
name  of  Barnacles,  as  applied  by  Butler  to  the 
Solan  goose,  explains  what  Cleaveland  in  his 
satire  upon  the  Scotch  means  by  feeding  on  Ber- 
nacles. 

Many  other  birds  congregate  on  the  Bass,  more 
especially  the  Kittiwake  gull,  the  razor  bill,  and 
the  scout,  or  foolish  guillemot.  The  cormorant, 
the  shag,  the  herring  gull,  the  common  gull,  the 
black-backed  gull,  the  coulterneb,  eider  duck, 
falcon,  turtle-dove,  jackdaw,  raven,  and  hooded 
crow,  are  also  met  with,  and  it  is  justly  remarked 
of  the  island  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  that  to 
the  visitor  in  summer,  when  the  dark-browed  rock 
is  encircled  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  wheeling 
around  it  in  all  varieties  of  plumage,  and  scream- 
ing in  all  the  notes  of  the  aquatic  scale,  when  it 
may  be  said, 

The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  wild  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 
not. 

The  scene  appears  like  enchantment,  and  leaves 
an  impression  not  easily  forgotten.  If  we  were 
to  speak  of  the  impressions  produced  on  our  own 
mind,  by  a  visit  made  to  this  interesting  spot,  we 
should  say  never  to  be  forgotten. 

But  besides  this  Solan  goose,  of  which  a  biog- 
rapher of  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Bass  quaintly 
enough  remarks,  that  it  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  and  its  other  winged 
congeners,  there  are  also  remains  of  humanity  on 
this  wave-beaten  islet,  and  that,  too,  in  its  saddest 
and  most  ungenial  forms  of  asceticism,  despotism, 
and  persecution.  About  half-way  up  the  southern 
slope  of  the  rock  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  the  abode  of  anchorites  as  far  back  al- 
most as  the  times  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Scotland.  At  the  base  of  the  same  slope, 
chnging,  as  it  were,  to  the  sides  of  the  precipice, 
are  the  mouldering  walls  of  a  fortification,  within 
which  a  number  of  zealous  Covenanters  were,  for 
principle's  sake,  incarcerated  during  the  reigns  of 
the  last  St'tarts. 

The  first  hermit  of  the  Bass,  driven  there  prob- 
ably by  persecution,  or  by  the  wars  between  the 
Scots  and  the  Picts,  was  Saint  Baldred.  He  was 
of  Scottish  descent,  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, havmg  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  606 
Bede  has  termed  him  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
successor  of  Saint  Kentigern,  or  Mnngo,  the  patron 
samt  of  that  city,  but  it  is  supposed  that  neither 
Mungo  nor  Baldred  were  ever  bishops.  "  Saint 
Baldred  of  the  Bass  appears,"  says  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M'Crie,  "  to  have  been  a  simple  Culdee 
presbyter,  residing  for  safety  and  retirement  in  the 
island,  as  Columba  did  in  lona,  and  Adamnan, 
another  presbyter,  in  Inchkeith,  but  sallying  forth 
occasionally  to  teach  the  rude  natives  on  the  main- 
land the  doctrines  of  Christianity."  In  the  time 
of  this   holy  man    there  was,   according  to  the 


monkish  chroniclers,  a  great  rock  between  the 
Bass  and  the  adjacent  land,  which  remained  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  often  causing  ship- 
wrecks. The  blessed  Baldred,  moved  by  piety, 
ordered  himself  to  be  placed  on  this  rock,  which, 
being  done,  at  his  nod  the  rock  was  immediately 
lifted  up,  and,  like  a  ship  driven  by  the  wind,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nearest  shore,  and  thenceforth  re- 
mained in  the  same  place,  as  a  memorial  of  this 
miracle,  and  is  to  this  day  called  Saint  Baldred's 
Coble,  or  Cock-boat.  At  Saint  Baldred's  death, 
the  honor  of  having  the  dead  body  of  the  revered 
anchorite  became  an  object  of  competition  to  three 
different  parishes,  who,  coming  to  take  away  the 
same  by  force,  the  body  was  found  all  tohole  in 
three  distinct  places  of  the  house  where  he  died,  so 
each  community  was  miraculously  gratified. 

The  "  parish  kirk  in  the  craig  of  the  Bass," 
was  consecrated  in  honor  of  St.  Baldred  in  1542 
and  the  old  chapel  appears  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally frequented  as  a  place  of  worship  from  that 
time  till  the  Reformation.  In  1677,  we  read  in 
the  statistical  account  that  "  Below  the  garden 
there  is  a  chapel  for  divine  service  ;  but  in  regard 
no  minister  was  allowed  for  it,  the  ammunition  of 
the  garrison  was  kept  therein." 

The  earliest  proprietors  of  the  island  on  record 
were  the  Landers,  usually  designated  the  Landers 
of  the  Bass.  The  island  continued  with  this  an- 
cient family  for  about  five  centuries,  and  the  crest 
they  assumed  for  it  was  quite  characteristic — a 
Solan  goose  sitting  on  a  rock  ;  but  the  motto  was 
rather  a  burlesque  on  the  original,  Sub  umbra 
alarwn  tuarum. 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  the  Bass  being  era- 
ployed  as  a  "  strength,"  or  fortified  place,  is  in 
the  year  1405,  when  it  aflforded  a  temporary  re- 
treat to  James,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  III., 
and  on  the  succession  of  that  prince  to  the  throno. 
in  1424,  Walter  Stewart,  eldest  son  of  Murdac,  or 
Murdo,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  acted  as  regent, 
was  arrested  and  "  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
the  Bass,"  while  his  mother,  the  duchess,  was 
committed  to  the  towers  of  Tantallan,  which  over- 
look the  Bass  in  gloomy  strength  from  the  adja- 
cent mainland.  "  A  lively  fancy,"  says  M'Crie, 
"  might  draw  an  affecting  picture  of  the  old  duch- 
ess, as  she  gazed  from  the  opposite  towers  of 
Tantallan  on  the  ocean  prison  that  held  her  way- 
ward son,  and  describe  her  feelings  as  she  saw 
him  conveyed  away  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death.  But  Scottish  ladies  of  that  period  were 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  "  There  is  a  report  cur- 
rent," says  the  historian  Buchanan,  "  that  the 
king  sent  the  head  of  her  father,  husband,  and 
children,  to  Isabella,  on  purpose  to  try  whether  so 
violent  a  woman,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  as  some- 
times happens,  might  not  betray  the  secrets  of  her 
soul  ;  but  she,  though  affected  at  the  unexpected 
sight,  used  no  intemperate  expressions."  M'Crie 
says  that  he  has  an  old  manuscript  which  records 
this  piece  of  savage  brutality,  and  adds  that  the 
old  lady  "  said  nothing,  but  that  they  worthilio 
died,  gifthat  ivhilk  loes  laid  against  them  were  treioP 
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The  Bass  continued  to  be  one  of  the  strengths 
or  fortresses  of  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. James  the  Sixth  paid  a  visit  to  it  in  1581, 
and  coveted  the  possession  of  the  island,  probably 
from  his  partiality  for  Solan  geese.  In  1626, 
.Charles  I.  also  instituted  a  claim  for  the  possession 
of  the  same  rock. 

In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  the  public  records  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  were  removed  for  safety's 
sake  to  the  Bass,  but  the  rock  yielded  to  the  Pro- 
tector the  same  year,  (1650,)  and  the  records  were 
packed  up  in  casks  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. "  The  auld  crag"  now  began  to  change 
masters.  Having  fallen  into  the  possession,  first 
of  the  Laird  of  Waughton,  and  after  of  Sir  An- 
drew Ramsey,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  it  was,  in 
October,  1671,  purchased  from  the  latter  by  Laud- 
erdale, in  the  name  of  the  government,  to  become 
a  state  prison,  and,  as  Kirkton  observes,  "  a  dear 
bargain  it  was"  (4000Z.  sterling.) 

Lauderdale  thus  became,  among  his  many  other 
titles  of  honor,  Captain  of  the  Bass  ;  and  the 
*'  auld  crag,"  garrisoned  by  a  rude  and  licentious 
soldiery,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  frowning  defi- 
ance on  all  around,  (like  a  "castle  in  the  moon," 
old  Kirktun  describes  it,)  was  converted  into  a 
prison  for  the  persecuted  Presbyterian  ministers, 
with  whom  it  became  a  rule  of  practice  that  when- 
ever any  of  them  was  called  before  the  council, 
where  either  they  behoved  to  satisfy  the  bishop  or 
else  go  to  the  Bass,  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative; 
and  the  Rev.  James  Anderson  records  the  impris- 
onment of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  martyrs  to  this 
abominable  persecution  of  the  early  Presbyterians 
and  Covenanters. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  martyrs  of 
the  Bass,  may  be  noticed  the  austere  and  gloomy 
Alexander  Peden,  who,  according  to  the  chronicles 
of  the  tinne,  was  gifted  with  foresight.  Peden 
had  joined  the  Covenanters,  who  were  defeated  in 
the  Pentland  Hills  on  the  28th  of  November,  1666, 
and  he  was  confined  in  the  Bass  for  upwards  of 
four  years,  at  a  time  when  there  were  there  also 
several  other  eminent  ministers  of  the  same  princi- 
ples of  himself,  but  they  were  confined  in  separate 
cells,  and  only  at  times  allowed  to  assemble  togeth- 
er for  devotional  exercises. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Peden  was  a  prisoner 
i  I  the  Bass,  being  engaged  in  the  public  worship 
of  God,  a  young  woman  came  to  the  chamber  door, 
"  mocking  with  loud  laughter."  He  said,  "  Poor 
thing,  thou  mockest  and  laughest  at  the  worship 
of  God  ;  but,  ere  long,  God  will  work  such  a  sud- 
den surprising  judgment  on  thee,  that  shall  stay  thy 
laughing,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  it."  Very 
shortly  thereafter,  as  she  was  walking  upon  the 
rock,  there  came  a  blast  of  wind  that  swept  her 
into  the  sea,  and  she  was  lost. 

Such  was  the  bold  and  awakening  tenor  of  Pe- 
den's  addresses,  and  which  according  to  his  biog- 
rapher, (Walker  in  "  Biograph.  Presb.")  remind- 
ed his  listener  of  Elijah  or  of  John  the  Baptist, 
that  he  converted  a  soldier,  who  refused  after- 
wards to  lift    his  arms   against  ''Jesus  Christ's 


cause,  or  to  persecute  his  people."  It  is  also  re- 
lated of  Peden,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  Cov- 
enanters were  discomfited  at  Bothwell  bridge,  the 
22d  of  June,  1679,  he  was  near  the  border,  forty 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  Yet  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  people  were  wailing  for 
sermon,  he  replied,  "  Let  the  people  go  to  their 
prayers — for  me,  I  neither  can  nor  will  preach 
any  this  day,  for  our  friends  are  fallen,  and  fled 
before  the  enemy  at  Hamilton,  and  they  are  bag- 
ging and  hashing  them  down,  and  their  blood  is 
running  like  water."  He  is  also  reported  to  have 
spoken  in  a  similar  strain  at  the  defeat  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Pentland  Hills. 

In  1682  he  united  in  marriage  John  Brown,  of 
Priesthill,  to  Isabel  Weir,  his  second  wife.  At 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  gloomy  fanatic  is 
said  to  have  addressed  the  bride  as  follows  :  "Is- 
abel, you  have  got  a  good  man  to  be  your  hus- 
band, but  you  will  not  enjoy  him  long;  prize  his 
company,  and  keep  linen  by  you  to  be  his  winding- 
sheet,  for  you  will  need  it  when  you  are  not  looking 
for  it,  and  it  will  be  a  bloody  one."  Bro^vn  was 
shot  by  Claverhouse  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1685,  that  is,  three  years  afterwards. 

After  taking  refuge  for  some  years  in  Ireland, 
Peden  returned  with  a  few  followers  to  Scotland, 
where  they  were  hunted  about  by  the  dragoons 
like  wild  beasts.  On  one  occasion,  having  sought 
refuge  in  a  moss,  where  the  cavalry  could  not 
easily  follow  them,  Peden  fervently  prayed  to  God 
to  "  cast  the  lap  of  his  cloak"  around  them  ;  and 
forthwith  a  dark  cloud  of  mist  is  said  to  have  come 
on,  and  to  have  completely  screened  them  from 
their  pursuers.  For  a  long  time  Peden  wandered 
from  one  lurking-place  to  another,  till  he  grew 
weary  of  such  a  life  of  persecution,  and  an  affect- 
ing incident  is  related  of  his  visiting  the  grave  of 
Richard  Cameron,  who,  with  eight  of  his  follow- 
ers, was  killed  at  Airs  Moss  by  a  party  of  dra- 
goons under  Bruce,  of  Earlshall.  Harassed  and 
vexed,  he  sat  down  by  the  grave,  and,  as  he 
thought  of  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  friend, 
who  had  exchanged  all  his  sufferings  for  the  mar- 
tyr's crown,  while  he  himself  was  still  enduring 
"  the  scorching  heat  of  persecution,"  meekly  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prayed,  "  Oh  to  be  wi' 
Ritchie!" 

At  length  Peden 's  bodily  infirmities  rendering 
him  unable  to  wander  about,  he  caused  a  cave  to 
be  dug,  with  a  willow  bush  covering  its  mouth, 
near  his  brother's  house  in  the  parish  of  Sorn. 
His  persecutors  getting  information  where  he  was. 
sought  the  house  in  vain.  At  length  the  stern 
presbyter,  somewhat  softened  by  the  prospect  of 
eternity,  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1686,  and 
was  privately  buried  in  the  church  of  Auchinleck. 
The  dragoons,  however,  informed  of  his  death  and 
burial,  pulled  his  corpse  out  of  the  grave  after  it 
had  lain  six  weeks,  and  being  prevented  hanging 
it  in  chains,  they  buried  it  at  the  gallows'  foot  at 
Cumnock.  As  Peden  foretold  his  death,  so  Wod- 
row  says,  "  This  raising  him  after  he  was  buried, 
Mr.  Peden  before  his  death  did  very  positively 
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foretell,  before  several  witnesses,  some  of  whom 
are  yet  alive  who  were  present,  from  whom  I  have 
it,  else  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  here." 

Yet  Wodrow,  who  relates  this,  and  Lord 
Grange,  according  to  the  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
call  the  authenticity  of  these  prophecies,  ascribed 
to  Peden,  in  question.  They  are,  moreover, 
scarcely  more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  mind 
highly  excited  by  the  fervor  of  fanaticism,  and 
most  deeply  moved  by  years  of  gloomy  and  inces- 
sant persecution.  As  Mr.  Anderson  justly  re- 
marks, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  indi- 
viduals have  had  presentiments  of  events  which  af- 
terwards befell  both  themselves  and  others,  how- 
ever this  may  be  accounted  for. 

James  Mitchell,  krtown  to  the  readers  of  Scot- 
tish history,  chiefly  from  his  bold  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assassinate  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  was 
afterwards  slain  by  John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  was 
also  a  prisoner  of  the  Bass.  Previously  to  his 
being  conveyed  to  the  Bass,  he  was  subjected  to 
the  torture  of  the  "  boots,"  an  instrument  which 
consisted  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  very  firmly  fas- 
tened together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box,  capa- 
ble of  admitting  the  leg.  Into  this  were  inserted 
movable  staves,  between  which  and  the  box  a 
wedge  was  driven,  so  as  to  squeeze  or  compress 
the  leg  to  almost  any  degree,  according  to  the 
number  of  strokes  given  to  it.  Bishop  Burnet  ob- 
serves that  the  common  torture  was  only  to  drive 
the  wedges  between  the  instrument  and  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  but  that  he  had  been  told  that  they  were 
sometimes  driven  in  between  it  and  the  shin  bone. 

Mr.  Anderson  narrates  the  circumstances  of 
Mitchell's  torture  as  follows  : 

Upon  the  ^4th,  (January,  1676,)  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  council,  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil and  lords  of  justiciary,  in  their  robes,  constituted 
into  a  court,  assembled  in  the  parliament  house, 
where  the  justiciary  court  was  ordinarily  held. 
The  executioner  was  also  present,  with  the  boots. 
Mitchell,  being  brought  before  the  bar,  was  asked 
by  the  Lord  Preses  if  he  would  yet  confess  before 
he  was  put  to  the  torture.  He  still  declined  ;  and, 
after  protesting  before  God  and  their  lordships,  that 
whatever  might  be  extorted  from  him  by  torture, 
should  not  be  made  use  of  against  him  or  any  other 
person  in  judgment,  nor  have  any  force  in  law,  he 
said,  "  You  may  call  the  man  whom  you  have  ap- 
pointed to  your  work."  A  macer  was  instantly  or- 
dered to  call  upon  the  executioner  and  two  officers, 
who  bound  him  in  an  arm-chair,  and  bringing  the 
boots,  inquired  which  of  his  legs  they  should  take. 
The  lords  bade  the  executioner  take  any  of  them  : 
upon  which  he  laid  the  left  leg  in  the  boot.  But 
Mitchell,  lifting  it  out,  said,  "  Since  the  judges 
have  not  determined  it,  take  the  best  of  the  two, 
for  I  freely  bestow  it  in  the  cause  ;"  and  put  his 
right  leg  into  the  engine.  After  the  torture  was 
begun,  the  king's  advocate  lectured  him  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  magistrate,  and  on  the  sinfulness 
of  lying  upon  any  account.  Mitchell  replied,  "  I 
would  say  more  than  the  advocate ;  I  would  say 
that  the  magistrate  whom  God  hath  appointed  is 
God's  deputy,  and  that  both  the  throne  and  the 
judgment  are  the  Lord's  while  he  judges  for  God 
and  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  that  a  great  I 


part  of  his  office  is  to  deliver  the  oppressed  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  to  shed  no  innocent 
blood  ;  and  that  not  only  lying  is  sinful,  but  that  a 
pernicious  speaking  of  the  truth  is  a  dreadful  sin 
before  God,  when  it  tends  to  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood."  During  the  torture,  upwards  of  thir- 
ty written  questions  were  put  to  him,  and  his  an- 
swers were  taken  down  from  his  mouth.  The 
executioner,  at  every  stroke,  inquired  if  he  had  any 
more  to  say,  to  which  Mitchell  answered,  "  No 
more,  my  lords  !"  At  the  ninth  stroke  he  fainted 
through  the  extremity  of  pain,  upon  which  the  exe- 
cutioner exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  my  lords,  he  is  gone, 
he  is  gone."  Then  the  torture  was  stopped.  Re- 
covering in  a  short  time,  he  was  carried  to  prison  in 
the  chair  on  which  he  suffered. 

It  was  proposed  to  subject  the  other  leg  to  the 
same  treatment,  but  some  of  the  Covenanters  hav- 
ing sent  a  letter  to  Sharp,  assuring  him  that  if  he 
persisted  in  torturing  the  panel,  he  should  have  a 
shot  from  a  steadier  hand,  nothing  further  of  the 
kind  was  attempted.  But  the  revenge  of  Sharp 
could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  death 
of  his  enemy,  and  Mitchell  was  ultimately  exe- 
cuted on  the  Grassmarket,  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1678. 

Among  the  last  of  those  who  were  immured  in 
this  Scottish  bastile,  were  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  and 
Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  James  Fithie, 
A.  Dunbar,  J.  Greig,  Peter  Kid,  A.  Sheilds,  W. 
Spence,  J.  Stewart,  and  John  Blackadder ;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  great  interest  attaches  itself,  from 
his  advanced  years  and  tried  virtues.  This  esti- 
mable man  was  placed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
persecution  by  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
rock,  in  December,  1685.  All  these  imprison- 
ments, it  is  to  be  observed,  occurred  before  1688. 

On  the  10th  of  December  of  that  year,  the 
scene  shifted.  Beacons  might  have  been  observed 
on  the  Bass,  North  Berwick  Law,  and  other  ad- 
jacent heights,  erected  by  the  Scottish  council  on 
their  first  alarm  of  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  the  prince  had  landed  in  England, 
and  the  government  of  James  fell  without  a  strug- 
gle. The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  rose  that  day 
in  a  tumult,  and  jG400  were  offered  for  the  chan- 
cellor, the  Earl  of  Perth,  dead  or  alive.  Mean- 
while, a  small  suspicious-looking  sloop  might  have 
been  observed  making  its  way  down  the  Firth. 
That  vessel  contained  the  obnoxious  earl,  who, 
taking  the  alarm,  had  embarked  for  France  "  with 
all  imaginable  secrecy,  himself  in  woman's  habit, 
and  his  wife  in  man's  apparel," — a  sad  plight  for 
the  Popish  chancellor,  who  had  ridden  rough-shod 
for  so  many  years  over  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  his  country.  Following  hard  in  the  wake  of 
the  sloop,  was  a  light  war-boat,  manned  with  thir- 
ty-six bold  sailors,  fully  armed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Wilson,  who  had  once  been  a  bucca- 
neer. By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  pursuers 
overtook  the  fugitive  just  as  he  was  passing  the 
Bass,  and  the  hardy  sailors  seized  upon  their  prey 
opposite  that  castle  into  which  he  had  committed 
so  many  guileless  men. 

Again  the  scene    changed.      The  rock,  after 
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holding  out  under  Charles  Maitland,  the  deputy 
governor,  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  king,  till  1690, 
was  surrendered  up  to  government,  but  strangely 
enough,  it  fell  again  into  the  temporary  possession 
of  the  adherents  of  James.  A  few  daring  young 
officers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Crom- 
dale,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  Bass,  formed  a  plan 
for  surprising  the  place,  which  succeeded.  Being 
supplied  with  provisions  by  their  friends  on  shore, 
and  receiving  reinforcements  from  abroad,  they 
contrived  to  keep  their  ground  for  several  years. 
They  plundered  various  merchant  vessels,  made 
all  of  them  pay  tribute  that  came  within  reach  of 
their  guns,  and  craning  up  their  boats  to  the  rock, 
bade  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them. 
One  Mr.  Trotter  having  been  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  conveying  to  them  supplies,  they  dis- 
charged a  gun-shot  among  the  crowd  met  to  wit- 
ness his  execution,  opposite  the  island,  where  the 
Covenanters  had  also  received  in  former  times  a 
gun-shot  when  assembled  at  prayer,  and  dispersed 
them,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  execution  at 
a  different  place.  At  length,  King  William  de- 
spatched two  ships  of  war,  which,  aided  by  smaller 
vessels,  cut  off  their  supplies  and  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  capitulating  in  April,  1694. 
Thus  the  Bass  was  the  last  place  that  held  out 
for  James  in  Scotland.  After  the  surrender  an 
order  was  given  to  demolish  all  the  fortifications 
and  buildings  on  the  Bass,  and  to  remove  the  can- 
non and  ammunition,  which  was  finally  carried  in- 
to execution  in  1701,  since  which  time  the  Bass 
has  remained  in  its  present  untenanted  and  un- 
cared-for condition. 

With  the  revolution  a  new  generation  sprang 
up.  A  marked  difference  might  have  been  ob- 
served even  in  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
Covenanters.  It  was  persecution  that  made  proph- 
ets of  Alexander  Peden,  of  Thomas  Hog,  and  of 
Donald  Cargil.  Adam  Blackadder,  second  son  of 
the  martyr  of  the  Bass,  made  merry  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  hardships  to  which  in  early  youth 
he  was  subjected  on  his  father's  account.  But  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1713,  a  grave,  military-looking 
man,  might  have  been  observed  standing  by  the 
sea-beach  of  Dunbar,  his  eyes  intently  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bass.  This  was  Colonel  John 
Blackadder,  the  younger  son  of  the  same  worthy 
sufferer ;  who,  after  distinguishing  himself  under 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had  come  to  re- 
visit the  scene  of  his  father's  martyrdom,  with  the 
feelings  at  once  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devout 
Christian. 

In  1789,  a  pedlar,  laden  with  pieces  of  muslin 
and  verse,  and  whh  the  prospectus  of  his  first 
publication  in  his  pocket,  stood  on  the  same  coast, 
wondering  at  what  he  describes  as  "a  large  rock 
rising  out  of  the  sea  to  the  dreadful  height  of  600 
feet,  (420  in  reality,)  giving  the  spectator  an 
awful  idea  of  its  Almighty  Founder,  who  weigh- 
eth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  bal- 
ance." This  poor  literary  pedlar  was  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "  American  Ornitholo- 
gy,"— a  work  completed  by  a  fervent  admirer  of 


the  pedlar's  genius,  Prince  Charles  Lucien  Bona- 
parte. 

Who  will  deny  the  interest  of  romance  to  the 
Bass  Rock  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  its  historians,*  in- 
stead of  giving  a  colored  lithograph  of  the  well 
known  "  Lavatera  Arborea,"  did  not  give  one 
good  sketch  of  the  "  auld  crag."  The  two  wood- 
cuts in  the  body  of  the  work  are  contemptibte. 
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If,  as  Plato  argued,  the  gift  of  letters  was  but 
a  doubtful  benefit  to  humanity,  still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  at  times,  the  cacoethes  scribendi  is  even 
an  unmixed  good.  It  is  well  that  the  man  who 
has  had  terrible  experiences  of  what  despotism  can 
do  ;  who  has  been  withered  up,  mentally  and  bod- 
ily, by  its  bitter  blight ;  who  beneath  its  fatal  fangs 
has  grown  old  and  gray,  should  be  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  the  frightful  sufferings,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  otherwise  would  have  been  denied. 
At  home,  we  ate  a  humane  people,  and  despite 
the  attempts  of  the  degenerate  whigs  to  revive  the 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  deny  the  principles, 
by  the  profession  of  which  they  have  been  enabled 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  some  small  share  of 
the  national  purse  ;  ours  is  an  exceedingly  liberal 
form  of  government,  and  yet  we  know  men  who, 
imprisoned  for  political  offences,  have  come  forth 
from  the  dungeons,  in  which  they  have  been  im- 
prisoned but  one  or  two  years,  with  constitutions 
shattered  for  life.  In  London,  at  this  time,  there 
is  more  than  one  high-minded  man  who  can  tell 
how  bitter  are  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  and 
how  cruel  are  the  tender  mercies  of  government 
officials.  But  our  English  experience,  fortunately, 
is  but  an  idle  tale,  compared  with  the  terrible  rev- 
elations that  have  been  published  by  the  victims  of 
Metternich.  For  ages,  Austria,  austere,  bigoted, 
cold,  and  cruel,  has  lowered  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  fair  face  of  Europe.  Wherever  the  spirit  of 
young  freedom  has  awoke,  wherever  man's  heart 
has  leaped  up  with  joy  at  its  resurrection,  wherever 
invigorated  mind  has  endeavored  to  loose  its  fetters 
and  be  free,  there  Austrian  policy  has  been  pres- 
ent, and  Austrian  power  been  felt,  Italy,  especial- 
ly, the  land  of  sublime  associations,  still  rich  in  the 
memory  of  former  freedom  and  might,  whose  pas- 
sionate sons  have  never  yet  ceased  to  struggle 
against  the  yoke  by  which  they  are  degraded  and 
crushed,  has  yielded  heroes  in  abundance,  to  lan- 
guish and  die  in  the  accursed  dungeons  of  Spiel- 
berg. It  may  be  as  well,  now  that  she  is  strug- 
gling for  her  freedom  ;  now  that  the  hoary-headed 
plotter  against  human  rights  and  dignities  has  been 

*  The  Bass  Rock  :  its  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Geolog\',  MartyroloffV,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  Its  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie. 
Its  GeologA^  by  Hugh  Miller.  The  Martyrs  by  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson.  Its  Zoology,  by  Dr.  John  Fleming. 
Its  Botany,  by  Professor  Balfour. 

t  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Andryane,  a  prisoner  of  state, 
with  Count  Confalonieri  and  Silvio  Pellico.     Translated 
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driven  from  Vienna,  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale,  with  such  revelations  of  Spielberg  life  as  we 
possess.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the  Memoirs 
of  Alexander  Andryane,  a  writer  which  every  one 
should  read,  were  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  God  that  Austrian  despotism  is  already 
on  the  wane. 

Alexander  Andryane  is  a  Frenchman,  and  for  a 
short  time  served  in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  Ex- 
cited by  the  reverses  the  cause  of  freedom  sustained 
in  Italy  and  France  in  1821,  he  became  connected 
with  the  more  ardent  members  of  the  liberal  party, 
who,  despairing  of  legal  redress,  prepared  to  de- 
fend their  cause  by  force  of  arms.  At  Geneva  he 
became  acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  "  a  venerable  republican,  who  had  passed 
through  a  long  life  of  adversity  and  persecution, 
with  the  greatest  firmness  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter." By  him  he  was  induced  to  undertake 
missions,  in  1822,  to  various  parties  in  France,  but 
with  no  success,  for  the  Bourbon  government  was 
then  too  strong.  Despairing  of  France,  a  secret 
mission  to  Italy  was  proposed  to  him,  which  he 
joyfully  accepted.  Accordingly,  in  December, 
1822,  he  set  out  for  Milan.  At  the  latter  place 
he  is  arrested,  and  carried  before  the  infamous  Sal- 
votti,  by  whom  he  was  examined  on  various  occa- 
sions, at  the  greatest  length,  and  with  the  utmost 
ingenuity,  in  order  that  his  accomplices  might  be 
discovered  ;  but  in  vain.  After  twelve  months, 
he  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  amongst  whom  was 
the  Count  Confalonieri,  are  informed  that  instead 
of  being  executed,  the  inexhaustible  clemency  of 
his  majesty  has  decreed  that  they  should  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.  Af- 
ter a  tedious  journey  on  a  Sunday  in  February, 
after  they  had  been  five  hours  on  the  road  from 
Iznaun  to  Briinn,  a  fortress,  frowning  on  the  sum- 
rait  of  a  hill,  attracted  their  attention.  It  was 
Spielberg.  Already  one  man  dear  to  all  Italy  had 
languished  there  two  weary  years.  That  man  was 
Silvio  Pellico.  I 

Arrived  at  Spielberg,  Andryane  was  soon  ush- 
ered into  his  cell ;  the  whole  furniture  of  which 
consisted  but  of  a  pallet-bed,  a  pitcher  and  a  tub. 
The  prison  dress,  a  paste-colored  jacket,  half  gray, 
half  brown,  and  waistcoat  and  pantaloons,  open  at 
each  side  to  admit  the  chains,  one  leg  grey,  the 
other  brown,  was  next  provided. 

I  was  then  led  into  a  room  which  echoed  with 
the  blows  of  the  hammer.  The  smith  wished  me 
"  Good  morning,"  in  French,  showed  me  the  chain, 
which  was  heavy  and  long;  then,  whilst  Krall 
held  my  leg,  he  fastened  the  rivets.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  operation  was  finished. 

I  got  up,  and  attempted  to  walk  a  few  paces. 
Krall  remarked  that  I  moved  much  easier  in  these 
fetters  than  in  my  former  ones. 
_  "  They  are  longer,"  I  replied  ;  '*  but  if  they  con- 
tinue to  batter  my  ankle  bones  thus,  in  less  than 
two  hours  there  will  be  no  skin  left  upon  them." 

*'  To  obviate  that  every  prisoner  is  supplied  with 
these  leather  straps  ;  they  are  fastened  to  the  knees 
and  the  iron  anklets  of  the  fetters  are  tied  up  to 
them,  80  as  to  prevent  their  falUng  on  the  bone." 


So  saying,  Krall  affixed  to  my  person  these  last 
insignia  of  a  convict ;  after  which  he  resumed, 
"  Now,  then,  try  again;  you  will  find  them  much 
less  painful,  and  before  long  they  will  be  easy 
enough." 

I  certainly  did  feel  much  more  at  my  ease ;  but 
many  days  elapsed  ere  I  could  walk  without  stum- 
bling grievously  against  the  sharp  edges  of  my 
anklets,  or  that  my  ear  became  accustomed  to  the 
clinkling  produced  by  my  slightest  movement. 

After  a  short  time,  Andryane  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  moved  to  the  same  cell  in  which  Con- 
falonieri was  confined.  Study  and  conversation 
lightened  their  imprisonment.  They  are  visited 
by  a  priest,  who,  whilst  pretending  to  give  spirit- 
ual advice,  endeavored  to  worm  from  Andryane  a 
confession  of  his  accomplices  and  plans.  As  this 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  orders  came  from  Vienna 
that  the  few  books  they  had  should  be  taken  from 
them  ;  their  compassionate  jailer,  Schiller,  suffered 
the  prisoners  to  communiate  with  each  other,  and 
to  write  with  what  material  they  could,  but  they 
were  often  harassed  by  official  visits,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

Shortly  after,  the  door  again  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  director  of  police,  the  commandant 
of  Spielberg,  and  six  other  individuals  entered  ;  our 
narrow  cell  could  scarcely  hold  them. 

"  Here  I  am  again,  gentlemen,"  said  the  director, 
in  an  embarrassed  manner  ;  "  but  I  must — his  maj- 
esty desires  it — it  is  extremely  painful — I  am  or- 
dered to  search  you." 

"  We  are  at  your  disposal,  sir,"  we  replied.  A 
well-dressed  gentleman  then  came  up  to  me,  put  his 
hands  into  my  pockets,  felt  all  the  linings,  and  ev- 
ery part  of  my  body,  whilst  several  keepers  carried 
away  my  straw  mattress,  and  took  down  the  braids 
of  my  bed,  substituting  each  article  to  the  inspection 
of  the  director. 

After  having  carefully  examined  them,  he  went 
up  to  the  bedstead  itself,  looked  closely  at  the  sides 
and  legs,  touched  every  part,  left  no  crack,  inequal- 
ity, or  lining  unnoticed.  This  done,  my  coarse 
counterpane  was  also  brought  to  him,  and  handled 
in  every  direction,  as  if  it  had  been  expected  to  con- 
ceal some  paper.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the  straw 
mattress,  in  which  he  plunged  his  white  hands,  as- 
sisted by  the  other  gentlemen,  whose  appearance 
seemed  little  to  accord  with  his  employment. 

When  they  had  concluded  this  rascally  operation, 
which  I  witnessed  with  surprise,  disgust,  and  pity, 
the  director  turned  to  me,  and  said, 
"Now  undress  yourself."  ' 

"  Undress  myself,  sir?     But  it  is  very  cold." 
"  The  order  is  such,"  he  replied  drily. 
I  took  off  my  clothes ;  but  that  was  not  enough  ; 
he  required  me  to  pull  off  ray  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  even  my  shirt. 

I  reddened,  and  feeling  my  patience  going,  I  asked 
the  director  whether  he  might  not  save  me  the  mor- 
tification of  remaining  naked  before  the  eyes  of 
every  one. 

"It  is  the  order." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  last  and  indispen- 
sable garment  might  be  left  us,  without  disobeying 
the  commands  you  have  received." 

The  director  replied  by  one  of  those  shrugs  of 
the  shoulders  and  raising  of  the  eyebrows,  which 
signify,  "  What  can  I  do?  I  have  no  will  in  the 
matter." 
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I  then  gave  my  last  g^arinent  to  the  director's 
acolyte,  and  remained  with  my  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground  ;  my  heart  filled  with  indignation,  while  my 
whole  person,  and  the  coarse  shirt  that  a  beggar 
would  not  have  worn,  were  passed  in  review. 

"  Is  it  over,  sir?"  I  asked  of  the  director,  seeing 
myself  no  longer  under  inspection  ;  "  and  may  I  put 
on  my  clothes?" 

*'  Not  yet — in  a  short  time  ;  only  take  your 
shirt." 

"  What !  am  I  to  remain  longer  in  this  state  of 
nakedness?" 

"  It  is  the  order  ;  I  cannot  help  it." 

And  saying  this,  he  made  a  sign  for  the  straw 
mattress,  clothes,  and  counterpane  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  me  exposed  to  the  damps  and 
cold  air  of  the  dungeon,  and  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  by- 
standers. 

This  noble  exploit  ended,  the  director  made  me 
a  slight  bow,  and  turned  to  Confalonieri,  who  was 
submitted  to  the  same  indignities  as  myself.  He 
also,  though  suffering,  was  obliged  to  get  up  to 
yield  his  miserable  couch,  his  convict  clothing,  and 
even  his  feeble  body  to  their  examination.  It  was 
an  afflicting  spectacle  to  see  the  man  I  most  loved 
and  revered  in  the  world,  treated  by  these  ruffians 
of  the  police  like  the  worst  malefactor  ;  to  see  him 
stand  with  naked  feet,  stripped  of  every  particle  of 
dress,  before  these  tools  of  arbitrary  povi'er,  who 
neither  respected  his  gray  hairs,  blanched  by  sor- 
row and  suffering,  nor  the  infirmities  consequent  on 
his  imprisonment,  nor  the  noble  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter. 

The  director  was  not  satisfied  with  having  mere- 
ly our  water-jug,  and  the  tub  in  which  we  washed, 
brought  for  his  examination  ;  but  this  great  func- 
tionary inclined  his  head  to  contemplate  that  which 
a  turnkey  would  have  refrained  from  inspecting, 
lest  he  should  raise  disgust  in  his  comrades. 

Andryane  mentioned  this  visit  to  their  spiritual 
adviser.     He  merely  said  : 

"  These  gentlemen  had  imagined  that  the  orders 
of  the  emperor  might  be  eluded  with  impunity  ;  but 
submission  to  his  supreme  will  is  the  duty  of  all.  I 
myself  had  been  denounced  and  subjected  to  inqui- 
ry ;  but,  thanks  to  God  !  the  blame  has  fallen  back 
on  the  calumniators  ;  and  our  gracious  sovereign, 
to  give  me  a  testimony  of  his  satisfaction,  has  ap- 
pointed me  court  chaplain.  These  golden  tassels, 
which  you  see  on  my  hat,  and  to  my  sash,  are  the 
insignia  of  my  new  office.  You  ought  to  rejoice 
with  me  at  these  proofs  of  the  importance  the  em- 
peror attaches  to  yourselves." 

"We  are  of  so  little  consequence,"  I  replied, 
with  a  doubting  air,  "  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  as- 
tonished that  we  should,  for  a  moment,  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  so  great  a  monarch." 

"  Of  so  little  consequence  !  Undeceive  yourself, 
my  son.  There  are  few  things — I  may  say  none — 
which  engross  his  majesty's  mind  so  much  as  his 
Spielberg  prisoners.  Nothing  passes  within  these 
ramparts  of  which  he  is  not  informed.  The  empe- 
ror has  a  plan  of  this  fortress,  and  knows  exactly 
the  position  of  your  dungeons.  It  is  fortunate  for 
you  that  the  director  of  police  has  discovered  no  ir- 
regularity in  your  cell ;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror it  is  a  most  serious  affair.  Several  of  your 
companions  will  know  soon  the  cost  of  such  disobe- 
dience. His  majesty  wishes  to  touch  your  souls, 
and  this  clue  cannot  be  accomplished,  so  long  as 
the  prisoners  have  other  thoughts  than  those  of  re- 


pentance and  religion.  You  ought  to  return  him 
thanks  for  his  anxiety  to  promote  your  eternal  sal- 
vation." 

What  could  I  answer  to  such  a  speech  1  I  was 
silent,  and,  giving  a  last  look  at  the  golden  tassels 
of  the  new  court  chaplain,  I  shuddered  on  thinking 
of  the  price  at  which  this  promotion  had  been  bought 
by  the  man  who  passed  for  our  spiritual  director. 

A  little  while  after,  their  cell  was  again  exam- 
ined. 

The  first  person  who  appeared  was  the  direc- 
tor-general of  police,  who  stopped  a  little  on  the 
threshold,  hat  in  hand,  to  do  the  honors  of  our 
prison  to  a  man,  from  all  appearances,  of  great  im- 
portance. Advancing  towards  us,  this  unknown 
personage  cast  his  eyes  around  our  cell,  and  then 
looked  at  us,  saying,  in  German,  to  the  director  of 
police — 

"  This  is  Confalonieri,  and  the  other  the  French- 
man, I  suppose?  Why  does  not  the  latter  wear 
irons?" 

"  By  the  doctor's  order,"  answered  the  director, 
"  in  consequence  of  a  sprain." 

"  Very  well ;  but  the  indulgence  must  not  be 
prolonged  too  much." 

And,  while  speaking,  he  continued  to  examine, 
with  great  nicety,  the  shabby  furniture  of  our  dun- 
geon. 

In  a  few  minutes,  thought  I  to  myself,  they  wall 
make  us  undress. 

"  What  is  that  for?"  he  inquired,  with  a  severe 
look,  pointing  to  a  leather  pillow,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  allowed  to  my  sick  friend. 

"  Your  excellency,  it  was  left  to  the  count,  when 
he  arrived  here,  on  account  of  his  illness,  and  since 
then"— 

"  It  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules,"  drily  returned 
the  stranger ;  and  my  poor  friend's  pillow,  the  last 
souvenir  of  his  Theresa,  was  taken  away. 

The  man  his  majesty  had  now  sent  to  inspect  us, 
was  a  certain  Vogel,  one  of  the  four  Aulic  counsel- 
lors attached  to  the  general  police  of  the  empire. 
This  worthy  minion  showed  himself  so  anxious 
to  please  his  master,  that  he  even  reproved  the 
officials  of  Spielberg,  for  permitting  our  two  or 
three  sickly  rose-trees  to  remain  on  the  platform. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  window  of  their  cell, 
the  prisoners  had  been  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
cheerful  landscape.  This  was  too  great  an  in- 
dulgence, and  accordingly  the  vt'all  of  the  parapet 
was  raised,  by  which  the  view  was  completely 
lost.  The  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their  health, 
petitioned  the  emperor  for  some  employment.  Af- 
ter a  time,  the  commandant  informed  them  that 
the  emperor  had  granted  their  request. 

"  God  be  praised  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  we  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  use  our  limbs,  and  to  restore  our  health. 
On  what  work  shall  we  be  employed  ?  Handling 
the  shovel  or  matlock,  breaking  stones,  or  garden- 
ing?    Pray,  speak,  sir." 

Surprised  and  embarrassed,  the  commandant 
hesitated  to  explain  himself ;  at  last  he  informed  us 
that  the  occupation,  conceded  us  by  his  majesty, 
was  lint  making, 

I  should  have  heard  it  repeated  ten  times  be- 
fore I  could  believe  it. 

"Lint  making!"  I  repeated  in  astonishment. 
"  What  benefit  can  we  derive  from  such  a  task, 
which  will  compel  us  to  remain  seated,  whilst  it  is 
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exercise  and  air  that  we  implored  of  the  emperor's 
humanity  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  misunderstanding  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  the  governor  himself  has  already 
remonstrated." 

"I  am  not  aware  of  that,"  answered  the  com- 
mandant ;  "  but  you  may  know  it  very  shortly,  for 
K.:s  excellency  will  come  here  in  a  few  days.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  can  only  execute  the  orders  I 
have  received,  and  to-morrow  you  will  begin  your 
work." 

The  next  day.  poor  Krall,  quite  ashamed  of  the 
duty  he  had  to  fulfil,  entered  our  cell,  bringing  in 
one  hand  a  scale,  and  in  the  other  a  bundle  of  old 
linen. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  he  muttered,  blushing,  "  here  are 
your  tasks  ;  the  commandant  has,  doubtless,  in- 
formed you  that  you  will  have  a  certain  quanity  of 
lint  to  make  daily,  and  I  have  come  to  weigh  you 
each  your  share." 

"Ifthe  linen  were  only  clean,"  said  I,  "but  every 
piece  of  it  is  disgustingly  dirty.  Look  here,  Krall," 
and  I  showed  him  the  rags  he  had  brought.  "Where 
have  they  been  able  to  collect  such  filth  T' 

"  At  the  hospital,  sir." 

This  announcement  roused  my  indignation,  and  I 
cried,  "  I  will  not  make  lint,  Krall ;  you  may  tell 
the  governor  so.  As  this  is  a  favor  granted  us,  I 
have  the  right  to  decline  it." 

"  Dear  sir,  that  will  injure  you  ;  it  were  better 
to  show  signs  of  good-will  now,  and  complain  to 
his  excellency,  afterwards." 

"  Your  plan  is  wise,  my  good  friend,  and  I  will 
follow  it  out  of  regard  to  you.  Yet  I  should  like 
to  know,  above  all  things,  whether  this  work  is  ob- 
ligatory." 

"  I  think  80,"  replied  Krall,  on  leaving  us. 

Our  prisoner  petitioned  his  imperial  majesty  for 
some  books  ;  amongst  others,  a  Bible  and  Fenelon. 
The  request,  of  course,  was  denied,  but  a  volume 
of  prayers  was  sent  instead.  He  was  then  re- 
moved from  his  noble  companion,  and  shut  up 
with  a  man  whom  all  the  Italian  prisoners  es- 
teemed a  hypocrite,  and  a  traitor  to  their  cause. 
This  was  a  fresh  cause  of  grief. 

The  jailers  having  brought  my  bed,  I  threw  my- 
self upon  it,  and  yielded  myself,  unconstrainedly, 
to  sorrow  and  regret.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
this  as  the  most  unhappy  day  of  my  captivity.  In- 
stead of  a  life  of  confidence  and  expansion,  instead 
of  that  never-failing  sympathy  with  which  Confa- 
lonieri  gave  me  energy  to  sustain  my  trials,  I  had 
now  in  prospect  a  continual  state  of  suspicion  and 
alarm,  obliging  me  to  weigh  every  word  and  con- 
ceal every  thought ;  a  restraint  which,  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all  evils. 
To  languish  thus  in  distress  and  dissimulation,  was 
80  contrary  to  my  habits,  that  I  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  clear  the  matter  at  once,  by  frankly  put- 
ting the  question  to  S . ;  but  as  I  was  about 

to  address  him,  the  sad  and  icy  expression  of  his 
features,  which  seemed  as  if  risen  from  the  tomb  to 
spy  the  living,  checked  upon  my  lips  the  appeal  I 
was  about  to  make  to  his  conscience.  Fallincr  back 
upon  my  straw,  I  remained  there  for  many  hours, 
absorbed  in  melancholy  broodings,  and  even  weep- 
ing. From  this  violent  paroxysm  of  grief  I  only 
recovered  at  the  close  of  day.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  two  motives  could  alone  have  induced  the  em- 
peror to  associate  me  with  the  confidant  of  Don 
Stephano  :  first,  the  hope  of  discovering,  through 
him,  either  my  own  secrets,  or  those  Confalonieri 


might  have  confided  to  me  ;  the  second,  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  character,  the  bent 
of  my  mind,  and  thus  adjudge  my  fate,  not  from 
mere  appearances,  but  positive  facts. 

The  priest,  who  had  been  a  spy  upon  the  pris- 
oners, had  so  well  performed  his  task,  that  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  bishopric.  In  his  last  interview 
with  him,  Andryane  begged  him  for  some  books. 

"Books!"  was  his  reply;  "you  have  already 
more  than  you  want ;  they  only  make  your  eyes 
weaker.  Besides,  reading  tends  to  unsettle  the 
mind.  Look  at  me  ;  I  read  no  book  but  my  brevi- 
ary. Can  you  not  while  away  your  time  by  knit- 
ting or  lint  making?" 

"Knitting  and  lint  making  occupy  the  fingers, 
but  not  the  thoughts." 

"  Thoughts !  thoughts !"  cried  the  bishop  ;  "his 
majesty,  you  well  know,  is  adverse  to  thinking, 
and  would  have  you  employed  only  in  one  thing — 
in  comprehending  the  heinousness  of  your  crime, 
and  imploring  the  pardon  of  God." 

"  Some  good  books — a  Bible,  or  St.  Augustine — 
might,  I  imagine" — 

"  You  are  not  to  have  them,  I  tell  you,  that  is 
settled.  If  you  remain  twenty  years  at  Spielberg, 
you  will  obtain  no  more  than  those  which  have  been 
generously  allowed  you.  As  for  the  rest,"  added 
the  prelate,  "  be  assured  that  his  majesty  will  nev- 
er lose  sight  of  you.  M.  Wergrat,  especially 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  state  prisoners,  has 
been  chosen  by  his  majesty,  himself.  Since  I  am 
to  leave  you,  our  gracious  sovereign  deemed  it  a 
point  of  the  first  consequence,  to  have  a  person  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  for  exact  and  continual  in- 
formation concerning  you  all.  This  ought  to  sat-^ 
isfy  you  that  he  will  always  have  an  eye  upon  his 
prisoners." 

The  worthy  personage  selected  for  this  high 
trust,  was  the  assistant  hangman  at  Vienna  ! 

Occasionally,  news  from  the  outer  world  was 
communicated  to  the  prisoners.  A  letter,  once  in 
six  months,  might  announce  the  illness  or  death 
of  a  relative  or  friend,  but  the  prisoner  was  not 
suffered  to  see  the  letter ;  the  bare  statement 
was  read,  and  no  more,  nor  was  he  sufl!ered  to  re- 
ply. As  a  proof  how  completely  every  arrange- 
ment was  under  government  surveillance,  we  ex- 
tract the  following.  Andryane  suffered  from  vio- 
lent head-aches,  caused  by  the  suffocating  heat 
from  the  stove  of  one  of  our  jailers. 

In  vain,  (he  says,)  every  evening,  did  I  entreat 
my  disagreeable  neighbor,  not  to  roast  me  during 
the  night,  and  equally  in  vain,  every  morning  did 
I  say  to  him,  pointing  to  my  inflamed  face  xnd 
eyes  ;  "  Look,  I  am  quite  unable  to  sleep,  I  am  in  a 
fever  ;  you  stifle  me ;  for  pity's  sake  do  not  make 
up  such  a  fire."  His  only  reply  was,  "  What  am 
I  to  do  ?  I  am  cold  ;  you  must  address  the  com- 
mandant." 

Accordingly,  I  did  supplicate  the  commandant 
to  have  a  brick  partition  erected  before  this  stove. 

"  I  cannot  accede  to  your  request,"  he  answered, 
"  much  as  I  admit  the  reasonableness  of  it ;  I  musil 
first  lay  it  before  the  governor."  if 

His  report  was  made  the  same  day,  but  his  ex-,, 
cellency  finding  the  matter  too  weighty  for  him  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  wrote  to  Vienna,  for 
orders,  from  whence  no  reply  came  until  six  weeks 
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afterwards.  The  imperial  sanction  having  at  last 
arrived,  the  little  enclosure  of  bricks  was  formed  in 
two  or  three  hours,  and  I  was  delivered  from  the 
torments  of  sleeplessness. 

Weakened  by  imprisonment  and  suffering — by 
that  hope  deferred,  which  makes  the  heart  sick,  in 
fear  of  approaching  blindness  from  want  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  Andryane  became  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  anxiety.  One  day  he  complained 
bitterly  to  the  ecclesiastic  who  attended  them  : 

Father Ziach  tried  to  explain  the  delay,  by  saying 
that  perhaps  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  my  state. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  he  is  well  aware  of  it.  All 
that  relates  to  us  is  known  to  him,  most  minutely ; 
he  receives  daily  reports  concerning  the  most  insig- 
nificant things  ;  when  a  sparrow  was  driven  by  the 
cold  weather  to  take  refuge  in  the  cell  of  one  of 
our  companions,  an  imperial  decree  was  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  poor  bird,  sent  by  Providence  to 
cheer  the  prisoner,  might  be  retained." 

"  The  darkest  hour,"  says  the  oriental  proverb, 
*'  is  the  one  before  day  break."  It  was  so  with 
Andryane,  his  condition  became  increasingly  dis- 
agreeable. 

In  consequence  of  orders  from  Vienna,  knitting 
and  lint  making  had  become  an  intolerable  labor, 
which  the  rudeness  of  the  new  commandant  ren- 
dered still  more  severe.  In  vain  did  we  protest 
against  our  tasks  ;  we  were  compelled  to  perform 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  or  some  fresh  punishment.  If  we 
sought  to  induce  our  guards  to  tell  us  news  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Europe,  they  were  replaced 
»by  Hanoverian  soldiers,  who,  to  make  all  safe, 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  German.  In  short, 
everything  united  to  make  our  situation  more  dis- 
piriting than  ever.  Adding  to  the  miseries  of  our 
prison,  the  grief  caused  by  the  death  of  my  father, 
and  the  distracting  anxiety  of  my  companion  re- 
specting his  consort,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  our 
life  during  the  winter  of  1830-1. 

These  horrors  were  increased  by  the  cholera, 
which  remained  till  February,  1832.  At  length 
the  hour  of  deliverance  came.  Owing  to  the  un- 
ceasing applications  of  his  friends,  Andryane  was 
liberated  ;  the  fetters  he  had  worn  nearly  nine 
years  were  taken  off,  and,  old  before  his  time,  he 
became  again  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Of  those 
confined  with  himself,  some  languished  in  Spiel- 
oerg  till  death  freed  them  from  the  Austrian  yoke; 
others  yet  remain  to  testify  to  its  cruelty  and  craft. 
From  a  recent  notice  in  the  Athenaeum,  we  learn 
of  one  of  them,  Marioncelli,  liberated  at  the  same 
time  with  Silvio  Peluico,  has  recently  died  in 
America.  The  Spielberg  dungeons  had  been 
worse  to  him  than  death.  He  came  from  them  a 
ruined  man.  The  stroke  was  heavier  than  he 
could  bear  ;  it  withered  him  up.  When  death 
came  to  him,  he  had  long  been,  physically  and 
mentally,  blind. 

Since  this  work  was  written,  changes  have 
come  quick  as  the  lightning's  flash.  The  cry  of 
the  suffering,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  have 
not  been  in  vain.  The  policy  it  has  taken  Met- 
ternich  nearly  half  a  century  to  construct,  has 
melted  away  like  ice  beneath  the  ravs  of  a  sum- 


mer sun.  It  is  more  than  probable,  the  Memoirs 
of  Andryane  may  be  the  last  sad  tale  of  their 
kind.  Hopefully  and  joyfully  we  write  thus. 
However,  whenever  despotism  crushes  down  a 
people,  whenever  it  commits  treason  against  human 
right,  we  trust  there  will  always  be  men  ready,  at 
all  peril — whether  of  imprisonment  or  death — to 
plot  its  overthrow  and  denounce  it  before  the 
world.  Despotism  should  know  that  there  is 
always  beneath  it  a  smouldering  volcano,  ever 
ready  to  vomit  forth  destruction  and  death.  Inas- 
much as  it  degrades  man,  and  insults  man's  Maker, 
it  has  no  right  to  repose  upon  a  bed  of  roses  ;  by 
no  possibility  can  it  and  human  progress  exist 
together.  Beneath  its  withering  blight,  all  that 
makes  man  better  than  the  beast  of  the  field,  pines 
and  dies. 

'T  is  manhood  makes  the  man, 

A  high-souled  freeman,  or  a  fettered  slave  ; 
The  mind  a  temple,  fit  for  God  to  span, 

Or  a  dark  dungeon  grave. 

Long  before  Nicoll  penned  this,  the  mild  and 
melancholy  Cowper  even  had  taught  the  world, 
that 

'Tis  liberty  that  gives  the  flower  of  life 
Its  fitting  lustre  and  perfume. 


Effects  of  Pressure  of  the  Sea  on  Fishes. 
— Dr.  Williams  has  shown  that  a  gold  fish,  when 
the  water  in  which  it  was  placed  was  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  became  paralyzed. 
Dr.  Williams  also  states  the  following  conclusions 
as  deduced  from  his  own  experiments: — 1.  That 
round  fishes,  having  an  air-bladder,  cannot,  without 
injury,  be  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  more  than  three 
atmospheres.  2.  That  the  use  of  the  air-bladder  is 
not  so  much  to  regulate  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
animal,  as  to  resist  the  varying  force  of  the  fluid 
column,  and  thus  to  protect  the  viscera  and  abdom- 
inal blood-vessels  against  excess  of  pressure.  3. 
(Though  in  this  case  the  results  are  less  striking,) 
flat  fish  exhibit  a  limited  capacity  only  for  sustain- 
ing pressure.  From  these  observations,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams infers  that  the  condition  of  pressure  regulates 
the  distribution  of  fishes  in  depth. 

The  Art-Union  have  purchased  a  painting  of  Mr. 
Osgood,  of  this  city,  viz.,  the  Head  of  the  Saviour 
at  the  moment  of  Peter's  Denial.  '■'■And  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter. ''^  The  following 
beautiful  lines,  in  the  delicate  hand-writing  of  a  lady, 
were  found  the  other  day  stuck  in  ihe  frame  ; — 

Lines  suggested  by  Osgood^ s  Head  of  the  Saviour. 

Majestic  sorrow  and  benignant  grace 

Meet  in  the  eloquent  beauty  of  that  face  : 

Its  sad  eyes  haunt  my  heart  where'er  I  stray, 

For  I,  too,  Lord,  deny  thee  every  day ! 

I,  too,  have  seen  thee  fetterecf,  wronged,  reviled, 

I,  too,  have  turned — from  thy  dear  love  beguiled  ; 

I,  too,  forego,  for  false  and  fleeting  dreams, 

The  heavenly  smile  that  o'er  thy  followers  gleams: 

I,  too,  from  those  appealing  eyes  depart. 

And  wildly  mourn  my  weak  and  wavering  heart. 

Oh,  thou,  who  seest  me  struggling  to  resign 

The  fire  of  idol-worship  for  thy  shrine. 

In  thy  calm  glory  bid  it  waste  away. 

As  earth- flames  fade  beneath  the  sun's  pure  ray ! 

Margaret  H . 
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PUNCH S 


BIRTHDAY   ODE 
I. 


TO    HIMSELF. 


Amid  the  crash  of  toppling  crowns, 

The  crack  of  dynasties, 
And  thunder  of  bombarded  towns, 

Far  booming  o'er  the  seas, 
While  Europe  with  an  earthquake-shock 

Is  reeling  to  and  fro, 
John  Bull  sits  calmly  on  his  rock. 

Begirt  with  ocean's  flow. 
Watching  the  storm  with  quiet  survey. 

He  being  safe  ashore  ; 
And  whilst  abroad  all  things  are  topsy-turvy, 
He  sees  his  queen  upon  her  throne, 
His  lords  and  commons  holding  still  their  own, 

And  some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  little  more. 


Oh,  pride  !  our  institutions — 

The  old,  the  wise,  the  free — 
In  a  world  of  revolutions 

Still  flourishing  to  see  ! 
To  view  our  own  majestic  native  Oak, 
Whilst  other  trees  of  Liberty  decay, 
Still  whole  and  sound  from  stem  to  spray, 
Not  in  the  least  inclined  to  droop  ; 

Indeed,  without  a  joke. 
This  sight  should  make  each  Briton  cock-a-hoop 

III. 

But  of  our  constitution 

There  's  one  peculiar  boast, 

Its  finest  institution — 
That  is  to  say,  almost — 

With  warmest  exultation. 

And  self-congratulation. 
With  admiration  utterly  unbounded, 

Should  every  mother's  son 
Regard  that  institution,  founded 

In  eighteen  forty-one  ! 
Yes,  Punch,  forever  vernal, 

By  strifes  and  storms  unshaken. 
Thy  celebrated  Journal 

The  proudest  feelings  must  awaken 
In  every  patriotic  breast 
That  throbs  beneath  a  British  vest. 


Lo,  Punch,  whose  Fifteenth  Volume  now  appears. 
Begins  the  eighth  of  his  immortal  years ; 
Exhaustless  his  outpourings  as  the  sea, 
And  also  quite  as  shiny. 
With  laughs  innumerable,  as  the  "  briny." 
Thus  ^schylus,  you  know. 
Describes  the  ocean's  glow. 
When  its  countless  ripples  glitter 
In  a  universal  titter, 
A  tremendous  ha,  ha,  he  ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

V. 

This  is  the  happy  day  of  Punch's  birth, 

And  that  fs  why  he  crows. 

And  his  own  trumpet  blows 
In  plenitude  of  mirth. 

He  makes  his  fresh  appearance. 

Intent,  with  perseverance, 
To  follow  out  the  good  Horatian  rule 

With  which  he  first  began  : 
That  is.  in  season  still  to  play  the  fool, 

Which  to  do  well, 
And  wear  with  decent  grace  the  cap  and  bell, 


Takes  a  wise  man. 
Thus  being  now  septennial, 
Punch  trusts  to  be  perennial ; 
To  him  oblivion's  trunk  and  dusty  shelf 

Suggest  no  fears. 
He  only  hopes  his  readers — like  himself — 

May  live  a  thousand  years. 


WANT    PLACES! 

As  EMPEROR,  OR  PRESIDENT,  in  a  placc  where  a 
large  standing  army  is  kept,  by  a  young  man  of 
imperial  principles,  who  can  be  well  recommended 
— by  himself.  Is  willing  to  revive  the  glories  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  make  Europe  generally  uncom- 
fortable. References  to  respectable  conspirators 
in  Boulogne  and  Strasburg.  Was  six  years  in  his 
last  situation,  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Letters,  post 
paid,  to  be  addressed  to  Louis  Napoleon,  Poste 
restante,  London. 

As     LEGITIMATE     SOVEREIGN     OF   FrANCE,    by  a 

young  gentleman,  who  has  been  brought  up  for  the 
place,  and  can  give  any  amount  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  Has  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  can 
turn  his  hand  to  anything  in  the  royal  line.  Has  a 
great  objection  to  being  treated  as  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Applications  may  be  addressed  (under 
cover)  to  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux,  Quartier  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris. 

Wanted,  by  the  German  Confederation,  a  de- 
cent pretext  for  backing  out  of  the  Danish  quarrel. 

Wanted,  by  the  French  Republic,  Tenders  for 
the  undermentioned  articles  (to  be  sent  in  to  the 
Salle  de  1'  Assembl^e  Nationale,  opposite  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris.) 

Strong  ministerial  measures,  (Frenchmen's  size,) 
at  per  measure. 

Clap-traps  for  workmen,  (new,)  at  per  humbug. 

Bass  Voices  for  president  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  National  Assembly,  (Lablanche  quality,)  at  per 
voice. 

Plans  for  raising  the  wind,  at  per  cent,  of  wind 
raised. 

Confutations  for  Communism,  at  per  confutation. 

Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality,  at  per  prac- 
tical scheme. 

*#*  The  lowest  Tender  accepted. 


Influence  of  Trade. — The  amber  trade, 
which  was  probably  first  directed  to  the  West 
Cimbrian  coasts,  and  only  subsequently  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  country  of  the  Esthonians,  owes 
its  first  origin  to  the  boldness  and  persever- 
ance of  Phoenician  coast  navigators.  In  its  sub- 
sequent extension,  it  offers,  in  the  point  of  view 
of  which  we  are  treating,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by  a 
predilection  for  even  a  single  foreign  production 
in  opening  an  inland  trade  between  nations  and  in 
making  known  large  tracts  of  country.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Phocaean  Massilians  brought  the 
British  tin  across  France  to  the  Rhone,  the  amber 
was  conveyed  from  people  to  people  through  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  Celts  on  either  declivity  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the 
Borysthenes.  It  was  this  inland  traffic  which  first 
brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean  into 
connection  with  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic. — 
Cosmos. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

What  a  poem  was  the  childhood  of  Ida  !  It  is 
not  to  be  described.  It  was  like  the  growth  of?, 
flower  in  some  woodland  recess  by  the  side  of 
cool  waters — free,  peaceful,  beautiful — fostered 
by  a  thousand  tender  influences  from  sky,  earth, 
and  air — yet  developing  into  perfect  symmetry 
under  the  authority  of  an  unchangeable,  though 
invisible,  law. 

It  was  well  for  Percy  that  he  had  such  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Becket,  to  direct  rather  than  to  restrain 
his  ardor ;  otherwise,  his  brother's  fears,  that  he 
would  experimentalize  a  little  too  freely  in  the 
course  of  realizing  his  educational  theories,  might 
have  proved  not  wholly  without  foundation.  The 
good  old  man,  being  now  quite  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  regular  parochial  duties,  resigned  his 
living,  and  consented  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  with  his  former  pupil.  They  chose  a  re- 
tired and  very  lovely  spot  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, where  a  small  fishing  village  stood  in  a  per- 
fect nest  of  wood  between  two  sloping  downs, 
which  rose  steeply  on  either  side,  and  terminated 
in  precipitous  and  irregular  cliffs  towards  the  sea. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  hamlet  stood  a  solitary 
house,  which  had  been  built  for  a  whim  by  the 
owner  of  the  neighboring  estates,  and  left  unoccu- 
pied for  some  years  ;  it  was  the  only  abode  above 
the  character  of  a  cottage  which  the  country  pos- 
sessed, for  Sheldon,  the  nearest  town,  though  not 
very  distant  by  actual  measurement,  could  not  be 
reached  without  crossing  the  river  which  flowed 
through  that  pleasant  valley,  and  boasted  but  a 
single  bridge,  some  three  miles  from  its  debouchure 
into  the  sea.  Percy  at  once  purchased  this  house 
and  the  adjoining  land,  and  speedily  enclosed  a 
large  garden,  extending  to  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  clifl!*  and  bounded  there  by  a  raised  terrace- 
walk,  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  sea  and  the  curved  and 
rocky  line  of  coast.  On  the  right,  the  garden  was 
joined  by  a  wide  and  irregular  extent  of  down, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  which  stood  Sheldon  ;  on  the  left  its 
fence  skirted  the  top  of  that  green  slope,  beneath 
which  the  tiny  village  of  Croye,  embosomed  in  its 
trees,  and  pointing  skywards  with  its  slender 
white  spire,  looked  like  the  perfect  representation 
Df  peace.  Several  other  fishing-villages  were 
scattered  along  the  coast  at  various  distances,  but 
they  were  all  comprehended  in  the  parish  of 
Croye,  which,  small  as  it  was,  was  yet  the  most 
considerable  of  them.  The  bending  course  of  the 
river  concealed  the  town  from  view,  so  that  the 
seclusion  of  the  place  was  complete  ;  and  when 
the  first  wonder  at  Croye-house  having  obtained  a 
tenant  had  subsided,  and  gossip  had  done  its 
worst,  in  surmising  the  causes  of  that  tenant's 
resolute  though  courteous  withdrawal  from  the 
social  civilities  tendered  to  him,  Percy  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  his  solitude  and  indulge  his  dreams  un- 
molested.    Mr.  Becket  had  at  first  questioned  the 
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wisdom  of  the  scheme  in  some  particulars,  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  remove  his  objections. 

"It  is  not,"  said  Percy,  "as  though  my  Ida 
were  to  live  here  all  her  life,  or  even  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  it.  A  limit  is  fixed  ;  at  eighteen 
she  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  world.  I  cannot 
help  this  if  I  would,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  would  if  I  could.  But  till  that  time  she  is 
my  own.  I  am  not  going  to  impose  upon  her 
anything  like  loneliness;  with  our  poor  neighbors 
I  mean  at  once  to  establish  as  familiar  and  aflfec- 
tionate  an  intercourse  as  I  can,  and  it  will  be  hard 
if  we  cannot  find  some  one  among  them,  near  her 
own  age,  and  sufficiently  tapable  of  reilnement,  to 
be  in  some  measure  a  companion.  But  her  mind 
her   soul,  her  spirit — these   shall   be    mine — and 

yours — and "  he   looked  reverently   upward, 

and  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  After  an  instant's 
pause  he  resumed — "And,  please  God,  we  will 
make  her  literally  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  ;  in 
childhood,  at  least,  this  may  rightly  be  attempted, 
and  may  even  succeed." 

And  they  did  succeed.  Save  by  sympathy  with 
the  distressed  around  her,  by  penitence  for  child- 
ish errors,  few  and  far  between,  by  self-denials 
gently  imposed  and  cheerfully  accepted,  the  child 
Ida  knew  not  a  sorrow.  As  one  soft  note  may 
swell  gradually  into  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  har- 
mony, so  did  her  infancy  grow  into  girlhood, 
losing  no  grace,  but  developing  all.  Her  manner 
of  life  was  very  simple  and  regular.  Morning 
and  evening  were  hallowed  by  worship  in  the 
village  church  ;  the  intervening  hours  were  occu- 
pied by  study,  by  sports,  by  long  rambles  upon 
the  sea-shore,  and  kindly  visits  among  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  Croye.  Almost  every  moment  of  a 
life  like  this  might  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  a 
part  of  religious  training  ;  the  more  direct  instruc- 
tions which  she  received,  were  simply  and  briefly 
imparted  by  Mr.  Becket,  to  whom  also  her  tearful 
acknowledgments  of  faults  committed,  or  duties 
forgotten,  were  made  weekly,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  Sunday  services.  She  was  most  sedulously 
trained  in  a  habit  of  reverence  ;  at  the  name  of 
God  her  young  voice  would  falter,  and  her  little 
hands  involuntarily  clasp  upon  each  other,  as  if  in 
momentary  prayer.  One  room  in  the  house  was 
set  apart,  and  never  entered  except  for  prayer,  or 
religious  reading  and  instruction  ;  the  walls  of  it 
were  hung  with  a  few  copies  from  the  finest  old 
paintings,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  remembered 
habit  of  her  innocent  and  lovely , mother,  she  was 
taught  on  festive  occasions  to  decorate  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  Here,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  her 
father  and  her  venerable  teacher,  with  her  whole 
soul  glistening  in  her  upturned  eyes,  she  received 
humbly  such  things  as  she  was  required  to  know 
and  to  believe,  repeated  with  timid  earnestness  the 
lessons  she  had  been  taught,  or  listened,  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  beating  heart,  to  records  of 
holy  men  of  old,  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs," 
"the  goodly  fellowship  of  prophets,"  "the  glori- 
ous company  of  apostles,"  and  of  Him  in  and  for 
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whom  these  all  lived  and  died.  If  she  needed 
punishment,  which  was  very  seldom,  none  was 
found  so  effectual  as  to  exclude  her  for  a  season 
from  this  chamber  ;  the  severe  penalty  of  prohibi- 
tion to  attend  the  church  service  was  named  as  a 
warninjj,  but  never  inflicted.  In  all  her  rewards 
and  pleasures  she  was  taught  as  far  as  possible  to 
associate  the  poor  around  her ;  on  feast  days  there 
was  always  an  assembly  of  the  village  children  at 
Croye-iiouse,  where  it  was  Ida's  delight  to  pre- 
side' at  the  banquet,  to  distribute  presents  to  the 
best  conducted  among  her  youthful  guests,  and  to 
join  in  their  games  afterwards,  which  generally 
were  concluded  by  a  dance  upon  the  lawn. 

Percy's  only  difficulty  was  one  which  did  not 
at  first  make  itself  felt,  and  which  afterwards  pre- 
sented itself  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  natural  fear 
that  some  good  might  be  missed,  than  as  an  ob- 
servation that  some  evil  had  been  incurred.  He 
needed  the  help  of  a  woman  for  the  due  training 
of  a  woman,  and  this  he  had  not.  An  old  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  housekeeper  at  Evelyn  Manor 
in  the  days  of  his  early  childhood,  who  had  re- 
fused to  leave  the  family  in  their  adversity,  and 
had  received  with  joyful  gratitude  her  "darling 
Master  Percy's"  summons  to  come  and  preside 
over  his  present  establishment,  supplied  this  want 
during  the  first  few  years.  She  taught  the  little 
Ida  needlework,  superintended  her  toilette,  helped 
her  to  learn  her  lessons,  and  initiated  her  into  sun- 
dry august  formalities,  which  were  esteemed  in- 
violable, which  were  certainly  harmless,  and  which 
were  perhaps  (we  speak  with  diffidence)  unneces- 
sary. The  good  lady  either  possessed  naturally, 
or  acquired  in  an  atmosphere  where  it  would  have 
been  difficult  not  to  acquire  it,  a  refinement  above 
her  station ;  and  she  was  never  obnoxious  to  her 
master,  except  when  she  expostulated  with  him 
concerning  the  rents  and  fissures  produced  in  Ida's 
garments  by  certain  racings  and  rompings  which 
she  deemed  superfluous,  or  mildly  withstood  the 
awful  suddenness  with  which  he  sometimes  pro- 
posed an  impossible  pic-nic,  basing  her  arguments 
upon  the  state  of  the  larder,  or  the  chronology  of 
market  days,  whereby  she  rose  into  a  region  be- 
yond his  reach,  and  was  therefore  secure  from 
refutation.  She  was  honest,  industrious,  and 
warmly  affectionate,  and  it  was  therefore  not  diflS- 
cult  to  bear  with  her  little  faults  of  temper,  espe- 
cially as  her  love  of  management  generally  rather 
showed  itself  in  the  form  of  suggestion  than  of 
opposition.  However,  if  Mr.  Becket  ever  wanted 
to  tease  his  friend  and  pupil,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  Mrs.  Vickar's  government  of  him 
as  an  established  fact,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
There  was  just  enough  truth  in  the  accusation  to 
make  it  unpalatable  ;  it  was,  moreover,  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  Percy's  theories  that  it  should 
be  true,  that  he  never  could  suflfer  it  to  pass  with- 
out elaborately  justifying  himself,  in  the  course  of 
which  justification  some  admission  seldom  failed 
to  escape  him,  which  strengthened  his  adversary's 
hands.  One  fact  was  certainly  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  lofty  independence  which  he  professed. 
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He  never  changed  the  dinner-hour  if  lie  could  help 
it.  When  such  a  change  was  unavoidable,  he 
generally  conveyed  the  intimation  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Vickars  through  another  servant,  and  went  out  for 
a  walk  immediately  afterwards. 

Ida's  capacity  for  art  was  perhaps  the  faculty 
which  received  more  assiduous  cultivation  than  any 
other,  and  which  repaid  it  most  abundantly.  She 
was  taught  music  before  she  began  her  alphabet. 
At  first,  and  indeed  for  some  years,  she  learned 
solely  by  ear.  When  quite  an  infant,  her  father 
would  place  her  on  his  knee  and  play  to  her  sim- 
ple melodies  on  the  organ  or  piano  ;  after  a  while 
he  began  to  accustom  her  to  distinguish  notes,  and 
detect  intervals  by  their  sound  alone.  This  was 
a  species  of  game,  and  in  time  she  became  quite 
expert,  her  ear  being  thus  trained  to  a  very  un- 
common accuracy  and  delicacy.  Then  first  her 
own  little  hands  were  placed  on  the  instrument, 
and  carefully  guided  for  a  while  lest  she  should 
unconsciously  grow  accustomed  to  discords  of  her 
own  producing.  At  seven  years  old,  when  she 
began  the  study  of  music  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
she  could  already  play  by  ear  any  easy  tune  that 
was  sung  to  her,  and  even  accompany  it  with  some, 
of  the  simpler  harmonies.  Art  was  in  Percy's  vie\ 
a  great  and  mysterious  instrument  in  the  elevatioi 
of  the  human  being  ;  it  was  man's  creation,  (le 
this  be  reverently  understood,  coupled  with  the  un- 
failing acknowledgment,  that  the  creative  power  is 
from  above,)  wherein  he  is  suffered  to  repair,  half; 
by  instinct,  half  by  labor,  the  disorders  which  thi§ 
Fall  has  wrought  on  God's  visible  work,  and  to 
symbolize,  if  he  cannot  produce,  perfection.  That 
this  instrument  should  be  abused  to  the  service  of. 
Satan,  and  should  then  become  one  of  the  deadlier 
weapons  in  the  armory  of  evil,  seemed  to  him  but 
one  among  many  illustrations  of  that  great  law  by 
which  privileges  are  associated  with  dangers,  and 
gifts  with  responsibilities. 

Is  it  necessary  to  understand  these  things,  in 
order  to  believe  in  them  ?  Do  we  refuse  to  walk 
because  we  know  not  how  the  will  acts  upon  the 
muscles  ?  Life  is  a  climbing  upwards  by  the  help 
of  unseen  hands ;  if  we  reject  those  invisible  as- 
sistants, we  are  scorning  the  ministry  of  angels, 
and  we  must  needs  remain  upon  the  earth,  from 
which  they  wait  to  raise  us. 

But  here  again,  as  time  went  on,  Percy  began 
to  feel  a  deficiency.  He  wanted  his  child  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  mastery  over  the  7naterial  of  her  art, 
and  he  himself  had  neither  deep  science  nor  manual 
dexterity.  The  idea  of  a  governess  once  or  twice 
passed  across  his  mind,  and  was  very  hastily  dis- 
missed. He  shrank  from  it  inexpressibly,  yet  the 
arguments  in  its  favor  were  so  unanswerable,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  consider  them,  and  was  quite! 
afraid  of  consulting  Mr.  Becket.  Sheldon  was  the' 
only  other  resource  ;  Ida  was  in  the  habit  of  going-' 
there  once  a  week,  under  Mrs.  Vickar's  decoroui* 
chaperonage,  to  receive  lessons  in  dancing ;  if  hei 
could  find  any  one  there  whom  he  thought  compe 
tent,  she  might  learn  music  also.  But  this  scher 
offered  no  solution  of  his  other  diflJculty  ;  the  wa 
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of  feminine  cooperation  and  superintendence  in  the 
training  of  his  darling.  He  was  getting  seriously 
uneasy.  He  questioned  himself  sternly  whether 
his  scruples  were  selfish,  and  on  this  point  could 
not  be  quite  satisfied.  There  was  the  certainty  of 
much  discomfort  to  himself,  the  doubt  of  good  be- 
ing eventually  attained,  the  risk  of  harm  to  Ida, 
whose  young  character  was  bright  and  delicate  as 
the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  capable  of  irreparable  in- 
jury (so  he  feared)  from  one  incautious  touch. 
Then  he  began  to  fear  that  the  difficulty  foreseen 
by  Alexander  was  really  coming  to  pass ;  his  the- 
ory was  failing,  and  proving  impracticable.  Yet, 
if  so,  he  must  have  unconsciously  departed  from 
his  own  principle.  He  was  pacing  the  terrace  in 
the  glorious  twilight  of  a  July  evening,  weighing 
and  re-weighing  all  these  harassing  thoughts,  and 
secretly  despising  himself  for  the  cowardice  which 
he  would  not  confess  even  to  himself,  and  which 
prevented  him  from  at  once  seeking  his  usual  coun- 
sellor, and  abiding  by  his  decision.  The  sun  had 
dived  beneath  the  far  edge  of  the  broad  calm  sea, 
the  sky  overhead  was  a  vast  canopy  of  pale  lus- 
trous blue  ;  on  the  western  horizon  rose  a  heavy 
battlement  of  dark  cloud,  all  penetrated  and  trans- 
formed by  the  rose-colored  light,  and  occasionally 
sending  forth  a  momentary  and  harmless  flash  ;  in 
the  clear  heaven  above,  the  moon  stood  round  and 
white,  like  a  ball  of  silver.  Percy  stood  still,  and 
dreamily  watched  the  passage  of  a  sea-gull  that 
was  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water ;  he  saw 
the  edge  of  its  beautiful  wing,  a  pure  dead  white  in 
the  shadow,  crystal  in  the  moonbeams,  and  radiant 
crimson  as  it  crossed  the  blaze  left  by  the  departed 
sun. 

"  Beautiful  in  itself,"  said  he,  half  unconscious- 
ly, "  and  so  beautiful  in  all  aspects  and  under  all 
changes.  But  if  the  wing  itself  were  broken  or 
stained,  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  shadow  could  re- 
store it.  Now  it  makes  each  circumstance  into  a 
new  adornment — then — but,  God  forbid!"  The 
voice  of  Ida  broke  his  reverie  ;  she  came  bounding 
along  the  terrace  like  a  young  greyhound,  her 
golden  curls  still,  as  formerly,  floating  all  uncon- 
fined  about  her  shoulders,  her  dress  white,  her  face 
full  of  bright  innocent  eagerness.  She  was  now 
just  eleven  years  old. 

"  The  post,  papa,  a  letter  !'*  cried  she,  holding  it 
forth,  but  catching  him  by  both  hands  as  she  pre- 
sented it,  "  only  don't  read  it,  please,  quite  yet.  I 
have  something  to  say  of  such  consequence — there 
is  something  I  wish  so  very  much  to  do." 

"  Well,  my  darling,  don't  lose  a  minute  ;  never 
.  mind  stopping  to  take  breath — now,  then,  what  is 
e     it?" 

"  It  is  hot  a  joke,  dear  papa,  it  is  something 
i  quite  real.  There  is  that  lady,  that  pale  young 
<  lady  in  a  black  dress,  who  has  come  to  live  at 
J  Croye  ;  I  am  sure  you  know  who  I  mean,  because 
jj  she  comes  to  church  every  day,  and  you  said  how 
K  beautifully  she  sang." 
(.  "  Yes,  I  remember — what  of  her?" 
5,  "  Every  day  directly  after  service  she  goes 
.;     away,"  continued  the  panting  Ida,  "  I  do  not  know 


where  ;  but  she  always  goes  past  the  gate  of  the 
garden  ;  I  have  seen  her  very  often,  and  she  comes 
back  the  same  way  in  the  evening.  And  she 
lodges  at  Grace  Turner's,  down  close  by  the  sea- 
side ;  and  I  think  she  is  very  poor.  And,  you 
see,  she  cannot  buy  flowers  for  herself,  and  Mrs. 
Vickars  w^on't  let  me  give  her  some."  Here  Ida's 
voice  faltered,  and  her  eyes  became  decidedly 
"  more  bright  than  clear." 
"  But,  my  dear  child — " 

"  Oh  !  papa,  please  don't  say  '  but'  till  I  have 
explained.  1  have  not  explained  it  yet — may  I 
tell  you  some  more  before  you  say  what  I  am  to 
do?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  pray  let  me  have  the  full  explana- 
tion," returned  her  father,  putting  his  arm  round 
her  slight  waist.  "At  present  I  own  I  am  a  good 
deal  bewildered.  Is  it  always  right  to  give  flowers 
to  poor  people  when  they  lodge  close  by  the  sea- 
side? And  what  has  Mrs.  Vickars  to  do  with 
it?" 

Ida  laughed. 

"  The  reason  is,"  said  she,  trying  to  speak  very 
sedately,  "  that  she  has  a  little  tiny  box  along  the 
edge  of  her  room  window,  with  some  mignonette 
in  it  ;  and  I  could  see  inside  when  I  was  down  on 
the  sands,  and  I  saw  two  flower-pots,  1  did  indeed, 
papa,  and  one  of  them  had  some,  pinks  in  it,  and 
the  other  had  a  dead  rose  tree.  I  am  sure  she 
was  so  sorry  when  that  rose  tree  died.  And  when 
she  goes  past  every  day,  she  always  has  a  pink  or 
a  little  bit  of  mignonette  in  her  dress,  and  when 
she  comes  back  in  the  evening  it  is  always  quite 
faded.  And  I  am  sure  she  is  very  poor,  because 
her  dress  looks  very  old,  and  I  saw  three  darns  in 

it only  you  don't  know  what  darns  are,  papa 

— but  they  are  very  tiresome  mendings  when  any- 
thing is  torn.  And  I  gathered  such  a  beautiful 
nosegay — look  here,  all  out  of  my  own  garden  ; 
roses  and  pinks,  and  stocks,  and  jessamine,  and 
verbena,  and  a  great  many  more.  And  I  was 
waiting  for  her,  because  it  is  nearly  the  time  that 
she  always  comes,  and  I  was  going  to  run  out  at 
the  gate  and  give  it  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Vickars  says 
T  must  not.  She  says  that  you  don't  visit  her, 
[and  I  mustn't  introduce  myself;  and  so,  papa,  I 
w-as  thinking  if  you  would  just  visit  her  only  once, 
you  know,  it  would  not  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  then  I  might  always  do  it  afterwards.  And 
I  never  meant  to  introduce  myself,  or  say  anything 
about  who  I  am  ;  I  wanted  her  never  to  know  ;  I 
meant  to  run  out  quick  and  give  her  the  flow^ers 
without  saying  a  word,  and  come  back  again  just 
as  if  I  was  a  fairy.  Grace  Turner  believes  in 
fairies,  I  know,  and  perhaps  this  lady  does  too ;  so 
I  thought  perhaps  she  might  really  think  I  was  a 
fairy." 

Percy  did  not  think  such  a  supposition  quite  im- 
possible. 

"  Oh  papa,  papa  I"  exclaimed  Ida,  as  he  paused, 
"  the  time  must  be  so  nearly  come,  and  I  shall  be 
too  late." 

He  kissed  her  forehead  and  released  her  fron 
his    arm.      "  You    may    go,   darling,"   said    he 
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**  Say  nothing  to  Mrs.  Vickars,  I  will  explain  it  to 
her." 

Rapidly  returning  his  kiss,  Ida  was  gone  even 
more  quickly  than  she  came  ;  and  her  father  hav- 
ing looked  after  her  for  a  minute  in  smiling  si- 
lence, proceeded  to  open  his  letter,  which  was  from 
the  fair  Melissa,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

Evelyn  Manor,  July  3, . 

My  dear  Percy, — Ellenor  wishes  me  to  write 
to  you  to  explain  her  very  long  silence ;  she  has 
been  in  trouble  at  home,  and  you  know  poor  dear 
Ellenor  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  exert  herself 
under  the  immediate  pressure  of  sorrow.  She  is 
always  amiable — but  quite  a  child  where  strength 
is  required.  Poor  Frederick  has  a  terrible  inflamma- 
tion in  the  eyes,  and  the  doctors  fear  it  will  end  in 
blindness.  I  do  not  know  how  it  first  began,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  a  cold,  and  they  did  not  take  alarm 
soon  enough ;  he  is  just  entered  at  Oxford,  you 
know,  and  I  fancy  boys  are  grievously  neglected  at 
colleges.  It  often  happens  that  those  who  are  most 
anxious  in  trifles  are  the  slowest  to  open  their  eyes 
when  there  is  real  cause  for  fear  ;  and  so  I  suppose 
poor  Ellenor  fancied  it  would  all  go  well,  till  it  was 
too  late.  Now  she  is  taking  him  to  London  for  the 
best  advice  ;  but  I  fear,  from  what  I  hear,  the  evil 
has  gone  too  far  to  be  checked.  I  only  hope,  poor 
dear  creature !  she  will  not  reproach  herself  for  not 
having  attended  sooner  to  his  very  delicate  constitu- 
tion. I  have  long  been  quite  sure  that  there  was 
some  latent  disease.  The  emotions  which  this 
afiliction  to  my  beloved  sister  and  her  child  awaken 
in  me,  may  be  felt  but  cannot  be  described.  I  doubt 
whether  he  feels  more  from  the  loss  of  eyesight, 
than  I  feel  from  thinking  of  his  loss.  To  one  who 
derives  such  exquisite  delight  as  I  do  from  the  con- 
teniplation  of  nature  in  all  her  varying  moods— the 
majestic  sun,  the  timid  moon,  the  glowing  stars — it 
seems  scarcely  conceivable  what  life  must  be  with- 
out the  organ  upon  which  all  these  glories  depend. 
I  trust  under  this  grievous  trial  they  will  succeed  in 
inducing  Godfrey  to  conduct  himself  more  amiably 
towards  his  brother.  That  boy  is  in  himself  a  great 
trial  to  poor  dear  Ellenor,  though  she  doats  upon 
him  so  much,  that  I  fear  her  over-indulgence  is  one 
great  obstacle  to  his  improvement.  He  is  of  a  most 
violent  and  haughty  temper,  poor  fellow  !  He  needs 
a  father  to  maintain  proper  discipline  with  him,  and 
between  ourselves,  (only,  of  course,  you  will  not 
repeat  this,)  it  is  said  there  is  some  probability  that 
he  will  not  need  one  long.  Dear  Ellenor  was  al- 
ways the  sort  of  person  with  whom  emotions  were 
mher  transient,  you  know;  and  there  is  a  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  a  former  friend  of  General  Aytoun's,  now 
an  attache  to  the  Portuguese  embassy,  and  home 
on  leave  of  absence,  who  seems  both  willing  and 
able  to  console  her.  He  is  a  good  deal  younger 
than  herself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  not  been 
very  steady,  but  I  dare  say  that  is  all  ill-nature. 
He  came  with  an  introduction  to  us,  and  seemed 
very  anxious  to  be  intimate  ;  but  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  person  to  suit  me  at  all,  and  I  am  afraid  I  rather 
distanced  him.  You  know  it  is  my  way  to  be  over- 
sincere.  However,  I  hope  poor  dear  Ellenor  will 
make  up  to  him  for  all  rebuffs. 

Dear  John  is  quite  well.  He  is  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  country  pursuits  as  magistrate  and  farmer  • 
he  is  growing  very  stout,  and  persists  in  a  diet  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  is  a  little  too  generous.  The 
acquaintance  he  has  formed  here  do  not  suit  me 
very  well ;  indeed,  there  is  not  one  congenial  per- 
son.    They  are  people  without  refinement— it  is  all 


the  happier  for  them — they  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  morbid,  and  to  need  consolation.  I  spend  my 
quiet  life  in  study  in  my  humble  way,  music,  and 
the  love  of  nature.  But,  dearest  Percy,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  your  sweet  Ida  is  now  growing 
old  enough  to  require  female  care  and  companion- 
ship, and  I  fancy  that,  under  your  eye,  I  might  be 
competent  to  take  charge  of  her  education.  John 
is  now  quite  the  old  bachelor,  and  does  not  need  the 
delicate  supervision  of  a  woman  in  his  establish- 
ment ;  indeed,  I  often  painfully  feel  that  I  am  in 
his  way.  I  could  never  feel  this  with  you.  If  you 
would  like  it,  therefore,  I  am  quite  ready  to  come 
and  share  your  peaceful  retirement.  My  health 
does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  much  society,  and 
your  quiet,  lovely  sea-side  home  would  just  suit  me. 
I  send  a  lock  of  my  hair  to  my  dear  little  niece,  as 
I  think  she  may  like  to  wear  it  in  a  brooch  or  ring ; 
if  you  will  have  one  made,  and  let  me  know  thej| 
price,  I  will  pay  you  when  we  meet.  I  hope  you  * 
will  write  to  me  very  soon  ;  my  heart  has  always 
beaten  in  unison  with  yours,  and  I  feel  it  now  more 
than  ever.  With  best  love  and  many  fond  kisses 
to  my  charming  little  Ida,  and  kind  regards  to  that 
dear  respectable  Mr.  Becket,  (how  old  he  must  be 
growing  !)  believe  me  to  remain,  my  dearest  Percy, 

Your  most  attached  and  aflfectionate  sister, 

Melissa  Lee. 

P.  S.     I  find  both  John  and  Ellenor  are  writing 
a  few  lines,  so  enclose  their  notes. 

FROM    MR.    JOHN    LEE. 

Dear  Percy, — I  have  scarcely  time  to  write  a 
line,  as  there  is  a  fellow  come  up  out  of  Norfolk 
who  has  a  very  ingenious  new  manner  of  dibbling 
wheat,  and  I  am  to  take  a  lesson  of  him,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  being  late  for  my  appointment.  I  wish 
you  could  see  this  place — it  is  so  improved  ;  I  am 
taking  the  best  care  of  it  that  I  can,  for  my  pretty 
little  niece.  I  don't  quite  know  how. Melissa  is 
writing  to  you,  but  I  think  it  is  as  well  to  let  you 
know  that  she  and  I  have  had  a  little  bit  of  a  tiflf. 
It  was  all  my  fault — I  was  always  stupid  about 
managing  with  women.  This  was  how  it  hap- 
pened. She  walked  five  miles  the  other  day  to  call 
upon  Lady  Mauleverer,  for  the  chance  of  being 
sent  back  in  the  carriage ;  however,  no  carriage 
came,  so  she  walked  back  again,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  was  just  as  usual.  The  next  day  my  good 
friend  Tom  Davis — he  was  a  navy  captain  and  is 
now  retired  on  half-pay — came  over  here  to  plan  a 
little  pic-nic.  There  are  two  or  three  sweet  girls 
staying  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  wanted  Me- 
lissa for  a  chaperon,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  she  never  likes  being  invited  as  a  chaperon. 
However,  I  forgot  this  dislike  of  hers  ;  and  when  I 
heard  her  declining  on  the  score  of  not  being  equal 
to  the  fatigue,  and  they  were  all  going  in  carriages, 
and  were  not  to  walk  above  a  mile  and  a  half  at  the 
outside,  in  I  came  and  reminded  her  of  her  ten 
miles'  walk  of  the  day  before,  and  how  well  she  was 
after  it,  and  so  forth.  It  vexed  her  very  much,  and  ' 
she  has  been  angry  with  me  ever  since ;  she  says 
it  was  not  so  much  what  I  said  as  the  manner  in  ^ 
which  I  said  it  which  hurt  her;  but  it  really  v.'as! 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  blunder,  for  I  thought 
she  had  forgotten  it  and  would  be  glad  to  be  re- 
minded. However,  she  is  a  good  soul,  and  wi'~' 
soon  forgive  me,  I  dare  say ;  I  only  mention  it  lea 
she  should  have  said  something  a  little  hasty,  an| 
you  should  fancy  that  we  have  quarrelled.  Poc 
Ellenor — T  can't  trust  myself  to  write  of  her.  SI 
is  oflf  for  town  to-morrow  morning.    Kiss  the  littl 
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beauty  for  me,  and  say  everything  that  is  kind  and 
respectful  to  my  dear  old  tutor. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  Lee. 
The  second  enclosure  was  very  brief. 

My  dearest  Percy, — Melissa  has  written  to  you 
for  me.  I  really  could  not.  I  know  how  you  will 
feel  for  us.  Pray  for  me — I  am  so  very  weak. 
This  dear  boy's  patience  (wiiich  never  fails /or  a 
moment)  overpowers  rather  than  strengthens  me. 
Oil !  if  it  would  please  God  to  afflict  me  instead  of 
him  !  I  will  write  from  London,  as  soon  as  I  know 
anything-  for  certain.  Love  to  my  little  Ida. 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

Ellenor  Aytoun. 

With  these  letters  in  his  hand,  Percy  went  di- 
rect to  Mr.  Becket.  "  You  know,"  said  he,  as 
his  friend  finished  their  perusal,  "it  is  quite  im- 
possible." 

"  Impossible — what?"  was  the  answer.  "About 
Frederick?" 

"  I  am  still  the  most  selfish  person  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  cried  Percy,  coloring.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  Melissa's  suggestion — most  kindly  in- 
tended, doubtless  ;  and — and — it  will  be  rather 
difficult  to  decline  it  with  sufficient  decision — but 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  decline  it  very 
decidedly." 

He  spoke  somewhat  uneasily ;  and,  but  for  the 
melancholy  nature  of  the  news  just  received,  Mr. 
Becket  could  almost  have  laughed  at  his  dilemma. 
They  discussed  the  contents  of  the  packet  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  Mr.  Becket  said, 

"  Curiously  enough,  while  you  were  out,  I  had 
a  visit  from  our  friend  Mr.  Gray,  the  rector  of 
Croye,  the  purport  of  which  may,  perhaps,  remove 
some  of  your  difficulties.  He  came  to  recommend 
a  musical  instructress  for  Ida ;  a  young  widow  lady, 
in  reduced  circumstances,  who  has  lately  taken 
lodgings  in  the  village,  and  who  gives  lessons  in 
Sheldon.  Her  taste  for  retirement  brought  her 
here,  and  she  is  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  church 
services.  He  thinks  her  abilities  very  unusual, 
and  told  me  one  trait  of  her  which  I  greatly  like — 
namely,  that  on  hearing  that  you  were  about  to 
present  an  organ  to  the  church,  she  offered  her 
services  as  organist  gratuitously ;  a  thought  which, 
coming  from  a  person  who  earns  her  bread  by  her 
own  exertions,  has  some  grace." 

"  We  will  make  her  acquaintance,"  said  Percy. 
*'  I  suspect  Ida  has  already  forestalled  us.  Well, 
my  fairy,  what  of  your  mysterious  stranger?" 

"  Oh  !  papa,"  cried  Ida,  who  entered  at  that 
moment,  "  she  was  so  pleased — only  she  did  not 
think  I  was  a  fairy  at  all  ;  and  she  would  not  let 
me  run  away,  but  held  me,  and  made  me  tell  her 
who  I  was,  and  thanked  me  so  much,  that  some- 
how, I  found  I  could  n't  say  anything  ;  and  so. 
I  'm  afraid  she  thought  me  very  stupid." 

"  Will  you  like  to  go  with  me  to-morrow,  and 
call  upon  her?"  inquired  Percy. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ida;  "  I  should  like  to 
know  her,  very  much.  She  is  very  beautiful,  only 
pale  and  grave  ;  she  looks  like  a  marble  statue 
with  black  eyes.     And  she  has  such  a  deep,  sweet 


voice — like  F  on  the  organ,  so  clear  and  steady. 
Only,  if  you  think  she  will  thank  me  any  more,  I 
would  rather  stay  away.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
is  so  unpleasant  to  be  thanked,  for  1  wanted  to  give 
her  pleasure  ;  and  I  suppose  she  did  it  to  show 
that  she  was  pleased  ;  but,  you  know,  she  could 
have  done  that  quite  as  vv'ell  by  looking  at  the 
flowers,  and  smelling  them  ;  and  I  should  have 
liked  it  a  great  deal  better." 

The  projected  visit  was  paid  the  next  day,  and 
Ida  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  bouquet,  in 
undiminished  freshness,  duly  installed  in  the  place 
of  the  faded  rose-tree.  She  pressed  her  father's 
hand  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact,  but  did  not 
venture  even  to  glance  towards  it  herself,  lest  she 
should  incautiously  give  occasion  for  the  renewal 
of  her  unknown  friend's  painful  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Chester,  for  such  was  the  lady's  name, 
was  certainly  a  singular  and  interesting  person. 
She  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-four  years  old  ; 
her  figure  was  tall  and  distinguished-looking, 
stately  even  in  her  shabby  mourning  ;  and  the 
plain  border  of  her  widow's  cap  set  off  to  much 
advantage  a  marked  but  beautiful  profile.  The 
curved  delicate  nostril  and  short  upper  lip,  the 
small  head  rising  so  gracefully  from  the  symmet- 
rical shoulders,  the  slender  hand  and  exquisitely 
proportioned  foot,  all  seemed  to  bespeak  an  aris- 
tocracy of  origin  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
present  circumstances,  which  bore  every  token  of 
the  extremest  poverty ; — at  variance,  too,  in  some 
respects,  with  her  manner,  which,  though  refined, 
was  embarrassed  and  constrained,  suggesting  the 
idea  either  of  inexperience  in  society  of  a  good 
class,  or  of  a  natural  shyness  so  strong  that  no 
experience  could  be  sufficient  to  conquer  it.  Her 
hair  and  eyebrows  were  jet  black,  her  complexion 
of  that  clear,  pale  whiteness  which  is  sometimes 
seen  in  brunettes,  and  her  eyes,  which  Ida  had 
imagined  of  the  same  color  as  her  hair,  were  in 
reality  of  a  dark  blue  gray,  somewhat  restless, 
very  melancholy,  and  occasionally  flashing  with  a 
fire  too  brilliant  and  too  sudden  to  be  altogether 
pleasing.  Perfect  melody  of  voice,  and  a  smile 
of  rare  captivation,  contradicted  an  expression 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  repulsive, 
in  spite  of  her  remarkable  beauty.  She  received 
her  visitors  rather  stiffly,  and,  in  reply  to  Percy's 
first  courtesies,  expressed,  quite  unmistakably, 
her  desire  for  complete  retirement.  He  apologized 
for  his  intrusion  by  saying  that  he  had  understood 
that  she  gave  lessons  in  music,  and  was  seeking 
an  instructress  for  his  little  girl. 

Mrs.  Chester  glanced  at  Ida,  and  her  face  soft- 
ened, and  her  whole  deportment  changed. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  lessons  to  Miss 
Lee,"  she  replied  ;  "that  is,"  she  added,  checking 
herself,  "provided,  of  course,  that  you  are  satis- 
fied with  my  powers." 

He  looked  involuntarily  round  the  room.  "  I 
have  no  instrument,"  said  she,  very  quietly,  "  but 
I  will  give  you  references  to  my  pupils  at  Sheldon, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  play  and  sing  to  you  at 
any  time  that  you  like  to  appoint." 
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Percy  ftlt  no  encouragement  to  prolong  the  in- 
terview, and  shortly  afterwards  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing that  she  should  hear  from  him.  He  subse- 
quently ascertained  from  Mr.  Gray  that  Mrs. 
Chester  had  been  introduced  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  an  old  and  perfectly  trustworthy  friend, 
who  had  vouched  for  her  respectability,  but  said 
that  she  had  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and  that 
she  wished  for  profound  seclusion.  Thus  relieved, 
he  invited  her  to  Croye-house,  and  soon  discovered 
that  her  musical  abilities  were  of  the  first  order, 
and  had  received  the  highest  cultivation  ;  her  voice 
alone — a  contralto,  clear,  sustained,  and  thrilling 
as  a  horn — would  have  qualified  her  for  a  much 
higher  post  than  that  of  teacher  in  a  small  country 
town  hke  Sheldon.  Ida  was  enraptured.  It  was 
to  her  a  perfectly  new  pleasure ;  and  it  required 
the  full  exercise  of  her  habitual  submissiveness,  to 
keep  her  from  spending  her  whole  time  at  the 
piano.  Mrs.  Chester's  cold  and  languid  manner 
kindled  gradually  under  the  influence  of  her  fascin- 
ating little  pupil.  She  quitted  the  ordinary  school 
instruction  with  which  she  had  begun,  and  played 
to  her  some  of  the  finest  compositions.  One  day 
she  played  Beethoven's  Sonate  patheiique.  Ida 
stood  by  the  instrument,  her  lovely  childish  face 
reflecting,  as  it  were,  the  emotions  which  the  per- 
former called  forth  ;  her  cheeks  varying  ;  her  eyes 
glistening,  filling,  and  finally  overflowing  with 
quick  tears,  of  which  truly  she  knew  not  the  cause. 
Mrs.  Chester  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  the  adagio, 
and,  suddenly  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  kissed  her 
passionately ;  then  turning  back  to  the  piano,  with 
a  half  laugh  at  her  own  vehemence,  she  resumed, 
not,  however,  where  she  had  left  off,  but  at  the 
final  rondo,  which  she  played  with  a  force  and  an 
abandon  positively  overpowering.  From  that  day, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  arose  between  the 
mistress  and  the  pupil  a  sentiment  which,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  age  and  temperament, 
we  can  call  by  no  other  name  than  friendship. 
Towards  Ida  Mrs.  Chester  was  never  cold,  though 
her  manner  still  vibrated  rather  fitfully  between 
languor  and  impetuosity,  habitual  melancholy  and 
occasional  vivacity.  For  Ida  she  displayed  her 
talents;  she  was  a  good  linguist,  and  a  great 
reader — especially  in  imaginative  literature  ;  and 
Percy  found  her  educational  assistance  so  valuable, 
that  he  availed  idmself  of  it  more  and  more, 
till  she  had  gradually  established  herself  as  daily 
governess  to  his  darling.  The  closest  vigilance. 
and  not  a  few  misgivings  on  his  part,  preceded 
and  accompanied  this  step  ;  Mrs.  Chester  became, 
unconsciously,  the  subject  of  many  an  anxious  ex- 
amination. Much  he  could  not  elicit,  for  there 
was  a  reserve  about  her  which  the  most  pertina- 
cious inquirer  could  not  have  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating ;  nevertheless,  her  blameless  and  regular 
life,  and  a  certain  nobleness  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment— expressions  of  which  occasionally  escaped 
her,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  herself— satisfied  him 
that  Ida  was  not  likely  to  derive  harm  from  close 
intercourse  with  her,  carried  on  under  his  own  eye 
and  that  of  Mr.  Becket,  whose  great  age,  though 


slowly  but  surely  taking  from  him  bodily  strength, 
had  not  seemed  to  cast  one  shadow  upon  the 
clear,  bright  surface  of  intellect  and  spirit.  There 
was  no  process  of  ruin  in  that  calm  decay.  Rather 
was  he  like  the  figure  in  the  Etruscan  tomb, 
which  stood  with  outline  unimpaired,  hues  un- 
dimmed,  and  proportions  unmarred — seen,  one 
moment  in  all  its  original  stateliness  and  perfec- 
tion, the  next,  at  the  opening  of  a  door,  ready  to 
crumble  into  undistinguishable  dust. 

Percy  answered  Melissa's  letter,  kindly" but  reso-  ! 
lutely  declining  her  proposal ;  and  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  profound  seclu- 
sion in  which  he  lived,  that  it  greatly  diminished 
her  inclination  to  come  and  share  it.  The  next . 
letter  which  he  received  from  his  family  contained 
the  intelligence  that  Frederick  was  hopelessly 
blind. 

CHAPTER    VII.— LAYING     A     TRAIN. A     CONTRAST. 

"  In  every  face,"  says  Coleridge,  "  there  is 
either  a  history  or  a  prophecy,  which  should  sad- 
den, or  at  least  soften,  the  heart  of  the  reflecting 
observer."  It  must  have  been  a  very  tender  heart 
indeed  that  would  have  melted  at  the  aspect  of 
Mr.  Lee,  senior's,  face,  as  he  sat  upright  in  his 
easy  chair  opposite  to  his  son,  while  his  daughter 
Florence  presided  over  the  breakfast-table.  The 
expression  was  hard  and  dry  when  we  first  saw  it, 
and  it  has  been  hardening  and  drying  for  twelve 
years  since  then.  There  is  the  high,  smooth,  bald 
forehead,  with  its  air  of  benign  imperturbableness ; 
the  narrow,  thoughtful,  never-kindling  eyes  ;  the 
gentlemanly  nose,  rising  somewhat  abruptly  at 
the  bridge,  and  compressed  at  the  nostrils ;  the 
thin,  tightly  closed,  but  rather  wide  mouth,  droop- 
ing at  the  corners  ;  and  the  square,  obstinate  chin. 
The  whole  face  expresses,  in  the  highest  degree, 
that  asceticism  of  the  intellect  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  repulsive  aspect  of  humanity.  Even  the 
extravagances  (if  such  there  be)  of  spiritual  self- 
denial  are  lovely  and  venerable,  because  they 
speak  of  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  heart 
and  soul,  which  are  the  higher  part  of  man's 
nature,  and  suggest  that  Beyond  to  which  man's 
nature  can  never  except  by  self-denial  attain. 
But  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  mere  mind, 
and  that  mind  of  the  earth,  earthy,  whose  end  and 
aim  are  in  the  present,  is  simply  hateful  ;  and  the 
power  achieved  by  this  misuse  of  noble  instruments 
differs  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind,  from  that 
which  we  attribute  to  Satan,  Intellect,  be  it  re- 
membered— that  is,  pure,  dry,  unimaginative  in- 
tellect, "  the  vase  of  cold  water" — is  the  one  of 
the  Divine  instruments  which  may  be  turned  to 
evil  purposes  without  degenerating  in  itself  by  the 
misapplication.  The  intellect  of  Mephistophiles  is 
as  perfect  as  his  wickedness. 

Mr.  Lee  sat  upright  in  his  easy  chair — he  never 
indulged  in  unnecessary  repose,  either  of  mind  or 
body^and,  from  behind  the  folds  of  the  newspaperi 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  watched,  with  a  kind 
of  pompous  stealthiness,  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
his  son.     The  latter  was  a  young  man  of  two-and- 
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twenty,  unexceptionably  dressed,  and  distinguished 
by  all  that  elaborate  effeminacy  of  deportment 
which  a  certain  class  of  young  men  of  the  present 
day  assume,  in  the  hope,  we  suppose,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  veil  cast  by  modesty  over  an 
inconvenient  excess  of  the  manly  virtues.  He 
spoke  with  a  drawl,  (not  with  a  lisp,  as  dandies  in- 
variably do  in  books,  and  nowhere  else,)  walked 
with  a  mitigated  swagger,  and  stood  about  rooms 
in  attitudes.  His  features  were  regular,  aristo- 
cratic, and  slightly  supercilious ;  he  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fair  hair,  which  his  enemies  called  sandy  ; 
and  he  was  fully  six  feet  high.  In  his  counte- 
nance, languid  as  it  was,  the  physiognomist  might 
have  detected  signs  of  an  understanding  as  subtle 
as  that  of  his  father,  and  more  powerful  ;  but  its 
predominant  expression  was  a  kind  of  cool,  inex- 
orable ease,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  may  as- 
sail me  as  you  like — by  argument,  persuasion  or 
reproach — you  will  make  nothing  of  me.  I  may 
sulk,  perhaps,  if  you  are  very  pertinacious  ;  but 
that  is  the  only  effect  you  will  produce."  At  the 
present  moment  it  appeared  that  somebody  had 
been  sufficiently  pertinacious  to  drive  him  to  the 
extremity  of  sulking  ;  for  a  most  forbidding  scowl 
disfigured  his  handsome  features,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  made  a  vow  of  silence,  though  his  digni- 
fied observance  thereof  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
the  fact  that  nobody  spoke  to  him. 

The  third  of  this  attractive  group  was  Florence, 
the  only  sister  of  the  sublime  Alexander.  We 
are  sorry  to  apply  the  epithet  "  clumsy"  to  a 
young  lady,  but  we  fear  that  no  other  could  ad- 
equately describe  her.  She  was  immensely  tall, 
and  disproportionately  large,  with  a  thick  waist, 
and  huge  hands  and  feet.  Her  features  were  in- 
significant, her  expression  dull  and  heavy,  her 
bearing  a  stoop,  her  walk  a  shamble  ;  a  Devi  and 
a  Camille  united  would  have  failed  to  impart  the 
smallest  grace  to  her  figure,  or  to  soften  the  hope- 
less vulgarity  of  a  face  which  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it.  Her  brother  treated  her 
with  undisguised  contempt — her  father  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience  ;  her  life  was  a  continuous 
and  unsuccessful  struggle  to  avoid  rebuke.  In- 
deed, how  could  she  avoid  it  when  every  gesture 
was  an    offence   against   the  laws  of  elegance  and 
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but  a  street-organ  in  a  state  of  delirium.  Her 
mother  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
treated  her  with  a  sort  of  slothful  good-nature  ; 
but  her  mother  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  never 
stirred  from  the  sofa  in  her  boudoir  except  for  a 
daily  airing.  Into  that  boudoir  Florence  was  rare- 
ly admitted,  for  the  nerves  of  its  occupant  were 
irritable  and  delicate,  and  the  key  in  which  poor 
Florence's  voice  was  pitched  was  enough  to  make 
them  tremble  for  an  hour  afterwards ;  moreover, 
the  doors  always  slammed  when  she  shut  them, 
her  shoes  always  creaked,  and  she  never  turned 
round  without  throwing  something  down.  To 
complete  her  misfortunes,  she  had  been  a  very 
pretty  child,  and  her  parents  had  fully  intended 
that  she  should  be  a  beaiity,  and  should  make 
a  ''grand  parti  ;^^  so  that  in  some  far  corner  of 
her  misty  brain  there  was  a  bright  spot  of  memory, 
where  caresses,  and  praise,  and  gentle  tones,  and 
all  the  thousand  kindly  seemings  of  love,  must 
have  greeted  her  like  impossible  phantoms  in  some 
unforgotten  childish  dream.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  her  temper  should  be  sour,  and  her 
affections  weak  and  cold. 

"  Alexander,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  after  he  had  al- 
lowed to  his  son  what  he  considered  a  sufficient 
time  for  indulging  and  recovering  from  his  uncom- 
fortable mood,  "  do  you  know  that  your  cousin 
Ida  is  seventeen  to-day?" 

Alexander  quietly  took  up  the  newspaper  which 
his  father  had  laid  down,  and  immersed  himself  in 
politics. 

"  One  year  more,"  proceeded  Mr.  Lee,  either 
not  perceiving,  or  determined  not  to  notice,  his 
son's  discourtesy,  "  one  year  more,  and  the  inde- 
pendence which  you  so  greatly  desire  will  be 
ready  to  drop  into  your  hands,  if  you  will  only 
take  the  trouble  of  stretching  them  out." 

"Ah,  Florence!"  said  Alexander,  "here  is 
the  account  of  Persiani  in  the  Somnambula  ; — you 
had  a  loss,  I  assure  you  ;  her  last  fioritnra  was 
exquisite.  I  will  give  it  you  as  a  subject  for 
practice." 

"Alexander! — Did  you  hear  me?"  inquired 
the  elder  genlleinan,  in  a  tone  of  grave  upbraiding. 

"  Now,  Florence,  attend,"  said  the  son  ;  and 
in  a  feeble,  but  delicate  falsetto,  he  executed  an 
elaborate  passage  with  perfect  self-possession,  re- 
peating the  last  phrase  after  he  had  finished  i*.,  to 
enforce  a  particular  accentuation. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Florence,  crossly  ;  "  but 
I  assure  you  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  practise 
for  Signor  Scappa  without  learning  any  extra  les- 
sons. Beside,  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  sang 
it  correctly?" 

"  How  are  you  to  know,  indeed,  my  dear!" 
returned  her  brother:  "for  assuredly  your  ear 
won't  help  you  to  decide  the  question.  Do  you 
ride  to-day,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Lee's  face  flushed  crimson.  "  I  will  not 
be  treated  with  this  open  disrespect!"  cried  he. 

Alexander  put  up  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly, as  much  as  lo  say,  "  You  won't? — 
well — what  then  ?" 
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*•  I  insist  upon  receiving  the  common  attention 
due  from  a  son  to  a  Aither,"  said  Mr.  Lee  ;  "  your 
behavior  is  insolent — absolutely  insolent — I  will 
not  endure  it !" 

"Florence,  my  dear!"  said  Alexander,  in  a 
quiet,  compassionating  lone,  with  a  slight  gesture 
towards  his  father,  implying  that  he  was  not  ex- 
actly fit  company  for  a  young  lady  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  "  I  think  you  had  better  go  up  stairs !" 

♦*  I  have  not  done  my  breakfast !"  replied  Flor- 
ence, with  manifest  dissatisfaction. 

Mrs.  Lee's  bell  rang.  '*  Go  directly,  Flor- 
ence !"  said  her  father;  "I  have  something  to 
say  to  your  brother." 

Florence  rose  sullenly  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  child,  try  to  hold 
yourself  a  little  less  awkwardly  I"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lee,  who,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  never 
vented  his  wrath  on  his  son,  save  when  tried  be- 
yond all  power  of  endurance.  "  Will  nothing  break 
you  of  that  unfortunate  poke  ?  There — put  down 
your  cup  and  saucer — Saunders  shall  bring  you 
your  breakfast  up  stairs,  if  that  very  masculine 
appetite  of  yours  is  not  yet  satisfied.  Don't  drink 
your  tea  while  I  am  speaking  to  you,  I  beg  ! — it  is 
most  disrespectful ; — put  the  cup  on  the  table,  and 
let  me  see  if  you  can  walk  across  the  room  a  little 
less  like  a  cow  in  a  farm-yard  !" 

Florence  colored  painfully  during  this  address, 
with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  shame,  and  being 
somewhat  bewildered,  contrived  to  overset  the 
cream-jug  in  obeying  orders  and  placing  her  cup 
on  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Florence,  you  are  the  most 
inconceivably  gauche  person  that  I  ever  encoun- 
tered!" cried  her  brother,  drawing  hastily  back 
from  the  dangerous  neighborhood  ;  "  really,  you 
ought  to  keep  the  width  of  the  room  between  you 
and  civilized  human  creatures  ;  one  is  never  safe 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  you." 

"It  is  almost  past  endurance  !"  said  Mr.  Lee, 
indignantly,  as  the  offender  escaped  from  the 
room. 

"  Really,"  observed  Alexander,  "  that  girl's 
awkwardness  is  positively  pitiable.  It  is -difficult 
to  believe  that  she  does  not  do  it  on  purpose  ; 
nevertheless,  1  do  seriously  think,"  he  added,  re- 
flectively, "that  she  can't  help  it.  She  is  a 
blunder  of  Nature  :— I  am  sure,  sir,  I  feel  for  you 
when  I  look  at  her  !" 

Mr.  Lee  scarcely  knew  how  to  encounter  his 
son,  who  well  understood  and  skilfully  used  his 
advantage.  He  was  aware  that  his  father's 
whole  ambition  was  set  upon  his  marrying  his 
cousin  Ida,  and  so  obtaining  possession  of  the 
family  property.  This  fair  scheme  would  be  frus- 
trated at  once  by  a  fit  of  waywardness  on  the 
young  man's  part;  therefore  Mr.  Lee,  who  found 
to  his  cost  that  he  had  reared  in  him  a  will  strong- 
er than  his  own,  was  forced  to  the  bitter  expe- 
dient of  soothing  his  humor,  and  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  open  outbreak.  The  present  dif- 
ference had  arisen  out  of  Alexander's  determina- 


tion to  have  his  allowance  raised — a  plan  which 
his  father  had  strenuously  resisted,  and  to  which 
he  had  not  yet  yielded.  An  angry  dispute  had 
been  the  consequence,  and  now  Mr.  Lee  sought  a 
loophole  for  concession,  without  irreparably  de- 
stroying his  own  authority — a  means  of  com- 
promise which  his  son  was  determined  not  to  afford 
him.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  not  pleasing, 
and  need  not  be  recorded.  At  its  conclusion  the 
young  man  strolled  forth  to  his  day's  amusement 
with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  lips.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  obtained,  or  even  sought  to  obtain,  the 
money  for  which  he  originally  sued  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  baffled  all  his  father's  attempts  to 
return  to  the  subject,  risen  somewhat  abruptly 
from  the  table,  and  quitted  the  room,  turning  in 
the  door-way  to  say,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance — 
"  And  so,  my  cousin  Ida  is  seventeen  to-day  ! — 
Well,  it  matters  very  little  to  me  :  I  would  rather 
live  on  a  crust  than  be  dependent  on  my  wife, 
though  she  brought  me  the  riches  of  Croesus." 

When  Mr.  Lee  was  left  alone,  the  passion 
which  he  had  been  so  laboriously  repressing,  vent- 
ed itself  in  a  gesture  of  impotent  wrath.  He 
stretched  forth  his  clenched  hands  and  shook 
them,  as  though  in  actual  encounter  with  some 
unseen  foe  ;  then  shaking  his  head  with  a  half 
smile  at  his  own  vehemence,  he  rose,  and  twice 
paced  the  length  of  the  room  with  deliberate  step 
and  upcast  eyes.  He  felt  himself  so  keenly  to  be 
the  outraged  father,  that  he  was,  for  the  moment, 
almost  pious,  and  his  views  of  reverence,  duty, 
and  obedience,  were  altogether  changed.  "  He 
will  drive  me  to  it" — such  were  the  words  that 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  paused  before  an 
escritoire  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  key — "  he 
will  drive  me  to  it — yet  it  is  a  tremendous  risk. 
Well,  what  matter?  Better,  as  he  said  himself, 
better  lose  all  than  be  dependent  on  a  heartless, 
undutiful,  rebellious  son."  He  opened  the  drawer, 
took  out  Mr.  Clayton  Lee's  will,  of  which  it  will 
be  remembered  that  he  had  demanded  a  copy, 
and,  sitting  down,  for  the  hundredth  time  perused 
it,  bringing  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  bear 
upon  one  particular  part.  The  result  appeared  to 
be  satisfactory  ;  he  replaced  the  will  and  locked 
the  drawer,  but  afterwards  paused  twice  in  his 
passage  across  the  room,  as  though  he  could  not 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  expediency  of  the  step  which 
he  was  about  to  take.  Perhaps  he  never  would 
have  taken  it  at  all,  save  for  the  accumulated  irri- 
tation of  temper  which  had  this  morning  over- 
flowed its  limits.  He  rang  the  bell,  ordered  his 
horse  and  rode  forth,  stopping  at  the  Albany, 
where  he  inquired  if  Lord  Sylvester  was  visible. 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  flinging 
the  bridle  to  his  groom,  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  was 
speedily  admitted  into  the  presence  of  his  lordship, 
— a  remarkably  handsome  man  of  about  twenty-five, 
whose  black  curls  and  almost  feminine  brilliancy 
of  complexion  had  established  his  reputation  in 
the  circle  wherein  be  moved,  as  "the  first  lady- 
killer"  of  the  day.  From  the  brief  colloquy  which 
passed  between    them,  it  was    evident    that    the 
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handsome  marquess'  affairs  were  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  disorder,  and  that  Mr.  Lee  had  been 
serviceable  to  him  in  assisting  to  defer  the  evil 
day  for  a  little  while.  His  good  offices,  it  will 
be  understood,  had  been  tendered  merely  in  the 
way  of  friendship  ;  the  late  marquess,  a  college 
friend,  had  made  him  trustee  to  his  son's  property, 
and  though  relieved  from  the  responsibility  some 
years  since,  he  had  since  been  a  useful  and  agree- 
able counsellor  to  the  young  lord,  helping  him  out 
of  scrapes  when  he  could,  and  not  troubling  him 
with  any  objectionable  morality  or  offensive  prin- 
ciple. It  might  be  observed,  however,  that  his 
present  tone  was  highly  discouraging ;  details 
were  obtruded  before  the  spendthrift's  unwiHing 
eyes,  which  he  had  never  before  been  compelled 
to  contemplate,  and  it  was  with  a  face  of  most  un- 
wonted gravity  that  he  pronounced  his  courteous 
"  good  morning"  as  the  lawyer  rose  to  depart. 

"  Hillo  !  Lee — stop  a  minute — here,  come  back, 
will  you,  and  see  what  you  've  dropped  I" 

Mr.  Lee's  foot  was  on  the  stairs,  but  he  re- 
turned at  this  sudden  summons,  and  the  young 
man,  with  an  air  of  laughing  mischief,  presented 
him  with  a  piece  of  silver  paper,  open,  and  con- 
taining a  long  bright  tress  of  the  softest  golden 
hair. 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Lee,  it  is  very  pretty,"  said 
he.  "  I  did  n't  give  you  credit  for  so  much  taste. 
Pray,  who  is  the  lady,  if  it  be  not  impertinent  to 
ask?" 

"  A  little  niece  of  mine,  who  will  one  day,  I 
hope,  be  my  daughter,"  replied  Mr.  Lee.  "  A 
great  prize,  I  assure  your  lordship,  for  she  will 
be  one  of  the  first  heiresses  in  England." 

"  Is  she  as  pretty  as  her  hair?"  inquired  his 
lordship. 

"  She  was  when  I  last  saw  her,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  "  she  was  as  lovely  a  little  creature  as  I 
ever  beheld.  She  is  seventeen  to-day,  and,  owing 
to  a  strange  romantic  fancy  of  her  father's,  has 
been  educated  in  profound  retirement,  and  is  not 
to  be  introduced  to  her  future  bridegroom  till  she 
is  eighteen.  I  assure  you,  my  mind  often  mis- 
gives me  that  some  fortunate  man  will  carry  off" 
the  prize  in  the  interval." 

"  I  protest,"  cried  Lord  Sylvester  with  sudden 
animation,  "  I  think  your  fears  are  uncommonly 
well-founded.  Seventeen,  a  beauty,  and  a  great 
heiress — pray,  where  is  this  paragon  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  that  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
think  of  telling  you  ;  you  are  the  very  person  to 
steal  a  march.  I  am  afraid  of  you — 1  frankly 
confess  that  I  am  afraid  of  you.  You  are  too 
good  a  shot  to  be  an  old  sportsman's  favorite  com- 
panion." 

Sylvester  laughed  heartily,  and  twisted  the  tip 
of  his  black  moustache  round  his  finger.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  I  commend  your  caution — but  remem- 
ber, I  give  you  fair  warning  ;  I  shall  find  out. 
You  know  me  pretty  well  by  this  time,  and  you 
know  if  I  set  my  fancy  upon  a  thing  I  don't  easily 
give  it  up.  Why,  I  was  just'dying  of  ennui  and 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  here  is  a  positive  novelty — 


in  other  words  you  have  done  the  impossible  for 
my  amusement.  My  dear  Lee,  I  shall  be  indebt- 
ed to  you  all  my  life,  and  I  seriously  advise  you, 
as  a  friend,  to  set  a  treble  fence  of  thorns  round 
the  castle  of  this  unknown  beauty,  for,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  the  true  prince  will  find  his  way  in, 
after  all." 

Mr.  Lee  joined  the  laugh.  "  To  show  you 
how  little  I  fear  your  lordship  in  earnest,"  said 
he,  "I  will  let  you  see  her  picture  if  you  will 
dine  with  me  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  1"  reiterated  the  young  man  ;  "  1 
really  should  be  very  happy,  but  by  that   time, 

you  know,  I  shall  be  half  way  on  my  road  to 

where  did  you  say  that  your  brother  lived?" 

"  Not  so  easily  caught!"  rejoined  the  lawyer, 
"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

As  Mr.  Lee  walked  down  stairs  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  interpret  the  expression  of 
his  face.  There  was  a  mixture  of  triumph,  doubt, 
fear,  excitement,  and  discontent.  He  pressed  the 
palms  of  his  hands  together,  ejaculating  gently, 
"  It 's  done  !  it 's  done  !"  and  then  added,  mentally, 
"  and,  after  all,  I  need  not  make  myself  uneasy. 
It  mai/  produce  no  result  whatsoever — but  if  it 
works,  and  if  I  am  right,  (and  I  should  know 
something  of  law  by  this  time,)  why,  a  great  in- 
justice will  be  undone — that 's  all." 

He  had  not  miscalculated  the  effect  of  his  few 
words  ;  he  knew  right  well  the  nature  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  he  had  chosen  his 
moment  admirably.  Lord  Sylvester  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  could  scarcely  object  to  the 
fetters  whose  golden  links  should  save  him  from 
the  fall.  Moreover,  he  had  a  spice  of  romance  in 
his  character,  and  was  likely  to  be  instantly  at- 
tracted by  the  idea  of  this  fair  young  recluse,  offer- 
ing, as  she  must  needs  do,  so  vivid  a  contrast  to 
the  women  among  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  move  ;  he  was  lively,  enterprising,  and  exces- 
sively vain — the  very  man  of  all  others  to  enjoy 
hunting  out  a  mystery,  and  conducting  a  plot,  the 
success  of  which  should  depend  entirely  upon  his 
own  personal  qualifications.  Mr.  Lee  had  per^- 
haps  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  that  a  somewhat 
intimate  acquaintance  between  his  brother  John 
and  Lord  Sylvester,  would  enable  the  latter  at 
once  to  discover  the  residence  of  Ida  ;  indeed,  he 
had  forgotten  it  so  completely  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  afterwards  to  write  and  caution  his 
brother  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  as  he 
rode  home  he  amused  himself  by  building  a  castle 
in  the  air,  one  inhabitant  of  which  was  the  afore- 
said niece  Ida,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Sylvester 
— and,  penniless.  That  he  should  imagine  her 
as  Lady  Sylvester  was  quite  natural,  because  he 
was  a  man ;  and  no  man  ever  yet  seriously  con- 
templated the  idea  of  a  woman's  resisting  high 
personal  attractions  in  his  own  sex ;  but  that  he 
should  imagine  her  to  be  penniless,  and  that  the 
same  vision  should  present  to  his  view  an  image 
of  himself  enthroned  on  a  pile  of  gold,  current 
money  of  the  realm,  does  certainly  seem  rather 
strange.     However,  so  it  was  ;  but  the  only  pres- 
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ent  result  of  the  vision  which  we  have  any  means 
of  ascertaining,  consists  in  the  discomfiture  of 
Alexander  Lee,  junior,  who,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, received  no  submission  from  his  father, 
and  did  not  have  his  allowance  raised. 

The  street  of  a  great  city  at  noon-day,  is  a 
scene  of  glare,  glitter,  and  bustle  ;  noise,  folly, 
and  as  often,  perhaps,  though  not  as  evidently,  of 
sin.  It  bewilders  the  brain,  wearies  the  eyes, 
and  makes  the  heart  faint  as  you  walk  along  it. 
But  look  at  that  low  arched  portal — it  is  but  step- 
ping across  the  threshold,  and  you  are  in  another 
world.  So  close  does  the  pure  and  ideal  lie  to 
the  earthly  and  actual  in  this  world,  if  we  would 
only  know  it ;  so  easy  is  it — needing  but  an  effort 
and  a  movement,  a  will  and  an  act — to  pass  from 
the  one  to  the  other !  Yet  we  pause,  almost  in 
fear,  at  the  fragile  bar  which  separates  the  world  of 
din  and  trouble,  vanity  and  evil,  from  the  world  of 
holy  shadows  and  heavenly  radiances,  where,  un- 
der the  solemn  canopy  of  silence,  the  eye  moves 
onward,  and  reposes  at  length  in  the  suggestive 
vagueness  of  the  pillared  distance.  Let  us  pause, 
though  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  enter  with  rev- 
erent boldness  and  subdued  hearts  I 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day — Ida's  birth- 
day— the  second  father  of  her  happy  childhood 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  Full  of  peace  was  that  ven- 
erable face  as  it  rested  upon  the  pillow,  settled  in- 
to the  composure  of  approaching  slumber  ;  there 
was  the  pallor  of  death  on  the  cheeks,  and  the 
feeble  hands  could  scarce  lift  themselves  in  prayer 
or  benediction  ;  yet  no  cloud  had  been  suffered  to 
pass  upon  the  mind,  no  darkness — not  even  a  mo- 
mentary gloom,  had  afflicted  the  spirit.  The  kind 
arms  of  Percy  supported  his  drooping  form,  and 
Ida  was  kneeling  by  the  bed-side,  bathing  with 
her  tears  the  hand  which  she  held  to  her  lips  ;  her 
long  golden  locks  lay  partly  across  the  old  man's 
bosom,  and  the  white  veil  by  which  they  had  been 
covered,  had  fallen  back  upon  her  shoulders.  She 
had  just  returned  from  the  solemn  rite  of  confirma- 
tion ;  how  could  she  more  fitly  seal  the  prom- 
ises she  had  just  renewed,  and  employ  the  strength 
she  had  just  received,  than  here  and  thus,  hope- 
fully watching  the  entrance  of  a  soul  into  paradise  1 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Chester  glided  soft- 
ly into  the  room.  "Mr.  Gray  is  come,"  said 
she,  putting  her  arm  round  Ida's  waist,  as  if  to 
load  her  away,  and  looking  inquiringly  at  Percy. 

Ida  turned  her  blue,  innocent  eyes,  now  glisten- 


ino-    with   tears,  also  upon    her  father;  she  said 
nothing,  but  the  look  was  full  of  supplication. 

•'  She  wishes  to  stay,"  said  *he  gently. 

The  dying  priest  raised  his  weak  hand  with  an 
effort,  and  placed  it  upon  her  young  bright  head. 
"God  bless  my  daughter!"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
now  reduced  to  a  whisper;  "stay,  if  you  have 
strength." 

In  a  moment  the  tears  were  wiped  from  her 
face,  and  she  looked  clearly  and  calmly,  though 
with  pale  cheeks  and  trembling  lips,  up  into  her 
father's  eyes'.  She  read  permission  there,  and  si- 
lently resumed  her  kneeling  posture.  Mr.  Gray 
now  entered,  and  of  what  followed  we  must  not 
speak  here.  It  was  thus  that  Ida  made  her  first 
communion. 

"  He  seems  better,"  said  Mrs.  Chester,  in  a 
whisper,  as  Percy  gently  removed  his  supporting 
grasp,  and  the  dying  man  lay  down  once  more 
upon  the  bed.  His  face  was  very  calm  and  benign. 
They  knelt  around.  The  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  but  still  soft  and  regular  ;  there  was  no 
symptom  of  pain,  but  it  seemed  like  the  leaving  off 
of  life  ;  and  the  wan  lids  closed  gradually  over  the 
fading  eyes.  Has  not  that  feeble  breathing  ceased  ? 
Is  it  all  over — rather,  is  it  all  begun  ?  Is  the  body 
at  rest?  Suddenly  he  sat  upright,  and  opened 
wide  his  eyes,  filled  with  a  supernatural  brightness, 
hke  the  last  gleam  of  sunlight  through  a  chancel 
window,  and  spoke  aloud,  in  tones  clear  and  steady 
as  the  voice  of  youth — 

"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !" 

The  accent  was  so  exulting,  the  gaze  so  fixed  and 
intense,  that  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  involuntarily 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  Was  that  the  waving 
of  snow-white  wings  ? 

They  looked  hack  to  the  bed  ;  he  was  indeed  at 
rest ;    his  hands   crossed  upon    his  bosom,  and 
smile  on  his  colorless  lips. 

"Papa,"  murmured  the  weeping  Ida,  as  her 
father  led  her  to  her  chamber,  "  I  prayed  for  yon, 
as  well  as  for  his  spirit.  I  could  not  help  it.  Waa 
it  wrong  1" 

Percy  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  hei 
tenderly.  He  left  her  with  Mrs.  Chester,  and  re- 
turned to  the  solemn  room  of  death.  That  nighl 
he  watched  beside  the  corpse  ;  and  in  a  vision ,  be- 
tween the  parted  curtains,  he  saw  the  face  of  hi^ 
mother,  with  gentle  eyes  bent  upon  him,  full  of 
love  and  pardon. 


"What  makes  Marriages  Unhappy?— Let  it 
be  remembered  that  marriage  is  the  metempsycho- 
sis of  woman  ;  that  it  turns  them  into  different  crea- 
tures from  what  they  were  before.  Liveliness  in 
the  girl  may  have  been  mistaken  for  good  temper  ; 
the  little  pert  vivacity  which  at  first  is  attractively 
provoking,  at  last  provokes  without  its  attractive- 
ness ;  negligence  of  order  and  propriety,  of  duties 
and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  deprecated,  ceases 
to  be  tolerable,  when  children  grow  up  in  danger 
of  following  tlie  example.  It  often  happens  that 
if  a  man  unhappy  in  the  married  state  were  to  dis- 
close the  manifold  causes  of  his  uneasiness,  they 
would  be  found,  by  those  who  are  beyond  tlieir  in- 


fluence, to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  rather  to  exciti 
derision  than  sympathy.     The  waters  of  bitterne 
do  not  fall  on  his  head  in  a  cataract,  but  throughj 
cullender ;  one,  however,  like  the  vases  of  the 
naides,  perforated   only  for  replenishment.      WH 
know  scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  which 
fancy  we  have  penetrated  into  all  the  corners, 
know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may  have  suffere 
long  before  the  calumnies  of  the  world  befell  h\{ 
as  he  reluctantly  left  his  house  door.     There 
women  from  whom  incessant  tears  of  anger  s> 
forth  at  imaginary  wrongs ;    but  of  contrition 
their  own  delinquencies,  not  one. —  Walter  Sa^ 
Landor. 
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The  most  fierce,  obstinate,  and  bloody  battle  of 
modern  times  is  that  vvhicli  has  been  fought  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  between  the  disbanded  janissaries 
of  the  provisional  government,  the  idlers,  the 
thieves,  and  the  desperadoes,  and  the  armed  bour- 
geoisie and  troops  of  the  republic.  For  four  days 
the  capital  resounded  with  the  rolling  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, and  for  the  last  hours  of  the  conflict  with 
the  heavy  booming  of  artillery.  The  resolution  on 
both  sides  was  the  sternest  and  most  unflinching  ; 
but  on  the  one  hand  it  was  the  resolution  of  the 
highest  patriotism  and  heroism,  and  on  the  other 
the  resolution  of  the  bandit,  the  assassin,  the  mis- 
creant, animated  with  the  hope  of  pillage  and  the 
thirst  for  blood. 

As  England  is  the  country  in  which  wealth  and 
poverty,  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  misery,  are 
brought  into  the  nearest  and  most  striking  contrast, 
30  France  is  the  land  in  which  the  extremes  of 
the  nobkst  qualities  and   the  wickedest  and  direst 
(rices    are   most  closely  displayed,   working  with 
nighty  energy  in   their  antagonist  spheres.      In 
he  terrible  conflict  of  the  past  week,  while  the 
ihampions  of  order  were  exhibiting  the  most  gen- 
rous  heroism,  the  insurgents,  not  inferior  in  brute 
)ravery,  were  recnacting  the  most  revolting  bar- 
larities  of  the  revolution  of  '93,  resorting  to  poison 
.nd    vitriol,  killing  prisoners   in    cold    blood,    or 
verse,  mutilating  and  torturing  them,  and  practis- 
ng  obscene  and  fiendish  mockeries  on  the  dead, 
t  is  too  clear  that  some  of  the  old  stock  of  diabol- 
al  wickedness  yet  survives  in  Paris  ;  and  fearful 
)  the  community  must  be  the  reflection    that  in 
ie  recesses  of  the  capital  are  hordes  of  wretches 
old  enough  and  bad  enough  for  any  attempt,  and 
)r  every  crime  that  can  accompany  the  worst  en- 
rprises.      What  has  been  acted  has  been  more 
lan  rebellion  ;   it  has  been  rebellion  with  the  hor- 
)rs  and  barbarities,  so  far  as  they  were  achievable, 
'the  old  revolution.     As  cholera  is  said  to  begin 
ith  what  other  fatal  diseases  terminate  in,  death, 
I  this  rebellion  began  with  what  the  worst  revo- 
tions  end  with,  cruelties  the  most  infernal  and 
e  most  wanton.     Six  thousand  of  the  actors  in 
ese  atrocities  are  in  the  hands  of  justice  ;  but 
ore  than  100,000,  obn(»xious  to  the  suspicion  of 
•mplicity,  remain  in    the    attics    and    cellars  of 
aris.     The   sad  consequence   must  be   that  the 
orking  blouse  will  be  looked  upon  with  distrust, 
too  likely  to  be  the  garb  of  the  plunderer  and 
aassin  in  heart.     A  class  whose  name  is  legion 
thus  degraded  and  brought   into  hatred  by  the 
ime  of  an  unworthy  portion  of  it,  and  it  wull  re- 
tire years  of  good  conduct  to  deliver  the  working 
•ople  of  Paris  of  this  stigma,  and  the  evils  attend- 
l  it.     The  lesson   should    not  be  lost  on  their 
ethren   in   other  lands.      The  populace  make  a 
eat  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  preponderance 
brute  force  is  theirs,  and  that  with  their  num- 
rs  they  can  overwhelm  the  other  classes  of  so- 
ty  combined.     No  such  attempt  has  ever  yet 


succeeded  ;  the  superior  resources  and  powers  of 
combination  of  the  other  orders  being  an  over- 
match for  numbers,  in  England  especially,  where, 
without  the  aid  of  the  red-coats,  the  black-coats  are 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  Paris,  the  experiment  of  the  blouse  against 
broad-cloth  has  been  tried  in  circumstances  the 
most  favorable  to  the  populace.  They  had  the 
prestige  of  the  revolution  on  their  side.  They 
were  armed,  having  been  the  body-guard  as  it 
were,  of  the  provisional  government.  The  nar- 
row streets  in  which  they  lived  were  so  many 
lines  of  little  fortresses,  every  floor  of  every  hcnise 
being  separately  defensible.  They  had  all  been 
pampered  ;  they  had  all  been  deluded  ;  they  had 
all  been  cheated, 

With  dead  sea-fruits  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 

And  in  the  resentment  at  the  disappointment,  and 
with  the  necessity  of  work  or  the  prospect  of  want 
before  them,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  acted 
with  the  impulses  of  one  man. 

The  stratum  of  poverty,  the  lines  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  working  people,  belts  in  three  fourths 
of  Paris  ;  and  this  advantage  was  improved  by 
skill  in  making  the  most  of  all  the  key-points,  and 
joints  of  communication. 

But  this,  though  much,  was  not  all.  The 
executive  commission,  M.  Lamartine  and  his  col- 
leagues, continuing  to  the  last  the  system  now  en- 
gulphed  in  blood,  though  thoroughly  well  aware 
of  the  attempt  in  preparation,  and  of  the  very  day 
fixed  for  it,  took  no  measures  either  to  prevent  or 
to  cope  with  the  outbreak.  Accordingly  the  first 
barricades  were  thrown  up  without  the  slightest 
interruption,  by  small  bodies  of  men  whom  a 
platoon  of  soldiers  might  have  dispersed. 

By  the  remissness  or  the  guilty  connivance  of 
government,  the  first  start,  and  a  great  start,  was 
given  to  the  anarchists.  They  had  the  opportjiinity 
of  throwing  up  works  and  sheltering  themselves 
against  the  soldiery,  and  it  was  not  before  this  was 
done  that  any  military  combinations  were  formed 
against  the  rebels. 

When  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  troops  of  the  line, 
and  the  national  guard  had  afterwards  to  storm 
these  barricades,  they  had  to  fight  at  the  odds  of 
flesh  against  stones — a  barrier  duel  as  it  were, 
with  the  fire  all  on  one  side,  the  deadly  execution 
all  on  the  other.  For  all  the  shocking  havoc  the 
government,  which  failed  in  the  duty  of  preven- 
tion, or  prompt  repression,  is  morally  responsible. 
It  was  armed  with  the  law  against  tumultuous  as- 
semblages, and  it  had  100,000  bayonets  or  more 
to  back  its  law,  and  it  nevertheless  suffered  the 
barricades  to  be  thrown  up,  before  which  and  upon 
which  fell  multitudes  of  the  bravest  and  best  men 
in  Paris. 

In  defence  of  the  government  it  is  pleaded  that 
its  temporizing  policy,  its  passiveness,  its  suspi- 
cious suflferance,  have  all  been  to  gain  time,  during 
which  it  might  also  gain  strength  to  cope  with  en- 
emies, which  till  this  crisis  it  was  not  of  force  to 
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subdue;  but  never  was  there  an  idler  oi  more 
manifestly  false  pretence,  for  while  the  govern- 
ment has  appeared  (whether  really  or  not)  to  have 
been  either  favoring  the  terrorists  or  quailing  before 
them,  the  bourgeoisie  have  lost  confidence  in  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  when  the  gemrale  was  beat 
upon  the  last  emergency  the  majority  refused  to 
answer  to  the  summons,  believing  that  they  would 
be  led  into  a  snare,  brought  under  the  fire  of  the 
insurgents  to  be  abandoned,  or  else  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, the  fruits  of  which  would  be  thrown  away, 
or  presented  to  the  enemy.  What  had  been  the 
example  immediately  preceding  the  revolt  ?  The 
bestowal  of  the  prefecture  of  a  department,  a 
higher  office  than  that  of  lord  lieutenant  of  a 
county  in  England,  (as  high  in  honor  and  greater 
in  power,)  on  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  15th  May. 

Many  of  the  national  guard,  in  disgust,  re- 
mained in  their  homes,  saying  that  it  was  for  those 
whose  misconduct  had  emboldened  the  anarchists 
and  brought  about  the  peril,  to  deal  with  it,  and  lay 
the  devil  they  had  helped  to  raise.  This,  it  is 
true,  is  not  sensible  reasoning,  for  no  matter  how 
a  danger  may  have  been  caused,  the  reasonable 
course  of  those  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  an 
error  is  to  do  their  best  to  repair  it ;  but  for  such 
unwise  resolution,  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
the  national  guard  in  the  first  instance  to  come 
forward  to  the  rescue  of  order,  the  government 
had  to  answer.  As  the  peril  became  more  great 
and  imminent,  the  national  guard  took  juster  views 
of  their  duties,  rallied  to  their  standards,  and  nobly 
performed  their  duty.  But  several  hours  of  im- 
portant vantage  had  been  given  to  the  insurgents, 
and  weak  bodies  of  troops  unsupported  had  been 
repulsed  and  routed. 

We  have  seen  it  remarked  that  the  victory  over 
the  Paris  rabble  restores  the  prestige  of  the  supe- 
riority of  troops  over  a  populace.  Never  was 
there  a  conclusion  less  borne  out.  It  is  certain 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  alone  would  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and 
the  triumph  was  not  obtained  before  the  bourgeoisie, 
not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  provincial  towns,  had 
been  brought  to  bear  in  aid  of  the  other  forces. 
It  was  not  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  the 
military,  but  between  the  people  combined  with 
the  military  against  the  rabble  and  the  felronry. 

The  zeal  in  both  causes,  the  best  and  the  worst, 
was  wonderful.  On  the  one  hand  were  women 
going  about  with  concealed  ammunition  for  the 
rebels,  others  actually  taking  part  in  the  combat, 
and  most  prominent  in  the  hideous  barbarities  ;  on 
the  other  was  the  sublime  intercession  of  the  mur- 
dered archbishop,  the  man  of  peace  throwing  him- 
self amongst  the  fierce  combatants  to  do  the  office 
of  mercy,  and  falling  by  the  shot  of  a  doubly-ac- 
cursed assassin.  Then,  too,  for  the  admiration  of 
devotion,  was  presented  the  example  of  the  pro- 
vincial national  guards,  coming  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  to  take 
their  share  of  the  danger,  and  without  halting  or 


resting,  marching  at  once  against  the  barricades, 
the  survivors  afterwards  lying  out  in  the  streets  and 
gardens  like  the  hardiest  soldiers,  but  maintaining 
themselves  with  their  own  resources,  their  own  pro- 
visions, claiming  of  the  state  nothing  but  a  share  in 
the  perils  of  its  protection.  For  the  ultimate  safety 
of  a  country  which  has  such  men  in  it  in  prepon- 
derating force  we  can  never  despair,  and  more  con- 
fident than  ever  is  our  trust  and  belief  that  France 
will  right.  Apprehension  of  military  despotism 
we  have  none,  for  a  people  who  have  fought  so 
well  for  order  have  given  the  most  decisive  guar- 
antee against  their  subjection  to  the  sword  which 
they  know  so  well  how  to  yield  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  revolution  of  the  last 
century.  They  who  had  succumbed  to  anarchy 
also  succumbed  to  a  despotism  to  master  a  worse 
evil.  Widely  different  now  is  the  case,  and  the 
power  that  has  defeated  anarchy  will  know  how 
to  maintain  the  order  it  has  saved,  without  the  ar- 
bitrary rule  that  would  degrade  and  stamp  it  with 
servitude. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  capital.  The  snake  is  scotched 
not  killed  ;  and  the  discoveries  in  process,  threat- 
ening to  compromise  many  in  high  places,  ar< 
likely  to  prompt  desperate  attempts. 

For  one  measure   of  precaution,  we  are   sur 
prised  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  General  Cavaig 
nac  to  have  the  pavements  of  Paris  instantly  takei 
up,  and  the  stones  broken   down  so  as  to  mak 
macadamized  streets.     The  paving  stones  are  th 
ready  material  for  the  barricade,  and  to  pound  ther 
down  would   be  to  reduce  to  dust  the  most  esser 
tial  machinery  for  street-fighting.      Barricades 
carriages  and  furniture   can   only  serve  as  sligl 
impediments,  being  penetrable  by  musket  shot,  an 
to  be  knocked  to  atoms  by  a  few  discharges  of 
tillery  ;  but  those  of  paving  stones  are  of  a  moj 
formidable  nature  ;  and  some   in   the  recent  co' 
flict  were   of    stupendous   thickness,  and   resist« 
cannon  shot.     To  take  away  the  material  for  the 
structures  would  be  to  unfortify  revolt,  and  perha 
more  important  than  disarmament,  for  arms  can 
secretly  obtained   again,  but  not  stone   masoni 
The  employment  of  the  destitute  ouvriers  at  tl 
moment  in  breaking  the  paving  stones  to  harmlt 
fractions  would  be  most   appropriate,  and  woi 
suggest  sermons  in  stones  for  the  future. 


Mrs.  Smith,  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,, 
week  recovered  2,000/.  damages  in  the  Court 
Exchequer  from  the  North-western  Railway,  un 
Lord  Campbell's  act,  as  compensation  for  the  * 
ing  of  her  husband,  at  Wolverton  station,  on 
5th  of  June,  1847.     Mr.  Smith  was  in  a  travel 
train  which  was  turned  into  a  siding,  and  so 
collision  with  a  standing  train,  by  the  carelessri 
of  a  policeman,  who  was  at  the  time  tried  and  fo 
guilty  of  the  manslaughter  of  Mr.  Smith  and  s{» 
other  passengers.     The  jury  awarded  800/.  to  ^5• 
Smith  for  herself,  and  1,200/.  to  her  in  trust  for  Jr 
infant  son. — Spectator,  1  July. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  5th  July,  1848. 

On  my  visit  to  the  capital  yesterday,  the  glo- 
rious anniversary  of  our  Independence,  I  could  not 
but  be  impressed  with  the  differences  of  appear- 
ance, occupation  and  spirits  between  what  I  wit- 
nessed, and  the  business  and  aspects  of  the  day  on 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  with  you,  universal 
confidence,  thorough  satisfaction,  exulting  patriot- 
ism, festivity  without  strife  or  alloy  :  here,  a  pall, 
as  it  were,  spread  over  the  vast  community,  sad- 
ness, distrust,  paralysis  of  trade,  fresh  ruins  from 
sanguinary  civil  battle  through  four  great  fau- 
bourgs— large  divisions  of  the  enormous  whole. 
The  first  groups  that  met  my  eye,  as  I  alighted  on 
the  platform  of  the  railroad  station,  were  of  sol- 
diers of  the  line  on  the  right,  half-dressed, 
(8 o'clock,)  and,  on  the  left  and  in  front,  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  in  full  trim  prepared  to  enjoy  a  holi- 
day in  the  villages  between  St.  Germain  and  Paris. 
The  latter  consisted,  in  no  small  part,  of  lively 
lads  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  ;  gamins  recruited 
from  the  pavements  and  converted  into  zealous 
champions  of  order  :  their  loss  during  the  four 
days  exceeded,  proportionably,  that  of  any  other 
corps  ;  they  were  about  twenty-one  thousand,  all 
in  action  ;  the  vacancies  are  rapidly  filled  :  they 
are  the  best  terriers;  they  hunt  the  insurgents 
with  keen  scent  and  relish,  in  cellars,  garrets,  cat- 
acombs, fields,  forests  and   hamlets. 

As  I  descended  the  Rue  de  Havre,  a  piquet 
crossed  the  street  with  three  of  their  game,  the 
insurgents,  hands  tied  behind,  muttering  curses 
on  their  captors.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  title 
Garde  Mobile  is  to  be  changed  to  that  of  Jcune 
Garde,  certainly  appropriate.  The  disposition  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  and  for  these 
boys  themselves,  is  thus  made  at  a  crisis  when 
putting  them  to  any  other  than  the  military  school, 
could  not  be  tried. 

Passing  by  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  the  Place 
Vendome  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  I  encountered  a 
worthy  Irish  gentleman,  who  is  the  principal  tea 
merchant  in  the  quarter.  To  my  question  whether 
he  had  been  obliged  to  turn  out,  he  answered  that 
he  had  become  a  French  citizen,  and  of  course 
shouldered  his  musket  ;  he  added  that,  of  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged,  seven  were  killed 
and  fifty-one  wounded.  The  hospital  returns  af- 
ford no  just  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  victims, 
very  many  having  been  carried  to  their  own  apart- 
ments. Half  an  hour  afterwards  I  entered  a  cab 
near  the  Palais  Royal,  (National  now,)  in  order  to 
look  again  at  the  theatres  of  the  conflict.  The 
driver  took  the  route  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and 
the  boulevards  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  and 
thence  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  long 
streets  were  under  active  repair,  but  still  rugged 
from  the  barricades  ;  if  the  Russian  artillery  and 
infantry  had  fought  in  them,  they  could  not  have 
left,  generally,  worse  damage  ;  in  the  aggregate, 
the  cost  of  the  material  destruction  cannot  be  less 
than  a  million  or  tivo  of  dollars.  On  the  boule- 
vards  maps   of  tlie   insurrection   were   hawked. 


When  we  returned  to  the  arch  of  St.  Martin,  the 
throng  of  the  curious  had  become  so  dense  that  I 
was  fain  to  alight  and  return  on  foot  by  the  boule- 
vards. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  sights  here  was 
the  extended  mass  of  soldiery  and  provincial 
national  guards,  each  detachment  having  the  name 
of  its  province  about  the  hat  or  cap.  In  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  {Carousel)  I  found  the  same 
spectacle,  and  could  study  anew  the  provincial  races 
and  costumes.  I  entered,  during  this  exploration, 
the  shops  of  six  principal  venders  of  jewellery,  dry 
goods,  stationery  and  books.  They  declared  to 
me  that  they  were  doing  absolutely  nothing  in 
sale  or  purchase  ;  and  though  they  might  com- 
plain of  excessive  fatigue  and  perilous  exposure, 
the  military  service  proved  a  distraction  from 
severe  professional  distress  and  anxiety.  All 
asked  my  ideas  of  the  future,  which  were  not  more 
definite  than  their  own.  Every  thinking  and 
sober-minded  man  rejoices  in  the  present  law-mar- 
tial, and  in  the  composition  of  the  government, 
which  is  mainly  a  council  of  war  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
visional— ad  interim — and  what  is  to  come  1  We 
are  told  this  day  that  the  elder  Dupin  will  propose 
to  the  assembly  the  election  of  General  Cavaignac 
as  President  for  fifteen  months,  with  the  same 
powers.  Time  would  be  given  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  mob,  the  restoration  of  some  public  confi- 
dence, and  the  establishment  of  the  machinery  of  a 
constitution.  Long  since,  the  vision  of  the  Orleans 
expulsion  was  familiar  to  my  reveries ;  yet,  no 
credit  would  have  been  obtained  with  me  by  any 
prophet  telhng  me  that  I  should  behold  the  long 
and  famous  street  St.  Honore  with  so  many  shops 
vacated,  apartments  and  houses  to  be  let,  and  so 
little  bustle  of  traffic  as  I  remarked  yesterday. 
The  same  with  the  Palais  Royal ;  silent,  a  few 
passengers,  the  marine  guard  at  the  southern  en- 
trance only  to  be  noticed  ;  and,  by  the  way,  a 
corps  of  this  guard  marching  through  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  to  the  Tuileries,  in  order  to  play  escort  to  a 
"  cohort  of  savage  insurgents,"  deserved  obeisance 
for  their  soldierly  bearing  and  equipment.  Wheth- 
er they  be  genuine  tars,  or  land-lubbers  in  disguise, 
I  cannot  pronounce. 

The  last  time  I  traversed  the  Palais  Royal, 
about  the  20th  of  last  month,  every  part,  and  the 
garden  especially,  was  clustered  with  workmen 
discussing  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and 
receiving  lessons  of  sedition  from  their^noisy  and 
bearded  orators.  Since  the  insurrection  of  the 
23d  ult.,  three  fourths  of  the  blouses  that  crowded 
and  colored  all  the  streets  and  public  places,  have 
disappeared.  This  aristocracy/,  having  attempted 
the  worst  of  treasons  and  suffered  defeat,  has  be- 
come too  suspicious  and  odious  to  venture  forth 
again  in  any  force  or  numbers.  All  the  working 
classes  are  materially  injured  by  the  distrust  and 
horror  which  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  too 
large  a  part  of  them  and  of  their  flagitious  prompt- 
ers have  excited. 

Another  thing  which  I  could  not  have  expected 
to   witness  is  the  absence    of  all    advertisements 
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Good  Friday  ;  not  one,  yesterday, 
government  had  invited  the  stage 
action.  My  eye  was  attracted  to  a  seemingly  fresh 
bill  of  the  grand  opera  on  a  pillar  in  the  Palais  Roy- 
al ;  on  examining  it  I  discovered  its  date  to  be 
Friday,  the  23d  June,  of  which  the  evening  was 
so  differently  employed.  Complaint  is  made  of 
the  order  to  close  at  10  o'clock  ;  the  Parisians 
scarcely  ever  heard  a  curfew  before.  Our  estima- 
ble consul  for  Glasgow,  who  was  on  a  short  visit 
to  the  seat  of  war,  being  abroad,  on  Sunday  night 
last,  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  was  arrested 
several  times  and  conducted  to  posts  ;  he  finally 
reached  the  Hotel  Meurice,  a  little  wroth  with  his 
adventures. 

On  the  boulevards,  near  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  (well  guarded  within  and  without,)  I  was 
overtaken  by  Monsieur  Gustave  .D'Eischtal,  an  es- 
timable savant  and  banker.  He  spoke  of  his  nine- 
ty-one hours  of  military  operations,  and  added — 
"  Our  prospects  are  less  dismal  than  they  were  ; 
Cavaignac  and  his  generals  are  honest,  resolute 
men  ;  the  government  is  no  longer  a  conspiracy.'''' 
Absolutely,  the  persuasion  is  common  in  all  cir- 
cles and  spheres  that  the  executive  commission, 
with  the  ministers  of  commerce,  the  interior,  and 
public  works,  connived  at  the  insurrection,  if  they 
were  not  artificers  or  accessories.  Lamartine  him- 
self does  not  escape  the  imputation.  He  is  pub- 
lishing in  his  organ,  Lc  Bien  Public,  a  sort  of 
apology  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  executive,  com- 
prising historical  details  of  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  are  worth  a  distinct  epitome.  He 
has  sunk  many  a  fathom  ;  his  tropes  have  lost 
their  virtue ;  he  allowed  the  thunderbolt  to  strike 
twice — the  first  time,  the  national  assembly ;  the 
second,  all  Paris.  The  hourgeoise  now  detest  the 
name  which  they  at  first  deemed  tutelary  and  ef- 
fulgent. "  We  have  had,"  they  remark,  "  enough 
of  tumid  and  florid  phrases  ;  vain-glorious  boasts 
and  assurances  ;  adulation  of  the  mob  ;  fellowship 
with  the  Ledru-Rollins,  the  Caussidieres,  the 
Barbes  ;  unrealizable  promises  and  poetical  decep- 
tions." 

You  will  note  that  the  charge  of  British  machi- 
nations and  bribery,  insinuated  by  Floeon,  the  ex- 
minister  of  commerce,  and  reiterated  by  Lamen- 
nais,  in  his  journal,  induced  the  British  ambassador 
to  address  himself  on  the  subject  to  the  executive. 
The  acquittal  is  emphatic,  signed  "  Your  most  de- 
voted,'' by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Jules 
Bastide,  the  former  editor  of  the  National,  who 
used  to  accuse  the  British  government  and  lega- 
tion of  all  possible  evil  designs  and  practices. 
The  profusion  of  Russian  roubles  and  British  gold 
among  the  insurgents  is  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
plies, last  year,  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  to  the  Bank  of  France,  from 
whose  vaults  the  treasured  coin  was  drawn 
the  public  coffers  at  the  disposal  of  the  publi 
thorities  I 

A  number  of  the  prisoners  plead,  that  having, 
in  the  ateliers  or  the  cabarets,  received  gold  or  five- 
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franc  pieces,  for  a  rising,  they  thought  themselves 
bound  to  earn  their  pay,  particularly  when  it 
seemed  to  them  to  come  from  the  authorities.  Al- 
lowing for  the  incredible  multitudes  discovered  of 
clandestine  manufactories  of  powder  and  shot,  and 
the  accumulations  of  guns  and  weapons,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
muskets  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  by  any 
other  hypothesis  than  official  largess.  Saving 
Lamartine's  history  of  the  superfetation  of  bas- 
tard republics,  on  the  24th  of  February,  no  fact 
more  startling  and  instructive  is  disclosed  than  the 
presence,  among  the  prisoners  examined  in  Louis 
Philippe's  breakfast-room,  at  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
2d  inst.,  of  several  of  the  very  heroes  who  took 
possession  of  the  royal  board  at  the  hour  of  his' 
expulsion.  When  interrogated,  they  were  still 
smeared  with  powder  and  blood — "  drunk,"  as  the 
newspapers  express  it,  "  with  gore,  brandy,  and 
rage."  The  reaction  of  public  feeling  and  opin- 
ion is  not,  indeed,  in  favor  of  the  Orleans  dynasty 
and  rule  ;  but,  certainly,  against  the  contrivers 
and  immediate  agents  of  the  revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, who  usurped  exclusive  sway,  exhausted  all 
public  exchequers  and  physical  resources,  and  fos- 
tered anarchy  as  their  own  offensive  or  defensive 
reserve. 

Paris  was  refreshed,  yesterday,  by  the  official 
announcement  that  the  ateliers  were  peremptorily 
dissolved,  and  by  an  accredited  report  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  "  army  of  Paris" — forty  thousand  men 
of  all  arms — to  be  stationed,  chiefly,  behind  the 
dangerous  faubourgs,  and  commanded  directly  by 
the  minister  of  war.  The  French  military  char- 
acter is  held  more  trustworthy  than  the  civil.  Sat- 
isfaction is  therefore  felt  at  the  substitution  of 
General  Bedeau  for  citizen  Bastide,  in  the  depart 
ment  of  foreign  affairs.  Bedeau  is  an  officer  of 
scientific  education  and  various  capacity.  Cavaig 
nac  needed  him  and  Lamoriciere  in  the  ministry, 
for  confidential  concert.  This  triumvirate  is  all 
that  the  country  desires,  at  present,  as  govern- 
ment. For  liberty,  it  fears  most  from  the  dema- 
gogues. Yesterday  afternoon,  Cavaignac  repre- 
sented the  dissolution  of  the  ateliers,  to  the  assem- 
bly, in  the  light  of  an  instant  imperative  state  ne- 
cessity. He  acknowledged  the  majority  of  the 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  members  of  them  to 
have  been  sympathizers,  but  denied  that  they  were 
otherwise  coadjutors,  in  the  insurrection — the  di- 
rect combatants  in  which  he  was  willing  to  pre- 
sume fifty  thousand.  No  payments  are  any  longer 
to  be  made  in  the  ateliers,  but  relief  will  be  given 
by  the  mayors,  in  the  fourteen  wards,  to  the  ne- 
cessitous operatives  not  culprits. 

Cavaignac  argued  that,  when  society  was  so 
formidably  threatened,  so  terribly  assaulted,  the 
ateliers,  innocent  or  guilty,  must  be  broken, 
crushed  by  force,  should  this  be  indispensable. 
His  colleague,  Lamoriciere,  preached,  however, 
a  fortnight  ago,  that  the  slaves  in  the  American 
union  should  be  at  once  emancipated,  coute  que 
colli e,  at  all  risks  to  what  interests  soever.  That 
stern  necessity,  which  sometimes  rules  all  social 
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and  philantliropic  questions,  is  urged  in  their  own 
case,  while  they  reject  it  in  the  American,  at  least 
as  plain  and  strong.  "  We  may  kill,  or  starve, 
or  hunt  down  and  deport,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  or  more  of  our  own  people  rather 
than  that  the  republic  should  perish.  You  must 
abolish  negro  slavery  at  once,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may  to  yourselves,  to  the  blacks,  and 
to  your  republic."  On  Sunday  morning  last,  I 
had  occasion  to  ride  some  two  miles  along  the 
western  skirts  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain.  Four 
of  the  avenues  or  openings  were  watched  by  pla- 
toons or  piquets  of  national  guards.  A  shout  be- 
ing raised,  I  stopped  to  contemplate,  as  far  as  my 
eye  could  penetrate,  the  pursuit  of  four  wandering 
ragamuffins  of  the  Paris  breed.  I  did  not  see  the 
game  caught,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  negro  hunt  in 
Dismal  Swamp,  or  any  haunt  of  fugitive  slaves, 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  could  ever  have 
been  more  eager  and  obdurate. 

Business  led  me  this  morning  to  the  treasury 
department,  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  vast  ed- 
ifice is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  large  enclosed  area, 
arcades,  and  four  fountains.  Within  were  sixteen 
hundred  troops  of  the  line — some  dressing,  others 
washing  their  hands  and  faces,  others  lolling  in 
the  arcades.  Outside  the  edifice  were  strong  posts 
in  the  four  streets  on  which  it  faces.  I  asked  a 
sergeant  in  the  area,  if  he  was  of  the  Paris  gar- 
rison. He  answered  that  his  regiment  came 
from  Orleans,  reached  the  capital  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  (24th  June,)  was  immediately  brought 
into  array,  and  did  not  rest  on  a  bed  until  Monday 
evening.  On  the  27th,  a  considerable  body  of 
provincial  guards  bivouacked,  with  some  of  the 
cavalry,  on  the  Place  Carousel.  They  exhibited 
a  fanciful  and  characteristic  scene  ;  they  had 
fought,  and  sustained  material  loss ;  numbers,  nev- 
ertheless, were  engaged  in  playing  cards  on  the 
ground,  and  singing  native  airs  ;  and  some  danced 
the  polka,  half  dressed.  The  wife  of  a  colonel, 
•who  holds  a  command  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  (town 
hall,)  has  just  mentioned  to  me  that  she  paid  a 
visit  yesterday  to  her  husband,  and  found  the  ho- 
tel a  garrison — three  regiments  within  and  about, 
under  the  strictest  military  regulations.  Howev- 
er, the  great  squares  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  and  Luxembourg  are  opened,  under  surveil- 
lance. The  archbishop's  body,  lying  in  state,  is  vis- 
ited by  multitudes  of  all  classes.  His  hands  and  face 
are  piously  touched  with  articles  of  apparel,  which 
are  to  be  treasured  as  consecrate.  The  embalmer 
has  preserved  his  benignant  countenance.  His  as- 
sassin— an  insurgent — a  grocer's  man — has  been 
arrested,  with  a  part  of  the  prelate's  belt,  which  he 
tore  off  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  the  victim.  Cha- 
teaubriand died  yesterday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age!  His  life, 
says  the  Debats,  was  one  of  the  most  agitated, 
tried,  signal,  and  glorious,  of  modern  times.  He 
was  sensible  during  the  four  days — shuddering  at 
the  sound  of  the  fratricide   cannon,  weeping  and 


reminding  his  friends  that  he  predicted,  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  sudden  conversion  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's monarchy  into  a  tremendous  anomaly  styled 
a  republic.  Lamartine's  journal  affirms  that  the  il- 
lustrious author  expired  "  confident  in  the  democ- 
racy which  he  had  foretold,"  but  "  divided  in  mind 
between  hope  and  fear  touching  the  destinies  of 
France."  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he  honored 
me  with  frequent  converse  ;  he  then  manifested 
much  more  fear  than  love  of  democracy.  To  the 
Orleans  government  he  entertained  a  vehement 
aversion  :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  with  the  fine  gesture 
of  the  right  arm  drawn  quickly  from  his  bosom, 
"it  is  a  patched  up  {platree)  usurpation — it  can- 
not last." 

Ex-Professor  Michel  Chevalier  ably  pursues,  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  his  Studies  on  the  American 
Union.  The  fourth  of  the  series  treats  of  the  re- 
spect for  contracts,  established  in  the  American  con- 
stitu.tions,  jurisprudence  and  practice ;  he  quotes 
principles  and  instances  as  a  lesson  and  rebuke  for 
the  doctrines  and  attempts  of  the  new  French  rulers 
in  relation  to  the  rail-roads  and  insurance  offices. 
He  digresses  into  strictures  on  the  "reign"  of 
President  Jackson,  which  he  has  often  censured 
and  misrepresented,  and  never  understood.  His 
fifth  and  long  article  of  the  4th  inst.,  on  the  question 
of  clubs  in  the  United  States,  is  excellent  and  truly 
opportune.  He  brings  the  authority  of  Washing- 
ton's denunciations  against  the  clubs  of  Genet's  fra- 
ternity to  bear  powerfully  on  the  present  dangerous 
thousands  in  France.  The  National  of  this  day 
contests  the  relevancy  of  the  American  case  in  a 
long  web  of  sophisms  and  mistakes.  The  most 
obnoxious  of  the  Paris  clubs  have  been  closed  by 
Cavaignac ;  certain  it  is  that  if  the  institution  be 
not  suppressed,  no  legislative  assembly  will  ever  be 
free,  no  executive  ever  secure,  in  this  capital.  This 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  toad-stool  press,  in  favor 
of  which  hints  and  murmurs  begin  in  quarters  that 
aflfect  scruples  of  liberalism  and  follow  ends  of  fac- 
tion and  self-interest.  The  discussions  in  the  com- 
mittees, of  the  draft  of  the  constitution,  have  been 
animated  and  ample.  From  the  votes  of  most  of 
them,  I  should  infer  that  the  fatal  restriction  to  a 
single  legislative  body  will  be  maintained.  The 
universal  American  system  and  conviction  respect- 
ing a  senate  are  constantly  adduced.  Baron  Charles 
Dupin  and  Count  de  Montalembert  have  pressed  our 
example  with  the  utmost  force.  In  Switzerland, 
the  new  federal  and  national  constitution  has  been 
voted  by  thirteen  and  a  half  cantons ;  one  alone 
makes  decided  resistance. 

It  is  ascertained  that  a  train  was  laid  for  rabble- 
explosion  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  interior. 
In  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Dijon,  Toulon,  and  the  north, 
the  emeutes  have  been  only  partial,  owing  to  the 
miscarriage  of  the  monster-plot  in  the  capital.  Our 
principal  strategical  arteries  or  streets  are  to  be- 
macadamized ;  the  present  pavements  facilitate  bar- 
ricades. 
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Influence  of  Trade,  27  2. 


PiiospECTUs. — This  work  is  conducted  in  ttie  spirit  ot 
i.ittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ibly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
Iwi'ce  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
tpirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
rluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
Bcope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
Briticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenaeum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
tomprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Militarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  Tail's,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
ase  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
rariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
ifnlo  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  ana  Politicians,  with 
tU  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  poUtical  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyaget 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shad  systematically  and  very  tdly 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  U 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  Tnovemenl — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  giood  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  woit  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals^ 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
j)f  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
Tnust  be  gratified. 

We  hope  th&t,  by  "  winnmnng  the  wheat  from  the 
chqf,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection"  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
t  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f;;^-  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
gddresseato  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
'ollows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  $20  00 
Nine  «  "  .  .  .  .  $40  GO 
Twelve "      "        .        .        .        .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
kanasomely  bound,  and  packed  iu  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

.    Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  may 
oe  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  ate  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  thire  will  be  no  diflSicultyin  matching  the  future 
rolumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangement*, 
in  ah  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  libearal  commissiof 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselvet 
in  the  business.  And  wc  will  gladly  correspond  on  thi» 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  come* 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspapei 
postage,  (licts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  is 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  thfl 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  o« 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  thf 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  la 
Ihe  utmost  expansion  of  the  presert  age.  j,  q.  ADAMS 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

women's  husbands. 

The  exigencies  of  life  sometimes  put  the  lords 
of  creation  into  curious  predicaments.  It  so  hap- 
pens that,  with  all  the  virtues  of  our  present  in- 
dustrial arrangements,  some  men  can  do  no  good 
in  the  world.  They  try  many  things,  and  fail  in 
all,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  The  wife  has  then,  if  possible,  to 
come  forward  and  undertake  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  family,  while  the  worthy  man  sinks  of 
course  into  the  subordinate  position.  A  terrible 
time  it  is  when  these  domestic  revolutions  take 
place  ;  seldom  short  in  duration,  usually  marked 
by  many  vicissitudes  of  rule,  and  ups  and  downs 
of  fortune.  A  vexing  problem,  too,  the  super- 
fluous husband  usually  is  to  the  poor  wife.  The 
diflSculty  is,  to  get  him  made  perfectly  negative 
and  neutral.  He  would  fain  be  doing,  were  it 
only  for  a  show — how  to  keep  him  idle  !  If  kept 
idle,  then  how  to  occupy  his  energies  innocuously 
to  the  concern  in  which  the  wife  is  engaged ! 
Oh,  a  sad  business  it  is  to  have  a  woman's  hus- 
band in  charge. 

Women  are  naturally  shrinking  beings,  prone 
to  keep  back  amidst  the  obscurities  of  kitchens  and 
parlors,  while  men  rough  it  for  them  through  the 
outer  world.  It  requires,  in  general,  the  impulse 
of  the  affections  to  bring  the  gentler  sex  into  pub- 
lic life  or  professional  exertion.  Of  course  there 
is  nothing  they  will  not  do  for  their  babes — nature 
has  taken  good  care  of  that  point.  The  upper 
classes,  who  never  see  women  working  but  at 
gewgaws  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  can  little  im- 
agine what  is  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  wife  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  society,  when,  after  years  of  suf- 
fering, the  consequence  of  failure  on  the  husband's 
part  to  produce  a  livelihood,  she  comes  out  from 
her  humble  retirement,  to  struggle  for  dear  life  to 
her  household.  Duty,  one  would  say,  can  never 
be  a  degradation  ;  yet  habits  are  a  second  nature, 
and  to  break  through  the  fine  veil  of  matronly 
privacy  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  draw 
between  her  and  the  world,  cannot  be  unattended 
with  pain.  The  reward  afforded  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  performing  a  duty  is  confessedly  sweet ; 
yet  who  does  not  know  that  the  world  pays  more 
homage  to  the  dignity  which  has  no  duty  to  per- 
form, than  to  the  humility  which  knows  nothing! 
but  duty  on  earth  ?  Dear  conventionalities,  which  ! 
we  daily  condemn,  and  momently  worship,  and ' 
everniore  cling  to  !  you  it  is  which  make  it  bitter  ■ 
for  even  a  mother  to  battle  for  her  sucklings.  ' 
We  verily  believe  the  lioness  herself,  when  she 
fronts   danger   for   her  cubs,    has   some    sacrifice  { 
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of  feeling  to  make.  Even  she  must  feel  the  false 
position. 

But  what  use  to  talk  ?  It  is  but  a  part  of  the 
tragic  character  ever  mingling  with  this  social  life 
of  ours,  that  beings  horn  for  all  gentleness  should 
occasionally  be  forced,  weeping,  trembling,  oft 
looking  back,  into  the  melee,  there  to  clutch  at 
what  they  may  get,  in  part  for  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  means  of  sparing  their  cheeks  from  the  too 
rough  visits  of  the  wind.  No  help  for  it.  Our 
world  says  that  a  lady  shall  not  even  sit  in  a 
chair  for  herself  if  a  man  be  by,  yet  leaves  the 
same  person  to  drudge  unassisted  for  the  mouthful 
required  for  herself  and  offspring,  whether  she  be 
a  widow,  or,  what  is  sometimes  worse,  a  wife 
whose  husband  cannot  gain  her  bread.  There  are- 
her  young  ones — there  the  husband,  willing  per- 
haps, but  ineflUcient — there  the  ill-replenished 
house,  fast  dimming  in  the  cold  shade  of  adversity. 
Friends  worn  out — how  soon  they  wear  !  Debts 
pressing.  Shades  of  "  last  resources"  standing 
three  deep,  and  not  another  substantial  one  in< 
view.  There  is  no  longer  any  choice.  If  edu- 
cated, she  must  take  to  schooling  ;  if  not,  to  somo- 
grosser  business — keeping  lodgers  or  boarders,  or 
a  shop,  or  an  inn  ;  things  much  to  be  determinedi 
by  circumstances,  as  well  as  tastes.  The  first 
steps  are  usually  the  most  difficult,  not  merely  as- 
regards  means,  but  with  respect  to  inclinations. 
After  a  commencement  has  been  made,  and  some 
success  attained,  the  pain  deadens.  Former  con- 
nections cease  to  be  remembered  unpleasantly 

the  excitement  of  activity  becomes  its  own  re- 
ward— the  mind  gets  accommodated  more  or  less 
to  its  new  conditions.  Still  there  is  much  encoun- 
tered and  undergone  which  the  world  does  not 
see  ;  and  of  this  the  husband  generally  bears  no 
small  part. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  this  perisonage  is  toler- 
ably rational,  and  limits  his  ambition  to  keeping 
the  books  of  the  concern,  and  attending  to  such 
other  little  duties  as  he  is  fit  for  and  his  wife  finds 
he  may  be  intrusted  with.  Even  in  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  him 
right,  for  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  worse  of 
the  half  idleness  to  which  he  must  needs  be  as- 
signed. If,  indeed,  he  be  an  old  man,  he  may 
walk  genteelly  about,  haunt  the  reading-room,  and 
talk  learnedly  of  stocks  and  markets  in  which  he 
has  not  one  penny  of  interest.  Sometimes  he  may 
be  allowed  to  cater  or  act  on  little  commissions, 
or  even,  completing  the  reversal  of  the  sexes, 
take  a  general  charge  of  the  house,  thus  sparing 
time  to  his  wife,  which  she  may  bestow  upon  hejE 
business.      But  never  in  any  circumstances  does 
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be  prove  otherwise  than  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
trouble.  Tlie  fact  is,  he  is  no  one  thing  rightly, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  put  him  in  his  proper  place. 
Servants,  children,  customers,  all  mistake  him. 
He  scarcely  knows  what  he  is  himself,  but  only 
has  a  vague  sense  of  being  treated  less  reverently 
than  is  his  due.  The  wife  has  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  duties,  to  manage  her  husband's 
aelf-respect.  She  must  contrive  to  maintain  a 
useless  man,  in  the  impression  that  he  is  useful. 
She  must  shape  her  own  course,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent possibilities  of  his  interfering  with  or  thwart- 
ing it. 

Matters  are  much  determined  by  the  degree  of 
self-complacency  possessed  by  the  gentleman.  It 
is  to  the  last  degree  unfortunate  if  he  be  ill  en- 
dowed in  this  respect,  for  then  is  he  continually 
getting  rubs,  for  which  an  incessant  application  of 
the  soothing  salve  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  good  terms  with  himself,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  difficulty.  He  then  feels  as  much 
master  as  ever.  Sitting  in  his  chair  over  his  book  or 
his  newspaper,  and  emitting  a  word  of  sage  advice 
or  remark  now  and  then,  he  believes  that  in  real- 
ity he  directs  everything,  while  the  lady  is  a  mere 
instrument.  Speaking  of  home  affairs  to  any  one 
else,  he  seems  only  to  allow  his  wife  to  enter  into 
certain  engagements,  in  which  he  does  not  choose 
to  interfere  :  it  never  appears  as  if  she  were  in 
any  respect  the  centre  of  the  family  system.  As 
the  children  rise  up,  and  take  successively  to  in- 
•  dustrious  courses,  they  must  all  likewise  become 
planetary  to  him.  This  kind  of  man  maintains  a 
dignified  and  gentlemanlike  appearance  before  the 
world  ;  no  great  freshness  of  attire  perhaps,  but  a 
good  presence  and  a  clean  neckcloth  ;  always  very 
well-bred,  often  a  favorite,  on  account  of  his  agree- 
rable  company.  You  might  meet  him  frequently 
^without  ever  supposing  him  to  be  anything  but  a 
'gentleman  possessed  of  a  quiet  little  competency, 
who  took  to  newspapers  and  constitutional  walks 
from  choice.  On  falling  into  conversation  with 
him,  you  will  find  him  more  given  to  talk  of  pub- 
lic than  of  private  matters.  He  speaks  of  "  sup- 
porting" Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  reason  being,  that 
Sir  Robert  "  is  such  a  financier."  Modern  men 
•of  business  he  holds  in  something  like  contempt ; 
they  do  not  conduct  matters  in  a  gentlemanly  way, 
all  seeking  to  undersell  each  other.  He  worships 
some  ideal,  which  the  shabby  practices  of  the 
world  have  not  allowed  him  to  reach.  If  you 
ever  find  out  what  he  really  is,  you  are  left  to 
infer  that  it  is  not  he  who  is  to  blame  for  his  not 
being  a  rich  fellow  enough. 

In  a  large  class  of  cases  the  woman's  husband 
is  a  less  estimable,  or  at  least  harmless,  member 
of  society.  His  constantly  drinking  his  pocket- 
money  may  be  the  gentlest  of  his  weaknesses.  A 
tendency  to  make  foolish  intrusions  upon  his  wife 
when  she  is  engaged  with  those  by  whose  patron- 
age she  gains  the  family  bread — thus  humiliating 
iher  in  their  eyes,  and  perhaps  offending  them — is 
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not  the  worst  kind  of  action  he  is  noted  for. 
What  struggles  poor  women  often  have  to  keep 
up  decent  appearances,  and  sustain  their  exertions, 
while  secretly  tormented  with  an  indiscreet  asso- 
ciate of  this  kind  ! — the  story  of  the  actor  playing 
his  part  while  the  stolen  fox  was  gnawing  his 
bosom  under  his  cloak,  is  but  a  type  of  the  case. 
The  little  fabric  of  success,  reared  with  labor  and 
difficulty  inexpressible,  is  continually  liable  to  ruio 
at  the  hands  of  the  domestic  ogre,  who  himself 
perhaps  enjoys  the  largest  share  of  its  results. 
He  eats  his  bread  and  butter,  and  threatens  the 
life  of  her  who  lays  it  before  him.  "  Swamp  the 
whole  concern  !"  was  the  tipsy  cry  of  such  a  man 
with  reference  to  a  little  business  which  his  wife 
carried  on,  and  which  somehow  aggrieved  him. 
We  see  here  all  the  evils  of  lunacy,  while  yet  the 
patient  is  not  in  a  state  which  entitles  others  to 
reduce  him  to  harmlessness.  He  must  be  flattered 
out  of  his  maudlin  furies,  and  allowed  to  have  his 
will  by  way  of  bribery,  when  he  ought  rather  to 
be  manacled  and  strait- waistcoated.  In  his  part- 
ner, all  the  time,  there  is  one  struggle  going  on 
in  addition  to  all  others,  between  the  relics  of  old 
affection,  or  the  sense  of  decency  towards  her 
children  and  the  world,  and  the  heaving  throes  of 
disgust  at  conduct  from  which  her  womanly  worth 
and  delicacy  revolt.  Hard,  hard  indeed  is  the  fate 
of  some  women  !  To  look  at  a  gay  assemblage 
of  young  ones,  and  think  that  some  of  these  happy 
creatures  are  yet  to  groan  out  a  weary  life  as  the 
slaves  of  debased  fatuous  tyrants,  with  that  terrible 
perplexity  which  arises  in  such  circumstances 
from  children — no  help  to  be  expected  from  any 
bystander,  no  more  than  to  Sinbad  when  he  was 
about  to  be  lowered  into  the  sepulchre  with  his 
dead  wife — no  relief  to  be  looked  for,  till  the 
weariness  of  woe  shall  sink  her  into  the  grave,  a 
broken-down,  unrecognizable  thing  ;  who,  in  doing 
so,  can  say  that  all  our  social  arrangements  are 
quite  right?  Who  does  not  see  the  wrongs  which 
the  selfishness  of  society  inflicts  on  individuals,  oi 
at  least  tolerates  and  sanctions  for  its  own  ends  1 
Yet  we  talk  of  the  martyr-burnings  of  formei 
ages,  as  if  all  such  sacrifices  to  mistaken  views 
were  past ! 

Perhaps  existing  circumstances  in  our  island  are 
not  just  to  "  women's  husbands."  Should  we 
ever  come  to  have  a  national  guard,  they  would 
probably  shine  out  in  a  very  difl^erent  light,  being 
highly  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  ofllicers  in  such 
a  band.  In  the  event  of  a  new  organization  of 
labor  after  the  plans  of  Louis  Blanc,  they  would 
be  found  not  less  qualified  for  the  more  conspic- 
uous situations,  being  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
work  out  the  ideas  of  that  Lilliputian  philosopher. 
We  would  have  the  ladies  to  think  of  it,  both  on 
account  of  the  pay,  tending  to  lighten  their  own 
labors,  and  because  nothing  keeps  the  true  "  wo- 
man's husband"  so  well  in  temper,  as  to  think 
he  is  doing  something,  while  in  reality  he  is 
doing  nothing. 


FIVE   DAYS   IN    THE   WILDERNESS    OF   NEW    BRUNSWICK. 
From  Chambers'  Journal. 
FIVE     DAYS     IN     THE     WILDERNESS     OF     NEW 
BRUNSWICK.* 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  last  November  we 
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were  encamped  on  the  line  of  survey  in  the  Tobique 
district,  about  five  miles  from  the  Little  Gulquac. 
At  eight  o'clock,  the  party  having  struck  the  tents, 
and  got  their  several  loads  in  readiness,  commenced 
their  day's  march  along  the  line,  when  I  left  them, 
as  I  usually  did,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
neighboring  country.  I  took  a  course  to  the  west- 
ward for  about  half  a  mile,  behind  a  small  mount, 
from  the  top  of  which  I  was  led  to  expect  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  obser- 
vations from  it  of  distant  mountain  heights  had 
already  been  made  by  the  surveying  party  during 
the  summer's  operations.  After  making  a  few 
notes  and  sketches,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  I  remained  for  a  short  time  similarly  em- 
ployed. I  next  descended,  with  the  intention  of 
regaining  the  line  of  survey,  and  joining  the  party. 
This,  however,  I  found  to  be  no  such  easy  matter. 
The  country  in  this  neighborhood  has  to  an  im- 
mense extent  been  laid  waste  by  extensive  fires, 
and  the  trees,  and  even  the  soil,  in  some  places  are 
so  thoroughly  burnt  up,  that  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  vegetation  to  be  seen;  in  others,  the  naked 
trunks  of  trees  are  left  standing,  like  the  grim 
ghosts  of  a  stately  forest  race,  charred  by  fire,  or 
blanched  by  the  storm ;  or  they  are  tossed  by  the 
whirlwind  mto  the  most  frightful  heaps  of  confu- 
sion. These  are  termed  '*  windfalls,"  and  form 
some  of  the  most  formidable  barriers  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  traveller  of  the  wilderness. 

The  surveyed  line  through  this  section  of  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  facts  above  stated,  was  merely 
traced  out  with  small  stakes,  placed  at  long  inter- 
vals, which,  having  become  dark  and  discolored, 
could  scarcely  now  be  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding dead-wood.  I  was  not  then  in  the  least 
disconcerted  at  failing  to  find  the  line,  but  contin- 
ued to  advance  in  the  direction  which  I  knew  it  to 
take,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  make  sketches 
and  observations  as  before.  As  it  was  now  get- 
ting late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  felt  confident  I 
had  gone  quite  as  far  as  the  party  were  likely  to 
have  advanced  in  their  day's  march,  I  again  made 
an  effort  to  discover  them,  by  traversing  the  coun- 
try both  to  the  right  and  left  for  a  considerable 
distance,  whooping  as  loud  as  I  possibly  could  : 
but  all  in  vain  ;  I  could  neither  hear  nor  see  any- 
thing of  them.  Very  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  where  I  stood  I  recognized  a  rocky  height 
from  which  I  had  the  year  before  made  some  ob- 
servations, and  immediately  proceeded  thither,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  discover  from  it  the 
smoke  of  the  camp.  On  reaching  the  summit, 
there  stood  the  post  which  I  had  placed  for 
my  instrument  exactly  as  I  had  left  it  a  year  ago. 
I  carefully  scanned  the  face  of  the  country  round 
in   every  direction,  but    the   anxiously-looked-for 

*•  The  hero  of  these  adventures  is  Mr.  John  Grant,  em-  i 
ployed  in  the  Halifax  and  (Quebec  railway  exploration 
survey. 


smoke  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  and  T  was  at  last 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  relinquish  my  hope 
of  finding  the  party  for  that  night  at  least. 

Not  knowing  whether  the  surveyed  line  lay  lo 
my  right  or  left,  I  resolved  on  taking  the  direction 
in  which  I  thought  there  was  least  personal  risk, 
and  therefore  lost  no   time   in   getting   on  a  line 
which  had  been  run  by  my  directions  the  year  be- 
fore, along  which  I   kept   to  the  northward,  as  in 
case  I  did    not   in  the  mean  lime  cross  either  the 
other  line  or  tracks  of  the  parly,  I  should  have  at 
least   made   some  progress    towards    Campbell's, 
the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Tobique.     I  contin- 
ued to  press  forward  without  discovering  the  ob- 
jects  of  my  search.     I  had  reached  the  Beaver 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Wapskihegan,  when  night 
overtook  me,  and  it  commenced  to  rain.     It  was 
now  quite  certain  that  for  one  night  I  must  fore- 
go the  comforts  of  food,  fire,  or  shelter — having 
at,  the  same  time  no  doubt  of  my  easily  reaching 
Campbell's  some  time  next  day.     My  situation  at 
that  time,  although  but  the  commencement  of  my 
disaster,  was  one  of  no  ordinary  suffering.     1  had 
had  already  undergone  nearly  twelve  hours  of  the 
most  harassing  fatigue,  without  food  or  a  moment's 
rest ;  and   now,  cold   and   wet,  stood  alone  amid 
wind  and  rain,  in  a  sterile  and  shelterless  wilder- 
ness, and  on  a  night  so  dark,  that  the  very  sky 
seemed  black.     What  was  to  be  done?  To  follow 
a  course,  and  move  forward  in  the  dark,  I  knew 
was  impossible.     There  were  thirteen  long  hours 
until  daylight,  yet  I  dared  not  lie  down  to  rest  foi 
fear  of  perishing.      I   at  length    resolved    to  en- 
deavor to  follow  the  course  of  the  brook,  in  doing 
which,  I  had  difficulties  to  surmount  which  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  appear  lo  many  almost  like  im- 
possibilities, even  by  daylight.      Such   a  night  of 
falls,  wounds,  bruises,  scratchings,  and  fatigue  is, 
I  confess,  beyond  my  powers  of  description.      On 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  I  found  I  had  got  to  with- 
in  a  short   distance   of  the  mouth  of  the  brook, 
which   I   crossed,   intending   to   follow  down  the 
Wapskihegan  river,  until  I  came  to  a  lumber  road 
I  had  travelled  the  year  before,  leading  by  Shea"? 
Mountain  to  the  Campbell  settlement,  on  the  To 
bique  river.     The  waters   were  now  much  swol 
len,  so  that  I  could  only  scramble  along  a  very 
sleep  bank,  thickly  wooded   with  underwood  and 
trees.  T  had  gone  some  distance  down,  when,  think- 
ing that  a   little  way  back   from  the  bank  of  the 
river  I  might  probably  find  the  travelling  easier,  I 
took  that  direction,  and  again  found  myself  in  a 
seemingly  open  country  of  burnt  lands.     The  sur- 
rounding  highlands   were  distinctly  seen    on    all 
sides  in  the  distance,  and  amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Shea's  Mountain,  which  led  me  to 
the  resolution  of  taking  a  direct  course  for  it,  not 
dreaming   of  the  formidable   difficulties   I  should 
have  to  encounter  on  the  way.     I  toiled  on   with 
determined  perseverance  through  a  dreadful  com- 
bination of  windfalls,   marsh,  lakes,  streams,  &c.j^ 
so  that  another  day  was  nearly  spent  before  T  had 
I  reached    the    mountain.     I   at   length    found    the 
;  lumber  road,  and  now  considered  myself  safe,  and 
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my  journey  nearly  at  an  end,  being  only  four 
miles  from  the  settlement ;  but  I  reckoned  with- 
out my  host.  I  followed  the  road  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, until  I  came  to  an  old  lumber  camp  and 
road  leading  off  to  the  left,  which  I  examined, 
and  unfortunately  rejected,  as  it  appeared  to  pass 
on  a  different  side  of  the  mountain  to  that  which  I 
knew  the  proper  road  to  take.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  continued  to  go  astray. 

On  travelling  a  little  way  further,  I  came  to  a 
second  old  lumber  camp,  where  the  road  again 
branched  into  two.  A  snow-storm  had  now  com- 
menced, and  night  was  once  more  fast  approach- 
int'.  On  going  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  one 
of  the  roads,  I  did  not  like  its  appearance,  and  re- 
turning, followed  the  other,  which  I  found  equally 
unsatisfactory,  as  it  did  not  much  resemble  the 
road  I  had  travelled  during  the  summer  of  last 
year.  I,  however,  endeavored  to  console  myself 
with  the  probability  of  the  difference  in  its  ap-  j 
poarance  being  caused  by  its  covering  of  snow. 

I  continued  to  travel  for  some  miles  through  a 
low  marshy  ground,  until  I  became  quite  convinced 
of  my  being  in  a  strange  part  of  the  country  ;  when 
I  returned,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  re- 
gaining the  old  lumber  camp  before  dark,  and 
passing  the  night  in  it ;  but  the  night  came  upon 
me  so  suddenly,  that  1  had  only  time  to  go  a  little 
way  to  the  right,  where  the  ground  was  higher, 
and  less  swampy,  and  take  up  my  quarters  in  the 
shelter  of  some  low  bushes,  a  few  branches  of 
which  I  threw  on  the  ground  before  lying  down. 
I  need  scarcely  say  I  was  wet,  cold,  hungry,  and 
much  fatigued,  having  now  continued  to  walk 
without  interruption  for  upwards  of  thirty-five 
hours.  On  lying  down,  I  got  into  rather  a  dis- 
tressing sort  of  slumber,  from  which  I  in  a  short 
time  awoke,  with  much  pain  in  my  limbs  and  back, 
and  stiff  with  cold.  I  got  up  and  walked  about, 
until  once  more  overcome  with  fatigue,  when  I 
again  lay  down,  to  endure  a  repetition  of  my  suf- 
fjrings ;  and  in  this  way  passed  a  dreadful  night 
of  about  thirteen  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  I  left  my 
wretched  couch,  shivering  with  cold,  and  by  no 
means  refreshed  after  my  fatigue.  I  was  never- 
ilitiless  in  tolerable  spirits,  not  considering  myself 
lost,  and  feeling  assured  that  within  a  few  hours 
?!t  least  I  should  once  more  be  in  comfortable 
(juarters. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  were  now  becoming  ex- 
cessive, and  not  even  a  berry  was  to  be  seen°wit.h 
which  I  might  allay  them.  The  weather  through- 
out had  been,  and  still  continued,  dark,  and  the 
only  compass  then  in  my  possession  I  had  long 
considered  as  useless ;  I,  however,  took  off  the 
glass,  with  the  hope  of  repairing  it,  but  my  hands 
had  become  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  the  nee- 
dle slipped  from  my  fingers  amongst  the  long 
grass,  and  I  was  unable,  after  the  most  diligent 
search,  to  recover  it.  I  now  found  that  both  the 
roads  leading  from  the  lumber  camp  again  united 
and  resolved  to  continue  the  one  I  had  been  follow 


somewhere  on  the  Tobique.  For  a  considerable 
distance  it  traversed  a  low  marshy  district,  where 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  follow,  being  sometimes 
up  to  my  knees  in  water.  After  a  march  of  sev- 
eral hours,  I  came  to  a  timber  broio,  on  a  river 
which  appeared  of  doubtful  size  for  the  Tobique ; 
but  as  of  course  my  route  lay  down  the  stream,  I, 
under  a  gradual  mustering  of  doubts  and  fears,  con- 
tinued my  journey  in  that  direction. 

I  had  felt,  without  at  that  moment  comprehend- 
ing them,  very  evident  symptoms  of  approaching 
weakness.  I  frequently  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
quite  distinctly,  and  stopped  to  listen.  I  whooped  ! 
but  not  a  sound  in  reply.  The  stream  murmured 
on  its  bed,  the  wind  rustled  amongst  the  leaves,  or 
whistled  through  the  long  grass  ;  but  that  was  all ; 
everything  else  was  silent  as  the  grave.  In  a 
short  time  after,  a  most  extraordinary  illusion  oc- 
curred. My  attention  was  first  attracted  by  dis- 
tinctly hearing  a  tune  whistled  in  the  direction  of 
the  river ;  and,  on  looking  round,  I  saw  through 
the  trees  an  Indian  with  two  squaws  and  a  little 
boy.  My  joy  at  the  sight  may  be  readily  conceived  : 
their  canoe,  I  thought,  could  not  be  far  off;  and  I 
already  fancied  myself  seated  in  it,  and  quietly 
gliding  down  the  river.  I  hallooed  !  but  to  my 
utter  amazement,  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken, 
or  reply  made.  The  Indian,  with  folded  arms, 
leant  against  a  tree,  and  still  continued  to  whistle 
his  tune  with  philosophic  indifference.  I  ap- 
proached, but  they  receded,  and  appeared  to  shun 
me  ;  I  became  annoyed,  and  persisted,  but  in  vain, 
in  trying  to  attract  their  notice.  The  dreadful 
truth  at  length  flashed  upon  my  mind  ;  it  was 
really  no  more  than  an  illusion,  and  one  of  the 
most  perfect  description.  Melancholy  forebodings 
arose.  I  turned  away,  retraced  my  steps,  and  en- 
deavored to  think  no  more  of  it.  I  had  turned  my 
back  upon  the  vision,  but  as  I  retreated,  its  accom- 
paniment of  ghostly  music  for  some  time  continued 
to  fall  upon  my  unwilling  ear  like  a  death-knell. 
A  sort  of  mirage  next  appeared  to  me  to  spread 
over  the  low  grounds,  so  completely  real  in  its  ef- 
fect, that  frequently,  when  expecting  to  step  over 
my  boots  in  water,  I  found  that  I  was  treading  up- 
on long  dry  grass :  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  which,  I  frequently  felt  with  my  hand.  My  first 
vision  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, brought  on  by  exhaustion  ;  but  whether  the 
latter  arose  from  the  same  cause,  or  from  real  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  I  cannot  well  determine 

I  continued  my  toilsome  journey  along  the  alter- 
nately flat  and  tangled,  or  precipitous  banks  of  the 
river,  which,  from  being  now  swollen,  left  me  no 
beach  to  travel  on.  I  crossed  a  large  brook,  which, 
mistaking  it  for  the  Odell,  led  me  to  suppose  myself 
but  a  very  little  way  from  the  settlement,  (in  reality, 
upwards  of  twelve  miles  off.)  I  had  not  advanced  a 
great  way  further,  until  I  suddenly  dropped  down. 
Supposing  I  had  merely  tripped  and  fallen,  I  got 
up,  and  endeavored  to  continue  my  march,  but 
again  staggered  and  fell.  I  got  up  a  second  time, 
and  leaning  against  a  tree,  in  th.e  hope  of  recover- 


ins,  under  the  impression  that  it  must  bring  me  out  |  ing  from  what  I  at  first  imagined  to  be  temporary 
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indisposition,  again  made  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  walk,  until  at  last  the  appalling  fact  forced  itself 
upon  me,  that  I  had  really  lost  my  strength  ;  and  as 
any  further  exertions  of  my  own  were  now  impossi- 
ble, my  case  was  indeed  hopeless,  unless  discovered 
by  some  of  the  party,  who  I  had  no  doubt  were  by 
this  time  in  search  of  me ;  or,  what  certainly  did 
appear  improbable,  by  some  persons  going  up  the 
stream  to  lumber.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  best  to  endeavor  to  regain  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  but  owing  to  my  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  I  could  scarcely  do  more  than  drag  my- 
self along  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  was  con- 
sequently overtaken  by  the  night  and  a  sharp  frost. 
I  took  shelter  behind  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree,  and 
pulled  off  my  boots,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  out 
the  water,  and  rendering  my  feet  as  dry  as  I  could 
make  them,  to  prevent  their  being  frozen  ;  after 
which,  from  my  feet  being  much  swollen,  I  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  get  them  on  again.  I  lay 
down,  excessively  fatigued  and  weak;  yet  other 
sensations  of  suffering,  both  mental  and  physical, 
kept  me,  through  another  dreary  night  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  hours,  in  a  state  which  some  may  pos- 
sibly conceive,  but  which  I  must  confess  my  inabil- 
ity to  describe.  There  was  a  sharp  frost  during 
the  night,  against  which  my  light  jacket  and 
trousers  were  but  a  poor  protection.  On  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  when  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  endeavoring  to 
get  up,  I  was  at  first  unable,  and  found  both  my 
feet  and  hands  frozen  ;  the  former,  as  far  as  my 
ankles,  felt  as  perfectly  hard  and  dead  as  if  com- 
posed of  stone.  I  succeeded  however,  with  a  good 
deal  of  painful  exertion,  in  gaining  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  I  sat  as  long  as  I  was  able  with  my 
feet  in  the  water,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
extracting  the  frost.  The  oiled  canvass  haversack 
in  which  I  carried  my  sketching-case  I  filled  with 
water,  of  which  I  drank  freely.  The  dreadful 
gnawings  of  hunger  had  by  this  time  rather  sub- 
sided, and  I  felt  inclined  to  rest.  Before  leaving 
the  bank  of  the  river,  I  laid  hold  of  the  tallest  alder 
near,  and  drawing  it  down  towards  me,  fastened 
my  handkerchief  to  the  top,  and  let  it  go.  I  also 
scrawled  a  few  words  on  two  slips  of  paper,  de- 
scribing my  situation  ;  and  putting  each  into  a 
piece  of  slit  stick,  threw  them  into  the  stream.  I 
next  moved  back  a  little  way  amongst  the  long 
grass  and  alders  ;  and  striving  to  be  as  calm  and 
collected  as  my  sufferings  and  weakness  would  al- 
low, I  addressed  myself  to  an  all-seeing  and  mer- 
ciful Providence,  and  endeavored  to  make  my  peace 
with  Him,  and  place  myself  entirely  at  His  disposal 
— feeling  assured  that  whatever  the  issue  might 
be,  whether  for  time  or  eternity,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  for  the  best.  I  trust  I  was  not  presump- 
tuous, but  I  felt  perfectly  calm  and  resigned  to  my 
fate. 

I  lay  down  amongst  the  long  wet  grass,  having 
placed  my  papers  under  my  head,  and  my  haver- 
sack, with  some  water,  near  ray  side.  My  weak- 
ness seemed  to  favor  the  most  extraordinary  cre- 


ations of  the  brain.  I  became  surrounded,  especially 
towards  evening,  with  a  distinct  assemblage  of 
grotesque  and  busy  figures,  with  which,  could  I 
have  seen  them  under  different  circumstances,  1 
should  have  been  highly  amused.  Yet  do  I  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  a  great  relief  from  the  utter 
loneliness  that  must  otherwise  have  surrounded 
me,  as  it  really  required  an  effort  to  establish  the 
truth  of  my  being  alone.  I  passed  another  long 
and  dreary  night ;  and  from  its  being  rather  milder, 
had  some  little  sleep,  although  of  a  distressing^ 
and  disturbed  nature,  and  not  in  the  least  refresh- 
ing. The  morning  of  the  9th  arrived,  and  I  could 
then  with  difficulty  support  myself  even  on  my 
knees.  Still,  after  extraordinary  exertions,  I  pro- 
cured a  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  lay  down — I 
thought  most  likely  never  to  rise  again.  A  violent 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  had  now  come  on. 
A  few  mouthfuls  of  water  allayed  it,  but  brought 
on  violent  spasms  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  after 
which  I  had,  for  a  little  while,  comparative  relief. 
In  this  state,  gradually  growing  weaker,  I  continued 
until  the  morning  of  the  10th.  During  the  night 
it  rained  in  torrents,  which,  although  in  some  re- 
spects inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  had  in  a  great 
measure  drawn  the  frost  from  my  feet  and  hands, 
which,  as  well  as  my  face,  had* become  very  mucli 
swollen. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  I  raised  my  head  a  little  from 
the  ground — all  I  could  now  accomplish — and  look- 
ing through  the  alders,  I  saw  a  party  of  men  and 
some  horses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
scarcely  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  where  I  lay. 
My  surprise  and  joy  were  of  course  excessive  ;  yet 
I  had  of  late  seen  so  many  phantoms,  that  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  it  a  reality  or 
not.  When  at  length  convinced,  I  discovered, 
alas !  that  both  my  strength  and  voice  were  so 
completely  gone  that  I  could  neither  make  myself 
seen  nor  heard.  All  my  exertions  were  unavail- 
ing ;  and  my  horror  and  disappointment  may  be 
readily  conceived  at  seeing  them  depart  again  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  had  come,  I  had 
now  given  up  all  hope,  and  once  more  resigned 
myself  to  my  apparently  inevitable  fate.  Three 
hours  had  passed,  when  I  again  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  bed  of  the  river. 
On  looking  up,  I  saw  they  had  returned  to  the 
same  spot.  My  efforts  to  make  myself  heard  were 
once  more  renewed,  and  I  at  last  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  howl  so  inhuman,  as  to  be  mistaken  bj 
them  for  that  of  a  wolf;  but  on  looking  up  the 
stream,  they  saw  my  handkerchief,  which  1  had 
fastened  to  the  alder,  and  knowing  me  to  have  been 
missing  before  they  left  the  settlement,  surmised 
the  truth,  and  came  at  once  to  my  assistance.  1 
was  taken  into  a  cabin  built  at  the  stern  of  the  tow- 
boat,  in  which  there  was  a  small  stove.  Th^y 
there  made  a  bed  for  me,  and  covered  me  with 
blankets  and  rugs.  They  made  me  a  sort  of  pap 
with  bread  and  sugar,  which  they  offered,  and  also 
some  potatoes.  I  declined  their  kind  offering, 
but  begged  to  have  a  little  tea,  which  they  gave 
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me,  and  I  went  to  sleep.  The  tow-boat  had  to 
continue  her  voyage  some  distance  up  the  river 
with  her  freight,  after  which  we  returned,  and  got 
to  Campbell's  late  in  the  afternoon,  where  I  met 
with  every  kindness  and  attention.  The  house  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  to  which  I  was  brought,  was  but  a 
very  ordinary  log-house,  yet  with  all  its  simple 
homeliness  I  felt  quite  comfortable,  seeing  I  was 
surrounded  with  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  ;  and 
the  good  dame  was,  from  long  experience,  well 
skilled  as  to  the  case  she  had  to  deal  with,  at  the 
same  time  saying  mine  was  much  the  worst  she 
had  ever  had  under  her  care. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  my  wanderings  during  the  period  of  more 
than  five  days  and  nights,  without  either  food,  fire, 
or  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
My  recovery  has  been  rapid  ;  although  I  at  first 
suflfered  a  good  deal,  both  from  the  returning  circu- 
lation in  my  hands  and  feet,  and  after  partaking 
of  food.  I  was  in  a  few  days  sufficiently  well  to 
be  removed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  To- 
bique,  where  I  found  my  poor  wife  anxiously 
awaiting  my  arrival.  I  must,  in  conclusion,  say 
that  my  wonderful  escape  ought  at  least  to  con- 
vince me  that  God  is  ever  merciful  to  those  who 
sincerely  put  their  trust  in  Him. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A    REMINISCENCE    OF    THE    MIAMI    EXPEDITION. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years — so  many,  indeed, 
that  we  are  hardly  inclined  to  acknowledge  having 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  connection  with 
which  the  circumstances  we  are  about  to  relate 
took  place,  as  we  are  still  upon  the  list  of  bachel- 
ors— since  the  United  States  government  found  it 
necessary  to  despatch  a  considerable  military  force, 
under  the  command  of  General  Wayne,  to  repress 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  who  occupied  the 
hunting-grounds  contiguous  to  the  north-western 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  republic.  The 
troops  consisted  of  a  couple  of  battalions  of  regu- 
lars and  a  large  number  of  volunteers,  who  joined 
them  from  their  respective  townships  as  they 
passed  along  towards  the  point  of  concentration — 
«ach  of  the  states  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Red  Men  contributing  its  quota.  Having  arrived 
near  the  scene  of  action  towards  the  close  of  au- 
tumn, the  commander  encamped  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  line  which  bounds,  on  the  western  side,  the 
.state  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  resolved  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  discipline  of  his  new  levies, 
with  the  view  of  taking  the  field  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  organization  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  then  deciding  the  matter  at  a  blow. 
The  result  attested  the  wisdom  of  this  course  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  as  the  campaign 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
decisive  victory  obtained  on  the  Miami  of  the 
lakes. 

On  a  fine  evening,  some  weeks  before  the  force 
had  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  subsequently 


took  up  its  winter-quarters,  the  sounds  of  angry 
altercation  might  have  been  heard  issuing  from  a 
group  of  four  individuals,  who  stood  in  front  of  a 
block-house  in  a  recently  cleared  patch  of  ground, 

at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  of ,  in  the 

state  of  Tennessee.  One  of  the  four  was  an  In- 
dian ;  of  the  others,  two  were  young  white  men, 
of  slender,  but  hardy  and  active  make  ;  whilst  the 
third,  likewise  a  white  man,  was  evidently  the 
senior  of  his  companions  by  probably  a  score  of 
years,  and  the  possessor  of  a  frame  whose  tower- 
ing height  and  brawny  and  muscular  proportions 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  light  and  agile  forms 
of  the  other  individuals  of  the  group.  The  con- 
trast presented  in  this  particular,  however,  was  not 
more  striking  than  that  which  existed  between 
the  gloomy  iand  vindictive  scowl  which  lowered  on 
his  naturally  sombre  countenance,  and  the  open 
and  honest  frankness  displayed  in  the  features, 
though  now  lighted  up  with  indignation,  of  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  party  who 
were  his  kin  in  point  of  color. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  lads,"  exclaimed  the  omi- 
nous-looking individual  in  deep  and  threatening 
tones,  "  one  word  for  all  ;  the  shooting-iron  's 
mine  by  lawful  barter;  and  what's  mine  I  mean 
to  keep,  until  I  meet  a  better  man  than  myself  to 
take  it  from  me — and  I  reckon  that 's  neither 
Charley  Simmonds  nor  Chingowska." 

"  Either  of  us  is  as  good,  so  far  as  manhood 
goes,"  replied  the  young  man  named  as  Charley 
Simmonds  ;  "  and  the  worst  of  us  is  far  better, 
if  honesty  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  As 
for  the  barter  you  speak  of,  I  suppose  it  is  about  as 
lawful  an  afl^air  as  that  with  the  Green  Mountain 
carrier  whom  you  persuaded  to  swap  his  team  of 
oxen  against  your  horse,  that  he  never  saw,  on 
your  swearing  that  he  was  free  from  disease, 
leaving  him  to  find  out  afterwards  that  the  beast 
had  broken  his  neck  down  the  Sandstone  Cliff  a 
week  before." 

"  I  make  some  allowance  for  your  feelings, 
Charley,"  rejoined  the  former  speaker,  "  in  regard 
of  my  having  got  inside  you  in  the  good-will  of 
Sally  Benton  ;  but  I  don't  usually  bear  so  much 
stirring  up,  and  take  it  so  quietly  ;  so  leave  off 
while  the  play  is  good,  if  you  're  fond  of  your- 
self." 

"  Keep  less  talk  about  Sally  Bentrn  !"  ex- 
claimed with  great  warmth  the  white  man  who 
had  not  hitherto  spoken,  and  who  was  brother  to 
the  young  woman  referred  to.  "  She  does  not 
like  a  bone  in  your  body  ;  and  if  she  did,  her 
friends  might  like  to  know  whether  a  man  that  de- 
serted his  wife  and  three  children  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  Jefferson  county  is  any  acquaintance  of 
yours,  or  whether  you  ever  heard  of  a  sheriffs  of- 
ficer who  was  found  about  the  same  time  with  a 
hole  through  his  head  that  never  came  there  by 
nature,  and  that  was  as  like  one  that  a  piece  of 
ragged  lead  would  make  as  the  description  I  got 
of  one  Sam  Staples,  who  made  himself  rather 
scarce  in  that  clearing  just  after  the  occurrence,  is 
hke  the  man  that  calls  himself  Bill  Tuckett.     My 
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ears  were  not  closed  when  I  was  down  east  last 
fall ;  so  take  yourself  along  more  quietly,  and  look 
out  for  a  wife  somewhere  else  than  in  the  family 
of  Sally  Benton,  Master  Bill  Tuckett,  or  Sam 
Staples,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  yourself." 

Astonishment,  consternation,  and  rage,  were 
successively  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the 
man  calling  himself  Bill  Tuckett,  who  had  but  re 
cenlly  come  to  settle  in  that  neighborhood,  repre 
senting  himself  as  an  unmarried  man.  For  sev- 
eral seconds  he  glared  in  silent  passion  on  his  ac- 
cuser, and  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  about  to  rush 
upon  him  and  rend  him  in  pieces  on  the  spot. 
After  a  mighty  struggle  with  himself,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  mastering  every  external  appearance 
of  emotion,  and  even  smiled  grimly  as  he  replied, 
"  If  you  had  a  beard  upon  your  face,  young  fel- 
low, you  might  find  me  dangerous  to  be  talked  to 
after  that  style.  Meantime,  I  don't  like  to  have 
my  dander  ris  by  a  boy  that 's  only  fit  to  be 
whipped  by  his  mother  ;  so  I  wish  you  good- 
night." So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  en- 
tered the  block-house. 

As  he  passed  through  the  doorway,  Charley 
Simmonds  called  aloud  after  him,  "  I  say.  Bill 
Tuckett,  don't  suppose  you  are  going  to  make  your 
own  of  Chingowska's  rifle  so  easily.  When  we 
return  from  ihj  west,  you  '11  hear  more  about  it." 

No  answer  was  returned.  After  a  brief  pause, 
the  young  men,  with  their  red  companion,  left  the 
spot,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction   of  the  town. 

Before  they  were  quite  lost  to  view  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  gigantic  frame  of  Tuckett  again  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  The  blackness  of  the 
thunder-cloud  brooded  on  his  countenance  as  he 
gazed  on  their  retiring  forms  in  silence  for  some 
moments.  Then  fiercely  shaking  his  clenched  fist 
towards  the  quarter  they  had  taken,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  giving  audible  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings, he  exclaimed,  *'  Ay,  when  you  'return  from 
the  west ;'  but  it  shall  be  my  care  that  you  don't 
return.  No  half  measures  will  answer  now. 
The  stories  that  your  friend  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  collecting  down  east  will  cost  you  all  dear  out 
west.      'T  is  your  blood  or  mine  !" 

Had  the  feelings  of  the  soliloquizer  been  less 
excited  by  his  theme,  he  might  have  detected  at 
this  moment  a  rustling  in  the  underwood,  in  which 
the  block-house  was  partly  embosomed,  which  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  wind,  as  not  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring.  His  faculties,  however,  were 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  subject  of  his  passion,  and 
after  a  brief  interval,  he  again  disappeared  in  the 
house.  The  next  moment  a  young  lad,  brother  to 
Charley  Simmonds,  and  his  junior  by  three  or 
four  years,  emerged  from  the  thicket,  and  keeping 
the  rear  of  the  building,  made  his  way  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  already  pursued  by  the 
other  members  of  the  party.  He  had  accidentally 
been  passing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot, 
when  he  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices  en- 
gaged  in  angry  altercation,  as   already  described, 


ment  afl[brded  by  the  bushes.  He  had  been  about 
to  withdraw,  when  Tuckett  reappeared,  and  uttered 
the  ominous  language  just  quoted,  every  syllable 
of  which,  amid  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the 
place,  was  borne  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  the  lis- 
tener. He  determined  of  course  to  take  the  earli- 
est opportunity  of  informing  his  brother  of  the 
circumstance,  and  placing  him  and  his  friends  on 
their  guard  against  any  treachery  that  Tuckett 
might  contemplate.  A  slight  alteration  of  their 
arrangements,  however,  of  which  he  remained  in 
ignorance  until  too  late,  rendered  any  commmiica* 
lion  between  them  impossible. 

All  the  individuals  whom  we  have  introduced 
to  the  reader  were  included  among  the  volunteers 
who  were  to  join  from  that  township  the  expedi- 
tion under  General  Wayne.  The  comparatively 
tender  age  of  the  younger  Simmonds  was  not  con- 
sidered a  fact  of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent 
the  gratification  of  his  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make 
one  of  their  number,  as — though  his  strength  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  matured  for  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle — like  most  of  the  frontier  lads  of  his 
years,  he  was  already  familiar  with  the  crack  of 
the  rifle,  and  had  more  than  once  drawn  a  trigger 
on  active  service.  Local  circumstances  had  in- 
duced the  arrangement,  that  the  party  should  start 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  two  separate  de- 
tachments, the  first  of  which,  including  the  four 
first-named  individuals — for  the  Red  Man  belonged 
to  a  friendly  tribe,  and  spent  nearly  as  much  of  his 
time  in  the  settlement  as  on  the  prairie,  and  con- 
sequently accompanied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
white  friends  on  the  expedition  against  their  com 
mon  enemy — was  to  set  out  on  the  following 
morning  ;  and  the  second,  to  which  the  youngei 
Simmonds  was  attached,  in  the  course  of  the  sub 
sequent  week.  The  altercation  we  have  described, 
however,  rendering  the  young  men  little  disposed 
to  hold  companionship  with  Tuckett  during  a  march 
that  must  occupy  from  seven  to  ten  days,  they  re- 
solved on  starting  that  very  evening,  so  as  to  keep 
constantly  in  advance  of  the  party  in  whose  com- 
pany he  was  to  travel.  Accompanied,  therefore, 
by  their  Indian  ally,  and  some  two  or  three  of  theii 
more  intimate  associates,  to  whom  the  project  was 
communicated,  the  little  band  commenced  their 
journey,  and  had  accomplished  nearly  a  score  of 
miles,  when  they  halted  to  "  camp"  for  the  night. 
Of  this  anticipation  of  their  original  plan  the 
brother  of  Charley  Simmonds  was  in  ignorance,, 
until,  on  seeking  him,  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  threat  which  Tuckett  had  made 
use  of,  he  learned  that  he  had  already  departed. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  the  original  cause- 
of  the  quarrel  of  which  we  have  described  a  part. 
In  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  the  skill  and 
daring  of  Chingowska,  at  extreme  peril  to  his  own^ 
life,  had  saved  that  of  an  English  gentleman  who 
was  hunting  on  a  distant  prairie,  when  under  the 
very  tomahawks  of  half-a-dozen  warriors  of  a  hos- 
tile tribe.  The  grateful  Englishman  would  have 
when  his  youthful  curiosity  stimulated  him  to  ap- 1  been  profuse  in  his  liberality  towards  his  gallani 
proach  and  listen,  availing  himself  of  the  conceal- j  deliverer,  but  the  latter  would  accept  of  little  in 
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the  shape  of  reward.  One  article,  however, 
in  the  possession  of  the  former  had  excited  his 
admiration,  and  it  was  evident  he  regarded  it 
with  a  longing  eye.  This  was  a  London  rifle, 
of  superior  finish  and  workmanship,  which  carried 
a  ball  half  as  large  again  as  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can rifle ;  and  which,  sending  the  deadly  missile 
to  the  mark  with  equal  accuracy,  was  certain  to 
bring  the  game  to  the  ground  with  a  mortal  wound 
at  a  range  so  great,  that  the  very  best  weapon  the 
Indian  had  ever  seen  in  use  on  the  frontier  before 
would  fail  to  break  the  skin  at  a  similar  distance. 
Of  course  the  gun,  with  the  bullet-mould,  and 
every  other  necessary  implement  connected  with 
it,  at  once  became  the  property  of  Chingowska, 
with  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
lead,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Of  the 
latter,  the  unfortunate  Red  Man,  like  most  of  his 
race  when  similarly  circumstanced,  spent  a  part  in 
dissipation  among  the  settlements,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  speedily  cheated  of  the  remainder. 
Fully  appreciating,  however,  the  value  of  his  ri- 
fle, and  its  vast  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind 
to  be  met  with  in  the  backwoods,  he  resisted  every 
inducement  to  part  with  it  in  the  way  either  of 
purchase  or  exchange,  though  numerous  and 
tempting  offers  were  made  to  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  poor  Chingowska  had  his  weakness. 
The  fatal  vice,  the  parent  of  all  the  follies,  mis- 
fortunes, and  crimes  which  have  almost  swept  the 
once  noble  race  to  which  he  belonged  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  a  fondness  for  strong  drink. 
To  procure  this,  Chingowska  had  already  parted 
with  everything  but  his  beloved  rifle.  On  the 
evening  previous  to  that  on  which  the  dispute  we 
have  described  took  place,  Tuckett  invited  him  to 
his  block-house  to  partake  of  some  rum.  The 
unsuspecting  Indian  readily  fell  into  the  snare. 
His  treacherous  host  plied  him  with  drink  until  he 
sunk  in  utter  insensibility  upon  the  floor ;  and  on 
his  restoration  to  consciousness  at  an  advanced 
hour  the  following  day,  he  was  informed,  in  reply 
to  his  inquiry  for  his  rifle,  which  had  disappeared, 
together  with  his  bullet-mould,  that  he  had  agreed 
the  previous  evening  to  dispose  of  it  in  barter  for 
the  rum  which  he  consumed,  and  a  worthless  old 
shot-gun,  which  his  deceitful  entertainer  now  ten- 
dered him.  Of  course  the  indignation  of  the  poor 
defrauded  Red  Man  was  excesssive  ;  but  as  Tuck- 
ett was  prepared  for  this,  and  treated  his  remon- 
strances with  contempt,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  place  without  his  prized  weapon,  and  carry  his 
complaint  to  his  friends  Simmonds  and  Benton,  with 
whom  he  had  often  traversed  the  forest  and  the 
prairie  either  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  or  on  the 
trail  of  the  hostile  Indian.  In  company  with 
them,  he  had  the  subsequent  fruitless  interview 
with  Tuckett,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
detailed. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  remainder  of  the 
first  detachment  of  volunteers  commenced  their 
rtiarch,  and  reached  General  Wayne's  encampment 
in  due  course,  the  half  dozen  who  preceded  them 
having  arrived  on  the  previous  evening.     At  the 


appointed  time,  the  second  party,  including  young 
Tom  Simmonds,  started  for  the  camp,  which  they 
reached  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  thread  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

Of  course,  the  first  inquiry  of  Tom  Simmonds, 
on  his  arrival,  was  for  the  quarters  of  his  brother. 
What  was  his  consternation  on  being  told  in  reply 
that  his  brother  and  Chingowska  were  condemned 
to  death  by  a  court-martial  for  the  murder  of  Dick 
Benton,  whose  dead  body  had  been  found  in  the 
wood  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  the  lines,  and  that 
the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  at 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning ! 

On  recovering  from  the  first  stunning  shock  of 
the  intelligence,  he  flew  at  once  to  the  hut  in 
which  the  condemned  men  were  confined.  On  at- 
tempting to  enter,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  sentry, 
and  informed  that  none  could  be  admitted  without 
an  order  from  the  officer  who  had  presided  at  the 
court-martial  before  which  they  had  been  tried. 
To  seek  him  out,  and  obtain  the  necessary  order, 
occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  fearfully  abridged 
the  period  which  intervened  before  the  hour  at 
which  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  reducing  to  narrow  limits,  indeed,  the  space 
in  which  alone  any  effort  could  be  made  to  avert 
the  frightful  doom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  idea  of  the  remotest  possibility  of  his  broth- 
er's guilt  never  once  entered  the  mind  of  Tom 
Simmonds. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  meeting  of  the 
brothers.  Though  the  heart  of  each  was  full, 
there  was  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  idle  la- 
mentation or  useless  expressions  of  sorrow,  if  any 
exertion  was  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
demned. Tom  was  soon  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  body  of 
Benton  had  been  found  by  some  of  the  men  who 
had  gone  out  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  the  edge  of  a 
dense  wood,  cold  and  stiff,  having  evidently  been 
lifeless  for  several  hours.  It  displayed  two  wounds, 
the  least  of  which  was  mortal.  One  was  a  bullet 
wound  right  through  the  body  ;  the  other  was  a 
tomahawk  wound  in  the  head,  so  deep  that  it  was 
evident  the  axe  must  have  penetrated  the  skull  of 
the  victim  to  the  very  eye  of  the  weapon.  What 
caused  the  names  of  Charley  Simmonds  and  Chin- 
gowska to  be  first  connected  with  the  murder  was 
the  fact,  that  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
the  body,  a  rumor  was  found  to  pervade  the  camp 
that,  on  the  very  night  previous  to  that  day,  a 
violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  deceased,  which  had  been  overheard  to  result 
in  mutual  threats  of  violence  and  revenge.  This 
was  considered  sufficient  to  fix  suspicion  on  them, 
and  justify  their  being  placed  under  arrest.  At 
the  examination  which  ensued,  the  accused  men 
both  solemnly  denied,  not  only  that  an  angry 
word  had  ever  passed  between  them  and  the  de- 
ceased, but  that  they  had  been  beyond  the  lines 
on  that  side  of  the  camp  since  their  arrival  at  all. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  one 
of  the  party  who  had  discovered  the  body  produced 
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a  strip  of  fur,  a  few  inches  in  length,  which  had 
been  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  murder  was  committed,  and  which,  on  being 
now  examined,  was  found  to  correspond  precisely 
with  a  spot  from  which  a  similar  piece  had  evi- 
dently been  recently  torn  on  the  hunting-shirt  of 
Charley  Simmonds,  the  edges  of  which  were 
trimmed  wiih  fur  of  a  similar  description.  In  fact, 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  it  was  the  iden- 
tical piece  which  had  been  torn  from  his  garment ; 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  question  the  fact  himself, 
though  quite  unable  to  explain  how  it  came  to  be 
found  at  the  scene  of  the  murder.  Another  of  the 
men  now  produced  a  wampum  belt,  which  he 
stated  he  had  found  in  the  wood  not  twenty  yards 
from  the  same  spot,  but  which  he  had  not  thought 
of  connecting  in  any  way  with  the  tragical  occur- 
rence, until  the  circumstance  of  the  strip  of  fur 
suggested  the  idea.  A  single  glance  at  the  Indian 
served  to  discover  that  his  wampum  belt  was  gone, 
and  his  knife  and  tomahawk  suspended  from  a  can- 
vass girdle,  which  a  score  of  witnesses  were  ready 
to  prove  had  not  been  the  case  on  the  preceding 
day.  Poor  Chingowska  at  once  recognized  his 
belt,  but  could  furnish  no  other  account  of  its  dis- 
appearance from  his  person  than  the  statement 
that,  having  obtained  rum  from  some  of  the  men 
on  the  previous  evening,  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  missing  his  belt  on  awak- 
ing, had  substituted  the  canvass  one  which  he 
now  wore. 

The  result  of  the  examination  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Simmonds 
and  his  red  friend  for  the  murder.  The  circum- 
stances above  detailed  were  adduced  for  the  pros- 
ecution, and  the  prisoners  were  called  on  for 
their  defence.  It  was  simple,  and  consisted  of  a 
denial  of  having  ever  had  a  quarrel  with  the  de- 
ceased, and  of  having  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  at  all.  The  rumor  of  the 
quarrel  having  been  traced  to  its  source,  it  was  as- 
certained that  Bill  Tuckett  had,  on  the  night  pre- 
vious to  the  day  on  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, observed  to  a  comrade  that  he  feared  some 
bad  work  would  follow  from  the  bitter  language 
and  violent  threats  which  he  had  overheard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  occupants  of  a  hut,  which  he 
pointed  out  as  he  was  passing  along  to  his  own 
quarters.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  time  to  know 
who  the  parties  were  by  whom  the  hut  was  occu- 
pied, but  said  that  the  voices  seemed  somewhat 
familiar  to  his  ear,  though,  from  the  excited  tone 
in  wiiich  they  spoke,  he  could  not  recognize  them 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  name  the  speakers. 
Being  called  on  for  his  evidence  at  the  court-mar- 
tial, he  deposed  to  precisely  the  same  effect,  de- 
clining to  swear  that  the  voices  he  heard  were 
really  those  of  the  three  individuals  in  question, 
but  pointing  out  the  hut  which  they  had  occupied 
as  that  from  which  the  sounds  had  issued  ;  the 
prisoners  themselves  admitting  that  they  and  their 
late  unfortunate  comrade  had  been  its  sole  occu- 
pants from  nightfall  until  sunrise.  In  support  of 
their  denial  of  ever  having  had  a  quarrel,  as  de- 


scribed, with  the  deceased,  they  could  therefore  fur- 
nish no  evidence  whatever  ;  their  own  statement  to 
that  effect  of  course  going  for  little  against  the  tes- 
timony of  a  disinterested  person.  In  support  of 
their  statement  that  they  had  not  been  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  place  in  which  the  murder  had  been 
committed,  however,  Tuckett  was  recalled,  and 
asked  by  the  prisoner  Simmonds  whether  he  had 
not  returned  within  the  lines  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  question,  accompanied 
by  Chingowska,  passing  close  by  the  spot  where 
he,  Tuckett,  was  standing  on  guard  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  camp,  whereas  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  discovered  nearly  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  extremity  1  This  circum- 
stance, if  proved,  would  have  been  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  in  their  favor  when  the  particulars 
of  time  and  distance  were  taken  into  calculation  ; 
but  the  reply  of  Tuckett  at  once  decided  the  case. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  help  my  friends  at  a  pinch," 
said  he  ;  "  but  no  man  passed  my  post  entering 
the  camp  whilst  I  was  on  guard  that  day." 

The  surprise  of  Simmonds  was  unbounded  at 
this  answer  ;  and  even  Chingowska,  who  had  long- 
been  schooled  into  the  habitual  control  of  every 
symptom  of  emotion  on  critical  occasions,  dis 
played  some  marks  of  astonishment.  But  the  ef 
feet  produced  on  the  court  was  fatal  to  the  caust 
of  the  prisoners.  The  apparent  scrupulosity  of 
Tuckett  in  declining  to  swear  positively  that  the 
voices  which  he  had  heard  raised  in  anger,  and 
the  utterance  of  threatening  language,  were  actu 
ally  those  of  the  prisoners  and  the  deceased,  had 
disposed  the  judges  to  attach  considerable  weight 
to  his  testimony  ;  and  the  directness  and  distinct- 
ness of  his  reply  to  the  last  question,  naturally  bore 
down,  in  their  estimation,  all  the  protestations  of 
the  accused  to  the  contrary.  The  circumstance 
of  an  article  of  the  dress  of  each  having  been  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  body  of  the  mur 
dered  man,  with  whom  it  was  believed  they  had 
just  quarrelled,  and  against  whom  they  had  in- 
dulged in  threats  of  vengeance,  would,  of  itself, 
have  weighed  heavily  against  them ;  but  when  to 
this  was  added  the  damning  fact  of  their  having 
attempted  to  establish  an  alibi,  which  was  dis- 
proved by  the  very  witness  whom  they  cited  in  its 
support,  the  court  had  little  hesitation  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  their  charge,  and  sentencing  them  to 
undergo  the  punishment  of  death.  The  evidence 
was  submitted  to  General  Wayne  in  due  course, 
who  approved  of  and  confirmed  both  the  finding 
and  the  sentence. 

Having  made  his  brother  acquainted  with  these 
details,  Charley  Simmonds  stated  that  the  most 
unaccountable  and  mysterious  circumstance  in  the 
entire  transaction,  he  considered  to  be  the  answer 
of  Tuckett  to  his  question  concerning  his  having 
passed  him  while  on  guard  ;  as  not  only  must  he 
have  seen  him,  but  he  had  actually  replied  to  a 
word  of  salutation  which  Simmonds  addressed  to 
him  in  passing — Chingowska  passing  him  in  si- 
lence, in  consequence  of  the  affair  concerning  the 
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rifle.  The  allusion  to  the  rifle  immediately  re- 
called the  threat  of  Tuckett  to  the  memory  of  Tom, 
the  relation  of  which  seemed  to  Charley  to  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  whole  procedure.  The  hope 
of  life  again  sprung  up  within  his  bosom  ;  a  varie- 
ty of  suggestions  were  proposed  and  rejected  ;  and 
Tom  at  length  departed  to  carry  into  execution 
the  only  plan  which  held  out  a  possibility  of  averting 
the  threatened  doom  of  the  condemned,  and  bring- 
ing the  real  assassin  to  justice. 

Proceeding  to  the  quarters  of  the  general,  he 
sought  and  obtained  an  audience,  laid  before  him 
the  suspicions  he  had  formed,  and  the  hopes  he 
entertained  of  being  enabled  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery, and  concluded  by  begging  a  brief  respite  of 
the  sentence,  to  admit  of  his  making  the  exer- 
tions he  proposed.  This  was  at  once  and  deci- 
sively refused.  It  was  clear  that  the  general  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  ;  and 
the  utmost  that  the  petitioner  could  prevail  on 
him  to  grant,  was  permission  for  himself,  and  any 
of  the  troops  he  might  select  as  his  assistants,  to 
pass  into  and  out  of  the  camp,  as  they  might  find 
it  necessary,  during  the  night — the  ordinary  rule 
being,  that  none  should  pass  the  lines  between 
sunset  and  sunrise — with  leave  to  approach  his, 
the  general's,  quarters,  and  have  him  aroused  at 
any  hour  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion, should  he  succeed  in  discovering  anything 
tending  to  demonstrate  the  innocence  of  his  unfor- 
tunate brother. 

Tom's  next  step  was  to  collect  about  a  score 
of  his  brother's  most  intimate  associates,  acquaint 
them  with  the  measures  he  meant  to  adopt,  and 
request  their  cooperation.  Of  course,  the  warm- 
hearted borderers  embarked  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause ;  and  in  a  short  time  Tom  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  accompanied  by  |i  body 
of  friends  whose  zeal,  combined  with  the  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  perseverance  which  the  peculiar  hab- 
its of  the  life  of  the  backwoodsman  naturally  endow 
him  with,  promised  to  do  all  that  could  be  effected 
by  human  agency  towards  securing  the  consum- 
mation of  his  hopes. 

Their  first  care,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  was  to 
ascertain  the  precise  position  occupied  by  the  body 
of  the  deceased  when  first  discovered.  For  this 
purpose  they  induced  the  soldier  who  had  made 
the  discovery  to  accompany  the  party.  Connect- 
ing the  information  obtained  from  him  with  the  fact 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  breast  and  passed 
out  between  the  shoulders,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously ascertained  by  the  examination  of  the  body, 
they  were  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  quarter  from  lohich  the  deadly  missile  had 
first  proceeded,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  of 
the  direction  in  which  it  had  most  probably  contin- 
ued its  course  after  having  perforated  the  person 
of  its  victim.  They  then  dispersed,  and  com- 
menced a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  bark  of  the  neigh- 
boring trees  in  that  direction. 

The  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  examina- 
tion were  of  no  trivial  character.  It  had  scarcely 
commenced  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  night 


descended.  Still,  the  search  most  be  prosecuted, 
or  the  object  of  their  solicitude  be  abandoned  to 
his  fate,  as  he  would  assuredly  expiate  his  imputed 
crime  on  the  gallows  at  daybreak,  if  his  innocence 
were  not  established  in  the  interval.  According- 
ly, pine-wood  torches  were  prepared,  and  each  in- 
dividual of  the  party  bearing  one,  the  work  went 
forward.  But  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and 
still  no  discovery  was  made.  Midnight  approached, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  associates  became  fewer  and 
feebler,  and  some  amongst  them  began  to  calculate 
the  period  that  Charley  Simmonds  had  to  live. 
Still,  they  toiled  on  through  the  livelong  night,  re- 
solved that,  at  all  events,  no  effort  of  theirs  should 
be  wanting  to  avert  the  horrible  fate  which  seemed 
to  await  their  old  companion. 

The  gloom  of  the  eastern  sky  was  still  unvisited 
by  any  symptom  of  the  approaching  day,  though 
some  of  the  young  men  had  already  begun  to  cast 
fearful  glances  at  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  when 
a  loud  and  cheerful  shout  from  one  of  their  number 
speedily  brought  his  companions  to  the  spot.  He 
pointed  to  an  orifice,  the  recent  nature  of  which  was 
evident  from  the  rawness  of  the  timber,  in  the  soft 
trunk  of  a  cotton-wood  tree,  by  probing  which  with 
the  smaller  end  of  a  ramrod,  the  presence  of  a  for- 
eign body  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  was  ascer- 
tained .  The  application  of  the  axe  speedily  extract- 
ed the  object,  on  the  nature  of  which  was  now 
suspended  the  realization  of  all  their  hopes,  and 
which  proved  to  be  as  they  expected — a  leaden  bul- 
let, and  that  with  which,  doubtless,  the  murder  had 
been  committed.  Its  appearance  at  once  demon- 
strated two  things:  the  softness  of  the  cotton-wood 
had  so  little  altered  its  shape,  that  the  ragged  lead 
proved,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  that  it  had 
been  discharged  from  a  grooved  barrel ;  consequent- 
ly it  could  not  have  been  fired  by  Chingowska,  who 
still  carried,  in  default  of  a  better,  the  old  smooth 
bore  which  Tuckett  had  palmed  upon  him  as  al- 
ready recorded ;  whilst  its  size  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  at  once  declared  that  no  rifle  barrel  on  the 
frontier,  save  one,  would  have  admitted  it ;  therefore 
it  could  not  have  been  fired  by  Charley  Simmonds, 
as  he  was  not  the  possessor  of  the  weapon  which 
formed  the  exception. 

In  anticipation  of  this  discovery,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  possible  importance  of  a  moment  of  time,  the 
party  had  brought  with  them  from  the  camp  a 
number  of  horses.  Mounted  on  the  fleetest  of 
these,  Tom  Simmonds  now  swept  along  with  the 
speed  of  light  towards  the  general's  quarters,  for 
life  and  death  indeed  depended  on  the  cast.  His 
tale  was  soon  told,  and  an  order  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  execution  procured — the  general  not 
hesitating  to  grant  it  on  viewing  the  new  features 
which  the  case  presented — and  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, he  placed  the  important  document  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander  of  the  prisoners'  guard, 
as  that  officer  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  over  his 
charge,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  provost-marshal 
according  to  their  sentence  ! 

At  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  General  Wayne 
directed  the  body  of  poor  Benton  to  be  exhumed 
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for  further  examination.  Every  individual,  expe- 
rienced in  gunshot  wounds,  who  viewed  it  pro- 
nounced the  wound  which  traversed  the  body  to 
have  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  inflicted  by  a  rifle 
ball ;  and  now  that  attention  was  directed  to  that 
point,  declared,  with  equal  confidence,  that  it  was 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  orifice  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  largest  buttet  which  a 
gun  of  the  calibre  of  the  ordinary  western  rifle, 
such  as  that  carried  by  Charley  Simmonds,  would 
admit.  With  reference  to  the  wound  in  the  head, 
it  was  well  known  that  Simmonds  never  carried  a 
tomahawk,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  physically  im- 
possible that  it  could  have  been  inflicted  by  that 
of  Chingowska.  The  axes  employed  in  western 
warfare,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  two  kinds — one, 
the  blade  of  which  is  narrow,  and  the  edge  from 
point  to  point,  long  ;  the  other  having  the  face  of 
the  weapon  short,  but  its  depth  from  the  edge  to 
the  eye  considerable.  That  worn  by  Chingowska 
was  of  the  former  kind.  A  blow  from  it  must 
have  produced  an  incision  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  that  which  the  head  of  poor  Benton  exhibited, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  made  one  much  above 
half  its  depth.  On  applying  one  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, however,  partaking  of  the  form  of  the 
wedge  rather  than  the  hatchet,  it  was  found  to  fit 
the  wound  with  the  greatest  exactness,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  blow  had  been  inflicted  by 
a  similar  weapon. 

The  general  inquired  whether  Tuckett  was  ac- 
customed to  use  the  tomahawk  ;  and  on  hearing, 
from  a  score  of  persons  who  were  familiar  with 
his  habits,  that  he  carried  one  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, ordered  him  at  once  to  be  placed  under  ar- 
rest. 

But  that  worthy  had  not  been  disposed  to  await 
the  result  of  the  investigation.  The  camp  was 
searched,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Some 
of  the  heavier  and  less  portable  articles  of  his 
property  were  still  at  his  quarters  ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came plain  that,  having  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
the  rifle  ball,  which  was  certain  to  bring  home  the 
murder  to  his  own  door,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
only  piece  on  the  frontier  that  would  carry  one  of 
the  size,  he  had  at  once  absconded,  taking  with 
him  little  besides  his  arms,  including  the  very  rifle 
which  was  so  essentially  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  his  part  in  the  catastrophe. 

Whilst  the  excitement  was  at  the  highest,  a 
man  arrived  in  camp  who  had  been  absent  on 
leave  since  the  morning  of  the  day,  on  which  the 
murder  was  committed,  and  who  heard  of  the 
tragedy  now  for  the  first  time.  On  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  had 
so  nearly  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  late  prison- 
ers, he  at  once  stated  that,  on  the  evening  previ- 
ous to  his  departure,  he  had  seen  Tuckett  tear  a 
morsel  of  the  fur  from  the  trimming  of  the  hunt- 
ing-shirt of  Charley  Simmonds,  the  latter  having 
thrown  the  garment  aside  while  engaged  in  some 
athletic  exercise.  He  thought  it  odd  of  Tuckett, 
he  said,  but  did  not  interfere,  as  he  considered  it 
no  aifair  of  his.     The  wampum  belt  of  the  Indian 


had  doubtless  been  purloined  whilst  the  owner  lay 
in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication,  and  both  depos- 
ited for  obvious  purposes  in  the  place  where  they 
were  subsequently  discovered. 

Shortly  after  it  was  ascertained  that  Tuckett 
had  absconded,  Chingowska  was  missing  also. 
The  day  passed  away,  but  no  intelligence  concern- 
ing him  could  be  obtained.  The  night  fell,  but 
he  was  still  absent.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  entered  the  camp,  with  the  much- 
prized  rifle  once  more  in  his  possession,  and  at  his 
waist  a  human  scalp,  freshly  torn  from  the  victim's 
head,  depending  from  which,  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual asserted,  was  the  long  coal-black  hair  of 
Bill  Tuckett,  alias  Sam  Staples. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE    INVALID    SEA    VOYAGE. 

When  all  other  remedies  fail,  physicians  recom- 
mend travelling,  a  sea  voyage,  or  some  other  mode 
of  change  of  air,  locality,  and  habits ;  and  such 
changes  often  produce  wonderful  effects  on  the 
system.  Nor  can  this  be  well  explained  in  theory. 
Physicians  know  not  how  it  happens ;  they  pre- 
scribe it  empirically,  and,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
are  guided  by  experience,  not  by  reasoning.  To 
invalids,  there  is  something  at  first  view  in  a  sea 
voyage  repulsive  and  uninviting  ;  but  if  the  ar- 
rangements and  accommodation  are  at  all  tolerable, 
this  feeling  is  soon  got  the  better  of.  To  pass 
from  a  comfortable  home  into  a  ship,  appears  at 
first  unpleasant ;  but  to  pass  from  the  crowded, 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  city  to  the  pure,  expan- 
sive, and  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  ocean,  will  be 
found  a  relief  and  a  pleasure.  Let  us  see  what  is 
the  diflference  of  this  atmosphere  from  the  other, 
and  then  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  debilitated  nervous  person,  one 
whose  digestive  organs  are  out  of  order,  or  worn, 
and  whose  chest,  and  breathing,  and  circulation 
are  constant  sources  of  anxiety  and  annoyance. 

The  sea  air  is  pure  and  uncontaminated.  It  is 
of  a  soft,  equable  temperature — lower  than  that  of 
land  often  is,  it  is  true,  but  not  liable  to  such  sud- 
den changes — never  dry  and  parched  ;  and  rarely, 
except  under  a  tropic  sun,  hot  and  suflTocating. 
It  contains,  in  general,  about  an  equable  portion 
of  moisture — not  too  much — never  in  excess,  as 
is  often  the  case  on  land,  and  never  too  little. 
The  stratum  of  air  next  the  sea  is,  on  the  whole, 
drier  than  that  on  a  corresponding  portion  of  land. 
This  arises  from  certain  laws  of  temperature  and 
evaporation.  Then  its  electric  condition  is  much 
more  uniform — a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
is  generally  imagined.  There  are  no  epidemics, 
influenzas,  plagues,  or  anything  of  the  kind  expe- 
rienced at  sea.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the 
fugitive  and  suflferer  from  such  maladies  finds  him- 
self fairly  out  into  the  ocean,  all  of  them  disap- 
pear. How  seldom  do  we  find  the  sailor,  while 
at  sea,  aflfected  with  any  of  those  maladies  so 
common  on  land,  and  especially  in  cities!  No 
one  but  an  invalid  can  know  or  appreciate  the 
comfort  of  a  sea  atmosphere,  the  increased  ease  of 
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breathing,  the  renewed  vigor  and  elasticity,  the 
absence  of  palpitations,  and  the  sound  sleep  which 
the  monotonous  dashing  and  the  salutary  motion 
of  the  wavy  billows  induce.  To  a  landsman,  to 
be  sure,  the  rolling  motion  at  first  is  not  so  pleas- 
ant ;  but  custom  soon  reconciles  him  to  this  ;  and 
in  certain  cases  this  very  motion  becomes  highly 
beneficial. 

The  sea  air,  we  have  said,  is  pure  and  bracing. 
Instead  of  the  noxious  particles  and  eflJluvia  con- 
stantly floating  about  in  the  city  atmosphere,  and 
the  miasma  not  unfrequent  in  the  rural  plains  and 
valleys,  the  sea  air  is  impregnated  with  a  slight 
proportion  of  saline  matters — common  salt,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  some  others.  Now,  may  not  these 
act  chemically  on  the  system?  And  hence,  proba- 
bly, the  renewed  and  increasing  appetite,  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  secretions,  all  essential  in 
a  state  of  perfect  health.  But  a  sea  voyage  is 
monotonous?  Not  at  all — especially  not  to  the 
invalid.  It  may  be  monotonous  to  a  fox-hunter, 
to  the  owner  of  bullocks,  to  the  cavalry  officer,  to 
the  view-hunter,  ever  on  the  wing,  flitting  about 
for  novelty  ;  but  to  the  invalid,  indisposed  to  much 
bodily  exertion,  inclined  or  obliged  to  live  by  rule, 
and  to  walk,  talk,  and  move  by  square  and  meas- 
ure, where  can  there  be  such  a  place  as  a  snug 
vessel,  where  the  meals,  the  watches,  the  deck 
scrubbings,  and  every  sort  of  work  and  occupation 
is  regulated  by  the  strictest  regard  to  time  ?  To 
the  invalid,  who,  after  one  meal,  spends  half  the 
interval  in  thinking  about  and  anticipating  the 
next,  what  so  delightful  as  dinner  served  up  to  a 
very  minute,  and  cookery,  too,  though  simple,  yet 
of  the  very  best  description  of  its  kind  ?  A  roasted 
potato  never  tasted  anywhere  so  well  as  on  board 
a  ship,  perhaps  the  master-work  of  some  jet-black 
and  shining-faced  negro,  born  with  an  instinct  for 
cooking  yams !  And  what  can  be  more  pjalatable 
than  pea-soup — the  boast  of  all  cabin  boys  ?  Then 
there  is  a  novelty  about  all  naval  operations, 
which  months  of  keen  observation  cannot  fully 
satiate.  The  evolutions  on  deck  aflfbrd  a  never- 
failing  source  of  investigation  ;  the  sails,  and  ropes, 
and  yards,  and  pulleys,  and  gay  ensigns  and  pen- 
dants;  the  human  population — from  the  captain 
down  to  the  black  cook  and  the  urchin  cabin-boy, 
with  all  their  peculiar  actions,  sayings  and  looks — 
afford  exhaustless  studies  to  the  inquisitive  novice. 
Then  the  economy  of  the  cabin — its  furnishings, 
lockers,  berths,  have  all  to  be  scrutinized — its 
storm-windows,  lights,  fireplaces,  mirrors— all  so 
different  from  anything  on  shore ;  and  when  this 
is  exhausted,  an  exploration  of  the  forecastle,  the 
hold,  and  every  corner  and  cranny  of  your  tempo- 
rary prison-house,  will  all  tend  to  supplement  your 
enjoyments. 

A  ship  has  been  called  a  prison ;  but  where  is 
thoiight  so  free  and  expansive  as  when  looking 
around  you  from  the  deck  in  some  calm  and  glow- 
ing evening,  or  in  the  still  hour  of  mid-day  1  It 
is  true  your  actual  sphere  of  vision  is  circum- 
Bcribed  ;  for  looking  on  the  level  sea  from  a  ship's 
deck,  your  circle  does  not  embrace  above  two  or 


three  miles  in  extent ;  yet  how  vast  and  boundless 
a  flight  into  infinite  space  does  not  fancy  suggest 
to  your  mind,  and  what  calm  and  elevating  trains 
of  thought  may  you  not  pursue,  as  hours  on  hours 
glide  on  unheeded  1  But  the  view  is  monotonous, 
it  is  again  affirmed,  and  unvarying  in  its  elements  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  but  the  same  sea  and  sky,  the 
one  touching,  or  appearing  to  terminate  in  the 
other.  But  so  it  is  in  your  country-house,  in  the 
middle  of  that  flat  plain,  or  even  in  your  orna- 
mental cottage,  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  sit- 
uation. All  these  become  monotonous  to  the  dull 
eye  or  the  unidea'd  mind.  But  at  sea,  have  you 
not  all  the  varieties,  as  well  as  on  shore,  of  cloud 
and  sunshine — of  glorious  sunrise  and  splendid 
sunset  ?  Have  you  not  the  calm — the  breeze 
grateful  as  a  cooling  breath,  and  as  an  essential 
sweller  of  your  sails — the  stiff  breeze  curling  the 
green  swelling  waves  into  white  foam,  and  the 
storm  raising  sky  and  ocean  into  awful  sublimity  ? 
People  say  you  cannot  read  at  sea  or  write  much  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Where  are  there  greater 
letter-scribblers,  journal-writers,  or  even  book- 
makers, than  sailors  ?  But  for  an  invalid  much 
reading  or  writing  is  not  necessary,  rather  in- 
jurious. Let  him  divert  his  mind  with  pleasing 
variety,  calm  musings,  and  easy  observation.  The 
great  deep,  far  from  any  shore,  does  not  indeed 
present  many  animated  objects.  It  is  singularly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  larger  kinds  of 
animated  life  ;  but  the  ocean  waters,  even  at  such 
remote  distances  from  land,  still  swarm  with 
minute  beings — the  shining  clios,  the  sailing  pha- 
salias,  and  innumerable  animalcules,  that  will  dis- 
play themselves  before  the  microscopic  lens. 
Then,  too,  may  the  sailor  invalid  become  an  as 
tronomer — watch  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sat 
ellites,  and  learn  how  these  all  serve  to  guide  tht 
mariner's  track  so  surely  through  the  vast  ocean. 
The  daily  reckoning  and  ship's  progress,  the  tak- 
ing of  the  sun's  altitude,  the  approach  to  land, 
indicated  by  the  floating  sea-weeds  and  the  white- 
winged  sea-birds,  that  joyfully  take  their  flights 
around — all  these  are  sources  of  gentle  and  salu- 
tary excitement.  The  very  stepping  on  shore, 
feeling  again  the  tread  of  earth,  seeing  the  trees 
and  green  fields,  the  houses  and  crowds  of  bustling 
citizens,  with  the  consciousness  of  renewed  health 
and  vigor,  are  all  circumstances  so  pleasing  to  the 
invalid,  that  he  will  look  back  on  his  ship  with 
love  and  thankfulness. 


Telegraphic  Light-Houses.— Some  attention 
w^as  drawn,  at  the  last  soiree  of  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  the  exhibition  of  a  model  of  a 
new  light-house,  patented  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
admiralty  of  the  name  of  Wells,  as  an  improvement 
of  Rettie's  invention.  The  great  improvement  is  » 
that  immediately  under  the  ordinary  lamp  or  light,; 
of  three  or  four  feet  high,  another  lantern  of  aboulj 
nine  feet  high,  displaying  a  series  of  the  same  let' 
ters  (N.,  for  instance,  for  Newcastle,  H.  for  Hull, 
and  so  on)  on  its  octagonal  sides,  so  ihat  the  mari- 
ner can  not  only  be  made  aware  of  danger,  but  the 
locality  he  is  approaching.     For  instance,  had  such 
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a  light  bearing  the  letter  D.  been  exhibited  at  Dun- 
drum,  Captain  Hoskins  would  not  have  run  the 
Great  Britain  ashore  on  that  coast,  nor  have  mis- 
taken Dundrum  Bay  for  the  Calf  of  Man.  We 
subjoin  a  passage  from  Mr.  Wells'  description  of 
his  own  invention  :  "  That  light-houses  have  been 
completed  generally  on  the  old  plans,  without  any 
regard  to  the  various  improvements  in  which  the 
mechanical  sciences  abound,  is  a  truth  beyond  con- 
tradiction. They  are  built  generally  so  lofty  that 
the  lights  are  too  far  above  the  eye  of  the  mariner, 
and  being  so  similar  in  their  appearance,  that  sea- 
men are  quite  at  a  loss  to  make  out  their  real  posi- 
tion when  at  sea,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
or  in  a  fog;  added  to  which,  the  modern  improve- 
ment, as  regards  the  one  light  si/stem,  which  is 
being  gradually  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
zones  of  cut  glass  on  the  Phrenelle  principle,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  'very  expensive,  without  the  slightest 
advantage  as  regards  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  but 
with  all  the  uncertainty  while  depending  on  a  sin- 
gle light,  with  the  risk  of  fire,  and  the  chaRce  of 
the  light  going  out,  leaving  all  in  darkness — occur-, 
rences  which  have  frequently  taken  place.  To  ob- 
viate one  of  these  defects  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Wells' 
plan — a  system  by  which  light-houses  may  be 
greatly  improved — and  show  what  they  are  more 
easily — and  where  they  are  situated.  The  want 
of  systematic  arrangement  is  severely  felt  at  pres- 
ent, and  will  be  shown  to  be  remedied  by  this  new 
system,  which  will  afford  certainty  and  security  to 
the  mariner,  and  remove  all  grounds  for  hesitation. 
*  '  Tis  the  few  moments  lost  in  thinking  what  light 
it  is,  that  allows  the  ship  to  be  drawn  by  wind  or  cur- 
rent upon  the  iron-bound  rock,  where  all  are  lost.^  " 

Indurating  Building  Materials. — Our  atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  an  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  indurated  stone,  &c.,  we  were  induced 
to  visit  the  office,  and  among  the  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  day  by  which  materials  of  the 
most  humble  pretensions  in  works  of  art  are  ren- 
dered of  the  utmost  utility — the  most  refractory 
substances  made  to  bend  to  the  power  of  scientific 
research,  and  many  productions,  which  have  for 
ages  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  brought  into 
most  extensive  usefulness — we  know  of  none  by 
which  a  more  extraordinary,  not  to  say  magical, 
metamorphosis  is  effected,  than  the  operation  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  by  which  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  Bath,  Caen,  and  other  soft  stone, 
chalk,  wood,  pasteboard,  and,  in  fact,  any  other 
material,  is  rendered  hard  as  metal,  receiving  the 
most  brilliant  polish,  and  made  absolutely  imperish- 
able from  atrtiospheric  action,  vermin,  &c. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  patent  can  be  applied 
are  innumerable.  The  first  idea  of  the  patentee 
was  the  induration  of  the  softer  and  more  common 
and  almost  useless  stones  for  the  purpose  of  pav- 
ing ;  but  so  complete  was  his  success  that  he  soon 
took  a  loftier  view,  and  has  rendered  the  operation 
not  only  applicable  to  all  common  purposes  for 
wliich  stone  and  slates  are  used  in  building — such 
as  paving,  both  internal  and  external,  window  sills, 
cisterns,  fittings  of  dairies,  &c. — but  now  applies 
the  operation  to  all  the  higher  works  of  art.  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  casts  of  the  most  elaborate  designs,  in 
bust,  relievos,  architectural  ornaments,  fonts  and 
ornamental  flooring  for  churches,  trellis  work  for 
balconies,  ornamental  inkstands,  &c.,  are  rendered 
imperishable  by  the  operation  of  the  elements,  and 


hard  and  tough  as  metal.  Sculptors  who  may  so 
choose  may  work  in  Bath  or  Caen  stone,  or  even 
chalk,  and  the  production  will  be  rendered  superior 
to  marble ;  and  in  all  these  operations  the  finest 
edges  of  the  cuttings  are  preserved,  and  not  a 
chisel  mark  is  lost. 

Inspecting  specimens  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  works, 
we  were  shown  a  slab,  of  soft  fine  sandstone  from 
Tunbridge  Wells— so  soft  that  it  might  be  rubbed 
into  powder  by  the  hand — rendered  hard  as  granite, 
and  rung  like  a  bell ;  numerous  plaster  of  Paris  or- 
naments and  busts,  metamorphosed  into  bronze, 
granite,  and  party-colored  marbles — drain,  water, 
and  gas  pipes,  made  from  Bath  stone,  chalk,  or 
paper,  hard  as  granite,  and  polished  internally  like 
marble ;  in  fact,  the  results  of  the  operations  are 
most  extraordinary. — London  Mining  Journal,  for 
April. 

"  The  Anglo-Saxon." — It  is  a  fact  well  worthy 
of  notice,  that  "The  Anglo-Saxon,"  the  phono- 
typic  newspaper  published  in  this  city  by  Andrews 
&  Boyle,  has  attained  the  extraordinary  circulation 
of  six  thousand,  weekly,  in  little  more  than  one 
year  since  its  establishment.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  boldest  attempts  at  innovation  on  a  large 
scale  that  we  have  ever  known,  and  is,  so  far,  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  most  successful.  Phonotypy 
and  phonography  together,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  *'  the  Language  Reform,"  or  "  the  Writing  and 
Spelling  Reformation."  We  have  heretofore  spoken 
approvingly  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  movement ;  but,  apart  from  its  merits, 
the  fact  that  a  family  newspaper  in  the  English 
language,  printed  in  an  entirely  new  system  of 
spelling  words,  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-two  let- 
ters, instead  of  the  twenty-six  old  stagers  which 
have  served  our  forefathers,  is  liberally  sustained, 
and  that  its  circulation  is  rapidly  increasing,  is  in- 
disputably one  of  the  most  striking  and  singular 
phenomena  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sheet 
itself  is  one  of  the  "  curiosities  of  literature."  To 
the  uninformed  eye,  it  may  seem  the  absurdest 
thing  imaginable  ;  but  the  reputation  of  its  conduct- 
ors Ifor  scholarship,  the  fact  that  their  labors  are 
not  only  approved  and  sanctioned,  but  warmly  ad- 
vocated, by  some  of  the  most  learned  societies  and 
individuals  in  the  country,  and  by  many  of  those 
most  interested  in  education,  together  with  the  suc- 
cess which  accompanies  the  undertaking,  should  at 
least  render  those  who  have  not  thoroughly  studied 
its  principles  and  understood  its  advantages,  some- 
what modest  in  condemning  it. 

Phonography,  a  kind  of  rapid  and  scientific  short 
hand,  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  verbatim  report 
ing,  and  even  for  letter-writing.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  perfect  system  of  writing  ever  invented 
The  most  obvious  and  immediate  use  of  phonotypy, 
is  its  influence  in  correcting  false  habits  of  pronun 
ciation.  A  year's  reading  of"  The  Anglo-Saxon," 
for  this  purpose  only,  must  be  worth  far  more,  as 
a  means  of  family  education,  than  its  subscription 
price  of  two  dollars,  and  even  more  than  years  of 
systematic  study  devoted  to  pronouncing  dictiona- 
ries. Children  read  the  paper  at  once,  prompted 
by  mere  curiosity  at  its  novelty ;  and  incidentally 
they  learn  the  true  pronunciation  of  every  word  in 
the  language — phonotypy  being  an  exact  represen- 
tation of  speech.  We  wish  the  enterprising  editors 
and  conductors  of"  The  Anglo-Saxon"  even  more 
triumphant  success  in  future. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 
A    JOURNEY   FROM    SHIRAZ    TO    THE    PERSIAN 

GULF, 

WITH    AN    ACCOUNT    OF   GAZELLE-HUNTING    ON    THE 

PLAIN  OF  BUSHIRE.       BY  THE  HON.  C.  S.  SAVILE. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  we  took  our  departure 
from  Shiraz.  Our  first  day's  journey  lay  along  a 
circuitous  defile  leading  through  the  lofty  moun- 
tains wh'ch  bound  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  Shiraz ;  so  rugged  was  the  road  along 
which  lay  our  course,  that  it  was  not  until  long 
after  sunset  that  we  arrived  at  Cawal,  a  small  and 
solitary  village,  hine  fursuks  (about  thirty-two 
miles)  distant  from  Shiraz.  The  howling  and 
squalling  of  the  wolves  and  jackals  commenced 
immediately  after  dark,  and  continued  without  in- 
termission during  the  night. 

The  following  morning,  when  about  a  fursuk 
from  Cawal,  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  very 
rapid  river,  which  we  crossed  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  in  such  a  ruinous  state,  that  it  appeared 
scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  our  mules. 
It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  it  was  passable, 
as  it  would  have  been  completely  impossible  for 
us  to  have  forded  the  river,  on  account  of  its  ra- 
pidity and  depth.  We  now  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  steep  and  rocky  cotall,  (mountain-pass,) 
where  we  breakfasted  beneath  some  almond-trees 
in  full  blossom.  A  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers 
grew  upon  this  spot,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
lovely  I  had  seen  since  leaving  "  the  smiling 
Georgia."  Having  finished  our  meal,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  ascend  the  pass,  which  was  rendered  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  by  the  steepness  and 
ruggedness  of  the  rocks. 

On  arriving  at  the  central  point  of  the  cotall, 
we  came  upon  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cata- 
racts I  had  ever  beheld  ;  it  was  of  greater  breadth 
and  depth  than  the  falls  of  the  Rhine ;  the  scene, 
indeed,  was  most  imposing,  and  the  noise  of  the 
waters  almost  deafening.  On  descending  upon  the 
plain  we  were  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm,  the 
terrible  eflfects  of  which  will  remain  forever  en- 
graved upon  my  memory.  For  about  half-an-hour 
there  was  some  interval  between  the  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  peals  of  thunder,  but  at  length 
the  storm  broke  just  over  our  heads.  The 
heavens  became  one  blaze  of  fire,  while  crash  fol- 
lowed crash  so  rapidly,  that  not  even  a  momentary 
pause  ensued  between  the  peals. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to  ascend  a 
cotall,  in  comparison  to  which  the  mountain-passes 
we  had  previously  crossed  were  as  level  plains. 
After  great  toiling  we  arrived  at  the  summit,  to 
look  down  from  which  made  us  giddy.  We  de- 
scended, however,  in  safety  to  the  valley  below, 
thanks  to  the  surefooted ness  of  our  excellent 
horses,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Firousa- 
bad,  a  village  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
date-groves.  The  inhabitants  were  most  civil  and 
hospitable,  and  having  conducted  us  to  an  excel- 
lent lodging,  they  supplied  us  with  milk,  rice, 
and  dates.  The  sheik  soon  afterwards  paid  us  a 
▼isit.     He  was  an  Arab  of  exceedingly  agreeable 


address,  and  informed  us  that  we  were  the  first 
Faringees  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  an  antiquary 
to  remain  a  few  months  at  Firousabad,  as  it  pre- 
sents numerous  appearances  of  having  in  former 
days  been  a  place  of  great  importance,  size,  and 
strength.  There  are  a  quantity  of  ruins  around  it, 
bearing  many  signs  and  marks  of  fortifications,  of 
which  several  watch-towers  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  village  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains,  exceedingly  difficult  of  access, 
and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water. 

Shortly  after  resuming  our  journey  we  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  or  rather  mountain 
torrent,  the  bridge  across  which  having  been 
washed  away,  we  attempted  to  ford  it  in  several 
places,  but  without  success,  as  it  was  far  out  of 
the  depths  of  our  horses,  and  the  stream  was  of 
such  force  and  velocity  that  to  have  essayed  swim- 
ming across  would  have  been  madness.  Just  as 
we  were  beginning  to  despair  of  getting  across 
that  day,  and  were  about  to  retrace  our  steps  to- 
wards Firousabad,  we  espied  some  peasants  on  the 
opposite  bank,  whom  having  hailed,  they  directed 
us  to  a  ford  about  a  mile  down  the  stream.  The 
passage,  however,  was  not  performed  without  dan- 
ger, and  we  were  near  losing  all  our  baggage- 
mules. 

We  had  ridden  for  several  hours  along  the 
plain  when,  just  as  we  were  passing  by  a  small 
grove  of  dwarf  oaks,  we  started  a  wild  boar,  and 
as  our  guns  were  slung  over  our  shoulders,  we 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  chasing  it,  and 
away  we  gallopped  in  pursuit.  I  soon  succeeded 
in  heading  the  monster,  and  in  lodging  a  ball  in 
his  back,  which  did  not  appear  to  take  much  efifect. 
One  of  our  Persian  servants  now  rode  up,  when 
the  boar  suddenly  wheeling  round,  charged  furi- 
ously at  the  steed,  which  was  only  just  saved,  by 
the  admirable  horsemanship  of  the  rider,  from 
having  its  legs  ripped  up.  The  Persian,  having 
wheeled  round,  came  again  to  the  attack,  and  fir- 
ing, the  ball  broke  the  foreleg  of  the  grisly  brute, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  wounds,  held  on  at  a 
rapid  pace.  I  had,  however,  by  this  time  pro- 
cured a  spear  from  another  of  the  servants,  and 
having  again  come  up  with  the  boar,  I  made  a 
thrust  at  his  left  shoulder,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  pierce  him  to  the  heart,  when  he  fell  over  with 
such  force  that  the  weapon  snapped  in  my  hand. 

The  scenery  of  the  extensive  plain  over  which 
we  were  journeying  was  most  beautiful,  and  plen- 
tifully wooded  with  almond-trees  and  dwarf  oaks. 
Some  of  the  neighboring  mountains  were  covered 
to  the  very  summit  with  these  species  of  tree, 
which  prevented  them  from  having  that  barren  and 
rugged  appearance  common  to  the  hills  of  the 
northern  and  central  provinces  of  Persia.  Quan- 
tities of  rhododendron  grew  around,  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  artificial  shrubberies  to  portions 
of  our  route. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Firousabad  we 
crossed  another  cotall  covered  with  stunted  wood 
and  luxuriant  grasses,  and  having  descended  to 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains,  we  breakfasted 
near  a  rivulet  flowing  through  a  small  wood.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  thousands  of  flowers, 
and  looked  like  a  richly-ornamented  carpet  fresh 
from  the  looms  of  Hamadan  or  Yezd.  The  cli- 
mate was  very  much  warmer  than  that  of  Shiraz, 
as  we  were  fast  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  plain  on  which  we  were  now  travelling  was 
dotted  with  the  black  tents  of  many  Eliaut  en- 
campments. For  several  hours  after  sunset  we 
rode  along,  lighted  by  a  most  brilliant  moon,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  we  halted  at  one  of  the  tents 
just  mentioned,  where  we  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  milk  and  eggs,  and  having  reposed  for  a 
while,  we  again  resumed  our  journey. 

The  Eliauts,  or  wandering  tribes  of  Persia, 
resemble  the  Turcomans,  but  are  much  more  civil- 
ized. They  have  often  been  described,  and  one 
good  picture  serves  for  all,  for  they  are  little  sub- 
ject to  change  ;  and,  while  every  tradition,  and 
every  work  on  the  ancient  history  of  Persia,  proves 
that  many  of  its  more  southern  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  mountains  of  Kerman  and 
Lauristan,  have  been  nomade  or  wandering  tribes 
from  time  immemorial,  we  find  in  the  Turkish 
Eliauts,  who  have  overrun  the  northern  provinces, 
the  language,  the  habits,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Tartar  race,  to  which  they  belong.  The  qual- 
ities most  prized  amongst  these  tribes  are  courage 
\n  men  and  chastity  in  women. 

About  midnight  we  arrived  at  an  isolated  village, 
where  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night,  hav- 
ing, during  the  course  of  that  day's  route,  performed 
the  distance  of  fifteen  fursuks,  without  counting 
the  ground  gone  over  during  the  chase  after  the 
wild  boar. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  crossed  anoth- 
er cotall,  and  then  breakfasted  at  an  Eliaut  encamp- 
ment, where  our  wants  were  attended  to  by  some 
very  handsome  women,  whose  bright  black  eyes 
and  cheerful  countenances  helped  to  enliven  the 
repast. 

Our  route,  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day, 
lay  along  a  valley  covered  with  trees  and  thick 
crops  of  barley  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle.  The 
surrounding  country  was  green  to  the  very  moun- 
tain tops,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  riding 
over  a  magnificent  carpet  of  various  hues  and  colors. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  get 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  a  large  antelope, 
which  I  killed  with  a  shot  from  my  rifle.  This 
was  a  much  more  valuable  prize  to  us  than  the 
wild  boar  of  the  previous  day,  as  Mussulmans  have 
no  scruples  with  regard  to  the  flesh  of  the  deer. 

In  the  evening,  we  halted  at  a  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  consisted  partly  of  Arabs,  partly 
of  Persians.  The  chief  or  sheik  paid  us  a  very 
long  visit.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  extremely 
talkative.  Among  other  topics  he  introduced  that 
of  Hindostan,  which  country  he  had  seen  a  little  of, 
some  thirty  years  previously.  His  notions,  how- 
ever, of  geography  were  very  imperfect,  and  all 
our  explanations  could  not  make  him  comprehend 
that  England  was  not  in  India ;  and  although  he 


was  too  polite  to  say  so,  he  evidently  did  not  give 
the  slightest  credence  to  our  assertions  of  London 
(which  he  knew  very  well  by  name)  being  more 
than  four  months'  sea  voyage  from  Calcutta. 

The  villagers  having  by  some  chance  heard  that 
one  of  our  party  was  a  hakim,  (doctor,)  began  im- 
mediately to  flock  to  the  house  at  which  we  were 
lodging,  and  bring  in  their  sick  brethren.  One  of 
the  first  invalids  whose  case  came  under  examina- 
tion was  an  old  man,  for  whom  the  doctor  pre- 
scribed a  moderate  use  of  wine.  Now  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  indeed  all  fermented  liquors,  are 
rigorously  forbidden  to  Mussulmans  by  the  law  of 
their  prophet ;  but  should  it  be  prescribed  by  a 
hakim,  a  dispensation  can  be  granted  by  a  moolah, 
(Persian  Mahometan  priest.)  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, was  the  remedy  bruited  abroad,  than  every 
one  present  seemed  to  have  been  seized  with  ill- 
ness, and  many  persons  of  both  sexes  pushed  them- 
selves forward,  complaining  of  low  spirits,  cramps 
in  the  stomach,  and  general  debility,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  wished-for  dispensation  ;  for  the 
love  of  wine  and  money,  and  the  gratification  of 
their  sensual  passions,  are  the  prominent  features 
in  the  Persian  character.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  villagers  had  ever  be- 
held a  Frank  hakim  ;  and  as  in  the  East  the  medical 
skill  of  Europeans  is  magnified  to  a  degree  almost 
beyond  belief,  our  arrival  occasioned  a  most  intense 
degree  of  excitement  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
usually  quiet  spot.  Much  curiosity  was  also  raised 
by  our  guns  ;  some  debating,  however,  took  place 
about  their  being  fit  for  use,  as  several  veterans 
considered  them  as  serviceable  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment only,  notwithstanding  we  bore  with  us  a 
trophy  in  the  body  of  the  antelope  I  had  shot  that 
afternoon.  To  convince  the  good  people  of  their 
error,  we  took  our  fire-arms  into  the  open  air,  and, 
having  loaded  some  of  them  with  shot  and  the  re- 
mainder with  ball,  we  fired  the  former  at  some 
sparrows  seated  upon  a  tree  at  a  short  distance, 
and  made  considerable  havoc  among  them.  This 
exploit  caused  great  admiration,  which  was  in- 
creased to  absolute  wonder,  when  we  fired  some 
bullets  into  a  wooden  board  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  yards.  What  most,  however,  surprised 
the  villagers  was  the  depth  to  which  the  balls  had 
penetrated.  Our  firearms  were  now  lauded  to  the 
skies,  and  various  hints  were  given  that  a  present 
of  a  gun  would  be  most  acceptable,  as  it  would 
serve  to  kill  the  wolves  that  infested  the  country 
during  the  winter  ;  and  much  sadness  appeared  on 
the  visages  of  all,  when  we  replaced  the  much  de- 
sired firearms  in  our  lodging,  without  replying  to 
the  numerous  hints  given,  the  usual  Persian  phrase 
of  "  It  is  not  mine,  but  yours." 

I  had  been  asleep  for  about  two  hours,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise,  which  seemed  to 
be  occasioned  by  some  one  stealthily  creeping  along 
the  room.  On  my  crying  out  "  Who  is  there?" 
I  received  no  answer,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
noise  ceased.  Having,  however,  my  suspicions 
aroused,  I  struck  a  light,  and  made  a  narrow  search 
through  the  chamber,  when,  on   looking  behind* 
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some  yekdons  (large  trunks)  and  saddle-bags,  I 
discovered  a  man  concealed  there.  I  immediately 
grappled  with  him,  when  he  drew  his  cummar  and 
made  a  stab  at  me,  which  fortunately  missed  my 
breast,  and  but  slightly  wounded  me  in  the  left 
shoulder.  Seizing  hold  of  the  armed  hand  of  the 
miscreant,  I  raised  an  alarm,  when  my  companions 
and  our  servants  came  to  my  assistance  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  robber  was  securely  bound  with 
cords.  On  seaching  his  person,  we  found  a  brace 
of  pistols  and  a  bag  of  keraunies,  which  he  had 
just  stolen  from  a  portmanteau.  The  man  now 
beseeched  us  to  let  him  go,  swearing  by  Allah  and 
Ali  that  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
again.  As,  however,  he  had  added  an  attempt  at 
assassination  to  that  of  robbery,  we  kept  him  a 
prisoner  until  daylight,  and  then  conducted  him 
before  the  sheik,  who  of  course  appeared  most  in- 
dignant at  what  had  happened,  and  talked  of  send- 
ing him  to  Shiraz  for  execution. 

During  the  whole  of  this  day,  which  was  the  first 
of  April,  we  found  the  weather  excessively  hot,  as 
we  were  fast  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  were  besides  in  a  very  southern  latitude.  The 
country  over  which  we  rode  was  at  times  exceed- 
ingly rocky  and  precipitous,  but  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  verdure  of  the  most  luxuriant  fresh- 
ness, and  variegated  with  innumerable  flowers. 
Here  was  a  spot  for  a  botanist  to  revel  in  !  for 
such  an  one  would  be  continually  discovering  plants 
hitherto  unknown  to  European  Linnaeus. 

In  the  course  of  our  day's  journey,  we  passed 
by  many  date  groves,  which  give  a  very  picturesque 
appearance  to  any  spot  on  which  they  grow.  Dates 
are  so  plentiful  here,  that  the  natives  feed  their 
horses  upon  them. 

The  following  morning,  having  ridden  for  sev- 
eral hours  under  a  very  hot  sun,  we  came  upon  a 
beautiful  mountain  stream,  the  very  sight  of  which 
refreshed  our  thirsty  souls.  But,  alas  !  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters  ;  for,  upon  taking  a  long  draught, 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  poisoned,  for  nothing  was 
ever  more  nauseous  or  bitter  than  the  waters  of 
this  stream,  which  seemed  a  combination  of  Ep- 
som, Cheltenham,  Harrowgate,  and  every  other 
spa  that  has  existed  since  the  world  began.  Every 
stream  we  now  passed  was  of  the  same  flavor ; 
and,  although  almost  raging  from  the  effects  of 
thirst,  we  were  unable  to  appease  our  sufferings, 
as  no  villages  lay  along  our  path.  All  we  could 
do,  therefore,  was  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  patience, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  we  came 
upon  an  Eliaut  encampment,  where  we  procured 
some  goat's  milk,  which  appeared  to  our  parched 
throats  like  a  draught  from  the  goblet  of  Hebe,  al- 
though it  was  brought  to  us  by  a  hideous 'old 
crone. 

In  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  of  almost  perpendicular  steepness,  to  de- 
scend which  appeared,  at  first  sight,  totally  im- 
practicable. We  reached  the  base,  however,  in 
safety,  though  not  without  having  undergone  much 
fatigue  and  incurred  great  danger.  All  the  cotalls 
1  had  previously  passed  over,  excepting  that  to  the 


north  of  Firousabad,  were  as  gentle  descents  in. 
comparison  ;  and  it  was  to  our  great  joy  that  we 
were  informed  that  it  was  the  last  mountain  pass 
we  should  meet  with,  as  we  were  nearly  on  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  within  six  fursuks  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Having  reached  the  base  of  the  precipice,  "we 
perceived  at  a  short  distance  some  Eliaut  tents,  to 
which  we  proceeded  and  requested  a  lodging  for 
the  night.  We  were,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  nomade  tribes,  most  hospitably  treated, 
and  the  best  of  their  simple  fare  was  laid  out  be- 
fore us.  The  condition  of  these  Eliauts  was  far 
from  being  as  happy  as  that  of  the  wandering 
races  we  had  hitherto  encountered  ;  for  although 
they  were  encamped  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  they  were  deprived  of  that  chief  neces- 
sity of  life,  good  water.  Their  situation  was  that 
of  Tantalus,  for  they  were  surrounded  on  all  .sides 
by  limpid  streams,  of  which  they  were  unable  to 
drink  from  their  brackishness.  Rain-water  col- 
lected in  pits  formed  their  sole  resource,  excepting 
during  the  autumnal  months,  when  melons  and 
other  juicy  fruits  abound.  Their  cattle,  however, 
drink  of  the  brackish  waters,  without  sustaining 
any  injury. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  compare  one  pass 
with  another  ;  and  indeed,  after  having  for  the  first 
time  crossed  any  celebrated  range  of  hills,  one 
naturally  calls  to  mind  the  journeys  which  one  may 
have  made  across  other  mountains,  and  the  com- 
parative interest  with  which  such  routes  have  been 
attended. 

I  have  never  crossed  either  Mount  Cenis  or  the 
Simplon  :  I  cannot,  therefore  speak  of  them.  The 
most  celebrated  passes  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are — St.  Gotthard,  Mount  Albula,  the  pass  by 
the  source  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  the 
Breuner,  the  limb  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees  from  Perpignan  to  Catalonia,  from 
Gavarnie  by  the  Breche  de  Roland  to  Arragon, 
some  of  the  mountain  passes  of  Norway,  the 
Spanish  Sierras,  the  Caucasus,  the  northern  El- 
borz  between  Meanah  and  Casvin,  and  the  stupen- 
dous cotalls  in  the  south  of  Persia,  which  I  have 
just  described.  Now,  it  may  appear  singular  that 
of  these  the  lower  passages  should  be  the  finest ; 
yet  so  it  is,  in  my  estimation.  Mount  Albula  and 
the  Breche  de  Roland  are  certainly  lower  than  St. 
Gotthard,  and  yet  their  features  are  more  striking. 
And  the  truth  is,  that  besides  the  causes  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  arising  from  diversity  in  confor- 
mation and  surface,  the  very  lowness  is  itself  the 
chief  cause  of  superiority.  Nor  is  this  apparent 
paradox  difficult  to  explain  ;  for  where  a  road  trav- 
erses the  summit  of  a  mountain,  there  cannot  be 
precipices  above  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  road  is 
necessarily  led  over  the  highest  part  of  the  range, 
is  itself  a  proof  that  it  is  not  indented  by  those 
deep  valleys,  clefts,  and  ravines,  which,  did  they 
exist,  would  permit  the  route  to  be  conducted 
across  at  a  lower  elevation.  Where  a  road  tra\ 
erses  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  views  may 
certainly  be    extensive  ;    but    they  must   greatW 
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3rield  in  sublimity  to  those  which  are  presented 
where  the  road  conducts  the  traveller  through  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  among  its  deep  recesses, 
its  forests  and  cataracts. 

Looking  back  and  upward  to  the  mountains  I 
had  just  travers'^d,  the  different  passes  I  have  just 
enumerated  were  successively  recalled  to  my 
mind  ;  I  again  contemplated,  as  it  were,  the  rocky 
grandeur  and  desolation  of  Mount  Albula  and  the 
Northern  Elborz  ;  the  icy  horrors  of  the  Breche 
de  Roland  ;  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Rhte- 
tian  Alps :  the  wide  pastures  of  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
with  its  fields  of  purple  iris  ;  the  gloomy  sublimi- 
ty of  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Scandinavia  and 
the  inhospitable  Caucasus  ;  the  arid  desert,  and 
far-up  solitudes  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  and  the 
rich  variegated  carpet  that  overspreads  the  passes 
of  the  western  Pyrenees.  More  sublime  than 
some  of  these,  more  beautiful  than  others,  the 
mountain-passes  between  Shiraz  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  have  their  own  peculiar  charms  ;  they  could 
easily  bear  a  comparison  with  the  western  Pyr- 
enees, and  hold  an  equal,  and  even  superior,  place 
in  my  memory  with  the  passes  of  Switzerland. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  after  a  short  ride  over 
some  uneven  ground,  we  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Bushire,  when,  leaving 
our  mules  and  baggage  to  follow  us,  we  pushed 
on  rapidly,  intending  to  arrive  at  Bushire  early  in 
the  day.  The  weather  was  almost  broiling  ;  in- 
deed, I  had  never  hitherto  felt  such  heat  during 
the  same  season  of  the  year. 

We  had  arrived  within  four  fursuks  of  our  jour- 
ney's end,  when  we  perceived  before  us  a  very 
large  encampment,  some  of  the  tents  forming 
which,  were  of  the  most  gorgeous  appearance. 
At  this  moment,  several  horsemen  came  up  and 
informed  us  that  the  Prince-Governor  of  Bushire 
had  sent  them  to  us  with  an  invitation.  We  ac- 
cordingly accompanied  the  messengers  to  the  roy- 
al tent,  where  we  were  most  graciously  received 
by  the  prince,  who  was  seated  on  some  magnifi- 
cent cushions  of  cachemere.  He  was  a  very 
handsome,  fine-looking  young  man,  of  about  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  the  eldest  son, 
by  his  chief  wife,  of  Hussein  Meerza,  Farmoon 
Farmah  of  Shiraz,  and  son  of  Falh  Ali,  King  of 
Persia.  His  royal  highness  had  been  for  several 
days  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  on  the  following  morning  to  Bushire.  He 
invited  us  to  stay  that  night  with  him,  and  to  ac- 
company him  afterwards  on  his  return  home- 
wards, informing  us  at  the  same  time  that  we 
should  enjoy  some  excellent  gazelle-hunting  and 
hawking  on  the  way.  Although  we  were  much 
fatigued  with  our  long  and  tedious  journey  from 
Shiraz,  we  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  the  more 
willingly,  as  we  were  aware  that  it  would  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  royal  eastern 
hunt  in  all  its  splendor.  Hussein  Ali  Meerza,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  prince,  entertained  us 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  most  hospitably, 
and  did  us  the  honor  of  personally  conducting  us 
over  his  hunting  and  hawking  establishment,  which 
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consisted  of  above  a  hundred  fine  Arab  horses, 
eighty-four  greyhounds,  and  ninety  three-hawks, 
besides  a  quantity  of  yahoos  (hacks)  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  use  of  the  camp-followers.  In 
the  evening  he  ordered  out  his  body-guard  to  prac- 
tise at  a  mark,  which  consisted  of  a  large  he-goat 
placed  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards'  distance 
from  the  marksmen,  who  fired  with  huge,  un- 
wieldy matchlocks,  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be  used  without 
a  rest.  The  men  shot  tolerably  well,  several  balls 
striking  the  ground  close  to  the  goat.  Two  to- 
finckchis  hit  the  stake  to  which  the  animal  was 
tied,  which  pleased  the  prince  so  much  that  he 
immediately  ordered  a  kalaat  (dress  of  honor)  to 
be  given  to  each.  Having  returned  with  us  to  his 
tent,  he  directed  a  bottle  to  be  placed  at  a  hundred 
paces  distant  at  which  he  fired  about  twenty  shots  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  prove  himself  a  very  good 
marksman,  or  rather  the  rifle  he  used  was  so  very 
unwieldy,  that  he  did  not  go  near  the  mark.  The 
prince,  although  evidently  somewhat  annoyed  at 
the  ill-success  of  his  attempts,  laughed  at  his  awk- 
wardness, as  he  termed  it,  and  asked  us  to  try  our 
skill.  Upon  which,  having  sent  for  one  of  my  ri- 
fles, I  was  fortunate  enough  to  break  three  bottles 
in  as  many  shots  ;  but,  in  order  that  his  royal  high- 
ness should  not  be  vexed  at  being  beaten  by  me,  I 
hinted  to  him  that  his  want  of  success  was  owing  ' 
to  the  hardness  of  his  gun-locks,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  make  a  trial  of  my  rifle.  Whethei. 
it  was  the  result  of  accident,  or  that  he  was  really 
a  better  shot  than  I  gave  him  credit  for,  he  hit  the- 
mark  at  the  third  shot,  and  appeared  .so  delighted- 
with  the  gun,  that  I  could  not  help  making  use  of 
the  sentence,  "  It  is  not  mine,  but  yours."  In- 
return  for  this  present,  Hussein  Ali  Meerza  sent  me- 
afterwards,  a  beautiful  Nedjee  Arab,  perfectly 
white,  and  which,  I  believe,  became  in  the  follow- 
ing year  one  of  the  chief  favorites  of  the  Bombay 
,turf,  to  which  city  it  was  taken  by  an  Arab  horse- 
dealer,  to  whom  I  sold  the  animal  on  quitting- 
Persia. 

Around  the  royal  tent  were  pitched  several  oth- 
ers, belonging  to  the  chief  khans  and  meerzas  of 
the  province.     The  assemblage  of  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians, composing  the  retinue,  was  very  numerous, 
and  presented  more  the  appearance  of  an  army  on 
a  campaign,  than  that    of  a    hunting-party.     A 
traveller  in  the  east  can,  indeed,  easily  understand' 
how  Nimrod   of  old,  "  who  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before   the  Lord,"  became   a   powerful  monarch. 
The  most  warlike  Persian  kings  have  always  been 
great  hunters.      The  illustrious  eunuch,  Aga  Ma- 
hommed,  uncle  and  predecessor  to  Fath  Ali,  was: 
the  best  horseman  and  most  expert  marksman  of 
his  day,  as  well   as  being  the   best   general,  the 
most  valiant  warrior  and  the  ablest  statesman. 

After  sunset,  the  prince  sent  for  his  musicians,, 
who  played  and  sang  before  us  for  several  hours. 
One  of  their  songs  was  composed  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Littlejohn,  general  of  the  forces  at  Shiraz,  and  was 
replete  with  praises  of  his  great  martial  deeds  and 
military  skill.     The  performers,  indeed,  with  all 
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the  license  of  Persian  poetry,  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  that  Zaul  and  Rustum  were  great  heroes — the 
very  fathers  of  heroes,  but  that  their  exploits  were 
as  dirt  compared  to  those  of  the  brave,  lion-heart- 
ed, eagle-eyed  Faringee,  whose  voice  was  as  the 
winds  of  heaven,  whose  appearance  was  that  of 
Eusoff,  whose  limbs  were  as  graceful  as  those  of 
an  antelope,  whose  strength  was  as  that  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  whose  agility  was  that  of  a  Goorkhur." 
On  the  following   morning,  we  started,  before 
('aylight,  for  Bushire,  in  company  with  the  prince. 
Horsemen   had  been  previously  sent  forward,  in 
different  directions,  to  look  out  for  the  haunts  of 
the  gazelles,  and  after  we  had  proceeded  for  about 
a  fursuk,  news  was  brought  that  several  of  those 
animals  were  close  at  hand.     The  arrangements 
for  the  chase  were  now  so  managed,  that  we  soon 
surrounded  the  destined  prey  by  a  very  large  cir- 
cle.    The  signal  was  then  given,  hawks  were  cast, 
and  dogs  loosed,  and  away  we  galloped  as  fast  as 
our  horses  could  carry  us.     The  manner  in  which 
the  hawks  attack  the  antelope  is  most  remarkable, 
for  immediately  on  the  bird  being  let  free,  it  singles 
out  a  deer,  and  having  overtaken  it,  perches  upon 
its  head  and  flaps  its  wings  over  the  eyes  of  the 
animal,  until  it  is  so  blinded   and    baffled  in  its 
anovements,  that  the  dogs  can  come  up  and  pull  it 
•down.     In  this  manner  about  a  dozen   gazelles 
\    were  killed,  when,  the  rifle  being  brought  into 
play,  the  hunt  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  as 
.the  hunters  were  too  much  engrossed  in  the  sport 
to  take  heed  of  where  their  shots  might  strike,  in 
case  of  their  missing  the  gazelles  they  fired  at, 
ithe  amusement  was  not  unattended  with  danger. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  all   went   off,  for 
^some  time,  without  any  further  accident  than  the 
wounding  of  several   horses  and  dogs,  when  an 
;  adventure  occurred  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness, 
and   which,  but  for  the  promptitude  of  oriental 
j  justice,  might  have  been  forever  enveloped  in  mys- 
'tery.     The  episode  of  this  day's  hunt  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  was  lagging  somewhat  behind,  after  having 
assisted  in  kilUng  a  gazelle,  which  had  been  pulled 
•down  close  to  me  by  a  couple  of  greyhounds,  when 
suddenly  a  horseman  at  my  side  levelled  his  gun, 
■seemingly,  at  another  antelope  which  was  bound- 
ing along  at  some  distance,  and  fired  ;  the  ball, 
however,  did  not  strike  the  deer,  but  entering  the 
breast  of  an  Arab  considerably  to  the  right  of  the 
.  apparent  mark,  killed  him  dead  on  the  spot.  As 
may  be  imagined,  a  general  hue  and  cry  arose, 
•and  in  a  few  moments  the  greater  portion  of  the 
hunters  had  crowded  to  where  the  corpse  lay, 
weltering  in  its  warm  blood.     "  How  did  it  hap 


pen : 


Who  killed  him  V 


Poor  Abdallah 


rill  luck  to  the  careless  hand  that  pulled  the  trig- 
ger !"  "  His  father's  grave  is  defiled,  and  he 
himself  shall  be  choked  with  the  filth  of  all  un- 
cleanness."  "  What  an  ass  must  he  be,  who 
knows  not  a  man  from  a  deer!"  Such  were  the 
exclamations  that  were  uttered  on  all  sides.  As 
for  the  man,  whose  gun  had  sped  the  fatal  bafl, 
iie  sat  motionless  upon  his  horse,  his  face  deadly 


pale,  and  his  teeth  firmly  clenched  together,  while 
his  eyes  seemed  immovably  fixed  upon  the  body 
of  him  he  had  just  slain.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  a  suspicion  rose  in  my  mind  that  the  deed  had 
not  been  entirely  accidental,  and  the  more  I  reflect- 
ed, the  more  that  idea  became  confirmed  ;  for  I 
remembered  that  when  the  shot  was  fired,  the  ga- 
zelle and  the  man  who  had  been  slain  were  by  no 
means  in  the  same  line.  It  appeared,  morever, 
that  these  suspicions  were  not  confined  to  myself 
alone,  for  in  a  few  minutes  a  horseman  rode  fran- 
ticly  up,  exclaiming,  "  My  son  !  my  son  !  where 
is  he  1"  This  last  person  was,  as  his  words  im- 
plied, the  father  of  the  dead  Arab.  I  had  never 
beheld  a  countenance  so  full  of  agony  as  that  of 
the  old  man,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  corpse  ;  a  mo- 
ment afterwards,  however,  it  became  convulsed 
with  rage,  for  some  one  whispered  in  his  ear  the 
name  of  the  man  by  whose  hand  his  son  had  fall- 
en. As  if  animated  by  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  he 
spurred  his  horse  violently,  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  up  to  the  slayer  of 
his  son,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  the 
other  narrowly  avoided.  Before  there  was  time 
to  renew  the  blow,  the  bystanders  interfered,  and 
attempted  to  calm  the  old  man's  rage  by  observ- 
ing that  what  had  occurred  was  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent. "An  accident !"  cried  the  Arab  ;  "  it  was 
never  an  accident  that  turned  the  muzzle  of  the 
assassin's  gun  towards  my  poor  boy's  heart;  had 
any  other  but  Ali  Acmah  fired  the  shot,  I  might 
have  believed  it  was  accident ;  but  Ali  Acmah  has 
long  desired  the  blood  of  his  victim  ;  I  am  ready 
to  swear  on  the  koran  that  the  murder  was  pre- 
meditated. But  why  do  you  hold  me  ?  Let  me 
strike  at  the  foul  heart  of  the  wretch  !  Let  me 
send  his  soul  to  hell  !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  essayed  to  pacify 
the  old  man  ;  in  vain  they  attempted  to  hold  him 
back,  his  struggles  were  so  violent,  and  the  horse 
he  bestrode  so  spirited,  that  he  would  soon  have 
disengaged  himself  from  their  hold,  had  not  the 
prince  rode  up.  His  presence  caused  a  momentary  i 
silence,  which  was,  however,  immediately  broken 
by  the  old  Arab,  who,  darting  from  his  horse,  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  Hussein  Ali  Meerza, 
and  having  loudly  accused  Ali  Acmah  of  wilfully 
murdering  his  son,  claimed  the  right  of  revenging 
the  blood,  as  being  the  nearest  relative  to  the  fallen 
man.  The  prince  having  dismounted,  proceeded 
to  seat  himself  upon  a  nummud,  which  was  spread 
for  him  on  the  ground,  and  bade  both  accused  and 
accuser  to  be  brought  before  him.  The  latter  soon 
told  his  tale,  which  was,  "  that  Ali  Acmah  and 
his  victim  had  been  at  bitter  enmity  with  each  other 
for  some  time,  and  that  the  former  had  been  more 
than  once  heard  to  say,  that  he  longed  for  young 
Abdullah's  blood ;  that,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the 
first  attempt  he  had  made  at  assassination,  for  a 
few  months  before  Abdullah  had  been  shot  at  while 
sitting  under  a  date  tree,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bushire, 
and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  Ali  Acmah  had 
fired  the  ball,  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  turban 
of  the  young  man." 
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To  this  accusation  Ali  Acmah  replied,  that  he 
had  never  felt  any  hatred  towards  Abdullah ;  that 
as  for  the  shot  fired  in  the  date  grove,  he  wished 
that  his  beard  might  be  plucked  from  its  roots,  if 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came.  "  It  was  an  un- 
hicky  fate,"  he  continued,  "that  caused  the  ball 
from  my  rifle  to  enter  the  body  of  the  young  man, 
for  I  had  aimed  at  a  gazelle  ;  as  Allah  is  Allah, 
and  Mahomed  is  his  prophet,  I  speak  no  lies.  I 
am  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  blood,  it  is  due  from 
me,  for  I  have  slain  a  man,  although  unintention- 
ally." 

"  You  lie,  vile  wretch !  foul  swine !  burnt  father  ! 
goromsog!"  cried  the  old  Arab.  "You  are  an 
assassin,  you  wished  to  kill  my  son.  O  most  no- 
ble prince,  issue  of  the  king  of  kings,  give  me  the 
life  of  this  man  ! — let  me  slay  him  with  mine  own 
hand  !  •  Does  he  think  that  blood-money  can  ever 
repay  mo  for  the  loss  of  my  child?  Oh,  no! — 
may  the  ashes  of  ray  ancestors  be  defiled,  if  I  ac- 
cept of  any  ransom  !  Let  me  have  blood  for  blood, 
vengeance  for  vengeance." 

An  investigation  of  some  length  now  ensued  ; 
witnesses  were  called  ;  the  mutual  positions  of  the 
dead  man,  Ali  Acmah,  and  the  gazelle,  at  the 
moment  of  the  shot  being  fired,  were  examined 
into  ;  and  at  length  it  became  clear  to  every  one 
present  that  the  fatal  event  was  the  result  of  no 
accident,  but  of  a  premeditated  vengeance.  The 
prince  had  now  no  second  course  to  pursue  ;  and 
having  asked  the  bereaved  father  whether  he  was 
inclined  to  accept  of  the  price  of  blood,  the  old  man 
returned  in  a  firm  and  solemn  voice  : — 

"In  no  other  manner  but  by  the  death  of  the 
assassin." 

"  Take,  then,  your  d^e,"  said  Hussein  Ali 
Meerza.  "  I  am  here  to  administer  equal  justice 
to  Persians  and  to  Arabs,  and  can  refuse  it  to  none." 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  murderer  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  having  confessed  his 
guilt,  intreated  for  mercy  in  the  most  suppliant 
terms,  calling  Allah  to  witness  that  he  had  received 
the  grossest  provocation  from  him  he  had  slain.  It 
was,  however,  in  vain  that  he  spoke.  There  was 
one  man  only  present  who  had  power  to  save  his 
life,  and  that  man  was  the  father  of  Abdullah. 
Coldly  drawing  forth  his  sabre,  the  old  Arab  ad- 
vanced towards  the  kneeling  criminal,  and  exclaim- 
ing— "  0  Abdullah  !  thus  do  I  revenge  thy  blood  I" 
with  one  powerful  blow,  he  severed  the  head  of 
Ali  Acmah  from  his  body.  * 

I  had  before  this  frequently  been  witness  to  the 
awful  speediness  of  Oriental  justice,  but  never  had 
I  beheld  a  scene  more  imposing  than  the  one  which 
had  just  taken  place  ;  for  in  the  space  of  one  short 
half-hour  the  murder  had  been  committed,  the  ac- 
cusation made,  the  witnesses  examined,  and  the 
criminal  condemned  and  executed.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  justice  was  meted  out  in  this  instance 
most  impartially  ;  for  had  not  the  crime  been  clearly 
proved,  the  murderer  would  have  been  acquitted. 
He  would  still,  however,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  dead  man's  family,  who  would 
have  sought  his  life  by  every  possible  means. 


The  fatal  event  which  had  occurred  having  nat- 
urally put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  chase,  the  retinue 
of  the  prince  collected  together  in  good  order,  and 
we  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Bushire,  where 
we  arrived  about  noon.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town  we  took  leave  of  Hussein  Ali  Meerza,  and 
proceeded  to  the  factory,*  where  we  were  most 
hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Blane,  the  Englisii 
resident  and  political  agent. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Bushire,  a  revo- 
lution took  place,  and,  after  some  bloodshed, 
Hussein  Ali  Meerza  was  deposed,  and  the  govern- 
ment usurped  by  one  Djumal  Khan,  an  Arab. 
After  having  been  detained  prisoner  for  a  short 
time,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  depart  with  his 
harem  for  Shiraz. 

Djumal  Khan  did  not  long  enjoy  his  usurped 
power ;  for  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  he  was  shot  while  feasting  in 
a  date-grove  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  day 
before  the  arrival  of  Timoor  Meerza,  second  brother 
to  Hussein  Ali,  with  an  army  from  Shiraz.  Aided 
by  this  (for  him)  fortunate  occurrence,  Timoor 
Meerza  soon  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  was  in 
consequence  appointed  governor  by  the  Farmoon 
Farmah,  which  situation  he  held  until  the  death 
of  Fath-Ali  Shah,  when,  having  been  engaged 
with  his  father  f  and  brothers  in  unsuccessfully  dis- 
puting the  crown  with  Mohammed  Shah,  the 
present  monarch,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Persia, 
when  he  proceeded  to  England  in  company  with 
Hussein  Ali  Meerza  and  another  of  his  brothers. 

Those  three  Persian  princes  are  now  residing  at 
Bagdad,  and  are  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the 
English  government. 

Shirts  of  uhbleached  cotton,  made  in  the  national 
workshops  at  Paris,  have  for  some  days  past  been 
offered  for  sale  at  Brussels  and  at  Antwerp.  These 
shirts  cost  the  French  republic  2  francs  30  centimes 
each  ;  and  they  have  been  sold  to  a  large  house  at 
Paris,  which  has  relied  on  placing  them  in  foreign 
markets,  at  1  franc  10  centimes.  Before  the  busi- 
ness of  our  exchange  was  over,  French  agents  en- 
deavored to  place  500,000  shirts  with  the  Antwerp 
exporters.  In  this  sense  the  French  government 
experiences  a  loss  of  650,000  francs  ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  other  articles  of  dress  which  are  furnished 
by  the  workshops  of  the  women,  shirts  continue  to 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  day.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  workpeople  who  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  2  francs  per  day  for  doing  nothing  in  the 
Pare  Monceau  are  not  those  who  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  the  republic ;  for  the  making  of  each 
shirt  represents  no  more  than  50  centimes,  so  that 
the  loss  is  1  franc  20  centimes  per  shirt.  It  i«  evi- 
dently impossible  that  the  French  republic  should 
be  able  for  any  length  of  time  to  carry>»n  a  traffic 
of  this  description.— ^ Jour,  du  Commerce,  Antwerp. 

*  The  English  residence  is  so  called. 

t  The  right  of  Hussein  Meerza,  Farmoon  Farmah  of 
Shiraz,  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  was  not  altogether  vision- 
ary, for  he  was  born  (of  a  different  mother)  on  the  same 
day  as  the  late  Abbas  Meerza,  father  of  Mohammed  the 
present  Shah.  Had  not  the  claim  of  Mohammed  been 
supported  by  the  English  and  Russian  governments, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Hussein  would  have 
been  successful,  as  he  possessed  a  very  well-disciplined 
army,  commanded  by  Mr.  Liltlejohn,  a  most  talented 
British  of&cer. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo   and    Celebes 


down  to  the  Ocaipation  of  Labuan  ;  from  the 
Journals  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  and  Governor  of  Labuan.  Together 
with  a  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  H.  M. 
S.  Iris.  By  Captain  Rodney  Mundy,  R.  N. 
London  :  Murray,  1848. 
2.  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Sama- 
rang,  during  the  years  1843-6,  employed  sur- 
veying the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ; 
accompanied  by  a  brief  Vocabulary  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Languages.  Published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  By  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
R.  N.,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition.  With  Notes  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Islands.  By 
Arthur  Adams,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Lon- 
don:  Reeve,  Benham,  and  Reeve,  1848. 

Though  the  great  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
have  long  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  we  have,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  been  content  to  remain  in  compara- 
tive ignorance  of  that  large  division  of  Asia.  The 
merchant  has  trafficked  with  it,  and  the  mariner 
navigated  its  narrow  seas,  without  contributing 
much  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
civilized  communities.  We  may,  in  fact,  almost 
be  said  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  vast  group  of  half 
fabulous  isles,  lying  on  the  utmost  confines  of  en- 
terprise, midway  between  the  territories  of  history 
and  romance.  The  reader  of  old  voyages  and 
travels  will  remember  something  of  Magellan  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,  of 
William  Adams  of  Gillingham,  Captain  Saris  and 
Oliver  Van  Noort,  who  made  it  the  scene  of  their 
adventures  ;  and  the  names  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
and  Sir  James  Brooke  connect  the  subject  with 
contemporary  associations  :  but  it  will  be  long 
before  the  public  generally  acquire  just  notions  of 
the  twelve  thousand  islands,  the  prodigious  area 
they  occupy  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  stu- 
pendous grandeur  of  their  scenery,  and  the  inex- 
haustible variety  of  their  resources. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  recently  made  some  steps 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  Books 
on  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  rapidly  multiplying, 
and  Java,  Sumatra,  Pulo,Kalamantan,  or  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  the  Philippines,  have  been  brought 
within  the  circle  of  popular  knowledge.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which, 
commencing  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  stretches  away  eastward  far  into  the 
Pacific,  through  more  than  fifty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude ;  while  in  breadth  it  extends  through  thirty- 
one  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Timor  in  the  vicinity 
of  Australia  to  Bengui,  the  northern  point  of  Lu- 
zon, in  the  parallel  of  Hainan.  Within  this  im- 
mense circumference  we  discover  several  vast 
islands  and  groups,  inhabited  by  races  of  men  dif- 
fering very  greatly  from  each  other  in  character, 
complexion,  religion,  language,  and  manners  \ 
some  having  made  considerable  progress  in  civili- 
zation, 80  as  even  to  have  attained  to  ideas  more  or 


less  perfect  of  a  free  government — while  others 
still  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  and 
in  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  life  scarcely  sur- 
pass their  neighbors  on  the  plains  of  New  Hol- 
land. 

Yet  everywhere  throughout  these  islands  we 
discover  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce,  the 
means  of  easy  communication,  and  apparently  all  the 
elements  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  civil 
society.  No  part  of  the  globe  possesses  a  more 
genial  climate.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  in  many  places  unknown.  Health  is  pro- 
moted by  those  powerful  atmospheric  currents 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  monsoons,  prevail 
periodically,  and  bring  along  with  them  refreshing 
and  fertilizing  rains.  Volcanic  agency  from  be- 
neath, as  in  Borneo,  Java,  Celebes  and  elsewhere, 
has  thrust  up  the  mountains  to  a  prodigious -height, 
and  thus  prepared  a  resting  place  for  the  clouds, 
the  cradles  of  innumerable  rivers,  and  the  sites  of 
those  mighty  primeval  forests,  which  impress  so 
peculiar  a  character  on  the  landscapes  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Continental  Asia  is  much  less  distinguished  for 
the  rich  diversity  of  its  productions  than  this  insu- 
lar prolongation  of  it  towards  the  south-east.  Eu- 
rope has  for  centuries  been  familiar  with  the  costly 
spices  of  the  Moluccas,  with  the  ebony,  pearls, 
and  ostrich  feathers  of  New  Guinea  ;  the  diamonds, 
camphor  and  gold  of  Borneo  ;  the  rice  and  pepper 
of  Java  and  Sumatra  ;  the  sugar,  red  veined  ebony, 
cigars,  coffee,  and  hides  of  the  Philippines  ;  and 
the  bees'  wax,  edible  birds'  nests,  trepang,  and 
odoriferous  gums  found  generally  in  all  the  islands. 
But  our  curiosity  has  not  yet  impelled  us  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  geography  of  the  several 
groups ;  to  accompany  Forrest  on  his  adventurous 
voyage  from  Balembangan  to  New  Guinea ;  to 
toil  through  the  valuable  but  quaint  researches 
and  speculations  of  Dalrymple ;  to  encounter  the 
tedious  prolixity  of  the  Dutch  navigators ;  and 
thus  make  our  imagination  at  home,  as  it  were,  in 
all  the  verdant  islands  and  sunny  seas  compre- 
hended within  the  capacious  designation  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  And  yet  the  inducement  to 
apply  ourselves  to  this  branch  of  oriental  learning 
is  not  small.  Upwards  of  forty  millions  of  human 
beings,  according  to  some  calculations,  are  there 
already  ;  waiting  to  cultivate  a  further  intimacy 
with  Europe,  and  to  be  quickened  into  intelligence 
and  moral  activity  by  the  touch  of  Western  civil- 
ization. As  it  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipel- 
ago are  nowhere  mere  listless  savages,  subsisting 
on  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  indifferent  to  the 
morrow.  They  display,  on  the  contrary,  much 
industry  and  energy ;  and  whether  on  land  or  sea, 
are  perpetually  engaged  in  collecting,  preserving, 
developing,  or  distributing  the  productions  of  their 
several  islands.  On  the  coast  we  behold  innumer- 
able fishermen  employed  in  taking  or  curing  tre- 
pang, collecting  agar-agar,  or  diving  for  pearls. 
On  the  plains  and  low  lands,  we  find  numerous 
tribes  engaged  in  agriculture,  raising  rice,  coffee, 
sugar,    tobacco,    or    spices,    cultivating    betel    or 
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cocoa-nut  groves,  or  growing  those  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  nowhere  abound  more  plen- 
tifully. Meanwhile,  the  seas,  shoals,  bays,  gulfs, 
and  channels  swarm  with  trading  prahus,  navi- 
f^ated  by  Bugis,  Malays,  Javanese,  Bajows,  and 
Papuans,  and  conveying  to  and  fro  for  exchange 
or  sale  the  commodities  of  the  several  groups  and 
isles. 

The  first  glimpse  obtained  by  the  people  of  the 
West  of  this  wonderful  Archipelago  was  through 
the  relations  of  the  great  Venetian  traveller,  Marco 
Polo,  who,  in  the  service  of  the  Mongol  Emperor 
of  China,  explored  it  about  the  year  1290.  In 
the  following  century  Sir  John  Mandeville,  during 
his  thirty-four  years'  travels,  likewise  visited  it ; 
but  nearly  two  centuries  more  elapsed,  before  com- 
mercial enterprise  advanced  so  far  towards  the 
East.  Meanwhile,  however,  an  Asiatic  people 
had  discovered  the  Archipelago,  and  were  explor- 
ing it  in  all  directions,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
conversion.  These  were  the  Arabs  ;  who,  issu- 
ing from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  pen- 
etrated through  the  Atolls  of  the  Maldives,  doubled 
the  southern  promontory  of  Ceylon,  traversed  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  boldly  navigated  the  channels  of 
the  twelve  thousand  islands,  and  extended  their 
voyages  to  the  shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
With  the  details  of  their  mercantile  and  religious 
operations  we  are  unacquainted.  We  only  know 
that  adventurer  after  adventurer  from  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  ap- 
peared in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  taking  up 
their  abode  in  the  wealthier  and  more  desirable 
islands,  became  so  many  apostles  of  El  Islam. 
Here,  by  these  men  and  the  mariners  who  brought 
them  to  the  field  of  their  labors,  was  collected 
much  of  the  materials  of  those  wonderful  Tales, 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,"  have  since  made  the  circuit  of  the 
world.  Full  of  the  courage  which  is  inspired  by 
enthusiastic  piety  and  the  passion  for  gain,  the 
Mohammedan  merchants,  in  settling  among  the 
idolalors,  invariably  determined  in  secret  to  over- 
throw their  superstition,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  their  temporal  power  which  was  based 
upon  it.  Belief  in  the  Koran  operated  like  the  tie 
of  brotherhood.  The  Faithful  were  generally 
ready  to  aid  each  other,  to  project  common  enter- 
prises, and  to  elevate  some  fortunate  disciple  of 
the  Prophet  from  the  obscurity  of  private  life  to  a 
throne.  What  were  the  pro^jeedings  of  the  early 
Muslims,  of  whose  exploits  we  have  no  record, 
we  may  partly  conjecture  from  that  which  took 
place  in  Java  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Hindu  kingdom,  whose  capital 
was  Moja  Pahit,  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  Mo- 
hammedan adventurers  from  Sumatra,  just  as  the 
course  of  European  enterprise  was  on  the  point  of 
being  directed  towards  these  Eastern  seas. 

In  1509,  eleven  years  after  the  illustrious  Vasco 
de  Gama  had  opened  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Don  Lopez  de  Sequeira  may 
be  said  to  have  discovered  the  Oriental  Archipela- 
go, when  with  a  small  squadron  he  made  the  coast 


of  Pedir,  in  Sumatra.  Proceeding  afterwards  to 
Malacca,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  he  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  the  Sultan  Mohammed,  who  de- 
feated him,  took  a  number  of  the  Portuguese 
prisoners,  and  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  great  Alphonso  Albu- 
querque sailed  to  Malacca,  ostensibly  to  avenge 
the  disgrace  of  Sequeira,  but  in  reality  to  extend 
the  dominions  of  Portugal  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever. Into  the  details  of  the  enterprises  and 
wars  that  followed,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter. 
The  Portuguese  penetrated  the  Archipelago  in 
search  of  the  Spice  Islands,  made  forcible  settle- 
ments on  the  Moluccas,  and  were  guilty  of  inde- 
scribable cruelty  and  treachery  in  the  course  of 
their  victorious  career.  Still  further  to  exasperate 
their  ambition  by  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  Span- 
iards, under  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  but 
in  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  astonished  them  by 
appearing  in  the  Archipelago,  in  1519,  from  the 
other  side,  by  the  straits,  which  bear  his  name. 
Magellan  only  discovered  the  Manillas,  to  lose  his 
life  there  ;  and  so  much  were  the  Spaniards  occu- 
pied in  other  quarters,  that  it  was  not  until  1564, 
that  they  took  possession  of  them,  and  in  honor 
of  Philip  II.  changed  their  name  to  that  of  the 
Philippines.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later  the 
fluctuations  of  European  politics  reached  these  dis- 
tant regions.  By  a  singular  coincidence  Philip 
united  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  shook  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
(1579,  1580.)  The  Dutch  had  supplied  them- 
selves as  merchants  with  the  commodities  of  the 
East  at  Lisbon.  They  had  now  no  choice,  there- 
fore, but  to  treat  the  Portuguese  as  Spaniards  ; 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  their  predecessors,  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  East  as  conquerors.  When 
the  Portuguese  recovered  their  national  independ- 
ence in  1640,  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  retrieve 
the  oriental  empire  they  had  by  this  time  lost. 

The  flag  of  Holland  first  made  its  appearance 
in  these  seas  in  1596  ;  shortly  after  which  Eng- 
land also  made  some  efforts  to  share  the  commerce 
and  spoils  of  Insular  Asia.  But  while  the  Dutch 
went  on  patiently  nursing  their  influence,  consoli- 
dating their  trade,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
future  empire,  our  countrymen,  on  the  contrary, 
after  a  brilliant  commencement  in  Japan  and  else- 
where, relinquished  the  enterprise  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  on  the  continent  of  India.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  Dutch  were  occupied  in  strengthening 
their  position  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  driving 
out  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  securing 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  spices.  Gradually 
the  Portuguese  vanished  from  the  scene,  but  the 
Spaniards  maintained  their  ground  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and,  while  the  Dutch,  chiefly  confining 
their  attention  to  the  south,  stretched  westward 
and  eastward  from  Java,  obtained  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  Moluccas,  insinuated  themselves 
into  Borneo,  and  established  factories  in  Celebes — 
the  Spaniards  predominated  in  the  northern 
groups,  made  settlements  on  the  great  island  of 
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Magindanao,  attempted  the  reduction  of  the  Sulus, 
and  even  extended  their  claims  to  Palawan  and 
Northern  Borneo. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  piracy  in  antiquity, 
and  find  it  able  to  make  head  against  the  Roman 
republic,  even  in  its  most  palmy  days,  we  are  apt, 
with  a  smile  to  impute  the  circumstance  to  the 
imperfection  of  naval  science  in  those  ages ;  for- 
getting that  the  buccaneering  system  destroyed  by 
Pompey  was  scarcely  more  formidable  to  the  le- 
gitimate commerce  of  the  world,  than  that  which 
now  flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  British  settle- 
ment, and  in  the  very  heart,  we  might  almost  say, 
of  the  Netherlands'  East  Indies.  At  all  events, 
the  pirates  who  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  Rome,  though  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  possessed  on  land  of  a  superb  basis 
of  operations,  (the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Bar- 
bary  powers,  so  long  the  disgrace  of  Christendom,) 
were  few  compared  with  their  successors  in  the 
eastern  seas ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  naval 
strength,  command  whole  principalities,  and  almost 
empires  ashore,  where  they  mimic  regal  splendor, 
and  exercise  many  of  the  functions,  and  perform 
some  of  the  duties  of  kings.  History,  which  sel- 
dom underrates  the  forces  of  belligerents,  estimates 
at  twenty-four  thousand  the  pirates  defeated  by 
Caesar's  rival.  We  may,  without  the  slightest 
exaggeration,  maintain  that  more  than  four  times 
that  number  now  carry  on  the  same  calling  in  the 
eastern  seas,  though  existing  under  different  con- 
ditions— inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  no  common 
purpose,  have  no  general  organization,  and  are 
swayed  by  no  central  authority. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  all  who  have 
bestowed  any  consideration  on  the  subject,  that  the 
haunts  of  pirates  are  distributed  as  it  were  over 
the  ocean  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Wherever 
there  exist  numerous  groups  of  islands,  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels, 
lavishly  indented  with  creeks  and  bays,  encom- 
passed with  reefs  and  shoals,  pierced  with  caverns, 
and  walled  in  part  with  precipices,  which  none  but 
desperadoes  will  descend  or  climb,  there  you  may 
almost  reckon  with  certainty  on  discovering  a  pi- 
ratical station. 

The  earliest  buccaneers  known  to  history  made 
their  appearance  among  the  isles  and  rocks  which 
stud  the  Egean;  the  Normans  issued  from  the 
intricate  and  half-frozen  seas  of  the  North ;  the 
buccaneers  of  America  founded  their  short-lived 
empire  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Mexican  Gulf ; 
the  Juasmis  selected  for  their  place  of  refuge  the 
innumerable  rocks  and  islets  which  stretch  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Oman ;  and  the  Malays,  II- 
lanuns,  Balanini,  Bajows,  Sulus,  Papuans,  'and 
other  marauders  who  infest  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
rejoice  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  reefs,  shoals,  gulfs', 
bays,  creeks,  and  channels,  into  which  the  circum- 
ference of  the  twelve  thousand  islands  is  broken 
up. 

The  navigators  and  mariners  who  frequent  those 
seas  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  from  whence 
can  issue  those  myriads  of  war  prahus  which  they 


encounter  everywhere,  threading  the  most  tortuous 
passages,  standing  up  and  down  the  rivers,  or 
stealing  round  the  sandpits  and  headlands  which 
diversify  every  shore.  But  if  we  unroll  before  us 
a  map  of  the  Archipelago,  and  institute  inquiries 
respecting  the  haunis  of  the  pirates,  our  surprise 
will  cease  ;  or,  if  we  wonder  at  all,  it  will  be  at 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  so  many  enemies  and  ob- 
stacles, an  immense  and  perpetually  increasing 
trade  should  still  be  carried  on.  From  Sumatra 
on  the  west  to  New  Guinea  on  the  east,  and  from 
Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Floris  on  the  south,  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  Magindanao  and  Palawan 
northward,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  island  which 
does  not  send  forth  buccaneers.  But  we  must  not 
form  our  ideas  of  them  upon  the  Corsair  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  from  the  pirates  who  once  infested  our 
own  seas :  they  are  not  mere  robbers,  without 
home  or  habitation — without  family  or  property — 
who  scour  the  ocean  in  search  of  gain,  as  high- 
waymen used  to  traverse  Hounslow  Heath.  On 
the  contrary,  they  carry  on  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  other  callings  on  sea  or  land — fishing,  trading, 
or  cultivating  the  soil,  like  honest  and  industrious 
people.  Many  of  their  settlements  are  among  the 
pleasantest  spots  in  the  whole  East.  You  ascend 
some  newly-discovered,  secluded  river,  stretching 
far  into  the  interior,  across  beautiful  plains,  through 
immense  primitive  forests,  up  broad  picturesque 
valleys,  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  fjor  the 
magnificence  of  their  vegetation  ;  and  you  come 
suddenly  upon  a  sweet  little  village,  consisting  of 
hundreds  of  neat  and  graceful  houses,  erected  on 
wooden  pillars  with  the  lightest  materials,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  as  trim  and  well  ordered  as 
any  in  China.  You  inquire  who  are  the  dwellers 
in  this  attractive  spot,  and  you  learn  that  they  are 
pirates !  You  behold  the  women  and  children 
sitting  at  work  or  playing  in  their  lofty  balconies, 
where  some  venerable  old  man,  with  blanched 
beard  and  weather-beaten  countenance,  sits  calmly 
meditating  on  the  aflfairs  of  this  sublunary  world. 
That  respectable  person  is  also  a  pirate,  though 
he  prays  daily  to  Allah,  and  performs  all  the  or- 
dinary duties  prescribed  by  his  religion.  You 
enter  the  houses,  and  find  in  them  some  proofs  of 
the  civilization  of  Western  Asia,  characterized  by 
the  fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula ; 
while  next  door,  perhaps,  you  perceive  long  strings 
of  human  heads  depending  in  festoons  from  the 
ceiling,  or  gathered  up  in  nets  ready  to  be  exhib- 
ited at  the  orgies  of  some  Pagan  festival.  Around, 
the  country  far  and  near  is  elaborately  cultivated ; 
and  breezy  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  at  once  adorn 
the  landscape,  enrich  the  proprietor,  and  aflx)rd  the 
traveller  a  refreshing  shade.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
proper  seasons  of  the  year,  forth  from  this  agree- 
able home — this  little  tropical  paradise — issues  a 
ruthless  band  of  buccaneers,  who,  with  lelahs  and 
matchlocks,  spears,  bows,  and  poison-darting  sum- 
pitans,  spread  desolation  far  and  wide. 

In  magnitude  and  appearance  the  piratical  fleets 
differ  widely  from  each  other.  Those  of  the  Sea 
Dyaks,  and  some  other  tribes,  consist  of  small  light 
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boats,  rudely  built  and  armed,  which  are  propelled 
rapidly  with  paddle  and  sail  along  the  shore.  Un- 
equal to  long  voyages  or  contests  with  large  ves- 
sels, they  only  aim  at  the  plunder  of  native  trading 
boats,  or  the  capture  of  slaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fleets  of  the  Illanuns  and  Balanini,  on  their 
departure  from  their  island  homes  upon  long  ma- 
rauding expeditions,  present  a  spectacle  of  won- 
derful magnificence,  consisting,  sometimes,  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  war  prahus  with  numerous 
banks  of  rowers,  double  decks,  warriors  clad  gor- 
geously in  scarlet,  bright  brass  guns,  flashing 
spears  and  scimitars,  lofty  masts,  broad  sails,  and 
parti-colored  streamers  waving  and  flapping  in  the 
breeze. 

It  is  impossible,  while  considering  the  habits, 
strength,  and  character  of  these  pirates,  not  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  them  and  our  own 
buccaneering  ancestors,  the  Vikings  or  Sea  Kings 
of  the  North  ;  who,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  carried  on,  along  the  shores  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Germany,  France  and  England, 
the  same  profession,  and  exercised  the  same  cruel- 
ties and  atrocities  as  now  disgrace  the  rovers  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  both  cases  the  system 
arose  out  of  similar  circumstances — a  defective 
government,  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  a  wrongly-directed  education,  and  the 
prevalence  of  erroneous  and  perverted  opinions 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  society.  Among 
the  Northmen  peaceful  pursuits  were  held  in  little 
esteem.  To  acquire  by  force  was  more  honorable 
than  to  earn  by  industry.  In  order  to  provide  for 
their  sons  and  kinsmen,  the  kings  and  nobles  of 
Scandinavia,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  agriculture  or  commerce  or  any  other 
profitable  profession,  supplied  them  with  the  means 
of  building,  manning,  and  equipping  a  number  of 
vessels,  with  which  they  scoured  the  sea  in  quest 
of  plunder  and  captives.  Accustomed  to  struggle 
with  the  elements,  to  endure  privations,  and  to  live 
in  the  perpetual  presence  of  danger,  they  quickly 
learned  to  set  a  slight  value  upon  life,  and  to  stifle 
in  their  breasts  all  sentiments  of  compassion. 
They  habituated  themselves  to  look  on  wounds, 
and  blood,  and  torture,  and  the  miseries  of  captiv- 
ity, without  the  least  emotion  ;  and  when  their 
turn  came  to  suffer  or  to  die,  they  went  through 
the  ceremony  with  complete  indifference.  Ridens 
morior. 

The  same  thing  may  now  be  predicated  of  our 
Indian  pirates.  Scorning  the  quiet  drudgery  of 
sedentary  life,  except  during  their  season  of  com- 
pulsory leisure,  their  principal  chiefs  aim  at  opu- 
lence and  power  solely  through  rapine  and  vio- 
lence. To  them,  merchants  are  but  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  the  pacific  dwellers  on  land,  the 
rough  agriculturist,  and  the  toiling  artisan,  only 
so  many  articles  of  traffic.  Without  pity  or  re- 
morse, they  fire  villages  at  night,  just  as  the  Scan- 
dinavians did,  massacring  all  who  offer  resistance ; 
make  captives  of  the  remainder,  manacle  or  bind 
them  to  each  other  like  wild  beasts,  cast  them 
pell-mell  into  the  holds  of  their  prahus,  and  sell 


them  at  the  next  slave  market  into  hopeless  servi- 
tude. Nor  is  it  the  weak  and  unprotected  alone, 
against  whom  they  direct  their  attacks.  As  the 
Normans  of  old  landed  boldly  in  thickly-peopled 
districts,  assaulted  towns  and  villages,  and  even 
laid  siege  occasionally  to  capital  cities,  so  the  Illa- 
nuns and  Balanini  fly  at  the  noblest  game,  storm 
the  strongholds  of  princes,  and  lay  large  cities  in 
ashes.  Even  so  recently  as  our  treaty  with  Omar 
Ali  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the  Balanini 
openly  threatened  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  Brune  and  destroy  it,  to  punish  the  Sul- 
tan for  entering  into  an  alliance  with  us. 

It  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  num- 
bers, enterprise,  and  daring  of  these  men  to  ob- 
serve, that  throughout  an  immense  area  of  some 
thousand  leagues  square,  no  native  vessel  navi- 
gates the  sea  in  safety,  no  native  inhabitant  of  the 
land,  whether  prince  or  peasant,  sleeps  at  night 
securely  in  his  bed.  The  power  of  the  Sea  Kings 
of  the  East  makes  its  appearance  everywhere, 
when  least  expected — from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Sumatra  to  the  most  south-westerly  province  of 
New  Guinea,  and  from  the  Philippines  to  Sandal 
Wood  Island.  Historians  have  remarked  with 
surprise  that  the  Scandinavian  pirates  were  able 
to  build,  fit  out,  and  victual  ships  which  were 
equal  to  voyages  of  more  than  a  year's  duration. 
Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
expeditions  were  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
in  every  part  of  which  they  could  easily  obtain 
water  and  provisions.  The  buccaneers  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago would  have  made  light  of  this.  They 
are  often  known  to  be  out  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  within  which  period  they  sometimes  trav^ 
erse  ten  thousand  miles  of  sea :  since  they  have 
been  found  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Borneo, 
having  on  board  slaves  from  Papua  and  merchan- 
dise from  the  Patani,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  brilliant  success,  which  fortune  sometiines 
awarded  to  the  Vikings  of  the  North,  falls  also  at 
times  to  the  share  of  their  modern  representatives 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  where  many  an  Ori- 
ental RoUo  has  won  splendid  provinces  with  his 
sword,  and  seated  himself  by  force  on  a  more  or 
less  durable  throne.  Nearly  every  island,  small 
and  great,  within  the  circuit  of  that  vast  group, 
has,  at  some  time  or  other,  accepted  a  sovereign 
from  among  the  pirates,  whose  courage  and  intel- 
ligence may,  in  such  countries,  indeed,  be  admitted: 
to  entitle  them  to  supreme  authority.  Until  re- 
cently the  attention  of  the  world  has  not  been; 
directed  to  the  rovers  of  the  East;  while  numer- 
ous writer^  have  vied  with  each  other  in  vaunting 
the  heroism  of  the  Sea  Kings.  But,  if  we  divest 
ourselves  of  traditional  prejudices,  and  extend  our 
impartial  admiration  from  the  deeds  of  our  Scan- 
dinavian forefathers  to  those  of  our  Mohammedan 
and  Pagan  enemies  in  Insular  Asia,  we  shall  find 
among  the  latter  examples  of  an  equally  chival- 
rous courage  and  of  the  same  contempt  of  death. 
Mr.  Brooke,  who  is  able  fully  to  appreciate  the 
enthusiastic  valor  which  he  is  compelled  to  extir- 
pate, records,  with  a  sort  of  proud  satisfaction,  the 
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Spartan  heroism  displayed  by  the  Illanun  Pangli- 
ma  on  the  beach  of  Sarawak. 

Arrived  at  Siru,  (he  says,)  I  found  the  Patingi 
waiting  till  the  Pangeran  and  the  Illanun  Panglima 
came  to  the  beach  ;  and,  to  prevent  suspicion,  my 
party  kept  close  in  the  boat,  whence  I  could  ob- 
serve what  was  passing  without.  The  Pangeran 
and  Illanun  walked  down,  both  well  armed,  and 
the  latter  dressed  out  with  a  variety  of  charms. 
Once  on  the  beach  retreat  was  impossible,  for  our 
people  surrounded  them,  though  without  commit- 
ting any  hostile  act.  The  suspicion  of  the  two 
was,  however,  roused,  and  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve their  different  demeanor.  The  Borneo  Pan- 
geran remained  quiet,  silent,  and  motionless,  a 
child  might  have  taken  him.  The  Magindanao 
Illanun  lashed  himself  to  desperation ;  flourishing 
his  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  other  on  the  handle 
of  his  sword,  he  defied  those  collected  about  him. 
He  danced  his  war  dance  on  the  sand,  his  face  be- 
came deadly  pale,  his  wild  eyes  glared,  he  was 
ready  to  amok,  to  die,  but  not  to  die  alone.  His 
time  was  come,  for  he  was  dangerous,  and  to  catch 
him  was  impossible ;  and  accordingly  Patingi  Ali, 
walking  past,  leaped  forward  and  struck  a  spear 
through  his  back  far  between  his  shoulders,  half  a 
foot  out  at  his  breast.  I  had  no  idea  that  after  such 
a  stab  a  man  could,  even  for  a  few  instants,  exert 
himself;  but  the  panglima,  after  receiving  his  mor- 
tal wound,  rushed  forward  with  his  spear  and 
thrust  it  at  the  breast  of  another  man  ;  but  strength 
and  life  failed,  and  the  weapon  did  not  enter. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds.* 

Another  passage  from  the  same  deeply  inter- 
esting Journal  will  show  that  all  pirates  do  not 
display  the  same  stoicism,  and  that  neither  intre- 
pidity nor  affectation  is  always  able  to  subdue  or 
disguise  the  fear  of  death  : — 

About  one  the  pirate  Budrudeen  was  taken 
across  the  water  to  the  house  of  his  own  relatives, 
who  were  present,  and  had  previously  consented  to 
his  death,  and  there  strangled  by  Pangeran  Ba- 
kore.  The  mode  of  execution  is  refined.  The 
prisoner  is  placed  inside  thick  musquito  curtains, 
and  the  cord  twisted  from  behind.  The  criminal, 
it  is  said,  kept  repeating,  "  What !  am  I  to  be  put 
to  death  for  only  killing  the  Chinese  ?  Mercy ! 
Mercy  !"  His  brother-in-law  was  krissed  by  a  fol- 
lower of  the  rajah  inside  a  house  ;  his  hands  were 
held  out,  and  the  long  kriss  being  fixed  within  the 
clavicle  bone  on  the  left  side  was  pushed  down  to 
the  heart.  The  criminal  smiled  as  they  fixed  the 
kriss,  and  died  instantly. f 

Brave  men,  however,  always  die  in  much  the 
same  manner  when  their  passions  are  excited,  or 
when  the  necessity  comes  for  meeting  their  fate. 
The  consciousness  of  a  life  of  blood  does  not  ap- 
pear to  daunt  them.  No  disciple  of  Zeno,  nur- 
;tured  in  the  Portico  on  ethics  and  cold  syllogisms, 
•could  depart  out  of  life  with  more  magnanimous 
composure  than  one  of  these  freebooters,  who  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  in  a  piratical  encounter. 
"  The  account  given,"  says  Keppel,  "  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  on  the  deck  of  the  defeated 
pirate  when  taken  possession  of,  affords  a  striking 

*  Mundy's  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Cel- 
ebes, i ,  309. 

•)•  Mundy's  Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Cel- 
ebes, i.,319. 


proof  of  the  characters  of  these  fierce  rovers,  re- 
sembling greatly  what  we  read  of  the  Norsemen 
and  Scandinavians  of  early  ages.  Among  the 
mortally  wounded  lay  the  young  commander  of 
the  prahu,  one  of  the  most  noble  forms  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  his  countenance  handsome  as  the  hero 
of  Oriental  romance,  and  his  whole  bearing  won- 
derfully impressive  and  touching.  He  was  shot 
in  front  and  through  the  lungs,  and  his  last  mo- 
ments were  rapidly  approaching.  He  endeavored 
to  speak,  but  the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth 
with  the  voice  he  vainly  essayed  to  utter  in  words. 
Again  and  again  he  tried,  but  again  and  again  the 
vital  fluid  drowned  the  dying  effort.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  something  of  importance  which  he 
desired  to  communicate,  and  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  passed  over  his  brow,  when  he 
felt  that  every  essay  was  unavailing,  and  that  his 
manly  strength  and  daring  spirit  were  dissolving 
into  the  dark  night  of  annihilation.  The  pitying 
conquerors  raised  him  gently  up,  and  he  was 
seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  welling  out  of 
the  blood  was  less  distressing ;  but  the  end  speed- 
ily came  ;  he  folded  his  arms  heroically  across  his 
wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  British 
seamen  around,  and  casting  one  last  glance  at  the 
ocean,  the  theatre  of  his  daring  exploits,  on  which 
he  had  so  often  fought  and  triumphed — expired 
without  a  sigh."* 

The  speech  which  this  pirate  chief  would  have 
uttered,  but  could  not  for  the  overflowing  of  his 
life's  blood  with  his  voice,  may,  without  the  least 
extravagance  be  supplied  from  one  of  the  North- 
ern Sagas.  In  the  records  of  the  Sea  Kings, 
which  often  describe  heroes  smiling,  like  the  Bor- 
neo chiefs  in  their  last  moments,  we  meet  with 
the  picture  of  a  wholesale  butchery  of  captive 
rovers  from  the  celebrated  strong  hold  of  Joms- 
burgh  ;  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  rivalry  which  of  them  should  display  the 
greatest  coolness  and  jocularity  in  the  extremity 
of  a  fearful  death. 

In  a  cruising  voyage  about  the  year  924,  the 
Jomsburghers  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Jarl  Hakon, 
a  king  of  Norway.  Superstition  appears  to  have 
had  its  share  in  their  defeat.  They  fancied  that 
they  saw  Thorgerd  Hordabrud  herself  at  the  prow 
of  Hakon's  ship,  with  whole  volleys  of  arrows 
flying  from  her  fingers,  each  arrow  bringing  to 
one  of  them  his  death-wound.  Sigwald  cut  the 
cable  and  sailed  away,  saying,  that  he  had  made 
a  vow  to  fight  against  men,  and  not  against  witches. 
When  Bui  the  Thick  perceived  that  further  resist- 
ance was  fruitless,  he  took  two  chests  full  of 
gold,  and  calling  out  "  Overboard  all  Peri's  men  !" 
plunged  with  his  treasure  into  the  sea  and  per- 
ished. Vagn,  however,  continued  to  fight  val- 
iantly against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Norwe- 
gians ;  but  was  at  length  overpowered  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  thirty  of  his  followers.  To  reduce 
such  men  to  slavery  was  a  thing  altogether  out 
of  the  question  ;  for  the  Danes,  as  Adam  of  Bre- 

*  Eipedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,  ii.,  22,  23. 
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men  observes,  were  so  impatient  of  servitude,  that 
rather  than  endure  it,  they  immediately  took  ref- 
uge in  death.  Like  Muda  Hassim,  therefore,  in 
the  case  of  the  pirate  Budrudeen  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Jarl  Hakon  resolved  to  deliver  himself 
from  his  prisoners  with  the  axe  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  breakfast,  he  commanded  them  to  be 
brought  forth  for  execution.  We  take  the  narra- 
tive from  Mallet. 

The  prisoners  being  seated  on  a  log  of  wood 
with  their  legs  bound  together  by  a  rope,  withies 
or  osier  twigs  were  twisted  in  their  hair.  A  slave 
was  then  placed  behind  each,  to  keep  his  head 
steady,  by  holding  fast  the  withies  braided  into  a 
band  for  that  purpose.  The  executioner  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Thorkell  Leire,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  Norwegian  chieftains,  whose  daugh- 
ter Vagn  had  vowed  to  gain  possession  of  without 
the  consent  of  her  relations.  Thorkell  began  his 
sanguinary  task  by  striking  off  the  head  of  him 
who  sat  outmost  on  the  log.  After  he  had  beheaded 
the  next  two,  he  asked  the  prisoners  what  they 
thought  of  death. 

"  What  happened  to  my  father,"  replied  one, 
"must  happen  to  me.     He  died,  and  so  must  I." 

Another  said  he  remembered  too  well  the  laws 
of  Jomsberg  to  fear  dying  ;  a  third  declared  that  a 
glorious  death  was  ever  welcome  to  him,  and  that 
such  a  death  was  far  preferable  to  an  infamous  life 
like  that  of  Thorkell's. 

"  I  only  beg  of  thee,"  said  a  fourth,  "  to  be  quick 
over  thy  work,  for  thou  must  know  it  is  a  question 
often  discussed  at  Jomsberg,  whether  or  not  a  man 
feels  anything  after  losing  his  head.  I  will,  there- 
fore, grasp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if  after  my  head 
is  cut  oir,  I  throw  it  at  thee,  it  will  show  that  I  re- 
tain some  feeling  ;  if  I  let  it  fall,  it  will  prove  the 
contrary  :  strike,  therefore,  and  decide  the  question 
without  further  delay." 

Thorkell,  says  the  Saga  man,  struck  off  the  man's 
head  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-ax©,  but  the  knife 
instantly  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Strike  the  blow  in  my  face,"  said  the  next ; 
"  I  will  sit  still  without  flinching,  and  take  notice 
whether  I  ever  wink  my  eyes ;  for  our  Jomsberg 
people  know  how  to  meet  the  stroke  of  death  with- 
out betraying  any  emotion." 

He  kept  his  promise,  and  received  the  blow  with- 
out showing  the  least  sign  of  fear,  or  so  much  as 
winking  his  eyes.  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Bui  the  Thick, 
a  fine  young  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  with  long 
fair  hair  as  fine  as  silk  flowing  in  ringlets  over  his 
shoulders,  said,  in  answer  to  Thorkell's  question  : 
"  I  fear  not  death,  since  I  have  fulfilled  the  greatest 
duty  of  life ;  but  I  must  pray  thee  not  to  let  my 
hair  be  touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  my 
blood." 

One  of  Hakon's  followers  then  stepped  forward 
and  held  his  hair  instead  of  the  slave,  but  when 
Thorkell  struck  the  blow  Sigurd  twitched  his  head 
forward  so  strongly,  that  the  warrior  who  was  hold- 
ing his  hair  had  both  his  hands  cut  off.  Eirek,  the 
son  of  Jarl  Hakon,  who  seems  to  have  relished  this 
practical  joke,  then  came  up,  and  asked  Sigurd 
whether  he  would  have  his  life  spared. 

"  That  depends,"  replied  the  youth,^"  upon  who 
it  is  that  makes  me  the  offer." 

"  He  who  has  the  power  to  do  it,  Jarl  Eirek," 
said  the  son  of  the  Norwegian  chieftain. 

"  From  his  hand  will  I  accept  it,"  said  Sigurd,  and 
he  was  immediately  loosed  from  the  rope.  Thorkell, 
enraged  at  Eirek's  clemency,  exclaimed,  "  If  thou 


spare  the  lives  of  all  these  men,  Jarl,  at  least  Vagri 
Akason  shall  not  escape  me."  So  saying  he  ran 
at  Vagn  with  uplifted  axe,  but  the  crafty  sea-rover 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  so  that  Thorkell  fell 
over  him  and  cut  the  rope  with  his  axe  ;  seeing  that, 
Vagn  sprang  up,  and  seizing  the  weapon,  gave 
Thorkell  his  death  wound.  Jarl  Eirek,  notwith- 
standing his  father's  remonstrance,  then  asked  Vagn 
if  he  would  accept  life  from  his  hands. 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Vagn,  "  provided  thou  wilt 
give  it  to  all  of  us." 

"  Loose  the  rope,"  said  Eirek  ;  and  it  was  done  ; 
eighteen  had  been  beheaded,  and  twelve  were  spared 
by  Eirek  thus  interfering,  among  whom  was  a 
Welchman  named  Bjorn. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  East.  Ever  since 
Mohammedanism  was  planted  in  the  Archipelago, 
Arab  adventurers  have  strayed  thither,  with  no  re- 
sources but  their  courage  and  their  swords,  in  the 
hope  of  erecting  sovereignties  for  themselves  among 
a  less  energetic  and  civilized  people.  To  enhance 
their  influence,  they  have  generally  affected  to  be 
descended  from  the  Prophet,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Sheriffs,  under  which  they  have  become 
famous  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Brooke's  jour- 
nals. Occasionally,  in  the  former  records  of  that 
part  of  Asia,  we  obtained  glimpses  of  these  bold 
men,  whose  influence,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
been  of  a  mixed  character,  sometimes  highly  ben- 
eficial to  the  natives,  at  others,  equally  pernicious. 
That  we,  contemplating  them  from  a  particular 
point  of  view,  should  be  inclined  to  regard  them 
as  altogether  malevolent  and  mischievous,  is  nat- 
ural enough  ;  since  they  now  stand  in  our  way  and 
obstruct  the  efforts  we  are  resolved  on  making  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  Archipelago.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  in  which 
the  Sheriffs  seem  to  have  done  good  service. 
Making  their  appearance  among  a  half-savage 
race,  and  bringing  along  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  Koran  and  of  the  first  principles  of  civilized 
society,  they  naturally  asserted  their  superiority 
over  the  Malays  and  Dyaks ;  who  willingly  suc- 
cumbed to  the  authority  of  their  new  masters — 
especially  when,  by  so  doing,  they  opened  to  them- 
selves the  prospect  of  riches  and  power,  subordinate, 
indeed,  to  those  of  their  chief,  but  greater  than 
they  could  ever  expect  to  acquire  without  his  co- 
operation. 

No  evidence,  we  believe,  exists  by  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  Archipelago  can  be 
traced  further  back  than  to  the  disciples  of  the  Ko- 
ran ;  who  appear  to  have  been  the  founders  of 
nearly  all  the  states  which  acquired  any  celebrity, 
or  enjoyed  any  durable  existence  in  Borneo,  Cel- 
ebes, or  any  other  of  the  larger  islands.  There, 
no  doubt,  as  everywhere  else,  Mohammedan  civil- 
ization has  exhibited  a  gross  and  unspiritual  char- 
acter ;  rising  to  a  certain  height,  and  displaying  a 
considerable  amount  of  splendor,  but  speedily  de- 
generating, because  resting  on  an  imperfect  ethical 
basis.  Still  the  Arab  adventurers,  whatever  they 
may  now  be,  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  to  have 
been  useful  in  their  day,  and  to  have  roused  the 
Malays  and  Diaks  from  their  apathy : — imparting- 
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to  them  a  vigorous  impulse,  though  with  a  direc- 
tion, generally,  perhaps,  towards  evil,  but  some- 
times also  towards  good. 

Even  in  the  present  age  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  success  with  which  a  few  solitary  Arabs 
have  erected  for  themselves  a  fabric  of  power  in 
Borneo  and  elsewhere.  Arriving,  penniless  and 
unknown,  among  savage  and  ignorant  races,  they 
at  once  inspire  them  with  respect  for  their  persons 
by  their  courage  and  sagacity,  teach  them  to  con- 
struct houses  and  plan  villages,  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  to  lay  out  gardens  and  plant  fruit  trees,  and 
to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  elements  of 
comfort  known  or  requisite  in  those  regions.  Un- 
fortunately the  shortest  road  to  affluence  lies  not 
through  the  paths  of  labor.  Deriving  subsistence 
from  honest  toil,  they  aim  at  wealth  and  power 
through  violence  ;  and  submitting  themselves  to 
the  direction  of  the  most  vigorous  and  daring 
spirits,  they  take  to  piracy  as  the  most  promising 
profession.  While  the  Sheriffs,  therefore,  in  their 
relation  to  the  communities  they  create  and  govern, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  benefactors — since  they 
organize  and  keep  them  together,  augment  their 
means,  and  render  them  independent ;  in  relation 
to  external  communities  not  in  alliance  with  them, 
they  are  so  many  pernicious  scourges.  Having, 
by  an  abuse  of  their  advantages,  acquired  wealth, 
they  often  put  it  out  to  interest  in  the  most  iniqui- 
tous manner.  For  instance,  by  advancing  money, 
arms,  gunpowder,  salt,  and  provisions  to  the  11- 
lanuns,  Balanini,  and  Sea  Dyaks,  to  be  after- 
wards repaid  in  slaves  and  plunder,  they  are 
evidently  the  main  supporters  of  the  system  of 
piracy,  as  well  as  of  the  slave-trade,  which  is  one 
of  its  necessary  consequences.  Mr.  Brooke,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  right  in  denouncing  the  Sheriffs 
as  the  worst  enemies  of  civilization  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  because,  though  they  reclaim  and  refine 
up  to  a  certain  point,  they  stop  short  there  ;  and, 
by  tolerating,  or  rather  perhaps  inculcating,  the 
most  immoral  principles,  prevent  the  healthful  and 
spontaneous  growth  of  society. 

Some  prejudiced  writers  have  sought  to  give 
currency  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  pirates  of  the 
eastern  seas  are  Mohammedans  ;  and  that  they  owe 
their  propensity  to  dishonesty  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Koran.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  gener- 
ally happens,  no  doubt,  as  well  in  Borneo  as  in 
other  of  the  islands,  that  the  mouths  of  the  great 
navigable  rivers  are  possessed  by  Muslims— the 
descendants  sometimes  of  genuine  Arabs,  but  more 
frequently  Malay  or  Illanun  converts  to  the  tenets 
of  El  Islam.  In  obedience  to  an  instinct  which 
appears  to  be  of  universal  operation  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  all  these  people  betake  themselves 
to  trade,  build  vessels,  and  spend  a  large  portion 
of  their  lives  upon  the  sea.  In  passing  to  and  fro 
from  island  to  island,  they  meet  with  boats  and 
canoes  laden  with  property  more  or  less  valuable 
and  belonging,  perhaps,  to  persons  altogether  un- 
warlike.  The  temptation  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. Traders  themselves,  but  with  martial  habits 
and  aptitudes,  they  forget  the  duties  of  their  peace- 


ful calling,  seize  the  goods  of  the  defenceless  mer- 
chants, and  enter  upon  the  career  of  piracy.  If 
resistance  be  offered,  they  convert  it  into  a  pretext 
for  massacre  ;  or  if  captives  be  taken,  refractoriness 
and  stubborn  self-defence  supply  their  enraged  cap- 
tors with  an  apology  for  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
In  every  island  and  on  every  coast  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  found,  where  goods  and  captives  thus 
obtained  may  be  disposed  of.  Few  mercantile 
operations  are  as  profitable  as  slave-dealing.  The 
pirates,  therefore,  despising  ordinary  plunder,  ap- 
ply themselves  chiefly  to  the  collection  of  captives, 
mostly  women  and  children,  who  are  retained  in 
servitude  without  difficulty  ;  while  the  men,  be- 
cause more  dangerous,  are,  for  the  most  part,  mur- 
dered. 

In  this  way  we  may  presume  the  thing  took  its 
rise,  and  gradually  acquired  strength.  At  present 
there  exist  large  piratical  communities  capable  of 
sending  forth  annually  fleets  manned  with  five  or 
six  thousand  men.  We  allude  chiefly  to  Sulu. 
This  state,  which  was  formerly  thought  worthy  to 
be  denominated  an  empire,  extends  its  authority 
over  large  groups  of  islands — many  of  them  fertile 
in  all  the  necessaries  of  life — but  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  production  of  men  who,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  contaminated  with  every  vice,  yet 
possess  the  virtue  of  courage  in  the  highest  degree. 
Vice  and  profligacy,  divorce,  slavery,  revenge,  as- 
sassinations, murders,  are  said  to  be  the  every-day 
amusements  of  the  people  ;  who  yet  increase  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  carefully  cultivate  their  lands, 
and  addict  themselves  unremittingly  to  the  labori- 
ous and  dangerous  enterprises  of  commerce  and 
piracy.  We  must  infer,  therefore,  that  vice  is  not 
so  rife  as  is  pretended  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  or  that 
its  effects  are  less  enervating  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe  ;  for  although  the  territories 
of  the  state  have,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
been  greatly  curtailed,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
falling  off  in  bravery,  no  symptom  of  a  disposition 
to  quail  even  before  a  European  force.  Again  and 
again  have  these  islanders  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  Spain  ;  and  although  the  civilization  of  that 
country,  spurious  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  ultimately 
triumphed  in  the  conflict — so  far,  at  least,  as  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace — yet 
the  Sulus  seem  to  have  invariably  displayed  preem- 
inent courage,  and  ultimately  to  have  yielded  only 
to  overwhelming  numbers,  or  before  the  influence 
of  European  discipline. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  sultanate  of  Sulu,  in  addition  to  the  four 
groups  of  which  it  now  consists,  comprehended 
the  whole  northern  division  of  Borneo,  down  to 
the  river  Kimanis,  the  larger  half  of  Palawan, 
and  some  indefinite  settlements  on  Magindanao. 
Its  maritime  power  was  then  truly  formidable ;  and 
the  Dutch,  who  alone,  at  that  period,  interfered  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Archipelago,  seem  al- 
ways to  have  carefully  avoided  any  collision  with 
this  brave  and  adventurous  people.  Nor,  even  in 
our  own  time,  has  any  effectual  check  been  given, 
either  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Holland,  to  their 
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daring  depredations.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
their  numbers.  About  the  month  of  April  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundred  prahus, 
well  manned  and  armed,  sets  sail  from  the  capital ; 
and,  separating  into  two  divisions,  sweeps  round 
the  whole  island  of  Borneo,  landing  at  intervals, 
firing  villages,  collecting  captives,  and  plundering 
and  devastating  for  several  miles  inland.  The  mis- 
chief perpetrated  is  often  done  for  its  own  sake. 
They  pull  down  cottages,  destroy  gardens,  and 
fell  the  young  betel  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  try, 
perhaps,  the  temper  of  their  sabres.  Having 
wasted  and  destroyed  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try, they  move  on  like  locust-swarms,  swelling 
the  number  of  their  captives,  and  gorged  with  the 
spoils  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  In  this  way 
they  proceed  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda ;  and 
then,  facing  about  to  the  east,  attack  the  coast  of 
Java,  capturing  occasionally  Dutchmen  and  their 
wives,  and  selling  them  wherever  they  find  such 
articles  in  request.  As  long  as  they  find  their 
voyages  answer,  they  push  on  towards  the  rising 
sun  :  but,  in  due  time,  they  encounter  the  Papuan 
from  New  Guinea,  who,  being  out  on  the  same 
errand,  are  generally  too  well  armed  and  far  too 
watchful  to  be  made  prizes  of.  Having  pursued 
their  career,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  is  attended 
with  profit,  the  Sulus  retrace  their  steps — crowd- 
ing northwards  through  the  Moluccas,  lay  the  sub- 
jects of  Holland  under  contribution — and  return 
with  diamonds,  gold,  spices,  and  slaves,  to  enjoy 
themselves  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  their 
beautiful  and  healthful  islands. 

The  Sulus,  who  are  an  extremely  mixed  race, 
regard  themselves,  and  seem  to  be  regarded  by 
others,  as  the  bravest  and  most  resolute  pirates  in 
the  Archipelago  ;  since  they  do  not  confine  their 
depredations  to  the  attack  of  native  prahus  or 
Chinese  junks,  but  boldly  assail  and  board  square- 
rigged  vessels,  though  manned,  in  part  at  least, 
with  European  crews.  A  traveller  who  resided 
six  months  in  the  principal  island  furnishes  a 
curious  list  of  the  captures  made  during  that 
period,  that  is  to  say,  of  such  as  came  to  his 
knowledge,  which  probably  constituted  but  a  small 
parrt  of  the  whole.  His  account  is  imperfect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  often  omits  to  notice  the  character 
of  the  crew,  while  he  points  out  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.  The  first  capture  he  saw  brought  in  was 
a  Spanish  brig,  laden  with  sundries  from  Manilla ; 
to  this  succeeded  twenty  smaller  craft,  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  native  owner,  all  taken 
among  the  Philippines.  Then  followed  in  the 
prahus  of  the  Sulus  themselves  a  thousand  slaves, 
kidnapped  from  the  same  islands  ;  who  were  all 
sold  at  Sulu,  but  whether  for  domestic  use,  or  for 
exportation,  does  not  appear.  To  these  triumphs 
over  the  Spanish  flag  were  soon  added  others  over 
those  of  England  and  the  Netherlands — first,  the 
capture  of  a  paddiwakan  from  Macassar,  com- 
manded by  a  Dutchman,  who  was  afterwards  ran- 
somed for  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  Spanish  dol- 
lars ;  and  then  that  of  six   smaller  craft  under 


English  colors  in  the  Malacca  seas,  and  an  English 
brig,  of  which  the  whole  crew  was  murdered. 

When  Sir  Edward  Belcher  visited  Sulu,  in 
1844,  such  was  the  state  of  things  he  found  there  ; 
and  he  can  have  expected  nothing  else.  A  few 
days  before  his  arrival,  three  piratical  prahus, 
which  had  been  cruising  among  the  Philippines, 
came  in  with  their  cargo  of  female  prisoners,  and 
sold  them  openly  in  the  slave  market.  The  datu 
melook,  or  prime  minister,  was  said,  and  apparent- 
ly not  without  reason,  to  be  deeply  implicated  in 
this  and  similar  transactions.  Human  nature  is 
probably  the  same  at  Sulu  as  at  Cuba :  and,  we 
fear,  Captain  Belcher  will  have  vainly  threatened 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  British  flag, 
should  the  sultan  persist  in  making  Sulu  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  Balanini  when  under  pursuit  for 
acts  of  piracy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the 
stations  in  the  Sulu  islands  at  which  the  pirates 
keep  their  war  prahus,  and  from  which  they  issue 
on  their  plundering  expeditions.  But  the  under- 
taking is  useless,  and  the  details  would  be  tire- 
some. It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  among  the 
several  hundred  islands  and  islets  of  which  the 
Sulu  group  consists,  there  is  not  one  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  a  harbor  or  accessible  beach,  which 
does  not,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  piracy  in  the  Archipelago  ; 
and,  as  the  buccaneers  of  these  islands  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  their  superior  brav- 
ery, so  do  their  fleets  consist  of  larger  and  more 
skilfully  built  prahus,  capable  of  carrying  heavy 
guns  and  a  numerous  crew. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  Sulus  the  Balanini  pos- 
sess a  group  of  islets,  in  which  they  leave  their 
wives  and  families  while  they  themselves  are  en- 
gaged in  their  piratical  excursions.  These  people 
are  generally  believed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Bajows  or 
Sea  Gipsies,  who,  at  some  period  beyond  the 
reach  of  tradition,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Archipelago,  though  from  what  part  of  the  world 
they  came  is  altogether  unknown.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Gipsies  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  Several  divisions  of  the  race,  now  found 
dispersed  through  the  whole  extent  of  Insular 
Asia,  subsist  by  their  own  honest  industry,  which 
includes  fishing  for  trepang,  pearls,  mother-o'- 
pearl,  agar-agar,  &c.  But  the  Balanini,  finding 
piracy  more  profitable,  have  abandoned  altogether 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  their  brethren,  and  now 
scour  the  Archipelago  from  east  to  west,  from 
north  to  south,  in  search  of  plunder  and  captives. 
They  have  been  met  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  having  on  board  their  prahus  slaves  from 
Papua  and  the  Philippines  ;  and  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  extend  their  depredations  to  Patani 
and  other  provinces  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  an  expedition, 
consisting  of  several  war  steamers,  was  fitted  out 
from  Manilla  against  the  Balanini,  and  proceeded 
to  attack  them  in  their  island,  which  has  been 
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described  from  report  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
Their  strongholds  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
lagoon,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
channel,  strongly  staked  across,  so  as  barely  to 
leave  room  for  the  passage  of  a  single  prahu. 
Their  batteries,  consisting  of  at  least  a  hundred 
guns,  are  all  pointed  upon  this  spot.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  forced  an  entrance,  and,  after  a 
long  and  sanguinary  engagement,  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  batteries,  and  taking  all  the  prahus 
they  found  in  the  lagoon.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  force  of  the  Balanini  may  be  re- 
garded as  broken,  and  their  principal  stronghold 
dismantled.  We  heartily  wish,  in  return,  that  the 
Balanini  could  make  reprisals  upon  Spanish  slavers 
off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Similar  in  character  are  the  fierce  Illanuns  from 
Magiiidanao  ;  who  in  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  else- 
where, have  carved  themselves  out  small  inde- 
pendent principalities  with  the  sword.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher  has  collected  much  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  these  rovers  from  the  great  Bay  of 
Illanun,  the  original  seat  of  their  power,  whence 
also  they  have  derived  their  name.  Here  they 
live  nominally  independent  of  the  Sultan  of  Ma- 
gindanao,  though  in  reality  they  are  still  subject 
to  him  ;  since,  whenever  any  foreign  power  has 
business  to  transact  with  the  Illanuns,  it  makes  an 
application  to  that  prince,  through  whose  interven- 
tion the  affair  is  invariably  settled.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bay  and  its  fierce  inhabitants  is  given 
in  Captain  Belcher's  own  words  : — 

The  shores  (he  says)  of  the  immense  bay 
of  Illanun,  on  the  southern  part  of  Magindanao, 
the  eastern  arm  of  which  forms  a  peninsula  with  a 
very  narrow  neck,  are  closely  wooded,  with  man- 
groves running  out,  in  most  instances,  into  six  or 
nine  feet  water,  and  affording  sudden  shelter  for 
vessels  drawing  about  six  feet  water.  These  trees, 
springing  from  roots  which  firmly  support  the  main 
trunks  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above 
high-water  flow,  cover  the  swampy  ground  which 
intervenes  between  them  and  a  spacious  lagoon,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Illanun  pirates,  and  gives  to  them 
the  appellation  of  Las  Illanos  de  la  Laguna,  where 
it  is  highjy  probable  they  submit  to  their  own  pirate 
chiefs.  Throughout  the  vast  range  of  the  bay  con- 
nected with  this  lagoon,  the  Illanuns  have  con- 
structed numerous  substantial  escapes,  being  ways 
of  timber  which  permit  of  their  hauling  the  vessels 
into  the  lagoon  upon  any  sudden  emergency  ;  and 
80  am;izingly  expert  are  they  in  this  manoeuvre, 
that,  when  in  hot  chase,  my  informants  have 
pressed  them  close  and  considered  their  escape  im- 
possible, they  have  seen  them  dash  suddenly  into 
one  of  these  escapes,  and  before  their  faluas  or 
launches  could  reach  the  spot,  they  had  been  hauled 
out  of  sight,  and  upon  presenting  themselves  at  the 
opening,  were  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  round  and 
grape  from  heavy  brass  guns,  placed  in  battery  and 
80  far  within  this  dangerous  jungle  that  attack  was 
impossible.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
whole  line  of  the  bay  is  vigilantly  watched  by 
yigias,  or  look-out  houses,  within  lofty  trees,  and 
immediately  on  the  alarm  being  given,  rope's  are 
instantly  led  to  the  point  of  entry,  and  the  home 
population  is  ready  to  aid  in  hauling  them  through 
the  mangroves,  as  well  as  to  defend  them  from 


further  attack.  The  method  of  constructing  these 
escapes  is  very  simple ;  mangrove  trees  are  driven, 
at  opposite  angles,  obliquely  into  the  mud,  and 
their  upper  ends  securely  lashed  to  the  young  stand- 
ing mangrove  trees,  forming  a  V-shaped  bed,  at  an 
angle  of  120  degrees.  These  trees  being  stripped 
of  their  bark  are  kept  very  smooth,  and  when  wet 
spontaneously  exude  a  kind  of  mucilage  which  ren- 
ders them  very  slippery.  The  outer  entrance  of 
this  angular  bed  is  carried  into  deep  water,  and  at 
so  gradual  an  inclination  that  the  original  impetus 
given  by  the  oars  forces  them  at  once  *'  high  and 
dry,"  and  by  the  ropes  then  attached  they  are  in- 
stantly drawn  by  their  allies  into  the  interior,  at  a 
rate,  probably,  equal  to  that  at  which  they  are 
impelled  by  oars. 

The  slaves  who  have  escaped  from  the  Illanuns 
assert  that  within  the  lagoon  they  have  extensive 
building  establishments,  and  means  prepared  for 
repelling  any  attack  which  may  be  made  upon 
them.  Old  prahus  are  used  instead  of  houses  ;  in 
these  they  keep  their  wives,  families,  or  treasures, 
in  readiness  for  removal  to  any  part  of  the  lagoon 
upon  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  ideas  which  commonly  prevail  in  Europe 
on  the  subject  of  Malay  piracy,  are  exceedingly 
vague  and  imperfect.  Few  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  extent  and 
resources  of  the  Archipelago,  without  which  the 
number  of  piratical  communities,  the  strength  of 
their  fleets  and  the  large  range  of  their  expeditions 
can  scarcely  appear  credible.  Even  after  institut- 
ing numerous  and  careful  researches,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  account  for  many  circumstances  in  the 
actual  status  of  oriental  piracy,  which  yet  seem 
to  be  undeniable.  In  many  cases  Euroi)ean  mer- 
chant vessels,  as  well  as  the  trading  prahus  of  the 
natives,  are  attacked  by  corsairs  of  whose  haunts 
we  are  altogether  uninformed,  A  large  portion 
of  the  surrounding  seas,  it  is  true,  remains  unsur- 
veyed  ;  and  there  are  numerous  islands,  we  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  say  whole  groups,  of  which 
we  scarcely  know  the  names,  and  certainly  neither 
their  longitude  nor  latitude.  From  these  unknown 
places  many  of  the  pirates  who  visit  the  north  of 
Borneo  are  supposed  to  issue  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  seas  about  Magindanao,  and  south 
and  east  of  the  Philippines. 

Some  idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the  un- 
explored piratical  haunts  by  an  account  of  those 
with  which  we  are  better  acquainted.  Along 
nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Celebes  the 
rajahs  and  their  subjects  are  almost  all  pirates  and 
possess  numerous  fleets  of  prahus,  which  may  he 
seen  at  all  times  drawn  up  on  the  beach  at  high 
water  mark  with  their  ammunition  and  arms  on 
board,  ready  to  be  launched  at  a  moment's  notice. 
According  to  the  sultan  of  Koti,  the  chief  of  Ky 
lie  alone  possessed  a  thousand  prahus  :  at  the  most 
moderate  computation  some  few  years  ago  he  had 
at  least  seven  hundred  at  his  command.  Many 
other  rajahs,  whose  strongholds  lie  south  of  Ky- 
lie,  own  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred! 
and  forty  prahus,  all  engaged  in  piracy.  On  the! 
opposite    coast    of  Borneo,    from    Cape    Unsang 
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southwards,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles, 
every  river,  creek,  and  bay  may  be  said  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  piratical  communities,  the  number  of 
whose  prahus  taken  together  would  make  a  mari- 
time power  of  considerable  importance.  These 
prahus  are  from  eight  to  ten  tons  burden,  admira- 
bly built  both  for  speed  and  safety.  They  depend 
for  velocity  partly  on  their  light  and  sharp  build, 
partly  on  the  number  of  paddles,  which  are  man- 
aged with  great  vigor  and  skill.  They  are  gen- 
erally armed  on  their  bows,  centre,  and  stern,  with 
lelahs  or  swivels  of  small  calibre  but  long  range  ; 
and  when  their  prey  has  been  disabled  by  these, 
their  crews,  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  or  tom-tom, 
rush  to  the  conflict  with  long  boarding  spears, 
krisses,  Malay  hatchets,  swords,  muskets,  blun- 
derbusses, and  a  variety  of  missiles,  such  as  stones 
and  slicks  pointed  and  burnt  at  the  end.  Sir 
Edward  Belciier  observes  that — 

The  vessels  of  the  Illanuns  are  very  sharp,  of 
great  beam,  and  exceeding  ninety  feet  in  length. 
They  are  furnished  with  double  tiers  of  oars,  and 
the  largest  generally  carry  about  one  hundred  row- 
ers, who  are  slaves,  and  not  expected  to  fight  un- 
less hard  pressed.  The  fighting  men,  or  chiefs  as 
they  are  termed,  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty,  oc- 
cupy the  upper  platform,  and  use  the  guns  as  well 
as  small  lelahs,  or  swivels.  The  whole  of  the  main 
interior,  occupying  about  two  thirds  of  the  beam 
and  three  fifths  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  is  fitted 
as  a  cabin  ;  it  extends  from  one  fifth  from  forward 
to  one  fifth  from  aft,  and  at  the  bow  is  solidly  built, 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  with  hard 
wood,  and  baulks  of  timber  calculated  to  withstand 
a  six-pounder  shot ;  a  very  small  embrasure  ad- 
mits the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  which  varies  from  the 
six  to  the  twenty-four  pounder,  generally  of  brass, 
independently  of  numerous  swivels  of  various  cali- 
bres mounted  on  solid  uprights  secured  about  the 
sides  and  upperworks  of  the  vessel.  Above  the 
cabin  is  the  fighting  deck,  upon  which  their  heroes 
are  placed,  and  upon  any  chance  of  action  they 
dress  themselves  in  scarlet,  and  are  equipped 
very  much  in  the  style  of  armor  furnished  for  the 
stage  property  of  our  theatres,  varying  from  steel- 
plate  to  ring-chain  or  mail-shirt.  Their  personal 
arms  are  generally  the  kris  and  spear ;  but  they 
have  also  a  huge  sword,  well  known  as  the  "  La- 
noon  sword,"  which  has  a  handle  sufficiently  large 
to  be  wielded  with  two  hands.  In  place  of  a  mast 
they  have  sheers,  capable  of  being  raised  or  de- 
pressed suddenly,  upon  which  a  huge  mat  sail  is 
hoisted. 

The  fitting  of  these  sheers  is  as  follows :  on  the 

fore  part  of  the  fighting  deck  is  a  small  pair  of 

bitts,  each  little  head  being  placed  about  three  feet 

on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  ;  through  the  head 

of  these  bitts  a  piece  runs,  windlass  fashion,  its 

outer  ends  being  rounded,  which  pass  through  the 

J      lower  end  of  the  sheers  in  holes  ;  this  arrangement 

completes  a  triangle,  having  the  windlass  base  of 

six  feet.     The  heads  of  the  sheers  are  joined  by  a 

solid  piece  of  wood,  perforated  as  a  sheave  hole 

for  the  halliards  by  which  the  sail  is  hoisted  ;  a 

third  spar  is  attached,  which  taken  aft  as  a  prop, 

t      instantly  turns  this  mast  upon  its  windlass  motion 

i-      to  the  vertical,  and  almost,  as  if  by  magic,  we  find 

^      the  sail  expanded  or  reduced  instantaneously. 

It  is  surprising  that  these  prahus  should  not  be 


blown  up  more  frequently  than  they  are — consid- 
ering the  large  quantity  of  powder  they  usually 
have  on  board.  Even  the  very  smallest  carry  two 
barrels,  those  of  middling  size  five,  while  the 
larger  class  have  rarely  less  than  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen on  board.  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
question,  who  supplies  them  with  this  gunpow- 
der. The  criminality  is  shared  by  every  Euro- 
pean nation  :  numerous  ships  with  English  colors 
having  been  found  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  ; 
though  we  would  willingly  hope  that  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  chief  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  the  French,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Americans.  With  respect  to  the  last,  a  writer 
of  great  experience  ingeniously  observes  that  hu- 
manity is  much  indebted  to  them ;  since  the  pow- 
der they  sell  will  not  go  off,  and  he  who  fires 
their  muskets  is  in  far  greater  danger  than  the 
person  fired  at.  The  Dutch  government  strictly 
forbids  its  subjects  to  traffic  in  these  dangerous  ar- 
ticles. 

The  seasons  in  which  the  pirates  make  their 
appearance  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, are  tolerably  well  known  :  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  vessels  and  prahus  would 
avoid  putting  to  sea  at  these  times.  But  persons 
engaged  in  trade  cannot  allow  their  capital  to  lie 
idle  for  months,  and  remain  themselves  cooped 
up  in  harbor  through  apprehensions  of  danger, 
which  after  all  may  never  overtake  them.  Be- 
sides, it  is  the  course  of  commerce  which  regu- 
lates the  motions  of  the  pirates ;  so  that,  if  the 
merchants  changed  the  period  of  putting  to  sea, 
their  enemies  would  do  the  same,  and  no  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  by  the  alteration.  At 
present  the  buccaneers  are  found  cruising  about 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December  and  January  ;  after  which 
they  apply  themselves  to  honest  industry  during 
three  months  in  the  year,  viz.,  February,  March, 
and  April — these  they  spend  in  fishing,  collecting 
agar-agar,  and  preparing  for  future  expeditions. 
Throughout  the  whole  summer  they  make  their 
appearance  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, and  among  the  innumerable  small  islands 
which  lie  along  the  shores  of  Sumatra  from  Sin- 
gapore southwards,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Banka. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  the  pirates  se- 
lect other  seasons  for  their  depredations,  being 
guided  by  the  movements  of  the  merchants  upon 
whom  they  prey.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do 
not  assault  ships  under  sail ;  but  taking  advantage 
of  the  short  lull  between  the  land  and  sea-breezes 
— when  vessels  often  lie  completely  becalmed  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore — they  steal  out 
quietly,  gliding  behind  rocks  and  islands  till  they 
come  suddenly  upon  the  doomed  trader.  During 
fogs  and  bad  weather  they  have  occasionally  made 
mistakes  which  have  proved  fatal  to  them. 

On  one  occasion  a  favorite  Panglima  of  Rajah 
Raga,  the  celebrated  pirate  of  Koti,  observed  early 
in  the  morning  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor.  The 
rain,  which  was  then  descending  in  torrents,  dark- 
ening the  air,  appeared  to  favor  the  Panglima's 
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design  ;  he  succeeded  in  consequence  in  approach- 
ing very  near  his  victims  before  he  was  discov- 
ered. He  then  ordered  all  his  lelahs  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  gong,  the 
pirates,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  number, 
with  loud  shouts,  prepared  for  boarding.  The 
Panglima  was  on  the  instant  made  aware  of  the 
error  he  had  committed.  In  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction  numerous 
portholes  opened  suddenly,  and  a  tremendous 
broadside  carried  dismay  and  death  among  his  fol- 
lowers. In  vain  the  Panglima  shouted  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake  and  that  they  meant  no  harm ;  broad- 
side after  broadside  was  discharged,  till  the  shat- 
tered prahu  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  every  man 
on  board  excepting  five.  These  floated  away  on 
spars,  and  were  rescued  by  their  countrymen. 
The  enemy  deeming  them  unworthy  of  quarter, 
refused  to  pick  up  the  helpless  wretches,  and 
sternly  abandoned  them  to  the  fate  which  their 
crimes  so  richly  had  deserved.  The  avenging  ship 
was  an  English  man-of-war. 

To  illustrate  the  justice  of  so  terrible  a  chas- 
tisement, we  must  relate  one  of  the  innumerable 
acts  of  villany  by  which  it  was  provoked.  Shortly 
before,  an  English  vessel,  under  Dutch  colors, 
had  left  the  Malacca  straits,  laden  with  opium 
and  piece  goods,  and  passing  down  along  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  carried  on  an  advantageous 
traffic  with  the  natives.  It  then  sailed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  traded  at  Sambas  and  Ponti- 
ana,  and  rounding  the  southern  point  of  the 
island,  cast  anchor  in  the  Banjarmassim  river. 
Here  Captain  Gravesome  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  the  Raga  himself;  who  learning  the 
great  value  of  the  cargo,  and  that  there  was,  be- 
sides rice,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars on  board,  put  forth  all  his  arts  of  persuasion 
to  allure  the  captain  to  Koti.  Gravesome  enter- 
taining no  suspicion  of  the  pirate's  designs,  easily 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  and  once  more 
setting  sail,  steered  eastward,  along  that  wild  and 
naked  shore  in  which  the  island  of  Borneo  termi- 
nates towards  the  south-east.  Here,  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  square  miles,  a  plain  so  barren  as 
scarcely  to  produce  a  single  blade  of  grass,  bor- 
ders upon  the  sea.  It  is  supposed  to  be  replete 
with  iron  ore :  and  that  this  is  the  reason,  why 
mariners  at  night  behold  its  surface  perpetually 
covered  with  lightning,  which  darting  hither  and 
thither  in  all  directions,  illuminates  its  arid  sur- 
face, and  presents  a  spectacle  of  surprising  gran- 
deur. Innumerable  rocky  islands  extend  along 
the  inhospitable  coast,  but  they  are  too  Avaste, 
precipitous,  and  full  of  danger,  for  the  most  des- 
perate pirates  to  visit  them  without  necessity. 
Captain  Gravesome  was  of  course  careful  to  give 
these  crags  a  wide  berth.  At  length  he  entered 
the  Koti  river,  up  which  he  sailed  without  inter- 
ruption, seventy  or  eighty  miles.  Here  Raga 
advised  him  to  cast  anchor,  while  he  proceeded 
to  the  Sultan's  capital  to  negotiate  permission  for 
him  to  trade.  His  real  purpose,  however,  was 
very  different,  being  nothing  less  than  to  concert 


with  that  infamous  prince  the  murder  of  Captain 
Gravesome  and  his  crew,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  with  all  the  property  it  contained.  The 
ao-reement  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
writing ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Sul- 
tan should  have  one  third  of  the  spoils,  while  the 
remainder  was  to  be  distributed  between  Rajah 
Raga  and  the  other  Bugis  chiefs  who  should  as- 
sist him  in  the  massacre.  All  things  having  been 
thus  arranged,  Raga  returned  to  the  vessel,  and 
descending  into  the  cabin,  began  to  amuse  Cap- 
tain Gravesome  with  accounts  of  the  large  profits 
he  would  make  at  Tongarron.  In  the  midst  of 
their  conversation,  he  took  down  a  beautiful  kris 
which  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cab- 
in ;  and,  while  continuing  an  animated  description 
of  their  advantageous  commercial  prospects,  sud- 
denly plunged  the  weapon  into  the  captain's 
heart.  His  follpwers,  who  had  skilfully  dispersed 
themselves  throughout  the  ship,  fell  at  the  same  mo- 
ment upon  the  crew,  and  murdered  them  all  wuh 
the  exception  of  five  individuals  ; — among  whom 
were  an  unhappy  young  lady  and  a  boy,  who, 
having  escaped  many  dangers,  were  afterwards 
poisoned  at  Tongarron,  in  the  hope  of  thus  con- 
cealing from  the  English  the  crime  which  had 
been  committed.  When  Dalton,  under  somewhat 
more  favorable  auspices,  visited  Koti  and  other 
places  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  found  everywhere 
numerous  relics  of  European  ships  which  had 
been  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  natives — 
such  as  compasses,  telescopes,  binnacles,  chro- 
nometers, chairs,  and  tables.  On  one  of  these  he 
wrote  his  account  of  Captain  Gravesome's  mur- 
der. In  several  houses  he  also  observed  articles 
of  ladies' wearing  apparel,  handsome  dresses  and 
costly  pelisses,  though  what  had  become  of  their 
owners  he  was  unable  to  discover.  Once  in  front 
of  a  chief's  mansion,  he  saw  a  European  woman, 
who,  through  fear  or  shame,  immediately  retreat- 
ed. He  was  secretly  informed,  however,  that 
numerous  white  slaves  were  scattered  over  the 
country  ;  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to  per- 
form the  vilest  drudgery,  in  a  climate  where  even 
the  natives  are  rendered  languid  by  the  heat.  Our 
imagination  follows  with  diflSculty  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  such  captives,  when  subjected  to  men 
so  fierce  and  lawless.  What  extremity  of  misery 
must  they  inevitably  endure,  before  they  sink  into 
an  early  grave  I  Such,  however,  has  unquestion- 
ably been  the  fate  of  thousands  of  Europeans  in 
various  parts  of  the  Archipelago  ;  while  the  mul- 
titudes of  natives  who  have  been  made  to  drain 
the  same  bitter  cup,  exceeds  calculation  or  belief. 
On  the  north-western  coast  the  crews  of  the 
"  Sultana"  and  "  Viscount  Melbourne,"  of  whom 
only  twenty-six  survived  the  wreck,  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  afterwards  ransomed  by  Mr.  Brooke. 
But  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
one  to  interfere.  The  captives  mostly  linger  out 
their  wretched  lives  under  the  lash  of  their  most 
cruel  task-masters,  until  relieved  by  death.- 

To  put  an  end  to  the  vast  piratical  system  of 
which   we    have  been    endeavoring    to    give    the 
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reader  some  idea,  we  must  adopt  a  policy  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
pursued.  We  perfectly  concur  with  those,  who 
counsel  the  closing-  against  them  of  all  the  mar- 
kets at  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
pose of  their  spoils  and  captives.  But  this  is  very 
far  from  being  an  easy  operation.  They  have 
more  than  once  been  known  to  plunder  vessels  and 
native  prahus  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore  ;  after 
which,  transhipping  the  goods  they  had  thus  ob- 
tained into  small  trading  boats  and  disguising 
themselves  as  merchants,  they  have  sailed  boldly 
into  the  port,  sold  their  plunder,  purchased  arms 
and  ammunition  with  the  proceeds,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  calling  without  being  discovered. 
If  this  can  take  place  at  a  British  settlement  vis- 
ited constantly  by  ships  of  war,  how  much  more 
practicable  must  it  be  in  other  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  slaves  are  in  request,  and  where 
the  rulers,  through  both  interest  and  inclination, 
always  wink  at,  and  usually  encourage,  these  ne- 
farious proceedings? 

Mr.  Brooke  has  shown,  by  what  he  has  effected 
in  Sarawak  and  the  adjoining  districts,  in  what 
way  the  evil  is  to  be  extirpated.  It  is  not  enough 
to  destroy  a  bad  government,  we  must  replace  it 
by  a  good  one.  Otherwise  the  seeds  of  mischief, 
like  those  of  trees  in  a  spot  cleared  of  jungle  and 
abandoned,  will  shoot  up  again  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  soon  create  the  necessity  for  having 
again  recourse  to  force.  Sarawak  is  tranquil,  be- 
cause it  is  under  British  influence  ;  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Labuan  will  speedily  bestow  quiet  and 
prosperity  on  the  whole  sultanate  of  Borneo,  from 
the  Rejang  northward  to  Maludu  Bay.  In  this 
range  formerly  were  found  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated haunts  and  markets  of  the  pirates,  whose 
prahus  frequently  lay  concealed  in  the  small  inlets 
and  creeks  of  that  island  which  has  now  become 
a  British  possession.  Brune  itself  was  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  piracy  in  the  East ;  slaves  and 
plunder  were  constantly  conveyed  there,  to  be  af- 
terwards distributed  through  the  interior,  or  tran- 
shipped for  distant  places.  This  market  has  now 
been  closed  forever ;  and  as  our  influence  takes 
root  in  the  great  island  and  spreads  northward  and 
southward,  it  will  be  rendered  altogether  impossi- 
ble for  a  buccaneering  prahu  to  put  with  safety 
into  any  of  its  ports. 

To  complete  the  work  we  have  thus  commenced, 
and  give  fair  play  to  our  trade  and  settlements,  we 
cannot  wait  and  trust  to  the  gradual  development 
of  our  influence  ;  we  must  consider  the  urgency 
of  the  occasion  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  applica- 
tion of  extraordinary  means.  Increase  of  territo- 
ry is,  for  its  own  sake,  no  way  desirable.  We 
have  colonies  enough,  and  dependencies  enough. 
But  to  protect  our  actual  possessions  and  give  se- 
curity, to  our  communications  with  Australia,  which 
will  henceforward  be  carried  on  by  steam  through 
this  mighty  archipelago,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
us  to  convert  the  principal  strongholds  of  piracy 
into  peaceful  settlements  or  naval  stations.  No 
other  plan  can  prove  eflfectual.     As  long  as  the  buc- 


caneers remain  in  possession  of  convenient  ports 
and  harbors,  even  the  total  destruction  of  their  fleets 
would  only  produce  temporary  security.  Wher- 
ever we  break  up  their  power,  we  must  establish 
our  own  ;  otherwise  our  avenging  squadrons  will 
no  sooner  have  withdrawn,  than  the  building  of 
war  prahus  will  recommence  and  create  anew  the 
necessity  for  fresh  expeditions.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  points  where  the  great  roots  of  pi- 
racy are  found  ;  they  are  not  many,  though  the 
branches  which  rise  and  spread  from  them  may 
almost  be  said  to  overshadow  the  Archipelago. 
But  whatever  may  be  their  number,  to  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  them  we,  and  whoever  will 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  work  of  peace,  shall  ulti- 
mately be  driven  ;  because  experience  will  by  de- 
grees convince  us,  that  to  temporize  is  to  have 
nothing  certain  but  the  expense. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  ensure 
success  to  this  great  enterprise  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  small,  well-chosen  settlements  in  the 
principal  tracts  of  commerce,  and,  consequently, 
of  piracy.  These  we  may  convert  into  coal  de- 
pots and  stations  for  steamers,  as  well  as  into  com- 
mercial emporiums.  When  this  is  once  accom- 
plished, the  native  traders,  aware  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  British  flag,  will  redouble 
their  activity,  and  apply  all  their  energies  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Archipelago  ; 
but  not  till  then.  Civilization  has  no  greater 
change  in  prospect. 

We  avoid  indicating  more  particularly  the  sites 
of  such  settlements,  though  government  must  in 
various  ways  become  acquainted  with  them.  It 
would  not  be  diflScult,  however,  to  fix  upon  certain 
points,  sufficiently  central  though  widely  scat- 
tered, on  which,  if  a  small  force  were  placed,  pi- 
racy must  immediately  die  out  of  itself  This 
would  at  once  be  a  better  and  a  cheaper  course, 
than  keeping  up  large  naval  armaments  to  pursue 
and  chastise  the  buccaneers  on  the  high  seas.  In- 
stead of  encountering  them  abroad,  we  should  pro- 
ceed directly  to  their  homes  ;  and  there,  with  our 
ships  of  war  anchored  at  their  very  thresholds, 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  we  would,  hencefor- 
ward, tolerate  their  existence  as  communities.  If 
we  found  them  refractory  and  disposed  to  resis- 
tance, we  should  rase  their  strongholds  to  the 
ground,  and  utterly  break  up  and  disperse  their 
populations.  But  in  all  cases  we  must  utterly  an- 
nihilate their  war  prahus  ;  since,  if  we  undertake 
the  police  of  the  Archipelago,  none  of  those  petty 
states  can  have  the  slightest  pretext  for  carrying 
arms  of  this  description. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  some  will  con- 
demn this  mode  of  proceeding  as  violent  and  arbi- 
trary, will  denominate  us  pirates  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  contend  that  we  are  only  putting  smaller  rob- 
bers out  of  the  way  that  we  ourselves  may  carry 
on  the  game  without  let  or  hindrance.  We  would 
invite  such  persons  to  consider  the  history  of  the 
Archipelago  :  by  which,  should  they  be  persons 
open  to  conviction,  they  will  soon  be  rendered  sen- 
sible of  the  folly  and  inutility  of  any  other  course. 
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Ever  since  the  period  of  Jenghis  Khan,  the  whole 
of  Insular  Asia,  if  we  except  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire, may  be  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  barbarism 
by  means  of  piracy.  We  need  look  for  no  other 
cause.  Hitherto  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  so  far 
from  destroying  it  by  an  adverse  influence,  has, 
unfortunately,  only  added  to  its  strength.  This 
effect,  has,  no  doubt,  been  incidental.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Portuguese,  there  existed  several 
native  governments,  both  in  Borneo  and  elsewhere, 
which  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  piracy  in 
awe,  and  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  a  disgraceful  alliance  w^ith  it.  Up 
to  that  period,  therefore,  robbers  on  the  high  seas 
in  the  Archipelago  belonged  to  the  same  class  with 
pirates  in  the  West ;  that  is  to  say,  they  consisted 
of  desperate  adventurers,  who,  being  without  prop- 
erty or  profession,  determined  to  reap  a  harvest  with 
their  swords.  But  when,  by  the  intrigues  and  cruel- 
ty of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch, 
the  native  governments  had  been  destroyed  one  af- 
ter another,  there  soon  arose  a  new  race  of  spuri- 
ous rulers.  These  men  readily  allied  themselves 
with  the  powers  of  evil,  in  the  hope  of  being  ul- 
timately able  to  assert  their  ascendency  over  the 
common  enemy,  the  marauders  from  the  West. 
Piracy  in  this  state  of  things,  would  be  often  con- 
founded with  patriotism ;  and  that  became  a  virtue 
which,  in  nearly  all  circumstances  of  society,  is 
the  worst  of  crimes.  Villains  put  on  the  charac- 
ter of  heroes ;  and  the  united  force  of  vice,  fanat- 
icism, and  cupidity,  as  well  as  the  innate  reverence 
of  all  men  for  their  hearths  and  altars,  were  called 
into  action  in  unavailing  opposition  to  worse  brig- 
ands than  the  Archipelago  itself  could  supply. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  this  corrupting  con- 
flict was  carried  on.  Habit  is  second  nature,  or 
nature  first  habit : — it  does  not  much  matter  which. 
Every  European  who  appeared  in  those  parts  evi- 
dently regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  plunder  and  op- 
press the  natives ;  they  in  their  turn  learned  to 
look  upon  every  act  as  venial  which  might  tend  to 
rid  them  of  their  foreign  tyrants. 

In  this  way  a  strange  kind  of  public  opinion  has 
grown  up  in  the  Archipelago,  where  to  commit 
piracy,  especially  against  Enropeans,  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  commendable  action  than  as  a  crime. 
Nor  must  we,  on  this  account,  be  too  severe  on  these 
unhappy  islanders.  They  remain  much  what  they 
were  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  our 
profligate  predecessors ;  while  we,  enlightened  by 
civilization,  have  almost  acquired  a  new  sense  of 
justice,  and  have  taught  ourselves  to  regard  as 
grave  oflfences  against  humanity  what  our  fore- 
fathers perpetrated  without  a  blush.  The  im- 
provement which  we  have  made  in  morals  and 
politics,  should  oblige  us,  however,  to  all  practica- 
ble lenity  towards  them  on  this  occasion.     Their 

theory  of  ethics — or  what  we  may  call  such is, 

to  the  last  degree,  perverted ;  they  are  often  un- 
conscious that  piracy  is  a  crime — insomuch  that 
when  several  unfortunate  men,  apprehended  in  the 
fact,  were  about  to  be  executed  at  Singapore, 
they  exclaimed   against  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 


tence ; — considering  they  had  done  nothing  but 
what  was  right,  since  they  had  only  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  superiors,  and  had  acted  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  established  customs  of  their 
country.  Of  course  we  are  not  going  the  length 
of  maintaining  that  virtue  and  vice  are  arbitrary 
creations  of  the  mind  :  we  may  yet  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  morals  vary  so  much  in  different 
countries,  that  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  severity, 
if  not  of  wrong,  in  rigorously  applying  the  ethical 
code  of  one  community  to  the  members  of  another. 

Still  we  have  no  desire  to  blunt  the  sword  of 
justice  when  the  natural  progress  of  an  honest 
policy  in  the  Archipelago  turns  it  against  pirates. 
Wasps'  nests  must  be  taken.  If  pirates  are  con- 
sulting their  own  interest  in  perpetrating  acts  of 
robbery,  we  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  consulting  the 
interests  of  humanity  by  punishing  them.  It  is 
not  our  fault  that  we  cannot  develop  legitimate 
commerce  without  suppressing,  or  perhaps  destroy- 
ing, them.  Some  tremendous  examples  have  al- 
ready been  made  ;  and,  if  necessary,  we  must  make 
others,  until  the  lesson  has  spread  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  twelve  thousand  islands, 
that  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  rob  on  the  high  seas. 
At  the  same  time  we  again  repeat,  that  whatever 
can  be  effected  by  mildness  and  policy,  should 
never  be  attempted  by  force — especially  under  such 
circumstances. 

For  the  interest  of  humanity,  however,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  succeed,  at  any  rate,  in  this 
enterprise  ;  and,  if  we  faithfully  perform  our  duty, 
in  a  very  few  years  there  will  not  be  left  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Archipelago  one  sin- 
gle piratical  prahu. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  recom- 
mending a  system  of  indiscriminate  conquest.  We 
are,  on  the  contrary,  averse  from  territorial  aggran- 
dizement for  its  own  sake  ;  and  if  we  extend  our 
dominions,  it  will  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
give  persecuted  and  wretched  humanity  some  solid 
point  d'appui  on  which  to  repose  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. We  not  only  admit,  but  we  rejoice  to 
think,  that  our  own  interest  coincides  with  that  of 
the  natives  in  the  measures  we  propose  :  a  coinci- 
dence which,  though  it  may  expose  us  to  suspicions 
among  our  rivals,  is  in  itself  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, since  men  never  act  so  vigorously  as  where 
their  own  welfare  is  concerned.  The  introduction 
of  a  just  and  enlightened  policy  has  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  will  be  well  rewarded.  No 
regions  of  equal  extent  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  supply  equally  rich  and  varied  materials  for 
commerce,  ranging  from  gold  and  gems  of  the 
costliest  kind  down  to  the  humblest  necessary  of 
daily  life.  The  superb  vegetation  of  the  islands — 
their  picturesque  and  magnificent  forms — their  fer- 
tility— their  mild  and  salubrious  climate — all  com- 
bine to  render  them  the  most  agreeable  residences 
for  man.  Merchants,  therefore,  and  capitalists 
will,  as  soon  as  their  attractions  become  known, 
hasten  to  settle  in  a  country,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  delicious  groves  and  gardens,  and  on  the  banks 
of  magnificent  rivers,  they  may  carry  on,  at  their 
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ease,  the  most  lucrative  trade.  In  many  cases  the 
natives  will  take  upon  themselves  all  the  laborious 
and  dangerous  parts  of  the  process,  collecting  the 
produce  of  the  interior  among  the  wild  tribes,  and 
afterwards,  undertaking  to  distribute  it,  in  their 
prahus.  All  they  themselves  want  is  protection  ; 
having  which,  they  will  not  long  remain  poor. 

Of  this,  all  must  be  convinced  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  advances  already  made  by  commerce  in 
the  twelve  thousand  islands.  Almost  at  every  step 
towards  the  interior  we  have  discovered  some  new 
article  of  merchandise,  some  valuable  kind  of  tim- 
ber, some  odoriferous  gum,  some  species  of  root,  or 
fruit,  or  grain,  not  yet  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  food,  some  rich  mineral  or  vegetable  dye 
calculated  to  improve  the  beauty  of  our  European 
fabrics ;  and  yet  we  have  hitherto  scarcely  stepped 
beyond  tiie  threshold  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Palawan, 
Magindanao,  or  New  Guinea.  All  beyond  the 
mere  fringe  of  the  coast  is  unknown  ;  though  rivers 
of  great  breadth  and  depth  court  the  entrance  of 
steamers,  and  promise  to  reveal  new  lands  at  every 
stroke  of  the  paddle. 

In  the  interior  of  Borneo  there  are  mountainous 
regions  which  afford  an  European  climate,  where 
settlers  from  this  country  might  locate  themselves 
without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  suffering  from 
the  heat.  Yet  to  all  appearance  these  ranges  are 
fertile  to  their  summits,  and,  under  judicious  man- 
agement, would  not  only  support  a  crowded  popu- 
lation, but  contribute  innumerable  new  products  to 
commerce.  Their  present  inhabitants  exist  in  a 
state  of  the  most  primitive  wildness,  scarcely  pos- 
sessing any  clothing  beyond  what  their  own  rude 
art  can  manufacture  ;  no  sooner,  however,  do  they 
behold  our  goods  than  they  desire  to  possess  them, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  collecting  of  beeswax, 
birds'  nests,  camphor,  or  whatever  else  they  find 
will  be  received  in  exchange  for  handkerchiefs,  or 
sarongs,  or  petticoats.  Men  are  nowhere  found  to 
remain  naked  when  they  can  obtain  clothing ;  and 
the  Kadyan  or  Dyak  who  has  received  a  sarong  or 
a  measure  of  salt  in  exchange  for  gums  or  beeswax, 
is  much  less  a  savage  than  his  neighbor  who  has 
never  engaged  in  so  profitable  a  traffic. 

There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  this  in- 
quiry, on  which  we  have  not  touched  ;  not  because 
they  are  wanting  in  interest — but  because  the  proper 
handling  of  them  would  betray  us  into  too  great 
length,  and  because  the  point  which  we  have  se- 
lected is  the  condition  precedent  to  all  others.  We 
have  said  enough  for  the  present ;  and  can  only 
express  our  hope  that  the  country  will  go  along 
with  us  in  earnestly  pressing  on  ministers  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  immediately  all  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the 
diffusion  of  commerce  and  civilization  in  the  Orien- 
tal Archipelago. 

In  treating  this  question,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  refer  to  numerous  works,  old  and  new,  though 
by  far  the  most  useful  are  those  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.    With  Sir  James] 
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Brooke's  Journal,  whether  published  by  Captain 
Mundy  or  Captain  Keppel,  the  public  is  already  so 
familiar  that  we  may  safely  dispense  with  detailed 
criticism.  Few  men  have  been  more  adventurous 
or  successful  than  their  distinguished  author.  Our 
obligations  to  him  as  a  nation  cannot  as  yet  be  esti- 
mated, because  he  has  modestly  concealed  the  ex- 
tent of  his  services ;  but  his  journal  will  prove  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  courage,  and  perseverance, 
enterprise,  and  disinterestedness,  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  his  singular  career.  Would  that  the 
cause  of  commerce  and  civilization  might  always  in 
this  manner  go  hand  in  hand ! 

To  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  narrative  we  are  also, 
in  common  with  the  public,  very  greatly  indebted  ; 
though  in  the  present  article,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  very  small  part  of  the 
varied  and  valuable  information  it  contains.  In  the 
wide  range  of  his  voyage,  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
came  in  contact  with  the  pirates  on  but  few  points. 
He  had  other  work  to  perform ;  and  his  volumes 
sufficiently  show  with  what  skill  and  ability  he  per- 
formed it. 


Manufacture  of  India-rubber  Shoes. — The 
man  of  the  house  returned  from  the  forest  about 
noon,  bringing  in  nearly  two  gallons  of  milk,  which 
he  had  been  engaged  since  daylight  in  collecting 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees  that  had  been 
tapped  upon  the  previous  morning.  This  quantity 
of  milk  he  said  would  suffice  for  ten  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  when  he  himself  attended  to  the  trees,  he  could 
collect  the  same  quantity  every  morning  for  several 
months.  In  making  the  shoes,  two  girls  were  the 
artistes,  in  a  little  thatched  hut  which  had  no  open 
ing  but  the  door.  From  an  inverted  water-jar,  the 
bottom  of  which  had  been  broken  out  for  the  pur- 
pose, issued  a  column  of  dense  white  smoke,  from 
the  burning  of  a  species  of  palm  nut,  and  which  so 
filled  the  hut,  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  in- 
mates. The  lasts  used  were  of  wood,  exported 
from  the  United  States,  and  were  smeared  with 
clay,  to  prevent  adhesion.  In  the  leg  of  each  was 
a  long  stick,  serving  as  a  handle.  The  last  was 
dipped  into  the  milk,  and  immediately  held  over 
the  smoke,  which,  without  much  discoloring,  dried 
the  surface  at  once.  It  was  then  re-dipped,  and  the 
process  was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  until  the  shoe 
was  of  sufficient  thickness,  care  being  taken  to  give 
a  greater  number  of  coatings  to  the  bottom.  The 
whole  operation,  from  the  smearing  of  the  last  to 
placing  the  finished  shoe  in  the  sun,  required  less 
than  five  minutes.  The  shoe  was  now  oi^  a  slightly 
more  yellowish  hue  than  the  liquid  milk,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  it  became  of  a  reddish-brown. 
After  an  exposure  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  figured 
as  we  see  upon  the  imported  shoes.  This  is  done 
by  the  girls  with  small  sticks  of  hard  wood,  or  the 
needle-like  spines  of  some  of  the  palms.  Stamping 
has  been  tried,  but  without  success.  The  shoe  is 
now  cut  from  the  last,  and  is  ready  for  sale,  bring- 
ing a  price  of  from  ten  to  twelve  vintens  or  cents 
per  pair.  It  is  a  long  time  before  they  assume  the 
black  hue.  Brought  to  the  city  they  are  assorted, 
the  best  being  laid  aside  for  exportation  as  shoes, 
the  others  as  waste  mhhei. —JEdwards'  Voyage  up 
the  Amazon. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce.  , 
PROGRESS   OF   LIBERAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  BRIT- 
ISH  NORTH    AMERICA. 

The  North  American  Review  expresses  its  be- 
lief that  the  day  is  at  hand  for  a  final  and  complete 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  of  the  British 
continental  possessions  in  North  America,  That 
the  development  of  liberal  principles  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid,  is  evinced  by  the  es- 
tablishment in  power  q{  the  party  that  represents 
them,  and  by  the  predominance  of  all  the  measures 
for  which  it  contended  previously  to  its  assumption 
of  office,  as  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  very 
coniprehensiveness  of  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  system  of  colonial  government,  and  the  readi- 
ness, almost  amounting  to  anticipation,  with  which 
concessions  are  made  to  colonial  demands,  have  so 
effectually  redressed  all  real  grievances  and  left  so 
few  personal  disabilities  existing,  that  there  scarcely 
remains  a  basis  for  dissatisfaction  or  discontent. 
And  in  view  of  the  vast  substantial  benefits  which 
are  constantly  accruing  to  the  colonies,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Canada,  from  British  sagacity, 
enterprise,  and  capital,  there  seems  no  motive  for 
disruption,  but  every  inducement  of  interest  to 
strengthen  the  tie  that  secures  to  them  a  participa- 
tion in  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.  Even 
the  writer  above  referred  to,  somewhat  inconsistently 
with  his  anticipations  of  Canadian  independence, 
says,  in  allusion  to  the  relinquishment  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  of  control  over  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  to  the  impending  abolition  of  the  imperial 
custom-houses  and  the  withdrawal  of  revenue 
officers — it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  such  concessions 
were  not  offisred  to  the  whigs  of  our  revolution,  or 
they  and  their  descendants  would  have  remained 
British  subjects  down  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  appetite  for  freedom  is  only  stimulated 
by  the  enjoyment  of  its  sweets ;  and  we  should 
Dot  be  surprised,  if,  having  secured  what  is  termed 
responsible  government — to  wit,  a  ministry  rep- 
resenting the  predominant  public  feeling  of  the 
province — and,  further,  the  exclusion  of  natives  of 
England  from  holding  any  other  office  in  the  colony 
than  that  of  governor — the  men  of  Canada  should 
ultimately  insist  on  a  practical  recognition  of  their 
right  to  participate  in  all  the  employments  of  the 
British  empire,  on  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
born  in  the  colony,  and  on  a  representation  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  as  the  alternative  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Even  now  the  most  popular  writers 
on  political  topics  constantly  present  to  public  view 
the  contrast  between  the  rights  and  liberties  en- 
joyed in  the  United  States,  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  colonists — a  practice  which  only 
a  few  years  since,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  refused  to  tolerate. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  course  of  public  events 
in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
during  the  last  three  years,  will  serve  to  show  the 
rapid  development  of  liberal  ideas.  The  attempt 
of  Lord  Elgin,  on  his  arrival  at  Montreal  last  year, 


to  conciliate  the  liberals,  by  offering  them  an  equal 
representation  in  a  coalition  ministry,  having  failed, 
that  party  continued  to  offer  a  strenuous  opposition 
in  the  assembly,  and  renewed  an  agitation  in  the 
country  which  resulted  in  a  complete  triumph  at  the 
hustings  early  in  1848,  the  liberals  having  returned 
a  majority  of  thirty-four  in  a  house  of  eighty-four 
members.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  men 
who,  during  Lord  Durham's  prefecture,  were  im- 
prisoned or  banished,  or  declared  traitors  and  out- 
laws, with  a  price  set  upon  their  heads,  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  of  1837  ;  and  some  of 
this  proscribed  class  occupy  seats  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  governor-general.  Yet  the  assembly  is  con- 
spicuous above  all  its  predecessors  for  the  talents, 
political  experience,  and  wealth  of  its  members, 
and  the  country  is  prosperous  under  an  enlightened 
rule. 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Falkland's  unfortunate 
administration  of  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  the  summer  of  1846,  Sir  John  Harvey  was 
transferred  from  Newfoundland  to  that  province ; 
and  much  was  anticipated  from  his  moderation, 
coolness  and  sagacity — evinced  while  governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  negotiation  respecting  the 
north  eastern  boundary  of  ths  United  States,  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
strumental in  producing — when  the  same  qualities 
should  be  applied  to  reconciling  and  healing  the 
differences  and  personal  enmities  that  prevailed  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  pursued  the  same  course  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Lord  Elgin  in  Canada,  and 
with  a  like  unsuccessful  result.  The  liberals  re- 
fused to  overcome  their  personal  and  political  repug- 
nances so  far  as  to  unite  in  council  with  the  con- 
servatives, preferring  an  appeal  to  the  country  at 
a  general  election.  Their  course  was  approved  by 
the  colonial  secretary  at  home,  who  instructed  the 
governor  to  take  no  further  steps  towards  a  recon- 
struction of  his  cabinet,  till  a  decision  should  be 
pronounced  by  the  people  at  the  hustings.  The 
sense  of  the  country  was  thus  taken  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1847,  and  the  conservatives  were  signally 
defeated.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  as- 
sembly, in  January  last,  the  governor's  council 
resigned  their  offices,  and  the  liberals  formed  a 
ministry  of  their  own  leaders,  and  occupied  all  the 
g-reat  places  of  profit  and  trust.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  was  responsible  government  practically  estab- 
lished in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  first  outbreak  of  discontent  in  New  Bruns- 
wick occurred  in  December,  1844,  in  consequence 
of  the  appointment,  by  Sir  William  Colebrooke,  the 
successor  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Reade,  to  the  office  vacated  by  the  death  of 
the  provincial  secretary.  A  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council,  disapproving  of  the  appointment, 
not  for  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  new  in- 
cumbent, but  for  the  sole  disqualification  of  his  be- 
ing a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  a  permanent 
resident  of  New  Brunswick,  resigned.  Lord  Stan- 
ley, the  then  colonial  secretary,  sanctioned  the 
principle  thus  avowed,  by  instructing  the  governor 
to  give  the  secretaryship  to  a  colonist,  and  to  recall 
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the  members  who  had  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
council.  And  this  decision  is  held  to  have  estab- 
lished the  principle,  in  this  particular,  on  which 
the  colonial  governments  are  to  be  administered. 
But  the  formal  adoption  of  the  system  of  respon- 
sible government  in  this  province,  was  resolved  on 
early  in  the  present  year,  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the 
assembly  after  a  discussion  of  two  days.  The  pro- 
ceedings excited  a  very  general  interest,  and  the 
resolution  passed  by  a  large  majority.  This  plan 
of  administration,  therefore,  is  now  in  operation  in 
each  of  the  three  colonies. 


From  the  Spectator,  1st  July. 
GERMANY. 

The  condition  of  Germany  is  at  present  ex- 
tremely anomalous.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
presence  of  any  efficient  government,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  conjecture  whence  such  a  government 
is  to  come  for  the  future. 

The  simultaneous  revolutionary  movements  in 
every  state  of  any  note  or  importance  in  Germany, 
appeared  to  meet  with  absolutely  no  resistance. 
Prince  after  prince  succumbed  to  the  popular  will 
"  with  'bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness." 
The  truth  is,  they  were  unable  to  resist ;  for  the 
notoriously  dilapidated  state  of  the  Austrian  finan- 
ces, and  the  more  than  suspected  embarrassments 
of  Prussia,  are  but  types  of  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  department  in  every  German  government. 
Encouraged  by  this  universal  submission,  a  self- 
appointed  committee  took  upon  itself  to  assemble 
in  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  convening  and  or- 
ganizing a  central  legislature  for  Germany.  None 
of  its  members  possessed  the  authority  conferred 
by  rank,  or  wealth,  or  high  political  position. 
They  belonged  exclusively  to  a  very  limited  por- 
tion of  Germany.  Yet  the  diet  of  the  confedera- 
tion did  not  even  venture  to  murmur  at  their  as- 
sembling in  its  local  residence  ;  and  the  princes 
represented  in  the  diet  hastened  to  nominate  a 
committee  of  seventeen  liberals  to  assist  that  body 
in  the  maturing  of  a  plan  for  the  election  of  a 
German  constituent  assembly  in  concert  with  the 
preparatory  committee. 

Austria  and  Prussia,  hitherto  the  only  two  real- 
ly independent  governments  of  the  confederation, 
made  a  show  of  asserting  that  independence,  by 
convening  constituent  assemblies  in  their  own 
states,  concurrently  with  the  convocation  of  the 
national  assembly.  That  of  Austria  will,  in  all 
probability,  prove  a  mere  nullity.  The  Sclavonic 
and  Magyar  provinces  seem  bent  upon  asserting 
their  separate  nationalities.  Italy  is  in  full  revolt ; 
and  even  the  Italian  districts  of  the  Tyrol  have  re- 
fused to  send  deputies  to  the  local  diet  of  that 
province,  at  present  in  session.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs— so  perilous  to  a  government,  each  of  whose 
provinces  is  peopled  by  a  diffijrent  race,  speaking 
different  languages,  and  ruled  by  different  laws — 
has  been  rendered  yet  more  perilous  by  the  idiotic 
cowardice  of  the  emperor,  who,  after  convening  a 
constituent  assembly,  fled  to  the  Tyrol,  appealing 
against  the  coercion  he  had  experienced  in  Vien- 


na ;  then  promised  to  return  to  open  the  diet ; 
and  now  falls  sick  and  sends  his  uncle  in  his  stead. 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  possesses  only  the  weight  due  to  his  ter- 
ritories included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
federation ;  and  scarcely  even  that,  for  he  holds 
the  important  kingdom  of  Bohemia  on  the  precari- 
ous tenure  of  a  victory. 

The  constituent  assembly  of  Prussia  is  unlikely 
to  command  much  more  influence  in  German  af- 
fairs than  the  Austrian.  To  judge  by  the  noisy 
and  irregular  discussions  in  the  Prussian  assembly, 
and  its  reactionary  tendencies,  either  the  influence 
of  the  highly  centralized  and  martinet  government 
has  vitiated  the  elections,  or  all  the  best  public 
characters  having  been  elected  to  the  Frankfort  as- 
sembly, only  those  of  inferior  value  were  left  to 
compose  that  of  Berlin.  The  wavering  feminine 
character  of  the  monarch  has  added  to  the  mis- 
chief. Camphausen  threw  up  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  when  only  one  place  in  his  cabinet  re- 
mained to  be  filled — it  is  all  but  certain,  because 
the  king  refused  to  communicate  to  him  the  tenor 
and  object  of  the  correspondence  he  was  carrying 
on  with  Russia.  Such  a  government  and  such  an 
assembly  are  little  likely  to  wage  a  serious  contest 
for  ascendency  with  the  Frankfort  assembly — if 
that  also,  like  the  Austrian  and  Prussian,  is  not  a 
mere  nominis  umbra. 

The  utter  imbecility  of  all  the  separate  govern- 
ments, the  popular  desire  for  the  fusion  of  all  Ger- 
many into  one  state,  which  has  been  gaining 
strength  ever  since  1813,  and  the  felt  want  of  an 
efficient  government  of  some  kind,  are  in  favor  of 
the  Frankfort  assembly.  It  is  strong,  not  only  in 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  in  the  good-will  of 
the  minor  princes.  The  sovereigns  of  Baden,  Darm- 
stadt, Saxony,  and  others,  see  in  it  their  only  bul- 
wark against  the  encroachments  of  Austria,  or  the 
still  more  dreaded  Prussia.  The  president  of  the 
assembly  was,  till  he  accepted  that  office,  premier 
of  the  Darmstadt  ministry,  and  is  still  the  most  in- 
fluential statesman  of  the  duchy  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  in  the  debate  and  division  on  the  mo- 
tion that  no  new  local  constitution  should  be  recog- 
nized, except  provisionally,  until  the  general  Ger- 
manic constitution  should  be  finally  adopted — a 
motion  obviously  directed  against  the  assumptions 
of  the  constituent  assemblies  at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
— a  majority  of  the  Prussian  delegates  (in  particu- 
lar those  from  the  Rhine  provinces)  spoke  and 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  national  constituent  assembly,  therefore, 
appears  to  possess  elements  of  strength  not  dis- 
cernible in  the  two  rival  constituent  assemblies. 
It  includes  among  its  members  many  experienced 
officials,  and  some  of  the  most  tried  and  practical 
statesmen  of  Germany.  The  sagacity  and  moder- 
ation which  have  hitherto  characterized  its  deliber- 
ations are  also  of  favorable  augury.  Still,  it  has 
one  great  source  of  weakness  in  its  constitution, 
and  has  one  very  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  ac- 
complish before  it  can  be  recognized  as  a  real 
power.     The  source  of  weakness  is  its  want  of 
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any  express  warrant  to  impose  taxes,  to  appoint 
ministers  to  levy  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  taxes,  or  to  authorize  any  existing  constituted 
authority  to  discharge  that  function.  The  source 
of  the  authority  of  the  English  house  of  commons 
is  its  acknowledged  power  over  the  public  purse. 
Any  legislative  body  not  possessing  such  a  power, 
may  make  as  many  laws  as  it  pleases,  but  has  no 
guarantee  that  any  one  will  respect  them.  The 
difficult  task  to  be  accomplished  by  the  assembly, 
is  the  institution  of  an  efficient  executive  govern- 
ment. Public  opinion  in  Germany  decidedly  fa- 
vors monarchy.  But  the  existence  of  a  monarchy 
presupposes  power  in  the  possession  of  a  dynasty, 
to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  recognition 
of  the  elective  legislature.  In  Germany  there  are 
too  many  dynasties.  Had  the  bulk  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories  been  German,  or  even  had  the  Aus- 
trian government  been  secure  in  its  Extra-German 
dominions,  its  power,  combined  with  the  prestige 
of  the  old  imperial  authority  of  Germany,  so  long 
vested  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  would  probably 
have  rendered  its  claims  irresistible.  In  the  actual 
disorganized  and  enfeebled  condition  of  Austria, 
the  preponderance  of  Prussia  in  Germany  Proper, 
would  probably  have  placed  the  crown  of  Germany 
on  the  head  of  Frederick  William  ;  but  the  irres- 
olute and  suspicious  conduct  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment has  rendered  that  impossible.  As  yet, 
the  national  constituent  assembly  has  confined  it- 
self to  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the  interim 
central  government  to  be  adopted  until  a  constitu- 
tion be  framed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  interim  executive  will  foreshadow  the 
form  and  lineaments  of  that  which  is  to  be  perma- 
nently established. 

On  this  question  there  are  three  parties  in  the 
assembly.  One  insists  that  the  central  authority 
shall  owe  its  elevation  to  the  popular  choice  alone. 
A  second  insists  that  the  nomination  of  the  central 
authority  shall  be  left  to  the  governments.  A 
third,  respectable  for  the  moderation  and  talents 
of  the  members  who  compose  it,  take  a  middle 
course,  and  propose  that  the  central  authority 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governments  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  the  assembly  nominated 
for  that  purpose.  The  report  of  the  committee, 
to  whom  the  various  projects  were  remitted  to  put 
them  in  a  proper  shape  for  discussion,  is  in  the 
sense  of  this  third  party.  They  have  recommend- 
ed a  triumvirate,  acting  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  national  assem- 
bly. •  This  triumvirate  to  be  nominated  by  the 
sovereigns,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  specially 
delegated  committee  of  the  assembly;  Austria 
to  nominate  one  triumvir,  Prussia  another,  and 
the  remaining  sovereign  states  of  the  confeder- 
ation to  elect  the  third  out  of  a  list  of  three  to 
be  presented  by  Bavaria.  The  second  of  these 
plans  has  been  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
preamble  of  the  commission's  report,  which  de- 
clares simply  that  "  a  provisional  central  authority 
shall  be  nominated  to  transact  the  common  affairs 
of  the  whole  German  nation,"  and  specifies  what 


the  common  affiiirs  aie,  has  been  adopted.  The 
decision  of  the  assembly  as  to  the  composition  and 
the  manner  of  appointing  this  provisional  govern- 
ment is  yet  unknown.  The  debate,  though  stormy 
at  the  outset,  evinced  towards  the  close  a  sincere 
desire,  on  the  part  of  all  sections  of  the  assembly, 
to  concede  all  points  not  involving  any  vital  prin- 
ciple. 

Until  a  central  executive  be  appointed,  and 
the  authority  to  impose  taxes  and  control  the  ap- 
plication and  expenditure  of  the  revenue  thence 
arising  be  recognized  as  existing  in  the  assembly, 
there  can  be  no  efficient  general  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Germany.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the 
German  people  that,  notwithstanding  the  entire 
prostration  of  the  local  governments,  and  the  want 
of  any  central  government  to  supply  their  place, 
order  has,  on  the  whole,  been  preserved  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  regular  administration  of 
law  by  the  tribunals  been  allowed  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption.  This  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
and  the  obvious  interest  of  the  secondary  states, 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  Germany,  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  a  recognized  central  government  from  the 
usurpations  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  or  from  the 
worse  alternative  of  anarchy,  affiard  grounds  to 
hope  that  the  difficult  problem  of  a  general  consti- 
tutional government  for  Germany  will,  before  long, 
receive  a  satisfactory  solution. 


DANCING    ON   A   VOLCANO. 

As  wasps  fly  back  to  the  nest  that  has  been 
blown  up,  unconscious  of  the  danger,  so  human 
beings  have  rebuilt  a  Catania  or  a  Lima,  and  so 
the  curious  Parisians  pour  forth  into  their  streets 
after  the  carnage,  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen.  Paris 
has  exhibited  the  most  startling  contact  of  calami- 
ty, gayety,  and  idle  curiosity.  On  Monday  night, 
the  city  was  illuminated — not  for  joy,  but  for  fear  ; 
the  lights  of  rejoicing  being  converted  to  beacons 
of  safety  in  the  horrible  watch  of  that  last  night 
of  massacre.  At  the  very  climax  of  woe,  a  felici- 
tous turn  of  expression  would  move  the  critical  as- 
sembly— ever  so  quick  to  catch  an  antithesis,  and 
to  act  upon  it,  even  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  dripping  of  blood.  No  sooner  is  the  hideous 
battle  over,  than  Paris  becomes  a  "  set  scene,"  and 
the  mourning  citizens  become  sight-seers,  issuing 
forth  to  view  the  spectacle  as  to  a  panorama. 
Amid  the  debris  of  civil  war,  "  the  centre  of  the 
carriage  road  is  crowded  with  curious  spectators, 
promenading  as  they  would  on  the  occasion  of 
some  public  celebration."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  would  profit  by  the  moral  of  the  scene — that 
they  could  read  the  sermons  in  stones  piled  by 
barricade  makers,  and  displaced  by  cannon. 

A  sight  not  altogether  dissimilar  might  be  seen 
the  other  day  near  Manchester.  An  encampment 
of  soldiery  has  been  formed  on  Kersal  Moor,  and 
that  field  for  Chartist  demonstrations  has  become 
the  theatre  for  a  demonstration  of  organized  milita- 
ry force.  On  Sunday  last,  the  spectacle  attracted 
crowds  like  those  at  a  great  fair.     It  conveyed  its 
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moral.  A  chartist  preacher  delivered  an  extem- 
pore sermon  on  the  unchristian  nature  of  war ; 
and  a  secular  chartist  orator  applied  the  discourse 
by  pointing  out  to  his  hearers  that  justice  is  cheap- 
er than  injustice  ;  that  pikes  and  deadly  weapons 
are  less  effective  than  the  fraternal  doctrine  of  do- 
ing as  you  would  he  done  by,  and  so  on.  Very 
natural  ideas  to  be  suggested  at  the  mere  sight  of 
such  a  force  as  would  frustrate  proselytism  by 
pike.  Similar  reflections  may  have  occurred  to 
the  reflective  Parisians  on  surveying  the  blood- 
stained and  dismantled  walls  of  once  peaceful 
abodes,  sacrificed  to  a  vain  and  criminal  attempt. 
But  how  great  an  advantage  did  the  Manchester 
men  enjoy  in  the  opportunity  to  make  these  re- 
flections before  civil  war,  instead  of  after  it ! — 
Spectator,  1st  July. 


From  the  Spectator,  1  July. 

The  great  thunder-cloud  of  war  which  had 
been  hanging  so  long  over  Paris  burst  at  last : 
the  storm  is  over,  for  the  time ;  and  Paris,  shat- 
tered, bloodstained,  disgraced — its  government 
swept  away  in  the  hurricane — reawakens  to  some 
hope  of  safety  under  the  shield  of  a  military  dic- 
tator. Never  has  so  great  a  war  been  compressed 
into  so  small  a  compass  both  of  space  and  lime  : 
few  military  engagements  can  vie  with  the  slaugh- 
ter that  Paris,  self-decimated,  has  achieved  within 
its  own  walls,  and  within  four  days. 

The  history  of  the  contest  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known.  Some  facts,  indeed,  are  plain 
enough.  The  struggle  was  of  a  double  nature — 
that  of  a  servile  and  that  of  a  civil  war.  The 
provisional  government,  of  which  M.  Louis  Blanc 
was  unluckily  a  member,  undertook  a  huge  ex- 
periment in  communism,  not  only  without  social 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  but  without  even  the 
slightest  provision  for  fitting  the  new  to  the  old 
system  of  industry  :  even  had  the  soundness  of 
M.  Blanc's  doctrines  been  demonstrated — which 
it  never  was,  an  experiment  thus  instituted  must 
have  been  disastrous  :  Louis  Blanc  fiiiled  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  industry,  but  he  did  establish  a 
gigantic  system  of  paid  idleness.  A  vast  band  of 
workmen,  some  hundred  thousand  strong,  soon 
learned  to  receive  daily  wages  for  doing  nothing  ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  convicts  joined 
the  easy  trade  ;  and  a  bankrupt  exchequer  was 
burdened  with  the  hugest  army  of  able-bodied  pau- 
pers since  corn  was  distributed  to  the  degenerate 
people  of  Rome.  The  nuisance  was  intolerable, 
and  its  suppression  was  demanded  daily  ;  but  the 
executive  government  feared  to  grapple  with  the 
achievement.  The  paid  idlers,  however,  with 
their  allies  the  communists  and  the  convicts,  knew 
that  the  "  ateliers  nationaux"  continued  to  exist 
only  so  long  as  the  government  lacked  courage  to 
demolish  them  ;  preliminary  attempts  at  removal 
were  made,  and  the  men  revolted  in  defence  of 
their  vested  rights  to  paid  idleness  :  the  main  body 
of  the  rebel  army,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  ateliers  nationaux.  But  they 
had  allies  from  divers  sections  of  the  population — 
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the  criminal  population,  a  very  numerous  body, 
naturally  bound  to  the  convict  interest ;  the  theo- 
retical communists ;  some  part  of  the  working 
classes,  inclined  to  disorder  for  its  own  sake  ;  the 
starving,  who  thought  that  any  change  must  be 
for  the  better  ;  besides,  probably,  other  speculators 
in  tumult  among  the  less  scrupulous  politicians  of 
Paris.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt  are  not  yet 
named  :  the  military  skill  and  the  comprehensive 
plan  suggest  the  idea  that  practised  officers  were 
among  the  rebels.  Possibly  some  military  genius 
may  have  been  called  forth  by  the  opportunity — 
some  degraded  and  inglorious  Napoleon,  emerging 
from  among  the  many  soldiers  that  mingle  with 
every  class  of  Paris,  may  have  run  his  wild  career 
in  the  four  days.  But  there  are  rumors  of  distin- 
guished traitors,  whose  names  remain  to  be  di- 
vulged. It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  insurgents 
possessed  considerable  sums  of  money — how  ob- 
tained is  part  of  the  mystery. 

The  character  of  the  warfare  was  such  as  might 
be  anticipated,  from  the  noted  malignity  of  civil 
contest,  and  from  the  strong  infusion  of  criminal 
passions  :  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  prisoners 
taken  by  the  insurgents  almost  rival  those  ascribed 
to  the  old  buccaneers  and  to  the  Greek  brigands 
of  our  own  time.  Among  the  most  regretted  vic- 
tims Wis  the  pious  and  zealous  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  who  went  forth  to  speak  words  of  peace, 
and  fell  in  that  noble  mission. 

The  precise  aim  of  the  revolt,  if  it  had  one,  is 
not  yet  known.  To  beat  off  the  suppression  of 
the  national  workshops  was  the  proximate  pur- 
pose ;  possibly  also  to  set  up  a  government  that 
would  not  suppress  the  workshops  was  an  ulterior 
aim ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ultra 
republicans,  legitimists,  and  imperialists,  were 
among  the  fighters,  speculating  on  opportunities. 
The  results  of  the  visitation  are  more  obvious  :  they 
are — first,  a  vast  slaughter,  a  carnage  exceeding  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  only  less  wanton  than  that 
hideous  visitation  of  royal  fanaticism ;  secondly, 
the  summary  cutting  of  that  gordian  knot,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ateliers  nationaux ;  thirdly,  a  reaction 
which  has  rather  violently  restored  some  power  to 
the  executive  government. 

The  feebleness  and  inertness  of  the  executive 
committee  had  become  so  astounding  as  to  sug- 
gest suspicions  of  treachery,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether allayed.  A  story  to  explain  the  unac- 
countable supineness  of  M.  de  Lamartine  is,  that 
at  the  outset  the  great  republican  orator  made  a 
compact  with  M.  Ledru-RoUin,  of  mutual  sup- 
port; and  that  he  felt  bound  to  observe  the  com- 
pact, even  after  his  ally  proved  to  be  on  the  losing 
side  and  he  saw  his  own  popularity  disappearing. 
From  whatsoever  motives  of  conscious  feebleness, 
in  the  midst,  of  the  turmoil  the  executive  commit- 
tee transferred  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac ;  who  for  five  days  ruled  Paris  as 
a  military  dictator,  put  down  the  rebellion,  and 
resigned  his  extraordinary  powers  ;  a  promptitude 
of  civic  virtue  singularly  consistent  with  his  recent 
denunciation   of  attempts   against  the  republican 
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form  of  government.  Cavaignac  was  at  once  re- 
appointed "president  of  the  council,"  with  power 
to  form  his  own  ministry  ;  in  other  words,  he  is 
created  president  of  the  republic  ad  interim.  He 
constructs  his  ministry  in  great  part  from  old  offi- 
cial materials;  and  France  once  more  possesses 
the  semblance  of  a  government. 

It  was  high  time.  The  recent  history  of  Paris 
has  cast  discredit  on  a  popular  dogma,  that  liberty 
is  to  be  attained  by  some  mode  of  "  curbing  the 
power  of  the  state  ;"  in  France,  the  state,  even 
before  February,  was  not  too  powerful,  but  too 
feeble  ;  it  was  the  feebleness  of  the  last  government 
which  handed  over  Paris  to  anarchy  ;  buccaneering 
bands,  rebels  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Norfolk 
Island,  incapable  of  developing  any  governing 
powers  of  their  own,  put  liberty  to  the  torture  and 
condemned  Paris  to  the  "  state  of  siege  ;"  the  vig- 
orous will  of  one  man,  aided  by  the  sword  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  public  at  large,  has  raised 
up  a  new  power  under  protection  of  which  a  faint 
hope  dawns  that  liberty  may  revive. 


From  the  Examiner,  1st  July. 
CAVAIGNAC    AND    THE    ASSEMBLY. 

The  French  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  undo- 
ing. The  energies  of  the  national  mind  and  will 
are  always  ready  to  be  exerted  for  destruction, 
even  though  it  be  for  their  own.  Englishmen  have 
precisely  contrary  tendencies.  Throw  some  thou- 
sands of  them  upon  a  barren  coast,  and  they  will 
forthwith  organize,  almost  spontaneously,  a  social 
and  political  system.  Set  several  thousand  French, 
not  on  a  barren  coast,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  devel- 
oped political  society,  and  they  will  fall  to  to  pick 
it  to  pieces  forthwith. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  circumstance 
of  any  Parisian  insurrection,  without  supposing 
some  man  of  very  great  talent  and  influence  at  its 
head.  Yet,  on  inquiry,  no  such  chief  has  ever 
been  found  to  exist.  It  is  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple for  desperation  that,  supplies  the  place  of  any 
chief.  Each  does  what  is  best,  without  order. 
And  if  insurrection  at  times  does  not  succeed  with 
them,  it  must  be  that  the  insurgents,  in  that  case, 
are  most  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 

Great  fears  are  entertained  of  the  conquerers  in 
the  late  revolt  making  a  right  use  of  their  victory 
in  founding  an  equitable  and  workable  system  of 
government.  We  think  that  we  are  justified  in 
entertaining  more  favorable  expectations.  We  be- 
lieve the  national  guard  to  be  now  generally  ani- 
mated by  the  best  views  and  intentions.  They 
have  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  gen- 
eral under  whom  the  victory  was  achieved,  is  a 
staunch  republican,  a  man  in  the  interest  of  no 
prince,  and  no  ousted  party.  They  are,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  second  the  assembly  sincerely  in 
what  may  be  considered  a  last  effort  to  form  a  re- 
publican government ;  and  the  failure,  if  anything 
so  disastrous  is  to  be  contemplated,  will  rest  alto- 
gether with  the  national  assembly. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  chief,  the  only  seri- 


ous antagonist  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
in  France,  has  hitherto  been  the  republic  itself.  If 
it  can  govern,  can  exist,  can  give  proper  guaran- 
tees to  society,  to  commerce,  to  trade,  and  the  na- 
tional interests,  people  will  have  the  republic.  It 
has,  however,  done  none  of  this  yet.  Monarchic 
hopes  are  founded  on  that  failure.  But  the  re- 
public has  no  more  to  do  than  to  work,  to  govern, 
and  show  itself  an  efficient,  regular,  feasible  power, 
in  order  to  silence  antagonism.  Should  it  fail, 
however — should  the  national  assembly  not  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  some  form  of  government, 
which  could  give  peace,  order,  security,  the  re- 
lapse to  another  trial  of  monarchy  is  inevitable. 
Yet  the  monarchy  of  the  upper  classes  failed  with 
the  elder  Bourbon  ;  the  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes  with  the  younger  branch  ;  and  the  mon- 
archy of  the  popular  classes  is  Bonapartist.  It  is, 
however,  a  monarchy  in  the  mere  name ;  without 
the  cooperation,  except  as  blind  instruments,  of 
any  of  the  constitutional  guards.  A  peaceable  and 
constitutional  Bonaparte  would  be  the  reverse  of 
popular. 

The  national  assembly  will,  however,  now  dis- 
play its  character,  and  develop  the  talents  of  its 
members,  if  they  have  any.  Hitherto  it  has  acted 
under  durance  or  intimidation.  The  popular 
spectre,  daily  exorcised,  still  overhung  and  fright- 
ened them.  This  has  been  dispelled  by  the  can- 
non of  Cavaignac,  and  each  member  and  party 
may  now  at  least  obey  its  natural  impulse,  with- 
out being  forced  to  obey  Messrs.  Flocon  and  Le- 
dru-Rollin,  or  to  put  compulsory  trust  in  Lamar- 
tine.  No  doubt  there  are  still  great  dangers.  As 
long  as  the  popular  hordes  still  menace,  and  they 
do  menace,  even  though  crammed  into  the  cellars 
of  palaces  and  the  courts  of  prisons,  Cavaignac 
will  be  indispensable  ;  but  the  fear  of  the  popu- 
lace having  vanished,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
each  coterie  of  the  assembly  will  return  to  its 
prejudices  and  its  predilections.  The  Guizotists 
will  not  support  Cavaignac,  who  has  just  arrested 
M.  de  Girardin  somewhat  unwarrantably,  and 
crushed  his  journal.  The  old  centre  gauche  does 
not  confide  in  the  republican  soldier.  The  thor- 
ough democrats  will  be  long  in  forgiving  the  ruth- 
less repression  ;  and  honest  and  bold  Cavaignac, 
the  dictator  of  June,  may  become  the  ostracized 
of  July.  His  true  friends,  if  personal  rivalry  does 
not  exist,  will  be  no  doubt  amongst  the  moderate 
republicains  de  la  veille,  the  Marrasts,  the  Bas- 
tides,  the  Carnots.  But  what  gave  this  party 
power,  was  the  existence  beyond  theirs  of  a  fierce 
democratic  and  popular  party ;  and  this  party 
crushed  and  buried  under  the  barricades,  tho.se 
who  conquered  them  may  possibly  come  to  care 
little  for  the  moderates  of  a  crushed  opinion.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  there  exists  some  ground  for  the 
fear  that  moderate  republicanism  may  decline,  and 
Cavaignac  himself  with  it.  But  we  have  strong 
hopes  the  other  way,  based  upon  the  power  which 
the  national  guard  have  acquired  by  their  victory, 
and  the  gallant  sacrifices  they  have  so  nobly  made 
for  the  preservation  of  government  and  order. 
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Paris,  8  July,  1848. 

A  WEEK  or  two  ago,  we  were  told  of  a  fleet  of 
thirty  American  vessels  of  war  in  the  Sound  ;  we 
now  read  of  a  deputation  of  merchants  to  M. 
Hansemann,  one  of  the  ministers  at  Berlin,  who 
asked  him  whether  an  American  fleet  had  not  ar- 
rived or  was  to  arrive,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing Germany,  He  answered  that  the  Prussian 
government  was  taking  steps  *'  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  United 
States."  A  biographer  of  Chateaubriand  says,  in 
in  one  of  the  journals  of  this  morning,  that  the  il- 
lustrious defunct  became  enamored  of  republicanism 
when  he  saw  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
found  him  with  but  one  servant — a  woman.  In 
the  discussion  in  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington,  of  Mr.  C.  Ingersoll's  project  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  French  wines  and  silks,  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  South  Carolina,  observed — "  This  measure  will 
so  encourage  the  government  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  confirm  their  good  feeling  towards  us, 
that,  after  its  organization,  among  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  government  will  be  one  to  remit  the  du- 
ties now  imposed  by  France  on  American  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  provisions."  The  new  government 
has  not  yet  intimated  remission,  and  a  motion  made 
in  the  national  assembly  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  or  modifying  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
was  not  even  seconded.  It  has  never  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  from  any  branch  of  the  government, 
attention  to  American  business,  as  since  the  revo- 
lution of  February. 

Victor  Considerant,  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  national  assembly,  and  a  luminary 
of  socialism,  has  published  an  address  to  France, 
in  reference  to  the  recent  insurrection.  A  number 
of  other  representatives  have  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  they  subscribe  to  it.  Allow  me 
to  quote  some  of  the  concluding  sentences  as  a 
sample  of  the  style  of  the  epoch.  "  Let  all  good 
intentions  form  an  irresistible  aggregate  of  good 
resolves.  Let  all  intelligences  gather  light,  all 
hearts  draw  near  to  each  other,  all  hands  be 
stretched  to  clasp  each  other,  and  to  labor  con- 
jointly for  the  weal  of  our  common  country  !  Let 
hope  descend  upon  us  !  France  is  still  the  great 
initiating  and  martyr  nation.  After  the  crucifixion 
comes  the  glorious  resurrection.  The  blood  poured 
from  her  sides  will  redeem  all  human  kind.  Yes, 
France  is  the  elect  of  God  !  God  has  made 
France  the  modern  Christ  of  the  nations.  May 
God  save  France,  and  France  will  save  the  human 
race  !"  Another  address  ends  : — "  Poor  France  ! 
when  will  your  expiation  end  1  But  you  have  be- 
fore you  inexhaustible  eternity.  All  providential 
work  is  accomplished  in  France.  When  France 
shall  be  once  set  to  rights,  she  will  establish  order 
everywhere."  The  world  has  a  dismal  chance 
with  that  alternative. 

Pierre  Leroux,  the  philosopher,  delivered  last 
week  to  the  assembly  a  speech  of  which  I  trans- 
late for  you  the  following  passage  : — "  Who  are 


the  customers  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons? 
America,  England,  Germany,  and  in  part  France. 
America  and  England  are  the  most  considerable. 
What  has  happened  ?  The  United  States,  every 
time  they  have  obtained  considerable  supplies  from 
Lyons,  have  proved  bankrupt.  Many  times  has 
Lyons  suddenly  lost  by  America  fifty  millions  of 
francs  :  thus,  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  have  no 
confidence  in  American  custom."  But  a  Lyons 
article  which  we  read  yesterday  mentions  the 
prospect  of  American  custom  as  the  main  hope  of 
the  manufacturers.  I  have  just  been  told  by  an 
active  and  intelligent  American  merchant,  on  a 
visit  for  the  purchase  of  French  goods,  that  noth- 
ing is  to  be  done  by  speculators,  the  prices  being 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  revolution  of 
February,  owing  to  the  intermission  of  production 
and  the  uncertainty  of  future  supply.  Great  bar- 
gains were  made  in  March  and  April.  Libraries 
have  been  bought  "  for  a  song."  Books  generally 
had  not  been  so  cheap  for  half  a  century  as  in 
April  and  May.  If  the  library  committees  of 
congress  and  the  Smithsonian  board  of  directors 
could  have  consented  to  profit  by  the  necessities 
of  republican  Paris,  they  might  have  enriched 
Washington  with  large  collections.  Two  thirds 
of  a  page  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  7th  are 
occupied  with  speeches  (in  committee-rooms)  of 
M.  Thiers,  M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  M.  de  Corme- 
nin,  on  the  vital  question  of  a  senate  for  France. 
Thiers  argued  earnestly  and  ably  in  the  affirma- 
tive. He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  example  and 
experience  of  the  United  States.  "  See,"  he 
said,  "  what  inestimable  services  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  senate  at  Washington  I  how  much 
evil  it  has  prevented,  how  much  prudence  it  has 
displayed,  what  a  reputation  for  wisdom  it  has 
acquired  !  I  have  the  honor  of  reckoning  among 
my  friends  several  eminent  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  All  who  are  now  in  Europe  have  urged 
me  to  proclaim  their  opinion  that  two  legislative 
bodies  are  all  important  for  France.  It  is  thei^ 
natural  zeal  for  the  success  of  your  experiment  of 
a  republic  that  prompts  them  to  this  recommenda- 
tion." M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  supporting  M. 
Thiers,  referred  also  to  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.  "  You  condemn,"  he  observed,  "  a 
senate  as  necessarily  aristocratic.  But  if  there  is 
a  country  in  the  world  exempt  from  aristocracy, 
it  is  North  America.  That  institution  has  never 
existed  there.  Ideas,  laws,  spirit,  heart,  manners, 
and  usages — all  are  democratic.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  thirty  republics  have  established,  each,  two 
legislative  bodies.  Is  one  aristocratic  ;  the  other, 
democratic  ?  not  in  the  least.  In  most  of  the 
states,  the  two  assemblies  differ  only  as  to  num- 
bers ;  they  are  elected  in  the  same  way,  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  and  appointed  for  the  same 
time."  M.  de  Tocqueville  errs  in  this  last  par- 
ticular, but  you  cannot  prevail  on  any  French  poli- 
tician to  examine  thoroughly  any  foreign  institu- 
tions or  texts.  M.  de  Cormenin  is  the  most 
influential  stickler  for  a  single  legislative  body  in 
France.     He  held  this  language  : — "  The  people 
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of  France  have  a  true  instinct.  They  do  not  at  all 
favor  the  idea  of  a  senate.  It  is  only  a  national 
assembly,  one  and  indivisible,  like  France  herself, 
in  which  they  will  have  any  confidence  or  find  any 
prestige.  You  are  eternally  holding  out  to  us  the 
example  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  but 
they  were  English  colonies,  and  mechanically 
adopted  the  customs  and  forms  of  the  mother 
country.  America  is  essentially  federative,  while 
we  are  essentially  unitarian.  To  distinguish  the 
senate  from  the  house  of  representatives,  it  was 
necessary  to  impart  to  the  American  senate  execu- 
tive functions  which  we,  in  France,  would  not  tol- 
erate. Let  us  have  none  of  the  two-fold  play,  of 
the  constitutional  fictions,  of  the  see-saws  that  may 
amuse  the  old  age  of  a  discredited  state  of  society  ; 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  truer  and  freer  march 
of  a  nascent  republic.  I  may  confidently  predict, 
without  pretending  to  be  a  great  prophet,  that  our 
present  national  assembly  will  reject,  as  the  com- 
mittee on  the  constitution  have  done,  with  all  my 
reasons,  and  others  better  still,  and  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, the  proposition  of  two  chambers."  You  see 
that  the  correspondent  of  Monsieur  Vattemare  is 
admirably  versed  in  American  political  history  and 
institutions.  I  fear  that  his  predictions  touching 
the  decision  of  the  assembly  will  be  verified. 
However,  the  constitution  itself  seems  to  be  of 
secondary  importance.  The  impression  extends 
on  every  side,  that  a  military  government  can  alone 
answer,  for  a  considerable  period.  Throughout 
France,  the  laboring  classes,  rural  and  urban,  are 
disposed,  not  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
but  to  defy  and  trample  on  all  law,  and  usurp  the 
property  and  rights  of  all  others.  An  aged  repub- 
lican, the  survivor  of  the  ten  constitutions  in  all 
of  which  he  had  a  share,  remarked  to  me  on 
Thursday — "  We  are  under  the  sway  of  the  army 
of  Africa,  and  I  am  entirely  content."  In  one  of 
the  committees,  a  member  suggested  that  a  senate 
should  be  chosen  by  the  general  councils  of  the 
provinces,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  who  may  be  easily  assimilated  to  our 
state  governments.  This  is  the  just  conception. 
He  was  answered  by  Pascal  Duprat,  that  universal 
suffrage  had  killed  all  aristocracy,  and  therefore  a 
senate  was  impossible.  Non  sequitur,  yet  the  pre- 
vailing notion.  Paul  Leroux  means  to  contend 
that  the  scheme  of  universal  sufl^rage  cannot  be 
genuine  and  complete  unless  each  voter  (of  the 
nine  or  ten  millions)  votes  for  all  the  members  of 
the  assembly  :  a  universal  ticket !  An  intelligent 
election ! 

Among  the  recent  transactions  of  the  assembly, 
there  are  two  in  regard  to  men,  which  have  a  pe- 
culiar and  important  import.  When  the  chair  was 
vacated  by  Senard,  the  candidates  were  Marie  and 
Dufanre.  The  former,  a  lawyer  of  some  renown, 
was  of  the  old  clique  of  the  National,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government  and  executive 
commission ;  but  he  proved  quite  moderate  and 
conservative,  and  the  most  efficient  advocate  of  the 
law  against  popular  gatherings — attroupements. 
Dufanre   was   a  principal   personage   of  the   left 


centre  in  the  chamber  of  deputies — indeed,  the 
head  of  a  little  dynastic  party  of  his  own  ;  his 
talents  and  experience  are  universally  esteemed. 
Marie  obtained  a  majority,  414  votes ;  Dufaure, 
297.  The  National  sounded  this  result  as  signi- 
fying the  profoundly  republican  sentiments  of  the 
assembly.  But  the  assembly  meant  no  more  than 
to  reward  Marie  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
order,  and  contradistinguish  him  from  his  old  col- 
leagues. Besides,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
place  at  their  head  a  prominent  ex-dynastic  deputy. 
The  other  case  is  that  of  Carnot,  reappointed 
minister  of  public  instruction  by  General  Cavaignac. 
His  circulars  to  the  thirty-six  thousand  teachers 
of  the  primary  schools,  in  which  he  appealed  to 
ignorance  and  indigence  against  education  and 
property,  gave  inexpiable  offence  to  all  the  sound 
and  honest  minds  of  the  country  ;  and,  along  with 
the  anarchical  and  predatory  catechisms  issued 
under  his  auspices,  might  have  perpetrated  whole- 
sale mischief.  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  the 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  that  burst  from  the 
assembly  at  the  announcement  of  his  renomination. 
On  the  5th  instant,  his  plan  of  rudimental  gra- 
tuitous education  was  submitted,  as  follows  : — 

The  draught  of  the  decree  enacts  that  a  primary 
school  shall  be  established  in  every  commune  in 
France  containing  more  than  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants. Those  communes  which  contain  less  than 
three  hundred  inhabitants  are  to  unite  with  one  or 
more  of  the  neighboring  districts  in  order  to  form  a 
school.  The  course  of  education  is  to  comprise 
reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  natural  history,  the  principles  of 
agriculture  and  of  manufactures,  drawing,  singing, 
French  history,  geography,  a  knowledge  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  man  and  of  a  citizen,  the  ele- 
mentary precepts  of  medicine,  and  exercises  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  physical  development  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  decree  confers  on  the  ministers  of  the 
different  religious  creeds  the  right  to  in&truct  their 
several  flocks  in  their  religious  duties.  The  decree 
renders  it  obligatory  on  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  The  cost  of  those  schools  to  the 
nation  at  large  is  estimated  at  47,420, 350f. 

In  the  committees  the  cost  was  estimated  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy  millions  of  francs.  Never- 
theless, the  assembly  were  willing  to  accept  the 
plan  ;  and  still  more  willing  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  minister.  This  end  was  cleverly  compassed. 
A  smart  lawyer,  Bonjean,  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  demanding  a  million  of  francs  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  primary 
teachers — a  subtraction  from  that  amount  of  five 
thousand  francs,  not  to  deprive  the  teachers  of  a 
penny,  but  to  let  the  minister  know  undeniably 
that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  assembly.  He  quoted 
passages,  teaching  exceedingly  bad  doctrines,  from 
a  catechism  entitled  Manual  of  the  Man  and  the 
Citizen,  of  which  some  15  or  20,000  copies  were 
distributed  under  the  directions  of  Carnot,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  university  fund.  The  amendment 
was  carried,  and  the  minister  resigned  the  same 
evening.  He  attempted  in  the  tribune  a  defence 
of  his  whole  career.      "I  sprang,"  he  exclaimed, 
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"  from  the  barricades ^  (Murmurs — loud  reproof 
from  the  floor — voices  from  the  Mountain — "  Stick 
to  your  text ;  keep  to  the  barricades.")  He  contin- 
ued, "  I  repeat  that  the  barricades  Hfted  me  to  my 
post ;  and  this  is  tlie  reason  why  1  am  perse- 
cuted." An  uproar  ensued  ;  the  radical  editors 
exalt  him  as  a  martyr. 

The  two  principal  clubs — reunions — formed  out 
of  the  assembly,  are  called  of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers 
and  the  Palais  Royal,  where  respectively  they 
hold  their  sittings.  The  former  consists  of  the 
old  deputies  and  a  considerable  force  recruited 
from  the  new  legislators,  desirous  of  a  sound,  vig- 
orous republic  ;  it  is  the  largest  and  ablest.  The 
other  is  made  up  of  the  party  of  the  National  and 
a  number  of  half-radicals.  These  reunions  inter- 
fered, originally,  in  the  choice  of  Carnot  ;  the  de 
Poitiers  most  respectfully  expostulated  with  Pres- 
ident Cavaignac ;  the  Palais  Royal  insisted  that 
their  confrere  and  protege,  the  son  of  the  old  re- 
publican, the  immortal  Carnot,  should  not  be  set 
aside  at  any  bidding.  President  Cavaignac  was 
himself  a  scion  or  ally  of  the  National ;  he  can- 
not dispense,  as  yet,  with  the  countenance  or  sub- 
serviency of  his  old  connections.  He  yielded,  and 
when  the  assembly  eliminated  the  man  of  the  Pal- 
ais Royal,  he  again  yielded,  and  chose  as  the  suc- 
cessor, Vaulabelle,  who  presided  over  the  meeting 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  push  Carnot.  The 
new  minister  of  public  instruction  is  the  author  of 
the  history  of  the  Two  (Bourbon)  Restorations,  in 
four  octavos — a  work  of  high  reputation.  The 
legitimists  detest  it  and  the  author,  because  it  has 
damaged  their  cause.  He  has  studied  much  and 
written  well ;  he  ought  to  understand  the  intellect- 
ual idiosyncracies  and  wants  of  his  country  ;  it  is 
a  task  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  a  due 
comprehension  and  proper  use  of  liberty.  The 
National  vouches  that  he  will  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps and  follow  out  the  plans  of  Carnot — perhaps, 
with  some  modifications.  We  may  anticipate  an 
early  exclusion  from  the  executive  government  of 
the  whole  junto  of  the  National,  whose  rapacious, 
prescriptive,  incompetent  domination  has  disgusted 
and  incensed  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  In  the 
recent  election  of  presidents  of  the  fifteen  com- 
mittees, only  one  of  them  could  be  carried.  Of 
the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  of  the  departments, 
whom  they  appointed,  three  fourths  had  no  char- 
acter at  all,  and  some  six  or  seven  were  old  con- 
victs. Their  diplomatic  corps  is  raw,  and  without 
promise  in  other  respects.  Their  mayor  of  Paris 
— ex-editor  Marrast — loses  ground  daily,  and  will 
disappear  when  the  municipal  councils  shall  be  re- 
installed, according  to  a  design  nearly  matured. 
The  city  exchequer  has  been  nearly  beggared.  It 
is  proved,  in  an  able  article  of  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  of  the  1st,  that  the  provisional  govern- 
ment assigned  to  itself,  on  the  exercise  or  fiscal 
year  1848,  extraordinary  credits,  or  appropriations, 
to  an  amount  beyond  two  hundred  and  six  millions 
of  francs,  in  the  space  of  sixty-nine  days.  The 
authentic  list  of  their  decrees  of  appropriations  is 
quite  a  curiosity.     All  this,  besides  a  multitude  of 


measures  creating  indeterminate  expenditure,  and 
the  promised  indemnity  to  the  colonists  for  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery.  The  public  revenue  was  com- 
pletely disorganized,  and  no  branch  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration escaped  abuses  as  gross  as  any  of  the 
monarchical  eras. 

This  capital  was  all  alive  and  abroad  on  the  5th, 
Thursday,  for  the  funeral  honors  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  four  days,  and  on  the  Gth,  for  the  obsequies 
of  the  archbishop.  You  have  the  details,  or  at 
least  enough,  in  the  enclosed  printed  accounts. 
This  day,  (7th,)  the  remains  of  Chateaubriand  are 
deposited  in  a  church,  to  be  soon  transported  to  his 
birth-place,  St.  Malo,  where  he  caused  his  own 
tomb  to  be  erected.  The  concourse  for  the  cere- 
monial seems  large  and  brilliant.  Thus  we  can 
never  be  called  out  too  often  by  grand  dramatic 
representations  in  the  streets.  For  the  three 
weeks  past,  the  work  suh  Jove — whether  commo- 
tion and  battle,  or  celebration  and  mourning  rites 
— has  superseded  all  business  in  times  when  more 
attention  and  time  are  inexorably  due,  than  within 
fifty  years.  Strictly,  neither  the  dealer,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  workman,  the  state,  can  spare  a  day. 
Conformably  to  the  ofl^icial  programme,  the  enor- 
mous sarcophagus,  of  the  5ih,  was  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  entire  procession  as  far  as  the  site  of  the 
Bastille.  But,  on  the  4th,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
sign the  bodies  which  it  contained  to  the  vaults  of 
the  Madeleine,  quite  near  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, the  scene  of  the  assemblage  and  the  reli- 
ligious  solemnities.  A  report  and  a  belief  pre- 
vailed that  the  change  arose  from  the  discovery 
of  a  plot  to  destroy  President  Cavaignac  and  his 
staff,  by  an  infernal  machine,  near  the  Porte  St. 
Denis.  An  immense  crowd,  ignorant  of  the  coun- 
termand, lined  the  whole  route  of  miles,  and  the 
vast  funereal  trappings  of  the  facades  of  the  thea- 
tres and  the  column  of  July  were  their  only 
compensation.  The  spectacle  of  the  thronged 
terraces  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  windows  of  all 
the  adjacent  edifices,  public  and  private,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and,  chiefly,  the  Place,  with  its 
gigantic  altar  and  thirty  thousand  troops,  glittering 
under  the  effulgent  sun,  could  not  possibly  be  more 
magnificent.  All  was  over  before  three  o'clock. 
At  the  funeral  of  the  archbishop,  six  bishops, 
eighty-six  canons,  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
priests,  defiled  under  the  do.me  of  the  cathedral, 
Notre  Dame.  All  the  Protestant  or  dissenting 
clergy  of  the  capital  would  have  attended  but  for 
a  mistake  in  the  arrangements.  The  pilgrims  to 
the  residence  of  the  prelate,  before  the  removal  of 
the  body,  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  In  the  funeral  procession,  the 
proportion  of  workmen,  females,  and  soldiery,  was 
astonishing,  and  their  countenances  and  lamen- 
tations had  a  most  pathetic  effect.  Notre  Dame 
was  filled  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  six  in 
the  evening.  The  Union  (newspaper)  of  this  day, 
says  :  "Assuredly,  there  must  be  two  nations  or 
races  in  the  very  French  of  Paris  ;  one  for  war, 
the  other  for  peace — one  for  anarchy,  the  other  for 
order  ;  we  have  a  city  of  convulsion,  and  of  quiet ; 
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a  city  of  crime  and  virtue — of  heaven  and  hell. 
The  same  men  and  youth  erect  barricades  and  de- 
molish them— commit  slaughter  by  fits  on  the  side 
of  anarchy  or  of  law;  they  attack,  to-day,  the 
same  interests  and  classes  that  they  defend,  with 
equal  impetus,  to-morrow."  So  it  is;  and  so 
nothing  is  secure  for  a  month. 

The  Constitutionnel  snpT^oses  the  number  of  pris- 
oners, by  capture  or  arrest,  to  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand.  La  Patrie  informs  us  that,  at 
the  prefecture  of  police,  five  clerks  are  employed, 
night  and  day,  in  filling  up  blanks  in  the  printed 
forms  for  arrests.  It  is  affirmed,  in  a  pamphlet 
prepared  with  research  and  care,  that' twenty  thou- 
sand, at  least,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  title 
of  the  pamphlet  is,  "  Eighty  Hours  of  Civil  War." 
Many  of  the  combatants  were  thrown,  dead  or 
alive,  into  the  river  Seine.  A  gentleman,  who  is 
a  captain  in  the  national  guards  of  St.  Germain, 
and  served  in  Paris  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  improved  his  opportunities 
afterwards  to  collect  information,  expressed  to  me 
his  persuasion  of  a  mortality  in  six  days  of  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand.  He  believes  that  the 
garde  mobile  lost  about  six  thousand.  As  a  sur- 
geon's mate,  many  years  ago,  in  the  West  Indies, 
he  witnessed  the  condition  of  the  African  negroes 
in  the  holds  of  the  slave-ships.  It  was  not  worse 
than  that  of  the  prisoners,  (whom  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  visit,)  in  the  vaults  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
from  which  the  waters  of  the  late  inundation  of 
the  river  had  not  been  drained.  They  prayed  to 
be  shot  at  once,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the 
stench  of  the  slough,  in  which  they  stood  nearly  to 
their  knees,  and  from  their  own  squalid  pressure. 
Hundreds  of  the  captives,  there  and  elsewhere, 
were  raving  mad.  Eminent  surgeons  testify,  in 
the  journals,  that  the  distemperature  was  pro- 
duced as  much  by  the  noxious  compounds  of  to- 
bacco-juice, and  other  adulterations  which  they 
drank,  as  by  moral  causes,  and  the  character  of 
the  struggle.  The  same  professional  men  detect- 
ed arsenic  in  bottles  of  liquor,  carried  by  women 
to  be  sold  to  the  guards  and  the  line.  The  multi- 
tudes of  sudden  deaths  they  ascribe  to  poison,  and 
over-excitement  of  the  nerves  and  brain.  Many 
instances  of  insanity  were  found  among  respectable 
females  of  the  faubourgs,  whose  constant  cry  was, 
"Help,  help!— Oh,  do  not  kill  us!"  Fear  of 
the  insurgents  is  still  so  predominant  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  barricades,  and  all  the  environs  of  the 
capital,  that  an  editor,  this  morning,  fills  a  long 
article,  headed,  "  The  Terror  of  1848,"  with  a 
description  of  the  general  panic,  and  the  conse- 
quent arbitrary  seizure  of  old  men  and  young  fe- 
males, entirely  inoffensive,  and  of  the  hue  and  cry 
with  which  every  individual,  not  favorably  known, 
or  of  equivocal  appearance,  is  pursued  through  the 
fields  and  villages.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand muskets  have  returned  to  the  artillery  depot 
by  explorations  of  houses,  and  the  disarming  of 
three  delinquent  legions  of  guards  and  several 
small  townships.  The  new  corps  of  guardians  of 
Paris  w«s  found  principally  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
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surrection,  and  there  is  no  more  discouraging  cir- 
cumstance than  the  hourly  reports  of  the  arrests 
of  persons  in  respectable  spheres  of  life — profes- 
sors, artists,  literati,  mayors,  officers  of  the  guards 
— whose  participation  in  the  conspiracy  and  rising 
is  not  doubted.  On  the  5th,  a  deputation  of 
ladies  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  reach  General  Cav- 
aignac,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  a  peti- 
tion for  amnesty  to  all  the  prison-ers. 

No  sitting  of  the  assembly  within  the  week  is 
of  more  significancy  than  that  of  the  7th  inst.  I 
enclose  for  you  an  abstract  of  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  enable  your  readers  to  judge 
of  our  general  situation  and  prospects.  It  is  not 
an  army  of  Paris  of  40,000,  but  of  50,000,  which 
the  war  committee  unanimously  recommended,  and 
President  Cavaignac  has  adopted  with  the  eager 
assent  of  the  assembly.  Moreover,  martial  law 
is  to  be  indefinitely  continued  in  the  capital  ;  the 
suppression  of  the  incendiary  journals  maintained  ; 
and  the  large  pecuniary  deposit  {cautionnement) 
exacted,  especially  from  the  provincial  press,  in 
which  Jacobinism  has  sought  a  vehicle  for  its  rav- 
ings. Cavaignac  proclaimed,  in  his  compendious 
and  downright  style,  that  the  state  and  public 
peace  were  still  in  circumstances  extremely  crit- 
ical, and  that  the  government  must  have  means 
of  defence  against  the  hostilities  of  the  press  as 
well  as  those  of  traitors  and  mobs.  Even  the 
National  acquiesces  in  all  this,  (knowing  it  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  nation,)  and  relies  upon  Cavaig- 
nac's  "  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty."  The 
same  paper  describes  him  as  a  man  "  born  to  com- 
mand." A  law  of  restraint  on  the  press  is  in 
preparation.  La  Reforme,  the  organ  of  Flocon  and 
two  other  shelved  ministers,  asks,  "  Where  is  the 
republic  ?^^  and  whether  if,  four  months  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  such  measures  were  neces- 
sary, "  all  material  and  all  moral  subjection  and 
bondage  became  a  law  of  public  safety,"  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  can  be  any  longer  blamed 
for  their  repressive  and  defensive  policy,  their  for- 
tifications, garrison,  and  fiscal  and  judicial  war  on 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  pen,  and  convocation? 
The  assembly  have  appropriated  five  millions  sub- 
sidy to  a  builders'  society,  who  promise  to  employ 
thirty  thousand  workmen  ;  two  millions  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  provin- 
cial guards — auxiliaries  in  the  capital — some  from 
distances  of  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  ;  half  a  million  to  aid  the  directors  of  the 
theatres,  now  serving  as  hospitals — ambulances  : 
three  millions  for  the  relief  of  the  suflferers  of  the 
good  party  by  the  recent  insurrection  ;  the  same 
sum  to  encourage  associations  between  workmen, 
and  between  operatives  and  masters.  In  eighteen 
years,  Paris  has  experienced  six  sanguinary  street 
insurrections. 

At  Naples,  according  to  official  returns,  on  the 
15th  May  last,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  were 
killed,  and  twelve  hundred  and  seven  wounded, 
and  carried  to  the  hospitals.  At  the  latest  date, 
an  outbreak  of  the  populace  was  expected  at  Ber- 
lin.    Popular  disturbances  have  occurred  at  Frank 
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fort  and  Cassel.  Cabrero  has  raised  again  the 
Carlist  standard  in  Spain.  The  Austrians  have 
reconquered  a  formidable  line  of  operations  in  Italy. 

Paris,  12lh  July,  1848. 

On  Monday,  10th  instant,  in  buying-  sonne  jour- 
nals in  the  Palais  Royal,  I  remarked  near  the  stand 
one  of  the  marine  guard,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  fine  ingenuous  counienance,  and  in  full  uni- 
form, sprucely  adjusted,  and  worn  with  evident  self- 
complacency.  "  Have  you  ever  been  at  seal"  said 
I  to  him.  "  No,  sir,"  he  answered,  setting  his 
round  hat  more  aside.  "Are  there  many  of  your 
corps  in  the  Palais  Royal,  who  have  seen  the  sea  ?" 
*'  Pas  mal,'^  he  replied  ;  which  means  a  tolerable 
number.  "  How  many  are  you?"  "  A  battalion 
of  eight  hundred."  "Chiefly  young?"  "Few 
more  than  nineteen  or  tvi^enty."  "Are  you  near- 
ly all  of  Paris?"  "On  7ious  a  ramasses  sur  le 
pave'' — we  were  picked  up  on  the  pavements.  So 
much  the  better,  indeed,  for  it  was  a  rescue  from 
the  worst  possible  school.  President  Cavaignac 
has  successfully  proposed  to  the  assembly  a  decree 
for  the  admission  of  youth  of  seventeen  into  the 
army.  The  minister  of  the  interior  explained  that 
this  measure  appertained  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
national  ateliers,  of  which  the  younger  part  must 
be  instantly  withdrawn  from  anarchical  influences. 
The  government  would  give  them  "  the  refuge  of 
the  national  banner  and  the  bread  of  honor,"  no 
suitable  civic  work  being  found  for  them.  Gen- 
eral Baraguay  d'Hilliers — no  mean  authority — 
urged  specious  reasons  against  enlistment  at  that 
early  age  ;  the  human  frame  was  not  then  matured 
for  military  hardships,  nor  the  reason,  for  the  se- 
ductions of  military  life  ;  mortality  and  vice  would 
be  the  consequences.  He  adduced  his  ample  per- 
sonal observations.  But  it  was  replied  that  there 
was  no  alternative  ;  not  Paris  alone,  all  the  cities, 
were  troubled  with  multitudes  of  vagabond  youth, 
for  whom  the  discipline  and  habits  of  the  army 
were  the  least  injurious.  The  great  mortality  in 
the  garde  mobile,  cited  by  the  general,  was  owing 
to  their  high  pay ;  fourteen  sous  clear  in  their 
pockets  prompted  them  to  excesses ;  the  soldiers' 
pocket-money,  a  few  halfpence,  was  insufficient 
for  dissoluteness.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
added,  "  Unfortunately,  the  task  of  reclaiming  the 
people  of  the  ateliers  to  regular  industry  and  social 
order,  is  ftir  from  being  finished." 

This  persuasion  of  the  government  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  martial 
law ;  the  establishment  of  the  several  "  camps  of 
Paris ;"  the  suppression  of  fourteen  journals,  and 
the  fresh  demand  of  half  a  million  francs,  secret 
police  money,  with  the  acknovi'ledgment  that  more 
will  soon  be  required.  Companies  of  republican 
volunteers  are  now  being  organized  in  the  provinces, 
independently  of  the  mobilization  of  an  immense 
national  guard.  The  unlimited  multiplication  of 
military  corps  in  France,  renders  the  national  des- 
tinies and  drift  more  uncertain.  It  is  so  over  all 
Europe.  Italy  must  be  one  camp.  We  have  from 
Frankfort  (4th  July)  this  account : — 


A  report  of  the  committee  on  military  matters 
was  handed  round  to-day,  in  which  the  number  of 
soldiers  now  actually  under  arms  is  stated  to  be 
510,000.  The  committee  advert  to  the  insufficiency 
of  this  number,  and  move  that  the  armed  forces  of 
Germany  shall  at  once  be  increased  by  140,000  men, 
and  that  a  force  of  340,000  shall  be  kept  ready  for 
service,  partly  at  four,  partly  at  twelve  weeks'  no- 
tice. Thus  the  German  army  would  muster  900,- 
000  men. 

During  the  insurrection  of  last  month,  in  this 
capital,  two  millions  of  cartridges  were  distributed 
to  the  guards  and  the  line,  and  used  ;  and  the 
number  of  cannon  shots  is  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand. A  few  days  ago,  at  St.  Quentin,  two 
thousand  fugitive  insurgents,  with  arms,  were  cap- 
tured in  a  body. 

In  a  letter  from  Paris,  inserted  in  a  New  York 
paper,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  garde  mobile,  or  the 
gamin  guard,  could  not  be  deemed  a  reliable  force, 
being  of  the  working  classes,  and  having  so  recent- 
ly acted  themselves  the  part  of  rioters.  They 
could  not,  the  writer  supposed,  resist  a  fraternizing 
cry  from  the  barricades.  This  misgiving  has  been 
entirely  refuted.  The  gamins,  with  their  trim  uni- 
form, sword  and  musket,  comfortable  rations,  and 
the  fourteen  extra  sous  in  their  pockets  ;  and,  above 
all,  their  consequence  as  the  most  favored  and  flat- 
tered corps  of  protectors  of  the  city  and  assembly, 
proved  the  foremost  and  keenest  adversaries  of  the 
insurgents  ;  in  the  end  they  were  the  special  ob- 
jects of  the  vengeance  of  the  latter.  General  La- 
moriciere  was  often  obliged  to  cry  to  the  troops  of 
the  line,  "  Keep  those  boys  back  ;  they  will  all  be 
killed."  Their  loss  was  the  heaviest ;  their  wounds 
are  the  most  severe.  A  committee  of  the  as- 
sembly has  just  reported  to  that  body  that  they  had 
visited  hospitals  containing  fifteen  hundred,  where 
the  poor  fellows  were  tenderly  nursed  by  the  sis- 
ters of  charity.  The  patients  were  proud  of  their 
exploits  and  sufferings,  and  (say  the  committee) 
"  confident  in  the  republic."  Poor  fellows !  little 
know  they  what  it  means.  Before  the  aff'ray,  as 
they  shouted  Vive  la  Eepublique  Democralique,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Polytechnic  school  added,  as  a 
joke,  synthetic  and  analytic,  which  they  attempted 
to  repeat  in  good  earnest. 

Hitherto,  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the 
wounded  is  about  an  eighth,  chiefly  in  the  garde 
mobile.  An  eminent  surgeon  has  published  a 
curious  account,  in  nearly  two  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, of  the  peculiarity  and  variety  in  the  characters 
of  the  wounds  received  by  the  several  descriptions 
of  the  military  defenders.  It  exhibits  a  demoniacal 
ferocity  and  ingenuity,  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents, 
in  the  choice  and  preparation  of  contents  for  their 
guns,  and  of  their  diversified  missiles.  The  ac- 
cidents of  the  balls  are  extraordinary.  From  the 
barricades,  and  the  windows  of  the  adjacent  houses, 
the  young  guards  had  to  undergo  the  particular 
aim  of  the  savage  fire.  Within  a  week  after  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
disappeared  ;  it  is  presumed  that  the  missing  have 
fallen  victims,  by  assassination  and  ambush,  of  the 
revenge  of  the  barricaders.     The  detached  forts 
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around  Paris  contain  several  thousand  prisoners, 
over  whom  the  "  boys,"  chiefly,  keep  the  closest 
watch,  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  government. 
Some  French  author  informs  us  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  nature;  human  nature  and  French 
nature.  Within  the  four  months  past,  this  remark 
has  frequently  been  recollected.  On  Monday 
morning  last,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  I  found 
half  a  regiment  of  the  line  bivouacked  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  Their  breakfast,  bread  and  porridge,  was 
spread  on  long  tables  by  the  tents.  Some  sixty, 
eighty,  or  a  hundred  hungry  blouses,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  garden,  stood  along  the 
pavement,  communicating  through  the  grilles  (grat- 
ing) with  the  soldiers,  or,  I  should  say,  sharing 
the  breakfast  from  the  hands  of  these  true  liberals. 
It  happened  to  me  on  the  same  day  to  be  on  the 
boulevards,  when  the  national  guards,  eight  hundred 
men,  chiefly  artillery,  from  the  city  of  Besan^on, 
a  hundred  leagues,  marched  down  on  their  way  to 
the  palace  of  the  national  assembly.  No  troops 
could  appear  or  move  in  better  order,  or  with  more 
personal  satisfaction.  Their  equipment  and  bear- 
ing attracted  the  admiration  and  applause  of  con- 
noisseurs, and  earned  them  a  post  and  charge  of 
honor.  Many  thousands  of  the  provincial  guards, 
from  the  distant  places,  when  informed  on  their 
way  of  the  victory  of  the  government,  preferred  to 
come  hither,  glad  to  show  themselves,  and  gratify 
their  curiosity  in  the  capital.  French  nature,  un- 
deniably, requires  uniforms  of  every  contrast  and 
color  and  richness  of  ornament,  and  martial  music 
and  parade.  By  no  possibility,  or  mob-interdict, 
could  the  Parisians  have  long  dispensed  with  the 
glittering  cavalry,  symmetric  infantry,  and  heart- 
stirring  orchestras  of  the  "  army  of  Paris,  of  at 
least  fifty  thousand  men,"  which  the  assembly 
voted  yesterday  afternoon  by  acclamation.  "The 
piston,'^  observes  Lamartine's  journal,  "  did  the 
work  ;  the  mountain  alone  protested."  As  much 
influence  may  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  idea 
within  and  without,  that  Paris  must  be  rendered 
safe  from  insurrection. 

In  their  sitting  of  yesterday,  the  assembly  en- 
tertained what  they  will  certainly  pass,  bills  for 
the  appropriation  of  half  a  million  of  francs  in  aid 
of  the  theatres  of  the  capital  ;  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  for  the  grand  opera  apart ;  and 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as  alms  to  des- 
titute artists  and  men  of  letters.  The  ex-minister 
of  the  treasury,  Duclerc,  mentioned  that  not  a  few 
of  these  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  join- 
ing the  national  ateliers.  We  have  a  "  lengthy" 
petition  from  the  Republican  Society  of  Literati, 
on  the  condition  of  the  press,  in  which  they  say 
"  The  publication  of  books  being  at  an  end,  the 
journals  have  become  the  only  resource  of  the 
writers,  printers,  and  all  branches  of  industry  ap- 
pertaining to  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
printed  writings."  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  told 
by  the  clerks  of  my  purveyor,  Dentu,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  that  they  had  not  sold  a  book  for  six 
weeks  :  pamphlets  and  single  sheets  alone.  There 


is  a  public  benefit,  however,  in  the  stoppage  of 
the  parturition  of  the  Dumas',  Sues,  Balsacs,  and 
id  genus  omne  of  systematic  corrupters  of  taste 
and  morals.  The  late  government  seemed  to  en- 
courage a  general  vitiation,  studiously,  by  dis- 
tinguishing, and  patronizing  in  every  way,  au- 
thors popular,  at  least  as  much  by  dint  of  fertile 
and  gross  licentiousnes,  as  by  talents  or  any  per- 
sonal merits.  But  as  "  ill  luck  would  have  it," 
thousands  of  the  second  and  third  rate  penwrights 
— the  feuilletonists  of  every  sort  of  production — 
the  half-witted  theorists  in  politics  and  ethics — all 
the  Grub  street  species — being  deprived  by  the 
revolution  of  their  old  occupations  and  favor,  be- 
took themselves,  for  sheer  subsistence,  to  farthing 
journals,  single  sheets,  placards,  small  pamphlets, 
and  the  extensive  business  of  addresses  for  and  to 
the  workmen,  in  which  manufacture  they  pan- 
dered, of  course,  to  the  worst  passions,  hallucina- 
tions and  appetites  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  the  bale- 
ful purposes  of  the  demagogues. 

Two  of  the  extremely  mischievous  incendiary 
journals  of  the  higher  class  have  just  expired. 
That  of  Prudhon,  entitled  Le  Representant  du 
Peiiple,  not  merely  vindicated  the  insurrection,  but 
urged  the  mass  of  small  tenants  to  combine  at 
once  in  framing  a  decree,  which  they  could  force 
upon  the  assembly,  enacting  that  all  landlords 
should  forego  a  third  of  their  rents  until  the  year 
1851.  President  Cavaignac  crushed  the  journal 
by  decree.  Lamennais  has  yielded  up  the  ghost 
for  his  Peuple  Constituant,  on  the  allegation  that 
he  cannot  collect  the  security-sum  which  the  gov- 
ernment resolved  to  exact.  His  valedictory  is  a 
piece  of  raving  against  Cavaignac  and  all  the  new 
masters,  akin  in  violence  and  venom  to  the  impre- 
cations of  Corneille's  Camilla  on  victorious  Rome. 
The  ex-priest — nearly  threescore  and  ten — had 
not  a  tear  or  lament  for  the  martyred  archbishop, 
but  melted  in  pity  for  the  savages  of  the  barri- 
cades ;  "  the  poor  people,  victims  of  foreign  bribery 
and  domestic  starvation."  His  leading  article  of 
the  3d  inst.  opens  thus  :  "  It  is  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  insurrection  was  only  one  of  those 
dreadful  massacres  successively  organized  by  roy- 
alty on  all  points  of  Europe."  He  could  perceive 
nothing  in  it  except  dire  revenge  of  the  foreign 
and  French  conspirators,  on  the  heroic  agents  of 
the  revolution  of  February.  Prudhon  and  Lam- 
ennais are  both,  you  know,  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  to  this  circumstance — if  they  escape 
prosecution — they  will  owe  their  impunity.  Their 
reputation,  vein  and  dispositions,  render  them  for- 
midable. 

Emile  Girardin,  another  firebrand,  powerful 
and  profligate  in  his  way,  has  been  released ; 
but  his  Presse  remains  under  sequestration.  He 
has  promised  a  pamphlet  of  explanation  and  com- 
plaint ;  but  not  being  of  the  assembly,  he  is  likely 
to  practise  silence  or  caution  until  martial  law  be 
rescinded.  Cavaignac  had,  no  doubt,  adequate 
motives  for  keeping  him  in  solitary  confinement 
twelve  long  days.  In  March,  the  mob  were  pre- 
j  vented   by  the   authorities   from   demolishing   his 
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types.  A  convocation  of  the  stockholders  of  La 
Presse,  representing  the  property,  have  addressed 
a  protest  to  the  executive  chief,  and  the  president 
of  the  assembly.  Let  me  translate  for  you  some 
of  their  statements.  "  Our  property  is  extremely 
injured  by  the  sequestration.  Of  seventy  thousand 
subscribers  to  La  Presse,  fifteen  thousand  at  least, 
whose  subscription  expired  on  the  30th  of  June, 
have  left  us  for  other  papers.  The  six  or  seven 
thousand  whose  subscription  ends  on  the  16th 
July,  will  do  the  same  ;  thus,  and  in  other  modes, 
we  lose  about  thirty  thousand  subscribers,  whose 
payments  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  cash.  Twenty  editors,  twenty-five  clerks 
and  bureau  agents,  seventy  correctors  and  com- 
positors, twenty  mechanicians  and  margers,  sixty 
carriers,  sixty  folders,  five  hundred  distributors, 
are  deprived  of  pay,  and  of  the  means  of  livelihood 
lor  their  families.  The  treasury  loses  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  francs  daily,  and  the  paper  and 
ink  makers  and  typefounders  a  daily  consumption 
of  the  value  of  four  thousand  francs."  Is  there 
so  large  and  populous  a  newspaper  establishment 
ii)  the  United  States? 


Paris,  13  July,  1848. 
The  sixth  of  Professor  Chevalier's  Studies  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  occupies  four 
and  a  half  columns  of  the  Journal  des  Dcbats  of 
tiie  day  before,  yesterday.  He  strenuously  advo- 
cates a  senate  for  France,  from  American  exam- 
})le,  and  the  reasonings  of  our  old  political  oracles. 
But  he  impairs  his  purpose  by  assuming  too  much 
of  a  federal  character  and  genius  for  our  general 
fTovernment.  Most  of  the  French  publicists  and 
If ;i,nslators  persist  in  regarding  our  Union  as  a  fed- 
eration simply  or  chiefly,  and,  since  French  unity 
is  the  universal  dogma,  it  is  a  common  idea  that 
no  American  institution  can  be  applicable  to  France. 
( 'hevalier  argues  thus — "  The  present  federal 
government  lies  principally  in  a  congress.  I  lay 
all  stress  on  the  luordy  because  it  indicates  the 
federal  nature  of  the  government  of  which  Wash- 
ington is  the  seat,  and  its  affinities  with  the  Swiss 
diet  and  the  diet  at  Frankfort."  This  truly  is 
not  quite  profound,  whether  in  polity  or  etymology. 
It  seems  from  the  votes  of  the  committees  of  the 
assembly,  that  there  is  a  majority,  rather  large,  for 
a  single  legislative  body.  The  reunion  of  mem- 
bers at  the  Palais  Royal,  purists  and  old  republi- 
cans, have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  There 
will  be  a  vigorous  struggle,  however,  for  a  senate 
when  the  whole  assembly  undertake  the  discussion. 
Here  is  a  new  plan  : — 

M.  Victor  Hugo  thought  that  one  chamber  would 
suit  best  in  times  of  revolution,  and  two  in  times  of 
peace,  but  as  revolutions  were  the  exception,  he 
considered  that  two  chambers  were  necessary.  He 
should  propose  to  have  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  departments,  and  the  senate  by 
the  whole  of  France  ;  for  the  former,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  2,000  votes  at  least,  and  for  the 
latter  100,000  votes.  As  to  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  nothing  was  more  simple— a  large  building 


vvith  wings  for  separate  sittings  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  a  hall  in  the  centre  where  they  could  meet 
on  the  unusual  ones.  The  whole  parliament  would 
consist  of  750  members,  of  whom  500  would  form 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  250  the  senate. 
The  representative  was  to  be  elected  by  the  depart- 
ment for  three  years,  and  the  senator  by  the  whole 
of  France  for  five  years.  A  fifth  part  would  go 
out  every  year,  and  then  every  elector  would  have 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  50  each  year  ;  thus  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  would  represent  all  the  local 
interests,  and  the  senate  all  the  general  ones — 
both,  united  on  grand  occasions,  would  express  the 
will  of  the  whole  of  France. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  version  of  one  honest 
passage  of  Chevalier's  sixth  study.  ' '  France  needs 
truth,  which  alone  can  alleviate  her  ills.  I  will, 
therefore,  from  love  of  country,  venture  to  say, 
most  respectfully,  that  if  we  are  of  all  nations 
that  which  possesses  the  quickest  and  liveliest  in- 
telligence, we  are,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  ignorant  in  matters  of  politics  and  administra- 
tion. We  know  nothing  absolutely  of  what  other 
nations  are,  and,  worse  still,  we  do  not  know  our- 
selves. If  proof  were  wanting  of  our  lack  of  po- 
litical knowledge,  I  could  find  an  abundance  at 
every  stage  of  our  history.  »  Nothing  is  known 
that  is  not  studied.  Look  at  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment from  whose  hands  we  have  just  escaped. 
What  a  rule,  what  decrees,  what  a  civil  and  com- 
mercial code,  what  finances,  great  God  !  It  was 
not  from  perversity  that  so  many  false  measures 
were  heaped  up.  The  fault  was  more  in  little 
knowledge.  The  provisional  government  emptied 
its  shallow  store." 

In  regard  to  the  finances,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, M.  Goudchaux,  the  minister,  a  Jew  banker, 
has  honestly  done  his  best ;  but  the  prospects  are 
scarcely  brightened.  The  loan  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs  from  the  Bank  of  France 
gratified  the  whole  assembly ;  a  decided  contrarie- 
ty of  opinion  arose  on  the  conversion  of  the  out- 
standing exchequer  bills,  and  the  savings'  funds 
into  government  stocks  at  rates  above  those  of  the 
market.  Six  hundred  millions  are  added  to  the 
funded  debt,  and  there  is  a  partial  bankruptcy  to- 
wards the  unlucky  possessors  of  the  Bons  du  Tre- 
sor  and  the  humbler  classes  who  trusted  their  sav- 
ings to  the  national  faith. 

A  majority  of  the  journals,  even  the  professed 
champions  of  order,  are  restive  under  the  strin- 
gent bills — the  revival  of  old  monarchical  laws — 
which  the  executive  has  submitted  to  the  assem- 
bly, for  the  regulation  of  the  press.  Every  jour- 
nal winces  because  its  pockets  are  touched,  and 
it  knows  that  it  may,  in  order  to  save  its  party, 
become  factious  in  its  turn.  The  legitimist,  half- 
inclined  to  the  triumph  of  anarchy,  which  would 
favor  ultimately  the  alternative  of  Henry  V., 
chimes,  in  softer  notes,  with  the  few  Jacobin  organs 
that  survive  under  martial  law.  Some  console 
themselves  with  the  reflections — society  must  dis- 
pense with  poliiical  freedom,  when  it  cannot  exist 
at  all  save  on  that  condition  ;  a  government  of  prin- 
ciples and  guaranties  is  a  fine  thing,  but  if  we  can 
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have  one  of  force  only,  we  prefer  infinitely  the  dis- 
ciplined and  protective  force  of  the  army  to  the 
lawless  and  destructive  rule  of  the  demagogues  ; 
the  sword  of  glory  is  better  than  the  revolutionary 
pike  with  its  trophies.  You  may  find  the  just 
medium  in  these  remarks  : 

As  regards  the  public  we  are  quite  sure  that  all 
intelligent  persons,  who  desire  liberty  without  licen- 
tiousness, have  a  strong  conviction  that,  let  the 
form  of  government  be  what  it  may,  public  tran- 
quillity is  impossible  with  the  unrestricted  exercise 
of  the  means  of  provocation  and  excitement.  For 
men  to  be  allowed  to  write  what  they  please  with 
impunity,  a  very  different  state  of  society  from  that 
in  which  we  live  is  necessary.  There  must  for 
this  be  something  like  respect  for  laws  and  institu- 
tions in  the  minds  of  all  writers,  and  the  public 
must  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  honest  energy  of  patriots  and  the  designs 
of  demagogues. 

You  should  have  heard  the  cries  and  witnessed 
the  aspect  of  the  Mountain  or  Jacobin  group  in 
the  assembly,  when  the  bills  concerning  the  press 
and  clubs  were  read.  Old  Lamennais  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  contracted  his  diminutive  frame, 
and  after  casting  glances  up  and  on  every  side, 
closed  his  sunken  eye,  and  compressed,  indignantly 
or  despairingly,  his  livid  lip.  On  the  very  morn- 
ing he  had  proclaimed  that  his  paper  died  with  the 
republic.  Flocon,  Cremieux,  Ledru-Rollin,  and 
other  cast-off  ministers  and  their  chief  associates, 
flounce  or  flounder  like  fish  thrown  into  mire.  It 
is  well  to  offer  you  an  abstract  of  the  club  bill : 

Any  citizens  are  permitted  to  open  a  club,  pro- 
vided they  make  a  preliminary  declaration  of  their 
intention  to  the  proper  authorities — to  the  prefect 
of  police  at  Paris,  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune in  the  departments,  the  said  declaration  must 
be  made  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  ;  all  the  sit- 
tings must  be  public,  and,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
seats  must  be  reserved  for  strangers  ;  a  government 
functionary  may  be  present  at  all  the  sittings  in  a 
seat  especially  reserved  for  him  ;  a  proces  verbal 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  sitting  is  to  be  drawn 
up  by  president  and  secretaries ;  no  club  can 
ever  resolve  itself  into  a  secret  committee,  nor 
can  any  propositions  tending  to  excite  disturb- 
ance or  civil  war  be  brought  forward  ;  any  one  con- 
travening these  provisions  is  to  be  subjected  to  a 
fine  of  from  lOOfr.  to  500fr.,  and,  if  thought  neces- 
sary, to  a  suspension  of  civic  rights  for  a  period  of 
one  year  at  least,  and  three  at  most.  Whoever  ap- 
pears at  a  club  with  arms  is  to  be  liable  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  from  three  to  six  months,  and  to  the 
privation  of  civic  rights  of  from  three  to  ten  years. 
The  tribunals  can  order  the  closing  of  a  club  when 
convicted  of  having  contravened  any  of  the  above 
enactments  ;  and,  in  case  of  the  club  meeting  after 
the  order  of  dissolution  has  been  pronounced,  the 
parties  so  offending  are  to  be  liable  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  to  a  sus- 
pension of  civic  rights  for  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Among  the  extracts  which  I  enclose,  you  have 
some  from  the  proceedings  of  the  national  assem- 
bly on  Tuesday,  by  which  your  readers  will  know 
at  once  the  present  phasis  of  the  revolving  French 
planet.     An  immense  plurality  of  the  legislators 
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and  citizens  respond  eagerly  to  the  declaration  of 
the  executive — that  no  compromise  will  be  made 
with  the  anarchists.  Credit  and  business  are  re- 
animated in  a  small  degree  by  the  energetic  and 
resolute  demeanor  of  the  government.  It  wins  the 
more  favor,  as  the  disclosures  of  every  day  show 
the  anarchical  conspiracy  to  have  wider  ramifica- 
tions and  a  larger  body  of  votaries,  in  the  prov- 
inces as  well  as  the  capital,  than  the  Paris  world 
supposed.  Orders  have  been  transmitted  for  dis- 
armaments of  suspected  guards  and  operatives 
throughout  the  country.  Cabet  relates,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  his  journal,  that  conflagration  was 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  red  republic.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  programme  of  the  plots  detected  this 
week,  that  the  female  pupils  of  the  many  board- 
ing schools  in  the  faubourgs  and  precincts,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  hourgeoise,  should  be  seized  and 
placed  on  the  first  or  forward  barricades  to  be 
erected — to  afford  time  for  operations  behind. 
The  guards  and  the  line  would  have  to  stay  their 
fire,  though  under  that  of  the  barricaders.  The 
National  of  this  day,  breaks  a  lance  for  the  clubs, 
allowing,  however,  for  the  "excessively  diflicult  and 
perplexing  situation  of  the  government."  This 
journal  and  its  dynasty  are  extruded  more  and 
more  ;  they  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  the  in- 
strument of  their  rule  in  the  outset  which  ma 
be  more  needed  when  they  have  matured  ne 
schemes  for  reconquering  Paris.  They  now  ha 
on  their  "  old  democratic  programme" — forgolte 
when  they  culminated. 

My  unpretending  patriotism  was  startled  in  read- 
ing in  a  London  paper  of  the  10th  inst.  the  annexed 
paragraph :  — 

Mission  of  Mr.  Meagher  to  the  United 
States. — The  confederates  and  their  clubs  have 
been  working  in  secret  since  the  passing  of  the 
Treason  Felony  Act.  One  portion  of  the  plans  of 
the  Executive  Directory,  however,  has  transpired, 
namely,  the  mission  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Meagher  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  various  rumors  as  to 
the  object  of  this  move.  Some  are  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  Mr.  Meagher  is  to  join  an 
expedition  of  sympathizers,  from  some  American 
port,  to  rescue  John  Mitchell  from  the  British  au- 
thorities at  Bermuda  ;  others  state  that  Mr.  Meagher 
is  to  make  a  tour  of  the  United  States  to  organize 
clubs  similar  to  those  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  the 
Irish  confederates  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  ex- 
tent of  their  resources. 

Beware  of  clubs  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  chiefly  contributed  to  ruin  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  will  do  the  same  in 
Ireland.  Remember  those  which  Genet  made  it  a 
duty  of  his  mission  to  organize,  and  which  Wash- 
ington anathematized.  Your  general  and  state 
governments  will,  no  doubt,  resist  the  formation 
and  action  of  such  cabals,  as  far  and  promptly  as 
possible.  By  insurrection,  Ireland  would  be  only 
plunged  into  a  more  horrid  gulf  of  misery  and  sla- 
very. This  opinion  has  been  communicated  to  me, 
within  the  three  months  past,  by  Irish  gentlemen 
of  extensive  observation,  who  had  just  before  vis- 
ited nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  with 


lively  sympathy  for  Irish  wrongs  and  sufferings, 
and  as  patriotic  an  alacrity  to  engage  in  any  practi- 
cable scheme  of  redress,  as  can  be  felt  or  manifested 
by  any  zealot  of  the  associations  or  the  clubs.  Mil- 
itary expeditions  from  your  ports  will  be  arrested, 
of  course.  It  is  exuberant  that  the  mayor  of  New 
York  presided,  and  other  American  public  function- 
aries have  officiated,  at  public  meetings  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland  and  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  Let 
not  the  agitators  of  other  lands — whose  real  pur- 
poses you  cannot  understand,  whose  means  you 
cannot  estimate,  and  the  results  of  whose  enter- 
prises you  cannot  foresee,  or  you  may  expect  to 
prove  disastrous — let  them  not  count  upon  the 
American  people  ;  who  best  serve  mankind,  human- 
ity and  liberty,  by  an  unmixed  example  of  order, 
freedom,  prosperity,  with  the  policy  of  peace,  and 
honest  observance  of  international  law  and  domes- 
tic statute.  That  example,  a  safe  refuge  and  per- 
sonal welfare  on  your  soil,  your  money — if  you 
must  lavish  it — for  the  relief  of  the  foreigners  who 
arrive  to  live  among  you  ;  generous  and  discrimi- 
nating sentiments,  are  quite  enough  for  you  to 
offer  to  Europe,  especially  as  adventure  abroad 
could  be  of  no  ^vail  to  the  oppressed,  and  would 
certainly  prejudice  your  own  present  and  future 
interests. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  assembly  were  occupied 
mainly  with  reports  on  petitions.  No  business  of 
importance  was  transacted.  The  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution engages  the  bureaux ;  but,  as  a  philoso 
pher  writes — "  Never  have  the  clauses  of  any  con- 
stitution prevented  the  usurpation  or  establishmenr 
of  power  resulting  from  the  nature  of  men  and  the 
nature  of  circumstances."  We  learn  by  telegraph, 
that  on  the  7lh  inst.  the  Pope  recognized  the  French 
republic.  Private  letters  mention  that  the  health  of 
Pius  is  sensibly  impaired.  A  deep  and  salutary  sen- 
sation has  been  produced  throughout  Germany,  by 
the  Paris  insurrection  of  last  month  and  its  issues. 
Berlin  was  disturbed  on  the  8th  by  attroupements 
of  the  rabble.  Lyons  and  Marseilles  are  under 
hourly  alarms.  It  is  feared  that  the  Austrians 
will  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  offensive  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  ominous  dissensions  of  the  Italians  may 
increase.  The  committee  of  the  French  national 
assembly,  on  foreign  affairs,  has  just  considered  the 
Italian  question.  Lamartine  pleads  for  non-inter- 
vention still,  in  conformity  with  his  admirable  man- 
ifesto of  neutrality.  Our  quidnuncs  speculate  with 
presage  of  evil  on  the  entrance  of  the  25,000  Rus- 
sian troops  into  the  Danubian  provinces ;  which 
stops  a  revolution  of  liberalism  in  Wallachia.  A 
secret  treaty  between  Nicholas  and  the  Porte  is 
surmised.  An  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Turkey  against  the  czar  comes  to  us,  as  a  proj- 
ect, from  Constantinople.  The  mayor  of  Paris  has 
issued  his  report  on  the  city  finances  ;  one  half  of 
the  revenue  survives ;  the  octroi  is  nearly  barren  ; 
of  the  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  depos- 
ited and  owned  in  the  treasury,  on  the  24th  Febru- 
ary, by  the  municipal  government,  independently 
of  nine  millions  bestowed  on  the  poor  in  1847,  there 
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remain  only /o?/r  millions  !  which  will  be  exhausted 
in  August  next.  A  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  is 
suggested  as  a  necessary  expedient. 


The  following  from  the  Dublin  Nation,  though 
feminine  by  signature,  has  the  rough  ring  of  Irish 
"Felony"  about  it  : — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

DOWN   BRITANNIA. BY   EVA. 

Down,  Britannia  ! — brigand,  down  ! 

No  more  to  rule  with  sceptred  hand  ; 
Truth  raises  o'er  thy  throne  at  last 

Her  exorcising  wand. 
I  see  "  the  fingers  on  the  wall" — 
The  proud,  the  thrice  accursed,  shall  fall — 
Down,  Britannia,  down  ! 

Jubilate  ! — rings  the  cry 

Exultingly  from  pole  to  pole. 
With  bended  knee  and  glistening  eye, 

Glad  shouts  of  triumph  roll. 
lo  pcEan  ! — raise  the  song  ! 
From  sea  to  shore  it  sweeps  along — 

Down,  Britannia,  down  ! 

For  cold  deceit  through  long,  long  years, 
For  iron  rule  with  blood-stained  sword, 

For  brave  man's  life  and  woman's  tears. 
For  basely  broken  word. 

There  comes  a  loud  terrific  voice, 

Bidding  the  long  oppressed  rejoice — 

Down,  Britannia,  down  ! 

The  golden  sands  of  Indian  clime — 
The  China  towers  of  old  Pekin, 

Have  seen  the  desolating  print 
Of  thy  dark  hoof  of  sin  ; 

And,  ground  and  plundered  to  the  death, 

Their  children  cry,  with  latest  breath, 
Down,  Britannia,  down  ! 

Still  wailing  at  the  Eternal  Gate, 
See  myriad  bloody  spectres  stand  ; 

They  cry  aloud,  through  night  and  day, 
Against  thy  bloody  hand. 

For  "  Vengeance  !  vengeance  dark  and  dire  ! 

O  Lord  of  Glory,  show  thine  ire  ! 

Down  with  Britannia,  down  !" 

Yes  !  down — if  Heaven  will  aid  the  brave  ; 

If  life  and  strength  have  but  this  aim, 
Accounting  blood  and  toil  as  nought, 

So  trampled  be  thy  name. 
God  grant  to  us  the  final  blow, 
Unto  the  dust  to  strike  thee  low. 

Down,  Britannia,  down  ! 

For  this  have  heroes  fought  and  bled  ; 

For  this  have  pined  in  exile  lone  ; 
For  this  the  gallows  bore  its  fruit, 

And  yet  it  has  not  won  ; 
But,  oh  !  't  is  worth  a  struggle  yet, 
Though  every  hearth  with  blood  were  wet ! 
Down,  Britannia,  down ! 

When  banded  are  the  good  and  true. 
We  know  at  last  the  xvord  is  said  ; 

We  march  along  the  glorious  way. 
By  heavenly  teaching  led. 

Oh  !  7  is  at  last  the  holy  hour 

For  all  to  cry,  with  prophet  power, 

Down,  Britannia,  down ! 
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PjutsPECTus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
iiittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ibly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
gpirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
sfuded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
Bcope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
latisfv  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood's  noble 
triticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenosum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
tomprehensive  Z?n7ajmia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
emd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  Tait^s,  Ainsworth'S,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
Tariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
/rom  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  liteamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
fnlo  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
ill  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  tjecomes  every  intelligent  Amencaa  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ot 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyagei 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shad  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  tt 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g-.^od  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  woi\:  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals^ 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
I  of  a  healthy  character.  The  mentaJ  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaj","  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
Eeld  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  |;^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
tddresseato  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
'oUows : — 


Four  copies  for 
Nine  "  " 
Twelve "       " 


•20  00 
840  00 
$50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hannsi  inely  bound,  and  packed  iu  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
»t  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  may 
DC  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  stvle  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  bindino-  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  "one 
pattern,  thjre  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
Volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangement»i 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work — and  for  doin^  this  a  libeo-al  commissioT 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  wc  will  gladly  correspond  on  thie 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  corner 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law 
and  cannot  legally  be  charo:ed  with  more  than  newspapoi 
postage,  (li  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  m 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  thfl^ 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  ox 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  greaL  | 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  i/i 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies.! 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and  i 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14] 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume  j 
containing  as  m»ch  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia  ' 
eighteen  months. 


,^      11  *u    r»    •  J-    1  T  1    J      X  J      1.  Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 

Uf  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  thit 
has  apneared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  thf 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  if 
tne  utmost  expansion  of  the  presert  age,  j  q    aDAMS 
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From  the  Examiner. 
THE  AFRICAN  BLOCKADE  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
The  second  report  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
Slave  Trade  Committee  is  now  published  ;  and 
seldom  have  we  seen  so  general  a  concurrence 
and  weight  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
blockade  system  has  not  prevented  and  never  can 
either  prevent  or  abate  the  slave  trade,  and  that  it 
has  only  greatly  increased  the  horrors  of  the  pas- 
sage and  the  cruelties  of  the  traffic.  It  is  but 
another  exemplification  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  with  the  smuggler,  with  the  temptation 
of  an  enormous  profit,  attended  with  the  shocking 
circumstance  that  the  contraband  commodity  to  be 
packed  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  human  flesh. 

The  eflfects  of  the  blockade  have  been  first  to 
increase  very  largely  the  scale  of  the  ventures,  as 
some  are  sure  to  be  intercepted,  the  calculation 
being  that  one  cargo  out  of  four  or  five  will  cover 
the  loss  of  the  rest,  and  yield  a  profit ;  secondly, 
that  the  difficulty  of  shipping  the  slaves  on  the 
blockaded  coast  has  subjected  them  to  new  suflfer- 
ings  and  privations  in  the  depots  called  barracoons, 
and  in  some  instances,  the  shipment  appearing  im- 
possible, to  death,  2,000  having  in  one  case  been 
massacred  by  their  owner,  in  despair  of  embark- 
ing them,  to  put  an  end  to  the  cost  of  their  suste- 
nance ;  thirdly,  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the 
miseries  of  the  passage,  from  stowing  the  unhappy 
creatures  more  closely  in  small  vessels,  and  from 
the  scanty  supply  of  water,  to  escape  the  legal 
evidence  of  equipment ;  lastly,  a  circuitous  and 
longer  voyage  to  avoid  the  cruisers,  in  geometri- 
cal proportion  increasing  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  the  voyage. 

Against  more  slaves,  more  sufferings  and  death, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  what  is  the  set-off  on  the 
other  hand  ?  In  Brazil  no  diminution  of  the  sup- 
ply ;  on  the  contrary,  the  significant  fact  of  stead- 
ily declining  prices  for  slaves,  fallen  in  the  market 
since  the  blockade  has  been  in  operation,  from 
£15  to  jC40  a  man.  • 

At  first  the  Brazilians  were  alarmed  at  the 
scheme  of  the  naval  blockade,  having  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  power  and  capabilities  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  ;  but  as  the  panic  subsided,  and  their 
adventurers  felt  their  way,  they  acquired  confi- 
dence, and  shaped  their  plans  of  evasion  so  as 
finally  to  form  a  complete  system  ;  and  they  now 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  the  blockade  shuts  up 
certain  points,  it  opens  other  issues  for  the  traffic, 
and  that  the  result  is — no  matter  in  what  quarter 
there  may  be  interruption  and  failure,  and  in  what 
quarter  the  vent  and  success — a  certain  and  copi- 
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ous  supply  of  slaves  to  the  market,  the  number 
for  the  year  '47  being  estimated  at  60,000.  But 
to  bring  60,000  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  calcula- 
tion is  that  100,000  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  shores  of  Africa,  that  is,  40,000  must  have 
perished  at  sea,  not  taking  into  account  another 
portion  that  may  have  been  destroyed  before  the 
shipment  of  their  fellow-sufferers. 

A  most  remarkable  witness  is  Mr.  Jose  Cliffe, 
M.  D.,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  settled  in 
the  Brazils,  and  for  sometime  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade. 

Mr.  Jose  Cliffe,  it  seems,  made  large  profits  by 
the  slave  trade,  and  when  he  had  sufficiently 
filled  his  pockets  to  afford  a  conscience,  he  felt 
such  a  repugnance  to  the  sufferings  and  destruc- 
tion of  life  pertaining  to  the  odious  traffic  that  he 
abandoned  it.  Notwithstanding  the  tardiness  of 
his  morality,  the  postponement  of  his  humanity  to 
his  fortunes,  Mr.  Jose  Cliffe  is  a  very  shrewd  and  not 
an  ineloquent  witness.  What  he  has  seen  he  de- 
scribes forcibly,  and  he  has  witnessed  scenes  of 
the  most  hideous  and  sickening  barbarity. 

At  this  moment  he  pronounces  the  slave  trade 
the  most  lucrative  one  under  the  sun,  and  of  the 
counteracting  exertions  of  our  gallant  squadron  he 
says,  "  They  are  doing  everything  that  men  can 
do  with  the  mistaken  view  which  they  have  of 
attempting  to  do  an  impossibility.^^ 

Mr.  Jose  Cliffe's  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  slaves  on  the  passage  is  absolutely  sickening.. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether,  when  packed! 
"  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,"  they  suffer  from' 
bruises,  he  states — 

"  When  they  are  first  put  on  board  they  dO' 
bruise  ;  but  afterwards  they  become  so  emaciated, 
and  are  so  light,  that  the  bruising  is  very  trifling." 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Gladstone,, 
as  to  the  way  of  feeding  the  living  cargoes  packed 
closely  in  layers,  lying  on  shelves,  as  it  were, 
often  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  Mr. 
Jose  Cliffe  naively  answered, 

^^If  I  were  to  speak  the  truth,  it  would  be  this : 
the  vessels  are  so  excessively  offensive  that  it 
[serving  out  the  food]  is  perhaps  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment to  which  you  can  put  any  person  on  board. 
There  is  some  half-witted  person  whom  they  gen- 
erally have  almost  on  purpose  for  it,  to  pass  the 
food  round  to  them,  and  he  is  in  such  a  hurry  in 
doing  it  that  those  who  are  nearest  to  one  of  the 
hatchways  are  more  likely  to  get  a  double  portion 
of  food  rather  than  that  he  should  go  round  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  which  is  so  ill  ventilated  that  it 
produces  a  sickening  effect  upon  him.^'' 
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The  witness  further  explained  that  though  "  the 
half-witted  person"  employed  on  this  loathsome 
duty  should  help  each  singly,  he  does  not  do  it, 
because  of  the  excessive  filth. 

"  He  has  to  get  upon  a  mass  of  filth,  and  al- 
most upon  a  mass  of  living  bodies  at  the  same 
time,  because  they  roll  out,  and  take  up  every- 
thing that  they  can." 

The  prisoners  far  from  the  hatchway  frequently 
do  not  get  any  portion  of  the  rations. 

The  ships  upon  their  arrival  are  often  in  so 
horribly  filthy  a  state  as  to  be  abandoned,  left  to 
rot  or  to  be  taken  by  any  who  would  or  could  ac- 
complish the  cleansing.  In  some  instances  con- 
victs are  compelled  to  clean  them. 

Mr.  Cliffe  thus  describes  the  state  of  the  pris- 
oners at  the  end  of  the  voyage  : — "  The  knee 
bones  appear  almost  like  the  head  of  a  person  ; 
from  the  arm  you  may  slip  your  finger  and  thumb 
up ;  the  muscular  part  is  gone  ;  it  is  a  mere  bone 
covered  with  a  bit  of  skin  ;  the  abdomen  is  highly 
protuberant ;  it  is  much  distended  and  very  large. 
A  man  takes  them  up  in  his  arms  and  carries 
them  out  of  the  vessel ;  they  are  not  capable  of 
walking.  They  could  not  stand,  even  if  they 
were  not  so  emaciated.  The  muscles  have  not 
the  power  of  supporting  them.  The  eye  has  lost 
its  speculation  :  it  has  an  idiotic  appearance — a 
leaden  appearance.  It  is  almost  like  the  eye  of  a 
..boiled  fish." 

Of  course  the  interest  of  the  slaver  is  to  take 
:atl  tcare  for  the  recovery  of  the  poor  creatures,  but 
many  are  too  far  gone  to  rally. 

Their  suffering  from  thirst  may  be  vaguely  in- 
ferred (imagined  it  can  hardly  be)  from  the  fact 
that  a  negro  will  drink  a  gallon  of  water  a  day  in 
fhis  natural  condition,  and  when  packed  so  closely 
-that  he  cannot  turn  round  unless  all  his  fellow-suf- 
:ferers  turn  too  simultaneously,  and  with  the  tem- 
perature at  120  or  1.30,  their  allowance  is  so  small 
that  Mr.  Cliffe  shrinks  from  specifying  it.  "Zf  is 
too  horrid  almost  to  say.^^  He  has  heard  that  a 
teacup-full  once  in  three  days  will  support  life  for 
twenty  or  thirty  days  ! 

The  question  is,  whether  we  are  suppressing  or 
increasing  these  horrors.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hook,  Gov- 
ernment Superintendent  of  Emigration  at  Sierra 
Lsone,  answers  the  question.  Is  the  slave  trade 
nearer  extinction  now  than  it  was  before  the 
(blockade)  force  was  stationed  on  the  coast?  "I 
-should  say  not.'''' 

He  was  then  asked  whether  the  blockade  had 
•diminished  the  horrors  oF  the  trade.  His  reply  is, 
"/  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  very  much  in- 
creased the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage. ^^ 

Mr.  J.  King,  M.  D.,  well  acquainted  with  the 
African  coast,  states  his  opinion  that  the  present 
system  has  not  conduced  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  it  never  will  succeed.  He 
further  alleges  that  it  has  not  only  failed  of  its 
object,  but  "-has  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves  to  a  most  incredible  extent.''^ 

Captain  Forsham,  engaged  in  the  African  trade, 
«tates  that  the  only  effect  of  guarding  one  part  of 


the  coast  is  to  cause  the  slaves  to  be  removed  and 
carried  off  to  another,  and  that  the  squadron  cannot 
prevent  the  trade. 

Captain  G.  Mansel,  R.  N.,  had  for  some  time 
the  command  of  the  squadron  ;  he  has  therefore 
had  practical  experience  of  what  it  can  do,  and 
what  it  cannot  do,  and  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  disposition  to  undervalue  the  service  upon  which 
he  has  been  engaged.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
Whether  any  naval  force  could  suppress  the  trade 
so  long  as  the  demand  for  supply  exists,  he  replied, 
"/  am  perfectly  convinced  it  loould  be  impossible.^'' 

As  to  Captain  Denman's  project  to  blockade  the 
coast  by  ships  at  anchor  at  certain  intervals.  Cap- 
tain Mansel  remarks,  "If  you  are  to  keep  upon 
an  extent  of  coast  embracing  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  twenty-four  vessels  at  anchor,  I  leave  you  to 
judge  how  much  of  the  coast  they  will  leave  un- 
guarded." Asked  whether  he  had  any  hesitation 
in  condemning  entirely  the  employment  of  a  marine 
force  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  he  de- 
clared he  thought  it  impracticable,  and  agreed  with 
Clarkson  in  his  fears  that  an  increase  of  the  hor- 
rors would  be  the  only  consequence. 

As  for  the  employment  of  our  ships  on  this 
worse  than  abortive  duty,  Captain  Mansel  gives 
his  opinion,  founded  on  experience,  that  it  is  ac- 
tually injurious  to  the  service,  as  he  words  it,  "  the 
worst  school  that  can  be  devised."  There  are  no 
vicissitudes  of  weather  to  practise  the  men,  it  is 
either  a  tornado  or  moderate  breezes — for  the  tor- 
nado, of  which  there  is  ample  warning,  and  which 
does  not  last  more  than  three  hours,  all  sail  is 
taken  in,  and  for  the  usual  weather  a  reef  is  never 
required.  Thus  it  is  all  idle  work.  When  the 
crews  return  to  a  northern  climate,  the  best  men, 
the  older  seamen,  suffer  in  health,  and  are  lost  to 
the  service.  Discipline,  too,  is  impaired,  especially 
by  the  boat  work,  which  makes  the  only  active 
part  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfall^  an  African  merchant  resid- 
ing at  Liverpool,  is  of  opinion  that  the  squadron 
will  never  suppress  the  slave  trade,  the  coast  being 
too  extensive. 

Mr.  T.  Thompson,  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy, 
who  has  served  for  ten  years  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  and  Africa,  is  of  opinion  that  the  adopted 
means  of  prevention  tends  to  increase  the  trade, 
stimulating  as  it  does  the  gambling  spirit  which  is 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  African  chiefs. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Moore,  chairmnn  of  the 
Brazilian  Association  of  Liverpool,  is  less  positive 
than  the  preceding  testimonies.  He  believes  that 
to  some  extent  the  squadron  interposes  obstacles  to 
the  slave  trade,  but  he  adds,  that  the  supply  must 
be  almost  equal  to  what  it  was  formerly,  and  that 
the  trade  is  still  carried  on  with  activity. 

Doubtless  the  squadron  does  interpose  obstacles, 
but  the  obstacle  is  merely  local,  and  the  obstacle 
in  one  place  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  ship- 
ments elsewhere  to  compensate  it.  The  true  name 
for  the  operation  is  the  diversion  of  the  slave  trade 
— the  diversion  of  it  from  certain  channels  the  mo£t 
convenient  for  it  into  others  less  so,  the  unhappy 
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slaves  being  the  sufferers  by  the  change  ;  so  that 
it  is  a  mere  local  diversion,  with  substantial  aggra- 
vation. As  her  majesty's  ship  displaces  so  much 
water  by  her  bulk  below  the  line  of  flotation,  so 
her  presence  on  the  African  coast  displaces  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  slave  traffic,  moving  it  elsewhere, 
but  no  more  suppressing  it  than  the  ship  suppresses 
a  drop  of  the  sea  on  which  it  floats. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Stopford,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  lately  commanded 
H.  M.  S.  Pearl  on  the  Brazil  station. 

He  is  asked  whether,  as  a  naval  officer,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  British  squadron  will  ever  ex- 
tinguish the  slave  trade  ?  His  emphatic  reply  is, 
"  Never."  Without  much  experience  of  his  own 
in  the  slave  trade,  he  has  learnt  from  the  experience 
of  brother  officers  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  at- 
tempt. He  was  next  asked  whether  the  vigilance 
of  the  squadron  caused  any  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised ;  his  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  ves- 
sels being  more  crowded  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade  system. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show,  indeed, 
that  this  must  be  the  effect.  As  one  cargo  out  of 
four  or  five  brought  to  port  will  cover  the  loss  of 
the  rest  by  seizure,  it  becomes  the  obvious  policy 
of  the  slaver  to  divide  his  ventures  as  much  as 
possible,  and  he  will  prefer  using  five  small  vessels 
to  using  one  large  ship,  and  he  will  then  crowd  as 
many  prisoners  as  can  be  crammed  together  into 
each  of  the  small  craft.  Mr.  Cliffe  states  that  one 
vessel  of  seven  tons  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  thirty- 
nine  slaves  on  board.  A  seven-ton  vessel  is  a  boat 
about  the  size  of  the  toys  that  sail  matches  in 
Chelsea  reach.  This  result  was  distinctly  foreseen 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
by  Mr.  Clarkson,  by  Sir  F.  Buxton  ;  and  yet  the 
system  fraught  with  consequences  antagonist  to  the 
object  has  been  adopted,  and  is  persevered  in,  not- 
withstanding its  cruel  miscarriage,  at  an  enormous 
cost  to  the  country. 

We  may  be  told  that  it  is  to  some  paltry  extent 
protective  of  our  West  Indies,  as  it  raises  the  price 
of  slaves  in  Cuba ;  but  for  the  moment  admitting 
this  point,  which  is  far  from  certain,  is  it  to  be 
endured  that  a  protection  is  to  be  compassed  for 
the  West  Indies  at  the  price  of  all  the  increased 
horrors  practised  both  on  land  and  sea  on  the  un- 
happy negro  captives  whose  protection  against  the 
worst  wrong  we  profess  to  have  so  much  at  heart, 
and  undoubtedly  have  very  heavily  at  pocket  ?  To 
revive  the  slave  trade  legally  would  be  less  im- 
moral and  less  inhuman,  than  to  augment  all  the 
barbarities  of  it  in  order  to  compass  an  indirect  pro- 
lection  of  our  colonies. 

If  the  evidence  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
of  nine  witnesses  out  of  fourteen  examined  by  the 
committee,  showed  merely  that  the  blockade  sys- 
tem had  failed  to  put  down  or  materially  to  check 
the  slave  trade,  the  continuance  of  it  at  a  charge 
of  nearly  a  million  a  year,  and  attended  with  much 
suffering  to  those  employed  in  the  service,  w^ould 
be  a  very  inconsiderate  piece  of  Quixotism  ;  but  it 
becomes  far  worse,  and  morally  criminal,  when  it 


appears  that  our  mistaken  humanity  is  augmentinc^ 
all  the  horrors  it  is  intended  to  repress,  that  we 
are  both  enlarging  the  scale  of  the  traffic,  and 
doubling  the  intensity  of  its  cruelties. 


From  the  Examiner,  Sth  July. 
THE    NEW    GERMAN   EMPEROR. 

Germany  resembles  a  man  who,  by  his  peculiar 
employment,  had  thrown  all  his  strength  into  his 
arms,  and  developed  their  muscles  and  force,  leav- 
ing the  body,  as  a  mere  subsidiary,  to  pine  and 
grow  weak,  and  the  back  exposed  to  blows  and 
hardships.  Although  the  heart  of  old  Germany 
is  on  the  Rhine,  and  its  very  vertebra  in  the  moun- 
tains which  border  it,  still  the  force  and  efforts  and 
sinews  of  Germany  have  been  long  since  solely  to 
be  found  in  the  extremities,  at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
whilst  Frankfort  and  Aix  have  been  abandoned  to 
feebleness  or  foreign  conquest,  or  internal  cadu- 
city. 

The  original  and  chief  cause  of  this  deferition 
of  Central  Germany  was  its  being  the  imperial  por- 
tion of  the  country,  that  in  which  the  emperors  had 
their  property,  their  interests,  and  their  residences. 
The  old  regions,  therefore,  pined  with  the  power 
they  represented,  whilst  the  younger  and  more  ac- 
tive jurisdictions  of  the  marshes  grew  to  be  the 
real  empires.  As  Frankfort  and  Aix  declined, 
Vienna  rose  ;  and  yet,  no  sooner  did  Vienna  in- 
herit imperial  rights  and  character,  than  it  declined 
and  felt  caducity  too,  Prussia  taking  up  the 
younger  and  growing  principle  of  local  and  inde- 
pendent existence. 

The  Germans  have  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  feebleness  and  want  of  unity.  The  neglected 
body  has  rebelled  against  the  usurping  limbs.  The 
old  and  Central  Germany  of  the  Rhine  summons 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  unite  and  make  one  with 
it,  not  deserting  it,  or  dominating  it  from  afar,  or 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  the  conquests  or  devastation 
of  France.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  doubted, 
if  the  policy  they  have  adopted  and  the  step  they 
have  taken,  be  that  best  calculated  to  resuscitate 
Central  Germany,  and  rally  round  its  more  power- 
ful and  remote  parts.  What  they  have  done  at 
Frankfort  is  to  recuscitate  thefsold  shadow  of  the 
German  empire,  to  elect  an  emperor,  as  they  did 
five  or  six  centuries  ago,  and  to  select  him,  as  they 
did  at  last,  from  the  Austrian  House.  This  was 
the  old  trick,  the  old  semblance,  which  gave  the 
appearance  of  unity  to  Germany,  without  the  real- 
ity offeree.  Will  it  be  more  real,  more  effective, 
more  invigorating  now  ?  Were  Austria  broken  up, 
were  there  a  King  of  Bohemia,  and  another  of 
Austria,  were  Prussia  divided  also  into  tw^o  or 
three  portions,  a  federation  might  then  be  possible. 
But  a  confederation,  with  the  nominal  supremacy 
at  Frankfort  and  the  real  power  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  can  assuredly  neither  work,  nor  be  gov- 
erned, nor  hold  together.  The  Germans  have  in 
fact  gone  to  seek,  as  a  medicine  for  regeneration, 
the  very  principle  which  has  all  along  worked  their 
dissolution. 
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What  the  Frankfort  people  might  have  done, 
indeed,  would  be  to  unite  all  the  small  countries 
and  principalities  of  Germany,  which  are  in  reahty 
grouped  around  the  ancient  imperial  city,  and  make 
of  them  a  Germany  Proper,  a  kind  of  third  empire, 
to  balance  and  unite  on  equal  terms  with  those  of 
Prussia  and  of  Austria.  These  form  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  country,  the  most  developed,  the 
most  provided  with  a  civic  population,  with  pro- 
fessional classes,  and  capable  politicians.  This  has 
already  rendered  the  assembly  of  Frankfort  far 
more  practical  and  sage  than  that  of  Berlin,  in 
which  functionaries,  bankers,  and  professors  vainly 
strive  against  the  misdirected  frenzy  of  the  mob. 

The  decrees  of  Frankfort  would  be  obeyed  with- 
in the  smaller  circle,  and  might  therefore  have 
worked  a  reform.  They  will  be  totally  disregarded 
throughout  the  larger  sphere  of  all  Germany  ;  and 
indeed,  the  efforts  of  the  diet  will  probably  be  con- 
fined to  federative  follies,  such  as  the  organization 
of  a  German  fleet,  or  the  enactment  of  a  new  and 
more  prohibitive  Zollverein.  The  diet,  too,  may 
play  at  soldiers,  levy  contingents,  and  appoint  a 
generalissimo.  But  all  these  things  will  be  but 
expense  without  profit,  and  the  result  will  be  to 
disgust  the  Germans  with  unity  altogether,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  essay  so  abortive. 

The  election  of  the  Archduke  Johann  has  been 
hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  proof  of  wisdom,  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  republicanism,  as  a  sign  of  the  mod- 
eration of  the  times,  and  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  people  and  their  princes.  And  it  is  no  doubt 
a  sign  of  moderate  and  pacific  tendencies.  But 
we  repeat,  we  have  no  exuberant  faith  in  any  greater 
result  than  a  momentary  lull  of  excitement ;  and 
we  doubt  that  it  will  finally  contribute  either  to  the 
unity  or  power  of  Germany. 

The  question  comes,  too,  if  the  central  congress 
will  not  be  complicated  by  the  military  reactions 
which  cannot  fail  to  take  place  in  Germany.  That 
at  Prague  was  the  first ;  and  now  the  events  of 
Paris  must  give  hope  and  energy  to  the  military 
party.  Berlin  is  at  present  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  working  classes  than  even  Paris  was  of  late. 
The  military  power  is  at  no  distance,  being  in  fact 
encamped  around  the  king  and  royal  family  of 
Potsdam.  Frederick  William  seems  prepared  to 
allow  the  people  to  revel  in  the  full  extent  of  ex- 
travagance before  he  interferes.  The  people  on 
their  side  are  impelled  to  excess,  and  kept  from 
becoming  tranquil,  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
cannot  trust  the  king,  and  that  a  military  reaction 
is  preparing.  Berlin  and  Potsdam  are  thus  two 
hostile  camps,  reconnoitring  each  other,  which  ren- 
der the  labors  of  the  assembly  quite  futile.  The 
sword  will  again  intervene  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  ; 
and  how,  then,  will  the  conquerors  deal  with  the 
new  Frankfort  diet  and  its  emperor  elect  1 

BRITISH    COLONIES. 
[In  an  article  on  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  Examiner 
of  8  July  makes  the  following  remarks  :] 

In*  almost  every  one  of  the  petitions  from  the 
West  Indian  colonies  with  which  government  and 


BRITISH   COLONIES. 


parliament  have  of  late  been  inundated,  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  is  placed  first  among  the 
remedies  for  West  Indian  distress.  The  Austra- 
lian colonies  have  again  and  again  petitioned  for 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  colonial 
houses  engaged  in  the  southern  whale-fishing,  as 
well  as  the  few  home  houses  who  still  persist  in 
following  that  employment,  point  to  the  navigation 
laws  as  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
almost  entire  transference  of  those  fisheries  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.  Lastly,  the 
mail  which  arrived  from  British  North  America  in 
the  course  of  the  week  just  ended,  brings  the  in- 
telligence that  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade  has  pe- 
titioned for  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  ; 
and  that  an  unprecedentedly  numerous  public 
meeting  at  Montreal,  presided  over  by  the  mayor, 
and  addressed  by  the  leading  public  men  and  mer- 
chants, both  of  French  and  English  race,  has 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  those  laws.  The  resolutions  describe 
that  part  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  measure  which  re- 
lates to  the  colonies  to  be  "a  boon  which  this 
meeting  gratefully  acknowledges  as  a  fresh  mani- 
festation of  the  desire  to  govern  this  country  in 
accordance  with  '  the  well-understood  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  people.'  " 

The  truth  is,  that  the  union  of  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
conviction  of  mutual  interest  in  its  maintenance, 
and  by  those  aflfectionate  feelings  which  spring 
from  community  of  origin,  habits,  and  opinions. 
Restricted  trade  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  both 
parties.  Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased, both  in  extent  and  profit,  in  an  immeas- 
urably more  rapid  ratio  since  the  revolution  than 
it  did  before  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Before 
the  revolution,  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country  prevented  any  direct  trade  between  the 
North  American  provinces  and  foreign  nations  ex- 
cept by  smuggling.  The  consequence  was,  that 
those  colonies  continued  less  wealthy  than  under  a 
system  of  free  trade  they  might  have  become,  and 
of  necessity  worse  customers  for  this  country.  It 
was  mainly  the  knowledge  of  this  that  awakened 
the  desire  of  independence  which  the  blunders  of 
the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Boston  Harbor  Bill  fanned 
into  a  destructive  flame.  To  extend  entire  freedom 
of  trade  to  our  remaining  colonies  is  the  surest 
way  to  remove  the  wish  to  sever  connection  with 
the  mother  country.  If,  in  addition  to  the  boon 
of  unrestricted  commerce,  that  of  entire  self-gov- 
ernment in  local  matters  were  extended  to  all  the 
colonies,  the  only  remaining  links  of  connection 
with  the  mother  country  being  sensibly  advan- 
tageous for  the  colonists,  would  be  eminently  cal- 
culated to  keep  them  anxious  to  perpetuate  their 
connection  with  the  empire.  The  existence  of  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  (within  reasonable  limits)  in 
the  supreme  tribunals  of  Great  Britain,  facilitates 
the  attainment  of  legal  redress  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween parties  residing,  one  in  the  mother  country, 
the  other  in  a  colony,  or  between  parties  residing 
in  different  colonies.     Were  each  colonial  group 
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erected  into  an  independent  state,  each  would  re- 
quire to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  navy, 
and  a  diplomatic  and  consular  staff.  The  navy 
and  diplomatic  and  consular  staffs  which  suffice  for 
the  use  of  the  mother  country,  are  also  sufficient 
for  the  colonies ;  and  thus  a  great  expense  is 
saved.  Lastly,  the  native  of  every  British  colony 
is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  every  other,  and  of  the 
mother  country.  The  whole  extensive  career  of 
British  civil  and  military  service  is  as  open  to  him, 
if  he  possess  the  requisite  talents  and  ambition,  as 
to  any  native  of  these  islands. 

Such  are  the  real  bonds  that  unite  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  ;  and  the  only  source  whence  sep- 
aration threatens  us  must  be  sought  in  such  unnat- 
ural legislation  as  the  navigation  laws,  which 
sacrifice  the  interests  both  of  the  colonies  and 
mother  country  to  a  few  wealthy  capitalists. 


From  the  Britannia,  8  July. 
THE   CHOLERA. 

This  mysterious  pestilence  has  again  broken  out 
with  fearful  violence  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As 
eccentric  in  its  movements  now  as  when  it  first 
appeared  on  the  continent  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
back,  it  has  remained  torpid  for  some  months  in 
Russia,  only  to  arise  with  renewed  strength,  as  the 
advancing  spring  imparted  its  vivifying  influence 
to  the  elements  of  nature,  and  released  the  frozen 
rivers.  It  seems  to  have  been  literally  warmed 
into  life,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  June  that  it 
again  broke  out  with  frightful  violence  in  Moscow, 
and  set  forth  on  its  devastating  course  in  a  south- 
westerly direction. 

Out  of  222  cases  which  had  appeared  in  Moscow 
during  two  days,  the  11th  and  12th  of  June,  122 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  faculty,  and  proved  imme- 
diately fatal.  From  Moscow,  as  in  1831,  the 
scourge  advanced  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  broke  out 
with  great  virulence  on  the  24th  of  June.  An 
official  journal  states  that  six  cholera  hospitals 
were  opened  in  that  city,  and  that  others  were 
being  prepared — an  announcement  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  serious  sense  of  danger*  enter- 
tained by  the  government,  and  the  deadly  ravages 
of  the  disease.  Its  appearance  was  officially  noti- 
fied in  twenty  of  the  southern  governments  of 
Russia. 

The  march  of  this  invisible  and  destructive  foe 
of  the  human  race  appears,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, to  be  to  the  south  and  west.  The  Prussian 
State  Gazette  announces  that  at  Bucharest,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  it  was  raging  so  virulently  that  the 
courts  of  justice  were  closed  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  disease, 
that  in  proportion  to  its  malignity  and  sudden 
seizure  on  the  powers  of  life,  it  gives  frequent 
warnings  and  long  notice  of  its  approach.  But, 
unhappily,  these  providential  intimations  of  its 
coming — for  so  assuredly  we  may  consider  them — 
are  apt  to  be  disregarded  for  the  very  reason  which 
should  make  them  so  valuable — the  length  of  time 
they  allow  for  preparation.     For  more  than  a 


twelvemonth  back  the  careful  observer  has  noted 
the  constant  though  irregular  advance  of  the  pesti- 
lence to  our  shores,  yet  each  announcement  of  the 
fact  has  been  met  by  incredulity  or  neglect,  and 
much  time  has  been  lost,  which  if  properly  em- 
ployed, might  have  materially  mitigated  the  viru- 
lence of  the  disease,  should  it  again  invade,  as 
there  is  now  every  reason  to  anticipate,  our 
islands. 

The  science  and  the  skill  of  medical  men  have 
hitherto  been  completely  baflled  by  this  mysterious 
malady.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  its 
origin — nothing  of  its  elements — nothing  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  attacks  the  human  frame,  or  the 
organs  on  which  it  first  fixes  itself.  Physicians  are 
undecided  whether  it  seizes  on  the  brain  or  the 
stomach — the  nervous  system  or  the  blood.  Their 
practice  is  as  various  as  their  theories.  Some 
striking  instances  of  cure  are  recorded  in  various 
medical  books  on  the  subject ;  but,  in  general, 
when  the  disease  is  developed  in  a  malignant  form, 
all  aid  is  useless.  A  man  full  of  vigor  and  health 
in  the  morning  is  not  unfrequently  a  corpse  before 
sunset.  No  remedies  can  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  pestilence,  or  arrest  its  fatal  influ- 
ence on  the  vital  functions. 

Why  it  should  move,  as  it  does  in  certain  lines 
— why  it  should  ravage  some  districts  and  spare 
others — for  it  has  been  known  to  keep  to  one  side 
of  a  street,  and  to  one  row  of  tents  in  a  camp — 
why  it  should  capriciously  appear  at  distant  in- 
tervals, are  questions  which  science  is  confessedly 
unable  to  answer.  The  orbits  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric comets  have  been  calculated  with  precision  ; 
but  problems  which  concern  us  more  nearly,  the 
orbits  of  those  various  shapes  of  pestilence  which 
make  their  appearance  only  to  decimate  or  more 
than  decimate  the  countries  they  visit,  plunging 
numberless  families  in  profound  affliction,  have  as 
yet  defied  all  efforts  at  calculation,  and  have 
mocked  the  skill  which  attempts  to  investigate 
their  origin  and  to  resolve  their  action  into  any 
determinate  rules. 

But,  if  sagacity  is  so  far  at  fault,  enough  scope 
is  afforded  for  its  exercise  in  prescribing  measures 
of  precaution,  and  this  seems  the  proper  field  for 
its  diligence  and  care.  We  know  enough  of  the 
disease  to  feel  assured  that  its  enmity  is  mainly 
directed  against  those  vices  and  evils  which  are  in 
themselves  pernicious  to  the  progress  of  society, 
and  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  rooted  out 
from  individual  and  national  life.  Thus  it  has  been 
ascertained,  by  observation,  that  it  is  most  fatal  in 
those  districts  which  are  the  most  foul  and  filthy 
from  impure  air  and  neglected  drainage,  and 
among  those  persons  most  remarkable  for  intem- 
perance. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  considering  what  measures  of  pre- 
vention it  is  advisable  to  take.  It  is  likely  that 
very  soon  we  shall  be  called  on  to  furnish  cholera 
hospitals  and  establish  boards  of  health.  Surely, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
to  neglect  those  simple  safeguards  which  lie  within 
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our  power.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  persons  who 
are  in  any  way  in  a  condition  to  promote  the 
cieanhness  and  comfort  of  those  crowded  districts, 
which  are  a  source  of  double  danger  to  the  country 
from  their  physical  and  moral  wretchedness,  to 
exert  themselves  at  once.  The  question  is  one  of 
life  and  death.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
individuals  acting  separately  can  do  little  ;  but 
when  associated  they  can  do  much  ;  and  it  is  to 
association  that  we  would  urgently  direct  our 
readers'  attention.  The  danger  is  sufficiently  near 
to  excite  apprehension,  though  not  to  paralyze 
effort.  If  public  meetings  were  called,  we  feel 
assured  means  would  not  be  wanting  to  carry  out 
vi'ell-considered  plans  of  sanitary  and  social  im- 
provement. We  do  not  now  speak  of  those  exten- 
sive measures  which  must  be  the  work  of  con- 
siderable time,  and  which  demand  the  interference 
and  authority  of  the  legislature.  What  we  pro- 
pose is  the  formation  of  local  committees,  to 
make  known  in  every  district  the  most  approved 
measures  of  precaution,  and  to  urge  as  far  as 
possible  the  adoption  of  those  simple  rules  of 
cleanliness,  order,  and  temperance,  which  every 
family,  however  humble,  has  it  in  its  power 
to  observe,  and  which  will  certainly  be  a  more 
effectual  barrier  to  the  approach  of  pestilence 
than  all  those  custom-house  rules  and  laws 
of  quarantine  on  which  dependence  was  prin- 
cipally, though  always  in  vain,  placed  in  former 
times. 

The  clergy  have  much  in  their  power,  and  it 
is  for  them,  we  humbly  submit,  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  the  movement  we  recommend.  The 
excellent  pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
issued  some  months  since,  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present  moment.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
positively  announce  that  the  cholera  will  soon  be 
amongst  us ;  but  we  do  say  that,  from  the  viru- 
lence with  which  it  is  now  raging  in  Russia,  and 
from  the  direction  it  is  taking,  we  have  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  it  will  soon  reach  this 
country.  Should  it  break  out  in  our  densely- 
populated  cities — much  more  densely  populated, 
it  must  be  remembered,  than  in  1832 — there  is  at 
least  a  probability  that  it  may  prove  vastly  more 
fatal  than  during  that  period.  Even  should  we 
escape  its  ravages,  the  precautions  taken  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects  in 
promoting  the  public  health.  Very  probably 
they  may  wholly  prevent  the  peril ;  and,  as  during 
the  recent  political  storm,  we  may  have  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  six  or  twelve  months  hence 
that  the  danger  never  appeared  imminent,  nor 
the  preparations  against  it  necessary,  precisely 
because  they  were  so  perfect  as  effectually  to 
avert  the  visitation  they  were  designed  to  repel  or 
ameliorate ! 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Croly,  on  the 
issue  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  pastoral  letter. 
It  has  been  published  in  a  cheap  form  for  gen- 
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eral  distribution.  We  extract  from  it  some  para- 
graphs descriptive  of  the  former  course  of  the 
pestilence  : — 

We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  earlier  than  the  year  1817.  There  had  been 
vague  recollections  of  an  epidemic  which  burst  out 
in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  of  pilgrims  in  Central 
India  about  the  year  1772,  destroying  thousands,  and 
scattering  the  rest ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  plague. 
Our  first  exact  knowledge  of  the  cholera  was  in 
the  disease  which  traversed  England  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Slowness,  regularity  of  movement,  and  eccen- 
tricity of  direction,  formed  the  characteristics  of  its 
progress.  It  commenced  in  May,  1817,  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  slowly  spreading  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  through  Lower  Bengal.  In 
1818  it  moved  northward,  and  travelled  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  a  month. 
Yet  it  had  not  the  surge-like  sweep  of  the  plague, 
but  moved  in  lines,  often  parallel  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  capriciously  sparing  intermediate  dis- 
tricts. 

In  1819  it  divided  into  two  branches  ;  one  passing 
to  the  eastward  through  the  Burmese  empire,  and 
reaching  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  1820. 
The  other  moving  westward  in  1821,  passing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  following 
year  appearing  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  in 
Arabia  and  Syria.  In  1823  it  first  appeared  in  the 
Russian  empire,  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Caspian.  It  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  while  all 
the  ndrthern  population  of  the  empire  were  in  terror, 
and  Europe  was  in  alarm,  it  seemed  to  have  ceased  ; 
and  remained  nearly  dormant  for  five  years. 

But,  in  1828,  it  burst  out  again,  and  moved 
through  Orenburg  with  sudden  force  through  the 
western  and  northern  provinces  in  1829  and  1830  ; 
reaching  Moscow  in  September,  1831.  Early  in 
the  following  year  it  had  traversed  the  five  hundred 
miles  between  Moscow  and  the  capital,  where  it 
broke  out  with  fearful  mortality. 

From  this  point  it  spread  westward  with  an  ac- 
celerated velocity,  and  reached  the  Polish  capital  in 
March,  Dantzig  in  May,  Berlin  in  August,  and 
Hamburg  in  October. 

In  the  same  year  and  month  it  was  first  felt  in 
this  country  in  Sunderland  ;  and  soon  after  reached 
London  and  Paris.  Still  moving  westward,  it  now 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1833  had  seized  on  the 
United  States,  and  gone  so  far  as  Mexico.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  it  expired.  Having  thus,  in 
the  eastern  and  western  traverse,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  globe. 

Its  destruction  of  life  must  have  been  immense. 
Its  havoc  extended  through  half  a  generation. 
Where  it  was  neither  resisted  by  medical  science, 
nor  mitigated  by  sanitary  precautions,  it  was  even 
more  suddenly  fatal  than  the  plague.  It  killed  at 
the  instant. 

If,  even  in  the  civilization  of  England,  it  destroyed 
twenty  thousand  lives;  and  destroyed  the  same 
number  in  Paris  alone ;  what  must  have  been  its 
massacre  in  the  obscure  and  helpless  barbarism  of 
the  east  and  south — in  the  tainted  hovels,  the 
mephitic  swamps,  and  the  marshy  shores  of  vast 
regions,  without  government,  precaution,  or  pro- 
vision, without  medical  science  or  religious  charity, 
or  even  rational  alarm?  The  deaths  must  have 
been  incalculable. 
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From  the  London  Times  of  July  12. 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  social  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  arising  from  causes  which  are  irrespective 
of  their  pohtical  institutions,  is  such  as  to  relieve 
that  country  from  the  pressure  which  has  been 
found  in  the  Old  World  to  be  the  chief  incentive 
to  democratic  reforms,  and  the  most  serious  ag- 
gravation of  democratic  revolution.  Abundant 
labor,  highly  remunerated,  abundant  opportunities 
fur  the  exercise  of  human  industry  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  human  affections,  avert  the 
worst  evils  of  domestic  misery  and  social  discon- 
tent. The  cry  of  the  triumphant  democracy  of 
France  and  Germany  has  been,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  their  choice  must  at  once  provide  for  all 
its  wants  and  relieve  all  its  distresses.  In  the 
United  States  every  man  knows  that  his  condition 
in  life  depends  solely  on  the  use  he  may  make  of 
the  opportunities  which  God  has  given  him,  and  he 
expects  from  the  government  no  more  than  the 
government  can  really  bestow.  Hence  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  United  States  have 
flourished  for  seventy  years  without  any  signs  of 
that  frightful  agitation  which  is  at  this  time  de- 
vouring several  of  the  great  communities  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  good  sense 
and  practical  experience  of  the  people  have  re- 
strained them  from  rash  or  absurd  innovations  in  the 
form  of  the  constitution  their  forefathers  adopted. 
So  far  the  contrast  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people  ;  but  if 
we  examine  their  political  condition  exclusively, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  political  changes  and 
events  which  have  occurred  amongst  them  within 
the  last  few  years,  we  shall  find  that,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  conditions  in  which  it  ever  was  placed, 
the  course  of  democratic  government  has  gone 
more  and  more  astray  from  the  pacific  objects  of 
civilized  society.  The  two  successive  presidencies 
of  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Polk  have  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  strange  succession  of  acts  dictated  by 
popular  ambition  and  violent  injustice ;  and  the 
period  which  has  intervened  between  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  and  the  treaty  of  peace  just  ratified 
with  Mexico,  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  character  of  the  American  commonwealth. 
The  steps  of  this  declining  path  were  traced  be- 
forehand by  the  greatest  of  American  writers,  and 
by  the  dispassionate,  but  not  unfriendly,  observers 
of  this  country.  Each  of  them  have  successively 
been  taken  ;  and,  though  the  United  States  have 
asserted  their  military  power  and  increased  their 
vast  territory,  they  have  entered  upon  the  danger- 
ous path  of  foreign  conquest,  purchased  by  large 
amounts  of  debt,  and  leading  to  military  influence 
in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to 
military  passions  amongst  the  people. 

These  elements  will  naturally  be  developed  by 
the  periodical  excitement  attending  the  quadrennial 
election  ;  and  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
candidates,  a  severe  contest  will  take  place  upon 
all  the  most  important  questions  which  divide  the 
nation.     North  and  South,  the  extension  of  sla- 


very to  new  territories,  or  the  restriction  of  slavery 
within  narrower  limits,  protection  and  free  trade — 
and  beyond  all  others,  though  less  openly  avowed, 
the  question  of  a  pacific  or  a  warlike  policy  abroad 
will  be  debated  in  this  election,  and  we  ourselves, 
in  common  with  all  the  world,  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  result. 

Far  from  giving  any  echo  or  retort  to  the  malig- 
nant and  foolish  inventions  which  are  disseminated 
by  one  party  in  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  this  country,  we  are  convinced  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  most  amicable  relations  with  our 
transatlantic  descendants  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
foreign  interests  of  both  nations — an  interest  so 
great  that  as  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  American 
Union  are  conducted  by  wise  and  temperate  states- 
men we  entertain  no  fears  whatever  of  any  un- 
toward rupture,  and  we  look  with  pride  and 
confidence  to  the  ties  which  unite  us  to  so  great  a 
people  of  freemen.  But  it  cannot  be  denied — for 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact — that  on 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  time, 
the  policy  of  England  renders  her  obnoxious  to 
the  hostility  of  several  of  the  most  violent  parties 
in  the  United  States.  The  slave-owner  execrates 
our  free  labor  and  the  negro  peasantry  of  islands 
not  far  distant  from  his  own  plantations  ;  the  ardent 
democrat  thunders  against  England  and  aristocracy ; 
the  soldier  of  the  west  turns  his  eyes  from  the 
southern  republic,  where  he  has  trampled  under  foot 
a  Spanish  race  more  unresisting  than  the  Indians, 
to  that  northern  province  where  the  standard  of  the 
British  crown  still  waves  upon  the  inland  seas,  and 
commands  the  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and 
these  hostile  tendencies  are  worked  upon  by  the 
fierce  passions  of  the  Irish  emigration,  which  carries 
across  the  Atlantic  all  the  furious  enmity  to  Eng- 
land which  has  unhappily  become  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  Irish  democrats  in  all  longitudes.  Of 
these  causes  of  mischief,  the  last,  especially,  work 
ing  on  those  which  precede  it,  is  by  no  means  un 
deserving  of  notice.  The  most  violent  portion  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tially Irish — in  character,  in  temper,  and  in  designs. 
The  press  of  the  United  States  is  conducted  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  by  Irishmen  or  by  English  rene- 
gadoes,  who  affect  to  prove  their  inordinate  devotion 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption  by  outraging  the  land 
of  their  birth.  A  sort  of  open  conspiracy  is  thus  car- 
ried on  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  against 
the  union  of  the  British  empire,  against  the  policy 
of  the  English  people,  and,  in  reality,  against  the 
peace  of  the  world.  In  the  minds  of  the  abettors 
of  these  designs,  war  with  England,  in  Canada,  and 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  are  inseparably  connected  to- 
gether ;  and  thus  two  factions-  and  two  passions  of 
foreign  and  domestic  growth  are  in  a  manner  com- 
bined against  our  national  interests.  To  such  poli- 
ticians the  sentiments  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell  are 
perfectly  congenial ;  and  the  doctrines  which  are 
treason  on  this  side  of  the  water,  are  dressed  up 
in  the  exciting  language  of  patriotic  vanity  on  the 
other. 

The  complete  freedom  with  which  opinions  are 
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expressed  in  the  United  States,  of  course  enables 
any  minority  to  make  a  noise  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  actual  power,  and  the  Irish  faction  in  America 
is  not  formidable  by  its  own  intelligence  or  wealth  ; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  conspire  with  other 
parties  opposed  to  British  interests,  and  thus  a 
forei  n  party  is  armed  by  universal  suffrage  with  a 
power  which  is  made  the  instrument  of  foreign 
feuds.  Yet  even  to  this  low  level  some  candidate 
for  the  highest  office  of  government  may  consent 
to  stoop  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  As  to 
the  actual  contest,  there  is  on  both  sides  a  split  of 
considerable  importance.  The  locofocos  and  the 
"  barnburners"  respectively  present  General  Cass 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  democratic  candidate  ; 
whilst  the  whigs  are  divided  between  General 
Taylor  and  their  old  and  illustrious  candidate, 
Henry  Clay.  The  triumph  of  General  Cass  would 
indicate  a  continuation  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  two  last  presidents,  and  might  excite  in  our 
minds  great  distrust  of  the  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  this  country.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
who  has  already  filled  the  office  of  president, 
would  be  far  less  objectionable,  though  his  chance 
of  success  is  probably  a  small  one.  Mr.  Clay  is 
merely  put  forward  by  the  constancy  of  his  old 
friends ;  and  upon  the  whole,  unless  some  unknown 
candidate  should  be  started  upon  us  before  the 
election,  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  General 
Taylor  as  the  fittest  and  best  man  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  be  raised  to  that  exalted  post  by  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

From  the  London  Economist. 
ENGLAND   AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Dutch 
were  the  objects  of  our  jealousy  and  maritime  an- 
imosity ;  now  the  Americans  have  taken  their 
place.  We  never  hear  a  word  now  about  Dutch 
ships,  but  much  about  American  ships.  We  ad- 
mit the  danger  of  their  rivalry.  By  their  superior 
skill  and  better  management,  with  no  other  advan- 
tages, they  have  ousted  us  nearly  from  the  South 
Sea  whale  fishery.  They  have  set  us  the  ex- 
ample— taught  us  how  to  improve  ;  but  our  ship- 
masters and  merchants,  wedded  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, and  impeded  certainly  by  duties  on  timber 
and  other  articles,  which  did  operate  to  prevent 
them  sailing  as  cheap  as  the  Americans,  have  been 
slow  to  learn,  and  the  Americans  have  distanced 
them.  That  may  be  assumed  as  an  example  of  a 
rivalry  that  must  in  the  end  be  perhaps  overpow- 
ering. It  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  were  there  no 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  there  could  be 
no  increase  of  trade,  and  no  increase  of  shipping. 
It  is  equally  clear,  therefore,  that,  of  two  maritime 
countries,  ceteris  paribus,  that  one  will  multiply  its 
mercantile  shipping  and  seamen  the  fastest  which 
most  rapidly  increases  in  population  and  wealth. 
Even  including  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  United  States  is  much 
greater  than  the  ratio  in  our  country.    They  have 


more  means,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  institu- 
tions allow  of  freedom  for  enterprise,  and  of  a 
rapid  development  of  population  and  wealth,  which 
are  impracticable  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of 
the  old  countries  of  Europe.  America  receives, 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  overflowing  popu- 
lation of  Europe  into  her  bosom  ;  and  must  in  pro- 
portion increase  faster  than  any  of  the  states  of 
Europe.  No  navigation  laws  of  ours  can  in  any 
important  degree  retard  the  rapid  development  of 
that  formidable  rival ;  and  whatever  retards  that, 
will  in  a  great  degree  (intimately  connected  as  the 
two  countries  are  by  commerce)  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  to  the  maritime  power  of 
England.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  the 
United  States  grow  in  greatness,  we  grow  too, 
though  not  quite  so  rapidly.  It  is  for  our  interest, 
therefore — unable  as  we  are,  and  shall  be,  ulti 
mately  to  prevent  her  surpassing  England — to 
share  her  greatness  by  the  most  friendly  acts — to 
do  nothing  to  retard — and  everything  in  our  power 
to  promote  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following  the 
narrow  policy  of  Mr.  Herries  and  the  shipowners, 
to  close  our  East  India  and  colonial  trade  to  the 
Americans,  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  re- 
quires that  we  should  remove  all  restrictions  on 
that  and  every  other  trade  in  which  the  Americans 
are  concerned,  sure  that  whatever  promotes  their 
trade  will  promote  our  own  ;  and  that  whatever 
unites  the  two  nations  in  friendly  bonds  will  tend 
to  develop  the  resources,  and  preserve,  for  an 
immeasurable  period,  the  grandeur  of  our  own 
country. 

Minks  of  Natural  Manure. — The  "  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette"  announces 
the  important  fact,  that  beds  of  fossil  phosphates — 
the  most  fertilizing  of  manures — have  been  dis- 
covered in  Surrey,  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
chalk  formation.  Liebig  had  already  predicted 
their  existence  in  the  following  words  :  "  In  the  re- 
mains of  an  extinct  animal  world,  England  is  to  find 
the  means  of  increasing  her  wealth  in  agricultural 
produce,  as  she  has  already  found  the  great  support 
of  her  manufacturing  industry  in  fossil  fuel."  The 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  due  to  the  exertions 
and  researches  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Paine  of  Farnham. 
That  gentleman  having  noticed  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  estate,  remarkable  for  the  green  tint  of 
the  soil,  was  exceedingly  prolific,  sent  some  of  the 
earth  to  a  chemist  for  analyzation  without  any  con- 
clusive result,  but  afterwards  forwarded  to  Profes- 
sor Way  a  box  of  marl  dug  out  of  a  pit  sunk  in  the 
same  sort  of  soil.  This  proved,  on  analysis,  to 
possess  great  fertilizing  power,  which  was  very 
materially  increased  when  w-ashed  and  selected. 
Out  of  the  richest  vein  of  one  of  the  pits  (says  Mr. 
Paine)  we  dug  a  mass  weighing  thirty-two  lbs. 
This  was  thoroughly  washed,  and  from  it  we  ob- 
tained 14  lbs.,  or  about  44  per  cent.,  of  clean  hard 
fossil-like  lumps  of  every  size.  The  fossils  contain 
sensible  quantities  of  fluorine,  but  its  proportion  was 
not  ascertained.  Mr.  Paine  has  no  doubt  that  sim- 
ilar strata  of  rich  manure  exist  in  equal,  if  not 
greater  abundance  in  other  parts  of  England.  The 
vast  importance  of  his  discovery  to  agriculture  need 
not  be  pointed  out. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A 
Biography^  in  four  books.  By  John  Forster, 
of  the  Inner  lemple,  Author  of  the  Lives  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth.  Bradbury  and 
Evans. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  barony  of 
Kilkenny  West,  a  young  woman,  afterwards  know^n 
as  Elizabeth  Delap,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  little 
boy  "  impenetrably  stupid"  his  first  book.  "  La- 
bor dire  it  was  and  weary  woe"  to  that  little  boy ; 
hut  not  seemingly  an  event  of  much  importance  to 
the  literary  world.  The  sign-posts  to  Knowledge 
are  not,  however,  like  those  set  up  before  the  gates 
at  Versailles,  inscribed  with  laconic  magniloquence, 
"  To  Spain,"  "  To  Flanders."  We  creep  into 
the  high  road,  little  knowing  whither  it  will  lead 
us — and  we  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn  by 
what  humble  lanes  and  crossings  our  fellow-travel- 
lers first  emerged  into  the  great  thoroughfare. 
The  next  glimpse  of  the  small  alumnus  is  caught 
through  the  cabin-smoke  of  the  village  school,  kept 
by  Thomas  Byrne,  a  retired  quarter-master  of  an 
Irish  regiment.  It  is  a  glimpse,  and  no  more, 
still  of  a  little  boy,  with  a  manner  for  the  most 
part  uncommonly  serious  and  reserved — though 
when  gay  none  more  cheerful — listening  to  his 
preceptor's  stories,  whether  taken  from  the  brisk 
adventures  of  a  soldier's  life,  or  the  more  bewitch- 
ing stories  of  fairy  legend  ;  now  and  then  making 
rhymes  ;  now  and  then  reading  such  polite  aids  to 
reflection  as  "  Moll  Flanders"  or  '*  Jack  the  Bach- 
elor." From  this  raw  and  dawning  twilight  we 
perceive  our  little  pilgrim  emerge  into  somewhat 
clearer  atmosphere — presenting  to  us  a  heavy, 
sickly  face,  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox, 
and  placed  upon  the  thick  shoulders  of  "  a  stupid 
blockhead,"  at  the  "  superior"  academy  of  Mr. 
Griffin,  of  Elphin,  in  Roscommon.  In  due  time, 
however,  this  unpromising  specimen  of  Humanity, 
put  out  to  Knowledge,  begins  to  evince  tokens, 
erratic  and  uncouth,  of  the  culture  it  has  reluctant- 
ly received.  Our  little  boy  is  now  a  lad — still  at 
school — though  no  longer  at  Mr.  Griffin's — at 
school  at  Edgeworthstown.  He  presumes  to  have 
likings  and  dislikings  as  to  the  different  authors 
enforced  on  him.  His  schoolfellows  remember 
that  he  was  pleased  much  with  Horace,  more  with 
Ovid,  and  that  he  hated  Cicero,  or  at  least  did  not 
highly  esteem  him.  His  character  already  as- 
sumes sorrfevvhat  of  definite  shape.  From  out  the 
crowd  of  boys,  with  their  general  attributes  of 
coarse,  but  healthful  boyhood,  stands  distinct  a 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  Our  pock-marked,  pale- 
faced,  clumsy  stripling  is  noticed  as  "sensitive," 
over  sensitive.  He  is  quick  to  take  offence,  quick- 
er still  to  forgive.  He  is  at  first  shy  and  back- 
ward ;  but  by  degrees  he  is  bold  enough  to  be 
mischievous — and  makes  a  figure  at  "  Fives." 
He  is  no  longer  considered  quite  a  blockhead — 
nay,  though  indolent,  he  is  thought  not  destitute 
of  talents  ;  but  the  master  thinks  more  highly  of 
him  than  the  boys.     But  school  closes — college 


begins — the  sensitive,  ugly  boy  is  an  idle,  shambling 
student  at  Dublin  University. 

A  piece  of  worldly  luck  which  has  befallen  his 
family,  has  proved  to  him  a  bitter  affliction.  He 
has  a  sister  who  has  married  above  her  station. 
His  father  has  encumbered  his  means  to  provide 
for  that  sister  a  dower  that  may  satisfy  his  pride. 
And  our  over-sensitive  youth  must  go  as  a  sizar  to 
the  university  at  which  his  elder  brother  had  won 
some  distinction,  nay,  had  obtained  a  scholarship, 
as  a  pensioner.  A  youth  of  vigorous  judgment 
and  resolute  purpose — one  exulting  in  what  Eras- 
mus calls  basiled,  athleticd,  pancraticd,  valetudine — 
a  healthiness  of  mind  as  of  body,  royal,  athletic, 
and  pancratical — would  have  only  the  more  stead- 
ily excited  himself  to  rise  superior  to  a  meanness 
of  circumstance,  which  by  no  means  forbade  in- 
dustry its  rewards,  and  genius  its  career.  But  our 
youth — though  not  the  dunce  he  had  seemed  to 
his  early  teachers — is  far  from  that  being  "  teres, 
et  rotundus,"  from  whose  surface  the  shafts  of 
fortune  turn  aside.  This  pride  of  his,  so  easily 
offended,  is  terribly  in  his  way  here.  He  is  more 
sensitive  of  a  condition  he  feels  beneath  him, 
(though  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  why, 
since  his  father's  means  warranted  no  higher  sta- 
tion, and  his  uncle  had  been  a  sizar  before  him,) 
than  eager  to  establish  intellectual  claims  to  re- 
spect. And  to  say  truth,  difficult  would  it  have 
been  for  this  lad,  so  imperfectly  educated,  to  havo 
forced  his  way  into  distinction  purely  academic. 
"  The  popular  picture  of  him  in  these  Dublin  Uni- 
versity days,  is  little  more  than  of  a  slow,  hesitat- 
ing, somewhat  hollow  voice,  heard  seldom  and  al- 
ways to  great  disadvantage  in  the  class-rooms ; 
and  of  a  low-sized,  thick,  robust,  ungainly  figure 
lounging  about  the  college  courts,  on  the  wait  for 
misery  and  ill-luck."  Hitherto  his  father  has 
scraped  means  to  supply  the  niggard  wants  of  a 
sizar,  not  without  reasonable  hope  that  the  son 
will  exert  himself,  as  his  brother  the  pensioner  had 
done  before  him,  and  obtain  something  like  inde- 
pendence in  the  way  of  a  scholarship.  But  now  his 
father  dies — and  our  lazy,  lounging  student  lives 
as  he  can,  by  small  gifts  from  his  uncle,  or  petty 
loans  from  college  friends — learning  from  the 
last  that  worst  and  surest  lesson  in  the  Art  of 
Sinking — the  practical  bathos  of  human  life — viz., 
to  borrow  without  shame.  Yet  here — a  certain 
energy,  fitful  and  irregular,  but  energy  still,  breaks 
out — an  energy  that  rivets  our  eyes  to  this  com- 
fortless picture — that  interests  us  in  this  unequal 
battle  between  Poverty  and  Man.  He  does  not, 
it  is  true,  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  redeem 
lost  time,  and  wrest  subsistence,  by  patient  labor, 
from  the  resources  the  university  oflfers  to  its  stu- 
dents. But  he  shuts  himself  up — he  composes 
street  ballads,  he  runs  forth  to  sell  them  at  the 
Rein  Deer  Repository  in  Montrath  Court,  for  five 
shillings  apiece.  And  now  comes  his  reward — he 
steals  out  of  the  college  to  hear  them  surtg  ! 

With  pathetic  eloquence  exclaims  the  last  biog- 
rapher, whom  this  stupid  child  and  idle  student 
has  contrived  to  find,   "  Happy  night— worth  all 
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the  dreary  days  !  Hidden  by  some  dusky  wall, 
or  creeping  within  darkling  shadows  of  the  ill- 
lighted  streets,  watched  and  waited  this  poor  neg- 
lected sizar  for  the  only  effort  of  his  life  which 
had  not  wholly  failed  !  Few  and  dull,  perhaps, 
the  beggar's  audience  at  first ;  more  thronging, 
eager,  and  delighted  when  he  shouted  the  newly- 
gotten  ware.  *  *  Gentle  faces  pleased,  old 
men  stopping  by  the  way,  young  lads  venturing  a 
purchase  with  their  last  remaining  farthing  :  why 
here  was  a  world  in  little  with  its  fame  at  the 
sizar's  feet.  '  The  greater'  world  will  be  listening 
one  day,'  perhaps  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  with 
a  lighter  heart  to  his  dull  home."  And  this  poor 
poet  of  the  ballad  singers,  this  truant  student  with 
his  morbid  sensitiveness — and  his  pride,  no  less 
unhealthy  perhaps  in  the  false  direction  it  had 
taken — still  has  something,  which  does  not  always 
accompany  over  sensitiveness,  and  is  very  rarely 
found  in  company  with  false  pride  ;  he  has  ready 
sympathy  for  others.  Those  five  shillings  which 
his  ballads  have  brought  him  will  in  all  probability 
not  reach  home  undiminished.  That  audience 
listening  to  his  muse  contains  many  more  destitute 
than  himself,  and  pleasure  and  pity  both  unlock 
the  poor  poet's  hand,  and  careless,  easy  heart. 
"  To  one  starving  creature  with  five  children  he 
gave  atone  time  the  blankets  off  his  bed,  and  crept 
into  the  bedding  for  shelter  from  the  cold." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one  of  right  prin- 
ciple, that  our  youth  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter employed  on  the  legitimate  studies  for  which 
he  was  sent  to  college,  even  on  the  "  cold  logic 
of  Burgersdicius,  or  the  dreary  subtleties  of  Smig- 
lesius,"  than  in  writing  street  ballads  sold  at  five 
shillings  apiece ;  that  his  generosity  would  have 
been  better  evinced  in  paying  the  loans  he  had 
borrowed  ;  and  that  his  sensitiveness  would  have 
been  more  praiseworthy,  had  it  reminded  him  that 
he  had  no  right  to  this  looseness  of  sympathy, 
while  he  himself  was  dependent  upon  others.  It 
is  indubitably  wrong,  while  abridging  perhaps  the 
decent  wants  of  some  generous  benefactor,  to  in- 
dulge the  luxury  even  of  doing  good.  We  can- 
not blame  those  who  take  the  more  rigid  view  of 
amiable  weaknesses  and  charitable  errors.  But 
good  or  ill,  we  describe  our  student  as  we  find 
him.  And  were  we  to  set  him  up  as  a  model, 
few  we  suspect  would  be  his  imitators.  Thus, 
then,  our  very  unexemplary  sizar  scrambles  his 
way  through  college,  making  small  progress  in 
mathematics,  but  able,  he  himself  boasts,  "  to  turn 
an  ode  of  Horace  into  English  with  any  of  them." 
And  as  this  IS  the  best  he  can  say  of  his  classical  ac- 
quirements, so  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  far  from 
deep  or  extensive.  He  gets  into  various  scrapes, 
the  worst  of  which  is,  the  aiding  and  abetting  a 
memorable  college  riot ;  and  this,  or  the  serious 
admonition  it  entails,  spurs  him  up  into  a  laudable 
attempt  at  self-retrieval.  He  tries  for  a  scholar- 
ship, and  actually  gets  an  exhibition.  Seventeen 
out  of  a  fortunate  nineteen  !  last  but  two  on  the 
list.  This  exhibition  brings  him  in  thirty  shil- 
lings. 


Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus. 

Seventeenth  on  the  list,  and  thirty  shillings  in  his 
pocket  !  it  is  too  much  for  human»  nature — at 
least,  for  that  human  nature — to  support  with 
dignified  equanimity  !  He  gives  a  dance  in  his 
rooms — 

Accipiler  velut 
Molles  columbas, 

a  cross  tutor,  who  bears  him  no  good  will,  pounces 
upon  him  and  his  guests.  Caught  in  the  act,  the 
punishment  is  condign  ;  but  considering  that  both 
the  parties  were  Irish,  and  that  the  offence  in  an 
English  university,  would  have  entailed  rustica- 
tion at  the  least,  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  very 
severe  on  the  exasperated  tutor,  who  knocks  down 
the  sizar.  Next  day  the  sizar  sells  his  books, 
leaves  his  college,  lingers  in  Dublin  till  he  arrives 
at  his  last  shilling,  and  then  sets  off  for  Cork. 
His  brother  relieves  him  from  famine,  clothes  him, 
takes  him  back  to  the  Mater — who  to  that  rude 
son  scarcely  deserves  the  epithet  of  Alma — 
and  patches  up  a  hollow  reconciliation  between 
disciple  and  master.  At  last  our  sizar  takes  his 
bachelor's  degree,  lowest  in  the  list.  And  now 
behold  him  a  man  !  He  is  twenty-one  !  The 
law  asserts  that  he  is  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. He  resolves  to  prove  that  the  law  never 
more  flagrantly  indulged  in  its  privileges  of  legal 
fiction.  The  charming  biographer  before  us  says, 
"  This  is  the  sunny  time  between  two  dismal 
periods  of  his  life."  Sunny,  no  doubt,  it  seemed 
by  contrast  to  our  emancipated  sizar,  for  he  often 
recalled  it  with  a  regret  that  we  believe  to  be 
sincere.  "  If  I  go,  (he  wrote  in  after  years,)  if 
I  go  to  the  opera,  where  Signora  Columba  pours 
out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for 
Lissoy's  fireside,  and  '  Johnny  Armstrong's  last 
goodnight,'  from  Peggy  Golden!"  But  what- 
ever sunshine  he  found  here,  little  sunshine  he 
brought  to  his  mother's  cottage.  He  helps,  by 
fits  and  snatches,  his  respectable,  praiseworthy 
brother  in  the  irksome  drudgery  of  teacher  at  the 
village  school  ;  but  more  often  we  find  him 
sauntering  into  the  village  inn  ;  there,  entering 
with  him,  we  see  the  scapegrace  in  full  glory, 
presiding  over  lesser  scapegraces,  as  thought- 
less as  himself,  at  a  kind  of  club,  playing  whist, 
singing  songs,  and  parading  the  scraps  and  rem- 
nants of  Latin  he  has  brought  home  from  that 
Feast  of  Learning  where  he  sat  last  at  "the  table. 
Now  and  then,  in  Protean  varieties  of  idleness, 
we  may  see  his  clumsy,  careless  figure  bending 
over  the  banks  of  the  Inny,  the  rod  in  his  hand, 
or  the  flute  on  his  lips  ;  or  hunting  otters  in  the 
Shannon  ;  or  throwing  a  sledge-hammer  at  the 
fair  of  Ballymahon.  His  friends  entreat  him  to 
take  orders.  But  this  rude  creature,  so  little 
favored  by  the  Graces,  is  not  without  a  strange 
love  of  personal  finery  :  the  black  coat  revolts 
him  ;  perhaps  other  and  better  reasons  concur  in 
making  him  set  his  face  against  the  church.  Later 
in  life,  he  thought  himself  not   good   enough  to 
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read  prayers  in  a  private  family.  He  may  have 
thought  himself  not  good  enough  to  read  them  to 
a  congregation  and  to  enforce  the  lesson  by  exam- 
ple. Nevertheless — for  our  vagrant  is  docile  in 
his  own  way — he  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family  ;  whether  he  reads  for  orders  is  not  quite 
clear  ;  but  he  certainly  applies  for  ordination,  and 
as  certainly  is  rejected  ;  some  say  because  he  is 
too  young,  others  because  he  has  been  too  wild  at 
college  ;  one  worthy  witness  believes  because  he 
presented  himself  to  the  bishop  in  scarlet  breeches  ! 
Again,  new  phases  of  this  disorderly  existence 
present  themselves.  We  see  our  friend,  whom 
nothing  hitherto  has  sufficed  to  teach — what  at 
least  we  desire  our  sons  to  learn — in  the  capacity 
of  a  tutor.  Poor  pupil,  what  became  of  thee  ^ 
Soon  lost  to  that  occupation,  we  greet  him  in  set- 
ting out  to  Cork  on  a  good  horse  with  thirty 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  intent,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  El  Dorado  of  America,  ^nd  returning  home 
without  a  sixpence  on  a  lean  beast,  to  whom  he 
has  vouchsafed  the  name  of  Fiddleback,  wonder- 
ing *'  that  his  mother  is  not  more  rejoiced  to  see 
him  !" 

But  what  matters,  the  insensible  evaporation  of 
thirty    pounds,   or  the  metamorphosis  of    plump 
horses  into  skeleton  Fiddlebacks  1     Be  it  remem- 
bered,   that    our    hero   has    an    uncle — an    uncle 
rarely    seen,    except    in    the    old    comedies — an 
uncle  precious,  placable,  inexhaustible.    Into  those 
pockets  whence  thirty  pounds  have  just  vanished, 
the   nncle   sinks    fifty   more,   and    sends    off   the 
nephew   to  study   the  law.     Arrived  in   Dublin, 
with    that    propitiatory   offering  to    Themis,   our 
youth  thinks  proper  to  pay  his  first  respects  to 
Fortune — is    allured    into    one    of    her    temples, 
called  by  mortals  a  gaming  house,  and  the   Diva 
prcBsens  benignantly    appropriates  to  herself   the 
sacrifice  designed  for  an  austerer   goddess.     Our 
unfortunate  adventurer  this  time  has  some  natural 
compunction  :  it  is  long  before  he   owns  what  has 
happened.     He  is  then  invited  back  to  the  country, 
forgiven  (but  that  of  course)  by  his  uncle ;  stays 
a  few  months  with  his  brother,  with  whom  he  un- 
fortunately  quarrels  ;  and  then  his  friends  exert 
themselves  once  more  to  push  him  on  in  the  world. 
The  project  of  the  law  as  a  profession   is,  how- 
ever, abandoned.     It.seems  to  be  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged, that  a  calling,  which  our  social  infirmities 
ordain  for  the  protection  of  the  pockets  of  others, 
is  little  suited  to  one  who  can  take  such  poor  care 
of  his  own.     Failing  Church   and   Law,  what  is 
left  1       Medicine.       Again   the  uncle    opens    the 
elastic  purse  strings,  and,  in  1752,  our  adventurer 
starts  for  Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  student.     There 
he  distinguishes  himself  highly — as  a  capital  singer 
of  Irish  songs.    He  varies  this  occupation  by  some 
kind   of  employment   (probably   as   tutor)    at  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's,  where  '"  he  is  liked  more  as 
a  jester   than    a   companion,"       His   pride   takes 
offence,  and  this  employment,  whatever  it  be,  lasts 
little  more  than  a  fortnight.      He  visits  the  High- 
lands on  a  hired  horse,  "  about  the  size  of  a  ram, 
who  walks  away  (trot  he  cannot)  as  pensive  as  his 


master."  But  if  no  promising  student  in  medi- 
cine, those  with  whom  this  strange  creature 
corresponded,  must  have  been  aware  that  under 
all  defects  of  character  there  was  now  clear  and 
distinct  proof  of  something  to  justify,  both  in  the 
youth  himself,  and  in  his  more  indulgent  friends, 
that  "  knack  of  hoping"  which  belonged  to  his 
own  facile  nature.  In  his  letters  there  are  signs 
of  a  humor  original  and  exquisite  ; — evidences  of 
an  observation,  not  deep,  perhaps,  but  keen  ;  a 
command  of  style,  peculiar  at  once  for  chastened 
grace  and  for  lively  ease.  The  letters  were  worth 
paying  for  ;  they  generally  were  paid  for.  Mean- 
while, the  Law  that  our  medical  student  had 
deserted,  pursues  him  revengefully  in  the  shapes 
of  its  wonted  Eumenides — the  bailiffs.  With  his 
usual  good  nature  he  has  been  security  for  one 
friend,  and  with  his  usual  readiness  of  resource, 
he  meets  the  penalties  of  the  security  by  borrow- 
ing from  others.  Thus  possessed  of  thirty-three 
pounds  he  prudently  leaves  Edinburgh,  and  em- 
barks for  Bordeaux,  Fortunately  he  goes  on 
shore  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  is  making  very 
merry  with  seven  men,  when  in  march  a  sergeant 
and  twelve  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  screwed, 
and  arrest  him  as  a  Scotch  Jacobite  ;  his  seven 
boon  companions  being  Scotchmen  in  the  French 
service.  He  remains  a  fortnight  in  prison,  while 
the  ship  sails  on  without  him,  and  sinks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne.  At  last,  per  varios  casus, 
our  medical  nomad  arrives  at  Leyden, 

Here,  perhaps,  attending  lectures,  and  certainly 
playing  at  cards,  he  remains  nearly  a  year  with- 
out an  effort  for  a  degree  :  he  thinks  it  then  time 
to  leave  the  university,  and  for  that  purpose  bor- 
rows, more  suo,  a  small  sum  from  a  friend. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  our  hero,  we  have  seen 
that  at  least  he  was  generous,  (borrowers  mostly 
are  so  ;)  he  passes  a  florist's  garden  and  spends 
the  greater  part  of  the  loan  he  has  received  in 
purchasing  costly  roots,  which  he  sends  to  his 
uncle.  Thus  relieved  of  unphilosophical  super- 
fluities, he  sets  off"  from  Leyden,  one  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  one  shirt  on  his  back,  and  a  flute  in 
his  hand  ;  that  flute — we  beg  pardon  for  so  cur- 
sory and  slighting  a  mention  of  that  flute  ;  what 
was  our  friend  without  it?  That  flute,  dear  mis- 
chief, had  been  his  solace  and  perdition.  Woe 
and  thrice  woe  to  any  man,  constitutionally  indo- 
lent, with  his  own  way  to  make  in  this  hard  life, 
who  takes  the  flute  !  Slow  will  be  his  advance 
in  the  world  with  his  fingers  on  those  fatal  stops  I 
that  flute,  deadliest  of  all  the  friendships  the  sizar 
had  made  at  college — at  every  new  insult  he  had 
received  from  man,  at  every  fresh  disaster  he  had 
provoked  from  fortune — that  flute  had  furnished 
inauspicious  vent  for  "  blowing  off,"  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  salutary  "  excitement." 
It  was  as  much  as  Ulysses  could  do,  what  with 
stopping  the  ears  of  his  seamen  and  having  him- 
self lashed  to  the  mast,  to  save  his  ship  from  the 
Sirens.  But  when  one  is  not  Ulysses,  and  one 
carries  a  siren  always  about  with  one  in  one's 
own  pocket,  shipwreck  must  be  the  habitual  inei- 
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dent  of  life  !  With  this  flute  he  then  sets  off  on 
a  tour — the  man  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  be  a 
scholar,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  and  ought  now  to 
be  hard  at  work  in  qualifying  himself  for  a 
doctor  !  Travelling  on  foot,  the  flute  {Jiat  justitia, 
for  once  not  all  perfidious)  opens  to  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  humble  roofs.  He  sees  the  world  to 
the  sound  of  his  own  music. 

Through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
parts  of  Italy,  he  pursues  his  wanderings,  and 
boasts  that  "  he  examines  mankind  and  sees  both 
sides  of  the  picture."  So  at  last  he  fights  (or 
rather  flutes)  his  way  towards  England,  and  steps 
on  shore  at  Dover.  No  more  flute  playing  now, 
poor  vagrant ! — No  doors  open  here  to  that  dis- 
reputable siren.  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
(thinks  his  last  biographer)  that  on  the  journey, 
from  Dover  to  London,  he  attempted  a  comic  per- 
formance in,  a  country  barn  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
towns  he  passed  (though  Heaven  knows  how, 
and  curiosity  would  in  vain  guess  where,  he  is 
said  to  have  received  from  some  homicidal  univer- 
sity the  physician's  formal  authority  to  slay)  he 
yet  implores  to  be  hired  assistant  in  an  apotheca- 
ry's shop. 

In  the  middle  of  February  behold  him  wander- 
ing "  without  friend  or  acquaintance,  without  the 
knowledge  or  comfort  of  one  kind  face,  in  the 
lonely,  terrible  London  streets." 

Whether  he  picks  up  crumbs  as  an  usher  ; 
whether  he  lives  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane  ; 
whether  he  spreads  plasters  and  pounds  in  mor- 
tars for  an  apothecary  at  the  corner  of  Monument 
Yard ;  he  contrives,  however,  to  elude  famine  ; 
and  we  see  him  at  length  physician  in  a  humble 
way  in  Bankside,  Southwark,  feeling  the  pulse 
of  a  courteous  and  credulous  patient,  and  in  spite 
of  all  entreaties  to  be  relieved  of  his  hat,  hugging 
it  tight  over  his  heart  to  conceal  a  patch  in  the 
second-hand  velvet. 

Of  all  earthly  means  whereby  man  can  live 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  there  was  none  which 
our  friend  so  entirely  detested,  none  for  which  he 
was  so  unfitted,  as  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot — he  whose  own  ideas  had  hitherto  shot  up 
all  ways  but  the  right  one  ;  yet  this  was  precisely 
the  lot  which  fate  in  its  malice  had  always  hitherto 
insisted  to  obtrude  upon  him.  He  could  never 
stretch  out  those  loose,  unretaining,  awkward  hands 
of  his  for  bread,  but  what  some  sinister  chance 
thrust  into  them  the  birch  and  the  horn  book.  And 
suddenly  from  the  unprofitable  employment  of  feel- 
ing the  pulses  of  patients  who  are  more  likely  to 
be  feed  by  him  than  to  fee  him,  he  is  wrenched 
aside  into  that  of  assistant  at  the  academy  at  Peck- 
ham.  "  May  I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,"  saith 
he,  (speaking  out  of  his  own  heart  though  in  the 
lips  of  another,)  "  but  I  had  rather  be  under-turn- 
key  at  Newgate !"  With  the  most  morbid  desire 
that  man  ever  had  to  be  treated  with  respect,  our 
poor  friend  sets  to  work  p  command  it  in  a  way 
peculiarly  his  own.  "  He  plays  all  kinds  of  tricks 
on  the  sevants  and  the  boys,  (of  which  he  had  no 
lack  of  return  in  kind,)  tells  entertaining  stories,  and 


amuses  everybody  with  his  flute." 
flute! 


That  accursed 


Ille  venena  colchica 
Et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  suo 
Te,  triste  lignum ! — 

But  here  at  length  that  goal,  which  those  wan- 
dering, blundering,  luckless  feet  were  ordained  to 
reach,  appears  dim  and  distant.  Dr.  Milner,  the 
principal  of  the  academy,  is  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Monthly  Review."  Griffiths,  the 
bookseller,  parent  of  that  periodical,  dines  with 
Dr.  Milner,  and  meets  the  usher  at  the  board. 
Talk  turns  upon  the  "  Monthly  Review"  and  its 
new  rival,  the  "  Critical,"  set  up  by  Archibald 
Hamilton,  assisted  by  Smollett.  Publishers  have 
a  peculiar  instinct  for  discovering  those  who  can 
help  them.  With  scent  more  than  canine,  under 
the  beeches  the  unlikeliest  to  the  common  eye, 
they  detect  the  hidden  truffle.  Something  said  by 
this  thick -set,  pale-faced  usher,  arrests  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Griffiths  ;  he  asks  to  be  favored  with  a  few 
specimens  of  criticism.  The  specimens  are  sent 
and  approved  ;  the  usher  leaves  Dr.  Milner's,  and 
binds  himself  to  Mr.  GriflHths  for  one  year  ;  to  board 
and  lodge  with  the  bookseller,  receive  a  small  sal- 
ary, and  devote  himself  to  the  "  Monthly  Review." 
Here,  then,  this  desultory,  roving  spirit — hitherto 
one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea — settles  at 
last.  He  has  found  out,  as  calling  after  calling 
has  slipped  from  him,  his  true  profession.  Never 
more  will  he  be  indolent  now — the  gay  holiday 
of  life  is  over.  He  is  to  be  an  author.  And  so 
first  emerges  from  all  the  disguises  of  unsteady, 
fickle,  vagrant  youth,  the  immortal  efligies  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Thus  far,  we  have  done  little  more  than  avail 
ourselves  of  the  striking  pictures  which  Goldsmith's 
last  biographer  has  placed  before  us :  pictures 
necessary  to  impress  upon  our  recollection  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
a  writer  whose  popularity  equals  his  renown.  For, 
indeed,  under  all  these  distractions  from  the  regular 
course  of  education,  the  education  which  made 
Oliver  Goldsmith  what  he  was,  proceeded  steadfast, 
uniform,  and  distinct.  From  the  early  stories  and 
rhymes  of  Thomas  Byrne,  tlie  soldier  schoolmaster, 
to  the  wanderings,  flute  in  hand,  by  the  murmuring 
Loire,  Goldsmith  was  emphatically  a  writer  from 
experience.  What  he  had  seen,  what  he  had  felt, 
that  he  reproduced.  Comparatively  with  his  other 
gifts,  his  imagination  was  not  vivid  or  comprehen- 
sive. Not  of  him  could  it  be  said  that  he  "  ex- 
hausted worlds  and  then  imagined  new."  It  is 
astonishing  that  an  author  who  wrote  so  much, 
who  skimmed  over  so  vast  a  surface  of  reading, 
should  have  ventured  so  little,  in  his  creations,  be- 
yond the  pale  of  his  personal  observation.  His 
favorite  characters  are  notoriously  variations  of  the 
same  forms ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  are  but  like- 
nesses of  the  author  himself  in  different  positions. 
Now  he  appears  almost  at  full  length  in  the  Phil- 
osophic Vagabond  (George  Primrose)  to  tell  his 
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own  adventures,  to  utter  his  own  sentiments  ;  now, 
in  the  character  meant,  one  would  think  to  be, 
wholly  dissimilar  to  his  own — that  of  Sir  William 
Thornhill,  all  which  is  really  natural  and  interest- 
ing, is  the  silhouette  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  In 
the  Mr.  Burchell,  who  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
strange  gentleman  "  who  had  been  two  days  in 
the  inn  and  could  not  satisfy  the  hostess  for  his 
reckoning,  though  no  later  than  yesterday  he  had 
given  three  guineas  to  the  beadle  to  spare  an  old 
broken  soldier  that  was  to  be  whipped  through  the 
town  for  dog-stealing ;"  "  who  had  carried  benev- 
olence to  an  excess  when  young  ;  whom  the  slight- 
est distress,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  touched  to 
the  quick  ;  who  grew  improvident  as  he  grew 
poor  ;  who  travelled  through  Europe  on  foot ;  who 
still  preserves  the  character  of  a  humorist,  and 
feels  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  virtue  ;  who  was 
fondest  of  the  company  of  children,  and  was  famous 
for  singing  them  ballads  and  telling  them  stories  ;" 
in  this  Mr.  Burchell  who  does  not  recognize  at 
once  the  author?  And,  in  proportion  as  in  the 
other  attributes  of  the  character  we  lose  sight  of 
Goldsmith,  the  character  itself  becomes  artificial 
and  incongruous.  Even  in  his  plays,  we  find  our 
author  sitting  to  himself  in  Marlow,  with  a  carica- 
ture of  his  own  youthful  festivities  as  Tony  Lump- 
kin at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  alehouse. 
Honey  wood,  who  calls  his  extravagance  generosity, 
and  his  trusting  everybody  universal  benevolence, 
is  still  more  transparent.  Again,  in  "The  Cit- 
izen of  the  World,"  the  Philosopher  of  China  per- 
petually reminds  us  of  the  features  of  Goldsmith  ; 
and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  appears  in  pro- 
pria persona  as  the  Gentleman  in  Black.  By 
some  extraordinary  perversion  of  judgment,  there 
are  persons  who  still  believe  that  Lord  Byron  de- 
picts himself  in  his  heroes.  Though  we  concede 
that  Lord  Byron  may,  in  his  earlier  poems,  have 
depicted  heroes  whom  he  was  willing  the  world 
should  think  like  him — yet  if  all  we  know  of  that 
great  poet,  out  of  his  works,  were  cancelled  and 
forgotten,  there  is  not  one  of  his  creations  by  which 
we  could  form  the  remotest  conjecture  of  what  the 
poet  really  was.  But  every  impression  of  Gold- 
smith's mind  is  stamped  with  a  likeness  of  himself. 
Where  he  depicts  other  characters,  he  is  still  felic- 
itous only  when  his  experience  is  at  home.  His 
portrait  of  a  profligate  English  gentleman  in  young 
Thornhill  is  but  a  disagreeable  and  odious  cari- 
cature ;  it  is  the  worst  specimen  of  an  Irish  squireen 
dressed  up  as  an  English  squire.  But  his  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  and  its  ditto  the  Country  Clergy- 
man in  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  drawn  from  his 
kinsman,  (with  sundry  lively  traits  of  himself  in 
the  first,)  are  not  more  exquisite  than  truthful. 
Characters  completed  with  a  fainter  genius,  but 
still  admirable,  such  as  Lofty  and  Croaker,  were 
precisely  those  which  our  poor  poet's  life  must 
have  thrown  constantly  across  his  way  ;  and  even 
in  their  mouths  he  puts  sentiments  all  his  own. 

His  conception  of  character  was,  in  short,  mas- 
terly beyond  praise,  wherever  it  was  drawn  from 
the  observation,  not  from  the  fancy.     And  it  is 
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precisely  this  which  renders  his  satire  so  inimita- 
bly truthful  in  the  most  consummate,  though  the 
brieYest,  of  all  his  works  of  character,  the  "  Retali- 
ation." Goldsmith  could  never  have  written  a 
Rape  of  the  Lock  ;  but,  in  his  later  days,  he  could 
have  illustrated  Horace  with  modern  examples 
more  life-like  than  Pope's.  It  is  the  same  with 
ideas  as  characters ; — Goldsmith's  range  was  hm- 
ited.  Every  one  familiar  with  his  writings  knows 
how  he  loves  to  repeat  the  same  thoughts,  especial- 
ly the  same  images,  in  almost  the  same  expres- 
sions. Even  in  the  "  History  of  Greece"  the 
metaphor  used  in  a  "  Life  of  Parnell"  is  repeated  ; 
even  a  familiar  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson  is  embel- 
lished with  the  polished  ornaments  of  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield."  Mr.  Prior  is  right  when  he  says, 
"  No  man  seems  to  have  written  more  immediately 
from  himself,  or  to  own  less  obligation  to  classical 
sources."  But  this  praise  requires  both  definition 
and  discrimination.  A  man  who  writes  immediate- 
ly from  himself,  that  is,  from  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience alone  ;  who  does  not  appropriate,  remodel, 
and  recreate  the  results  of  his  reading  and  reflec- 
tion ;  who  does  not  travel  out  of  himself  and  live 
in  others,  must  necessarily  have  a  range  narrow 
and  circumscribed.  That  characteristic  proves  the 
defect  of  imagination,  (using  the  word  in  that 
higher  and  comparative  sense  in  which  alone  it 
should  be  applied  to  so  eminent  a  writer.)  Shak- 
speare  does  not  write  from  himself  when  he  creates 
Ariel  and  Macbeth  ;  nor  does  he  disdain  ,lo  owe 
obligations  to  other  writers,  when  he  takes  plot 
and  incident  from  novelist,  chronicler,  historian, 
and  by  his  imagination  infuses  its  peculiar  life  into 
every  character  which  conduces  to  the  plot,  or  ani- 
mates the  incident.  We  may  detect  this  compar- 
ative want  of  imagination  in  Goldsmith's  critical 
tastes.  A  man  of  large  imagination  is  always 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  beauty,  whatever  form  it 
takes  ;  he  cannot  cripple  his  judgment  to  any  par- 
ticular school,  though  he  may  reasonably  prefer 
one  to  another.  Gray  at  once  can  appreciate 
Goldsmith,  Goldsmith  cannot  appreciate  Gray.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Forster,  we  must  think  that  Gold- 
smith's praise  to  a  Lyrist  unsurpassed,  and  an 
Elegiast  unequalled  in  modern  literature,  was  as 
niggard  and  cold  as  it  could  well  be  ;  while  his  in- 
direct sneers  at  Gray  imply  unequivocal  disdain  ; 
and  he  actually  thinks  Parnell's  "  Night  Piece  on 
Death"  (which  we  fear  Death  has  long  since  kind- 
ly accepted)  "  might  be  made  to  surpass  all  the 
churchyard  scenes  that  have  since  appeared."  He 
clubs  Gray  up  with  Hurd  and  Mason,  and,  if  we 
believe  Mr.  Cradock,  (and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,)  he  actually  proposes  to  amend  the 
matchless  "  Elegy"  by  leaving  out  an  idle  word  in 
every  line,  as  thus  : — 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  day. 

The  lowing  herd  winds  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way ; — 

and  here,  in  full  career  "  to  leave  Gray  and  the 
world  to  darkness  and  to  me,"  he  is  fortunately 
stopped;  having  contrived,  by  amendments  that 
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may  rank  amongst  the  most  ing-enious  of  his  literary  |  exquisite  of  its  kind,  it  is  the  pathos  intimately  al- 
efforts — amendments  confined  to  the  skilful  omission 
of  three  words  and  the  substitution  of  a  fourth — 
to  strip  of  every  vestige  of  poetry  one  of  the  most 
poetical  stanzas  in  the  English  language  !  Gold- 
sraitii's  systematic  aversion  to  epithets  is  indeed  a 
sign  of  defect  in  the  imaginative  faculty.  For  the 
epithet  is  often  (and  in  no  poet  more  than  Gray) 
precisely  that  word  in  a  verse  which  addresses  it- 
self most  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  tests 
most  severely  that  of  the  author.  A  good  epithet 
is  always  an  image.  Shakspeare  has  a  line  made 
up  of  epithets — 

The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless  day. 
Our  amender  would  have  thought  he  rid  it  of  im- 
pertinent superfluities  by  reducing  the  line  to — 
The  day ! 

The  beauties  of  Sterne,  which  certainly  do  not 
lie  most  on  the  surface,  and  consist  in  perpetual, 
indirect  appeals  to  the  imagination,  appear  to 
have  been  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  Goldsmith. 
He  spoke  with  absolute  contempt  of  Milton's  prose 
works  ;  he  undervalued  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists ;  and  fell  into  the  most  prosaic  and  unimagin- 
ative of  all  possible  criticisms  upon  Shakspeare, 
whose  beauties,  he  says,  "  seem  rather  the  result 
of  chance  than  design,  and  who  labors  to  satisfy 
his  audience  with  monsters  and  mummery." 

Having  shown  what  Goldsmith  did  not  admire, 
it  is  just  to  show  what  he  did.  And  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  what  most  pleased  his  taste  made 
the  smallest  demand  on  his  imagination.  In  the 
brief  criticisms  introduced  into  a  compilation  from 
the  English  Poets,  edited  with  his  name,  he  says 
of  Tickell's  poem  on  the  '■''Death  of  Addison,'" 
"  This  elegy  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language." 
Of  a  ''Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax,''  "  that 
had  its  harmony  been  equal  to  Pope's  versification, 
it  would  be  incontestably  the  finest  poem  in  the 
language."  Of  Rowe's  song,  ''Despairing  beside 
a  clear  Stream,'"  "  This  is  better  than  anything  of 
the  kind  in  our  language."  Of  "  Cooper's  Hill," 
"  This  poem,  though  it  may  have  been  exceeded 
by  later  attempts  in  description,  yet  deserves  the 
highest  applause,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  that  went 
before  it."  While  of  the  "  Penseroso"  and 
''V Allegro"  he  cannot  say  metre  than  that  "  It 
is  certain  the  imagination  shown  in  them  is  cor- 
rect and  strong ;  tlie  introduction  to  both  in  the  ir- 
regular measure  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  and 
hurts  an  English  ear  :"  nor  of  Thomson's  "  Pale- 
mon  and  Lavinia"  than  that,  "  Though  Mr.  Thom- 
son is  generally  a  verbose  and  affected  poet,  he 
has  told  his  story  with  unusual  simplicity,  but  that 
it  is  rather  given  for  being  much  esteemed  by  the 
public  than  by  the  editor." 

Goldsmith  wrote  more  than  two  acts  of  a  trag- 
edy, which  he  appears  never  to  have  finished,  and, 
indeed,  to  have  destroyed.  We  cannot  but  think 
the  loss  fortunate  for  his  fame.  We  suspect  that 
tragedy  would  have  been  precisely  the  composition 
in  which,  next  always  to  criticism,  this  great 
writer  would   have  failed.      Master  of  a  pathos, 


lied  to  humor,  and  touching  upon  the  tears  that 
lie  nearest  to  our  smiles.  Of  that  depth  of 
thought,  that  loftiness  of  conception,  which  a 
tragedy  worthy  his* fame  would  have  required,  he 
could  not  have  been  capable.  With  the  passions 
necessary  to  the  elements  of  tragedy,  love  and  ter- 
ror, he  nowhere  shows  himself  familiar.  The 
last,  indeed,  he  does  not  attempt.  The  former  he 
paints  with  a  delicate  but  feeble  hand,  and  rather 
plays  over  the  surface  of  the  passion  than  throws 
any  light  upon  its  depths.  The  loves  of  Squire 
Thornhill  and  Olivia,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
graver  aspects  of  the  emotion  that  he  has  ventured 
to  make,  are  among  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of 
his  immortal  novel.  We  suspect  the  reason  to  be 
that  Goldsmith  was  never  seriously  in  love  him- 
self. 

From  the  same  deficiency  of  imagination,  he 
cannot  paint  a  bad  man  with  consistency  and  pow- 
er. As  his  good  men  have  always  some  of  his 
own  foibles ;  so  his  bad  men,  with  whom  he  could 
not  identify  himself,  are  little  better  than  sharpers, 
of  whose  villany  his  good  nature  seems  scarcely 
conscious. 

But  it  is  in  the  narrowness  of  his  range,  and  in 
the  close  identity  of  his  characters  with  his  own 
heart  and  experience,  that  we  are  to  find  the  main 
cause  of  Goldsmith's  universal  and  unfading  popu- 
larity. He  had  in  himself  an  original  to  draw 
from,  with  precisely  those  qualities  which  win  gen- 
eral affection.  Lovable  himself,  in  spite  of  all 
his  grave  faults,  he  makes  lovable  the  various 
copies  that  he  takes  from  the  master  portrait.  His 
secret  is  this — the  emotions  he  commands  are 
pleasurable.  He  is  precisely  what  Johnson  calls 
him,  the  *'  qffectuum  lenis  dominator" — potens  be- 
cause lenis.  He  is  never  above  the  height  of  the 
humblest  understanding  ;  and,  by  touching  the  hu- 
man heart,  he  raises  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
loftiest.  He  has  to  perfection  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  Anmutk.  His  muse  wears  the  zone  of 
the  Graces. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  Goldsmith.  Pre- 
cisely because  his  ideas  are  not  numerous,  he  has 
the  most  complete  command  over  them.  They 
have  all  the  versatility  of  a  practised  company.  He 
can  make  them  do  duty  alike  in  a  poem,  a  comedy, 
a  novel,  an  essay.  Like  Bobadil,  he  selects  "  but 
nineteen  more  to  himself — gentlemen  of  good 
spirit,  strong  and  able  constitutions,  teaches  them 
the  special  rules — your  punto,  you  reverso,"  and 
may  then  boast,  with  more  truth  than  Bobadil, 
that  he  can  make  them  a  match  for  "  forty  thou«! 
sand  strong."  Various,  in  the  larger  sense  of  th€ 
word,  as  we  apply  it  to  Goethe  or  Shakspeare,  hfl 
was  not;  but  he  was  wonderfully  versatile.  He 
always  addresses  the  same  feelings,  presents  tha 
same  phases  of  life,  the  same  family  of  thought—; 
but  then  it  is  in  all  ways,  which  are  rarely  indeed 
at  the  command  of  the  same  man.  Whether  you 
read  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  *'  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "  The  Goodnatured  Man,"  or  "  The 
Citizen  of  the  "World,"  you  find  at  the  close   that 
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much  the  same  emotions  have  been  created — the 
heart  has  been  touched  much  in  the  same  place. 
But  with  what  pHant  aptitude  the  form  and  mode 
are  chautred  and  disguised  I      Poem,  novel,  essay, 
drama,  how  exquisite  of  its  kind  !      The  humor 
that  draws   tears,  and   the  pathos  that  provokes 
smiles,  will  be  popular  to  the  end   of  the  world. 
That  these  merits  imply  an  extraordinary  charm 
of  style,  is  self-evident.      "  The  style  is  the  man," 
says  a  French  authority  ; — at  all  events,  the  style 
is  the  writer.     But  where  in  this  irregular  course 
of  study — where  in  his  college  associations  or  his 
village  festivities — did   this   man,  with   his  rustic 
manners  and  Irish  brogue,  pick  up  a  style  so  pure 
so  delicate?     How  comes  it  that  in  all  the  miry 
paths  of  life  that  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever  sullied 
the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse  ?     How, 
amidst  all  that  love  for  inferior  company,  which 
never  to  the  last  forsook  him,  did  he    keep  his 
genius    so  free   from   every   touch  of    vulgarity? 
"What  style  in  the  English  language  is  more  thor- 
oughly elegant  and   high-bred — more    impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  gentleman — its  ease  so  polished, 
its  dignity  so  sweet?     Johnson  says  that  "  Gold- 
smith was  a  plant  that  flowered  late."      This  is 
not  strictly  true.     In  the  earlier  letters  of  Gold- 
smith, those,  for  instance,  written  from  Edinburgh, 
we  see  (as  has  been  before  implied)  the  same  pe- 
culiar graces  of  diction,  the   same   happy  humor, 
with  its  undercurrent  of  tenderness,  which  make 
the  works  of  his  maturity  so  delightful.     On  ex- 
amining narrowly  the  character  of  Goldsmith,  we 
find,  even  in  what   are  regarded   its   defects,  and 
what  served  to  render  him  ridiculous  in  the  circles 
of  London,  some  clue  to  the  enigma  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  habits  of  the  man  and  the  style 
of  the  writer.     Goldsmith  never,  from  the  period 
at  which  he  lounged  at  the  college  gates  as  a  sizar 
to  the  time  when  his  peach-blossom  coat  attracted 
the  mirth  of  Garrick,  divested  himself  of  the  no- 
tion that  he  was  a  gentleman.       This   conviction 
%as  almost  the  strongest  he  possessed  ;  the  more 
it  was  invaded  the  more  he  clung  to  it.     He  sur- 
rounded it  with  all  the  keenest  susceptibilities   of 
his  sensitive  nature.      Nothing   so   galled   and  of- 
fended him  as  a  hint  to   the   contrary.      To  be 
liked  as  a  jester,  not  companion — to  be  despised 
for  his  poverty — to  be  underrated  as  a  sizar — to 
be  taunted  by  a  schoolboy  with  a  question  of  his 
gentility — were  cruelties  beyond  all   others  that 
fate  could  inflict.     This  conviction,  and   its  con- 
comitant yearning  for  respect,  could  not  influence 
conventional  manners,  formed    under  auspices  the 
least  propitious.     It  could  not  invest  with   dignity 
the  stunted    and   awkward  figure  ;    it   could   not 
check  the   lively  impulses  of  a   quick   blundering 
Irish  temper  ;   but  in  that  best   and  most  sacred 
part  of  him — his  genius — it  moulded  his  taste  to 
instinctive  refinement.     Here  he  was   always  true 
to  his  ideal.     There  is  something  to  us  inexpres- 
sibly touching  in  the  jealous  religion  with  which 
this  man,  exposed  to  the  rough  trials  and  coarse 
temptations  of  life,  preserved    the   sanctity  of  his 
muse.     The  troops  of  Coraus  in  vain  "  knit  hands 
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and  beat  the  ground"  by  the  stream  in  which  that 
pure  Sabrina  *'  commends  her  fair  innocence  to 
the  flood  ." — 

Summer  drouth  or  singed  air 
Never  scorch  those  tresses  fair, 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
The  molten  crystal  fills  with  mud. 

To  judge  by  Goldsmith's  early  letters,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Le  Sage  was  one  of  his 
first  models  in   diction.       When    we   read   them, 

with  their  nai've  accounts  of  his  own  credulity 

the  amusing  adventures  they  recite — their  mingled 
simplicity  and  shrewdness — we  seem  to  be  open- 
ing a  new  chapter  in  the  youthful  history  of  Gil 
Bias.  Goldsmith,  indeed,  was  in  himself  a  kind 
of  young  Irish  Gil  Bias,  terminating  in  a  Fabri- 
cio  instead  of  a  minister's  secretary  and  retired 
statesman.  But  if  Le  Sage  did  really  influence 
his  earlier  mode  of  description,  and  his  easy  views 
of  life,  he  added  in  his  maturer  years  the  grace 
of  a  sentiment  and  the  softness  of  a  pathos  all  his 
own.  He  never  attained  to  that  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  careless  comprehen 
sion  of  external  character  in  its  widest  varieties, 
which  render  Gil  Bias  the  wisest  novel  that  man 
ever  wrote  ;  but  with  much  of  Le  Sage's  polished 
facility  of  narrative  he  combined  a  command  over 
emotions  Le  Sage  never  aspired  to  reach.  He 
added  poetry  to  the  Frenchman's  prose — for 
Goldsmith  was  a  poet,  Le  Sage  was  not. 

While  the  character  of  Goldsmith  tends  to  il- 
lustrate his  genius,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
find  in  certain  idiosyncracies  of  the  genius  the  clue  to 
the  most  remarkable  foibles  of  the  character.  We 
have  seen  how  much  the  range  of  Goldsmith  was 
confined  to  his  personal  feelings  and  experience, 
how  constantly  he  was  possessed  with  the  sense 
of  his  own  individuality.  And  this  consciousness 
of  self,  which  imparts  so  indescribable  a  truthful- 
ness to  the  happier  creations  of  the  writer,  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  fidgety  and  restless  vanity  to 
the  man.  Goldsmith  carried  it  with  him  into  all 
societies;  and  forgetfulness  of  self  is  the  only  se- 
cret of  social  ease.  Aware  of  merit,  which  he 
uneasily  felt  he  was  not  able  to  make  manifest 
when  the  pen  was  out  of  his  hand.  Goldsmith  was 
always  in  Goldsmith's  way  ;  to  borrow  his  own 
line,  there  was — 

Nobody  with  him  at  sea  but  himself. 

The  popular  stories  of  his  envy  and  jealousy 
we  know  now  to  be  exaggerated — some  of  them 
wholly  untrue  ;  but  with  that  candor  which  al- 
most invariably  belongs  to  over-sensitive  men, 
with  whom  self  is  prominent,  every  passing  shade 
of  such  emotions,  from  which  minds  the  kindest 
and  spirits  the  noblest  may  not  be  always  free,  he 
was  apt  at  once  to  betray.  He  had  not,  as  Bos- 
well  opines,  "  more  envy  than  other  people,"  but 
he  talked  of  it  more  freely.  Mr.  Forster  says 
truly,  in  the  course  of  his  temperate  but  most 
subtle  vindication  of  Goldsmith  in  this  respect — a 
vindication  evincing  very  profound  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  most  intricate  chords  of  human 
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nature, — "  This  free  talking  did  all  the  mischief. 
He  was  simple  enough  to  say  aloud  what  others 
would  more  prudently  have  concealed." 

To  the  same  self-consciousness  we  must  ascribe 
the  peculiarities  more  external.  Goldsmith  could 
not  think  of  himself  without  many  causes  for  dis- 
trust. He  was  aware  of  his  defects  of  person,  of 
"  his  ugly  face,"  of  his  brogue,  of  his  deficiency 
in  the  conventional  manners  of  cultivated  society. 
•'  Too  little  self-confidence,"  says  Mr.  Forster, 
well  and  pithily,  "begets  the  forms  of  vanity." 
But  how  could  he  be  possibly  blind  to  his  im- 
measurable superiority  in  genius  over  nearly  all 
with  whom  life  could  bring  him  into  contact  1 
And  we  must  remember,  that,  at  all  events,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  career,  that  genius  was  not 
recognized.  He  thus  entered  the  social  world 
both  proud  and  bashful.  "  Society,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  exposed  him  to  continual  misconstruc- 
tion ;  so  that  few  more  touching  things  have  been 
recorded  of  him  than  those  which  have  most 
awakened  laughter.  '  People  are  greatly  mis- 
taken in  me'  (he  remarked  on  one  occasion.)  '  A 
notion  goes  about,  that  when  I  am  silent  I  mean 
to  be  impudent ;  but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  my 
silence  proceeds  from  bashfulness.'  From  the 
same  cause  proceeded  the  unconcealed  talk  which 
was  less  easily  forgiven  than  silence."  Grasping 
at  that  respect  of  which  he  was  so  tenacious,  he 
resorts  to  fine  clothes  to  set  off  his  homely  person  ; 
— to  paradoxes  in  conversation  to  enforce  atten- 
tion ;  to  give  breakfasts  and  suppers  he  can  ill 
afford  ;  he  apologizes  for  lodgings  beneath  his 
dignity.  He  is  always  keeping  the  hat  off  his 
head,  to  hide  some  patch  on  his  coat.  This  sen- 
sitiveness, proceeding  from  intense  self-conscious- 
ness, is  mixed  up  with  the  most  amiable  attributes 
of  his  nature,  and  has  subjected  even  his  lavish 
generosity,  his  cordial  charity,  to  the  imputation 
of  a  want  of  true  feeling.  There  seems  certainly 
some  neglect  of  his  nearest  kindred,  not  very  sat- 
isfactorily explained,  and  not  very  consistent  with 
his  kindly  nature.  The  household  relations  with 
all,  are,  however,  so  complicated  and  so  little  to 
be  judged  fairly  by  others,  that  it  is  both  just  and 
prudent  to  extend  to  the  dead  that  tacit  acquies- 
cence in  their  mysterious  sanctity  which  we  accord 
to  the  living.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  parade 
a  man's  Lares  in  his  funeral  procession,  and  to 
claim  them  as  public  property  the  moment  they 
have  left  the  hearth.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
get  some  clue  to  a  secret  that  has  attracted  so 
much   loose  conjecture,   in   the   letter    Goldsmith 

himself  addresses  to  his  brother  Maurice  : "  Dear 

brother,"  he  writes,  "I  should  have  answered 
your  letter  sooner,  but  in  truth  lam  not  fond  of 
thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those  I  love,  when  it 
is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.^^  Dis- 
tress was  so  painful  to  Goldsmith,  that,  at  what- 
ever cost,  he  must  get  it  out  of  his  way.  He  will 
give  it  the  coat  from  his  back,  the  blankets  from 
his  bed,  the  last  guinea  in  his  pocket.  In  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  anecdotes  recorded  of  him. 
Goldsmith   himself  illustrates   this   sympathy  of 


nerves.  He  throws  down  his  cards,  when  play- 
ing at  whist,  runs  out  of  doors,  and  says,  on  his 
return,  "  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  street,  half  singmg,  half  sobbing ; 
her  voice  grated  painfully  on  my  ear,  and  jarred 
my  whole  frame,  so  that  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had 
sent  her  away."*  Such  was  his  ready  tender- 
ness to  distress — the  pity  that  gave  ere  charity  be- 
gan. But  if  he  could  give  nothing  to  the  distress 
— if  he  could  not  send  it  away,  then  he  must  hide 
from  it — put  it  out  of  his  thoughts.  The  suffer- 
ing that  was  present  was  thus  always  usurping  the 
juster  claims  of  the  suffering  that  was  absent.  The 
beggar  or  imposter  was  constantly  intercepting  the 
resources  of  the  day  from  their  better  channels 
towards  relations,  of  whose  necessities  "he  is  not 
fond  of  thinking."  He  cannot  bear  to  write  to 
them  and  give  nothing  ;  and  to  think  of  them  is  a 
pain  to  be  shunned.  But  never  must  we  forget, 
in  justice  to  Goldsmith,  that  with  all  his  conscious- 
ness of  self,  he  was  the  least  selfish  of  men — that 
his  sensitiveness,  if  morbid,  was  at  least  genuine. 
He  had  not  that  fineness  of  nerves  which  permit- 
ted Rousseau  to  leave  his  friend  in  a  fit  in  the 
street,  nor  that  tenderness  of  disposition  which 
could  have  dropped  his  children  into  a  foundling 
hospital.  Like  Rousseau,  he  felt  self  to  a  disease  ; 
but,  unlike  Rousseau,  the  feverish  sensitiveness 
was  contagious,  and  embraced  all  that  came  within 
his  reach.  Irritable,  sore,  justly  provoked  as  he 
often  was,  he  shrunk  from  inflicting  the  pain  he 
received.  No  wound  to  his  vanity,  no  outrage  to 
his  pride,  ever  made  him  malignant  and  revenge- 
ful. He  did  not  smile  and  hate,  he  writhed  and 
forgave. 

Something  of  Goldsmith's  facility  to  distress  is 
to  be  found  in  the  boyhood  of  Schiller.  Similar 
anecdotes  are  told  of  both — in  stripping  themselves 
of  clothing  to  relieve  some  more  destitute  object. 
Their  fates,  at  the  onset  of  life,  were  not  very  dis- 
similar ;  but  Schiller  settled  into  the  firm  virtues 
of  manhood — Goldsmith  remained  to  the  last  with 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  the  child.  Schiller, 
however,  had  two  great  advantages  denied  to 
Goldsmith.  1st.  His  genius  was  recognized  early 
and  liberally.  Next,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  a  happy  and  congenial  marriage.  But 
Goldsmith's  youth  was  without  renown,  and  his 
manhood  without  a  home.  If  any  man  ever  could 
have  been  improved  by  the  domestic  influences,  that 
man  would  have  been  Goldsmith.  Had  it  been 
his  fate  to  meet  with  a  woman  who  could  have 
loved  him  despite  his  faults,  and  respected  him 
despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his 
life  and  his  genius  would  have  been  much  more 
harmonious,  his  desultory  affections  would  have 
been  concentered,  his  craving  self-love  appeased, 
his  pursuits  been  more  settled,  his  character  more 
solid.     A  nature  like  Goldsmith's,  so  affectionate 

*  Nevertheless  we  suspect  the  t^enuineness  of  this  an- 
ecdote ;  it  seems  to  have  escaped  Goldsmith's  biographers 
that  a  very  similar  story  is  told,  (containing  the  main 
idea  "  of  the  voice  between  singing  and  crying,")  of  the 
Black  Gentleman,  in  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  pub- 
lished many  years  before  the  date  of  the  anecdote. 
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and  so  confiding — so  susceptible  to  simple,  innocent 
enjoyments — so  dependent  on  others  for  the  sun- 
shine of  existence,  does  not  fairly  flower  if  de- 
prived of  the  atmospliere  of  home. 

We  have  left  our  author  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  a  man  of  letters  at  last ;  an  author  by  com- 
pulsion, with  "  the  hope  of  greatness  and  distinc- 
tion— day  star  of  his  wanderings  and  privations — 
more  than  ever  dim,  distant,  cold."  We  will 
leave  our  readers  to  trace  in  Mr.  Forster's  graphic 
and  instructive  pages  the  process  of  his  apprentice- 
ship : — his  taskwork  at  the  Review  ;  his  quarrels 
with  the  proprietor  ;  his  translations  from  the 
French  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  con- 
demned to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his  Religion  ;" 
his  despondent  retreat  to  the  Peckham  academy  ; 
his  return  to  the  town  and  the  pen  ;  "  in  a  garret 
writing  for  bread,  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a 
milk  score  ;"  his  hopes  of  a  medical  appointment 
to  a  factory  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  ;  their 
mysterious  frustration  ;  his  examination  at  Sur- 
geons' Hall  as  mate  to  an  hospital,  and  his  rejec- 
tion as  not  qualified  ;  his  labors  in  the  Critical 
Review  ;  and  his  Memoir  of  Voltaire  ;  we  pass 
over  the  delicate  and  subtle  transition  marked  with 
fine  discrimination  by  Mr.  Forster,  from  "  author- 
ship by  compulsion"  to  "  authorship  by  choice  ;" 
when  "  the  Bee"  begins  to  gather  honey  in  a 
spring  yet  too  raw  and  premature  ;  when  "  the 
Citizen  of  the  World"  yet  finds  the  world  reluc- 
tant to  admit  him  to  the  franchise  ;  and  pause  to 
behold  "  '  the  Literary  Drudge,'  as  we  at  the  club 
(says  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  all  the  pomp  of  '  his 
shoes  and  staukins')  considered  him ;"  having 
gained  entry  to  the  learned  festivities  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  Johnson, 
and  been  presented  (if  Goldsmith  would  here 
allow  the  epithets  to  be  more  than  expletives)  to 
"  the  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseless" — Bos- 
well.  But  the  poet  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  "  La  ove  terminava  quelle  valle."  He  might 
say,  with  the  great  pilgrim  who  had  preceded  him 
through  the  selva  selvaggia, 

Guarda  in  alto,  e  vidi  le  sue  spalle 
Vestite  gia  de'  raggi  del  pianeta. 

As  yet  Goldsmith  had  never  prefixed  his  name 
to  his  publications,  and  had  done  comparatively 
lillle  to  make  the  world  aware  of  the  powers  he 
possessed  ;  but  Johnson's  acute  eye  had  detected, 
in  the  anonymous  essayist,  a  master  in  composi- 
tion. *'  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  wondering  Bos  well, 
"  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we  have  now 
;is  an  author." 

The  period  of  *  obscurity  is  passed.  Through 
all  the  drudgery  for  bread,  works  worthy  of  fame, 
worthy  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  name  of 
its  author,  had  been  silently  accomplished.  "  One 
day,"  says  Johnson,  •'  I  received  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging 
1  would  come  to  him  directly."  The  scene  is  well 
known  ;  the  arrest  by  the  landlady  ;  the  violent 
passion  of  the   poet ;  the  bottle   of  Madeira  on 
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table,  which  Johnson  corks  up  ;  the  inquiry 
into  the  means  by  which  the  poet  may  be  extricat- 
ed ;  the  production  of  a  novel  ready  for  the  press  ; 
Johnson's  glance  at  the  MS.,  his  perception  of  its 
merit,  and  his  sale  of  the  copyright  for  60/.  But 
this  is  not  all,  "  on  the  very  day  of  the  arrest," 
says  Mr.  Forster,  '"The  Traveller' lay  completed 
in  the  poet's  desk  ;"  and  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1764,  the  first  work  bearing  the  name  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  "  The  Traveller,"  was  pub- 
lished. 

From  this  time  the  author's  fame  is  established  : 
the  rest  of  his  career  is,  so  far  as  literary  achieve- 
ment is  concerned,  a  succession  of  triumphs.  The 
effect  produced  by  *'  The  Traveller"  was  not  in- 
stantaneous ;  but  in  eight  months  it  reached  its 
fourth  edition.  His  essays  were  republished  in 
three  volumes  and  acknowledged.  "  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  followed,  and  though  not  much 
helped  by  friend  or  critic,  reached  its  third  edition 
in  a  few  months.  Poet,  essayist,  novelist,  al- 
ready ;  he  aspires  to  the  fame  of  the  drama.  He 
had  always  been  a  passionate  lover  of  the  stage  ; 
in  the  worst  hours  of  poverty,  he  had  contrived  to 
escape  from  his  own  life,  to  that  fair  illusion  on 
the  boards.  With  much  difficulty,  humiliation, 
wear  and  tear  of  mind,  he  at  length  succeeds  in 
getting  "  The  Goodnatured  Man"  upon  the  stage. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  1768,  that  comedy  ap- 
peared :  its  success  seems  to  have  been  equivocal 
on  the  stage,  and  its  run  limited  to  ten  nights,. 
with  an  eleventh  night  a  month  later  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Shuter,  whose  inimitable  acting  of  Croaker 
saved  the  play ;  but  it  no  doubt  served  to  render 
the  author's  name  more  generally  known.  Its 
sale  proved  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public. 
Judicious  readers  could  not  but  ratify,  at  least,  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  that  "  it  was  the  best  comedy 
since  the  Provoked  Husband."  And  the  profits 
had  a  sensible  influence  on  Goldsmith's  mode  of 
life.  Passing  (and  alas !  passingly)  rich,  with 
j6*300  for  the  performance,  and  jGIOO  for  the 
copyright,  he  descended  from  his  attic  story  in  the 
staircase,  Inner  Temple,  and  purchased  chambers 
in  Brick  Court ;  a  purchase  which  consumed  the 
o£'400  he  had  received.  Thus  the  increased  means 
were  but  the  prelude  to  difficulties  on  a  larger 
scale.  Money  thus  continues  to  be  the  necessary 
object ;  and  for  money  he  writes  his  Roman  His- 
tory ;  but  it  is  to  his  honor,  that  no  necessities 
can  compel  him  to  write  for  money  only.  "  The 
Deserted  Village"  proceeds  with  the  Roman  His- 
tory :  in  1770  that  poem  appears  :  Gray  hears  it 
read  aloud  to  him,  and  juster  to  Goldsmith  than 
Goldsmith  to  Gray,  exclaims,  "  that  man  is  a 
poet!"  In  1773  appears  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer :"  it  is  received  throughout  with  the  greatest 
acclamations  ;  its  effect  was  signal — it  completed 
the  revolution  "  The  Goodnatured  Man"  had  too 
prematurely  commenced  :  it  annihilated,  for  the' 
time  at  least,  "  the  Sentimental  Comedy." 

We  are  now  in  the  meridian  of  that  fourth  sub- 
division of  his  life  which  Mr.  Forster  has  de- 
scribed : — Goldsmith  is  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
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nown.  Even  his  Histories,  though  really  not 
better  than  eleorant  compilations,  were  regarded 
with  respect  by  his  contemporaries.  Johnson  sets 
him  above  Robertson  as  an  historian.  What  wants 
our  author?  that  for  which  he  has  pined  all  his 
life — the  personal  consideration  he  feels  to  be  his 
due.  All  the  more  eminent  of  his  associates  had 
remembered  him  but  as  "  little  Goldy,"  and  little 
Goldy  they  persist  in  considering  him  still.  We 
acquit  Boswell  of  all  the  more  unamiable  motives 
for  depreciation,  which  we  do  not  wonder,  never- 
theless, are  assigned  to  him.  But  Boswell  was 
evidently  utterly  unable  to  measure  the  genius  of 
Goldsmith,  or  comprehend  that  in  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "The  Deserted  Village,"  and  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  posterity  would  venerate  an 
excellence,  equal  at  least  to  the  merits  of  "  Ras- 
selas,"  "London,"  and  "Irene."  The  concur- 
rent mass  of  testimony  is  too  strong  to  permit  us 
to  doubt  that  there  was  something  in  Goldsmith's 
manner  and  conversation,  that,  if  it  did  not  justify 
contempt,  tended  inevitably  to  his  disparagement. 
And  what  that  something  was  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent in  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  self  we  have 
referred  to.  Peculiarities  of  dress,  even  if  amount- 
ing to  foppery,  are  common  among  eminent  men, 
and  are  carried  off  from  ridicule  by  ease  in  some, 
or  stateliness  in  others.  We  may  smile  at  Chat- 
ham, scrupulously  crowned  in  his  best  wig,  if  in- 
tending to  speak ;  at  Erskine,  drawing  on  his 
bright  yellow  gloves,  before  he  rose  to  plead ;  at 
Horace  Walpole,  in  a  cravat  of  Gibbon's  carvings  ; 
at  Raleigh,  loading  his  shoes  with  jewels  so  heavy 
that  he  could  scarcely  walk  ;  at  Petrarch,  pinching 
his  feet  till  he  crippled  them  ;  at  the  rings  which 
covered  the  philosophical  fingers  of  Aristotle  ;  at 
the  bare  throat  of  Lord  Byron  ;  the  Armenian 
dress  of  Rousseau  ;  the  scarlet  and  gold  coat  of 
Voltaire ;  or  the  prudent  carefulness  with  which 
Caesar  scratched  his  head,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
locks  arranged  over  the  bald  place.  But  most  of 
these  men,  we  apprehend,  found  it  easy  to  enforce 
respect  and  curb  impertinence.  Many  great  men 
are  silent,  or  what  is  worse,  dull  in  conversation, 
and  are  yet  not  despised  for  it.  The  talk  of  Ad- 
dison and  Gibbon  was  very  inferior  to  their  books. 
The  talent  of  conversation  is  one  not  to  be  lightly 
rated  ;  carried  to  a  high  degree,  it  implies  and  ne- 
cessitates the  possession  of  many  rare  faculties. 
But  while  the  gift  proves  a  clever  man,  the  want 
of  it  is  no  proof  of  a  dull  one.  "  Conversation," 
says  Mr.  Forster,  truly,  "  is  a  game  where  the 
wise  do  not  always  win."  That  Goldsmith  often 
talked  foolishly,  there  is  sufficient  authority  to  in- 
duce us  to  believe.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  two  thirds  of  the  conversation  among  literary 
men  are  composed  of  criticism,  and  that  Goldsmith 
was,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  critic  that  any  man 
of  ability  ever  was,  he  would  only  have  had  to  talk 
much  the  same  as  he  wrote  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  poems  admitted  into  "  the  Beauties  of  English 
Poetry,"  to  have  seemed  either  an  envious  man  or 
a  shallow  one.     Yet,   after   all,   we   have    few 


records  left  to  us  of  the  foolish  sayings :  on  the 
contrary,  most  of  the  sayings  which  come  down  to 
us  as  specimens  of  his  table  talk,  when  upon  per- 
sons or  things,  not  books,  are  among  the  best  in  a 
circle  that  comprised  the  best  talkers  of  the  age. 
And  we  incline  to  think  that  his  vindicators  are 
not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  much  of  what 
passed  for  silly,  was  drollery  in  disguise.  It  was 
not,  we  apprehend,  so  much  the  words  as  the  man- 
ner that  provoked  ridicule.  With  his  acute  self- 
consciousness.  Goldsmith  was  never  at  his  ease  in 
the  society  of  learned  wits  and  sarcastic  men  of  the 
world.  Too  well  aware  of  his  inclination  to  lev- 
ity, he  is  thus  often  "solemn,"  as  Warton  found 
him.  He  plays  a  part  in  those  ungenial  circles, 
and  plays  it  ill.  There  is  a  grotesque  incongruity 
about  him,  that  strikes  us  even  at  this  distance, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  tender  reverence 
he  commands  from  us.  The  peach-blossom  coat 
Topham  Beauclerk  could  have  borne  away  on  his 
well-bred  shoulders  as  an  elegant  audacity ;  but  it 
is  out  of  all  keeping  on  the  form  which  Goldsmith 
himself  indignantly  suspects  has  been  taken  for  a 
tailor's.  Mr.  Forster  says,  "  that  insensibility  was 
what  he  wanted  most,  and  it  is  amazing  to  think 
how  small  an  amount  of  it  would  have  exalted  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  position  in  the  literary  circles  of  his 
day."  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  just  that  we  should 
here  discriminate  :  there  are  various  kinds  of  sen- 
sitiveness. Keen  susceptibility  to  sneers  upon 
honor  or  assaults  on  character,  is  no  weakness — it 
is  the  noble  jealousy  of  a  noble  heart  ;  sensitive- 
ness to  the  perfidy  of  false  friends,  affection  trifled 
with,  and  trust  betrayed,  is  not  morbidity — it  is 
the  healthful  action  of  a  generous  nature.  But  it 
was  not  on  these  matters  that  Goldsmith's  suscep- 
tibility was  over  acute.  He  could  boast  that  there 
was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  he  was  not 
a  debtor,  and  he  could  turn  into  philosophical  mer- 
riment the  tricks  that  had  imposed  on  his  credulity. 
Goldsmith's  sensitiveness  was  as  to  his  person,  his 
dress,  his  manners,  his  gentility — the  attention  he 
sought  to  exact,  the  effect  that  he  labored  to 
create  ;  and  sensitiveness  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
characterized  as  the  epidermis  of  self-love  in  a 
state  of  chronic  inflammation. 

To  have  seen  and  heard  Goldsmith  to  advantage 
one  should  have  followed  him  from  the  Turk's 
Head — escaped  with  him  from  the  polished  sneer 
of  Beauclerk — the  arch  malice  of  Garrick — the 
imperious  domination  of  Johnson — the  affluent  re- 
sources of  Burke — the  conceited  condescension  of 
Boswell — one  should  not  have  sat  next  him  at  a 
table,  where  he  is  stopped  when  talking  his  best, 
by  a  "  Hush  !  the  Doctor  (Johnson)  is  going  to 
say  something;"  or  where,  politely  thanking  a  pe 
dantic  schoolmaster  for  an  invitation  he  supposes 
meant  for  himself,  he,  the  unsurpassed  writer  of  a 
great  age,  is  crushed  with  a  "No — no!  'tis  not 
you  I  mean.  Doctor  Minor — 'tis  Doctor  Majori] 
there."  One  should  have  seen  him  presiding  over 
the  banquet  where  he  himself  was  Mascenas — his 
gay  spirit  released  from  restraint,  and  the  "  two 
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great  wrinkles  between  the  brows"  smoothed  at 
sight  of  the  happy  faces  he  loved  to  contemplate  ; 
singing  songs,  cracking  jokes,  choregus  to  that 
mirth  of  which  he  was  not,  there^  the  victim  ;  or, 
better  still,  one  should,  like  the  young  adventurer 
whom  he  found  reading  Boilcau  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  have  crept  into  his  confidence  by  its 
open  gate  of  benevolence.  Had  the  biographer 
before  us  lived  in  that  day,  we  are  sure  we 
should  have  received  very  different  impressions  of 
Goldsmith's  conversational  eloquence.  We  can 
well  conceive  how  an  admirer  so  delicate  and 
earnest,  would  have  soothed  to  sleep  the  self-dis- 
trust, broken  the  solemn  spell  of  artificial  restraint, 
by  the  homage  of  due  respect — have  led  the  frank 
poet,  too  happy  to  "  tell  of  all  he  felt  and  all  he 
knew,"  to  converse  of  his  own  early  wanderings 
and  light-hearted  trials,  when  the  pony  walked  away 
with  him  into  the  Highlands  ;  when  the  Carinthian 
shut  the  door  in  his  face  ;  when  he  lived  with  the 
beggars  in  Axe  Lane,  or  pounded  in  the  apothe- 
cary's mortar.  Here,  we  believe,  his  talk  would 
have  been  worthy  of  his  books ;  full  of  that  expe- 
rience in  which  lay  his  wisdom — of  gentle  pathos, 
and  bewitching  humor.  "  Vates  caret  vate  ;"  the 
poet  wanted  the  poet's  heart  to  understand,  the 
poet's  tongue  to  speak  of  him. 

But  we  left  Goldsmith  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
nown. His  likeness  is  in  the  print  shops — his 
name  in  the  journals — complimentary  poems  rain 
upon  him — imitations  abound — and  the  higher 
front  he  raises,  the  more  conspicuous  the  butt  he 
presents  to  his  relentless  friends.  In  the  confes- 
sion of  Johnson,  '*  The  partiality  of  his  friends  was 
always  against  him;  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  give  him  a  hearing."  His  necessities  in- 
crease with  his  fame  and  his  new  dignity  ;  for 
"  dignity,"  says  a  certain  sage,  *'  requires  a  great 
deal  to  keep  up!"  He  pauses  from  works  that 
yield  the  fame,  to  drudge  on  works  that  will  keep 
up  the  dignity.  He  toils  at  a  Grecian  History, 
knowing,  we  suspect,  as  little  Greek  as  a  man  who 
has  been  last  at  a  college  examination  can  well 
know.  He  pursues  undaunted  his  way  through 
"Animated  Nature,"  with  the  doubt  of  Dr.  John- 
son "  whether  he  could  distinguish  a  cow  from  a 
horse" — but  with  a  certainty  more  strong  than  the 
doubt  that  "  he  would  make  a  very  fine  book  of 
it."  He  forms  a  plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  to  which  he  brings  but  the  art  of 
composition,  and  the  science  taught  in  Laputa  of 
extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  But  the 
thick  robust  form  begins  to  give  way,  the  careless 
spirits  to  flag.  Cradock,  one  of  the  kindest,  per- 
haps because  one  of  the  most  recent,  of  his  friends, 
and  not  knowing  him  till  after  little  Goldy  had  be- 
come great  Goldsmith,  finds  him  much  altered  ; 
his  usual  cheerfulness  "  all  forced."  He  suggests 
a  subscription  edition  of  the  "  Traveller"  and 
*'  Deserted  Village."  But  Goldsmith's  difficulties 
were  probably  too  great  to  be  met  by  such  relief. 
"  He  rather  submitted  than  encouraged,  and  the 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground."     Amidst  these  cares 
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he  appears  at  the  St.  James'  Coffee-house,  and, 
for  his  comfort,  hears  read  a  series  of  satirical  epi- 
taphs upon  him  ;  of  which  Garrick's,  the  only  one 
preserved,  is  perhaps  a  mild  specimen  : — 

Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll. 

This  is  the  latest  tribute  offered  to  the  man  whose 
life  had  been  one  struggle  for  social  estimation  I 
And  the  latest  effort  of  the  sensitive  genius  is  a 
characteristic  (it  is  his  single)  revenge  ; — the  un- 
finished poem  of  "Retaliation."  No  trace  of 
malignity  embitters  this  satire  ;  perhaps,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  the  most  perfect  in  the  English  language. 
Kindly  and  grateful  to  those  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  ;  discriminating  in  rebuke ;  blending  the 
happiest  praise  with  the  justest  blame,  to  those 
who  had  so  mercilessly  galled  his  vain,  proud, 
large,  loving  heart.  The  hand  rests  in  the  midst 
of  that  exquisite  tribute  to  the  one  friend  who 
saw,  even  in  the  talk  like  poor  Poll,  but  "  excess 
of  conviviality" — which  gives  the  surest  immor- 
tality to  Reynolds  himself.  An  old  local  disorder 
returns  to  him,  "brought  on  by  neglect,"  and 
"  continued  vexation  of  mind  arising  from  involved 
circumstances."  He  arrives  in  London  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  struggling  with  symptoms  of  low 
nervous  fever.  He  obstinately  persists,  against 
the  advice  of  his  medical  attendants,  to  dose  him- 
self with  James'  powders ;  the  disease  takes  root, 
becomes  alarming  ;  sleep  deserts  him.  Yet  at 
times,  even  in  dying,  that  light,  uncomprehended 
spirit  can  become  cheerful ;  but  the  cheerfulness, 
we  fear,  was  on  the  surface,  as  it  had  been  when 
feeling  "horrid  tortures"  at  the  supposed  failure 
of  his  first  play,  and  when,  while  none  "could 
imagine  to  themselves  the  anguish  of  his  heart," 
he  sang  his  favorite  song.  His  physician  says, 
"  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it  should 
be  from  the  degree  of  fever  you  have — is  your 
mind  at  ease  ?"  "  It  is  not,"  answered  Goldsmith  ; 
and  "these,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "are  the  last 
words  we  hear  him  utter  in  this  world.  On  the 
4th  of  April,  1774,  and  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
five,  Oliver  Goldsmith  died. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  more  obvious  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  the  life  thus  closed.  The  world 
satisfies  itself  too  easily  when  it  dismisses  the  me- 
moir of  one  of  its  benefactors  with  some  trite  max- 
im drawn  from  the  errors  of  genius.  In  spite  of 
all  Goldsmith's  faults,  we  will  not  dispute  Mr. 
Forster 's  assertion,  "  that  he  worthily  did  the  work 
that  was  in  him  to  do  ;  proved  himself  in  his  gar- 
ret a  gentleman  of  nature,  and  left  the  world  no 
ungenerous  bequest.  *  *  *  Nor  have  posterity 
been  backward  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  his 
contemporaries  left  them  to  discharge ;  and  it  is 
with  calm,  unruffled,  joyful  aspect  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  grateful,  loving,  eager,  admiration 
on  the  other,  that  the  creditor  and  his  debtor  at 
length  stand  face  to  face."  To  what  follows  we 
invite  a  closer  attention.  "All  this  is  to  the 
world's  honor  as  well  as  gain  ;  which  has  yet  to 
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consider,  notwithstanding,  with  a  view  to  its  own 
larger  profit  in  both,  if  its  debt  to  the  man  of  ge- 
nius might  not  earlier  be  discharged,  and  if  the 
thorns  that  only  become  invisible  beneath  the  lau- 
rel that  overgrows  his  grave,  should  not  rather 
while  he  lives,  be  plucked  away.  It  is  not  an 
act  of  parliament  which  can  determine  this  *  *  * 
it  must  flow  from  a  higher  sense  than  has  at  any 
period  prevailed  in  England  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  the  public  writer,  and  of 
the  social  consideration  and  respect  that  their  effec- 
tual discharge  should  have  undisputed  right  to 
claim.  The  world  will  be  greatly  the  gainer  when 
such  time  shall  arrive ;  and  when  the  biography 
of  the  man  of  genius  shall  no  longer  be  a  picture 
of  the  most  harsh  struggles  and  mean  necessities 
to  which  man's  life  is  subject,  exhibited  as  in 
shameful  contrast  to  the  calm  and  classic  glory  of 
his  fame." 

These  eloquent  reflections  are  pertinent  to  the 
subject.  Goldsmith,  indeed,  was  one  whom,  per- 
haps, no  social  consideration  which  the  world  can 
pay  would  have  lifted  into  the  personal  respect  of 
his  associates,  or  out  of  the  "  mean  necessities" 
which,  in  his  later  life,  at  least,  his  own  improvi- 
dence in  some  degree  wantonly  created.  But  the 
observations  apply  to  a  large  class,  the  majority 
of  whom  have  his  just  pride  without  its  concomitant 
foibles,  and  are  exposed  to  the  same  harsh  strug- 
gles, without  the  same  aggravations  in  their  own 
errors.  The  evil  complained  of  is  patent,  and  but 
seldom  denied.  The  remedy,  however,  is  diffi- 
cult, and  admits  of  too  much  dispute  to  allow  us, 
now  and  here,  to  discuss  it.  We  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  passing  observations. 

That  the  present  pension  list,  intended  as  a 
relief  to  all  the  science  and  literature  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  is  miserably  inadequate,  is  incontesta- 
ble. It  is  somewhere  about  half  the  sum  which  a 
country  squire,  with  economy,  devotes  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  It  may  be 
a  question  whether  there  should  be  any  pension 
list  whatever  for  men  of  literature  and  science  ; 
there  can  be  none,  that,  if  it  is  to  exist,  it  should 
be  worthy  of  the  nation  that  bestows  the  bounty. 
It  is  dangerous  to  provoke  comparison  between 


the  salary  of  the  master  of  the  buckhounds  and 
the  sum  apportioned  to  the  aggregate  intellect 
which  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  (in  the  act 
itself  of  the  donation)  professes  to  foster  or  reward. 
But  the  principle  of  a  pension  list  is  not  one  that 
dignifies  the  community  of  letters,  nor  does  it 
meet  the  questions  at  issue.  Even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  a  sum  might  often  be  necessary  for 
a  limited  period  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
work,  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue 
for  life,  and  which  need  not  be  applied  to  the  mere 
relief  of  positive  distress,  or  the  support  of  infirm- 
ity and  age.  Schiller  was  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
and  quite  capable  of  being  a  bookseller's  drudge, 
perhaps  of  writing  Grecian  histories,  and  works 
on  Animated  Nature,  when  two  noblemen,  think- 
ing that  his  genius  was  meant  for  other  things, 
subscribed  to  endow  him  with  a  pension  for  three 


years,  to  enable  him  to  do  that  which  he  was  cal- 
culated best  to  do.  It  came  to  Schiller  at  the 
right  time  of  his  existence.  It  served,  we  believe, 
not  only  to  aid  his  genius,  but  to  soften  his  heart. 
Some  help  of  a  similar  nature,  a  national  fund  in 
connection  with  the  pension  list,  might  not  unprof- 
itably  bestow. 

Perhaps,  in  any  comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional education  which  the  conflicting  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  party  may  permit  the  legislature 
ultimately  to  accomplish,  means  may  be  taken  to 
render  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  (many  of  which 
are  fast  decaying,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  long 
exist  upon  resources  wholly  voluntary)  permanent 
and  valuable  auxiliaries  to  popular  instruction  ; 
and  endowed  lectureships  or  professorships,  at  the 
more  important  of  these  in  our  larger  towns,  might 
be  devoted  to  men  distinguished  in  letters  and  sci- 
ence, connect  them  more  with  the  practical  world, 
occupy  but  little  of  their  time,  and  yield  them  emol- 
uments, if  modest,  still  sufficient  to  relieve  them 
from  actual  dependence  on  the  ordinary  public  and 
trading  booksellers. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  the  point  of  social  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  reflect  whether  it  is  wise 
or  just  that  England  should  be  the  only  country 
in  which  men  of  letters  are  deprived  of  the  ordi- 
nary social  honors,  which  tend  to  raise  literature 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  crowd. 
Hereditary  distinctions  (a  peerage  or  a  baronetcy) 
require  the  possession  of  a  wealth,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  in  the  class  of  which  we  treat. 
Even  w^ere  the  government  might  overlook  such 
requirement,  the  author,  if  prudent,  could  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  do  so  ;  and  Dr.  Southey  wisely  re- 
fused the  baronetcy  offered  to  him.  But  there 
are  honors  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  which  are 
not  hereditary,  and  are  supposed  to  be  assigned 
to  merit.  It  may  be  well  to  talk  of  orders  and 
badges  as  unphilosophical ;  but  if  they  are  objects 
of  emulation,  proofs  of  desert,  or  symbols  of  social 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others,  we  do  not  see  why  liter- 
ature and  science  should  be  excluded  from  their  at- 
tainment. They  may  not  elevate  the  possessor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  few ;  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
They  may  elevate  the  cultivation  of  literature  in 
the  eyes  of  the  many,  and  insensibly  train  the 
opinions  of  "  the  world"  to  regard  with  honor 
those  to  whom  the  state  accords  the  outward  dis- 
tinction it  bestows  on  diplomatists  and  soldiers. 
An  order  created  solely  for  men  of  science  and 
letters,  as  has  been  more  than  once  suggested, 
would  wholly  fail  in  its  object.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  separated  from  others  who 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  amalgamate  them  with  their  fellow-citizens 
in  honors  as  in  labors  that  we  desire  ;  and  to  suf- 
fer them  to  rank  (where  their  reputation  so  entitles 
them)  with  whomsoever  be  the  other  claimants  to  so- 
cial consideration.  There  is  not  a  city  knight  who 
would  not  jeer  at  an  order  consisting  only  of  authors, 
to  whose  united  rentroll  he  would  prefer  even  half  a 
dozen  railway  debentures.  If  any  practical  honors 
ever  be  accorded  to  authors,  ohilosoohers.  or  artists. 
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agreeably  to  the  usual  principles  of  an  aristocratic 
monarchy,  we  fear,  strange  though  it  may  appear 
to  sages,  that  they  must  be  honors  shared  with 
dukes  and  earls,  ambassadors  and  generals. 

That  some  abuse,  favor,  and  partiality  would 
attend  such  distinctions,  we  readily  concede.  These 
attend  all  honors.  But  public  opinion  would  op- 
erate perhaps  more  strongly  on  the  class  we  refer 
to  than  on  any  other  in  resenting  unworthy  selec- 
tion or  illiberal  exclusion.  Briefly — in  a  country 
in  which  both  the  constitution  and  the  popular 
modes  of  thinking  are  essentially  aristocratic, 
should  those  of  our  countrymen  whom  foreign  na- 
tions the  most  esteem,  to  whom  we  ourselves  are 
under  obligations  of  the  highest  kind,  and  in  whom 
posterity  will  regard  the  loftiest  representatives 
of  the  age  that  they  adorn,  be  the  only  men  in 
pursuit  of  distinction  to  whom  the  honors  of  aris- 
tocracy are  denied  ? — the  only  men  living  under  a 
monarchy  to  whom  the  austere  philosophy  of  a  re- 
public is  to  be  applied  ;  a  republic,  indeed,  in 
which  they  are  admitted  to  the  equality  of  the  old 
villeins  ;  all  equal  in  being  equally  shut  out  from 
the  lists  of  knighthood  ;  and  enrolled  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  Esaus,  who  have  lost  their  birthright, 
but  without  receiving  the  pottage. 

We  must  now  turn  more  directly  to  the  very 
remarkable  and  delightful  biography  which  has 
induced  this  recurrence  to  an  author  whose  life 
always  interests,  and  whose  books  always  charm. 
We  know  of  no  man  more  fit  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken  than  Mr.  Forster.  He  brings  to  it  a 
mind  habitually  critical,  subtle,  and  inquiring  ;  that 
strong  sympathy  with  men  of  letters  which  the 
life  of  Goldsmith  especially  demands ;  a  large 
practical  knowledge  of  the  infirnuties  and  misfor- 
tunes, as  well  as  the  virtues  and  solaces,  of  the 
class,  with  which  kindred  pursuits  must  have  made 
him  familiar  ;  an  extensive  store  of  general  infor- 
mation ;  a  style,  not  always  equal  it  is  true,  and 
occasionally  injured  by  mannerisms  not  visible  in 
his  former  writings,  but  never  bald  or  insipid  ;• 
often  weighty  with  earnest  thought,  often  colored 
with  eloquence,  animated  or  touching. 

Mr.  Forster's  *'  Lives  of  ihe  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth," — a  work  of  high  merit,  and 
especially  so  for  the  qualities  such  an  undertaking 
most  needs — have  habituated  him  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  in 
literary  art;  viz.,  the  biography  of  men  with 
whom  the  author  was  unacquainted,  and  the  main 
facts  of  whose  lives  are  already  generally  known. 
It  is  no  ordinary  talent  that  can  make  a  biography 
of  this  kind  both  interesting  and  important  ;  give 
not  only  a  seeming  but  a  genuine  originality  to 
materials  with  which  we  had  thought  ourselves 
familiar  ;  and  supply  a  gap  in  previous  researches 
of  which  we  were  scarcely  aware,  till  the  inge- 
nuity which  detected  the  gap  had  durably  repaired 
it.  Mr.  Forster  has  treated  the  subject  before  us, 
on  the  whole,  with  a  judgment  correspondent  to 
the  ability.  That  he  is  more  lenient  to  his  hero 
than  we  always  are,  is  natural.  The  duties  of  a 
reviewer  are  sterner  than  those   of  a  biographer. 


But  Mr.  Forster  does  not  vindicate  Goldsmith 
from  all  his  errors  with  the  violent  effort  of  Mr. 
Prior  ;  and  by  candid  if  guarded  admissions,  turns 
aside  that  reaction  from  wilful  indulgence  to  rigid 
justice  which  Mr.  Prior  could  not  fail  to  create. 
He  concedes  all  that  we  demand,  though  we  may 
have  enforced  the  concessions  somewhat  more 
stringently  than  he  intended,  when  he  says,  ♦'  It 
is  not  an  example  I  would  wish  to  inculcate.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  try  any  such  process  for 
the  chance  of  another  Goldsmith."  What  follows 
is  truly  said — and  in  the  patient  care  with  which 
Mr.  Forster  follows  out  his  proposition,  consists 
much  of  the  originality  and  value  of  his  work : 
"  The  truth  is  important  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
genius  is  in  no  respect  allied  to  these  weaknesses, 
but  when  unhappily  connected  with  them,  is  in 
itself  a  means  to  avert  their  most  evil  conse- 
quences." 

It  was  impossible  to  write  a  thick  volume  on 
Goldsmith,  and  not  use  the  facts  which  others  had 
used  before.  Facts  are  open  to  all  men.  They 
are  the  brick  earth  upon  the  common  land,  from 
which,  by  right  immemorial,  each  man  may  build 
his  castle  or  his  cottage.  It  is  not  because  one 
man  has  used  bricks  before  us,  that  we  are  to 
confine  ourselves  to  mortar  and  rubble.  Mr.  Prior 
has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  seems  to  claim 
an  exclusive  property  in  Goldsmith,  and  to  regard 
Mr.  Forster's  biography  as  a  trespass  upon  his 
rights.  Mr.  Forster's  reply  is  complete  as  to  the 
details  upon  which  Mr.  Prior  justifies  so  extraor- 
dinary a  claim.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  claim 
itself,  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  many  words  in 
controversy.  The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Mr. 
Prior  mistakes  the  whole  question  at  issue,  when 
he  compares  a  wholesale  plagiarism  from  works 
of  imagination,  to  the  adaptation  of  facts  in  a 
work  of  biography.  In  the  former,  the  author 
creates  materials  that  did  not  exist  before ; — he 
not  only  discovers  the  ground,  he  makes  it.  In 
the  latter  he  does  but  apply  to  his  individual  use, 
what  not  only  before  existed,  but  what  the  public 
have  a  paramount  interest  in  regarding  as  public 
property.  If  anything  belongs  to  a  nation,  it  is 
the  lives  of  its  great  men  ;  if  anything  lies  out 
of  the  pale  of  a  patent,  it  is  historical  truth. 
Fact  is  always  improvable — Fiction  not  so. 
Facts  belong  to  science — Fiction  to  art.  Every 
year  some  cultivator  of  science  borrows  and  ad- 
vances the  facts  of  another.  Are  we  to  have  no 
Histories  of  England  because  Hume  wrote  a 
History  of  England  ?  or  is  any  new  writer  of  that 
history  to  avoid  the  facts  which  Hume  disburied 
from  the  chronicles  1  Goldsmith  himself,  in  his 
History  of  England,  takes  pretty  largely  from 
Hume  ;  but  Hume's  warmest  admirers  cannot  as- 
sert that  Hume's  rights  are  invaded.  All  they 
can  say  is,  that  Goldsmith  does  not  supersede 
Hume.  The  only  immunity  a  writer  who  deals 
with  facts  can  find  against  rivals  and  successors  is 
to  do  his  work  so  well,  that  the  public  will  either 
think  all  further  labor  on  the  same  subject  un- 
called for,  or  prefer  the  old  work,   whatever  its 
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defects,  to  the  new.  It  is  open  to  all  the  world 
to  write  another  "Life  of  Cicero,"  or  another 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and 
to  use  all  the  facts  that  Middleton  and  Gibbon  first 
made  familiar  to  the  public.  But  authors  are 
deterred  from  the  task,  not  because  Middleton  and 
Gibbon  have  preoccupied  the  ground — but  be- 
cause, in  preoccupying,  they  have  exhausted  it. 
Even  in  Fiction  itself,  we  fear  that  an  author 
cannot  guard  himself  from  a  pretty  extensive  in- 
vasion of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  facts  of 
fiction,  viz.,  the  characters  the  author  invents,  or 
the  new  ideas  he  calls  to  life.  Let  a  Corsair  or 
a  Childe  Harold  be  famous,  and  before  the  year 
is  out,  we  have  Corsairs  and  Childe  Harolds 
enough  to  people  a  colony.  They  die  off; — and 
the  old  Corsair  and  Childe  Harold  live  on — be- 
cause the  original  poems  are  both  the  first  and  the 
best  of  their  kind.  If  they  were  not  the  best,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  be  the  first.  Many  of 
Shakspeare's  subjects  were  taken  before  him. 
But  the  world  leaves  it  to  antiquary  and  critic  to 
hunt  out  the  crude  original.  That  is  the  true  orig- 
inal— the  permanent  and  standard  development  of 
any  given  idea  which  improves  the  most  what  went 
before,  and  cannot  be  improved  by  what  comes  after. 
It  is  not  in  the  disinterment  of  facts,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  take  life  and  color,  that 
originality  consists.  Stones  are  on  all  the  high 
roads ;  every  man  may  throw  them  into  the  midst 
of  a  crowd,  but  every  man  is  not  a  Cadmus  who  by 
throwing  a  stone  gets  rid  of  the  preexistences 
useless  to  his  purpose,  and  retains  only  those  that 
aid  him  in  building  up  his  city.  Had  Mr.  Forster 
borrowed  infinitely  more  largely  from  Mr.  Prior's 
facts  than  he  has  done,  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
selected,  arranged,  and  applied  them,  would  not 
leave  his  biography  less  peculiarly  his  own.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  know  any  work  of  the  kind  more 
distinctly  original.  And,  since  Mr.  Prior  provokes 
the  observation,  we  remember  few  instances  in  the 
hsts  of  literary  chivalry,  in  which  the  shield  of  a 
rival  has  been  touched  with  more  courteous  for- 
bearance. Not  till  Mr.  Forster's  self-defence  was 
extorted,  had  the  public  been  called  upon  to  notice 
what  errors  had  been  corrected,  to  what  anecdotes, 
marred  in  the  telling,  the  point  had  been  restored. 
While  obligations  were  acknowledged  with  frank 
respect,  blunders  were  removed  with  generous 
silence. 

The  subdivisions  of  Mr.  Forster's  work  are  phil- 
osophical and  effective.  In  the  first,  he  presents  to 
us  the  childhood,  the  youth,  the  desultory  adven- 
tures, which  prepare  us  for  the  second— authorship 
by  compulsion  ;  he  leads  us  on  through  the  author- 
ship by  choice,  to  the  time  when  labor  and  inclina- 
nation,  both  combined,  place  his  hero  where  we 
now  behold  him,  amongst  the  constellation  of  im- 
perishable names — "the  novelist,  the  dramatist 
the  poet." 

Without  that  eternal  attempt  at  stage  grouping 
and  stage  effect,  by  which  some  of  the  French 
writers  have  distorted  the  even  course  of  history, 
our  pleasant  biographer  has  quietly  contrived  to 


render  picturesque  and  touching  all  the  more  inter- 
esting positions  of  the  poet.  Nothing  can  be  more 
artful  than  the  pause  from  ungenial  and  dreary 
studies,  which  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  poor 
sizar  listening  to  his  own  ballads; — or,  before  we 
see  in  full  length  the  snubbed  .and  derided  butt  of 
the  London  coteries,  bids  us  halt  to  greet  Nature, 
smihng  on  her  darling  in  the  garret  of  "  Garden 
Court ;" — nothing  more  impressive  for  Goldsmith's 
vindication,  than  the  steady  enforcement  of  those 
scenes  in  which,  what  elsewhere  might  be  warning, 
assumes  the  nobler  lesson  of  example — scenes  in 
which  distress  is  met  with  sunny  spirit,  poverty 
endured  with  manly  courage,  and  labors  that  startle 
us  to  contemplate,  cheerfully  undertaken  by  one 
constitutionally  indolent,  in  the  double  aim  (both 
noble)  of  independence  and  renown. 

In  the  multiform  groups,  which,  at  diflTerent 
stages  of  Goldsmith's  life,  Mr.  Forster  presents  to 
our  view,  we  have  some  reproach  to  make  perhaps, 
especially  in  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  that  he 
deals  too  summarily  with  certain  of  the  great  shapes 
he  invokes,  and  occasionally  treats,  with  an  air  too 
"  eager  and  nipping,"  some  of  the  political  and  in- 
cidental events  he  rather  decides  than  discusses. 
But  a  portrait-painter  assumes  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tive right  to  use  the  background  as  may  best  set 
off  the  figure ;  and  we  readily  confess  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Forster  has  placed  his  hero  in  the 
midst  of  every  circle,  in  that  position  he  really  oc- 
cupied, while  suggesting  temperately  that  which 
was  more  his  due.  One  main  difference  between 
Mr.  Prior  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  fine,  is  this — the  first 
gives  us  the  facts,  the  last  the  man  ;  the  one  has  com- 
piled a  mtmoire  pour  servir^  the  other  has  composed 
a  discriminating  and  intellectual  biography. 

In  the  criticisms  which  Mr.  Forster  introduces, 
he  betrays  the  subtlety  of  an  accomplished  intellect, 
and  the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  taste.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  to  his  praise  that  he  has  contrived  to  say 
much  that  is  new  upon  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
and  to  point  out  the  graver  benefits  to  society,  the 
moral  effect  on  later  authors,  which  that  delight  of 
all  ages  has  indirectly  bequeathed.  When,  after 
quoting  Dr.  Primrose's  unpretending  boast  "that 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  had  formed  them  (the 
felons  of  the  gaol)  into  something  social  and  hu- 
mane," Mr.  Forster  adds,  "  In  how  many  hearts 
may  this  have  planted  a  desire  which  as  yet  had 
become  no  man's  carel"  we  instinctively  turned  to 
the  distinguished  writer  to  whom  Mr.  Forster  has 
appropriately  dedicated  his  book,  and  asked  our- 
selves what  Oliver  Twist  may  have  owed  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Here,  then,  for  all  else,  whether  in  praise  or  in 
qualification,  we  dismiss  Mr.  Forster's  book  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public — a  fitting,  and,  we  think,  a 
permanent  companion  to  the  works  of  the  author 
whose  career  it  commemorates : — a  gentle  but  a 
manly  apology  for  the  life,  which  it  tracks  through 
each  pathetic  transhion  of  light  and  shadow  ;  writ- 
ten in  that  spirit  of  which  Goldsmith  himself  would 
have  approved — pleasing  while  it  instructs  us,  mild 
without  lameness,  earnest  without  acerbity. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

Thompson's  life  in  russia. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  useful 
books  that  has  been  pubhshed  on  Russia.  With- 
out yielding  to  Custine,  the  author  of  the  "  Reve- 
lations," or  Golovine  himself,  in  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  blighting  effects  of  autocratic 
government,  and  of  the  corrupt  state  of  society  di- 
rectly produced  by  the  delegated  powers  of  des- 
potism, Mr.  Thompson  shows  far  less  of  personal 
animus,  especially  against  the  imperial  family ; 
while  he  avoids  the  error,  into  which  many  have 
fallen,  of  making  a  man's  private  virtues  an  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  public  crimes.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son also  has  a  pleasant  and  lively  manner  of  con- 
veying his  information.  The  corruption  of  the 
officials — the  tyranny  of  all  above,  the  servility  of 
all  below — the  suspicion,  the  insincerity,  the  mis- 
trust, that  pervades  society — with  the  total  want 
of  honor,  or  even  honesty,  that  characterizes  Rus- 
sians in  Russia — are  exhibited  by  living  instances, 
and  the  reasons  for  such  a  terrible  state  of  things 
explained.  Government,  with  national  character 
and  society  as  influenced  by  government,  are  not 
the  only  topics  of  his  book.  The  author  describes 
the  external  appearance  of  nature  and  of  cities,  as 
far  as  Moscow ;  public  fetes  and  ceremonies  are 
not  forgotten  ;  nor  markets,  nor  shopkeepers  and 
their  dealings,  nor  field  sports  ;  to  the  last  of 
which  Ire  devotes  an  entire  chapter.  Something 
of  the  deceit  of  the  national  character  would  seem 
to  obtain  evea  there. 

At  other  times,  the  wolf  is  enticed  within  gun- 
shot by  men  driving  in  a  sledge  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  haunts,  and  dragging  a  bundle  of  hay 
behind  them  with  a  long  cord,  while  a  pig  which 
they  have  with  them  is  made  to  squeal.  The  wolf, 
attracted  by  the  cries  and  ravenous  from  hunger, 
pursues  the  object  trailing  behind,  and  is  despatched 
by  a  rifle-shot  from  the  sledge.  This  sport  can  only 
be  followed  out  on  moonlight  nights,  and  is  partic- 
ularly dangerous  when  several  wolves  join  in  pur- 
suit of  the  sledge. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  the  emperor  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms ;  and  as  a  husband,  perhaps  more 
panegyrically  than  the  state  of  society  around  the 
monarch,  and  even  one  or  two  of  his  own  anec- 
dotes, seem  likely  to  warrant.  To  the  emperor's 
public  character  Mr.  Thompson  attributes  more 
evil  results  than  we  think  can  fairly  be  charged 
upon  it ;  for  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  the  sov- 
ereign really  can  do,  or  what  he  can  remedy.  No 
doubt  he  might  discard  or  diminish  the  shows  of 
imperial  power  which  have  no  real  foundation  ;  he 
might  discontinue  his  efforts  to  have  a  fleet,  and 
reduce  the  strength  of  his  army.  But  that  would 
render  many  officers  discontented  ;  and  it  is  so  to- 
tally opposed  to  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  era 
pire,  to  the  ideas  of  Peter  the  Great  enforced  by 
all  his  successors,  and  interwoven  with  the  very 
primordia  of  Russian  policy,  that  it  seems  hope- 
less to  expect  it.  He  might  as  well  be  asked  to 
abandon  St.  Petersburg,  as  a  mere  artificial  capi- 


tal, (which  it  is,)  and  return  Russia  to  a  natural, 
that  is  to  a  kind  of  Asiatic  state.  That  the  em- 
peror rules  too  much,  and  that  he  often  interferes 
in  things  which  he  does  not  fully  understand,  may 
be  true  ;  but  his  interference,  if  occasionally  mis- 
chievous, would  seem  to  work  beneficially  in  gen- 
eral. If  his  ideas  are  too  stiff  and  formal,  his 
objects  are  yet  honest  towards  the  public  ;  the 
occasional  detection  and  instant  punishment  of  an 
official  crime  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
caution  in  the  officials ;  if  the  emperor  were  to  do 
less,  there  would  be  more  corruption,  from  the 
fewer  chances  of  detection,  since  he  could  dele- 
gate his  power  to  no  one  but  what  would  be  as 
corrupt  as  the  persons  to  be  detected. 

We  formerly  remarked,  when  noticing  M.  Go- 
lovine's  account  of  the  institutions  of  Russia,  that 
it  was  not  so  much  constitutional  weapons  which 
the  Russians  required,  as  courage  and  skill  to  use 
them.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  facts  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Each  class  of  society  is 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  would  call  "an  estate,"  with 
its  rights  and  privileges  distinctly  defined,  and  pos- 
sessing self-government  within  the  limits  of  their  de- 
gree, but  not  extending  beyond.  No  doubt,  it  is  this 
limitation  to  their  own  business,  this  confinement 
to  municipal  and  exclusion  from  imperial  affairs, 
that  deprives  Russia  of  the  forms  of  a  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  her  local  assemblies  of  the  nobility, 
and  in  the  municipalities  of  the  citizens,  however 
powerless  they  may  be  de  facto,  there  is  the  germ 
of  two  houses  of  parliament,  if  there  were  a  spirit 
either  of  freedom  or  honesty  in  the  race.  But, 
according  to  all  accounts,  the  autocratic  power  of 
the  emperor  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  society — 
as  a  superstition  among  the  mass,  as  a  servile  habit 
among  the  higher  class — that  an  assemblage  of 
the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  or  ad- 
vising, would  end  in  leaving  everything  to  the 
emperor's  decision.  This  habitual  slavery,  and 
the  frightful  corruption  that  pervades  society,  are 
the  evils  with  which  Russian  regenerators  will 
have  to  struggle.  The  latter  the  emperor  seems 
doing  what  he  can  according  to  his  lights  to  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  Asiatic  corruption  of  many  centu- 
ries, improved  by  a  century  and  a  half  of  the 
worst  kind  of  European  civilization,  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  day.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  for 
honor  to  grow  where  everything  must  give  way 
to  a  single  will.  Goodnatured  weakness  in  an 
emperor  would  not  improve  matters ;  still  less 
conspiracies  of  military  men  ;  and  great  ability  on 
a  throne  seldom  likes  to  part  with  power. 

One  tangible  cause  of  the  pecuniary  corruption 
of  Russia  exists  there,  as  it  did  throughout  Eu- 
rope some  two  centuries  ago,  and  as  it  still  pre- 
vails extensively  on  the  Continent — the  predomi- 
nance of  the  noble  poor. 

The  highest  appointments  in  the  various  public 
offices  are  in  the  hands  of  men  in  the  first  rank ; 
but  the  intermediate  grades,  and  their  name  is  le- 
gion, are  conferred  on  an  anomalous  class,  called 
Chinovniks.  These  men  are  free  by  birth,  and 
would  form  in  other  countries  a  class  of  gentlemen  ; 
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but  as  that  distinction  is  not  recognized  in  Russia, 
they  are,  as  their  name  implies,  attached  to  the  no- 
bility, among  whom  they  hold  the  lowest  rank.  To 
find  employment  for  this  race,  the  public  offices  are 
thronged  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  property  and  are 
miserably  paid,  they  contrive  to  realize  a  sufficient 
income  by  exacting  bribes,  or  extorting  money  for 
services  rendered  through  their  interest  with  their 
superiors,  for  whom  they,  jackal-like,  hunt  down 
the  game,  and  share  the  spoil.  It  can  easily  be 
conceived  that  they  are  not  over-scrupulous,  and 
that  they  contrive  impediments  for  the  purpose  of 
kvying  a  fine  for  their  removal. 

For  this  evil  there  exists  no  remedy  except  in 
opening  up  new  sources  of  enterprise,  and  making 
commerce  more  honorable  :  but  that  must  be  a 
work  of  long  time  ;  and  actual  social  danger  does 
not  much  lie  in  this  direction.  The  serfs  seem 
the  Russian  volcanic  agency  :  and,  indeed,  the 
misery  of  the  poor  is  a  main  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tions that  are  shaking  and  threatening  Europe. 
The  main  remedy  against  serfdom  is  one  that  we 
ought  to  have  adopted  in  the  West  Indies — the 
principle  of  compulsory  manumission  :  it  gives  a 
stimulus  to  abolition,  but  renders  it  gradual,  pre- 
pares the  serf  for  freedom,  and  first  places  the 
best  and  most  industrious  serfs  in  that  position. 
At  present,  owners  do  not  object,  it  seems,  to 
give  serfs  a  sort  of  ticket  of  leave,  for  a  consider- 
ation ;  but  many  refuse  to  sell  the  freedom  ;  some 
agree,  take  the  money,  and  then  refuse  manumis- 
sion— an  infamy  unknown,  we  believe,  out  of 
Russia. 

The  opinions  of  Russian  politics  and  society 
contained  in  Mr.  Thompson's  volume  must  be 
gathered  from  its  pages.  Our  extracts  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  cast.  The  national  corruption  be- 
gins at  the  moment  of  landing.  By  an  accident 
the  police-officer  with  the  passengers'  passports 
had  been  left  on  board  the  large  steamer,  and  they 
were  all  marched  off  in  durance  till  he  arrived. 

PASSPORTS    AND    OFFICIALS. 

Our  fate  was  at  length  decided  ;  having  no  pass- 
ports, we  were  marched  off  under  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers, and  locked  up  in  a  large,  comfortless  ware- 
house. It  was  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  we  had  not 
broken  our  fast ;  and  we  were  denied  any  refresh- 
ment, and  even  the  means  of  communicating  with 
our  friends  :  resistance,  therefore,  was  loudly  talked 
of  as  time  grew  on.  I  declined  joining'  in  the 
scheme,  knowing  from  past  experience  the  means 
of  effecting  a  quiet  escape ;  which  I  accomplished 
at  six,  P.  M.,  after  eight  hours'  confinement.  A 
silver  rouble  placed  in  my  snuff-box  was  too  tempt- 
mg  a  pinch  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  to  be  re- 
fused, and  I  was  at  liberty  in  a  moment.  At  ten 
o'clock  at  night  the  passports  arrived,  and  I  went 
to  claim  mine  :  but  the  same  difficulty  was  offered 
to  my  entrance  as  there  had  been  before  to  my  exit. 
The  officer  in  command,  seeing  me,  at  once  accosted 
me,  "  Monsieur,  oxl  avez  vous  ete  1  Je  ne  vous  ai 
pas  trouve  tantot."  "  Moi !  nullepart,"  replied  I 
laughing.  "  Mais,  badinage  ^apart,  il  faut  me  le 
dire,  n'est  ce  pas  vous  vous  etes  echappe?  Com- 
ment I'avez  vous  fait?  on  vous  a  aide?"  ''Pour 
5a  je  suis  franc  magon,  et  garde  bien  mon  secret ; 
mais  je  vous  dit  en  confiance  que  je  me  suis  sauv6 


par  mes  talents  et  par  mes  talons."  "  Tr^s-bien ! 
mais  vous  avez  donne  un  rouble  d 'argent  au  Ser- 
jeant la  has."  "  Comment  savez  vous  cela?"  "Oh! 
je  le  sais  bien  moi,"  replied  he,  tapping  his  pocket 
at  the  same  time.  I  took  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and 
found  that  on  missing  me  he  had  taxed  the  sergeant 
with  having  received  a  bribe,  and  had  coolly  trans- 
ferred the  douceur  to  his  own  pocket. 

BOOKS    IN    RUSSIA. 

The  law  of  the  censorship  is  very  severe,  and 
works  of  certain  descriptions  are  strictly  prohibited  ; 
among  which  historians  of  revolutions  stand  first. 
The  case  of  books  I  took  with  me  contained  several 
of  that  character,  and  I  was  naturally  anxious  not 
to  be  deprived  of  them.  They  might  have  been 
crammed  with  treason,  and  I  should  have  had  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  for  a  ten-rouble  note,  applied  in  the  right 
quarter,  brought  the  box  to  my  door  without  a  nail 
having  been  disturbed.  The  ignorance  in  this  de- 
partment must  be  very  gross,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
been  told,  that  a  book  professing  to  treat  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  detained  as 
being  of  a  dangerous  tendency. 

WITNESSES    IN    RUSSIA. 

As  the  means  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses are  unknown  in  Russia  excepting  by  keeping 
them  secure,  persons  whose  testimony  is  required 
are  actually  confined  till  their  services  are  required. 
Now,  to  brave  imprisonment,  even  in  furtherance 
of  the  ends  of  justice,  is  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  patriotism  ;  hence  a  tumult  in  the  street,  or  a 
crime  committed  on  the  highway,  is  the  signal  for 
every  passenger  to  fly  in  a  contrary  direction,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  duty  of  giving  evidence,  which 
in  other  countries  strengthens  the  arm  of  justice. 
Thus,  humanity  suffers  by  this  iniquitous  abuse  of 
arbitrary  power ;  since  to  witness  a  transaction  is 
equivalent  to  being  particeps  criminis ;  and,  further, 
to  render  assistance  in  cases  of  accident,  illness,  or 
sudden  death  in  the  street,  involves  the  humane 
person  in  the  most  dangerous  responsibility  ;  for  a 
person  found  with  a  corpse  must  account  for  the 
death,  and  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  which 
his  presence  inevitably  attaches  to  him.  Ignorance, 
besotted  ignorance,  increases  that  hardness  of  heart 
and  apathy  to  suffering  which  this  dreadful  regula- 
tion has  made  habitual  to  every  Russian.  A  few 
days  since,  as  I  was  walking  through  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  a  respectably-dressed  man  before 
me  staggered  and  fell.  Like  the  Levite  in  the  par- 
able, I,  with  the  other  passengers,  "  passed  by  on 
the  other  side;"  but  I  stood  at  a  distance  and 
watched  the  result.  I  saw  as  I  passed  the  man, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  apoplexy,  and  that  with  immedi- 
ate attention  he  might  prorbably  have  recovered  ;  but 
no — in  opposition  to  the  commonest  dictates  of  rea- 
son, an  inferior  policeman,  who  was  attracted  to  the 
spot,  not  daring  to  act  without  the  authority  of  his 
superior,  threw  a  cloth  over  the  man's  face,  and 
left  him  to  perish  by  suffocation  while  he  went  for 
help.  The  delay,  to  say  nothing  of  the  application 
of  the  cloth,  was  fatal. 

A    RUSSIAN    CLUB. 

The  club  originally  established  by  the  English, 
and  still  distinguished  by  their  name,  is  principally 
composed  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  and  the  most 
influential  people  ;  and  admission  is  difficult,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  number  of  candidates,  who  are 
elected  by  ballot  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 
Tchernicheff,  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  highly 
unpopular,  on  his  name  being  put  up  was  black- 
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balled  by  so  laro:e  a  majority  that  the  greatest  con- 
sternation was  created  among  the  balloting  parties, 
who  were  principally  military  men.  It  could  not 
have  been  a  preconcerted  plan,  because  no  man 
would  have  ventured  to  have  breathed  his  intention, 
on  account  of  the  certainty  of  being  betrayed.  The 
consequence  in  this  case,  where  every  name  would 
be  known,  and  retribution  would  certainly  be  meted 
out  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  led  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  :  a  new  ballot  was  de- 
cided on  ;  when,  as  if  to  prove  the  terror  of"  dis- 
cipline," there  was  not  one  black  ball.  By  such 
acts  as  these,  worthy  of  the  vassals  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  the  Russians  rivet  their  own  chains  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  their  own  servility  has 
formed. 

PROSPECTS    BETWEEN    PETERSBURG    AND  MOSCOW. 

The  country  presents  throughout  the  same  me.l- 
anchoiy  aspect  of  interminable  swamp,  studded  with 
plantations  of  abortive  birch  trees  and  thinly-scat- 
tered firs.  The  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  refreshing 
varieties  of  cultivation,  or  well-grown  timber  trees 
with  thick  foHage,  and  encounters  nothing  save  an 
impoverished  soil  and  patches  of  stunted  forest. 
The  very  cattle  are  ill-grown  and  of  a  wretched 
kind  ;  as  if  the  climate  oppressed  the  beasts  in  the 
ratio  that  despotism  tyrannizes  over  the  human  be- 
ings :  indeed,  it  appears  as  if  both  nature  and  gov- 
ernment in  Russia  were  in  league  to  render  existence 
a  hardship.  When  one  reflects  on  the  physical 
source  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  start  to  or- 
ganize such  a  state  of  society,  there  is  no  further 
room  for  astonishment,  unless  it  be  to  find  material 
civilization  so  advanced  among  a  people  so  little 
favored  by  nature. 

The  horizon  seldom  bounds  the  view  of  the  plain, 
as  the  obstacle  of  a  bush  or  fence  on  the  dreary  level 
conceals  miles  of  its  extent,  without  a  rise  or  undu- 
lation to  mark  the  distance  beyond  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  scenery  to  fix  the  memory,  no  bits  of  landscape 
to  gladden  the  eye.  The  Valdai  hills,  among  which 
the  Volga  takes  its  source,  are  of  inconsiderable  ele- 
vation, and  present  no  new  feature  in  the  scene. 

The  signs  of*  population  are  scanty,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  villages,  either  in  the  distance  or  on  the 
main  road,  unfrequent.  The  houses  are  entirely 
wood,  (log-houses,  as  the  Americans  call  them,) 
formed  of^the  rough  stems  of  trees,  with  the  inter- 
stices stutF.id  with  moss  and  lime  ;  but,  uncouth  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  unsightly,  nor  without  some 
pretension  to  a  kind  of  rustic  elegance  ;  the  gable 
is  invariably  made  to  face  the  street,  and  is  edged 
with  a  kind  of  lace- work  of  carved  wood,  often 
painted  in  gay  colors.  And  this  is  a  type  of  the 
national  character;  where  external  display  and 
superficial  effect  mask  sordid  want  and  squalid 
misery,  while  the  absence  of  many  of  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life  proclaim  the  semi-barbarian.  The 
rooms  are  dark,  close,  and  unwholesome,  scantily 
furnished,  and  wanting  the  luxury  of  a  bed.  In  the 
winter,  the  inhabitants  sleep  huddled  up  on  the  top 
of  the  stove  ;  and  in  the  summer  they  either  throw 
themselves  on  the  benches  fixed  round  the  room,  or 
more  frequently  resort  to  an  open  balcony  affixed  to 
the  house,  or  lay  themselves  at  full  length  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  street.  I  have  seen  long 
lines  of  these  sleeping  figures  wrapped  up  in  their 
sheep-skins  in  many  of  the  villages  we  passed,  sunk 
in  so  deep  a  slumber  that  I  have  stepped  over  them 
and  entered  the  hx)uses  without  disturbing  them. 
The  general  aspect  of  these  villages  is  monotonous  ; 
they  consist  invariably  of  two  rows  of  houses  re- 
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moved  to  some  little  distance  from  the  road,  already 
too  wide  ;  and  as  the  distance  from  St.  Petersburg 
increases,  they  look  more  impoverished  and  neg- 
lected. Every  house  is  isolated,  and  surrounded 
with  a  small  wooden  fence,  within  which  a  variety 
of  domestic  offices  are  grouped  ;  this  gives  them 
an  air  of  comfort  and  ease,  which  in  truth  they  are 
far  from  actually  possessing.  But,  however  poor 
the  people,  there  is  no  house  where  the  samavar  is 
not  to  be  found,  nor  where  the  peasant  will  not  fur- 
nish you  with  tea  for  a  trifling  consideration. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

1.  The  Prose  Writers  of  America.    By  Rufus  W. 

Griswold.     Bentley. 

2.  The  Statesmen  of  America  in  1846.    By  Sarah 

Mytton  Maury.     Longmans. 

American  literature,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rufus 
Griswold,  has  not  received  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  English  public ;  who 
remain  in  half-wilful  ignorance  of  its  merits,  its 
progress,  and  in  particular  its  growing  national- 
ity. To  draw  our  attention  to  these  things,  Mr. 
Griswold  has  made  a  collection  of  choice  passages 
from  the  most  meritorious  American  prose  writings, 
which  he  publishes,  that  they  may  speak  for 
themselves,  without  any  comment  on  his  part, 
excepting  a  brief  flourish  of  trumpets  somewhat 
formally  styled  a  biographical  memoir,  at  the 
entrance  of  each  fresh  personage  upon  the  stage. 
The  body  of  the  work  before  us,  therefore,  forms 
a  sort  of  cyclopcedia  of  American  literature ;  an 
accumulation  so  extensive  and  so  miscellaneous 
that  a  reviewer  may  very  well  be  excused  from  a 
detailed  examination  and  commentary.  But,  in 
a  preliminary  essay,  Mr.  Griswold  enters  into  a  full 
discussion  of  the  general  state  and  prospects  of 
his  native  literature  ;  and  this  portion  of  the  work 
is  suggestive  of  much  reflection. 

Mr.  Griswold,  we  may  premise,  is  not  one  of 
those  Americans  who  displease  their  readers,  and 
forfeit  their  credit  at  the  outset,  by  indiscriminate 
and  unbounded  laudation  of  every  product  of  their 
country.  His  tone  is  calm  and  temperate,  and  he 
has  not  shrunk  from  the  disagreeable  duty  of 
pointing  out  the  blemishes  and  failings  of  that 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  the  subject  of  his  eulogy. 
He  lays  his  finger,  though  tenderly,  upon  the 
sores  which  a  less  honest  advocate  would  have 
hidden  out  of  sight.  He  acknowledges,  for  ex- 
ample, that  American  literature  has  sometimes 
been  too  humble  a  candidate  for  popularity  ;  has 
stooped  from  its  lofty  station  as  the  guide  and 
teacher,  to  be  the  flatterer,  of  public  opinion  ;  and 
too  often  silencing  its  own  doubts,  has  contentedly 
been  the  mouthpiece  of  popular  fallacies.  It  is  in 
some  degree  the  same  with  ourselves.  Literature, 
even  in  this  country,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
yet  attained  a  perfect  independence  ;  it  has  only 
changed  patrons.  If  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on 
the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  man  of  taste  who 
affects  the  Maecenas  ;  if  it  does  not  now  hang 
about  the  antechambers  of  the  great,  or  debase 
itself  for  hire  in  dedications ;  if  its  masters  are 
now  more  numerous,  and  less  able  to  act  in  con- 
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cert  for  the  giving  or  taking  away  of  reputations ; 
and  if  the  man  of  letters  may  so  far  stand  more 
erect  and  fearless  than  of  old ;  still,  he  has  mas- 
ters, jealous  and  exacting  masters  too,  though 
affecting  the  posture  of  scholars  ;  and  he  must 
often  see  before  him  the  alternative  of  catering  to 
the  tastes,  in  other  words,  flattering  the  prejudices 
of  the  public,  or  writing  works  that  nobody  will 
read.  America,  in  this  respect,  does  but  follow 
in  our  train  ;  though  it  may  be,  as  public  opinion 
is  more  despotic  and  one-sided  there  than  here,  the 
mischief  is  more  keenly  felt.  Here,  certainly,  the 
diversities  of  party  and  sect  serve  in  some  degree 
— so  long  as  a  writer  has  a  party  at  his  back — as 
safeguards  for  the  independence  of  literature. 

According  to  Mr.  Griswold,  the  ackno wedged 
inferiority,  in  certain  branches,  of  American  to 
English  literature,  is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  law  of  international 
copyright.  The  system  of  legalized  freebooty— ^ 
that  right  of  border-foray — which  enables  an 
American  publisher  to  appropriate  the  labors  of  an 
English  author,  and  defraud  him  of  his  hire,  has 
been,  by  a  most  just  retribution,  the  bane  of 
American  literature.  Thanks  to  this  system, 
authorship  by  profession  is  in  America  a  career, 
if  not  impossible  and  unknown,  at  least  one  to 
which  the  entrance  is  fenced  off  by  diflficulties 
that  must  deter  many  from  venturing  upon  it.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Griswold  speak  with  authority. 

A  short  time  before  Mr.  Washington  Irving  was 
appointed  minister  to  Spain,  he  undertook  to  dis- 
pose of  a  production  of  merit,  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can who  had  not  yet  established  a  commanding 
name  in  the  literary  market,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  the  principal  publishers. 
"  They  even  declined  to  publish  it  at  the  author's 
cost,"  he  says,  "alleging  that  it  was  not  worth 
their  while  to  trouble  themselves  about  native 
works,  of  doubtful  success,  while  they  could  pick 
and  choose  among  the  successful  works  daily  pour- 
ed out  by  the  British  press,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  they  had  nothing  to  fay.''"'  And  not  only  is 
the  American  thus  in  some  degree  excluded  from 
the  audience  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  publishers, 
who  have  a  control  over  many  of  the  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals,  exert  themselves,  in  the  way 
of  their  business,  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  the 
foreigner  whom  they  rob,  and  to  destroy  that  of  the 
home  author  who  aspires  to  a  competition  with 
him. 

This  legalized  piracy,  (continues  Mr.  Griswold,) 
warming  as  he  proceeds,  supported  by  some  sordid 
and  base  arguments,  keeps  the  criminal  courts 
busy  ;  makes  divorce  committees  in  the  legislature 
standing  instead  of  special ;  every  year  yields  abun- 
dant harvests  of  profligate  sons  and  daughters  ; 
and  inspires  a  growing  contempt  for  our  plain  re- 
publican forms  and  institutions.  Injurious  as  it  is 
to  the  foreign  author,  it  is  more  so  to  the  American, 
and  it  falls  with  heaviest  weight  upon  the  people  at 
large,  whom  it  deprives  of  that  nationaUty  of 
feeling  which  is  among  the  first  and  most  power- 
ful incentives  to  every  kind  of  greatness. — Ameri- 
can Prose  Writers,  p.  8. 

Let  us  be  careful,  however,  not  to  damage  our 
argument  by  overstating  it.  Injurious  as  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  present  system,  by  spoiling  the 


market  for  native  American  productions,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  circumstance  will  ever  stifle 
or  silence  the  voice  of  true  genius,  or  rob  Ameri- 
ca of  one  work  of  supreme  and  transcendent 
merit.  High  and  rare  powers  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing owe  no  fealty  to  publishers,  are  not  the  ser- 
vants of  the  market,  do  not  bloom  or  fade  at  the 
bidding  of  the  book-trade,  and  ask  no  international 
copyright  for  their  protection.  The  impulse  that 
forces  genius  to  utter  itself  is  far  different  from 
that  which  induces  men  to  work  for  a  livelihood  ; 
and  wherever  that  impulse — that  is,  wherever 
genius — exists,  it  will  make  its  way  through  all 
obstacles,  at  a  pace  which  no  golden  recompense 
can  greatly  hasten,  no  neglect  greatly  retard.  It 
may  be  that  genius  thrives  most  under  difficulty, 
that  *'  singing  birds  should  not  be  fed  too  well ;" 
not,  however,  for  the  reason  commonly  assigned, 
that  it  needs  the  spur  of  hunger  to  keep  it  to  its 
paces  ;  but  because  the  struggle  with  hardship 
strengthens  and  disciplines  the  mental  powers, 
because  the  frosts  of  poverty  prevent  the  mischief 
of  a  too  early  blossoming,  because  the  absence  of 
material  and  sensuous  delights  makes  genius 
cling  the  more  fondly  to  the  delight  it  finds  in  its 
own  utterance.  Again,  it  may  be  that  genius 
thrives  most  in  neglect ;  for  then,  despairing  and 
heedless  of  popularity,  it  seeks  only  to  please  it- 
self, and  is  not  seduced  from  its  own  true  canons 
of  taste  by  any  motive  for  conforming  to  the  less 
pure  tastes  of  the  multitude.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  is  certain  :  if  discouragement  is  not,  to  high 
genius,  a  benefactor,  it  is  no  mortal  enemy  ;  it 
will  put  it  to  the  test,  it  will  make  it  suffer,  but 
will  never  crush  or  silence  it.  "  When  God 
commands,"  says  Milton,  "to  take  the  trumpet, 
and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in 
man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall 
forbear."  But,  though  all  this  be  true,  there  yet 
remains  much  truth  in  Mr.  Griswold's  complaint. 
The  literature  of  a  country  is  not  composed  entire- 
ly, nor  even  principally,  of  the  products  of  high 
genius  ;  it  does  not  depend  on  genius  for  its 
existence  or  utility  ;  and,  if  bound  by  fetters  such 
as  only  genius  has  the  strength  to  break,  literature, 
more  feeble,  may  invoke  the  aid  of  law  to  release 
it.  Great  poets  and  great  thinkers  appear  at  long 
intervals,  and  make  the  times  they  live  in  memora- 
ble for  generations :  they  are  too  few  to  constitute 
at  any  period,  a  current  literature.  The  ordinary 
fruits  of  a  well-trained  understanding — readiness  of 
adaptation,  clearness  of  arrangement,  judgment, 
good  sense,  and  information — are  the  highest 
qualities  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  a  mere 
literary  man,  a  member  of  that  body  whose  accu- 
mulated labors  constitute  a  literature  of  the  day. 
And  when  we  reflect  what  great  things  this  cur- 
rent literature  is  doing  and  has  done  ;  what  a 
power  it  wields  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press  ;  how  it  is  the  true  sovereign  ruler  of  the 
land  ;  how  noble  a  warfare  it  wages  with  error, 
fanaticism,  sordid  neglect,  and  inhumanity  ;  when 
we  see  slavery  abolished,  commerce  liberated, 
religion   rendered   tolerant,  .ignorance  routed,   by 
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the  patient  united  efforts  of  a  current  literature  ; 
■who  shall  deny  that  everything  which  tends  to  the 
fostering,  training,  strengthening,  and  purifying  of 
this  mighty  engine,  is  of  highest  national  concern- 
ment 1  And  certainly  America,  in  thus  cramping 
and  stifling  her  native  literature  by  an  act  of  na- 
tional dishonesty,  uses  a  policy  from  which  herself 
eventually  must  be  the  chief  sufferer.  It  is  no 
conclusive  answer  to  this  reasoning  to  say,  that 
America  has,  unaffected  by  any  law  of  foreign 
eopyright,  the  practical  part  and  net  result  of  all 
literature,  its  application  to  the  business  of  life, 
embodied  in  newspapers  and  political  speeches ; 
and  that  all  beyond  this  is  merely  ornamental,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  nationality.  By 
no  means  :  to  furnish  matter  for  these  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  there  must  first  be  books;  men's 
thoughts  must  first  be  freely  developed,  and  spread 
open  to  their  full  dimensions,  and  in  that  shape 
studied  and  reflected  on,  before  they  can  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  public  mind,  and  produce  practical 
results,  in  that  compendious  and  imperfect  form 
that  alone  is  possible  to  the  pamphleteer.  Be- 
sides, first  principles  and  universal  truths  must  not 
be  sullied  by  intermixture  with  the  fumes  of  party 
spirit,  or  they  can  never  hope  to  gain  general  ac- 
ceptance and  reverence  due.  The  politician  may 
avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  the  political  philos- 
opher, but  the  philosopher  must  never  dip  his  pen 
in  the  gall  of  the  politician.  It  were  equally  far 
from  the  truth  to  say,  that  in  all  that  portion  of 
literature  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics 
there  is  no  scope  for  nationality.  Nationality  is 
a  thing  too  much  interwoven  with  men's  lives,  too 
closely  worked  into  all  their  ways  of  acting,  judg- 
ing, and  thinking,  to  be  put  on  merely  for  the 
political  assembly  or  the  debating-club :  it  makes 
itself  visible  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than 
in  this  very  portion  of  literature  which  we  call 
ornamental.  The  difference  between  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  Frenchman  is  not  more  strongly 
marked  than  the  difference  between  an  English  and 
a  French   novel.     In   politics,  in  morals,  in  reli- 


the   lighter  lit- 
than   any  other 


gion,   the   insinuating    lessons   of 

erature  are   often   more  effectual 

teaching  ;  and  if  a  nation  is  to  be  great,  its  rulers 

should    sedulously    promote  a  healthful    national 

literature.     Herein,  certainly,  the  model  republic 

acts  not  more  ungenerously  than  unwisely. 

We  are  to  consider,  however,  what  things 
American  literature,  hampered  as  it  is,  has  accom- 
plished ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  our  method  must 
be,  first  to  trace  the  several  branches  of  the 
stream,  and  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  each 
department ;  and  afterwards  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  united  current,  and  perhaps  hazard  a  con- 
jecture as  to  its  course  and  destination. 

The  noblest  domain  of  letters,  without  doubt, 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, must  be  that  which  has  reference  to  religion. 
But  since  most,  if  not  all  Christian  sects,  have 
agreed  to  divorce  religion  from  reasoning,  and  ex- 
alt faith  by  debasing  and  contemning  the  under- 
standing, works  of  controversial  divinity,  secluded 


I  of  necessity  from  ethical  and  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, debarred  from  the  free  use  of  argument,  and 
degenerated  into  almost  a  bare  citation  of  texts, 
are  become,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  uninter- 
esting and  unprofitable  reasoning,  and  by  common 
consent  are  left  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of  writ- 
ers and  one  class  of  students.  In  this  field  we 
shall  not  pause  to  inquire  how  the  American  cler- 
gy have  acquitted  themselves. 

In  philosophy,  the  second  in  dignity  if  we  re- 
gard its  subject,  and  the  first,  if  we  regard  the 
powers  of  mind  necessary  for  the  treating  of  it, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Mr.  Griswold's 
book  gives  a  false  and  injurious  impression  of 
American  proficiency.  The  author,  whether  from 
undervaluing  that  which  the  wisest  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  rated  as  the  noblest  employ- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  or  from  believing  the 
study  unpopular  at  the  present  day,  has  not  even 
named  philosophy  as  a  distinct  subject  of  Ameri- 
can prose  writing.  The  few  philosophical  works 
he  deigns  to  notice,  he  distributes  under  the  heads 
of  theology  or  essays — the  latter  with  as  much 
propriety  as  if  we  were  to  place  the  essays  of 
Hume  and  Blanchard  in  the  same  class.  From  so 
ignominious  a  treatment  of  philosophy,  one  natu- 
rally concludes  that  it  must  be  an  object  of  study 
lightly  esteemed  in  America,  or  unsuccessfully 
prosecuted.  We  have  always  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  affinity,  in  this  respect,  between 
the  American  mind  and  the  German,  a  certain 
proneness  to  abstract  speculation,  which,  though 
benumbed  in  the  many  by  the  necessities  and  ten- 
dencies of  a  money-getting  way  of  life,  yet  dis- 
plays itself  wherever  there  is  leisure  and  scholar- 
ship. The  philosophies  of  Germany,  we  believe, 
have  taken  root  far  wider  and  deeper  in  America 
than  in  England.  Transcendentalism  flourishes 
there.  Kant  has  been  twice  translated  into  Amer- 
ican English.  Carlyle  has  more  admirers  across 
the  Atlantic  than  at  home  ;  and,  if  all  this  amounts 
to  no  more,  the  very  diseases  and  extravagancies 
of  philosophy  prove  at  least  its  existence,  not  to 
say  its  diffusion,  among  the  less  cultivated  classes. 
In  no  country  where  philosophical  studies  were  not 
somewhat  popular,  and  carried  to  some  extent, 
could  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Emerson  have  appeared 
as  the  only  American  philosopher  with  whose 
works  we  are  at  all  familiar.  The  boldness,  not 
to  call  it  audacity,  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  the 
tone  in  which  he  propounds  them  ;  the  way  in 
which  he  takes  for  granted,  and  supposes  his 
readers  familiar  with,  the  most  recondite  proposi- 
tions of  an  ideal  philosophy — propositions  the  most 
remote  from  general  acceptance  in  this  country — 
argue  a  high  respect  on  his  part  for  the  philosoph- 
ical attainment  of  his  readers,  a  respect  not  un- 
merited, if  we  may  judge  from  the  popularity  Mr. 
Emerson  is  said  to  enjoy  in  his  own  country. 

This  American  school  of  ideal,  or,  as  it  is  there 
called.  Transcendental  Philosophy,  of  which  Mr, 
Emerson  stands  for  us  as  the  representative,  af- 
fords some  striking  indications  of  a  peculiar  na- 
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tional  spirit  and  turn  of  mind  ;  germs,  perhaps, 
of  that  nationality  which  Mr.  Griswold  so  aspires 
after  ;  and  it  is  under  this  aspect  alone  that  we  are 
at  present  called  upon  to  consider  the  subject. 
One  is  struck  at  first  sight'by  the  great  lengths  to 
which  this  school  carries  the  notion  of  isolation 
and  personal  independence.  Such  a  sentiment, 
perhaps,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  idealism,  and 
would  seem  to  have  actuated  Berkeley  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  who,  marking  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  the  evidence  that  proves  to  every  man  his 
own  existence,  and  that  which  proves  to  him  the  ex- 
istence of  other  beings — magnifying  consciousness 
at  the  expense  of  perception — declare  each  man  to 
be  for  himself  the  centre  of  all  things.  Idealism,  it 
is  clear,  must  thrive  most  in  self-poised  and  self- 
sufficient  natures  ;  the  strong  development  of  social 
feeling  and  human  sympathy  is  hostile  to  it,  as 
carrying  the  mind  abroad  from  itself,  and  instinct- 
ively forcing  it  to  believe  that  other  beings  have 
an  existence  as  real  as  its  own.  We  may  con- 
clude, perhaps,  that  the  prevalence  of  idealism  in 
America  is  one  result  of  the  extreme  notions  that 
prevail  there  concerning  personal  independence. 
And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  since  the  Amer- 
ican idealist  carries  this  favorite  notion  of  man's 
self-poised ness  more  into  practice  than  do  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  same  philosophy  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Emerson,  for  example,  would  have  us  all  conform 
our  behavior  to  this  ideal  theory  ;  and  seems  al- 
most to  forget  that  men  are  naturally  gregarious, 
so  strongly  does  he  feel  that  man  can  stand  alone. 

Hike  (he  says)  that  every  chair  should  be  a 
throne,  and  hold  a  king  :  I  prefer  a  tendency  to 
stateliness  to  an  excess  of  fellowship.  Let  the  in- 
communicable objects  of  nature,  and  the  metaphys- 
ical isolation  of  man,  teach  us  independence.  Let 
us  not  be  too  much  acquainted.  *  *  *  *  We 
should  meet  each  morning  as  from  foreign  countries, 
and,  spending  the  day  together,  should  depart  at 
night  as  into  foreign  countries.  In  all  things  I 
would  have  the  island  of  a  man  inviolate.  Let  us 
sit  apart  as  the  gods,  talking  from  peak  to  peak  all 
round  Olympus.  *  *  *  *  The  height,  the 
deity  of  man,  is  to  be  self-sustained,  to  need  no  gift, 
no  foreign  force.  Society  is  good  when  it  does  not 
violate  me  ;  but  best  when  it  is  likest  to  solitude. 

We  might  notice,  as  another  characteristic  pe- 
culiarity in  the  tone  of  this  philosophy,  a  certain 
hyperbole  of  speech,  a  straining  after  effect,  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  every  doctrine  or  expression  that 
cannot  be  wrenched  into  a  paradox,  which  really 
seems  akin  to  the  Munchausen  vein  of  exaggera- 
tion run  mad,  that  distinguishes  American  humor 
from  all  other  kinds.  But,  as  this  peculiarity  be- 
longs more  or  less  to  every  branch  of  American 
literature,  we  shall  here  pass  it  by,  and  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  one  more  national  trait  in 
this  transcendentalism.  Mr.  Emerson  is  so  great 
a  republican  that  he  would  make  nature  a  repub- 
lican too.  He  maintains  that  all  men,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally,  are  by  nature  of  equal  capacity 
and  altogether  alike  ;  that  every  man  has  within 
him  the  seeds  of  all  genius,  speculative  or  active, 
and  only  needs  the  ripening  beam  of  circumstance 


to  be  a  Shakspeare,  a  Newton,  or  a  Cromwell. 
In  this  doctrine  there  is  no  doubt  a  considerable 
intermixture  of  truth.  He  is  a  very  superficial 
student  of  humanity  who  dwells  entirely  on  the 
peculiarities  and  differences  of  men,  without  pen- 
etrating to  those  properties  which  all  share  in 
common.  Men's  diversity  is  in  great  measure  the 
result  of  mere  extraneous  causes  ;  of  difference  of 
laws  and  institutions,  of  climate  and  mode  of  living, 
of  physical  structure  and  temperament,  and  the 
like.  Men  differ  most  in  those  things  which  are 
of  least  concernment  ;  in  those  which  are  regulated 
by  custom,  in  which  caprice  and  humor  have  free 
play,  over  which  the  bodily  necessities  tyrannize. 
Their  peculiarities  are  most  visible  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  market-place  ;  when  they  are  idle,  or 
busied  in  the  common  journey-work  of  life.  In 
things  that  touch  them  to  the  quick,  all  men  are 
alike.  Let  passions  come  into  play — let  them  be 
touched  by  pity,  struck  down  by  a  great  sorrow, 
or  animated  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm — their  diversi- 
ty vanishes  ;  all  wear  one  will,  and  use  one  com 
mon  language.  The  most  exalted  poetry  speaks 
in  most  familiar  and  household  phrase  to  the  soul 
of  the  meanest  man.  As  tragedy,  which  bids  us 
make  the  sorrows  of  great  hearts  our  own,  is  su- 
perior in  worth  and  dignity  to  comedy,  which  bids 
us  mark  the  follies  of  beings  unlike  ourselves,  so  is 
the  study  of  man's  common  nature  belter  worth 
otir  following  than  the  study  of  men's  peculiarities. 
Still,  when  all  this  is  allowed  for,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  order  of  the  creation,  as  regards 
the  soul  and  intellect  of  man,  is  an  aristocratic 
order  ;  that,  as  all  the  inferior  creatures,  from  the 
reptile  to  the  elephant,  occupy  a  regular  ascending 
scale,  so  do  the  natures  of  men  ;  and  we  suspect 
that  Mr.  Emerson's  faith  in  man's  natural  equality 
is  in  some  measure  the  insensible  product  of  his 
doctrine  of  political  equality  ;  a  doctrine,  however, 
which  rests  upon  a  very  different  basis,  for  in- 
feriority of  intellect  is  not  a  reason  for  permitting 
the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  but  a  reason  for 
securing  to  the  weak  the  protection  of  the  law 

From  philosophy  we  turn  to  history.  In  this 
department  of  letters,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  America  should  have  displayed  great  proficien 
cy.  Cut  off  by  the  ocean  from  an  interest  in  the 
movements  and  destinies  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
revolution  from  an  interest  in  her  own  past  and 
that  of  the  mother  country,  modern  history,  that 
portion  which  most  nearly  concerns  and  interests 
ourselves,  has,  to  America,  become  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  Her  own  gigantic  form  of  civil 
ization  is  altogether  so  unlike  any  that  has  yet  come 
to  maturity,  that  its  ultimate  development  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  and  our  conjectures  can  scarcely  be 
assisted  by  any  precedents  which  history  furnishes, 
The  study  of  history  must  naturally  flourish  mosl 
where  it  is  most  useful  ;  in  states  surrounded 
powerful  neighbors,  whose  policy  has  to 
watched  ;  in  times  when  revolutions  appear 
minent,  when  dynastic  changes,  and  the  gran^ 
movements  that  history  chronicles,  fill  the  mini 
and  agitate  the  passions  of  men  ;  in  England,  u 
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oer  the  Stuarts  ;  in  France,  at  present.  Ameri- 
cans may  reasonably  wish  the  time  to  be  far  dis- 
tant when  history  shall  be  studied  with  avidity  by 
themselves.  However,  when  this  is  taken  into 
the  account,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  his- 
torical literature  of  America  is  very  creditable. 
The  names  of  Prescott  and  Bancroft  redeem  their 
country  from  the  reproach  of  barrenness  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Prescott  has  been  so  recently  before 
the  public,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  do 
more  than  simply  to  express  our  sense  of  his 
merit,  as  a  spirited  and  dramatic  narrator,  a  per- 
spicuous and  elegant  writer,  who  has  enriched  the 
scantily-furnished  shelf  of  histories  in  the  English 
tongue  with  two  or  three  volumes  that  posterity 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  With  Mr.  Bancroft's 
"  History  of  the  United  States"  we  are  little 
familiar,  and  can  neither  verify  nor  gainsay  the 
judgment  which  Mr.  Griswold  passes  upon  it,  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States  " 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age, 
stamped  more  plainly  with  its  essential  character 
than  any  other  of  a  similar  sort  that  has  been  writ- 
ten. The  subject  of  the  birth  and  early  experiences 
of  a  radically  new  and  thoroughly  independent  na- 
tion has  a  deep  philosophical  interest,  which,  to  the 
historian,  is  instead  of  that  dramatic  attraction,  of 
which  the  few  incidents  in  the  progress  of  many 
small  communities,  scattered  over  a  continent,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  all  dependent  on  a  for- 
eign power,  are  necessarily  destitute.  This  Mr. 
Bancroft  perceives  ;  and  entering  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  becomes  insensibly  the  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  invalidates  his 
testimony.  He  suffers  too  much  "  his  passion  to 
instruct  his  reason."  He  is  more  mastered  by  his 
subject  than  himself  master  of  it.  Liberty  with 
him  is  not  the  result  of  an  analytical  process,  but 
the  basis  of  his  work,  and  he  builds  upon  it  synthet- 
ically. 

When  Mr.  Bancroft  commenced  his  labors,  the 
very  valuable  but  incomplete  history  by  Judge 
Marshall,  was  the  only  work  on  the  subject,  by  a 
native  author,  that  was  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Grahame's  faithful  history  of  the  colonization,  and 
4he  brilliant  account  of  the  revolution  by  Botla, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  histories  of  the 
country  for  their  respective  periods.  This  fact 
alone  was  sufficient  to  guide  an  American  historian 
in  the  choice  of  his  theme,  had  he  been  less  deeply 
imbued  than  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the  principles  which 
our  history  illustrates. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  some  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's opinions,  there  are,  in  the  volumes  he  has 
published,  no  signs  of  a  superficial  study  of  events. 
His  narrative  is  based  on  cotemporary  documents, 
and  he  has  shown  remarkable  patience  in  collecting, 
and  in  assorting,  comparing,  and  arranging  them. 
In  this  respect  his  work  is  singularly  faithful.  In 
regard  to  the  character  and  adventures  of  many  of 
the  early  discoverers,  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  founders  of  several  of  the  States,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities and  influences  of  the  various  classes  of 
colonists,  the  details  are  full,  and  the  reflections  em- 
inently philosophical.  The  languages,  religions, 
and  rural  and  warlike  customs  of  the  Indians,  are 
also  treated  in  a  manner  that  evinces  much  research 
and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Bancroft's  style  is  elaborate, 
scholarly,  and  forcible,  though  sometimes  not  with- 


out a  visible  effort  at  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  dignity  of  phrase  that  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  subject  matter.  It  lacks  the  delightful 
ease  and  uniform  proportion  which  mark  the  diction 
of  Prescott.— Prose  Writers  of  America,  p.  405. 

If  historical  literature,  in  so  young  a  nation  as 
the  United  States,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
greatly  to  flourish  ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  same 
youth^lness,  coupled  with  democratic  institutions, 
imparts  a  great  prominence  to  that  portion  of  letters 
which  has  reference  to  "  history  in  the  making," 
i.  e.  politics.  "Oratory,  or  public  speaking," 
says  Mrs.  Maury,  in  her  recent  work,*  "  may  be 
considered  at  the  present  moment  as  constituting, 
not  only  the  best  and  most  exalted,  but  the  vital 
and  essential  portion  of  American  literature." 
And  certainly,  if  we  consider  how  much  more  im- 
portant a  part  oratory  plays  across  the  Atlantic 
than  at  home ;  how  keen  an  interest,  almost 
amounting  to  a  disease  and  frenzy,  almost  every 
American  takes  in  politics  ;  and  how  the  excite- 
ment is  kept  alive  by  elections,  public  meetings, 
anniversary  festivals,  and  occasions  of  speech-mak- 
ing almost  unintermittent  ;  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  oratory  must  be  as  important  a  branch 
of  letters  (if  we  may  call  it  so)  among  the  Ameri- 
cans as  it  ever  was  with  the  Athenians.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  be  cultivated 
with  the  same  success. 

To  estimate  the  merits  of  Transatlantic  oratory, 
abundant  materials  have  within  the  last  year  or 
two  been  placed  within  our  reach.  Besides  all 
that  Mr.  Griswold  has  written  and  quoted  on  the 
subject,  there  is  a  collection  of  choice  passages 
and  beauties  of  modern  American  rhetoric,  selected 
with  taste,  in  Mrs.  Maury's  "  Statesmen  of  Amer- 
ica,"— a  work  whose  merits  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  buried  under  the  unpopularity  of  cer- 
tain tenets,  very  prominently  put  forward  and  en- 
ergetically maintained  by  the  authoress,  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  and  Catholicism.  That  the 
"  Statesmen  of  America"  should  have  been  se- 
verely criticized  at  the  time  of  its  appearing,  does 
not  surprise  us  ;  though  there  were  one  or  two 
coarse  and  ungenerous  attacks  upon  it  that  did  no 
credit  to  the  writers  ;  for  it  requires  a  rare  mental 
integrity  at  once  strongly  to  dissent  from  an 
author's  doctrines,  to  hold  them  pernicious  and 
desire  to  check  their  diffusion,  and  at  the  same 
time,  not  merely  to  abstain  from  unfair  weapons 
and  methods  of  attack,  but  also  frankly  to  ac- 
knowledge and  do  justice  to  the  ability  with  which 
those  doctrines  have  been  supported.  We  regret, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Maury's  Puseyite  and  pro- 
slavery  opinions  should  have  been  the  means  of 
materially  detracting  from  the  usefulness  of  a  book 
which  is  written  with  much  spirit,  in  a  style  of 
remarkable  purity  and  elegance,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  a  refined  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  which 
has  at  least  this  merit,  the  only  one  perhaps  that 
is  strictly  germane  to  the  present  occasion — that 
it  furnishes  materials,  not  previously  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  for  appreciating  American  oratory. 
*  *<  An  Englishwoman  in  America." 
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From  the  perusal  of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric 
we  rise  with  feelings,  on  the  whole,  of  disappoint- 
ment. We  expected  to  find  a  marked  superiority 
over  parallel  passages  from  speeches  in  our  own 
House  of  Commons ;  such  as  should  correspond 
to  the  mental  superiority  of  men,  freely  chosen 
from,  and  by,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
who  for  the  most  part  owe  their  position  to  their 
own  talents  and  exertions,  over  men  placed  in 
their  seats  by  the  accidents  of  birth,  or  fortune,  or 
connection.  In  this  country,  political  eloquence  is 
confessedly  at  a  low  ebb.  The  general  indiffer- 
ence to  party-politics,  which  men  begin  to  look 
upon  as  a  mere  scramble  for  place  ;  the  practical 
and  somewhat  cold  temperament  of  the  English 
people ;  and  the  aristocratic  prejudices  which  nar- 
row the  field  of  political  competition,  are  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  The  best  speeches  of  our 
greatest  orators  are  with  difficulty  read,  and  make 
but  a  feeble  impression,  even  while  the  subject- 
matter  of  them  retains  its  freshness.  None  of  our 
statesmen  can  expect  that,  like  Burke  or  Chat- 
ham, his  words  will  live  after  him,  and  be  studied 
when  the  occasion  that  drew  them  forth  shall  be 
forgotten,  for  their  wisdom  or  their  eloquence. 
The  interest  of  the  subjects  is  not  more  short-lived 
and  transient  than  is  the  oratory  itself :  it  is  not 
amber  that  encrusts  these  straws.  But  we  are 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  America.  Webster,  indeed,  is 
masculine  and  impressive  ;  Clay,  persuasive,  win- 
ning, and  pathetic ;  Calhoun,  philosophic :  all 
three  speak  like  men  of  talents  and  information, 
but  an  air  of  common-place  is  upon  even  these, 
the  princes  of  American  rhetoric.  As  foreigners, 
we  can  pronounce  with  the  impartiality  of  pos- 
terity. Divested  of  interest  in  the  subjects,  we 
should  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  manner  in 
which  these  speakers  handle  them  is  such  as  will 
bear  the  touch  of  time ;  and  the  insupportable 
weariness  with  which  we  read,  proves,  we  think, 
that  it  will  not. 

The  fact  is,  public  speaking,  fer  more  than  any 
branch  of  closet  literature,  requires  for  its  devel- 
opment a  correspondence  between  the  taste  and 
temperament  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  auditory. 
An  author  in  his  library  can  despise  and  forget 
the  tastes  of  the  day,  and  imagine  himself  the  co- 
temporary  of  Plato,  or  Cicero,  or  Bacon,  and  tune 
his  mind  to  their  pitch,  and  write  with  weight  and 
gravity,  as  addressing  himself  to  hearers  "fit 
though  few."  In  the  court-house  or  the  senate, 
the  powerful  influence  of  man's  presence  puts  such 
thoughts  to  flight :  the  speaker  is  forced  to  bring 
his  mind  into  contact  with  those  that  he  addresses  ; 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience  ;  and,  if  he 
cannot  raise  their  tempers  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
own,  his  must  sink  to  theirs.  Erskine,  it  is 
well  known,  could  not  speak  with  effect  if  any  one 
of  his  jurymen  remained  stolid  and  unmoved. 
And,  if  eloquence  is  cold  and  tame  with  a  phleg- 
matic audience,  with  an  uncultivated  audience, 
greedy  of  coarse  food  and  strong  excitement,  de- 
void of  the  mental  temperance  that  with  an  Athe- 


nian was  an  instinct,  and  with  an  Englishman  is 
the  result  of  breeding — with  such  an  audience 
eloquence  must  needs  grow  meretricious,  and  sink 
into  rant  and  fustian.  This,  we  fear,  seems  the 
Charybdis  of  American  rhetoric. 

Eloquence,  we  are  persuaded,  will  never  flour- 
ish in  America  or  at  home,  so  long  as  the  public 
taste  is  infantile  enough  to  measure  the  value  of 
a  speech  by  the  hours  it  occupies,  and  to  exalt 
copiousness  and  fertility  to  the  absolute  disregard 
of  conciseness.  The  efficacy  and  value  of  com- 
pression can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  common 
air  we  beat  aside  with  our  breath,  compressed,  has 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  and  will  rend  the  solid 
rock  ;  and  so  it  is  with  language.  A  gentle  stream 
of  persuasiveness  may  flow  through  the  mind  and 
leave  no  sediment ;  let  it  come  at  a  blow,  as  a 
cataract,  and  it  sweeps  all  before  it.  It  is  by  this 
magnificent  compression  that  Cicero  confounds 
Catiline,  and  Demosthenes  overwhelms -^schines ; 
by  this  that  Mark  Antony,  as  Shakspeare  makes 
him  speak,  carries  the  heart  away  with  a  bad 
cause  ;  by  this  that  Lady  Macbeth  makes  us,  for 
the  moment,  sympathize  with  murder.  The  lan- 
guage of  strong  passion  is  always  terse  and  com- 
pressed ;  genuine  conviction  uses  few  words  ;  there 
is  something  of  artifice  and  dishonesty  in  a  long 
speech.  No  argument  is  worth  using,  because 
none  can  make  a  deep  impression,  that  does  not 
bear  to  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence.  Our  mar- 
shalling of  speeches,  essays,  and  books,  according 
to  their  length — deeming  that  a  great  work  which 
covers  a  great  space;  this  "inordinate  appetite 
for  printed  paper,"  which  devours  so  much  and  so 
indiscriminately  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  fairly 
tasting  anything  ;  is  pernicious  to  all  kinds  of  lit- 
erature, but  fatal  to  oratory.  The  writer  who 
aims  at  perfection,  is  forced  to  dread  popularity 
and  steer  wide  of  it ;  the  orator,  who  must  court 
popularity,  is  forced  to  renounce  the  pursuit  of 
genuine  and  lasting  excellence. 

From  the  troubled  waters  of  politics,  we  move 
onward  to  more  tranquil  regions.  In  jurispru- 
dence, America  undoubtedly  has  done  much  that 
is  admirable.  No  English  law-book,  we  have 
understood,  can  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
Judge  Story's  Commentaries — works  which  even 
in  this  country  are  much  studied,  and  often  refer- 
red to  as  authorities.  The  philosophical  spirit  in 
which  these  books  are  written,  the  perpetual  re- 
currence to  first  principles,  the  absence  of  a  petty 
technicality,  contrast  very  favorably  with  some  of 
the  most  admired  productions  of  English  lawyers. 
American  law  would  seem  to  be  less  the  slave  of 
precedent  than  the  English  ;  a  circumstance  no 
doubt  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  diversity 
of  laws  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  which, 
necessarily  bringing  an  American  lawyer,  acquaint- 
ed with  several  systems  of  legislation,  alike  ia 
their  first  principles,  yet  diverging  in  particulars 
of  practice,  forces  upon  him  a  perpetual  attention 
to  the  distinction,  so  often  lost  sight  of  by  English 
lawyers,  between  fundamentals  and  details.  Juris- 
prudence, however,  is  a  subject  that  hardly  claims 
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our  notice,  since  it  seems  improper  to  treat  it  as  a 
branch  of  literature. 

The  same  thinj  may  be  said  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  Mr.  Griswold  likewise  descants 
upon.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  extract- 
ing what  appears  to  us  a  judicious  observation  on 
the  subject. 

The  cultivation  of  purely  mechanical  and  natu- 
ral science  has  been  carried  much  too  far  in  this 
country,  or  rather  has  been  made  too  exclusive  and 
absorbinnr.    It  is  not  the  highest  science,  for  it  con- 

',  cerns  only  that  which  is  around  us — which  is  alto- 
gether outward.  Man  is  greater  than  the  world 
of  nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  just  as  clearly 
must  the  science  of  man,  the  philosophy  of  his 

,  moral  and  intellectual  being,  rank  far  above  that  of 
the  soulless  creation  which  was  made  to  minister 
to  his  wants.  When,  therefore,  this  lower  science 
80  draws  to  itself  the  life  of  any  age  as  to  dispar- 
age and  shut  out  the  higher,  it  works  to  the  well- 
being  of  that  age  an  injury. — p.  26. 

Passing  over  the  small  wares  of  literature,  as 
pamphlets,  review  articles,  essays  on  manners, 
and  fugitive  pieces,  serious  or  humorous,  in  which 
matters  it  may  be  that  America  neither  can  nor 
cares  to  compete  with  the  mother  country,  there 
only  remains  for  our  notice  the  region  of  fiction. 
Considering  how  highly  it  is  the  fashion  to  prize 
this  branch  of  letters,  it  may  seem  improper  to 
place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Undoubtedly, 
one  or  two  great  works  in  this  department  seem 
to  prove  that  novel  writing  may  be  used  as  the 
medium  for  conveying  almost  all  the  lessons  that 
formerly  were  only  to  be  learnt  from  the  philoso- 
pher or  the  poet.  The  essential  part  of  philoso- 
phy is  its  teaching  us  new  truths  concerning  our 
own  nature ;  and  whether  this  be  done  by  a  didac- 
tic treatise  or  in  the  form  of  narrative,  matters  lit- 
tle :  the  young  and  indolent  may  prefer  the  more 
entertaining  method,  while  graver  minds  will  be 
for  the  more  direct,  complete,  and  systematic ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  is  the  same  for  both. 
The  essential  part  of  poetry,  again,  is  certainly 
not  the  versification  ;  that — except  so  far  as  the 
dwelling  upon  the  thoughts  which  it  requires,  or 
the  delight  which  it  inspires,  may  react  upon  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  and  stimulate  it  to  loftier  flights 
— is  but  a  form  and  accident  of  poetry.  The 
essence  of  poetry,  whatever  it  be — for  it  is  a  thing 
hard  to  define — may,  and  often  does,  exist  in  con- 
junction with  the  form  of  prose  narration.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  that  some  of  Mr. 
Dickens'  works,  for  instance,  contain  much  poe- 
try. Considering,  then,  that  a  novel  may  be  a 
philosophy,  that  it  may  be  an  epic,  it  seems  hard 
to  treat  this  as  the  lowest  species  of  composition. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  in  assigning  rank  to  any  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous class  of  things,  we  must  be  guided, 
not  by  its  possibilities,  but  by  its  ordinary  and  av- 
erage products ;  and,  viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light,  novel  writing,  a  field  that  lies  open  to  all, 
and  whose  fruits  may  be  gathered  with  less  of 
labor  and  previous  tillage  than  any  other  kind,  is 
80  overrun  with  the  poorer  sort  of  laborers,  that 


it  seems  impossible  to  set  much  store  by  it.  The 
first  and  obvious  business  of  the  novelist  is,  to  tell 
an  amusing  or  interesting  story  ;  this  alone  is  his 
peculiar  province  ;  and  if  certain  gifted  minds 
have  embellished  and  dignified  this  task  with  jew- 
els borrowed  from  the  wardrobe  of  poetry  or  phi- 
losophy, it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  so  doing 
they  have  wandered  out  of  their  sphere,  and  ceased  to 
bo  mere  novelists.  Now,  without  being  ungrateful 
to  those  who  tell  us  interesting  stories — nay,  while 
acknowledging  that  to  be  thus  carried  out  of  our- 
selves may  sometimes  be  useful  and  improving, 
we  must  still  maintain  that  the  story-teller  is  not 
our  best  and  most  honorable  preceptor.  We  value 
one  original  reflection  above  twenty  original  tales, 
as  well  for  its  intrinsic  usefulness  as  for  the  power 
of  mind  which  it  evinces.  Novel  writing,  then, 
whether  we  consider  its  ordinary  fruits,  or  its  dis- 
tinctive end  and  purpose,  must,  as  compared  with 
other  departments  of  letters,  rank  low. 

Of  American  laborers  in  this  field,  two  only 
can  be  said  to  have  an  European  reputation — 
Washington  Irving  and  Cooper.  The  author  of 
the  "  Sketch  Book,"  whom  Hazlitt  contemptu- 
ously calls  "  a  mere  filagree  man,"  frequently 
pleases  by  touches  of  quaint  humor  and  a  natural 
sentiment  at  times  bordering  on  the  pathetic.  Of 
Cooper's  earlier  works  we  have  a  grateful  remem- 
brance, which  a  maturer  judgment  strives  against 
in  vain.  Mr.  Cooper  has  in  a  high  degree,  we 
think,  two  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  his  writings  affect  the  imagination  like  pic- 
tures, and  he  has  the  rare  art  of  carrying  the 
reader's  attention  forward  with  a  lively  and  vigor- 
ous movement  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
judgment  is  the  slave  of  prejudice,  his  moralizing 
very  common-place,  and  we  read  without  growing 
the  better  or  the  wiser.  As  for  the  illustrious 
obscure  whose  names  have  not  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  must  suffice  to  notice  their  existence  in  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Griswold 's  book  : — 

The  field  of  romantic  fiction  has  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  been  thronged  with  laborers.  I  do  not 
know  how  large  the  national  stock  may  be,  but  I 
have  in  my  own  library  more  than  seven  hundred 
volumes  of  novels,  tales,  and  romances,  by  Amer- 
ican writers.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are  of  so 
poor  a  sort  as  to  be  undeserving  of  a  place  in  any 
general  collection  of  our  literature.  Altogether 
they  are  not  below  the  average  of  English  novels 
for  this  present  century  ;  and  the  proportion  which 
is  marked  by  a  genuine  originality  of  manner,  pur- 
pose, and  feeling,  is  much  larger  than  they  who 
have  not  read  them  are  aware. — p.  28. 

Having  thus  glanced  through  the  several  de- 
partments of  American  literature,  we  have  but  a 
few  words  to  say  on  its  aspect,  considered  as  a 
whole.  We  find  in  it  two  conflicting  tendencies. 
The  one,  setting  up  foreign  standards  of  excellence, 
imitating  with  exaggeration  the  prominent  features 
of  English  literature,  careful  above  all  things  to  shun 
extravagance,  leads  writers,  in  their  admiration  of 
precision  and  elegance,  to  the  verge  of  tameness. 
The  other,  which  seems  the  natural  expression  of 
the  i\.merican  character,  is  a  tendency  to  admire 
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all  that  is  high-flown  and  energetic  ;  and  hence  to 
run   occasionally  into   an  "  Ercles'   vein,"    more 
amusing  than    edifying.      This    latter    tendency, 
with  all  its  dangers,  appears  to  us  the  more  native, 
spontaneous,  and  likely  to  thrive  ;  and  we  must 
look  to  this  as  the  germ  of  a  true  American  liter- 
ature.   We  are  to  recollect  that  America  has  some 
predominance  of  Irish  blood  in  its  veins  ;   and  even 
were  it  not  so,  every  people,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  development,  possess  more  of  enthusiasm 
than   refined    taste.      An  ^schylus  niust  always 
precede  an  Euripides.     And,  though  it  is  true  that 
America  is  open  to  all  the  influences  of  Europe, 
and  has  the  means  of  imbibing  the  most  modern 
fashions  as  they  spring  up,  in  literature,  as  in  other 
things,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  her  native 
literature  must  go  through  the  process  of  a  growth 
from  the  first  bud.      The  literature  of  every  inde- 
pendent nation,  it  would  seem,  is  so  bound  up  with 
all  its  national  peculiarities,  that  it  must  have  a 
root  of  its  own  ;  and  though  it  may  emulate  the 
full-grown  plants  around  it,  and  spring  up  the  faster 
for  their  shelter,  and  be  enriched  by  the  drippings 
from  their  sprays,  yet  must  it  derive  its  sustenance 
from  its  native  soil.     In  England,  the  necessity 
for  such  an  internal  development,  gradually  pro- 
ceeding from  a  crude  and  feeble  infancy,  has  not 
been  obviated  by  the  continual  presence  of  classic 
models,  though  made  the  chief  study  of  our  youth. 
In  America,  the  masterpieces  of  modern  English 
letters  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  the  literature  of  the  land, 
than  have  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  Xenophon  over 
ours ;  though  the  language  be  the  same,  the  tone 
of  mind  is  equally  foreign.     The  literature  of  the 
United  States,  then,  must  grow  up  with  the  national 
character  of  the  United  States,  and  its  nature  must 
be  the  counterpart  of  that.     And  as  we  are  not 
disposed  here  to  enter  upon  the  wide  and  perhaps 
insoluble  question.  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States,  and  what  the  national  character? 
— we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  prospects  of  her 
literature   in   obscurity.      At  present   we   discern 
nothing,  whether  in  the  public  acts  of  the  union, 
or  its  literature,  but  the  petulance,  the  crude  ener- 
gies, the  inharmonious  blending  of  strength  and 
weakness,  which  characterize  an  immature  age  ; 
together  with  a  certain  gigantic  expansiveness,  that 
seems  to  promise  one  day  to  outgrow  everything 
European,  and  leave  us  far  behind.     It  would  be 
unreasonable,  then,  to  deduce  an  unfavorable  omen 
for  American  literature  in  times  to  come,  from  the 
comparative  poverty  and  scantiness  of  its  products 
as  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us.         R.  L. 


to  his  ovi^n  temporal  dominions.     But  in  1559,  Paul 
IV.  resolved  to  frame  a  catalogue  on  the  most  rigid 
principles,  and  make  its  observance  universal.    This 
Index  was  arranged  in  three  divisions.    The  first  con- 
tained the  names  of  authors  whose  whole  works  were 
interdicted.  The  second  embraced  the  names  of  those 
authors  some  of  whose  works  only  were  specified  and 
forbidden.    The  third  pointed  out  certain  anonymous 
publications  which  were  unlawful  to  be  read.     To 
which  w^as  added  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  printers 
whose  publications  were  all  forbidden,  no  matter  in 
what  language  they  were  printed,  or  what  subject 
they  treated.    This  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
the  famous  Index  Expurgatorius ,  by  which  Rome  has 
striven  to  reduce  the  world  to  the  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.    The  condemned  books  were  doomed  to  the 
flames ;  and  severe  penalties  were  decreed  against 
those  who  should  neglect  to  give  them  up.    The  pro-  j 
mulgation  of  this  barbarous  decree  spread  consterna-  | 
tion  throughout  Italy ;  but  notwithstanding  the  reluc- 
tance and  hesitation  manifested  in  certain  quarters, 
the  work  of  destroying  heretical  books  commenced 
and  went  bravely  on  in  all  parts  of  that  country 
All  libraries,  public  and  private,  felt  the  expurgating 
progress.    An  immense  number  of  books  were  con- 
sumed.    The  trade  of  the  printers  and  booksellers 
was  ruined.     The  disastrous  effects  were  felt  not 
only  at  Venice,  where  so  many  books  had  for  a 
century  been  published,  but  also  at  Lyons,  at  Gen- 
eva, at  Zurich,  at  Basle,  at  Paris,  at  Leipzic,  and 
at   Frankfort-on-the-Maine.      Not   only  were   the 
books  which  had  been  written  by  Protestants,  and 
by  those  who  were  suspected  of  favoring  the  new 
opinions,  destroyed,  but  even  those  which  contained 
any  notes  or  scholia  written  by  such  persons.     All 
the  works  of  Erasmus,  and  also  the  editions  of  Cyp- 
rian, Jerome,  and  Augustine,  which  he  published, 
were  condemned,  because  they  were  polluted  with 
his  critical  annotations.     Upon  the  death  of  Paul 
IV.  a  new  Index  was  published  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  more  select  and  discriminating. 
It  included  a  great  number  of  Protestant  authors, 
but  it  omitted  some  Popish  ones,  whose  sentiments 
were  so  familiar  to  those  of  the  Protestants  on  cer- 
tain points,  that  they  had  been  put  into  the  first 
Index.     From  this  epoch  commenced  the  barbarous 
practice  of  defacing  and  mutilating  those  portions 
of  certain  works  which  were  considered  worthy  of 
condemnation.     This  was  sometimes  done  by  be- 
smearing the  heretical  page  with  some  black  adhe- 
sive substance,  which  rendered  it  illegible.     Some- 
times the  prohibited  portions  of  a  work  were  covered 
with  prints  taken  from  other  works,  so  as  to  present 
a  most  wonderful  appearance.    Sometimes  the  con- 
demned pages,  or  parts  of  pages,  were  wholly  or 
partially  torn  out. — Dr.  Baird's  Sketches  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy. 


The  First  Index  Expurgatorius. — That  most 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted  monarch ,  Charles  V, ,  has 
the  honor,  or  infamy  rather,  of  being  the  author  of 
the  first  Index  Expurgatorius.  In  the  year  1546 
being  desirous  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions  in  Flanders,  he  directed  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Louvain  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  such  books  as  ought  not  to  be  read  by 
the  people.  Ten  years  later,  this  catalogue  was  by 
an  imperial  decree  much  enlarged.  The  pope  did 
something  of  the  same  sort,  but  only  with  reference 
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In  the  early  part  of  November,  184-,  during 
one  of  those  short  but  violent  gales  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, an  event  took  place  which  is  unhappily  so 
common  on  our  stormy  shores  as  to  create  but  a 
passing  sensation,  unless  circumstances  arise  to 
bring  it  more  immediately  under  our  view.  The 
facts  were  these  : — 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  boat  manned  by  five  of 

the  "  fisher  folk"  of ,  a  father  and  four  sons, 

went  two  or  three  miles  out  to  sea,  in  pursuance 
of  their  constant  occupation  after  the  close  of  the 
herring  season — fishing  for  haddock,  whiting,  &c. 
There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  from  the  north- 
west— but  such  as  these  hardy  men  have  so  fre- 
quently to  encounter,  as  to  be  rendered  often  too 
careless  of  its  danger — and  nothing  appeared  to 
threaten  a  storm.  However,  with  the  sun,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  rose  the  wind  ;  and  with  the 
wind,  in  a  space  of  time  incredibly  short  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it,  rose  the  wild  waves, 
rolling  in  with  a  deafening  sound  upon  the  iron- 
bound  coast,  which  speedily  became  encircled  by  a 
belt  of  white  surf,  reaching  many  yards  out  from 
the  shore,  and  amid  which  it  was  impossible  for  a 
boat  to  live.  The  fishers  perceived  the  change  in 
the  weather,  and  difl^ered  in  opinion  as  to  the 
course  they  should  adopt.  Some  were  for  re- 
maining on  the  open  sea,  where,  unless  the  storm 
became  very  severe,  they  were  in  comparative  safe- 
ty ;  but  the  old  father  and  his  youngest  and  favor- 
ite son  urged  their  immediate  return,  as  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  any  certain  reli- 
ance on  the  various  prognostics,  so  well  known  to 
the  fishers  of  the  coast,  which  seemed  to  announce 
that  the  gale  would  have  but  a  short  duration. 
Their  counsel  carried  the  day,  for  all  loved  and 
respected  their  father  ;  and  the  young  George,  the 
only  one  of  the  brothers  who  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, represented  that  it  was  due  to  the  helpless 
ones  dependent  on  him  to  run  no  avoidable  risk. 
So  the  boat's  head  was  turned  to  land,  and  the  fu- 
rious gale  urged  her  onwards  with  fearful  speed. 
Yet  to  this  the  hardy  men  were  well  accustomed  ; 
and  they  guided  her  safely,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
breaking  waters,  till  they  reached  the  entrance  of 

the  bay  in  which  the  town  of is  situated, 

and  which  by  this  time  presented  an  appalling 
spectacle  indeed  to  those  who  knew  their  only 
chance  of  life  lay  through  those  furious  and  foam- 
ing waters. 

Still  they  held  on  their  course,  and  the  little 
vessel  rode  gallantly  ;  five  minutes  more  of  their 
swift  and  perilous  career,  and  the  harbor  would 
have  been  gained.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
Rapidly  they  neared  a  dark  and  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Vainly  were 
strength,  and  skill,  and  energy  exerted  to  turn  the 
little  vessel  from  the  fearful  barrier  ahead  ;  the 
whole  force  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  its  wildest 
mood,  was  opposed  to  their  eflforts  ;  a  mighty 
wave  carried  them   almost  on  to   the  reef;  and 


as  the  bark  heeled  over  on  the  returning  surge, 
another  and  another  swept  into  her :  one  smoth- 
ered shriek — and  she  is  gone  ! 

Those  on  shore — oh,  with  what  beating  hearts  I 
had  watched  the  gallant  but  unequal  struggle  ;  and 
now  a  wild  scream  arose  from  many  voices,  and 
above  all  was  heard  the  despairing  cry  of  the 
young  wife — so  soon  to  be  a  widow — as  she  sank 
insensible  on  the  shore.  But  the  boat  rises  I — she 
has  righted  !  No  :  she  rises  indeed,  but  keel  up- 
permost ;  and  where  are  they,  so  lately  straining 
every  manly  sinew,  and  flushed  with  the  struggle 
for  dear  life  1  Twice  the  waves  carry  under  the 
devoted  bark  ;  but  she  rises  again  ;  and  oh !  this 
time  there  are  living  forms  clinging  to  her  keel ! 
and  three  strong  men  are  seen  supporting  their 
helpless  and  insensible  old  father.  By  this  time  a 
small  boat,  manned  by  two  noble-hearted  fellows, 
who  have  ventured  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  comrades, 
has  neared  them  ;  the  waves,  too,  seem  pausing; 
to  contemplate  their  work  of  destruction.  There- 
is  a  momentary  lull,  during  which  the  four  men  so 
wonderfully  rescued  are  placed  in  the  little  boat  by 
their  deliverers,  the  old  man  to  all  appearance  a 
corpse.  But  where  is  the  fifth — the  youngest 
born — the  pride  of  his  father's  heart  1  Alas  !  in 
vain  do  the  gallant  fellows  linger  among  the  foam- 
ing breakers  till  every  hope  has  fled,  and  their  own 
imminent  danger  forces  them  from  the  spot.  He 
is  gone  ;  and  when  the  speedily-subsiding  waters 
(for  the  storm  did  not  last  above  four  hours)  per- 
mitted a  search  to  be  made  for  the  boat,  a  corpse 
was  found,  wrapped  in  the  sail  as  in  a  winding- 
sheet.  He  had  evidently  made  a  gallant  struggle 
for  life  ;  for  a  clasp-knife  was  found  clenched  in 
his  dying  grasp,  and  the  sail  was  partly  ripped 
open  ;  but  its  deadly  folds  had  encircled  him  too- 
firmly,  and  the  choking  waters  did  the  rest. 

I  heard  a  lamentable  account  of  the  despair  of 
the  poor  young  widow,  thus  deprived  of  the  com- 
panion of  her  life,  and  the  sole  means  of  support 
for  herself  and  her  three  infants,  and  I  was  anx- 
ious to  visit  her  ;  but  my  trusty  Jean,  whom  I  had 
despatched  with  oflTers  of  service  to  the  bereaved, 
family,  dissuaded  me  from  it. 

"  Eh,  mem,"  she  said,  "  dinna  gang,  dinna' 
gang.  She  kens  maistly  naebody,  puir  thing,  and 
it 's  awfu  to  see  her  greet ;  and  she  's  whiles  no 
sensible  forby,  and  canna  thole  onybody  near  her." 

So  I  waited  to  hear  that  the  first  violence  of 
her  despair  had  worn  itself  out,  for  I  very  much 
doubted  my  own  powers  of  consolation  ;  and  who 
but  One,  indeed,  could  console  in  such  grief  as 
hers?  However,  after  a  time,  I  heard  she  had 
been  partly  brought  to  her  senses  by  the  illness  of 
her  baby,  who,  deprived  of  its  natural  sustenance 
by  the  blow  that  had  shaken  the  very  heart-strings 
of  its  poor  mother,  had  been  at  the  point  of  death. 
However,  it  was  now  better ;  and  the  young 
widow,  recalled  to  the  consciousness  that  there  ex- 
isted yet  a  greater  depth  of  anguish  than  that  in 
which  her  reason  had  almost  forsaken  her,  became 
calmer  and  more  composed, at  least  in  outward  ap- 
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pearance ;  and  hearing  this,  I  set  out  one  day, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  fatal  accident,  to  visit 
her. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  December ;  yet  the 
weather  in  this  fitful  climate  takes  no  heed  of  the 
ancient  division  of  the  seasons,  and  the  day  was 
bright  and  balmy  as  in  early  spring.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  nature  had  assigned  to  these  northern  re- 
gions as  many  fine  days,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
year,  as  fall  to  the  portion  of  happier  climates ; 
but  they  are  in  some  mysterious  manner  so 
strangely  jumbled,  that  many  a  wintry  day  chills 
us  in  the  midst  of  summer,  while  those  belonging 
to  a  more  genial  season  sometimes  make  their  ap- 
pearanpe  unexpectedly  among  the  blasts  and  frosts 
0/  autumn  or  winter.  One  of  these  stray  children 
of  summer  was  gilding  and  beautifying  the  wild 
country  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  on  my  way 

to  the  little  fishing-town  of  .      The  level 

beams  of  a  December  sun  threw  a  rich  golden 
light  over  a  large  extent  of  bare  but  highly-culti- 
vated country ;  the  plough  was  merrily  a-field 
among  the  stubble,  the  lark  was  singing  high  in 
the  clear  air,  and  the  smoke  ascended  from  many 
a  humble  hearth,  and  scarcely  wavered  in  its  up- 
ward course,  while  the  scene  was  bounded  by  the 
blue  and  waveless  ocean,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  white  sail ;  and  in  the  far  distance,  the  out- 
line of  the  hills  of  Caithness  stood  out  sharp  and 
defined  against  the  cloudless  sky.  As  I  neared 
the  sea,  and  caught  a  fuller  view  of  the  coast,  the 
whole  of  the  Moray  Firth  opened  before  me  in  a 
panorama  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  on  British 
shores.  But  I  thought  little  of  these  familiar 
scenes  as  I  drove  on  ;  my  thoughts  were  bent  on 
the  errand  I  had  undertaken  ;  and  as  I  slowly  de- 
scended the  precipitous  road  leading  to  the  pictur- 
esque seaport  of ,  I  tried  to  arrange  in  my 

mind  a  few  consolatory  sentences,  feeling  all  the 
while  how  ineffectual  my  own  happy  experience 
would  render  aught  I  could  say  to  soothe  such  sor- 
row as  I  was  about  to  witness — for  heart  must  speak 
to  heart  in  grief;  and  if  the  corresponding  chord 
have  not  been  awakened  in  our  own  bosom,  it  is  in 
vain  we  strive  to  calm  the  throb  of  anguish  which  vi- 
brates to  agony  in  the  breast  of  another.  So  I  re- 
solved to  speak  only  the  words  that  should  suggest 
themselves  at  the  moment,  and  to  attempt  nothing 
more. 

The  little  town  of is  very  remarkably  sit- 
uated :  nestling,  as  it  were,  under  high  and  beet- 
ling crags,  which  scarcely  leave  room  for  the  cot- 
tages of  the  fishermen  to  stand,  dotted  here  and 
there  in  picturesque  confusion,  under  the  precipi- 
tous cliff.  The  one  to  which  I  bent  my  steps 
stood  on  a  high  bank  leading  up  from  a  terrace 
bulwark,  which  had  been  built  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  mighty  waters,  now  slumber- 
ing, with  scarce  a  ripple  on  their  surface,  in  the 
broad  bay  before  me.  As  I  turned  to  ascend 
some  steps  leading  to  the  door,  I  saw  a  gatherino- 
of  many  persons,  and  ropes,  nets,  fishing-boots, 
and  gear  of  that  description  lying  on  the  green, 
found  which  the  crowd  had  assembled,  talking 


earnestly,  but  in  subdued  tones.  Not  thinking 
that  this  had  any  connection  with  the  object  of  my 
visit,  I  knocked  at  the  low  door,  and  an  elderly 
woman,  the  mother  of  the  dead  man,  appeared. 

"Eh,  mem,  but  it 's  real  gude  o'  you  to  come 
and  see  us  in  our  sorrow — come  ben  to  the  fire ;"  .. 
and  she  busied  herself  in  placing  a  chair  for  me  in  || 
the  kitchen,  where  a  peat  fire,  burning  in  an  open 
lum,  which  allowed  more  than  half  the  smoke  to 
find  its  way  into  the  room,  rendered  it  so  dark, 
that  I  had  seated  myself  before  I  perceived,  close 
to  me  in  the  "  ingle  neuk,"  the  figure  apparently 
of  a  young  girl,  who,  loosely  wrapped  in  a  dark- 
blue  bed-gown,  with  her  long  dark  hair  half  con- 
cealing her  face,  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  and 
holding  a  little  infant  in  her  arms,  over  which  she 
was  murmuring  a  faint  sound  that  might  have  been 
a  fragment  of  song. 

I  started  at  finding  myself  unexpectedly  so  close 
to  another  person,  and  the  girl  fixed  a  pair  of  large 
dark  eyes  steadfastly  upon  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  dropping  her  head  again  on  her  bosom,  re- 
sumed her  low  chant.  I  turned  to  the  woman  who 
was  standing  near  me,  and  said,  "  I  called  to  see 
poor  Jessie — how  is  she?" 

"  'Deed  an'  it 's  a  sair  day  wi'  her  the  day. 
No  but  a'  days  are  sair  and  heavy  noo ;  but  ye  see 
they  're  roupin'  puir  Geordie's  bits  o'  nets  an'  sic- 
like,  an'  it  aye  brings  back  the  sorrow  upon  her." 

'♦Can  I  see  her?"  I  said. 

"  Surely,  mem,  surely.     She  '«  there  out-by  !  " 

An  indescribable  feeling  came  over  me  as  I 
turned  to  the  poor  creature,  and  again  met  her 
steadfast  gaze.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  a  choking 
sensation  in  my  throat  told  me  the  attempt  would 
be  vain  ;  and  for  a  moment  nothing  was  heard  in 
the  cottage  but  that  low  crooning  sound — the  wail 
of  a  broken  heart. 

*'  She  's  quite  quiet  noo,  mem,  an'  sensible," 
said  the  mother,  who  I  fancied  attributed  my  emo- 
tion to  fear  of  the  poor  creature.  "  She  hasna 
grat  ony  sin'  the  bairnie  took  ill :  but  she  's  a 
hantle  better  noo  ;"  and  then  I  saw  that  the  poor 
baby  was  attempting  to  find  the  nourishment  of 
which  its  mother's  agony  had  deprived  it. 

"  She  is  a  healthy-looking  little  baby,"  said  I, 
feeling  I  must  say  something ;  and  taking  the  tiny 
hand  in  mine,  *'  How  old  is  she?" 

"  Ten  weeks,  mem.  She  was  seven  weeks  the 
day  her  father  went." 

Another  glance  from  those  dark  eyes ;  but  no 
sound  except  the  low  moaning  song. 

"It  is  a  heavy  trial,  indeed,"  I  said,  speaking 
more  to  my  own  thoughts  than  to  those  near  me. 
"A  heavy  and  bitter  trial ;  but  she  will  have  her 
children  to  look  to,  and  she  will  not  want  for 
friends ;"  and  I  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  I  could 
almost  have  gone  down  to  the  deep  myself  to  have 
given  back  to  that  poor  creature  the  one  light  of 
her  lowly  life. 

"  No,  mem,  that  winna  she  ;  she  winna  want 
while  puir  Geordie's  auld  father  an'  mither  hae  a 
pickle  meal  to  gie  her.  But  trouble  's  sair  for  the 
likes  o'  her,  but  twenty-one  years  of  age — it 's 
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sair  e'en  upon  me,  the  mither  o'  him  ;  but  I  hae  been 
a  fisher's  daughter,  an'  sister,  an'  wife,  an'  mither, 
an'  in  fifty-three  years  I  hae  lost  father,  an'  brithers, 
an'  friends  by  the  sea — an'  noo  my  bairn,  my 
youngest" — and  here  two  tears  rolled  down  her 
brown  and  wrinkled  cheeks,  but  she  heeded  them 
not,  and  continued — "An'  I  'm  used  to  the  trouble  ; 
but  it  maun  be  sair  upon  her  at  the  first." 

No  look  this  time — no  sign  that  she  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  words  which,  in  their  touching 
simplicity,  called  forth  irrepressible  tears  from  me 
— only  that  ceaseless  song. 

"  Sore,  indeed,"  I  said  at  last.  "  But  He  who 
afflicts  will  comfort  in  His  own  good  time." 

"Ay  will  He,  mem  ;  an'  He  does  ;  an'  I  hae 
proved  it  to  my  comfort,  an'  I  hope  to  my  saul's 
guid,"  said  the  old  woman,  reverently.  "An'  He 
has  blessed  us  even  in  this,  in  giving  us  our  puir 
Geordie's  corp.  We  hae  laid  him  in  the  kirkyard, 
by  our  ain  folk,  an'  that's  muckle  to  think  o' ;  for 
it 's  sair  when  ye  canna  think  o'  them  that 's  gane 
as  at  rest ;  and  when  the  broad  sea  itsel'  seems  a' 
like  a  grave." 

What  could  I  say  to  this  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  vain  indeed  to  offer  consolation  to  one  who 
knew  80  well  where  to  find  it  for  herself;  and  in 
the  depths  of  her  own  earnest  and  pious  spirit,  had 
found  words,  so  poetical  in  their  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, with  which  to  express  her  feelings  ?     So, 


in  the  hope  of  at  length  rousing  the  poor  stricken 
creature  beside  me,  I  asked  for  the  other  children. 

"  The  lassie  's  awa'  at  her  aunt's,  mem,  but 
Geordie  's  near  by  the  house  ;  puir  wee  Geordie, 
he  's  gotten  the  name  o'  his  father !" 

The  old  woman  went  to  the  door,  and  returned 
with  a  tiny,  curly-headed  child— the  eldest  of  the 
three — who  was  crying  silently;  but  evidently 
from  some  deep  feeling. 

"  What  is  't,  Geordie,  my  wee  man?"  said  the 
grandmother — for  the  mother  never  even  raised  her 
eyes. 

A  burst  of  sobbing  was  the  only  reply  for  some 
minutes  ;  and  at  last  one  by  one  struggled  out  the 
words— "  Muckle  Willie's  awa'— wi'  daddie's 
claes— an'  he  says— they  're  no  daddie's  noo— an' 
he  's  gaun  to  keep  'em  !" 

I  could  not  stand  this ;  so  hurriedly  thrusting 
the  trifle  I  had  brought  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
creatures  into  the  cold  hand  that  hung  passively 
near  me  with  a  murmured  "  God  bless  and  com- 
fort you  all" — for  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
— I  found  myself  in  the  fresh  air,  and  tears  came 
to  my  relief. 

Oh,  blessed  be  His  name  who  has  promised  to 
be  a  husband  to  the  widow  and  a  father  to  the 
fatherless  !  Were  it  not  for  this  hope,  how  could 
the  heart  even  knoio  of  such  misery,  and  not 
break? 


The  Wisdom  of  the  Rambler ^  Adventurer,  and  Idler. 
By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.    Longman  &  Co. 

In  this  bulky  little  volume,  which,  however,  is  not 
less  clearly  than  closely  printed,  we  have  a  collection 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  of  Johnson's  best  essays,  select- 
ed from  the  three  books  mentioned  on  its  title-page, 
and  methodically  arranged  under  three  divisions, 
of  "  Religious  and  Moral  Duties,"  "  Social  Life 
and  Manners,"  and  "Social  Virtues  and  Vices." 
The  principle  on  which  the  selection  was  made  has 
excluded  the  professedly  humorous  papers  ;  the 
editor  properly  confining  himself  to  that  field  of 
solid  sense,  religious  earnestness,  and  deep  practical 
wisdom,  in  which  Johnson  more  eminently  succeed- 
ed. We  nevertheless  wish  that  some  few  of  his 
humorously-drawn  characters,  involving  points  of 
social  interest,  (Suspirius,  for  example,  and  Pom- 
poso,)  could  have  been  retained.  The  largest  ex- 
tracts are  made  from  the  Rambler ,  and  to  this  we  do 
not  object ;  but  the  reader  must  take  along  with 
him  the  remainder — that  Johnson  himself,  as  years 
and  society  enlarged  and  added  to  the  experience 
of  his  earlier  student-life,  disapproved  and  con- 
demned the  mere  style  in  which  those  Essays  were 
written.  The  language  was  too  artificial,  he  said 
with  his  usual  candor,  on  accidentally  taking  up 
the  book  one  day  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Let 
comparison  be  made  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volume  with  the  language  and  manner  adopted  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  the  very  marked  differ- 
ence will  at  once  be  felt.  "  He  that  thinks  with 
more  extent  than  another,"  says  the  Idler,  "  will 
want  words  of  a  larger  meaning  ;"  and  up  to  the 
time  when  the  latest  of  these  Essays  were  written, 
(1760  ;  the  first  was  begun  ten  years  before,)  John- 
son often  mistook  words  of  a  bigger  size  for  words 
of  a  larger  meaning.     But  in  the  nobler  prose  work  | 


which  was  the  triumph  and  glory  of  his  old  age  we 
perceive  little  of  this  ;  and  the  masculine  thought 
and  powerful  criticism  of  that  book  is  for  the  most 
part  expressed  in  English  as  manly,  vigorous,  and 
elastic.  We  dismiss  the  excellent  little  volume  be- 
fore us  with  an  expression  of  hearty  thanks  to  its 
editor. — Examiner. 


A  TEMPEST  occurred  at  Bromberg,  in  Prussia,  on 
the  18th  June,  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  which 
were  remarkable.  "Masses  of  electrical  fire,  like 
broad  sheets  or  clouds  of  flame,  encircled  the  steeples, 
towers,  and  chimneys — now  blazing  with  lurid  splen- 
dor— now  giving  way  to  total  darkness,  and  then 
reappearing  with  brighter  effulgence.  So  loud  was 
the  rolling  and  bursting  of  the  thunder — so  over- 
whelming the  rushing  force  of  the  wind — so  like 
the  rattling  of  cataracts,  the  hissing  downfall  of  the 
rain — that  we  could  neither  hear  nor  see  the  terrible 
effects  of  this  awful  phenomenon,  until  it  pleased 
Providence  to  command  an  end.  Then  a  fearful 
sight  met  our  eyes.  It  created  no  surprise  that 
with  such  a  hurricane,  whole  roofs  of  buildings 
should  be  wrenched  from  their  places,  chimneys 
hurled  down,  and  hundreds  of  windows  torn  from 
their  fastenings ;  this  was  almost  natural ;  but 
great  was  our  surprise  and  grief  to  discover  that 
the  noblest  ornaments  of  our  city,  our  two  lofty 
towers  with  their  cupolas,  were  literally  hurled 
from  their  foundations  and  buried  deep  in  the  earth. 
No  one  knew  of  this  misfortune  ;  for,  loud  as  must 
have  been  the  crash  of  the  falling  towers,  the  noise 
was  overcome  by  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and 
the  deafening  echoes  of  the  incessant  thunder. 
Bromberg  has  the  appearance  of  a  place  shattered 
by  an  earthquake;  but,  God  be  praised,  no  lives 
are  lost;  and  although  the  surrounding  crops  are 
prostrate,  they  may  recover." 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
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To  any  one  but  a  metropolitan  the  subject  of 
fogs  is  in  all  probability  destitute  of  much  interest. 
Even  the  smoke-dried  Londoner  is  beginning-  to 
grow  weary  of  the  reiterated  phenomenon,  and  the 
time  comes  when  meteorology  alone  will  look  upon 
a  fog  with  kindness,  and  take  pains  to  investigate 
its  nature  and  disclose  its  causes.  If  fogs  were 
all  like  '*  London  fogs,"  we  should  not  regret  the 
neglect.  We  are  about,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  a  variety  of  this  phenomenon  w^hich,  from  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  highly  important 
nature  of  its  effects,  is  sure  to  excite  the  reader's 
interest,  and  may  set  afloat  his  speculations.  Me- 
teorologists have  agreed  to  call  it,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, "  dry  fog."  The  ordinary  aqueous  meteor 
called  "  fog"  admits  of  an  easy  and  natural  expla- 
nation, as  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  watery 
vapor,  held  by  the  air  in  diffusion,  and  deposited 
in  the  form  of  opaque  spherules  of  water.  Although 
men  of  science  have  disagreed  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  most  probable  that  the  vapor,  in  its 
precipitation,  forms  minute  vesicles  or  bladders  of 
water,  containing  each  a  little  spherule  of  air. 
The  direct  causes  of  such  phenomena  are,  without 
doubt,  principally  disturbances  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, often,  probably,  the  intermixture  of  a  cold 
current  from  the  north,  with  a  warm  water-laden 
stream  of  air  from  the  south  or  south-west.  The 
peculiar,  defiling,  world-renowned  opacity  of  a  met- 
ropolitan fog — a  genuine  one,  that  is  to  say,  the 
"  pride  of  November" — is  undoubtedly  attributable 
to  the  infusion  of  the  smoke  of  a  million  chimneys. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  carbonaceous  par- 
ticles possess  a  great  avidity  for  the  absorption  of 
different  vapors  and  gases.  Absorbing,  then,  the 
excessively  saturated  air,  they  become  doubly  in- 
creased in  weight ;  and  consequently,  instead  of 
dissipating  by  the  ordinary  process,  they  sink  down, 
covering  the  great  city  with  their  hateful  odors. 
These  few  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary,  be- 
cause it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  the 
phenomena  classed  under  the  general  head  "fog." 
It  is  thus  seen  that  fog,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  simply  a  hydro-meteor,  connected 
often,  though  probably  not  invariably,  if  we  give 
credit  to  M.  Peltier,  with  electric  phenomena. 

Dry  fogs,  distinguished  from  the  above  in  origin 
and  in  character,  cannot  well  be  described,  except 
from  the  appearances  which  attend  them.  A 
mass  of  air  appears  of  a  dim  blue  color ;  the  azure 
of  the  sky  has  lost  its  ordinary  purity  of  tone,  and 
appears  muddy  ;  objects  at  any  distance  are  either 
altogether  removed  from  sight,  or  are  shrouded  in 
a  delicate  mantle  of  light-blue ;  the  sun  at  mid- 
day is  shorn  of  much  of  its  brilliancy,  and  its  as- 
pect is  no  longer  golden,  but  reddish ;  as  it  nears 
the  horizon,  the  unprotected  eye  can  look  on  it 
without  annoyance,  and  sometimes,  if  the  dry  fog 
is  dense,  it  is  lost  to  sight  before  it  dips  in  reality 
beneath  the  distant  hills ;  lastly,  there  is  often  a 
peculiar  odor  perceptible,  and  electrical  and  even 


volcanic  phenomena  are  often  prevalent  about  the 
same  time.  Occasionally  dry  fog  reaches  an  in- 
tensity great  enough  to  attract  public  observation, 
and  even  to  claim  record  in  the  works  of  historical 
authors.  In  1557,  after  a  very  hot  July,  August, 
and  September,  thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  much  noted,  by  reason  of 
the  alarming  circumstances  which  followed  in  their 
train.  In  1733,  a  still  more  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  France.  According  to  De 
Jussieu,  "  fogs  more  dense  than  the  darkness  of 
Egypt,  and  of  a  most  offensive  odor,"  covered  the 
land,  and  filled  the  inhabitants  with  consternation. 
History  also  makes  mention  of  a  similar  phenome- 
non which  occurred  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
dreadful  earthquake  which  shook  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon to  ruins.  This  fog  lasted  for  eight  days,  and 
for  density  and  opacity  had  not  been  equalled  for 
a  century  previously.  In  October,  1775,  the  dis- 
trict of  Galloway  in  Scotland  was  visited  by  a 
dark,  dense  fog,  which  had  the  extraordinary  du- 
ration oi  five  weeks.  It  was  accompanied  with  a 
particularly  disagreeable  smoky  smell,  but  with 
very  little  rain  :  the  wind  continued  pretty  steadily 
from  the  south-east.  During  the  whole  period  of 
its  continuance,  the  sun  was  almost  wholly  ob- 
scured. It  appears  probable  that  this  fog  had 
travelled  northward  from  France,  as  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  had  ushered  thick  and  noisome 
fogs,  with  concurrent  maladies,  into  that  country. 
We  believe,  however,  that  not  since  the  dawn 
of  history  has  any  dry  fog  been  so  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  years  1782  and  1783.  This  phenom- 
enon, in  fact,  deserves  a  most  conspicuous  place 
among  the  memorabilia  of  meteorology  ;  its  like 
has  never  been  seen  since,  nor  is  there  any  account 
of  a  similar  one  before.  It  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  pale  blue  haze  ;  it  was  most  dense  at  noonday  ; 
at  a  little  distance,  objects  were  totally  lost  sight 
of;  the  sun,  at  his  meridian,  looked  of  a  blood-red 
color ;  it  was  said  to  possess  an  indescribably  pe- 
culiar odor ;  drying  properties  of  a  certain  kind 
were  also  attributed  to  it ;  and  it  was  believed  to  have 
deposited  in  some  places  drops  of  a  viscid,  acrid 
liquid.  The  most  remarkable  fact  was  its  enormous 
tract  of  distribution.  It  covered  the  immense  re- 
gion extending  from  Lapland  to  Africa !  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton writes,  that  in  England,  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  end  of  May,  and  especially  in  the  latter  weeks 
of  that  period,  there  was  a  remarkably  gloomy  and 
uncommonly  disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Darwin  adds  his  testimony,  and  declares  that  the 
air  was  quite  muddy,  and  the  sun  for  many  weeks 
obscured  by  dry  fog,  so  as  to  appear  blood-red. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  mantled  over  England,  it 
shrouded  Paris  ;  and  travellers  who  had  just  come 
from  Rome,  declared  it  to  be  just  as  thick  and  hot 
in  Italy  ;  and  even  the  summits  of  the  highest  Alps 
were  covered  with  it.  Travellers  from  Spain  af- 
firmed the  same  of  the  condition  of  the  air  in  that 
country.  "At  Dover,"  says  a  contemporaneous 
account,  "  the  oldest  man  living  could  not  remem- 
ber any  fog  of  so  long  a  continuance  ;"  and  it  was 
stated  that  for  weeks  the  opposite  shore  could  not 
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be  descried.  On  the  10th  of  June,  it  appears  to 
have  reached  an  extraordinary  height  at  Lincoln. 
A  thick,  hot  vapor  filled  for  several  days  the  val- 
ley between  the  hill  on  which  the  upper  town  stands 
and  that  which  descends  from  the  heath  ;  so  that, 
to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  time,  the  sun  and 
moon  appeared  "like  heated  brick-bats,"  and  as 
they  are  sometimes  seen  through  a  morning  fog 
in  the  metropolis.  The  captains  of  vessels  from 
the  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  declared  that 
the  fog  was  equally  dense  in  these  generally  trans- 
parent regions  ;  and  navigation  became  excessively 
hazardous  in  consequence.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  produced  the  greatest  alarm.  The 
churches,  and  cathedrals,  and  saints'  shrines  on  the 
continent,  were  crowded  with  panic-stricken  mul- 
titudes, who  augured  from  it  the  immediate  disso- 
lution of  the  present  order  of  things.  In  England, 
serious  impressions  of  a  similar  kind,  though  dif- 
ferently manifested,  were  awakened,  and  many 
sober-minded  Christians  believed  the  end  of  the 
world  to  be  at  hand.  In  Paris  there  was  the 
greatest  consternation.  M.  de  Lalande,  the  em- 
inent member  of  the  Royal  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  sought  to  allay  the  panic,  and  published 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  several  journals,  convey- 
ing his  views  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. He  stated  that  a  dry  fog,^of  a  some- 
what similar  character,  though  of  course  far  more 
circumscribed,  had  appeared  in  1764,  and  was 
followed  by  storms  and  hail.  Such,  he  predicted, 
would  very  likely  be  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
visitation  ;  and  the  event  showed  that  he  was  cor- 
rect. The  grounds  on  which  he  thus  attempted 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  presently 
stated. 

The  most  tremendous  volcanic  and  electrical 
phenomena  coexisted  with  the  fog  of  1783,  and 
succeeded  to  it.  Calabria  was  rent  by  a  devastat- 
ing earthquake,  and  in  Iceland  a  volcanic  eruption 
of  unparalleled  violence  took  place,  the  lava-stream 
of  which  desolated  a  large  tract,  and  burnt  up 
seventeen  villages.  The  thunder-storms  were  of 
terrific  energy.  One  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
north  of  Hungary  was  destroyed.  The  lightning 
struck  it  in  nine  different  places,  setting  the  city 
on  fire  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  thus  burnt  to 
the  ground.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  churches 
were  struck,  public  edifices  seriously  damaged,  and 
powder-magazines  blown  up.  Silesia  was  dis- 
tracted with  a  succession  of  similar  catastrophes, 
and  experienced  in  addition  the  terrors  of  devas- 
tating water-floods.  In  France,  storms  of  wind 
laid  the  country  waste,  and  the  harvest  of  ten  do- 
mains was  altogether  destroyed  by  tempests  of  hail. 
In  England  the  ruin  was  awful.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  days,  at  least  eighteen  deaths  took  place  by 
lightning-stroke  ;  not  to  mention  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  struck,  but  escaped  death. 
In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  one  farmer  lost  forty 
sheep,  and  several  horses,  by  the  electric  fluid  ; 
the  destruction  of  live-stock  in  other  counties  was 
very  great.  Fire-balls  fell  upon  many  houses 
destroying  them,  or  setting  them  on  fire,  and  caus- 


ing the  deaths  of  the  inhabitants.  The'  shipping 
was  struck,  and  many  lives  lost ;  mills  were  burnt 
to  the  ground  ;  mansions  and  cottages  alike  were 
smitten  with  the  ruin-dealing  bolts.  The  thunder 
rolled  its  deep  tones  incessantly  over  the  affrighted 
country,  and  appeared  to  intimate  the  arrival  of 
more  terrible  judgments.  The  lightning  assumed 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  globular,  some- 
times in  broad  sheets,  and  sometimes  as  if  it  were 
emitted  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  The  rains 
which  followed  were  unusually  heavy,  and  many 
districts  were  laid  deep  under  water. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  similar  obscuration  of  the 
air  took  place,  though  of  a  more  limited  extent, 
and  accompanied  by  excessive  cold.  In  the  me- 
tropolis and  in  Dublin  the  darkness  was  extreme ;  . 
probably  much  more  so  than  in  the  case  just  re- 
ferred to.  Many  persons  perished  by  walking  into 
canals  and  rivers.  At  the  Dublin  post-office,  in 
consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
preventing  their  transport,  it  was  calculated  that 
at  least  ten  tons  of  newspapers  lay  waiting  for  fair 
weather.  Persons  who  charitably  undertook  to 
guide  others  through  the  dim  air,  were  like  the 
blind  leading  the  blind ;  and  the  proverbial  catas- 
trophe in  more  than  one  instance  followed.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  year  1831,  that  much-to-be-re- 
membered period,  exhibited  a  similar  foggy  con- 
dition, but  of  less  intensity,  and  apparently  assimi- 
lating closer  in  character  to  that  of  1782-3.  Dr. 
Hancock  states  that  he  was  informed  by  an  intel- 
ligent captain  of  a  sailing-vessel  that  he  could  not 
remember  for  thirty  years  such  a  condition  of  the 
air  as  occurred  at  that  time ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  not  made  one  voyage  free  from  fog  for  the  past 
eighteen  months.  In  1834,  says  the  meteorologist 
Kffimtz,  a  dense  dry  fog  was  observed,  which  cov- 
ered a  very  large  portion  of  Germany. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  modern  examples  of  a  dry  fog.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1846,  the  "  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle" gives  an  account  from  a  correspondent  of  a 
light  fog  or  haze,  which  was  observed  to  be  slowly 
travelling  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east.  In  some  districts 
the  appearances  were  very  remarkable  ;  dense  fogs 
of  a  defined  outline,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  were 
seen  to  creep  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
covered  whole  districts.  They  were  occasionally 
accompanied  with  excessive  sultriness,  and  the  man- 
ifestation of  violent  electrical  phenomena.  These 
fogs  were  by  no  means  limited  to  one  district,  but 
appeared  at  different  periods  very  generally  over 
the  country,  and  were  particularly  remarked  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Those  who  encountered 
them,  state  that  they  possessed  a  very  peculiar 
odor,  a  sort  of  half-putrefactive,  half-sulphurous 
stench.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  1847,  in  addition  to  an 
unusually  disturbed  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  registrar-general's  report  makes  mention  of  a 
period  of  very  unusual  darkness,  which,  being  con- 
comitant with  the  epidemic  of  the  period,  lends 
some  probability  to  the  belief  entertained  by  many 
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that  that  was  due  to  presence  of  "  dry  fog"  in  the 


In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations  we 
nave  avoided  intermingling  the  consequences  of 
dry  fogs  with  the  accounts  of  their  occurrence, 
purposely,  that  this  very  remarkable  portion  of  our 
subject  might  stand  out  in  clearer  relief  in  its 
present  position.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  peculiar  dry  fog  to  which 
all  along  reference  has  been  made,  is  almost  inva- 
riably followed  by  the  breaking  forth  of  disease. 
Be  the  nature  of  the  disease  what  it  may,  it  ex- 
hibits this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  it  attacks 
the  lower  animals  as  well  as  human  beings ;  very 
frequently  it  also  affects  vegetables.  Let  us  sup- 
port our  position.  In  the  instance  of  1557,  the 
dry  fog  had  not  lasted  more  than  a  few  days,  when 
a  mahgnant  epidemic  of  extreme  violence  followed. 
In  France,  a  raging  epidemic  catarrh  immediately 
succeeded  to  the  dense  dry  fog  occurring  in  1775  ; 
and  in  England,  horses  and  dogs  died  in  great 
numbers  before  it  appeared  amongst  the  people. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  1782-3  was  still 
more  extensively  productive  of  disease  ;  a  severe 
epidemic  catarrh — in  other  words,  influenza — ac- 
companying it.  Men  and  brutes  were  alike  suf- 
ferers. A  remarkable  fact  has  been  mentioned, 
that  at  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  prevalence  of 
this  fog,  the  thermometer  suddenly  rose  thirty  de- 
grees, and  the  very  next  morning,  as  if  the  aerial 
poison  only  required  an  elevated  temperature  to 
act  extensively  and  immediately,  forty  thousand 
persons  were  laid  up  with  influenza !  Need  we 
remind  bereaved  friends  and  relatives,  whose  heart- 
wounds  seventeen  years  have  scarcely  healed,  of 
the  dreadful  scourge  which  visited  us  in  1831 — the 
Cholera  1  It  has  been  a  common  mistake  lately 
to  state  that  the  last  great  attack  of  epidemic  in- 
fluenza preceded  the  cholera ;  the  fact  being  just 
the  reverse,  for  the  influenza  followed  on  the  heels 
of  that  disorder.  Now,  the  atmosphere  in  1831 
has  been  already  commemorated  as  being  pervaded 
by  dry  fog,  and  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
striking  fact.  Dr.  Prout,  for  several  weeks  before 
the  arrival  of  cholera  in  the  metropolis,  had  been 
engaged  in  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  on  one  particular  occasion  he 
found  it  suddenly  increased.  Surprised  at  the  re- 
sult, he  repeated  the  experiment ;  but  the  increase 
was  still  manifest.  Next  day,  the  first  case  of 
epidemic  cholera  was  reported  in  the  metropolis, 
and  from  that  time  the  disease  continued  to  spread 
over  the  fated  city.  Influenza  succeeded,  and 
prostrated  half  the  population,  stopped  manufac- 
tories, shut  up  shops,  and  closed  the  theatres.  It 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  dry  fog 
which  appears  thus  evidently  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  these  two  extensive 
disorders,  was  accompanied  (as  usual)  with  re- 
markable electric  phenomena,  especially  a  brilliant 
aurora  borealis,  with  tornadoes  and  earthquakes 
and  with  the  outburst  of  a  new  volcanic  crater  in 
the  sea^  near  Sicily.     Facts  of  a  remarkable  kind 


have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  dry  fogs  of 
1845-6  were  intimately  connected  with  the  potato 
disease.  The  recent  epidemic — corresponding  as 
it  did  in  every  respect  with  the  symptoms  of  pre- 
vious epidemic  catarrhs — there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  is  safely  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  a  similar  impurity  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  the  period  was  par- 
ticularly observed  to  be  marked  by  electric  disturb- 
ances, and  one  or  two  magnificent  displays  of  the 
aurora  borealis. 

The  inquiry  now  arises — can  science  offer  any 
explanation  of  these  phenomena?  The  following 
have  been  proposed  by  men  of  eminence.  Lalande 
believed  the  great  haze  of  1782-3  to  be  caused  by 
the  development  of  a  large  quantity  of  electricity 
in  a  hot  summer  succeeding  to  a  moist  winter. 
But  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  admit  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  a  large  electric  charge  in  this  fog, 
it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  electricity  could  produce,  in  the  first  place, 
an  alteration  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  in  the  second,  the  remarkable  mor- 
bific consequences  of  dry  fogs.  Other  meteorolo- 
gists believe  it  to  have  arisen  from  metallic  emana- 
tions. We  may  particularly  allude  to  the  ingenious 
theory  of  Dr.  Prout,  developed  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise.  ^  One  of  the  most  alarmingly  destructive 
and  deleterious  gases  known  to  chemistry,  is  se- 
leniuretted  hydrogen,  a  compound  of  the  metal 
selenium  and  hydrogen  gas.  Berzelius  has  the 
honor  of  its  discovery  ;  but  he  himself  experienced 
the  powers  of  this  agent.  Allowing  a  minute 
bubble,  as  large  as  a  pin^s  head,  to  enter  his  nos- 
tril, he  was  immediately  sensible  of  a  violent  pain, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  very  severe  catarrh  en- 
sued, and  lasted  for  some  days.  "  Now,"  says 
Dr.  Prout,  "  selenium  is  a  volcanic  product ;  dry 
fogs  are  preceded  by  volcanic  disturbances ;  is  it, 
therefore,  conceivable  that  some  compound  of  se- 
leniuretted  hydrogen,  perhaps  with  ammonia,  is 
the  cause  of  the  dry  fog,  or  at  any  rate  of  its 
disease-producing  qualities?"  Every  spark  from 
a  mind  constituted  like  Dr.  Prout's  emits  light ; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  negative  this 
conjecture  entirely,  although  we  do  not  consider 
it  equal  to  the  explanation  of  the  whole  phenome- 
non. M.  Veltmann  has  shown  that  the  haze  of 
1782—3  was  coincident  with  great  burnings  of  peat 
land  in  Westphalia.  M.  Ksemtz,  following  his 
suggestions,  and  in  the  tone  of  rash  confidence 
which  too  often  characterizes  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine, believes  that  dry  fog  is — to  give  his  opinion 
in  one  word — nothing  but  smoke.  In  support  of 
his  theory,  he  states  that  the  dry  fogs  of  Germany 
are  coincident  with  the  annual  peat-burnings  of 
that  country,  and  are  therefore  very  probably  only 
the  diffused  smoke  arising  from  these  combustions. 
He  also  shows  that  the  dense  dry  fog  of  1834  was 
probably  produced  by  a  great  peat-burning  in  Ba- 
varia and  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  while  terrible  || 
conflagrations  of  peat  and  forests  took  place  at  the  ' 
same    time   in    Prussia,    Silesia,    Sweden,    and 
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Russia.  Upon  similar  principles  he  would  explain 
the  immense  phenomenon  of  1782-3,  endeavoring 
to  show  that  the  volcanic  eruption  which  destroyed 
so  many  villages,  and  must  have  carbonized  every- 
thing it  overwhelmed,  sent  up  such  a  vast  volume 
of  smoke  into  the  air,  as  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon.  He  treats  with  disdain  the  idea 
that  the  fog  and  the  epidemic  disorders  were  con- 
nected. Highly  as  we  respect  the  authority  of 
M.  Kaemtz  as  a  meteorologist,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  a  singular  want  of  care  in  his 
inductions  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  positively  certain  that  volcanic  eruptions  have 
often  succeeded^  instead  of  preceded,  dry  fogs  ;  and 
in  the  next,  we  would  ask  what  are  all  the  peat- 
burnings  of  Germany,  a-fire  at  one  time,  compared 
to  the  combustion  of  one  American  prairie — a 
very  ocean  of  fire  ?  Yet  the  dry  fog  of  1782-3 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  that  continent ; 
or,  in  fact,  to  come  nearer  home,  we  may  ask  what 
is  all  the  smoke  thus  produced  to  that  poured  out 
in  a  week  by  our  metropolitan  chimneys,  or  by  the 
more  diligent  furnaces  of  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Manchester?  We  are  not  ignorant 
that  certain  astronomical  phenomena,  such  as  the 
scintillations  of  the  stars,  are  much  affected  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  country,  in 
consequence  of  its  smoky  habits ;  but  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  state  that  anything  like  the  peculiar 
dry  fog,  with  all  its  attendant  electric  and  con- 
vulsive phenomena,  arises  from  such  a  source. 

It  will  be  considered  a  pleonasm  to  say  that  the 
subject  is  altogether  involved  in  deep  obscurity. 
Chemistry  confesses  its  ignorance,  and  meteorology 
acknowledges  the  same.     The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  paid  some  attention  to  the  question  ;  but 
it  appears  impossible,   in   the    present    state    of 
knowledge,  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  decision  on 
the  subject.     It  is  of  consequence,  however,  to 
observe  that  only  ignorance  or  prejudice  will  seek 
to  confound  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  pol- 
luted by  smoke,  with  the  singular  phenomenon  in 
question.     The    streets    of  every    large    city   in 
which  mineral  coal  is  consumed,  are  always  more 
or  less  shrouded  in  a  pale  blue  veil ;  but  this  will 
not  be  confounded  with  the  dry  fog,  so  frequently 
the  messenger  of  death  to  a  country,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  the  globe.    Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal, 
mentions  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  blue  haze 
mantling  over   distant   objects.      Humboldt,   and 
other  travellers  in  tropical  climates,  speak  of  simi- 
lar phenomena,  alluding  to  them  as  contributive 
of  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  landscape.     But  this 
appears  principally  due  to  the  presence  of  aqueous 
vapor  in  the  heated  air.     Such  an  unsatisfactory 
conclusion  humbles  us.     But  the  position  it  com- 
pels us  to  assume  is  the  right  one  after  all.     It 
may  legitimately  stimulate  fresh  inquiry,  while  it 
ought  not  to  fail  to  elevate  our  thoughts  to  Him 
who  has  given  power  to  an.  instrument  of  correc- 
tion so  terrible  in  operation,  so  fearful  in  effects ! 
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The  following  singular  narration  is  communi- 
cated to  the  Buffalo  Express,  by  a  correspondent, 
writing  under  date  of  June  14,  from  Ontonagon, 
Lake  Superior.  We  presume  the  communication 
is  from  an  authentic  and  credible  source,  or  it 
would  not  have  found  place  in  the  Express  : — 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Vulcan  Mining  Company,  has 
lately  made  some  very  singular  discoveries  here  in 
working  one  of  the  veins  which  he  lately  found. 
He  worked  into  an  old  cave  which  had  been  exca- 
vated centuries  ago.  This  led  them  to  look  for 
other  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  they  have  found 
a  number  of  sinks  in  the  earth  which  they  have 
traced  a  long  distance.  By  digging  into  those 
sinks,  they  find  them  to  have  been  made  by  the 
hand  of  man.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  miners 
went  on  a  different  principle  from  what  they  do  at 
the  present  time.  The  greatest  depth  yet  found  in 
these  holes  is  thirty  feet.  After  getting  down  to  a 
certain  depth,  they  drifted  along  the  vein,  making 
an  open  cut. 

These  cuts  have  been  filled  nearly  to  a  level  by 
the  accumulation  of  soil,  and  we  find  trees  of  the 
largest  growth  standing  in  this  gutter  ;  and  also  find 
that  trees  of  a  very  large  growth  have  grown  up 
and  died,  and  decayed  many  years  since ;  in  the 
same  place  there  are  now  standing  trees  of  over 
three  hundred  years'  growth.  Last  week  they  dug 
down  into  a  new  place,  and  about  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface  found  a  mass  of  copper  that  will  weigh 
from  eight  to  ten  tons.  This  mass  was  buried  in 
ashes,  and  it  appears  that  they  could  not  handle  it, 
and  had  no  means  of  cutting  it,  and  probably  built 
fire  to  melt  or  separate  the  rock  from  it,  which 
might  be  done  by  heating,  and  then  dashing  on  cold 
water.  This  piece  of  copper  is  as  pure  and  clean 
as  a  new  cent ;  the  upper  surface  has  been  pounded 
clear  and  smooth. 

It  appears  that  this  mass  of  copper  was  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  at  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet.  In  sinking  this  shaft  from  where  the 
mass  now  lies,  they  followed  the  course  of  the  vein, 
which  pitches  considerably.  This  enabled  them  to 
raise  it  as  far  as  the  hole  came  up  with  a  slant.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  they  found  skids  of  black 
oak,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  These 
sticks  were  charred  through,  as  if  burnt.  They 
found  large  wooden  wedges  in  the  same  situation. 
In  this  shaft  they  found  a  miner's  gad  and  a  narrow 
chisel  made  of  copper.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  copper  tools  are  tempered  or  not,  but  their 
make  displays  good  workmanship. 

They  have  taken  out  more  than  a  ton  of  cobble 
stones,  which  have  been  used  as  mallets.  These 
stones  were  nearly  round,  with  a  score  cut  around 
the  centre,  and  look  as  if  this  score  was  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  withe  round  for  a  handle.  The 
Chippewa  Indians  all  say  that  this  work  was  never 
done  by  Indians.  This  discovery  will  lead  to  a  new 
method  of  finding  veins  in  this  country,  and  may  be 
of  great  benefit  to  some.  I  suppose  they  will  keep- 
finding  new  wonders  for  some  time  yet,  as  it  is  but 
a  short  time  since  they  first  found  the  old  inine. 
There  is  copper  here  in  abundance,  and  I  think 
people  will  begin  to  dig  it  in  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Knapp  has  found  considerable  silver  durmg  this 
past  winter.  ■"* 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  18th  July,  1848. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  national  assembly  entertained  the 
pregnant  question  of  Italy.  Lamartine  delivered  a 
speech  of  exposition  and  vindication  of  his  whole 
foreign  policy  while  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  It  is  important,  and  full  of  interest, 
historically,  and  with  reference  to  future  action. 
Union  of  France  and  Germany  was  the  fundamen- 
tal maxim  :  his  general  rule  of  non-intervention, 
is  modified  in  relation  to  Italy ;  there  he  would 
not  act,  unless  to  save  Italian  independence  at  the 
call  of  the  patriots  finding  themselves  unable  to 
achieve  their  holy  enterprise.  "  You  will  not, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  expect  me  to  enter  into  de- 
tails concerning  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
But  Italy  will  be  free,  or  France  will  go  and 
shield  her ;  this  is  all  we  can  pronounce  at  present." 
It  is  much  for  Austria  and  for  France,  if  the  ne- 
gotiations in  which  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
governments  are  supposed  to  be  engaged,  should 
not  terminate  by  a  compromise. 

According  to  our  latest  advices,  the  northern 
Italians,  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  positions 
which  the  Austrians  have  regained,  and  the  rein- 
forcements prepared  at  Vienna,  are  becoming  less 
averse  to  French  succor,  hitherto  deprecated. 
Lamartine's  critics  cite  against  his  professions  of 
neutrality,  the  exclusion  of  the  historian  Mignet, 
the  head  of  the  archives  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  foreign  aflfairs,  because  he  favored  the 
creation,  under  Charles  Albert,  of  a  kingdom  of 
northern  Italy  ;  and  the  disclosures,  at  recent  judi- 
cial trials  at  Brussels,  of  the  direct  and  zealous 
agency  of  the  chief  commissary  of  the  French 
provisional  government  in  the  north,  in  the  repub- 
lican expeditions  from  that  quarter,  against  the 
Belgian  monarchy.  The  fact  of  a  double  game 
at  Paris  is  now  indisputable.  Probably  you  will 
have  the  whole  of  Lamartine's  speech  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  ;  but  as  this  may  not  be,  and  as  Galig- 
nani,  of  this  day,  does  not  give  us  the  two  con- 
cluding paragraphs,  I  shall  proceed  to  translate 
them  for  you,  on  account  of  their  special  truth  and 
boldness.  M.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  had  charged  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment with  utter  want  of  a  foreign  policy  and 
diplomacy,  and  extolled  the  course  of  the  old  con- 
vention and  of  his  uncle  Napoleon. 

"  As  for  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  I  admire, 
gentlemen,  everything  about  that  name,  except 
two  things  ;  his  ideas  of  legislative  organization 
at  home,  and  his  policy  abroad.  As  for  his  legis- 
lative scheme,  it  was  merely  a  lofty,  and  by  no 
means  intelligent,  reaction  against  the  democratic 
party,  which  required  to  be  regulated  and  re- 
strained, but  which  it  was  not  wise  to  crush.  All 
his  institutions  were  antagonistic  to  the  revolution 
the  age,  and  to  liberty.  As  for  his  diplomacy  he 
knew  none  other  than  the  cannon :  he  tore  up  the 
map  of  the  world,  without  even  attempting  to  put 
it  together  ;  by  strokes  of  the  sword,  he  mutilated 
all  the  nationalities ;  he  dissevered  all  the  natural 


alliances  of  France,  without  even  thinking  of  the 
morrow.  When  the  day  came  for  settling  the  ac- 
count of  so  much  blood  and  so  much  glory — the 
inevitable  day — what  remained  for  us  1  what  stood 
erect  ?  Nothing  except  his  name.  As  for  France, 
when  she  looked  about  her,  she  saw  herself  isolated 
— 'justly  abandoned — dreaded  by  all  the  govern- 
ments, odious  to  all  the  nationalities ;  with  indig- 
nant Poland,  whose  freedom  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  whom  he  left  in  aggravated  slavery  ;  with 
alienated  Italy,  which  he  occupied  ten  years  with- 
out doing  anything  else  than  accustoming  her  to 
change  masters,  and  without  planting  there  a  single 
vital  or  seminal  principle  of  independence  ;  with 
hostile  Spain,  actuated  by  recollections  of  the 
atrocious  war  between  us  ;  with  unanimous  Ger- 
many, outraged  and  usurped  in  all  her  divisions  ; 
with  potent  Russia,  provoked,  goaded  to  her  very 
deserts  ;  with  all  Europe,  in  fine,  recoiling  upon 
us  in  the  full  weight  of  her  grievances,  her  defeats, 
her  resentments.  You  may  call  that  glory;  I 
grant  it,  if  you  please  ;  but  if  you  style  that  diplo- 
macy, then  I  aver  it  is  what  the  republic  will  never 
imitate  while  my  old  colleagues  and  myself  have 
a  voice  in  her  councils. 

"  The  republic  of  February  boasts  that  her  diplo- 
macy is  not  that  of  the  convention  or  the  empire — 
that  of  desperation  or  conquest.  No  coalition  can 
be  formed  against  her,  if  she  do  not  create  one 
herself;  the  fact,  whatever  M.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte may  say,  attests  that  we  have  a  policy  as 
democratic  as  it  is  national ;  a  firm,  yet  moderate 
one  ;  the  government  of  February  inaugurated  it ; 
the  present  government  will,  I  doubt  not,  follow 
the  great  lines  which  we  chalked." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Lamartine  has  seen  the 
impressive  and  instructive  despatch  of  your  able 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Buchanan,  dated  31st  March 
last,  to  Mr.  Rush,  and  contained  in  the  Washing- 
ton Union  of  the  15th  ult.  It  comprises  a  useful 
exposition  of  the  system  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  "  It 
has  been,"  says  the  secretary,  "  the  settled  policy 
of  our  government,  from  its  origin,  never  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations  ;  and 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy.  In  this  respect,  France  may  profit  by  our 
example."  Orders  have  just  been  transmitted 
from  Paris  to  disarm  and  disperse  all  bands  plan- 
ning incursions  into  foreign  territories.  The  Swiss 
diet  has  decided  to  do  the  same,  in  compliance 
with  a  note  from  the  Germanic  confederation. 
The  recent  speeches  of  the  Irish  patriots — Mea- 
gher and  Smith  O'Brien — will  call  the  attention 
of  the  American  statesmen  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  own  rules  and  lessons,  on  their  own  soil. 

So  little  survives  of  Lamartine's  meteoric  popu- 
larity, that  if  he  should  resign  his  seat  in  the  as- 
sembly, he  would  not  be  reelected  by  any  constitu- 
ency of  France.  TJjus  complains  one  of  his 
votaries,  endeavoring  to  convict  the  country  of 
superlative  injustice  and  fickleness.  It  is  remarked 
that  he  would  still  be  a  desirable  minister  of  for- 
eign aflJairs,  if  he  could  abandon   his  policy  and 
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habit  of  universalism — flattering,  courting,  caress- 
ing, abetting  all  parties  and  all  men.  In  one  of 
the  caricatures,  he  carries  Henry  V.  in  one  pocket, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  in  another ;  the  rabble  are 
at  his  heels ;  he  looks  back  upon  them  fondly, 
while  he  extends  his  hands  to  Barbes,  Blanqui, 
Gobrier  and  Cabet,  whom  he  pretends  to  have 
blandished  in  order  to  draw  off  their  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Monsieur  Cabet,  very  wroth  at  being  included 
in  Lamartine's  list  of  cajoled  conspirators,  pub- 
lished, in  his  number  of  the  Populaire,  of  the  9th 
inst.,  a  narrative  not  deniable,  of  the  poet's  inti- 
mate and  tender  communion  with  him,  and  copies 
of  some  of  Lamartine's  affectionate  billets.  *' On 
Uie  10th  March,"  he  says,  "  Lamartine  deputed 
to  me  a  fine  lady  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
to  press  me  to  dine  at  her  house  with  him,  two 
hours  after,  in  order  that  we  might  converse  freely 
and  confidentially  ;  Lamartine  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  he  called,  in  my  absence,  at  my  residence, 
and  left  these  words  on  his  card — '  I  have  called 
this  evening ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  to- 
morrow morning  at  eight  o'clock.'  "  Then  fol- 
lowed a  note  from  the  visitor,  beginning  "  Dear 
Citizen,"  and  ending  *Uont  d  vous'^ — entirely 
yours.  On  the  17th  April,  Lamartine  sent  him 
the  following  note  :  **  My  dear  Cabet — I  was  af' 
flicted,  this  morning,  in  reading  in  the  journals, 
that  your  name  has  been  mixed  with  cries  of  rep- 
robation, on  doctrines  which  you  disavow.  You 
know  that  1  do  not  concur  in  your  ideas  touching 
property,  but  this  dissent  of  the  judgment  has 
never  reached  the  heart.  At  this  time,  when  this 
proscription  of  your  name  may  disquiet  you  and 
your  family,  think  of  me,  and  allow  me  to  offer 
you  the  asylum  of  a  friendly  mansion.  Tont  a 
vous.^''  Madame  Lamartine  commissioned  a  female 
friend,  to  escort  in  her  carriage  the  wife  of  Cabet 
to  her  hotel,  where  an  apartment  was  ready  for 
the  latter.  On  the  16th  April,  Cabet  wrote  Lam- 
artine, asking  an  interview.  The  answer,  in  a 
note  of  the  next  day  runs  thus — "  My  dear  old 
colleague,  I  do  not  believe  you  to  be  a  conspirator, 
and  I  will  eagerly  welcome  you  this  evening,  at 
my  dwelling.  No.  82,  Rue  de  V  Universite,  at 
half  past  nine,  unless  urgent  ofl5cial  business 
should  arise.  Believe  me,  use  your  influence  for 
the  republic,  the  instrument  of  all  grand  ideas, 
and  all  true  improvements  of  the  human  mind." 
But  the  poet  gave  his  dear  old  colleague  (Cabet 
had  been  a  deputy)  the  slip  ;  he  failed  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. On  the  12th  June,  he  signalized  Cabet 
as  a  conspirator !  Ma  conscience !  patriotic  dis- 
simulation aud  cajolery  could  not  be  carried  fur- 
ther. 

Splendid  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Chateau- 
briand are  multiplied  in  the  journals.  Hereafter, 
I  shall  collect  the  biographical  anecdotes.  The 
worshippers  are  indignant  at  the  free  survey,  by 
the  London  Times,  of  his  career  and  character, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  that 
it  could  discover  neither  gejiius  nor  Christianity  in 
his  Genius  of  Christianity.    That  production,  and 


the  Martyrs  proved,  for  me,  hard  reading,  though 
I  could  admire  the  general  coloring  and  cast,  and 
the  sort  of  brilliant  originality  that  individuated 
both  his  pen  and  his  tongue.  Atala  and  Rene, 
and  the  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  political 
pamphlets,  deserve  unqualified  eulogium.  As  a 
statesman,  in  point  of  morality,  he  fell  low  in  my 
estimation  when  I  closed  his  Congress  of  Verona, 
and  as  a  man,  by  his  Life  of  de  Ranee — first  edi- 
tion. His  alarmed  friends  compelled  him  to  prune 
or  soften  the  licentiousness  in  the  second. 

The  best  account  and  judgment  of  his  works  is 
that  of  your  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar, 
George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  an  article  of 
the  North  American  Review,  which  Chateaubri- 
and received  from  me  thankfully  and  perused  with 
eagerness.  His  friends  observe  that  he  foresaw 
and  wished  the  new  era,  and  when  it  arrived,  the 
noble  veteran  cast  the  finest  reflection  {reflet)  in 
his  spirit,  genius  and  demeanor,  of  the  old  era. 

Time  is  required  to  clear  the  man  to  the  eye  of 
temperate,  disinterested,  impartial  biography,  and 
criticism.  When  such  a  personage  dies,  in  any 
country — our  republic  not  excepted — each  orator 
and  writer  vies  with  the  other  in  fervid  and  inge- 
nious hyperbole — in  all  the  exaggerations,  ampli- 
tude and  refinement  of  panegyric.  Old  adversa- 
ries must  seem  the  most  liberal  to  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  therefore,  are  the  most  profuse  in  glori- 
fication. Chateaubriand  never  sacrificed,  as  Lam- 
artine has  done,  to  the  whole.  Occasionally,  he 
was  a  courtier  with  kings,  yet  he  acted  with 
courageous  independence  towards  Napoleon,  and 
the  Bourbons  whom  he  so  largely  aided  to  restore 
to  the  throne,  and  would  have  restored  to  their 
senses. 

It  is  related  that  after  the  publication  of  the 
History  of  the  Girondins,  he,  observed  to  Lamar- 
tine— "  Your  book  will  beget  a  new  and  supremely 
perilous  revolution."  "  Yes,"  answered  the  poet, 
"  but  I  shall  know  how  to  stop  it.  Nous  remuons 
le  monde.^^  This  exemplifies  a  contrast  in  their 
characters.  Lamartine  has  been  always  more  or 
less  buoyant  and  sanguine.  The  author  of  a  long, 
severe  address  to  him,  tells  him — "  Though  you 
be  eclipsed — though  you  have  so  dismally  failed 
in  this  your  revolution,  your  part  in  the  drama  is 
not  finished.  More  than  once  have  you  been  sup- 
posed to  be  '  done  over,'  but  your  exhaustless  vital- 
ity disappointed  your  enemies.  Such  faculties 
and  materials  as  those  of  your  being  intermit  every 
now  and  then  ;  they  go  wide  of  the  mark  ;  they 
are  discredited — ^but  they  do  not  flag — they  gather 
fresh  strength  somehow — they  command  anew 
homage  and  reliance."  Chateaubriand  is  styled 
the  Homer  of  melancholy  ;  the  Jeremiah  of  the 
age.  His  visions  of  the  approaching  democracy 
were  distinct — not  without  hope,  yet  with  greater 
sadness  and  distrust. 

Here  is  a  specimen  published  fifteen  years  ago  : 
"  Europe  rushes  to  democracy.  Is  France  other 
than  a  republic  clogged  with  a  dictator  ?  From 
David  until  our  century  kings  were  called  ;  na- 
tions seem  now  to  have  their  turn.     The  mass  of 
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society  is  quitting  monarchy.  The  boldest  doc- 
trines respecting  property,  equality,  liberty,  are 
proclaimed,  night  and  morning,  in  the  very  ears 
of  kings  trembling  behind  a  triple  hedge  of  sol- 
diers whom  they  hardly  trust.  The  inundation  of 
democracy  overtakes  them  ;  it  mounts  from  story 
to  story,  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  roofs  of 
their  palaces,  from  vehich  they  must  finally  plunge 
into  the  wave  that  will  swallow  them  up.  But 
if  property  be  assailed  there  will  be  immense  con- 
vulsions, and  not  without  great  effusion  of  blood. 
The  law  of  blood  and  sacrifice  dawns  everywhere. 
Probably  the  human  race  will  become  stronger  ; 
but  we  may  fear  that  some  of  the  great  faculties 
and  distinctions  of  genius  will  be  lost — that  fancy, 
poetry,  the  arts,  will  die  away  in  the  cells  of  the 
society  hive,  in  which  each  individual  will  not  be 
more  than  a  bee,  a  wheel  in  the  machine,  an  at- 
om in  organized  matter.  If  the  Christian  religion 
should  expire,  liberty,  so  called,  would  conduct  us 
to  a  social  petrifaction — the  condition  to  which 
slavery  has  brought  China."  He  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  liberty  and  philosophy  to  be  taught  by 
Blanc,  Proudhon,  Lamennais,  Raspail,  so  recent- 
ly the  oracles  of  the  French  masses.  Proudhon, 
a  member  of  the  assembly,  possesses  yet  consider- 
able influence  out  of  doors ;  last  week,  in  oppos- 
ing the  "  progressive  tax"  on  inheritances,  he  re- 
marked— "  It  is  not  thus  that  I  wish  property  to 
come  to  an  end."  He  preferred  a  summary  exe- 
cution. He  submitted  to  the  committee  a  de- 
tailed plan,  of  his  own,  more  expeditious  ;  in  sup- 
porting which,  with  no  small  ingenuity,  he  held 
this  language : — 

I  am  neither  a  communist  nor  a  socialist.  I  am 
opposed  to  progressive  taxation.  But  I  believe  that 
property  will  have  the  same  fate  as  Christianity ; 
that  is  wearing  out — property  will  wear  out  also — 
it  has  only  a  certain  time  to  last.  I  wish  to  accel- 
erate its  dissolution,  but  not  to  dry  it  up  immediate- 
ly. It  is  on  that  account  that  I  only  take  from  it  a 
third  of  the  revenue,  without  prejudice  to  what  I 
shall  propose  hereafter. 

In  the  war  which  this  fanatic  has  long  waged 
against  the  idea  of  a  God,  he  utters  blasphemies 
worse  than  any  extant  in  the  antecedent  ravings 
of  delirious  atheism. 

The  final  obsequies  of  Chateaubriand  are  to  be 
celebrated  at  St.  Malo,  his  birth-place,  to-morrow. 
All  Britany  was  prepared  to  honor  his  remains. 
The  French  Academy  has  deputed  two  of  its  most 
eminent  members,  Hugo  and  Ampere,  to  represent 
it  at  the  tomb  on  the  sea-girt  rock.  Setting  aside 
the  political  performances  of  the  French  idol,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  America  can  furnish  two 

names,  at  least — those  of  Irving  and  Prescott 

entitled,  in  authorship,  to  higher  niches  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame.  His  works  are  not  equal  in  perma- 
nent value  and  real  lustre  to  the  sketches  and  bi- 
ographies of  the  one,  nor  to  the  histories  of  the 
other.  Canning  was  superior  to  Chateaubriand, 
as  a  scholar,  a  wit,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman. 
In  conversation,  each  excelled  in  a  very  different 
way.     It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  both,  apart 


often,  in  their  happiest  moods.  Canning's  powers, 
generally,  w^ere  more  vivacious,  natural,  unalloyed, 
strenuous,  diversified  and  forcible.  Thiers  has 
faculties,  literary  offspring,  and  political  trophies 
which  rank  him  above  Chateaubriand.  He  has 
just  gained  signal  credit  with  all  generous  spirits, 
by  his  language  in  the  following  case  : — 

The  committee  of  finance  has  examined  the 
proposition  of  M.  J.  Favre,  to  authorize  the  state 
to  seize  on  the  private  domain  of  Louis  Philippe, 
on  the  ground  that  the  donation  made  by  that  nion- 
arch,  when  on  the  point  of  ascending  the  throne, 
was  an  act  null  and  void.  The  author  of  the 
proposition  maintained  that,  previously  to  1789,  it 
had  always  been  the  custom  in  France  for  the 
property  of  the  reigning  prince  to  merge  into  that 
of  the  throne  :  he  denied  that  the  decree  by  which 
Napoleon  had  constituted  a  private  domain  could 
have  any  value  in  1830 ;  he  declared  that  Louis 
Philippe,  in  making  over  his  property  to  his  fami- 
ly, had  done  nothing  else  than  defraud  the  state. 
M.  Jules  Favre  admitted  that  a  law  had  been 
passed  in  1832,  recognizing  the  donation  so  made  ; 
but  he  argued  that  such  law  could  now  be  de- 
clared of  no  avail,  since  Louis  Phihppe  had  lost 
his  crown  by  his  own  faults  and  crimes.  M. 
Thiers,  on  hearing  this  language,  said  : — 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  the  language  of  victorious 
parties,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  1 
never  allow  myself  to  be  either  astonished  at  what 
I  hear,  nor  do  I  ever  reply.  But  there  are  things 
which  I  cannot  allow  to  be  said  without  protesting 
against  them.  King  Louis  Philippe,  no  doubt, 
committed  faults,  and  grave  ones,  which  led  to  his 
downfall — faults  which  I  deplored  and  opposed  for 
eight  years ;  but  he  has  never  committed  crimes. 
He  was  in  his  own  person  often  the  object  of 
crimes;  but  it  is  false  to  say  that  any  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  I  appeal  on  this  head  to  every  honest 
man.  I  appeal  to  history.  As  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  private  property  of  the  late  royal  family,  I 
shall  oppose  such  an  act  as  an  odious  injustice.  I 
admit  the  republic,  and  desire  to  see  it  firmly  and 
peaceably  established  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
dishonored  by  such  acts  of  iniquity  as  this." 

I  fully  agree  with  Thiers  that  Louis  Philippe 
is  to  be  acquitted  of  crimes.  Americans — of  all 
strangers — should  be  the  last  to  vilify  the  hoary 
monarch  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  They  were 
more  readily,  graciously  and  cordially  received  by 
him,  and  at  his  court,  than  in  any  other  royal  cir- 
cle. Down  to  the  final  month  of  his  reign,  they 
were  the  most  eager  to  approach  him  and  pay  him 
homage  ;  by  none  others  was  he  so  lavishly  ex- 
tolled in  pamphlets,  essays,  biographical  sketches 
and  printed  letters.  He  was  not  a  bad  man  or 
bad  king.  He  had  no  vices  ;  he  had  cardinal  vir- 
tues ;  he  had  extraordinary  acquirements  and  men- 
tal qualities,  and  aptitudes  for  business.  The  pri- 
vate correspondence  seized  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
edited  by  Taschereau  in  the  Revue  Retrospective y 
refutes  the  charges  of  duplicity  in  the  affair  of  the 
Spanish  match,  which  the  British  journals  preferred 
with  torrents  of  obloquy  gushing  naturally,  though 
shamefully  enough,  from  that  bottomless  source. 

Louis  Philippe  was  not  in  the  least  a  despot,  nor 
a  miser ;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  cruelty — in- 
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no  severity — in  his  nature.  I  speak  of 
lira  as  if  he  was  dead,  because  he,  surely,  will  not 
again  a  public  functionary.  Of  his  errors,  de- 
isions,  propensities,  aims,  it  will  be  time  to  treat 
lix  months  or  a  year  hence. 

M.  Guizot,  likewise,  merits  a  chapter  apart ;  he 
in  expect  little  indulgence  or  justice  at  present 
)m  his  countrymen.  He  is  preparing,  it  is  be- 
Jeved,  an  exposition  of  his  ministry,  which,  we  may 
presume,  will  not  be  deficient  in  ability  and  interest, 
lis  volumes  are  to  be  prized  beyond  those  of  Chat- 
lubriand.  He  is  not,  indeed,  as  eloquent  a  wri- 
jr  or  talker ;  the  glow  and  the  pathos  of  the 
)ther's  enthusiasm,  the  felicities  of  phrase  and  col- 
oring, are  not  to  be  found  in  his  temperament  or 
his  page  ;  but  the  comparison  is  broadly  in  his  fa- 
vor in  the  points  of  correctness,  depth,  compre- 
hensiveness, erudition,  and  coherent  and  instructive 
disquisition.  M.  Guizot  is  a  surpassing  orator, 
not  by  refulgence  and  inspiration,  like  Berryer  and 
Lamartine  ;  but  a  nervous  rhetoric,  a  correct  tone, 
sustained  elocution,  a  mastery  of  his  subjects  and 
opportunities — intrepidity  and  uniform  self-posses- 
sion— never  failing  resources  of  defence  and  retort. 
On  Saturday  last  the  philosopher  of  wailing, 
paradox  and  perversity,  Lamennais,  entered  the 
tribune  of  the  assembly  for  the  first  time.  The 
members  gathered  instantly  about  the  tribune,  as 
I  have  seen  the  representatives  at  Washington  col- 
lect near  the  desk  of  the  lamented  Lowndes  when 
he  rose  to  speak — and,  so  I  have  read,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  with  Mr.  Adams.  But  the  senti- 
ments and  purposes,  in  your  hall,  in  regard  to  the 
speakers,  had  another  nature  and  expression.  A 
French  editor  describes  the  scene  thus  :  "A  little 
old  man,  emaciated  and  bent,  descended  from  the 
mountain,  and  tottered  into  the  tribune.  It  seemed 
to  us  a  shade  emerging  from  the  tomb.  We  stood 
near ;  we  lent  him  our  best  ear ;  we  could  catch 
no  sound  ;  we  learned  from  others  that,  his  paper 
having  been  suppressed,  and  his  gerant  (or  respon- 
sible manager)  being  prosecuted,  he  wished  to  cry, 
adsum  qui  feci,  and  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  law ; 
but  the  two  lawyers  who  succeeded  him  in  the  tri- 
bune, exploded  the  philosopher  ;  the  house  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day  with  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  contempt." 

The  weather  has  been  perfect  during  the  fort- 
night, and  the  cropsof  every  description  throughout 
France  are  reported  to  be  of  rich  promise.  We 
learn  from  Lyons  that  there  is  some  improvement  in 
the  silk  trade — some  small  demand  from  the  United 
States ;  and  from  Bordeaux  that  commerce  re- 
vives. Marseilles  is  still  threatened  with  anarchical 
eruptions.  A  commotion  was  apprehended  for  Paris 
on  the  14th  instant,  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille.  On  the  eve,  the  several  fortresses 
and  "  infected  districts"  were  put  under  double 
guards ;  the  troops  held  ready.  Quiet  was  not 
disturbed.  No  one  doubts,  however,  that  danger- 
ous machinations  are  pursued  widely,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  revenge  like  that  of  the  Corsicans.  Yes- 
terday evening,  on  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain, 
where  a  number  of  intelligent  and  distinguished 


Frenchmen,  of  Paris,  and  superior  officers,  were 
assembled,  the  occurrence  of  another  collective  an- 
archical and  desperate  effort  seemed  to  be  generally 
deemed  probable.  But  as  long  as  the  generals 
can  be  kept  at  the  helm  and  in  absolute  command, 
the  vessel  of  state,  the  republic,  may  be  preserved. 
If  they  should  retire,  from  any  umbrage,  or  be 
called  off  by  foreign  war,  the  national  assembly 
and  the  guards  would  scarcely  retain  strength, 
perhaps,  not  resolution,  to  withstand  the  intrigues 
of  the  demagogues,  and  the  rush  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  malcontents  and  ruffians  or  reck 
less  idlers  ready  to  be  organized  and  impelled 
The  funds  underwent,  yesterday,  a  considerable 
decline,  owing  to  unfavorable  views  of  the  public 
finances.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  articles  (en- 
closed) of  the  Constitutionnel  and  the  Debats  on 
the  tax-returns  and  the  situation  of  the  treasury. 
Benjamin  Delessert  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  investigates,  with  ample  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, the  old  and  new  fiscal  management  and  its 
results. 

The  theatres  have  been  closed  three  weeks — 
the  longest  term  in  the  French  dramatic  annals. 
This  intermission  is  represented  as  a  public  calam- 
ity, a  national  grief,  a  state  danger.  Take,  as  a 
sample,  this  paragraph  : — 

In  a  public  point  of  view,  the  shutting  of  the 
theatres  is  a  real  misfortune.  The  theatre  is  the 
thermometer  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  theatre  is  a  want — an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  shutting  up  of  the  theatres  has  al- 
ways something  terrifying  and  mournful  in  it.  It 
is  a  symptom  the  most  ominous,  and  which  tends  to 
create  fear,  (for  the  fear  of  evil  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  evil  itself;)  it  is  a  public  avowal  of  the  stagna- 
tion of  business — of  the  disorganization  and  embar- 
rassment of  trade  and  industry.  It  is  a  proof  to 
everybody,  and  especially  to  rival  nations,  of  our 
troubles,  fatigues,  and  internal  sorrows.  If  these 
troubles  really  exist — if  this  state  of  uneasiness  is 
real — it  is  for  those  men  who  are  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  heavy  burden 
of  public  confidence,  to  bear  the  weight,  and  to  try 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  momentous  subject  was  discussed,  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  the  national  assembly,  and  sub- 
sidies exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  francs  were 
unhesitatingly  voted.  Victor  Hugo  exerted  his 
solemn  and  elaborate  eloquence.  He  urged  the 
strongest  political  necessity  for  opening  the  stage, 
which  would  calm  political  agitations  sooner  than 
alms  to  the  workmen  or  any  havoc  of  lives.  "  No 
attroupement  could  resist  a  gratis  performance." 
Felix  Pyat,  an  author  of  repute,  delivered  himself, 
on  the  same  side,  in  a  facetious  strain  that  pro- 
duced hilarite  immense  et  prolongee — or,  as  the 
Washington  reporters  phrase  it,  "  roars  of  laugh- 
ter." Immediately  after,  the  assembly  voted  a 
monument  to  the  murdered  archbishop,  to  be 
erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame.  The 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  summoned  to  explain 
the  entry  of  the  Russians  into  the  Moldo  Wal- 
lachian  provinces,  just  republicanized  by  a  revolu- 
tion duly  contrived  in  Paris.    "  Much  uncertainty,'* 
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replied  the  minister,  evidently  annoyed  and  reluc- 1  dard  French  authors.     His  whole  life  and   hi« 

"  ^     '  '  whole  genius  are  there.     A  master-piece  of  ait 

You  must  know  that,  in  order  to  ren- 


overleaped  treaties.  We  shall  inquire,  and  neg- 
lect nothing  for  the  maintenance  of  Fren-ch  inter- 
ests and  democratical  principles." 


tant,  "exists  touching  the  events  of  Bucharest; 

we  pay  serious   attention   to  the  matter,  and  we  j  remains. 

shall   have  to   examine  whether  Russia  has   not  |  der  his  old  age  comfortable  and  fruitful,  five  or  six 

of  his  worshippers  bought  the  copyright  from  him 
and  pledged  it  to  a  bookseller.  The  article  in  the 
Review  might  be  suspected  as  a  puff  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  stockholders.  A  committee  have  under- 
taken the  arrangement  and  publication  of  the 
treasure. 

According  to  the  a  *icle,  Chateaubriand  had  a 
two-fold  nature,  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian  ;  he 
had  aristocratic  aims  and  manners  ;  he  practised  a 
chivalrous  fidelity  to  monarchs  and  dynasties :  at 
the  same  time,  he  loved  and  emblazoned  liberty  ; 
he  foretold  democracy,  and  with  complacent  pre- 
sage :  he  wrote  and  talked,  on  the  whole,  as  a 
democrat.  This  assertion  requires  proof.  It  is 
possible  that  "  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  op- 
timates  of  the  old  school  to  the  new  institutions 
and  tendencies."  He  certainly  affected  broad  con- 
trasts in  doctrine  and  conduct.  On  the  24th  of 
February  last,  his  friend  hastened  to  him  to  an 
nounce  that  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  He 
received  the  information  with  a  smile  which  meant, 
"  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ;  I  was  not  to  die  without 
having  seen  that."  But  he  ceased  to  smile,  ere 
long.  "  During  the  four  days  of  June,"  continues 
the  friend,  "  I  went  anxiously  to  his  residence. 
I  found  him  seated  before  an  open  window  ;  his 
frame  and  countenance  indicated  the  approach  of 
death.  He  was  pale,  taciturn,  sombre;  his  head 
hung  down  on  his  breast.  He  was  listening  to 
the  distant  sounds  of  civil  war  ;  he  shuddered  and 
wept  at  every  report  of  the  cannon  ;  but  he  lived 
to  hear  of  the  victory  ;  he  could  depart  without 
despairing  of  France." 

A  very  different  sensation  presented  itself  to 
me,  last  week,  in  an  eminent  politician  of  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1793,  and  voted  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  I  mentioned  to  this  revolutionary 
veteran  that,  within  twenty  or  more  years,  I  had 
not  shed  so  many  tears  as  during  the  Four  Days. 
He  remarked,  with  an  ironical  curl  of  the  lip — 
"And  why  did  you  blubber?"  Nothing  still  sur- 
prises me  more  than  the  rapidity  with  which  French 
mind  and  spirits  recover  from  scenes  of  civil  fight 
and  slaughter — from  the  excitement,  the  agitations, 
the  dismay,  common  with  all  classes  while  the 
horrors  endure.  Already  the  old  gayety  begins  to 
revive ;  the  Champs  Elysees  exhibit  a  procession 
of  fine  equipages  in  the  afternoon ;  the  theatres, 
just  reopened,  will  soon  be  crowded  in  case  of  an 
interval  of  domestic  quiet  or  seeming  security. 
On  Saturday  evening  last,  a  few  ladies  of  St.  Ger- 
main proposed  an  elegant  prize  for  a  race.  Some 
fifty  or  sixty  cavalry  oflftcers  of  the  garrison  en- 
tered the  lists  in  perfect  jockey  trim  :  they  started ; 
on  heavy  steeds,  from  the  northern  end  of  the  ter- 
race, ran  the  beautiful  course  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  Pavilion  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  win- 
ner took  the  golden  whip  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction.    The  ladies  were  stationed   on   the  par- 


Paris,  19th  July,  1848. 
Want  of  leisure  and  space  prevented  me  from 
mentioning  yesterday  a  remarkable  article  on  Cha- 
teaubriand, in  the  new  number  of  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  It  is  an  account,  in  thirty-three 
pages,  of  the  posthumous  memoirs  of  the  hiero- 
phant — memoires  d^outre-tombe.  The  writer,  an 
intimate  friend,  was  admitted,  with  a  small  party 
of  elect,  to  hear  portions  of  the  work  read  by 
Chateaubriand  himself  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
examined  recently  the  whole  manuscript.  No 
idolatry  of  genius  and  of  its  performances  has 
ever  exceeded  the  strain  of  this  article.  The  vo- 
tary condemns  imitators,  but  exhausts  himself  in 
imitation  :  his  hyperboles,  metaphors,  amplifica- 
tion, have  the  effect  of  a  parody.  His  report, 
however,  and  his  extracts,  (of  which  there  are  too 
few,)  excite  a  hvely  interest.  The  auto-biography 
extends  to  ten  or  twelve  volumes  :  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed superior  in  attractions  and  merits  of  all 
kinds  to  the  other  productions  of  the  same  conse- 
crated pen.  It  consists  of  five  great  divisions. 
1st.  From  the  period  of  his  birth  to  his  return 
from  England— 1768  to  1800.  2d.  His  life  under 
the  consulate  and  the  empire — splendidly  excel- 
lent. 3d.  A  biography  and  estimation  of  Napo- 
leon, down  to  1814 — Bossuet's  vigor  of  outline 
and  judgment ;  then  the  campaign  of  Russia — a 
masterly  narrative  and  picture.  4th.  From  1814 
to  1830 — the  Restoration,  in  which  the  author 
had  so  large  a  share  and  so  elevated  a  position. 
5th.  From  1830  to  near  the  close  of  his  life  of 
fourscore,  when  his  bodily  decay  was  extreme, 
but  his  intellect  unimpaired. 

The  volumes  comprise  history,  philosophy,  bi- 
ography disquisition,  polemics,  adventures,  anec- 
dote, descriptions,  an  infinite  variety  of  topics,  and 
a  manifold  style,  severe,  luxuriant,  brilliant,  sen- 
tentious, colloquial,  poetical,  according  to  his  topics. 
Chateaubriand's  career  is  one  of  extraordinary 
vicissitude  and  variety  ;  he  contemplated,  closely, 
all  modes  of  human  existence,  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  with  the  keenest  curiosity  and  the 
brightest  intelligence.  He  held  converse  with  the 
majority  of  the  famous  personages  of  his  times. 
His  memory  never  failed  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
pen.  The  memoirs  were  begun  in  1811,  and 
written  in  different  places  and  different  circum- 
stances. "  They  may  be  called,"  says  his  pane- 
gyrist of  the  Review,  "  the  work  of  his  predilec- 
tion ;  one  of  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of 
the  French  language  ;  they  must  be  an  inexhaust- 
ible subject  of  study  and  admiration  for  men  of 
sentiment,  fancy,  and  taste :  they  combine  the 
beauties  of  the  respective  dictions  of  all  the  stan- 
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'  terre  ;  and  the  barouche  of  those  who  allotted  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  brilliant  staff.  We  were 
a  thousand  or  more  joyous  spectators.  The  loss 
of  the  garrison,  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  four 
days,  was  not  inconsiderable. 

To  return  to  Chateaubriand.  His  expedition  to 
North  America  is  merely  recorded.  Details  are 
given  of  his  campaigns  on  his  return,  and  his 
exile  in  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He 
proved  a  gallant  but  unfortunate  soldier  of  the 
Bourbons.  At  the  siege  of  Thionville,  he  carried 
the  manuscript  of  his  Atala  in  his  knapsack.  It 
received  a  shot  through  and  through,  and,  proba- 
bly, saved  his  spine.  He  remarked  that  the  book 
would  have  to  stand  a  worse  fire ;  in  fact,  he 
found  a  terrible  Aristarchus  in  the  old  Abbe  Mo- 
rellet,  of  the  French  Academy,  who  waged  mer- 
ciless war  on  Atala.  When  he  offered  himself 
for  a  seat  in  the  academy,  he  complied  with  the 
custom  of  waiting  on  each  member  to  solicit  pat- 
ronage. When  he  entered  Morellet's  salon,  the 
abbe  was  asleep  in  his  arm-chair  before  the  fire, 
and  near  him,  on  the  floor,  lay  a  copy  of  Chateau- 
briand's Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  been 
reading.  He  started,  on  hearing  the  name,  from 
his  slumber,  and  cried  out — "  H  y  a  des  lon- 
gueurs.^'' (There  are  prolixities  in  the  book.)  "  I 
perceive  that  clearly  enough,"  rejoined  the  visitor, 
laughing  ;  "  I  will  retrench  in  my  next  edition." 
The  abbe  adjusted  his  wig,  chatted  with  him  be- 
nevolently, and  promised  him  his  vote. 

Immediately  after  the  siege,  his  company  was 
disbanded,  and  he  wandered  for  several  days,  half- 
starved  and  half-clad.  At  Brussels,  he  went  from 
door  to  door,  begging  shelter  and  food,  but  no  one 
would  admit  a  vagrant  in  rags  and  bandages,  his 
hair  falling  over  his  long  beard,  and  his  whole  ex- 
terior that  of  a  wretched  outcast.  In  London,  he 
shared  a  small  garret  with  a  wild  French  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  there  that  he  wrote  and  published, 
in  1797,  his  prophetic  Essay  on  Revolutions.  He 
observed  in  it — "  The  French  revolution  may  not 
have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  present  generation, 
but  it  will  upturn  all  Europe  in  the  next — before 
the  middle  of  the  next  century." 

Among  his  anecdotes  is  the  following,  of  his 
own  knowledge.  A  poor  gentleman  of  Brittany, 
resident  at  Dinan,  invited  the  general  who  presided 
over  the  provincial  assembly,  to  dinner.  The  guest, 
aware  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  stipulated 
that  no  one  else  should  be  invited.  On  arriving, 
he  saw  a  table  with  twenty-five  covers,  and  he 
scolded  ;  the  host  told  him  that  the  company  would 
be  twenty-two  boys  and  a  daughter,  his  children, 
all  of  one  mother.  The  revolution,  adds  Chateau- 
briand, mowed  down  the  entire  progeny,  and  the 
honest  father  besides.  The  writer  of  the  article 
says — "Our  four  days  of  June  show  that  the  race 
of  revolutionary  savages — coupe-tetes  and  porte- 
tetes — is  not  extinct  in  1848.  Miscreants  lurk  in 
the  depths  of  society  worthy  to  have  figured  in  the 
bloodiest  orgies  of  the  first  Reign  of  Terror.  We 
are  aghast  at  the  cruelties  and  murders  just  per- 


petrated by  our  anarchists."  He  cites  the  following 
passage  of  Carnot's  Discourse  on  the  Fall  of  the 
Jacobins,  delivered  in  1797  :— "  The  disorganizers 
substituted,  in  the  name  of  equality  of  rights,  the 
spirit  of  rapine  for  that  of  property,  and  thus 
sapped  the  foundations  of  industry,  trade,  and  all 
national  prosperity.  In  the  name  of  reason,  they 
proscribed  education,  light,  and  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment ;  they  denounced  and  crushed  family  union 
and  affection  ;  a  false  and  ruthless  philosophy, 
which  tore  asunder  all  the  ties  of  society  and  civ- 
ilization, which  broke  all  connection — with  the 
past,  of  salutary  reminiscence — and  with  the  fu- 
ture, of  hope."  Carnot,  the  son,  forgot  the  father's 
text,  in  the  composition  of  his  circulars  from  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  memoirs 
are  to  serve  as  a  counter-poison  to  Lamartine's 
History  of  the  Girondists — wherein  all  crimes  and 
criminals  are  salved  over  or  palliated,  if  not  so 
exhibited  as  to  challenge  admiration.  Chateau- 
briand presents  the  enormities  of  the  revolution  in 
the  true  light ;  he  grants  no  quarters  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  clubs  and  the  convention ;  he  surveys, 
however,  the  exalted  constituent  assembly — its 
Mirabeaus  and  Maurys — with  particular  knowl- 
edge and  honor.  "All  crime,"  ejaculates  the 
sage,  "  bears  within  itself  incapacity  and  improvi- 
dence, and  the  seeds  of  misfortune.  Let  us  be 
good  if  only  to  be  happy — let  us  be  just  in  order 
to  be  competent."  He  dwells  earnestly  on  the 
aspect  of  social  and  political  affairs  in  1787-1790 : 
he  beheld  excellent  principles  from  enlightened 
theory ;  detestable  effects  from  corrupted  morals. 
It  is  what  we  now  contemplate.  The  revolution, 
he  thought,  sprang,  not  from  this  or  that  man,  but 
from  the  essence  and  ferment  of  things.  At  pres- 
ent, we  might  hesitate  to  say  more  than  that  the 
convulsions  and  the  hydra-perils  are  the  result  of 
a  long,  deliberate  action  of  particular  men  and 
cabals,  on  the  uncultivated  masses,  which  has 
deeply  perverted  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  widely 
propagated  libertinism  and  the  license  of  revolt. 
Let  me  note,  however,  that,  although  a  most  for- 
midable host  of  desperate  rioters  and  profligate 
demagogues  remain,  the  scales  are  falling  from 
the  eyes  of  multitudes  of  the  deluded  and  infuri- 
ated classes ;  they  rue  their  credulity,  their  def- 
erence to  the  sophists,  and  the  blows  at  author- 
ity and  society  which  so  destructively  recoiled  on 
themselves.  Throughout  provincial  France,  the 
peasantry,  artisans,  and  citizens  generally,  are  be- 
ginning to  detest  all  the  sophists,  and  all  new-fan- 
gled doctrine  and  empirical  innovation.  When- 
ever government  and  subordination,  or  obedience, 
shall  be  reestablished,  the  memory  of  the  recent 
disorders  and  sufferings  may  be  stronger  than  was 
that  of  the  first  revolutionary  calamities  and  crimes, 
and  the  reluctance  to  any  change  deeper  and 
wider  than  in  the  first  years  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apprehension  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters  that,  if  republican  institu- 
tions be  tried,  France,  or  her  sovereign  capital, 
will  become  so  accustomed  to  excitement  and  vio- 
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lent  emotion,  as  to  require  a  revolution  every  ten 
years.  Lamartine's  phrase,  La  France  s'ennuie, 
must  be  always  portentous  for  Europe. 

Before  we  quit  Chateaubriand,  let  us  register 
an  anecdote  vv^hich  exemplifies  his  enthusiasm  or 
insouciance  in  his  youth.  At  London,  he  parted 
with  his  last  shilling  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
Westminster  Abbey,  which,  by  the  way,  he  de- 
scribes in  his  best  graphic  and  translucent  manner. 
In  his  eager  survey  he  forgot  time  ;  he  was  shut 
up  for  a  night,  and  awoke  at  dawn  on  the  tomb 
of  Chatham.  In  one  of  his  satirical  pages,  he 
laughs  at  the  boast  which  an  author,  now  forgot- 
ten, Delille  de  Sales,  inscribed  on  his  own  bust — 
Dieu,  V  homme,  la  nature,  il  a  tout  explique — 
which  means  that  the  modest  philosopher  had  ex- 
plained the  Creator  and  all  creation.  But  the 
paean  for  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  romantic  em- 
pyrean is  at  least  tantamount.  His  chorus  cele- 
brate "  the  divine  genius  and  the  inspired  eye  of 
the  supreme  poet,  and  the  Olympic  majesty  of  the 
head  of  the  profoundest  of  thinkers."  Beranger 
is  designated  as  his  successor  in  the  academy, 
and  how  will  the  songster  acquit  himself  of  the 
stated  eulogy? 


Paris,  July  20,  1848. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  indites,  for  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  orthodox  essays  against  socialism, 
and  in  favor  of  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he 
loves  more  than  razzias.  Another  general  of  Af- 
rican renown,  Duvivier,  (the  sixth,)  has  just  ex- 
pired from  the  irritation  of  a  wound  received  at 
the  barricades.  He  was  the  most  studious  and 
erudite  of  the  Algerian  commanders.  For  five 
years  before  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  great  work  on  Phoenician  an- 
tiquities, with  some  specimens  of  which,  furnished 
in  the  journals,  I  was  highly  gratified.  He  had  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tongues  and 
the  idioms  of  the  East,  and  could  apply  himself 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  archaeology  and  hiero- 
glyphics. The  task  of  organizing  the  garde  mobile 
was  devolved  on  the  military  orientalist.  A  curi- 
ous account  of  his  troubles  with  the  raw  and  im- 
portunate youth  has  been  included  in  his  obituary. 
A  mourner  observes—"  Each  of  the  martyred  gen- 
erals would  have  rejoiced  in  yielding  his  life  for 
his  country— if  he  had  not  perished  by  a  French 
ball."  Here,  the  first  word  must  be  expunged  in 
the  Duke  et  decorum,  &c. 

In  one  of  my  missives,  of  the  end  of  February, 
I  deplored  the  fate  of  the  municipal  guard,  a  corps 
of  six  thousand  picked  soldiers,  who  alone  fulfilled 
their  duty  or  office— that  of  defending  the  govern- 
ment. They  experienced  the  chief  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  were  immediately  disbanded  by 
the  provisional  government.  I  witnessed  the  fe- 
rocity with  which  they  were  assailed,  shot,  pierced, 
knocked  and  trampled  down  by  the  mob.  Three 
or  four  thousand  sought  safety  in  concealment  and 
flight  from  Paris.  Last  week,  a  call  was  officially 
promulged  for  their  reappearance — to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  republican  guard.     Cavaignac  ap- 


preciated their  fidelity,  their  value,  and  their  titles 
to  redress.  A  few  days  ago,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Versailles,  I  saw  a  large  detachment  of  them, 
without  uniform,  marching  with  a  step  and  port 
that  bespoke  an  old  and  thorough  training.  About 
two  thousand  of  them  are  to  serve  as  gendarmerie 
mobile  for  that  city,  which  cordially  welcomed  these 
protectors. 

Thus  matters,  and  common  justice  and  sense, 
come  round.  The  old  municipal  councils  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  were  suppressed,  are  reinstated.  The  ' 
mayor,  Marrast,  was  glad  to  summon  back  most 
of  the  former  members.  A  writer  in  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  of  this  day,  says — Pour  cinquante 
ans,  la  France  fait,  defait,  refait,  et  redefait  la 
meme  chose.  Half  a  century,  the  work  of  Sisyphus, 
and  how  much  longer !  The  committee  of  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  and  true  portee  (reach)  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  23d  June,  will  report  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  cast  a  retrospect  on  the 
events  of  the  15th  May.  If  they  would  go  back 
to  the  Three  Days  of  February,  and  treat  them, 
honestly,  in  the  agency,  design  and  resillts,  we 
should  have  a  singular  and  wholesome  piece  of 
history.  The  heads  of  the  junto  of  the  National, 
members  of  the  reunion  of  the  Palais-Royal,  issued 
lately  an  amende  honorable  to  the  cause  of  order, 
and  retracted  the  distinction  between  republicans 
of  the  eve  and  the  morrow,  which,  in  the  outset, 
they  pressed  and  applied  to  their  own  special  and 
exorbitant  benefit.  President  Cavaignac  had  taken 
Marie,  speaker  of  the  national  assembly,  to  succeed 
Bethmont  as  minister  of  justice,  too  valetudinary 
to  remain.  It  was  arranged  that  Marrast,  of  the 
said  junto,  should  have  the  chair  of  the  assembly, 
provided  he  and  his  comrades  renounced  the  in- 
vidious distinction  and  selfish  proscription,  and 
pledged  themselves  publicly  and  formally  to  the 
republique  des  honnetes  gens,  against  the  "  republic 
of  bad  passions."  The  Journal  des  Debats,  in  ex- 
pressing its  satisfaction  with  the  conversion,  added 
sarcastically — "Among  the  men  whose  names  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Palais-Royal  programme,  there 
are  some  from  whom  such  a  language  is  quite 
new.  No  doubt,  they  have  grown  wise  by  expe- 
rience. The  lesson  has  been  terrible.  Let  it 
profit  every  one." 

The  numerous  reunion  of  new  representatives 
hostile  to  the  red  republic,  and  of  former  deputies, 
resolved  to  oppose  Marrast  with  a  candidate  of 
their  own — an  able,  veteran  legislator,  an  unex- 
ceptionable patriot.  Lacrosse.  The  assembly  voted 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  opposition  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. Marrast  would  have  failed  but  for  the 
favor  of  Cavaignac,  the  necessary  dictator.  The 
reunion  are  content  with  having  manifested  their 
force  and  consequence  as  a  party.  The  mountain, 
or  red  republic,  rallied  on  a  candidate  of  their  own, 
and  could  muster  only  thirty-seven  votes,  of  which 
seventeen  were  finally  thrown  to  Marrast.  Seven 
hundred  and  eighty-one  members  deposited  their 
ballots.  Three  parties  on  the  floor  are  now  de^ 
fined  and   measured  ;    these   divisions  are   to   be 
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Studied,  and  I  shall  follow  the  board ;  the  par- 
liamentary passions,  rivalries,  and  tumults  have 
serious  influences  out  of  doors  :  there  is  a  double 
and  awful  risk  for  the  country.  On  the  18th,  on 
a  secondary  question,  with  under-currents,  the  as- 
sembly was  thrown  into  uproar,  confusion,  brawl, 
and  even  fury,  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  the  an- 
nals of  French  legislative  disorder.  The  National, 
of  yesterday,  opened  in  these  terms  : — "  It  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  we  report  the  debates  of  yes- 
terday afternoon  ;  we  had  never  witnessed  a  more 
deplorable  scene."  The  storms  are  transitory; 
the  example  is  of  permanent  evil  in  stimulating 
the  agitators  of  the  press  and  the  streets. 

The  Moniteur  officially  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Sibour,  Bishop  of  Digne,  as  Archbishop 
of  Paris  :  the  primate  of  France  from  the  hands 
of  a  military  chief  who  was  but  a  mareschal  de 
camp  in  1845  !  The  death  of  the  predecessor  at 
the  hands  of  harricaders  could  not  have  been 
deemed  more  unlikely,  if  predicted  six  months  ago. 
Several  of  the  fifteen  committees  of  the  assembly, 
who  are  finishing  their  discussion  of  the  draft  of 
the  constitution,  have  decided  that  the  choice  of 
president  of  the  republic  should  be  with  the  as- 
sembly. This  result  is  ascribed  to  the  desire  of 
securing  Cavaignac  and  his  "  booted  and  spurred" 
colleagues.  Lyons  has  got  over  the  crises  of  dis- 
arming the  guards,  and  dissolving  the  ateliers — by 
means  of  an  imposing  military  array.  We  shall 
require  full  preparation,  if  the  weather  be  hot, 
during  the  "  Three  Days  of  July."  Vienna  and 
Berlin  are  constantly  threatened  with  emeutes. 
In  a  late  speech,  Mr.  Webster  used  this  language — 
"  In  the  dark  and  troubled  night  which  is  upon 
us"  (Americans.)  Would  that  the  towering  ora- 
tor were  here,  or  in  Germany — looking  round  with 
his  strength  and  compass  of  bodily  and  intellectual 
vision — and  then  he  would  learn  what  trouble  and 
darkness  are  !  You  live  in  a  comparative  elysium. 
He  might  well  repeat  at  Boston,  or  Washington — 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vesti 
Purpureo  ;  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

Europe  does  not  yet  know  her  own  proper  sun 
and  proper  stars.  Murky  clouds  thicken  night  and 
day.  Her  only  spectacle  in  the  skies  is  that  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine. 
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is  very  great.  He  has  before  him,  at  a  glance,  a 
full  exhibition  of  the  New  Testament  usage  of  every 
word  in  a  form  much  more  available  than  if  he 
sought  It  in  a  Greek  concordance ;  and  a  perfect 
comparison  of  every  passage  of  the  original  text 
with  the  English  version.  The  use  of  the  work 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  scholar.  It  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  with  almost  equal  facil- 
ity by  one  who  knows  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  even 
without  that  knowledge.  Although  the  price  of 
this  edition  is  but  about  one  third  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, It  is  no  wise  inferior  to  it,  either  in  respect  of 
accuracy  or  beauty  of  execution. 
Gowrie ;  or  tU  King's  Plot.     By  G.  P.  R.  James. 

J\ew  York.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

If  Mr.  James  has  no  other  good  quality,  he  is  a 
very  paragon  of  industry,  and  we  suppose  he  finds  a 
profitable  market  for  his  literary  wares,  or  he  would 
prudently  limit  the  production. 

The    New    England    Offering,    Nos.    1,    2,    3, 
and  4. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Tlie  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New 

Testament.     New  York.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  large  sale  in  this  country  of  the  English  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  notwithstanding  its  high  price, 
sufficiently  attests  its  value  to  the  student  of  the 
Bible.  The  work  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
list  of  all  the  words  in  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
every  passage  where  each  occurs  cited  from  our 
English  version.  To  this  are  added  two  indexes ; 
— the  first  containing  all  the  words  in  the  English 
version,  with  all  the  Greek  words  of  which  they  are 
translations.  The  second  index  contains  the  words 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  English  words 
of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  to  the  clergyman  or  scholar 


We  see  with  pleasure  that  our  favorable  estimate 
of  this  periodical,  on  the  issue  of  the  first  number, 
has  been  abundantly  justified  by  those  now  before 
us.  The  story  of  "  Roxy  and  Dorcas,  or.  All 
Faith  and  No  Faith,"  affiards  a  good  illustration  of 
Factory  life.  The  last  number  contains  the  com- 
mencement of  a  very  happy  and  racy  sketch  of  a 
journey  into  the  Cherokee  country,  by  a  Factory 
Girl,  who  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  Cherokee  mission. 
The  number  preceding  has  a  poetical  paraphrase, 
by  Lucy  Larcom,  of  that  striking  passage  of  Holy 
Writ,  in  which  Elisha  is  represented  as  praying 
that  his  terrified  servant,  overawed  by  the  surround- 
ing hosts  of  Syria,  might  see  the  troops  of  angels 
that  defended  the  Lord's  chosen  prophet.  In  the 
brief  extract  which  we  give,  we  have  marked  with 
italics  a  passsge  of  great  beauty  : 

*'  Blessed  were  we. 
When  every  earthly  prospect  is  shut  in, 
And  all  our  mortal  helpers  disappear. 
If,  with  faith's  eye  undimmed  and  opened  wide, 
We  might  behold  the  blessed  angel  troop 
Which  God,  our  God,  has  promised  shall  encamp 
Round  those  who  fear  His  name.    Our  sickly  doubts, 
That  flit  like  foul  night-ravens  o'er  our  souls. 
Would  hush  their  screams  and  fly  before  the  dawn  , 
And  we  should  learn  to  fear  no  evil  thing. 
Sometimes,  when  wandering  in  a  labyrinth 
Whence  we  can  find  no  clue,  and  all  is  dark, 
We  wonder  why  our  spirits  do  not  die. 
Perhaps  in  secret  bowed,  some  holy  soul 
Utters  for  us  the  prophet's  kind  request ; 
And  we,  though  dimly,  are  allowed  to  see 
The  prints  of  angeW  feet  along  the  road; 
And  our  hearts,  heating  lightly ,  follow  on 
After  the  steps  that  sound  before,  albeit 
Uncertain  whose  they  are,  though  we  are  sure 
Of  a  safe  outlet  from  the  tangled  way. 

Father  of  spirits  !  Saviour  of  our  souls  ! 

Let  heavenly  guides  go  with  us  down  life's  way  ! 

And  when  we  come  unto  that  river's  brink 

Upon  whose  other  bank  in  light  and  love 

We  shall  be  as  the  angels — then  we  know 

Thou  wilt  be  near  us,  though  this  earth-born  clay, 

Shrinking  in  mortal  terror  from  the  plunge 

Which  shall  release  its  tenant  unto  bliss. 

May  with  foreboding  fear  obscure  our  faith 

And  hide  thy  presence  :— O !  hear  now  one  prayer 

Which  then  our  hearts  may  be  too  faint  to  breathe  . 

'  Lord  !  open  thou  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  !'  " 

—National  Era.  J.  G.  W. 
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I'ROSPECTUS.— This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blachoood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  Neio  Monthly, 
Eraser's,  Tail's,  Alnsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informea 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotoing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  \ye  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^*  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for        ...        .   $20  00 
"        '^         .         .         .         .    $40  00 


Nine 
Twelve 


$50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Anij  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12J cents;  and  it  mav 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to; — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1945. 


Op  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  apoeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  th« 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  ^  j  q  ADAMS. 
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From  the  Spectator,  15  July. 
REBELLION  IN  IRELAND  IMPROVED. 
It  is  impossible  to  contradict  the  opinion  of 
many  well  informed  persons  that  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  must  result  in  rebellion  at  no 
distant  day.  The  date  nominally  fixed  by  the 
performers  is  October  next ;  and,  absurd  as  the 
formal  announcement  may  appear,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  not  be  utterly 
fallacious.  It  will  be  necessary  some  day  or  other 
to  realize  the  threats  which  have  been  paraded  so 
often  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  among  other 
species  of  political  chicane,  the  conspirators  count 
upon  the  effect  of  the  very  repetition  in  throwing 
antagonists  off  their  guard.  But  a  distinct  and 
official  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  state  of 
proximate  rebellion  by  the  retractation  of  the  queen's 
intended  visit.  A  small  minority  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, possessing  the  power  which  cannot  be  denied 
to  reckless  vehemence,  have  decreed  a  rebellion ; 
and  it  seems  there  is  no  other  influence  sufficiently 
potent  to  guarantee  the  country  against  that  mon- 
strous visitation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  consort  among 
the  loyal  and  romantic  Irish  would  have  the  paci- 
fying effect  exemplified  by  Richard  the  Second's 
appeal  to  the  people  against  Wat  Tyler ;  but 
those  who  possess  official  information  have  judged 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  risk  that  allowable 
coup  de  theatre,  although  it  would  summon  to  the 
side  of  loyalty  and  order  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Irish  people — the  bulk,  probably,  even  of  repeal- 
I  ers,  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  the  whole  Prot- 
I  eslant  population  of  whatsoever  cast — all  except 
those  of  the  confederates  who  are  attempting  to 
consolidate  their  position  as  leaders.  Still,  that 
fraction  of  the  repeal  party  is  pronounced  to  be 
^  sufficient  to  create  an  eruption  in  spite  of  the  na- 

Ition  at  large,  and  to  place  in  peril  the  royal  dig- 
nity and  person. 
In  this  remarkable  position  of  so  small  a  frac- 
tion, we  note  a  singular  corroboration  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  hazarded  last  week — power  is  never 
wielded  by  the  nation  at  large,  but  always  by  that 
section  which  is  the  most  active  mentally  and 
bodily,  and  which  is  prepared  to  act  with  prompt- 
itude and  decision.  It  is  what  may  colloquially 
be  called  the  "go"  in  the  confederate  party  in 
Dublin  that  enables  it  so  far  to  pronounce  the  im- 
mediate destiny  of  its  country. 

A  very  horrible  destiny.  At  the  freak  of  a  few 
banded  felons — whose  policy  is  not  sanctioned 
even  by  the  wildest  prospect  of  advantage  to  their 
country — who  are  instigated  by  the  most  trans- 
parent and  vulgar  ambition,  the  hope  of  pleasure 
and  profit  from  a  great  and  sanguinary  national 
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tumult — Ireland  is  threatened  with  the  greatest 
calamity  that  man  can  inflict  upon  the  world  :  not 
only  the  scourge  of  war,  but  the  iron-knotted  and 
blood-loaded  scourge  of  civil  war.  The  butcherly 
senses  of  these  people  are  invited,  not  deterred, 
by  the  instant  example  of  Paris.  The  horrors  of 
intestine  and  metropolitan  rebellion  have  been  ex- 
hibited, not  in  the  cold  and  abstract  pages  of  his- 
tory, but  in  the  visible  and  tangible  shape  of  actual 
strife.  Paris  has  been  a  living  theatre  of  carnage 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  But  the  chief 
conspirators  of  Dublin  are  unappalled  by  the  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  majority  of  that  unhappy  nation 
possesses  no  sufficient  vigor  or  strength  to  control 
its  arch  criminals.  For  four  days  all  Paris  strug- 
gled and  reeled  with  the  hideous  convulsion.  The 
noisome  fever  of  civil  war  possessed  the  whole 
town.  It  was  heard  in  the  shrieking  execrations, 
in  the  clamorous  meanings  of  desolation,  in  the 
roar  of  artillery.  Pale  grew  the  face  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  streets  reddened  with  the  appalling 
flow  of  the  vital  stream.  Men,  crimson  to  the 
elbows  in  the  life  of  their  fellow-creatures,  battled 
to  establish  anarchy ;  the  slaughterhouse  of  the 
capital  stank  with  human  blood,  and  death  steamed 
in  the  streets  and  homes  of  the  citizens. 

In  vain  for  the  rebels.  The  sword  they  madly 
drew  was  turned  against  themselves,  and  their  Ti- 
tan strength  was  hopelessly  crushed  under  the 
heel  of  authority.  In  vain  for  the  rebels ;  and 
yet  the  Irish  conspirators  are  about  to  draw  upon 
their  devoted  country  the  same  futile  and  horrible 
visitation  ! 

Not  altogether  in  vain,  however.  Revolting 
as  the  scene  would  be,  shocking  as  it  is  to  the  in- 
stincts to  find  anything  good  in  a  thing  so  vile,  it 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  It  would  posi- 
tively have  what  we  can  designate  by  no.  other 
name  than  "its  conveniences."  There  is  a. great 
difference  between  the  cases  of  rebellious  Ireland 
and  insurgent  France,  in  the  proximity  of  an  im- 
mense reservoir  of  order  and  power  in  England. 
The  curse  of  Ireland  at  the  moment — the  really 
efficient  cause  that  prevents  any  settlement  of  its 
vexatious  if  not  fatal  perplexities — is  the  unde- 
cided position  occupied  by  the  several  parties  in 
that  country  and  of  the  government.  All  are  con- 
tending in  a  miserable  game  of  fast-and-loose, 
which  neutralizes  the  action  of  every  influence 
that  might  establish  the  rule  of  order.  A  rebel- 
lion would  at  once  put  an  end  to  that  impractica- 
ble state  of  affairs.  At  the  first  clangor  of  the 
trumpet,  the  entangled  anarchy  would  be  dis- 
solved ;  the  commingled  elements  of  good  and  bad 
would  vibrate  to  the  sound,  and  fall  apart.     The 
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sound  would  utter  the  cry  of  the  ancient  general, 
"Who  are  on  my  side — who?"  and  the  antago- 
nist forces  would  fall  asunder  ;  the  rebels  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
thrown  into  position  for  the  engines  of  power  to 
act  against  them  with  inexorable  decision  ;  the 
loyal  would  be  called  upon  to  stand  aside  :  the 
helpless  of  them  placed  in  safety  out  of  the  range 
of  warfare,  the  able  called  to  their  duty  and  used 
for  the  service  of  their  country.  Even  the  rebel 
party  would  derive  a  benefit :  the  leaders  would 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  challenge  to  step 
forth  and  meet  their  responsibility  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  ;  the  deluded  followers  would  see,  and 
we  believe  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  would 
for  the  first  time  know,  whither  they  were  being 
led.  The  press,  which  in  Ireland  outdoes  the 
trumpeter  of  the  fable,  for  it  wields  the  sword, 
would  be  brought  within  eflfective  control,  as  the 
French  press  has  been  during  the  struggle  in 
Paris.  There  was  despotism  in  the  act :  who 
questions  it?  But  it  was  a  despotism  of  mercy, 
which  restored  peace,  and  enabled  the  voice  of 
reason  once  more  to  be  heard. 

"  Sixty  years  since,"  there  might  have  been 
apprehensions  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
facilitate  the  action  of  the  most  corrupt  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Castlereagh  has 
been  caricatured,  but  still  his  ministry  did  not 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  There  would, 
however,  be  no  just  ground  for  any  such  appre- 
hension now.  England  is  not  what  it  was  then  ; 
nor,  we  sincerely  believe,  is  Ireland,  although  the 
want  of  a  sufficiently  decisive  policy  on  the  part 
of  authority  has  prevented  a  consummation  of  bene- 
ficial influences  in  Ireland.  We  are  certain  that 
a  better  intelligence,  not  only  among  the  gentry, 
but  even  among  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  of 
their  teachers  the  priests,  has  made  immense 
strides,  and  has  advanced  so  far  that  the  institu- 
tion of  a  just  and  effective  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  government  would  at  once  render  those  inter- 
nal influences  available.  The  change  of  opinion 
in  this  country  has  been  beyond  calculation  ;  not 
only  has  the  state  of  political  opinion  when  Eng- 
land was  tory  been  reversed,  but  the  blind  igno- 
rance on  the  practical  and  material  interests  of  Ire- 
land has  been  dispelled  by  extensive  and  earnest 
ioquiries,  insomuch  that  a  large  number  of  states- 
men in  all  sections  of  political  parties  are  now 
duly  prepared  by  self-education  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  in  a  perfectly  beneficent  spirit.  The  for- 
cible suppression  of  anarchy  in  Ireland  would  also 
for  the  first  time  open  the  field  to  the  influx  and 
operation  of  that  improved  opinion  from  England  ; 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  mastering  cannon  would 
march  the  olive-bearing  senators  of  a  new  era. 


A  CONCURRENCE  of  rcports  from  various  quarters 
and  in  different  forms,  corroborates  the  former  belief 
that  England  is  to  mediate  between  Sardinia  and 


Austria,  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  A  contemporary,  usually  well 
informed  on  Italian  affairs,  speaks  of  a  compromise 
as  contemplated,  by  which  Venice,  or  a  part  of  the 
Venetian  territory  should  be  ceded  to  Austria. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  version  of  the  report  is 
incorrect.  We  are  persuaded  that  any  such  com- 
promise would  be  unfortunate,  perhaps  impractica- 
ble. We  pass  by  the  necessity  that  Italy,  if  jus- 
tice were  done  to  it  as  a  great  and  important  nation 
of  Europe,  should  possess  the  port  of  Venice  for  its 
north-eastern  coasts,  and  rely  only  on  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  Italians  are  united  in  their  resolve  to 
disencumber  their  soil  of  alien  rulers  who  have 
tyrannically  misused  their  power.  Any  compromise 
short  of  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  Italian  ter- 
ritory could  not  be  final :  if  Austria  keep  a  foot  of 
Italian  land,  it  will  be  to  keep  up  the  enmity  and 
uneasiness,  which  will  not  cease  until  every  inch 
has  been  redeemed.  Unless  England  now  do  her 
best  to  make  the  settlement  final,  the  Italians, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  driven  to  the  last  unwilling 
appeal— the  call  for  aid  from  France.  And  the 
new  president  of  the  republic — a  military  chief  with 
a  large  band  of  ruffians  on  his  hands,  whom  it  is 
impracticable  to  slaughter  or  transport,  impolitic  to 
send  at  large,  dangerous  to  leave  idle — is  not  likely 
to  refuse  any  facile  pretext  for  employing  them  in 
a  war  congenial  to  republican  predilections  and 
French  traditions.  Unless  England  help  to  estab- 
lish Italy,  independent  and  united  under  monarchi- 
cal institutions,  France  will  go  in  to  help  in  the 
expulsion  of  Austria,  and  will  end  by  cutting  up 
the  peninsula  in  Parthenopean  or  Ligurian  repub- 
lics.— Spectator,  July  \st. 


Come,  Love  and  Memory,  with  pilgrim-feet 

To  roam  again  the  region  of  the  dawn, 

The  dawn  of  hope  which  having  lured  from  home 

Your  fellow-traveller,  left  him  I — Hope  no  more 

For  him  the  primrose  by  the  meadow-path 

Shall  here  unfold,  nor  vision  in  the  wood 

Reveal,  nor  add  one  sparkle  to  the  stream : 

For  they  are  gone  who  made  the  vernal  world 

Of  which  he  dreamed  delightful,  they  who  roved 

With  him  the  dewy  glade,  while  silence  hung         * 

Enchanted  o'er  the  brooding  nightingale. 

Hope  soars,  beholding  earth  and  each  dear  grave 

Bosomed  in  heaven  ! — Come  round  me,  ye  beloved 

Companions  of  my  childhood,  whether  earth 

Or  heaven  infold  you,  be  in  spirit  near 

To  greet  me  on  my  journey.     Shapes  and  hues 

Long  vanished,  reappear ;   years,  days,  and  hours, 

Angels  alike  of  sorrow  and  of  joy, 

Of  chastened  joy  and  sorrow  long  subdued. 

Are  now  before  me,  colored  with  the  dawU; 

Or  dim,  or  mellow  in  the  light  of  noon. 

Familiar  forms  of  beauty  and  of  love 

Move  round  me,  smile  upon  me,- bloom  and  fade 

Untimely  ;  and  a  weight  is  on  my  heart ! 

From  the  Return,  a  Summer  Da^fs  Journey. 

f 
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HYAS    THE   ATHENIAN. 

Poets  are  all  who  love — who  feel  great  truths — 
And  tell  them  ;  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

Philip  Bailey. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Sunshine,  clear,  warm,  and  golden,  such  as  is 
seen  only  in  the  land  of  Greece,  rested  on  the  sum- 
r^its  of  Mount  Hymettus  ;  Phoebus  himself  might 
have  stayed  his  chariot  there  to  gaze  from  the 
twin-crested  hill,  far  over  the  JEge^n,  towards  his 
native  Delos.  A  troop  of  young  Athenians  went 
out  by  the  city  gates,  all  mounted  and  arrayed  for 
the  sport  in  which  the  youth  of  Attica  delighted — 
a  bear-hunt.  The  advancing  strides  of  civilization 
had  driven  most  of  the  wild  beasts  from  the  Attic 
promontory,  far  into  the  woody  recesses  of  Etolia 
and  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  ;  but  still,  occasion- 
ally, the  "  honey-lover"  was  attracted  by  the  treas- 
ures of  Mount  Hymettus,  and  then,  when  the  news 
reached  Athens,  all  the  youth  set  forth  to  join  in 
the  excitement  of  a  bear-hunt.  The  groves  of  the 
Academy  were  almost  deserted — there  were  no 
wrestlers  to  join  in  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum — 
all  went  forth  to  the  sports  on  Mount  Hymettus. 

"  Ha !"  cried  one  of  the  young  hunters,  turning 
round  and  casting  his  eyes  back  on  the  city  ;  "  so 
the  philosopher  has  still  kept  some  truants  by  his 
side  !  Look,  there  is  a  little  group  yet  on  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  like  a  cluster  of  ants  on  the 
top  of  an  ant-hill." 

"An  apt  metaphor,  0  Lycaon,"  answered  an- 
other. *'  I  doubt  not  it  would  gratify  the  sage 
Plato — the  great  emmet  lecturing  his  smaller  ants 
on  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  foresight." 

"  Rather  say  the  Athenian  bee,  as  our  witty 
Crito  entitled  him,"  cried  a  youth,  gorgeously  at- 
tired, with  an  affected  lisp  in  his  voice.  "  Now, 
Lycaon,  I  will  prove  to  you  all,  that  though  a  bee 
is  an  emmet,  an  emmet  is  not  a  bee  ;  therefore 
Plato  is  a  bee.     And  moreover " 

"  By  Harpocrates !  peace,  thou  glib-tongued 
sophist,"  said  Lycaon  ;  "  we  all  know  thou  art 
uot  among  the  philosopher's  scholars — would  thou 
wert,  if  Plato's  wisdom  could  stop  thy  tongue." 

"  His  wisdom  could  not  keep  our  young  Athe- 
nians from  the  bear-hunt,"  observed  another  of  the 
troop.  "  I  wonder  who  are  those  few  who  stay 
with  him  now?" 

"  Glaucus,  and  Myron,  I  know — oh,  and  Hyas  ! 
who  brings  his  wealth  among  the  poverty-stricken 
philosophers :  be  sure  there  will  be  Hyas  among 
them." 

"  Hyas  is  here,"  said  a  voice,  low,  sweet,  and 
yet  with  an  indescribable  burden  of  sadness  in  its 
tones ;  and  as  the  speaker  advanced,  his  counte- 
nance was  seen.  It  was  full  of  thought,  yet  its 
contour  was  still  youthful — almost  feminine  in 
grace.  It  might  not  have  been  perfect  in  form, 
ind  yet  it  was  beautiful ;  there  was  a  depth  and 
3arnestness  in  the  large  clear  eyes,  changeable  in 
heir  hue  as  the  eastern  sky  after  sunset,  now  of 
m  intense  blue,  now  shaded  into  the  softest  grey, 
lis  hair,  of  that  deep  red  gold-color,  which  the 


Greeks  esteemed  most  beautiful,  waved  in  long 
curls  over  his  shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  But  over  all  the  charms  of  his  face  and  mien 
was  seen  the  same  shadow  which  was  heard  in  his 
voice,  like  one  sad  tone  in  a  pleasant  melody.  No 
pain  contracted  the  beautiful  lips,  and  yet  even 
their  smile  was  pensive.  No  deep  sorrow  sat  in 
the  eyes,  and  yet  there  was  in  them  a  vague  un- 
quiet, a  restless  looking-for  ward,  as  if  the  soul 
which  lighted  them  was  ever  yearning  for  some- 
thing which  it  could  not  obtain. 

"  Hyas  here  !"  repeated  Lycaon,  with  a  slight- 
ly sarcastic  meaning  in  his  tones.  "Art  thou  so 
soon  weary  of  the  philosopher's  lore,  then?" 

Hyas  smiled,  and  answered,  without  vexation 
or  bitterness,  "All  men  like  change,  or  else  Ly- 
caon would  not  be  found  deserting  the  banquet  of 
Aspasia  for  the  bear-hunt  on  Hymettus." 

"  Fairly  retorted,"  rejoined  the  gayly  attired 
youth  who  had  been  termed  sophist,  and  his  loud 
but  inane  laugh  greeted  the  discomfiture  of  the 
other,  and  quickly  circulated  through  the  bUthe- 
hearted  crowd.  Youth  is  ever  so  ready  with  its 
mirth. 

"  Has  Hyas  then  deserted  the  groves  of  the 
Academy  forever?"  asked  a  hunter. 

"  Not  so,"  the  young  man  answered  ;  "  but 
one  wearies  of  everything  in  time — change  is 
good.  I  thought,  yesterday,  that  Plato  grew  too 
deeply  metaphysical.  His  eloquence  chilled,  not 
warmed — it  was  like  the  shower  of  ice  of  which 
the  northern  barbarians  tell,  as  glittering  and  as 
cold.  I  fancied  a  day  on  sunny  Hymettus  would 
cheer  and  brighten  me,  so  I  came." 

"Yet  Hyas  is  no  hunter,"  sneered  Lycaon. 
"  Has  he  forgotten  the  story  of  Adonis?" 

"  Wrong  again,  Lycaon,"  pompously  observed 
the  young  sophist.  "  The  simile  is  poor  and  ill- 
conceived,  since  I  can  prove  that  a  boar  is  not  a 
bear,  and  that  Hyas  is  not  Adonis,  because  there 
is  no  Venus  to  weep  over  him." 

"  Saving  our  Aphrodite  of  Athens,  our  beauti- 
ful Phryne,"  laughed  one  of  the  band. 

"  Still  wrong,"  continued  Eryx  the  sophist  ; 
"  for  the  fairest  face  in  Athens  might  be  a  very 
Gorgon's,  for  all  that  Hyas  cares.  Minerva,  Ar- 
temis, ay  and  Juno  herself,  all  united,  would  not 
make  the  image  of  perfection  of  which  he  dreams. 
Is  it  not  so,  friend?"  he  turned  round  to  Hyas, 
but  the  youth's  countenance  had  recovered  its  ha- 
bitual passive  repose — he  hardly  noticed  that  they 
were  speaking  of  him. 

"  By  Jupiter,  thou  art  incoTrigible  !"  cried  Ly- 
caon. "  One  may  laugh  near  thee  and  at  thee, 
too  ;  and  it  were  as  easy  to  provoke  a  speech  from 
one  of  Minerva's  owls  as  a  syllable  from  thy 
tongue,  or  a  smile  from  thy  lips.  Well,  Plyas, 
here  is  success  to  thy  hunting,  and  a  goddess  to 
meet  thee  on  Hymettus,  instead  of  a  boar — 
though,  truly,  I  think  thou  wouldst  care  as  little 
for  the  one  as  the  other," 

In  this  light  jesting  conversation  the  young 
Athenians  passed  the  intervening  journey,  until 
they  penetrated  into  the  far  woods  of  Hymettus. 
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Then  began  all  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  The 
baying  of  the  Thracian  hounds,  the  call  of  the 
hunters,  rang  through  the  still  woods.  One  by 
one  the  young  companione  separated,  as  they 
dashed  in  succession  after  the  bear.  Even  Hyas 
entered  into  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  fol- 
lowed for  a  short  time  the  traces  of  the  hunters. 
His  cheek  brightened  with  a  faint,  tender  red,  as 
he  passed  through  the  wilds  of  Hymettus,  now 
breathing  the  clear  fresh  air  on  the  mountain  side, 
now  plunging  into  the  thick  woody  shades.  But 
by  degrees  the  sounds  of  the  chase  grew  fainter, 
and  he  lost  sight  of  the  gay  robes  fluttering  among 
the  trees.  His  own  passing  enthusiasm  became 
changed  to  weariness  ;  and  as  the  traces  of  the 
chase  and  those  who  followed  it  grew  more  indis- 
tinct, and  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  place  gathered 
around  him,  he  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
sport  which  had  at  first  seemed  so  pleasant. 

Hyas  passed  dreamily  along,  sometimes  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  sometimes  treading  upon  beds 
of  fragrant  thyme,  where  the  musical  bees  kept 
up  a  perpetual  murmur;  first  gay,  and  then,  from 
its  monotony,  almost  leading  the  mind  to  sad  fan- 
cies. How  strange  it  is,  that  in  this  world  we 
should  be  ever  sighing  over  the  mutability  of  all 
t-hings,  when  in  the  veriest  trifles,  even  the  sweet 
music  of  bees,  an  unchanging  sameness  becomes 
almost  pain  !  A  thought  such  as  this  floated 
through  the  mind  of  the  young  Greek,  and  he  be- 
gan to  moralize.  It  was  one  of  the  fantasies  of 
his  nature ;  his  life  had  been  one  of  dreams,  not 
of  deeds,  and  he  was  ever  more  prone  to  muse 
than  to  act. 

Wearied  already,  but  oppressed  more  with  las- 
situde of  mind  than  of  body,  the  youth  threw  him- 
self on  a  soft  thymy  bank,  which  sloped  down  to  a 
fountain  ;   not  a  bubbling,  bursting  rill,  but  a  clear 
deep  spring,  that  seemed  as  calm  as  a  tiny  lake. 
Its  waters  welled  forth  from  their  source  as  silent- 
ly as  a  good  man's  deeds ;    looking  on  them,  no 
one   could   tell  from  whence   the   hidden   spring 
gushed  forth.     An  opening  in  the   trees  above  let 
in  a  rift  of  sapphire,  so  that  the  still  surface  of  the 
lakelet  seemed  but  the  entrance  to  an  enchanted 
region    of    cloudless   blue,   through    which    fairy 
clouds  wandered  like  white  floating  birds.     There 
was  no  lingering  trace  of  its  own  earthly  nature 
in  the  beautiful  spring  ;  it  seemed  to  have  received 
heaven  into  its  bosom,  as  one  who  loves  takes  the 
image  of  his  beloved  in  his  heart,  which  thus  loses 
its  own  identity,  and  is  made  holy  to   its  inmost 
depths  by  the  reception  of  that  pure  and  lovely  ideal. 
An  inexpressible  feeling,  half-sweet,  half-mourn- 
ful, oppressed  the  soul  of  Hyas,  shutting  out  all 
the  real  world,  and  transporting  him  into  a  fanci- 
ful region,  in  which  the  mind  of  youth  makes  its 
own  paradise.     He  wondered  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  this  lovely  dell,  with  its  solitary  spring, 
out  of  which  none,  save  the  birds,  appeared  ever 
to  have  drank ;  upon  which   no   eyes,  save  those 
of  the  stars,  had  ever  looked.      All  the  glow  of 
excitement  passed  away  from  him,  and  left  a  quiet 
dreaminess  ;  the  bear-hunt,  the  jests  and  laughter 
of  his  companions,  were  as  utterly  blotted  out  from 


his  memory  as  though  they  had  never  been.  He 
rested  his  head  on  a  tuft  of  hyacinths,  crushing 
the  flowers  to  make  his  perfumed  pillow,  and  re- 
mained for  hours  watching  the  diamond  stars  of 
sunlight,  that  flickered  among  the  leaves  of  the 
smilax  under  which  he  lay. 

"  This  is  better  than  listening  to  the  lore  of 
Plato,"  thought  Hyas.  *'  Ay,  the  bees  talk  a 
sweeter  language  than  the  philosopher.  And  to 
lie  dreaming  here  is  truer  happiness  than  to  follow^ 
the  sports  of  the  chase.  Ah  !  if  the  philosopher 
is  wiser  than  the  worldly  man,  the  poet  is  wiser 
than  the  philosopher.  The  god-shepherd  of  Ad- 
metus  was  happier  in  the  meads  of  Thessaly 
than  was  Jove  in  his  own  Olympus." 

But  by  degrees  a  weariness  of  spirit  crept  over 
the  youth.  The  same  shadow  clouded  his  face 
now  as  it  had  done  amidst  the  gay  Athenian 
troop.  There  was  an  unsatisfied  longing  gnaw- 
ing at  his  heart,  and  depriving  it  of  rest.  Be- 
neath its  influence  the  sky  grew  less  blue — the 
warble  of  the  birds  changed  from  a  carol  into  a 
dirge — the  blessed,  quiet  loneliness  of  the  woods 
became  like  the  dull  solitude  of  a  desert.  "When 
the  day  was  gradually  overclouded  with  the  still 
shadows  of  the  evening,  Hyas  felt  glad  ;  there 
was  a  monotony  in  the  continual  sunshine  which 
oppressed  him.  He  longed  for  the  coming  of  twi- 
light, with  its  tender  gloom  and  its  mysterious 
stars.  They  would  soothe  him ;  those  golden 
eyes  of  heaven  would  be  like  companions ;  he 
would  be  happy  then,  for  he  would  not  feel  alone. 
Oh,  poet-sodl  ! — type  of  poet-souls  m  all  ages — 
here  was  thy  vain  yearning  ;  ever  seeking  for 
something  higher,  and  purer,  and  more  satisfying  ; 
putting  aside  the  wine-cup  of  the  present,  with  yet 
thirsty  lips,  and  striving  to  quench  that  thirst  with 
the  life-waters  of  some  imagined  future.  This 
was  thy  nature,  oh,  poet-heart!  whose  bliss  never 
is,  but  always  is  to  come — that  heart  whose 
yearnings  after  a  perfect  ideal  can  never  meet  fru- 
ition, until  God  fills  it  with  His  eternal  now  ! 

When  the  last  sunbeams  were  slanting  through 
the  trees,  Hyas  rose  up,  and  came  and  stood  by 
the  margin  of  the  spring.  A  faint  shadow  had 
crept  over  the  dream-land  which  lay  imaged  in  its 
bosom.  Hyas  gazed  into  its  depths,  and  as  he  be- 
held, a  strange  phantom  appeared  to  rise  therein. 
Two  beautiful  eyes  looked  at  him  from  beneath 
the  still  water.  They  were  not  the  reflection  of 
his  own,  for  he  stood  in  the  shade,  so  that  his 
figure  was  not  pictured,  Narcissus-like,  in  the 
stream.  Nor  were  they  the  heavenly  eyes  of 
planets,  for  the  evening  sky  was  starless.  Hyas 
trembled,  and  yet  gazed  on,  until  he  saw  the  shad-  ' 
owy  eyes  assume  form  and  brightness,  and  the 
phantom  became  a  face  of  surpassing  beauty,  less 
like  a  woman's  than  an  angel's.  The  young 
Greek  instinctively  looked  behind  him,  but  he  was 
alone  ;  it  was  only  imaged  in  the  water  that  he 
could  see  the  shadowy  face. 

"  It  is  the  Naiad  of  the  fountain,"  he  whis- 
pered to  himself,  instinctively  recurring  to  the  be- 
lief which  his  countrymen  held.      "  Yet  the  phi- 
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invisible  spirit  of  nature — dreams  of  man's  imag- 
ining, and  only  dreams.  Still  the  priests  deny 
this  :  and  if  so  the  tale  of  Hylas  is  no  fable,  and 
this  lovely  face  is  that  of  a  nymph — I  will  dare 
to  prove  it." 

As  he  spoke,  Hyas  knelt  down  beside  the  foun- 
tain ;  the  face  seemed  to  rise  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  surface,  and  two  white  cloud-like  arms  were 
stretched  out,  as  if  to  meet  his. 

"  Beautiful  shadow,  I  will  tempt  all  for  thee  !" 
cried  the  impetuous  boy,  and  he  plunged  his  arms 
downward  towards  the  phantom.  They  only  met 
the  chilly  waters  of  the  spring,  which  bubbled  up 
as  if  in  resistance  to  his  vain  energy,  and  foamed 
and  dashed  against  the  flowering  reeds  which 
fringed  its  margin.  Yet,  from  the  clear  depths 
beyond,  the  beautiful  face  looked  at  him  still. 

"  I  will  come  to  thee,  if  it  be  to  death,"  cried 
ITyas.  "  Oh,  thou  lovely  one,  where  art  thou?  " 
He  would  have  plunged  headlong  into  the  foun- 
tain, but  that  he  felt  himself  restrained.  A  touch, 
light  as  the  memory  of  some  beloved  embrace 
which  has  haunted  us  in  dreams,  and  only  dreams 
can  again  restore,  was  laid  upon  his  neck.  The 
strength  of  Antaeus  could  not  have  had  more  power. 
He  sank  on  the  grass,  like  a  child  whom  his 
mother  overwhelms  with  her  loving  caresses,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  waters,  and  his  voice  still 
murmuring,  "  Where  art  thou  ?" 

"  I  am  beside  thee,  above  thee,  around  thee  !" 
was  the  reply.  It  was  not  like  a  human  tone, 
yet  it  imparted  nothing  of  the  strange  supernatural 
awe  of  a  spirit-visitant.  It  was  more  like  that 
which  we  hear  in  solitary  day-dreams,  when  the 
beloved  face  rises  up  before  us  like  a  vivid  pres- 
ence, and  the  beloved  voice  whispers  in  our  ear 
words  which  are  only  the  echo  of  our  own  hearts 
— words  to  which  fancy  alone  gives  a  life-like 
reality,  and  yet  we  start  and  think  we  hear  them 
still.  Such  was  the  voice  that  answered  the  im- 
passioned call  of  Hyas.  His  eyes  wandered 
around. 

*'  I  see  thee  not,  dream  of  my  soul — I   cannot 
find  thee,"  was  his  mournful  cry.     How  oft  has 
.  it  been  echoed  since  I 

*'  Look  in  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  behold 
me,"  answered  the  voice.  "  I  am  the  ideal  of 
beauty,  of  purity,  of  happiness.  No  man  living 
ever  saw  me  face  to  face,  but  the  true  poet  may 
behold  my  shadow  reflected  in  the  deep  waters  of 
his  own  soul,  when  it  is  still,  untroubled,  and  un- 
stained. There  he  may  see  me,  floating  between 
himself  and  that  heaven  to  which  he  ever  looks, 
and  whither  all  his  aspirations  tend.  Thus  and 
only  thus,  when  the  poet  takes  heaven  into  his 
soul,  as  the  still  wave  takes  the  sky,  can  he  see 
that  perfect  ideal,  which  he  alone  is  able  to  appre- 
hend." 

Hyas  drank  in  these  words  as  a  parched  plant 
drinks  in  the  droppings  of  April  rain.  The  clouds 
passed  away  from  his  spirit,  and  it  received  new 
strength  ;  his  dim  dreams  took  form  and  shape, 
and  became  "  a  living  soul."  As  leaf  by  leaf  a 
blossom  opens,  until  at  last  one  glorious  burst  of 


sunshine  reveals  the  perfect  flower,  so  at  once  his 
spirit  passed  from  the  vagueness  of  infancy  to  the 
full  stature  of  manhood ;  the  poet  rose  up  from  his 
dreamy  sleep,  as  Adam  awoke  at  the  touch  of 
God  in  Paradise,  conscious  of  his  existence,  and 
glorying  and  rejoicing  in  his  power. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  image  of  bliss  which  I 
vainly  sought,"  he  cried.  "  This  is  the  pure 
ideal  which  I  found  not  in  the  pleasures  of  human 
life  and  human  intercourse ;  for  which  I  looked  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  in  the  schools  of  the  phi- 
losophers, and,  lo !  it  was  not  there.  Now  I 
recognize  it,  now  I  am  strong.  Let  me  go  forth 
to  the  world,  and  bring  all  men  to  look  with  me 
on  thy  face,  O  dream  of  beauty !  Let  me  show 
forth  light  to  their  darkness  ;  let  me  speak  to 
them  of  purity  and  holiness,  until  the  ideal  is  re- 
born in  mortal  clay,  and  men  become  themselves 
the  realization  of  the  inspired  dream." 

Such  was  the  first  outburst  of  the  poet-heart, 
and  such  it  ever  is.  Hyas  did  not  notice,  that 
even  while  he  spoke  the  well  became  dark  with 
the  darkening  sky,  and  the  face  that  had  looked 
out  from  its  depths  was  no  longer  seen.  But 
when  he  turned  and  saw  nothing  in  the  waters  but 
the  stars,  as  they  came  out  one  by  one,  then  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  and  would  have  become 
w^eighed  down  with  sorrow  but  for  the  dreamlike 
voice,  the  consciousness  of  indwelling  divinity, 
which  never  forsakes  the  poet.  He  rose  and 
prepared  to  return  ;  but  first  he  stooped  down, 
drank,  and  laved  his  forehead,  with  the  waters  of 
the  mysterious  fountain.  It  was  the  baptism  of 
his  soul,  consecrating  it  to  the  highest  mission  of 
man  on  earth — that  of  the  God-sent,  God-hallowed 
poet. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  Pythian  games  had  just  begun,  and  the 
wide  arena  where  they  were  ^celebrated  was  one 
moving  mass  of  congregated  humanity.  There 
were  assembled  multitudes  from  all  the  Grecian 
states,  giving  to  the  scene  an  infinite  variety. 
The  rude  Lacedemonian,  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
voluntary  coarseness,  both  of  manners  and  attire, 
elbowed  the  elegant,  effeminate  Athenian  ;  the 
barbarous,  half-clad  Etolian,  eyed  with  envious 
astonishment  the  blazing  jewelry  and  rich  attire  of 
the  luxurious  Thessalian  ;  while  the  warlike  Mes- 
senian  looked  with  equal  contempt  upon  both,  and 
the  peace-loving  Achaian  stood  by  with  placid  in- 
diflTerence.  The  treaty  made  by  Nicias  had  just 
terminated  the  first  Peloponnessian  war,  and  all 
the  conflicting  animosities  of  the  various  Greek 
provinces  were  lulled  into  a  temporary  calm. 
The  Pythian  solemnities  were  celebrated  with  un- 
usual devotion  ;  victor  and  vanquished,  oppressor 
and  oppressed,  all  met  in  peace  and  amity  on  the 
small,  forest-bounded  plain,  where  lay  the  temple 
of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Beautiful,  indeed,  looked 
the  costly  shrine,  the  treasure-house  of  all  the 
sacred  wealth  of  Greece,  where  a  common  wor- 
ship created  one  bond  of  union,  which,  among  all 
the    stormy  wars  of  the  contending  stales,  re- 
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mained  unbroken  to  the  last.     All  were  brethren 
at  the  Pythian  games. 

"  Well  met,  well  met,  countryman  ! — it  is 
something  to  see  a  friend's  face  in  this  wilderness 
of  humanity  !"  cried  a  youth,  whose  glittering 
dress,  as  well  as  the  golden  grasshoppers  fastening 
back  his  long,  perfumed  curls,  bespoke  him  an 
Athenian.  "  Lycaon  !  Stop — prithee  stop!"  he 
persisted,  catching  hold  of  the  sober-hued  pal- 
lium of  the  person  he  addressed.  "  I  have  been 
following  thy  tall  head  through  the  crowd  these 
ten  minutes  ; — no  easy  task,  I  assure  thee." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  the  other,  looking  down 
with  a  half-sardonic  smile  on  the  small  stature  and 
effeminate  attire  of  Eryx  the  sophist.  "  This 
place  is  not  quite  so  attractive  for  an  easy  prome- 
nade as  our  Athenian  Ceramicus,  nor  so  giood  for 
the  exhibition  of  gold  and  embroidery." 

"  Right,  right,  Lycaon  !  I  ever  eschewed  the 
Pythian  games  until  now ;  and  I  had  reason. 
Pah  !  here  is  the  stain  of  a  dirty  hand — that  boor 
of  an  Acarnanian's,  I  vow  ! — on  the  embroidery 
worked  by  Phryne's  own  taper  fingers  ;  and,  by 
Hermes  !  here  is  a  jewel  missing  from  the  hem  of 
my  purple  chlamys  !  It  was  that  thief  of  a  Cretan 
who  helped  me  through  the  crowd.  Oh,  Lycaon, 
Lycaon,  pity  me  I  The  richest  gem  in  Athens  ! 
Alas,  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Cretan 
knave!" 

"  As  well  belong  to  a  knave  as  a  fool,"  mut- 
tered Lycaon. 

"  What  was  that  thou  saidst,  friend?"  asked 
Eryx,  lifting  up  his  head  from  the  piteous  exam- 
ination of  his  dilapidated  garments. 

"  Merely  that  the  jewel  was  a  foolish  jewel  to 
slip  so  readily  from  a  master  who  valued  it — ay, 
even  more  than  himself,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal." 

"  I  did — I  did,  Lycaon  !"  lamented  the  uncon- 
scious Eryx.     "  i^as  for  my  jewel  I" 

"  Couldst  thou  not  follow  that  tall  Cretan,  and 
offer  to  teach  him  all  thy  wisdom  in  exchange  for 
the  jewel?  Convince  him,  by  all  the  arguments 
you  sophists  use,  that  what  belongs  to  one  man  is 
not  the  property  of  another,  unless  he  wants  it 
more,  or  can  use  it  better,  or  is  able  to  steal  it !" 

Eryx  shook  his  head  in  woful  despondency  ; 
even  his  acquired  sophistry  had  forsaken  him  in 
this  mournful  hour. 

"  No,  no,  we  will  say  no  more  of  this,  Lycaon. 
Only  let  me  stay  by  thee,  for  thou  wilt  be  a  pro- 
tection in  this  crowd.  Oh,  what  an  enviable  man 
was  Hercules !" 

"  What,  with  his  lion's  skin  instead  of  this 
Tyrian  purple — his  ignorance  instead  of  the  learn- 
ing of  Gorgias?  Fie,  Eryx  !  I,  who  am  only  a 
poor  disciple  of  that  visionary  dreamer  Pythagoras, 
who  never  wore  an  embroidered  robe  in  his  life 
and  knew  no  difference  between  a  pearl  and  an 
onyx-stone — even  I  have  more  respect  for  my 
master  than  to  put  forward  the  nobility  of  mere 
bodily  force  !  The  mind — the  mind  is  all,  as  none 
should  know  better  than  Eryx." 

The  little  sophist  smiled  the  placid,  benignant 
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smile  of  gratified  vanity,  which,  while  enveloping 
him  with  its  soft,  silken  folds,  proved  as  impen- 
etrable as  iron  mail  to  all  the  shafts  of  sarcasm. 
He  would  have  walked  about  fairly  stuck  all  over 
with  these  arrows,  as  proud  as  an  Indian  of  his 
robe  of  quills.  Verily,  there  is  a  blessed  uncon- 
sciousness in  vanity  !  The  self-distrustful,  sensi- 
tive man,  sometimes  looks  with  momentary  envy  on 
the  complacent  fool. 

"  Let  me  peep  over  thy  shoulder,  Lycaon  ;  the 
games  are  beginning,"  said  Eryx,  trying  to  raise 
himself  on  tiptoe,  in  order  to  gaze  in  a  direction 
where  the  movement  of  the  crowd  betokened  some 
new  sight. 

It  was  the  priests,  who,  in  long  order,  were  de- 
scending the  marble  steps  of  the  temple  to  take 
their  station  among  the  judges  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  where  a  canopy  with  purple  hangings  shut 
out  the  glaring  light  of  the  sun.  An  altar  and  a 
statue  of  Apollo  were  erected  within,  and  beneath 
the  seats  of  the  judges  the  competitors  in  painting 
and  sculpture  had  disposed  their  works.  Eryx  and 
Lycaon  stood  within  a  short  distance  of  this  post 
of  honor,  and  when  the  sophist  had  recovered  him- 
self his  tongue  ran  on  glibly  as  ever,  disposing 
itself  for  the  idle  criticism  of  one  who  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  words,  because  he  never  knows  how  to 
feel. 

"  There  is  the  great  work  of  Parrhasius,  '  Mer- 
cury with  the  Lyre.'  I  saw  it  myself  at  Ephesus," 
cried  Eryx,  now  fully  alive  to  his  own  importance. 
"  Lycaon,  behold  that  head  of  Hermes — how 
gracefully  the  hair  curls,  just  as  we  wear  it  at 
Athens  now  !  Well,  that  was  my  doing.  I  said 
to  my  friend  the  artist,  '  Parrhasius,  taste  is  every- 
thing, and  as  no  one  ever  climbed  to  Olympus  to 
see  the  hair  of  the  god,  we  must  arrange  it  as  we 
see  the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  of  rnen  on  earth 
arrange  theirs.'  And  so  Parrhasius  assented — 
nay,  requested  me  to  be  his  model.  Observe,  Ly- 
caon, the  very  number  of  curls  is  the  same  I  But 
thou  look'st  not  at  the  picture!" 

*'  No,  for  Parrhasius  is  a  fool ;  and  so  are  all 
those  who  spend  time  in  copying  and  adorning 
men's  bodies  and  leave  their  minds  a  ruin.  It, 
may  suit  those  to  whom  animal  life  is  all,  but 
1 'tis  a  different  thing  with  us." 

"  Truly  thou  art  another  man.  Lycaon.  since 
thou  didst  take  to  this  Pythagorean  whim.  A 
sudden  change  !  Thou  wert  the  merriest  jester 
of  all  our  troop,  and  now  thou  art  full  of  the  de- 
lights of  poverty  and  wisdom  ;  they  always  go 
together  hand  in  hand." 

"As  riches  and  folly,"  sneered  Lycaon. 

"  Well,  well,  the  times  are  changed  since  we 
went  hunting  on  Mount  Hymettus.  There  was 
that  quiet  boy,  Hyas " 

"As  great  a  fool  as  any,  with  his  dreams  and 
his  vagaries — all  springing  from  ignorance,"  said 
the  caustic  follower  of  the  sect  which  had  degen- 
erated from  the  pure  doctrines  of  its  founder  into  a 
theory  of  mingled  cynicism  and  mysticism,  to  which 
was  united  all  the  pride  of  learning. 

"  I  always  thought  so — of  course  he  was  an  ig- 
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norant  fellow  ;  he  did  not  even  know  how  to  wear 
his  pallium  gracefully,"  said  Eryx.  "  And  he  had 
no  wit  either — not  a  single  biting  answer  could  he 
return  ;  and  as  for  beauty — bah  I  one  would  have 
thought  he  was  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  teeth,  for 
he  never  laughed." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did. 
I  had  forgotten  the  boy  since  I  left  Athens.  Is  he 
there  still?" 

"Oh,  no,  he  has  long  disappeared  I  I  saw  him 
once  after  the  bear-hunt,  and  then  he  seemed  in  a 
strange,  wild  frenzy,  not  like  his  old  melancholy 
mood.  He  made  a  speech,  more  weary  than  even 
the  long-winded  ones  of  Plato.  I  could  not  un- 
•   derstand  it,  so  I  left  him." 

"  Possibly  he  was  mad." 

**  It  might  be  ;  and  in  his  madness  he  perished 
most  likely,  for  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
*  But  see,  the  trial  begins  between  Parrahasius  and 
another  I  Ah,  I  know  him  !  'T  is  the  young 
Zeuxis,  a  poor  upstart.  He  to  rival  Parrhasius, 
who  wears  the  golden  crown,  and  calls  himself  the 
*  King  of  Painters  !'     But  I  must  be  mute." 

"Thank  the  gods  for  that!"  ejaculated  the 
Pythagorean.  "  Ah,  my  master,  the  three  years' 
probation  of  silence  was  a  wise  law  of  thine  !" 

The  painters  stood  forth  each  beside  his  work. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  assembly  turned  on  that  of  the 
young  Zeuxis — a  bunch  of  grapes,  rich,  glowing, 
and  luscious. 

"It  is  life  itself — it  would  deceive  the  very 
birds!"  cried  the  multitude. 

"  We  will  see,"  answered  Parrhasius  ;  and  he 
ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  bring  a  linnet. 

The  bird  flew  at  the  canvass,  and  pecked  eager- 
ly at  the  deceitful  banquet.  A  shout  of  triumph 
greeted  the  trembling,  shrinking  youth ;  and  he 
lifted  up  his  head  with  a  look  of  inspired  joy. 

"  Now,  Parrhasius,  raise  the  curtain  that  hides 
thy  picture,"  said  Zeuxis,  when  the  shouts  ceased. 

The  haughty  painter's  lips  curled. 

"  Foolish  boy,  the  cwtain  is  the  picture  !  See, 
0  judges,  Zeuxis  deceived  the  bird,  but  Parrhasius 
has  deceived  Zeuxis  himself!  Which  is  the 
greater?" 

"  Parrhasius !  Parrhasius,  the  king  of  painters  !" 
echoed  the  crowd,  while  the  latter  drew  his  purple 
robe  round  him  in  stately  triumph.  He  thought 
more  of  that  ovation  than  of  the  glory  of  his  art. 

Zeuxis  neither  trembled  nor  looked  humbled 
now ;  his  whole  bearing  seemed  changed.  He 
drew  himself  up  loftily,  and  turned  away  from  the 
enthusiastic  crowd. 

"  Thou  hast  triumphed,  Parrhasius,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  I  have  another  picture  still." 

He  placed  it  before  the  eyes  of  all :  it  was  the 
young  Apollo  slaying  the  Python,  and  never  did 
painter's  dream  embody  a  more  divine  image.  The 
god  stood  serene  in  his  triumph  ;  calm,  yet  joyful ; 
his  foot  on  the  serpent's  neck,  his  bright  hair  thrown 
back  ;  seeming  less  proud  of  the  victory  over  the 
mud-created  reptile  that  grovelled  at  his  feet  than 
conscious  of  the  inward  strength  which  had  caused 


the  earth-born  creature  to  be  conquered  by  the  di- 
vine. 

The  crowd  were  silent — awe-slruck  for  a  mo- 
ment. Genius  ever  has  this  power,  bowing  the 
multitude  with  an  emotion  akin  to  fear.  But  soon 
they  turned  to  the  painted  curtain  of  Parrhasius : 
the  petty  cheat  was  more  than  the  glorious  image 
with  its  deep  allegory.  They  could  understand  the 
first,  the  latter  was  beyond  them. 

"  Zeuxis  is  a  great  man,  but  Parrhasius  is  the 
king  of  painters  !"  was  the  cry  that  sealed  the  des- 
tiny of  both. 

The  young  Zeuxis  took  his  picture  in  his  arms, 
as  if  it  were  a  beloved  and  slighted  child,  and  de- 
scended the  platform.  His  face  was  very  pale, 
but  there  was  a  firmness  on  the  compressed  lips, 
a  strength  and  dignity  on  the  noble  brow,  that 
seemed  strange  in  one  vanquished. 

"  I  have  lived  for  Fame,  I  will  now  live  for  Art 
alone,"  murmured  the  young  painter.  His  life 
records  the  glorious  result  of  that  vow. 

And  now  came  on  the  great  trial  of  all,  the  com- 
petition in  those  arts  especially  sacred  to  Apollo — 
poesy  and  song.  The  musicians  came  with  their 
cheerful  lyres,  their  wailing  flutes,  and,  above  all, 
the  harp  which  the  god  loved,  and,  failing  which, 
Hesiod  himself  was  once  forbidden  to  chant  his 
songs  at  the  Pythian  solemnities.  The  minstrels 
hymned  the  praises  of  their  divinity  until  the  mul- 
titude were  entranced  with  joy  ;  the  choral  strain 
rose  up  to  the  overhanging  summit  of  Parnassus, 
so  that  the  muses  might  themselves  have  bent  down 
and  listened  to  the  orisons  of  their  worshippers. 
In  wild  enthusiasm  the  crowd  echoed  the  song ; 
tributary  wreaths  of  flowers  fell  on  the  lyres  and 
harps ;  and  then,  when  the  rejoicing  music  faded 
into  a  holy  silence,  a  poet  appeared. 

He  was  a  young  man,  whose  flowing  golden 
hair,  and  lithe,  graceful  stature,  together  with  the 
small  harp  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  made  him 
not  an  unapt  representative  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
the  god  of  Delphi.  The  multitude  were  startled 
into  silence  ;  not  a  breath  stirred  the  air  when  the 
poet  began. 

He  sang,  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  a  hymn  to  Apol- 
lo, as  the  serpent-slayer,  the  deliverer  from  evil. 
He  spoke  of  the  wondrous  birth  at  Delphi — half- 
earthly,  half-divine  ;  sprung  from  a  mortal  mother, 
yet  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  divinity  ;  so  that  from 
very  infancy  he  burst  at  once  to  the  full  strength 
and  stature  of  a  man — nay,  of  a  god  !  Then  the 
minstrel  celebrated  Apollo  the  inspired — the  giver 
of  song  and  poetry — the  child  of  heaven,  born  tt 
enlighten  earth,  whose  presence  was  as  the  sun 
itself,  kindling  the  world  with  life,  and  warmth, 
and  loveliness :  at  whose  very  birth  all  nature  re- 
joiced, and  grew  brighter  under  the  footsteps  of 
the  divine  child  ! 

Again  the  poet  changed  his  strain,  and  sang  of 
the  terrible  Python — the  serpent  created  out  of 
the  mud  and  slime  of  earth — the  curse  of  the 
world,  crawling  with  head  never  raised,  except  to 
devour  and   destroy  that  which  is  perfect — hide- 
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ous  itself,  and  hating  beauty — vile,  and  seeking 
to  convert  good  to  its  own  nature — the  incarna- 
tion of  Evil ! 

*'  It  comes,"  he  chanted,  "  nearer  still ;  the 
numbing  power  of  its  pestiferous  breath  is  already- 
cast  on  the  son  of  Jove  !  Shall  he  perish  1  No, 
he  is  strong — strong  in  his  purity,  his  beautiful 
and  fearless  youth  !  The  spirit  of  the  god  is  in 
him  ;  he  knows  it — he  feels  it,  and  enters  on  the 
fray.  Shrink  not,  ye  spirits  of  earth  and  heaven, 
who  behold  the  conflict,  shrink  not  if,  at  times, 
the  young  limbs  quiver,  the  breath  comes  faint  ; 
it  is  the  earthly  mother-nature  that  clings  to  him, 
but  the  child  of  heaven  cannot  fall  !  See,  his 
foot  is  on  the  serpent,  the  creature  writhes  in  its 
death-throes  !  Evoe,  Evoe,  Apollo  !  Shout  for 
the  Deliverer  from  Evil  !  Genius  has  conquered 
the  world  !" 

The  poet  ceased,  and  stood  with  flashing  eyes 
and  dilated  stature — himself  almost  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  triumphant  god  of  whom  he  sang. 
The  multitude  felt  it,  and  while  the  wild  chorus  of 
"  Evoe,  Evoe,  Apollo  !"  was  reechoed  from  them 
as  from  one  man,  all  eyes  turned  with  a  supersti- 
tious wonder  towards  the  inspired  poet  who  had 
thus  swayed  them. 

"  It  is  the  god  himself!"  cried  some  ;  and  they 
looked  toward  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  where 
the  sunset  rested,  as  if  they  almost  expected  to 
see  the  chariot  of  Apollo  awaiting  the  divine  min- 
strel. The  poet  stood,  now  no  longer  excited, 
but  calm  and  very  pale,  though  with  a  glad  and 
holy  light  beaming  in  his  eyes,  while  a  stream  of 
golden  glory  rested  on  his  bright  hair,  and  stole 
down  to  the  harp  which  he  yet  held  in  his  arms. 

The  priests — wise  hypocrites,  who  knew  the 
falsehood  of  their  outward  forms,  but  did  not 
know  the  divine  truth  of  the  myth  thus  shadowed 
forth — the  priests  smiled  aside  at  the  ignorant  en- 
thusiasm of  the  crowd,  yet  repressed  it  not.  How 
should  they  1  But  one  of  the  judges,  a  good  and 
wise  man,  addressed  the  minstrel, — 

"  Who  art  thou,  whose  song  has  moved  us 
thus  ?" 

The  youth  bent  his  head,  then  lifted  it  in  noble 
pride,  and  said,  in  the  same  low  sweet  tone  which 
had  once  been  heard  in  the  woods  of  Hymettus, — 

"  I  am  Hyas  the  Athenian." 

•'  Jupiter  save  us!"  cried  a  small  gaudy  butter- 
fly of  a  man,  springing  from  the  shoulder  of 
another  much  taller,  who  stood  in  the  crowd  near 
the  judges'  post  of  honor— "  Jupiter  save  us,  it 
is  the  mad  boy  come  to  life  again  !  Hyas,  Hyas, 
here  is  thy  friend  Eryx,  who  always  loved  thee  ; 
and  Lycaon — he  will  sneer  at  thee  no  more,  I 
promise  !  Turn  round  and  look  at  us,  noble  Hv- 
as!"  ^ 

These  shrill  exclamations  failed  in  attractino  the 
attention  of  the  youth  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, but  succeeded  in  mightily  amusing  the 
crowd,  whom  Eryx  harangued  with  his  native 
volubility. 

"  Yes,  fellow-citizens  and  Greeks,  I  assure  you 
I  know  him   quite  well.     He  often   used  to  say, 
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'  Eryx,  thou  art  my  dearest  friend  !'  Oh,  what  a 
noble  youth  he  was,  and  how  I  grieved  when  1 
thought  he  was  dead  !  One  half  of  my  long  locks 
hang  still  in  the  temple  at  Athens  as  mournful  of- 
ferings to  his  manes." 

"  Where  didst  thou  borrow  those  thou  now 
hast?"  was  the  sportive  inquiry  of  the  crowd  ; 
while  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  snatch  the 
golden  grasshoppers  from  the  abundant  curls  of 
the  sophist. 

"  Idiot,  come  away  !"  muttered  the  Pythago- 
rean ;  and  Eryx  was  almost  carried  oflf  in  the 
strong  arms  of  Lycaon,  still  calling  upon  "  Hyas, 
his  dear,  noble  friend  Hyas,"  to  come  to  his  suc- 
cor. 

Meantime,  heedless,  unconscious  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  crowd  beneath,  Hyas  bent  before  the 
judges,  to  receive  the  crown  which  was  universal- 
ly decreed  as  his  due.  The  white-haired  judge 
who  first  addressed  him,  placed  the  wreath  of 
palm  leaves  on  his  head,  saying, — 

'•  Take  thy  meed,  my  countryman,  for  Athens 
has  need  to  be  proud  of  thee.  Her  noblest  ones 
will  welcome  thee  when  thou  passest  the  city 
gates  ;  and  none  will  rejoice  in  thee  more  than 
Eurymedon.  Greeks,  cry,  all  of  you.  Hail  to  the 
Pythian  victor  !  hail  to  Hyas  the  Athenian  !" 

The  poet  had  triumphed  ;  a  little  while  and  his 
name  would  ring  through  Greece,  statues  would 
immortalize  him  while  living,  his  native  city  would 
do  homage  before  him.  Hyas  thought  of  all  this 
— it  rushed  upon  him  like  a  flood  of  radiant  joy, 
and  his  imagination  was  dazzled.  He  descended 
the  raised  canopy  with  the  step  of  a  king  ;  he  saw 
nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  gazing  countenan- 
ces ;  heard  nothing  but  the  murmur  of  rapturous 
applause,  that  followed  him  even  to  his  home  at 
Delphi.  There  he  passed  into  solitude,  like  one 
who  glides  from  sunshine  into  shade.  Yet  the 
dim  shadow  was  refreshing,  for  it  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  pour  out  his  joy. 

"  What  is  poetry  without  fame  1  I  never  knew 
its  true  bliss  until  now,"  he  murmured.  "  Oh, 
Fame  is  glorious — glorious  !" 

A  faint  sigh  met  his  ear,  and  the  face  of  the 
poet  became  clouded  as  he  looked  on  one  to  whom 
his  joy  brought  bitterness — at  least  he  thought  so  ; 
but  Hyas  knew  not  the  heart  of  Zeuxis. 

"  Fame  is  glorious  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
more  glorious  still — the  might  of  deserving  it!" 
said  the  young  painter.  "  I  rejoice  with  thee,  my 
friend,  not  so  much  because  that  palm-crown  declcs 
thy  brow,  and  the  shouts  of  praise  yet  ring  in  thine 
ears,  but  because  thou  has  fulfilled  thy  mission, 
and  the  poet  stands  confessed.  The  world  has 
acknowledged  thee — it  is  well !  but  if  not,  thou 
wouldst  have  been  the  divine  poet  still.  Hail  to 
thee,  dear  Hyas !" 

So  softly,  yet  not  sadly,  were  these  words  ut- 
tered, that  Hyas  was  melted  to  tears.  He  fell  on 
his  friend's  neck  and  embraced  him. 

"  Oh,  Zeuxis,  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the 
victor,  too  !  Thou  art  greater  than  I.  Can  I 
trust  the   shouts  of  those  voices  that  were  silent 
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towards  thee  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  that  I  could  give 
thee  my  joy  and  take  thy  sorrow  !" 

"  It  is  no  sorrow,  Hyas,"  calmly  answered  the 
painter  ;  "  it  is  only  a  hroken  dream  ;  and  I  wake 
stronger  and  wiser  to  follow  after  the  real  and  the 
true." 

Hyas  listened,  but  there  was  an  incredulous 
■  whisper  in  his  heart ;  and  the  palm-leaves  fluttered 
on  his  brow,  like  the  caressing  wings  of  the  an- 
gel-faced fiend  which  lures  men  on,  by  the  spell 
of  vanity,  ambition,  or  love  of  fame,  to  sell  their 
souls  for  one  moment's  shout  of  acclaim,  one  hour 
of  flattered  pride.  Already  between  Hyas  and  the 
pure  ideal  of  his  aspirations  a  shadow  crept,  and 
the  blessed  vision  which  had  haunted  him  through 
all  his  years  of  wandering,  when  the  poet's  soul 
struggled  in  its  swaddling-bands,  which  had  sus- 
tained him  through  doubts  and  fears,  and  made  his 
spirit  grow  strong  and  rise  unto  perfect  manhood, 
— the  beautiful  dream  was  almost  forgotten.  The 
face  in  the  fountain  showed  faint  and  dimly  even 
in  memory. 

CHAPTER    III. 

**  Leave  me,  good  friends,"  said  Hyas,  when 
the  procession  in  his  honor  was  escorting  the 
young  poet  over  the  hills  of  Hymettus  to  his  na- 
tive Athens,  which  had  opened  her  gates  in  tri- 
umphant pride  to  receive  the  Pythian  victor. 
"  Leave  me,  kind  friends  ;  I  must  have  an  hour  of 
solitude  and  meditation  ;  this  pomp  is  too  much," 
wearily  added  he,  while  a  lurking  smile  somewhat 
counteracted  the  meaning  of  his  half-haughty,  half- 
languid  tones. 

"  There  spake  the  noble  Hyas,  the  son  of 
Apollo  !"  cried  the  multitude,  ready  for  the  time 
to  echo  and  applaud  every  wish  of  their  idol. 
"  Let  him  have  his  will,  and  be  left  alone  to  seek 
inspiration  from  the  god." 

"  Ah,  Lycaon,  how  great  it  is  to  be  a  poet !" 
exclaimed  the  ever-constant  Eryx,  who  followed 
like  a  shadow  after  wealth  and  popularity. — 
"  How  noble  is  Hyas,  to  steal  away  from  the 
adoring  crowd  for  peaceful  solitude  !" 

"  A  month  ago,  and  it  would  have  been  called 
paltry  affectation,"  said  Lycaon,  with  an  envious 
sneer  curling  his  lip. 

The  tones  caught  the  ear  of  Hyas,  and  his  cheek 
crimsoned,  while  a  momentary  sting  of  conscience 
barbed  the  arrow-words.  But  soon  the  applauding 
murmur  around  lulled  the  passing  pain  ;  and  Hyas 
stepped  from  his  chariot  with  a  heart  that  swelled 
with  conscious  pride.  The  shout  of  the  multitude 
arose  behind  him,  and  reached  even  to  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  the  wood.  What  a  change!  Could  it 
be,  that  he  who  passed  along  with  a  step  so  lofty, 
whose  jewelled  garments  swept  the  dead  leaves  as 
he  moved,  was  indeed  the  dreamy  youth  who  had 
walked  under  the  same  green  shades  with  timid 
foot  and  drooping  head,  almost  shrinking  from  the 
whisper  of  the  boughs? 

"  Eryx  said  truly,"  murmured  Hyas  ;  '*  it  is 
great  to  be  a  poet,  to  sway  the  multitude,  and  be 
worshipped  like  a  god — Apollo  himself  could  desire 


no  more.  It  is  glorious  to  return  thus  with  the 
pomp,  and  power,  and  success,  of  which  I  dreamed 
long  ago  in  this  spot.  No,  not  that  olden  dream," 
he  added,  as  a  consciousness,  against  which  he 
would  fain  have  steeled  his  heart,  oppressed  it, 
despite  his  will.  "Not  the  same  dream,  but  an- 
other far  higher— yes,  it  must  be  higher!  How 
idle  was  that  visionary  fancy  of  making  the  world 
wiser  and  nobler — myself  unknown  !  No,  it  is  best 
to  dazzle  and  blind  them  with  my  glory,  as  I  do 
now." 

And  as  he  passed  on,  in  his  fancy  the  sunshine 
seemed  to  wrap  him  with  radiance;  the  birds  to 
sing  pagans  of  welcome  ;  the  very  branches  to  bend 
before  him  in  homage. 

"  All  these  were  once  ministrants  of  inspiration 
to  me.  I  am  now  made  to  immortalize  them,"  he 
thought.  "  Rejoice,  O  woods,  for  one  of  the  great 
of  earth  is  come  among  you  !  And  thou,  beautiful 
face,  how  gloriously  thou  wilt  beam  on  me  when  I 
bring  my  triumph  to  thy  fountain  !    On,  then,  on  !" 

Thus  thought  Hyas.  As  he  came  with  a  proud 
step  to  the  mystic  dell,  he  never  looked  at  the  flow- 
ers that  grew  in  his  path,  but  trod  them  under  his 
feet ;  and  it  seemed  that  their  perfumed  lives  were 
exhaled  in  a  wordless  complaint  against  man's  cru- 
elty. At  last  he  came  to  the  charmed  spring  and 
looked  in. 

Alas  for  Hyas,  no  beautiful  phantom  beheld  he 
there!  The  waters  were  dark  and  troubled,  and 
swayed  with  a  strange  and  restless  motion.  Even 
the  over-hanging  lilies  on  the  brim  sought  in  vain 
for  their  shadows  in  the  cloudy  depths  beneath  ;  and 
though  the  sky  above  was  pure  and  serenely  blue, 
as  on  the  day  when  it  looked  down  upon  the  young 
dreamer  resting  on  his  hyacinth  couch,  yet  it  found 
no  reflex  in  the  darkened  wave.  As  Hyas  beheld 
he  sighed,  with  a  deep  and  bitter  sigh ;  and  the 
pines  around  the  fountain  answered  it  with  a  dirge- 
like moan. 

0  change  !  0  mournful  change  !  the  world  with 
its  vain-glorious  pomp,  and  its  petty  vanity,  had 
come  between  the  poet  and  his  pure  ideal,  and  the 
shadowy  image  was  no  longer  there.  He  would 
see  it  no  more,  for  the  unstained  holiness  of  his 
spirit  was  gone.  The  blue  dream-land,  with  ks 
white  floating  clouds — glad  fancies  that  had  studded 
the  pure  heaven  of  holy  aspirations ;  the  beautiful 
eyes  which  had  looked  into  his,  full  of  calmness, 
and  peace,  and  love,  that  wore  in  its  semblance 
only  so  much  of  earth  as  to  temper  the  radiance  of 
the  divine — gone — all  gone  !  The  inner  life,  the 
ideal  after  which  he  had  striven,  was  no  more ! 

The  trees  waved,  the  birds  sang,  the  clouds  wan- 
dered over  the  sky  ;  but  there  was  a  change,  a  bit- 
ter and  a  mournful  change — the  more  sorrowful, 
since  Hyas  knew  it  not.  He  now  thought  that  the 
past  had  been  an  idle  dream  of  excited  fancy ;  that 
no  sweet  face  had  ever  beamed  from  the  depths  of 
the  fountain  ;  that  its  waters  must  always  have 
been  dim  and  obscure  as  now.  He  would  seek  no 
more  for  a  vain  shadow,  the  creation  of  his  own 
brain.  So  he  rose  up  and  turned  away  with  haste. 
As  he  departed,  he  fancied  once  that  a  faint,  mourn- 
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ful  voice  called  him  by  his  name  ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment gorgeous  robes  flashed  through  the  trees  ;  the 
sound  of  lyres  and  flutes  mingled  with  the  birds' 
songs,  and  above  all,  arose  the  cry  of  "  Hyas  !  hail 
to  Hyas,  the  noble  poet,  the  pride  of  Athens!" 
That  loud  world-shout  drowned  the  inward  voice  ; 
it  faded  into  silence,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

Athens  seemed  to  wear  a  festal  garb  in  honor  of 
the  young  victor.  All  to  him  was  sunshine ;  the 
senators  gave  him  their  tardy  praise  ;  the  philoso- 
phers spoke  of  him  to  their  pupils  ;  and  the  youth 
of  Athens,  who  had  once  numbered  him  among 
their  companions,  now  recounted  his  sayings  of 
old,  and  discovered  that  they  had  seen  in  him  innu- 
merable signs  of  dawning  genius  even  then.  Eryx 
constituted  himself  priest  and  flatterer-general  to 
the  new  idol ;  and  Hyas  endured  his  vapid  sayings 
with  a  complaisance  that  sprang  half  from  indiffer- 
ence, half  from  an  ever-restless  desire  to  be  free 
from  his  own  thoughts.  In  the  midst  of  his  glory, 
the  same  gloom  that  had  oppressed  him  of  old,  stole 
over  the  heart  of  the  poet ;  but  it  was  not  now  a 
light  autumn  mist,  it  was  a  thick  darkness  that  could 
not  be  swept  away.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  it  gathered  more  and  more.  It  sat  with  him 
at  the  banquets  given  in  his  honor  ;  it  followed  him 
in  the  streets  that  resounded  with  his  praiso  ;  it 
haunted  him  as  the  pale  spectre  of  the  Spartan  vir- 
gin haunted  her  murderer.  And  it  was  just,  for 
he  had  destroyed — not  a  mortal  life,  but  one  infi- 
nitely more  precious,  the  life  within.  He  had  been 
the  slayer  of  his  own  soul. 

Of  all  the  early  companions  of  Hyas,  Eryx  the 
sophist  was  the  only  one  with  whom  he  now  main- 
tained any  fellowship.  Lycaon  dwelt  at  Athens  ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  icy  haughtiness  of 
the  Pythagorean  that  revolted  against  the  yet  warm 
nature  of  the  poet.  Lycaon  fenced  himself  round 
with  the  pomp  and  pride  of  wisdom,  and  poured 
from  that  rugged  fortress  all  the  arrows  of  his  sharp 
and  poisoned  wit.  Hyas  loved  him  not ;  and  he 
hated  Hyas  with  all  the  bitterness  of  an  envious 
and  disappointed  spirit. 

Thus  went  on  the  world  without,  and  thus  the 
world  within.  How  little  did  the  two  lives  assimi- 
late !  At  last  darker  and  darker  grew  the  soul  of 
Hyas ;  and  his  songs,  once  so  redolent  of  all  that 
was  noble,  and  happy,  and  pure,  now  became  full 
of  grim  sorrow  or  biting  satire,  so  that  many  shrank 
from  him.  There  was  one  true  and  earnest  spirit 
that  would  have  poured  balm  on  the  wound ;  but 
Zeuxis  was  far  away,  in  his  quiet  and  lowly  home, 
training  towards  all  lofty  purposes  the  great  soul 
that  had  kept  true,  and  would  keep  true  to  the  end, 
to  its  own  lofty  ideal. 

"  I  am  almost  weary  of  being  thy  friend,  Hyas," 
said  the  sharp  voice  of  Eryx.  "  It  is  quite  a  labor 
to  make  excuses  for  thy  waywardness.  Half  the 
city  complains  of  thee,  the  other  half  wonders  at 
thee." 

"  I  care  not,"  wearily  replied  Hyas,  stretching 
himself  on   the  silken   cushions   of  his  dwelling, 
which  was  enriched  with  all  the  costliness  of  wealth 
and  adorned  with  all  that  taste  could  bestow. 


"  But  thou  oughtest  to  care,"  persisted  the  soph- 
ist. "  Come,  there  is  a  banquet  to-day  at  Eurym&- 
don's.  Ha!  ha!  thy  face  brightens  at  the  name. 
Thou  rememberest  the  Pythian  crown  still.  Well, 
Eurymedon  has  just  returned  to  Athens,  and  seeks 
thee,  Hyas." 

"Does  he  sol"  said  the  poet,  again  relapsing 
into  the  careless  indifference  which  was  becoming 
habitual  to  him. 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine, 

and  he  has  one  fair  daughter  who But  I  am 

silent,"  affectedly  lisped  the  young  man,  glancing 
at  the  reflection  of  his  small  dapper  self  in  a  shield 
of  polished  steel,  which,  no  longer  used  in  warfare, 
was  made  an  appliance  of  vanity. 

Hyas  turned  away  in  as  much  disgust  as  his  lan- 
guid manner  could  assume. 

"Harpocrates  aid  thee,  then;  thou  needst  his 
help  much!"  he  answered. 

*'  Ah,  Hyas,  but  if  thou  didst  care  for  beauty, 
truly  Eurymedon's  daughter  is  very  fair.  I  have 
often  thought  how  well  the  wild  thyme  garland  will 
become  her  brow  when  I  bring  her  home  in  the 
bridal  chariot." 

"  Is  it  even  so?"  said  Hyas,  smiling.  "And  the 
girl  loves  thee?" 

"  Why  not?  I  am  rich.  I  have  poured  at  her 
threshold  a  very  ocean  of  libations  ;  covered  it  with 
garlands ;  stripped  whole  boughs  of  smilax  for 
leaves  whereon  to  write  'Euthyma.'  A  sweet 
name,  is  it  not?  Of  course  she  will  choose  me  as 
her  bridegroom,  and  her  father  will  confirm  it.  0 
Euthyma!  beautiful  Euthyma!" 

"Hast  thou  done,  Eryx?"  was  the  impatient 
reply. 

"  Hyas,  thou  art  cruel !  But  thou  hast  never 
been  in  love  !"  lamented  the  sophist. 

"  Have  I  not,  when  1  have  sung  every  fair  face 
in  Athens?  But  they  are  all  alike — woman's 
love  is  a  merry  jest.  However,  I  am  willing  to 
go  to  Eurymedon's.  He  had  a  kind  voice  and 
look,  which  were  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  would  fain 
see  him  again.     Come  !" 

The  two  companions  went  to  the  banquet.  All 
the  guests  rose  at  their  entrance ;  and  the  couch 
nearest  to  the  host  was  given  to  Hyas.  The 
young  man  felt  glad  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  kindly  face  of  the  aged  senator,  which  carried 
with  it  an  inexplicable  charm.  The  beauty  of  a 
calm,  holy,  and  benign  old  age,  impressed  Hyas 
with  like  feelings  of  quietness  and  peace.  All  the 
conflicting  elements  of  the  banquet,  v/herein  were 
mingled  the  courtly  sportiveness  of  Alcibiades,  the 
grave  discourse  of  Plato,  the  acute  but  shallow 
wit  of  Gorgias  the  sophist,  could  not  turn  the  at- 
tention of  Hyas  from  his  host.  And  when,  after 
the  customary  libations,  fair  young  slaves  came  in 
as  cup-bearers,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  guests 
were  divided  between  the  rich  wines  of  Eurymedon 
and  the  beauty  of  his  handmaidens,  Hyas  heeded 
neither,  until  Eryx  crept  to  him  and  pulled  his 
embroidered  sleeve. 

"  Look,  Hyas,  it  is  herself!  How  strange  that 
she  should  be  here  1     Hush  !  but  look  i" 
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Hyas  looked,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the 
chamber  stood  a  young  girl.  She  was  attired  like 
the  slaves,  but  her  face  and  form  were  half  con- 
cealed by  a  light  veil,  and  she  seemed  shrinking 
from  observation  behind  the  heavy  purple  curtains. 
From  beneath  the  gauze-like  drapery  of  her  veil 
she  looked  eagerly  towards  the  unconscious  guests, 
Hyas  trembled  under  the  fixed  gaze  of  those  beau- 
tiful eyes — they  reminded  him  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten dream.  Strange  !  most  strange  !  the  lovely 
girlish  face  that  gleamed  from  beneath  the  shadowy 
veil  resembled  the  vision  that  Hyas  had  seen  in 
the  pure  days  of  his  youth.  It  was  the  earthly 
semblance  of  the  face  in  the  fountain. 

As  the  poet  looked,  his  whole  frame  thrilled. 
He  could  have  sprung  to  meet  the  heavenly  vision, 
but  it  seemed  to  melt  away  slowly,  lingeringly, 
like  the  image  in  the  water.  "When  he  saw  it  no 
more,  Hyas  felt  as  if  the  light  of  day  had  been 
suddenly  withdrawn,  as  though  the  sun  were 
blotted  out  from  the  sky.  Eryx  whispered  his 
idiot  raptures ;  the  confused  murmur  of  voices 
arose  ;  the  conversation  was  mingled  with  Bacchic 
song  :  but  Hyas  heard  nothing — his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  purple  curtain  which  had  shut  out 
what  seemed  the  image  of  his  soul.  Only  once, 
when  he  turned,  he  encountered  the  fixed,  mean- 
ing look  of  Lycaon  the  Pythagorean.  There  were 
in  it  scorn,  anger,  anxiety.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
young  men  met,  and  then  turned  involuntarily  to 
the  same  object — the  curtain  beneath  which  Eu- 
thyma  had  stood.  At  that  moment  each  read  the 
other's  heart. 

"  Thou  art  pale,  weary ;  our  festal  mirth  suits 
not  thy  tastes,  Hyas,"  said  the  good  Eurymedon. 
"  Thou  wouldst  leave  the  banquet?  Well,  I  have 
a  garden  that  Flora  herself  might  love.  The  still 
evening  breeze  under  the  olive  trees  will  be  more 
pleasant  than  this  scene  to  a  poet  like  thee.  Go, 
dear  Hyas." 

And  gladly  Hyas  crept  away,  for  his  heart  was 
full.  That  sudden  vision  had  brought  back  feel- 
ings that  had  hitherto  seemed  dead  within  him ; 
all  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  its  pure  aspirations, 
its  earnestness  after  the  good  and  the  true,  its 
bursting  joy  and  its  pensive  dreaminess,  more  de- 
licious still.  He  wandered  under  the  olive  shades 
with  a  strange  feeling,  half  glad,  half  mournful ; 
and  ever  between  the  flickering  leaves,  and  in  the* 
cloud  shadows  of  the  sky,  his  fancy  seemed  to 
picture  that  beautiful  face. 

At  length  he  heard  through  the  trees  a  voice 
singing,  whose  sweetness  seemed  like  that  of  those 
divine  eyes  translated  into  music.  He  listened  : 
it  was  one  of  his  own  songs ;  a  song  of  that  old 
happy  time  when  the  poet's  soul  first  burst  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  power,  and  overflowed  with 
holy  thoughts,  and  world-wide  love,  and  purest 
gladness,  before  the  shadow  had  come  between 
him  and  his  nobler  self,  and  shut  out  the  image 
of  the  fountain.  It  was  a  joyous  hymn,  which  the 
poet's  heart  had  sent  up  to  heaven,  a  loving  call 
on  the  whole  brotherhood  of  true  spirits  throughout 
the  world.     As  he  listened,  its  spell  made  the. 


dark  cloud  that  had  so  long  overshadowed  him 
melt  away  into  a  holy  dew.  Hyas  leaned  his  head 
agamst  the  thick  olive  trees,  and  wept.  Oh,  how 
blessed  were  those  tears  I 

The  strain  ceased,  and  another  voice  broke  like 
a  harsh  tone  on  that  happy  dream. 

"  Euthyma,  not  weary  yet  of  the  Pythian  vic- 
tor's songs'?" 

"All  Athens  sings  them,  why  not  I?"  was  the 
answer.  Hyas  felt  it  came  from  no  other  lips 
than  hers. 

"  The  more  since  thy  wild  fantasy  has  been 
gratified,  and  thou  hast  looked  upon  the  poet's 
face.  How  would  thy  father  have  frowned  had 
he  known  that  only  a  slave's  mantle  hid  his 
treasure  from  the  rude  eyes  of  the  banqueters?" 

"I  saw  them  not,"  murmured  Euthyma ;  "I 
only  saw  /«m." 

"  What,  thy  father?" 

"  Hyas,  Hyas!"  softly  answered  the  girl,  as  if 
she  took  pleasure  in  lingering  over  the  name  ;  it 
had  never  before  sounded  so  sweet  to  him  who 
bore  it.  "  Yes,  I  am  glad  I  looked  ;  he  is  like 
my  dream.  Oh,  nurse  !  how  beautiful  he  is,  with 
his  long  golden  hair  and  his  sweet  eyes !  I  could 
kneel  before  him  and  think  it  was  the  Apollo  that 
Zeuxis  drew!" 

"  That  which  Eurymedon  brought  from  Delphi, 
and  which  thou  art  watching  and  gazing  at  day 
after  day?" 

"  Why  not,  dear  nurse?  It  is  beautiful,  there- 
fore I  love  it ;  even  as  I  love  the  songs  of  Hyas. 
Is  this  wrong?" 

"  May  be  not ;  thou  wert  ever  too  wise  for  me, 
child  :  only  I  would  not  that  the  Athenian  maid- 
ens should  know  that  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon 
thinks  and  speaks  thus  of  a  stranger.  But  the  sun 
is  setting,  and  my  master  will  be  calling  thee." 

"I  will  come  soon,"  answered  Euthyma; 
"  when  I  have  sung  my  orisons  to  Apollo,  the  god 
of  Hyas,  who  inspires  and  watches  over  him,  the 
Athenians  say."  And  then  her  clear,  young  voice 
awoke  again  in  a  portion  of  the  hymn  wherein  the 
poet  had  celebrated  the  Deliverer  from  Evil. 
Hyas  looked  through  the  leaves  and  beheld  Eu- 
thyma where  she  stood,  with  the  warm  glow  of 
sunset  falling  on  her  face,  and  lighting  up  her 
hyacinthine  hair.  Her  presence  filled  his  whole 
being,  transfusing  it  with  unutterable  joy.  He 
moved  not ;  he  did  not  even  wish  to  go  nearer, 
lest  the  dream  should  vanish  ;  but  he  watched  her, 
and  knew  that  he  had  found  the  one  true  love  of 
life,  to  which  all  others  are  but  shadows — the  re- 
flection of  his  own  nature  on  that  of  another — the 
ideal  of  his  soul. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

From  the  day  of  Eurymedon's  banquet,  a 
deeper  meaning  awoke  in  the  poet's  songs  :  the 
divine  shadow  of  Love  had  fallen  upon  his  spirit, 
and  sublimated  all  things  to  its  own  essence. 
There  had  been  a  time  when,  goaded  on  by  the 
never-satisfying  longing,  the  dreary  void  which 
was  in  his  heart,  the  poet,  in  his  thirst  for  wild 
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excitement,  had  degraded  his  holy  mission,  and 
given  his  power  of  song  to  Bacchic  orgies,  to 
wordly  adulation  of  the  rich  or  the  beautiful,  or  to 
that  bitter  satire  which  holds  its  Argus  eyes  open 
to  evil  it  decries,  until  it  ceases  to  believe  in  the 
very  existence  of  good.  All  this  could  be  no 
longer.  Those  beautiful  eyes  seemed  ever  looking 
into  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  beneath  their  in- 
fluence all  thought  that  had  once  defiled  it  fled 
away.  Again  the  haunting  image  of  his  boyhood 
rose  up  before  him ;  it  was  now  mingled  with  an 
earthly  ideal,  as  pure  and  almost  as  beautiful. 
The  face  of  the  fountain  seemed  but  a  shadowing 
forth  of  the  beloved  Euthyma. 

The  daughter  of  Eurymedon  remained  shut  up 
in  her  customary  but  not  unpleasing  solitude  ;  at 
stated  times  mingling  with  other  high-born  women 
in  the  religious  processions  which  formed  the  only 
intercourse  which  Athenian  maidens  had  with  the 
world.  Euthyma  had  known  no  other  life,  and 
desired  none.  She  had  created  around  her  a 
dreamer's  paradise  ;  its  centre  one  blissful  image, 
the  embodiment  of  what  Zenxis  painted,  and  Hyas 
sung.  The  day  which  had  so  strangely  colored 
the  poet's  fate  was  not  without  its  influence  on 
her.  Her  dim  dreams  took  shape  and  hue,  and 
were  transformed  into  the  love-idol  that  a  woman 
makes  to  herself  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Its 
presence  haunted  her,  engrossing  her  whole  soul, 
ruling  her  thoughts,  until  all  her  dreams,  all  her 
fantasies,  converged  towards  itself.  The  glorious 
image  was  now  no  ideal  transcript  of  perfection, 
no  pictured  Apollo,  but  it  came  in  human  likeness, 
with  the  bright,  floating  hair,  and  the  deep,  clear 
eyes,  the  likeness  of  Hyas  I  Ere  the  maiden  knew 
it  herself,  her  girlish  worship  had  become  woman's 
love. 

A  love  like  this  has  in  it  something  of  religious 
adoration,  inasmuch  that  it  is  long  content  with  the 
simple  worshipping  of  its  divinity,  and  looks  no 
more  for  a  return  than  the  priestess  at  the  shrine 
expects  that  the  god  should  vouchsafe  audible  an- 
swer to  her  vows.  So  Euthyma,  absorbed  in  the 
bliss  of  loving,  never  dreamed  of  being  herself 
loved  ;  only  at  times  when  the  poet's  song  reached 
her  loneliness,  imbued  with  all  the  new  life  with 
which  she  herself  had  inspired  them,  they  found  a 
mysterious  echo  in  Euthyma's  bosom.  Sometimes 
their  outburstings  of  love  made  her  heart  thrill 
with  answering  joy,  and  then  caused  it  almost  to 
cease  its  beating,  chilled  by  a  vague  jealousy  ; 
while  a  sadness  uncontrollable  possessed  her.  How 
happy  must  be  the  maiden  whom  Hyas  loved,  if 
in  truth  it  was  no  poet's  ideal !  Euthyma  almost 
hoped  it  might  be  only  thus,  and  yet  she  knew  not 
why  she  wished. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Athenian  maidens  was 
the  Panathenoea.  These  days  of  religious  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  Minerva  came  in  the  pleasant 
season  of  early  summer,  and  the  young  patrician 
maidens,  who  then  appeared  in  procession  as  cane- 
phori,  counted,  for  months  and  months  previous, 
the  time  when  they  should  walk  through  the  city, 
admiring  and  admired,  bearing  their  golden  baskets 
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and  following  the  sacred  pcplos,  the  embroidered 
garment  of  Minerva.  Many  a  young  heart  beat 
with  anticipation,  vanity,  or  curiosity  ;  one  rejoiced 
to  mingle  in  the  gay  show,  another  to  wear  her 
rich  garments,  a  third  to  show  her'dazzling  beauty 
to  men's  eyes.  Euthyma  had  but  one  thought — 
that  there  she  would  see  Hyas.  She  knew  not 
how  faithfully  heart  responded  to  heart ;  that  when 
the  poet  was  reminded  of  the  new  glory  he  would 
acquire,  since,  according  to  the  custom  lately  in- 
troduced by  Pericles,  the  solemnities  were  to  be 
crowned  by  hymns  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton — the  chosen  bard  none  other  than  the 
Pythian  victor,  the  darling  of  the  Athenians — Hyas 
cared  for  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  save  that  in 
the  glittering  show  he  would  surely  see  again  the 
beautiful  face  which  had  become  his  inspiration — 
the  face  of  Euthyma. 

The  procession  passed  by  in  all  its  pomp  ;  the 
aged  men  of  the  city,  with  their  green  olive  boughs  ; 
the  armed  warriors  ;  the  strangers,  each  carrying 
the  symbol  of  his  foreign  birth,  a  small  gilded  boat ; 
the  youths,  crowned  with  millet,  chanting  paeans 
to  the  goddess ;  and  last  of  all  the  golden  basket- 
bearers,  or  canephori.  On  came  the  virgin  troop, 
some  with  their  eyes  cast  down  in  maidenly  shame- 
facedness ;  others  with  bold,  wandering  looks, 
seeking  for  admiration  ;  and  some  darting  now  and 
then,  from  under  their  long  lashes,  passing  glances, 
like  frightened  deer. 

Hyas  had  sought  to  be  free  from  the  prying 
friend  who  ever  kept  close  to  him  in  all  public 
places,  as  if  seeking  to  catch  the  infection  of  fame 
through  perpetual  contiguity.  But  Eryx  was  more 
persevering  still. 

"  Hyas,  Hyas,  look!"  cried  the  sharp,  distinct 
tones  of  the  sophist,  as  the  last  division  of  cane- 
phori passed  by.  One  of  the  maidens  started — 
trembled  ;  the  golden  basket  which  she  bore  on 
her  head  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  its  flowery 
treasures  were  poured  at  her  feet. 

Oh,  happy  lover !  who  was  close  by  to  gather 
up  the  scattered  flowers,  whose  hand  replaced  the 
graceful  burden,  and  touched  for  one  moment  the 
soft,  scented  hair  on  which  it  rested;  and,  oh, 
happy  maiden  !  who,  as  the  procession  moved  on. 
looked  up  amidst  her  blushes  and  met  those  earnest 
eyes,  and  felt  that  their  mute  language  was  none 
other  than  the  eloquence  of  love.  At  once  heart 
sprang  to  heart  with  a  glad  response  ;  each  had 
found,  and  knew  that  it  had  found,  its  other  self — 
the  life  of  its  life.  Henceforth,  whenever  the  calm 
home-solitude  of  Eurymedon's  daughter  was  visited 
by  the  poet's  songs,  they  spoke  unto  her  as  soul 
speaks  to  soul.  Often,  after  the  Athenian  fashion 
of  wooing,  garlands  were  hung  at  her  threshold  by 
invisible  hands,  and  she  saw  her  name  carved  on 
the  trees ;  while  many  an  olive-leaf  floated  in  her 
path  bearing  the  same  inscription — "Euthyma;" 
but  the  maiden  heeded  not  these  outward  signs  of 
the  power  of  her  beauty  over  many  others.  She 
felt  only  the  silent  worship,  deepest  of  all,  of  ooe 

At  last  Eurymedon  called  his  only  child  to  hiiu, 
and  told  her  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
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bridal  chariot  must  bear  her  from  her  father's  house 
to  that  of  another.  Then  it  was  that  a  terrible 
fear  fell  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  dreamer,  and 
the  real  shut  out  all  the  dim  visions  of  fancy. 

"  Oh,  father,  I  am  so  happy,  I  seek  no  bride- 
groom !  Let  me  stay  with  thee!"  implored  the 
girl. 

Eurymedon  answered  her  gently  and  kindly,  hut 
told  her  that  the  last  of  his  house  must  not  die  un- 
wedded,  and  that  of  the  three  wooers  who  sought 
her  she  must  choose  one.  There  was  a  flitting 
smile  on  the  father's  lips,  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
led  her  to  where  these  suitors  awaited  her  presence  ; 
and  the  old  nurse,  as  she  met  her  master's  eye,  ar- 
ranged Euthyma's  veil,  kissed  the  blushing,  weep- 
ing face  of  her  darling,  and  bade  her  be  comforted, 
for  she  was  happier  than  she  deemed. 

Eurymedon's  daughter  glanced  fearfully  at  the 
three  who  sought  her  hand.  Eryx,  whose  attire 
was  a  very  rose  garden  of  perfumes  and  hues, 
flung  himself  at  her  feet.  Lycaon,  drawing  up 
his  tall  person  in  all  the  pride  of  learning,  seemed 
to  think  he  did  great  honor  to  the  shrinking  girl  in 
making  her  the  bride  of  a  philosopher.  The  third 
stood  a  little  retired,  looking  on  her  with  eyes  of 
speechless  love.  Euthyma  met  them,  and  a  deep 
joy  beamed  in  her  own  ;  her  whole  soul  drank 
gladness  from  the  presence  of  Hyas. 

"Beautiful  Euthyma  !"  cried  Eryx,  "  I  have 
loved  thee  ever  since  I  saw  thee,  three  years  ago, 
in  that  exquisite  wliite  peplos,  with  gold  lilies,  at 
the  Panathenaa.  I  do  not  speak  of  myself — I 
scorn  it — but  I  am  the  richest  man  in  Athens  ; 
and  the  bride  of  Eryx  shall  have  a  peplos  as  fine 
as  Minerva's,  and  jewels  and  palaces  without 
end." 

"  Peace,  chattering  fool !"  said  the  stern  Lycaon, 
stepping  before  him,  "  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon 
regards  not  such  vanities.  INIaiden,  what  I  am 
thou  seest.  I  am  not  rich,  but  the  chosen  wife  of 
Lycaon  the  Pythagorean  will  think  less  of  her  hus- 
band's wealth  than  of  his  wisdom.  Satisfied  of 
this,  I  take  thee,  if  thou  art  willing." 

The  loud,  self-confident  tones  of  the  philosopher 
were  followed  by  silence ;  and  then  Hyas  said,  in 
that  low  voice  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
whose  exquisite  modulations  fell  like  music  on  all 
hearts — 

"  Euthyma,  I  have  nothing  worthy  of  thee  but 
my  love  !     Look  on  me,  for  I  love  thee  I" 

"  My  daughter,  choose,"  said  Eurymedon. 
"  Thou  alone  art  the  arbiter  of  thy  destiny." 

Then  Euthyma  covered  herself  with  her  veil, 
like  Penelope  of  Ithaca,  and  laid  her  hand  in  that 
of  her  heart's  beloved.     Her  choice  was  made. 

An  hour  later,  and  the  betrothed  ones  sat  to- 
gether in  the  olive-garden,  pouring  out  their  full 
hearts  each  to  each.  Hyas  lay  at  the  feet  of  Eu- 
thyma, her  hand  rested  on  his  neck,  and  wandered 
lovingly  amidst  his  hair.  He  had  told  her  of  all 
his  life,  his  early  dreams,  his  errors,  his  repentance. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  thee,  my  beloved  !  How 
can  I  bring  to  thee  my  heart,  with  all  its  wayward- 


ness, its  gloom  ?  How  can  I  darken  thy  young 
life  by  uniting  it  with  mine?"  sighed  Hyas,  as 
even  then  all  the  doubts  and  mournful  fancies  of 
old  came  across  his  mind.  "  Dost  thou  know  that 
even  amidst  the  joy  of  love  I  have  been  sad — that 
all  my  life  has  been  a  vain  pursuit  after  happiness 
— that  I  am  fitful  and  dreamy — that  I  have  been 
very  proud  and  vain,  and  even  now  the  faint  shadow 
of  that  cloud  lingers  on  my  spirit  1  How  wilt  thou 
bear  with  all  this?" 

But  Euthyma  answered — 

"  I  love  thee  !  thou  to  me  art  all  that  is  noble, 
and  good,  and  fair.  I  desire  no  higher  lot  than  to 
bow  my  spirit  before  thine  ;  to  worship  thee,  to 
encompass  thee  with  love — love  that  asks  no 
greater  meed  than  the  right  to  make  thee  happy. 
Come  to  me,  beloved  of  my  soul  I  repose  thy  heart 
on  mine,  and  it  shall  bring  thee  peace.  Art  thou 
weak  1  I  will  be  thy  strength.  Art  thou  sorrow- 
ful 1  I  will  soothe  thy  sorrow  into  gladness.  Take 
me,  O  thou  who  art  my  life's  blessing !  let  that 
life  be  given  for  thee,  be  spent  in  ministering  to 
thee,  until  it  become  absorbed  in  thine !" 

As  she  spoke,  Euthyma  leaned  over  her  be- 
trothed until  her  forehead  rested  on  his,  and  her 
long  dark  tresses  fell  around  him  like  a  cloud  ; 
and  the  poet  knew  that  his  soul  had  found  a  haven, 
a  blessed  resting-place,  where,  encompassed  by  all- 
pervading,  all-satisfying  love,  it  would  be  at  peace 
and  wander  no  more. 

Then  Hyas  grew  strong,  and  his  spirit  was  re- 
newed in  all  the  pure  feeling  of  its  youth.  He 
now  knew  why  it  was  that  the  face  in  the  fountain 
had  been  invisible  to  him,  from  the  evil  that  defiled 
and  darkened  his  soul.  Love,  the  refiner,  had  pu 
rifled  it ;  love,  the  sun  of  life,  had  swept  away  its 
clouds,  and  Hyas  felt  that  he  dared  look  once  more 
into  the  depths  of  the  mystic  spring.  Therefore, 
when  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon  went  with  her 
maidens  to  gather,  with  customary  solemnities,  the 
bridal  garland  of  wild  thyme,  and  the  bees  on  Hy- 
mettus  were  scared  away  by  the  merry  laughter 
of  girlhood,  Hyas,  following  ever  like  a  shadow 
the  steps  of  his  beloved,  was  drawn  to  the  olden 
spot. 

Trembling,  doubting,  yet  hoping,  he  stood  un- 
der the  smilax-tree,  and  gazed  into  the  waters. 
They  were  still  and  pure  as  when  he  first  beheld 
them  ;  and,  lo  !  gradually  as  the  clouds  formed 
themselves  into  shape  on  the  bosom  of  the  sky,  out 
of  the  clear  heaven  reflected  in  the  spring  arose  the 
beautiful  image.  The  eyes,  full  of  deep,  tender 
joy,  looked  into  the  poet's  soul,  and  thrilled  him 
with  a  holy  rapture. 

"Oh,  blessed  dream  of  my  youth,  leave  me 
never  more  !"  he  cried  ;  "let  me  ever  behold  thee 
as  I  do  this  day ;  keep  my  heart  pure,  that  my 
eyes,  all  unclouded,  may  be  able  to  look  on  thy 
beauty  !" 

While  Hyas  spoke  the  sky  reflected  in  the 
waters  seemed  overflooded  with  a  burst  of  sunshine, 
so  radiant  that  beneath  its  power  the  shadowy  face 
melted  away  as  the  moon  fades  in  the  glowing 
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splendors  of  mid-day.  It  was  not  overshadowed, 
but  absorbed  in  light,  its  own  beauty  swallowed  up 
in  a  still  greater  glory. 

Hyas  marvelled,  and  grew  sorrowful :  but,  as 
if  in  answer  to  his  fears,  the  voice,  remembered  of 
old,  spoke  to  his  heart  : — 

"  Despair  not,  though  thou  seest  me  no  more  ; 
thou  hast  no  need  of  me  ;  the  shadow  of  thy  soul 
has  become  a  dream  no  longer.  Rejoice,  and  go 
on  thy  way  with  a  strong  and  earnest  heart,  for 
thou  hast  attained  the  poet's  true  ideal  as  near  as 
earth  can  bestow." 

Still  vaguely  comprehending  the  meaning,  Hyas 
cried  sadly — 


*'0h,  beautiful  image!  shall  I  see  thee  no 
more  ?  Where  then  shall  I  find  my  spirit's  desire, 
its  guiding  strength,  its  inspiration?" 

"  Look  once  more  in  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt 
behold  it." 

He  looked,  and  reflected  in  the  spring  was  no 
airy  phantom,  but  a  woman's  face,  the  wild-thyme 
garland  waving  over  the  clear  brow,  and  the  calm, 
loving  eyes.  Hyas  turned,  and  felt  round  his  neck 
the  warm,  soft  arms  of  Euthyma ;  and  while  he 
clasped  his  bride  to  his  bosom,  the  young  Athe- 
nian knew  that  the  poet's  best  ideal  on  earth  is  a 
true-hearted  woman's  love. 


ACTON   bell's   tenant    OF   WILDFELL   HALL.=^ 

The  volumes  of  fiction  that  some  time  since  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Bell,  with  three  several 
proenomens,  had  such  a  generic  resemblance  to  one 
another  that  several  reviewers  remarked  it.  The 
first  and  most  striking  aflTmity  was  of  substance. 
Each  of  the  Bells  selected  the  singular  both  in  char- 
acter and  incident.  The  persons  were  such  as  are 
formed  by  a  natural  peculiarity  of  disposition,  influ- 
enced by  an  equal  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  or 
produced  by  strong  passions  running  their  course 
unrestrained  in  the  freedom  of  a  remote  country 
place,  at  a  time  which  permitted  greater  liberty  to 
individual  will  or  caprice  than  is  vouchsafed  even 
to  brutal  and  isolated  squireens  in  these  days.  The 
composition — not  mere  diction,  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  incidents  and  persons,  as  well  as  the  style 
of  the  things  themselves — was  extreme  and  wild ; 
seeking  to  base  effects  on  the  startling,  without 
much  regard  either  to  probability  or  good  taste. 
A  rough  vigor  characterized  the  whole  batch  of 
Bells ;  but  Currer  Bell,  the  author  or  editor  of 
Jane  Eyre,  exhibited  rather  the  most  cultivated 
taste  and  decidedly  the  most  literary  skill. 

Nearly  one  half  of  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall, 
by  Acton  Bell,  forms  a  sort  of  setting  to  the  main 
story,  and  is  pitched  in  a  more  natural  key  than 
the  author's  previous  novel,  though  not  without 
occasional  roughness.  In  escaping  from  his  ex- 
treme and  violent  manner,  however,  he  loses  some- 
what of  his  strength  and  interest.  There  is  nature, 
undoubtedly;  but  it  is  of  a  common  kind.  The 
daily  life  of  a  young  and  self-sufficient  gentleman 
farmer  and  his  family,  with  the  characters  and  gos- 
sip of  his  neighborhood,  are  scarcely  enough  to 
sustain  the  reader  for  a  volume,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  farmer's  love  for  the  mysteri- 
ous tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall. 

The  tale  of  this  lady,  which  she  has  written 
down  apparently  for  her  lover  to  read,  is  a  story 
of  suffering  in  married  life,  arising  from  the  licen- 
tiousness, drunkenness,  and  downright  blackguard- 
ism of  her  husband  and  his  associates.  She  is 
provoked  by  his  profligacy,  disgusted  by  his  habits, 
and  surrounded  by  tempting  gallants  ;  and  scenes 
*  Republished  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 


founded  on  such  subjects  form  the  narrative  of  the 
tale,  till  she  secretly  escapes,  and  takes  refuge  near 
her  brother;  whom  Gilbert  Markham,  the  farmer 
lover,  has  mistaken  for  a  favored  swain,  and  fero- 
ciously assaulted.  In  due  time  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
the  husband,  dies;  his  widow's  possession  of  prop- 
erty causes  a  considerable  delay  in  the  denouement ; 
but  it  comes  at  last. 

The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  like  its  predecessor; 
suggests  the  idea  of  considerable  abilities  ill  applied. 
There  is  power,  effect,  and  even  nature,  though  of 
an  extreme  kind,  in  its  pages;  but  there  seems  in 
the  writer  a  morbid  love  for  the  coarse,  not  to  say 
the  brutal ;  so  that  his  level  subjects  are  not  very 
attractive,  and  the  more  forcible  are  displeasing  or 
repulsive,  from  their  gross,  physical,  or  profligate 
substratum.  He  might  reply  that  such  things  are 
in  life ;  and  probably  glimpses  of  such  a  set  as 
Huntingdon  and  his  friends  are  occasionally  caught 
in  Doctors  Commons  cases,  and  tradition  pictures 
such  doings  as  not  very  rare  in  the  early  part  of 
George  the  Third's  reign — although  Mr.  Bell  paints 
them  as  contemporary.  Mere  existence,  however, 
as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  a  choice  of  subject ;  its  general 
or  typical  character  is  a  point  to  consider,  and  its 
power  of  pleasing  must  be  regarded,  as  well  as  its 
mere  capabilities  of  force  or  effect.  It  is  not  only 
the  subject  of  this  novel,  however,  that  is  objection- 
able, but  the  manner  of  treating  it.  There  is  a 
coarseness  of  tone  throughout  the  writings  of  all 
these  Bells,  that  puts  an  offensive  subject  in  its 
worst  point  of  view,  and  which  generally  contrives 
to  dash  indifferent  things. — Spectator. 

The  Packet  Ship. — The  packet  ship  is  a  curi- 
ous triumph  of  modern  times.  We  are  domicili- 
ated upon  the  ocean.  I  hear  the  notes  of  a  piano, 
the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  cackle  of  hens,  indeed  all 
the  noises  of  a  barn-yard  !  We  have  fresh  meat 
and  milk,  warm  bread,  &c.  Sea  travelling,  how- 
ever, is  capable  of  being  yet  more  improved  upon. 
Warm  baths  might  be  introduced,  and  stoves  to  de- 
stroy the  efliuvia  of  bilge-water.  Cabins  might  be 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  the  air  through  a  small 
side  window  to  each.  The  berths,  sofas,  and  din- 
ner-tables, with  their  seats,  might  be  hammock- 
swung. — Fay. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
OF    COSTUME. 


All  who  have  exercised  even  a  superficial  de- 
gree of  observation,  must  be  aware  how  much 
their  estimation  of  a  stranger  is  influenced  by  the 
habiliments  of  his  outward  man.  The  garnishinf^ 
of  a  bonnet,  or  the  pattern  of  a  vest,  can  give  cu- 
rious hints  on  biography  ;  and  Beau  Brummell's 
maxim,  that  a  *'  man  was  esteemed  according  to 
the  set  of  his  shirt-collar,"  is  not  without  some 
experimental  truth.  Look  out  on  a  city  thorough- 
fare, saunter  along  a  fashionable  promenade,  enter 
a  place  of  public  assembly,  and  see  what  varieties 
of  character  present  themselves  to  the  mind  through 
the  different  combinations  of  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics  which  form  the  staple  of  British  ap- 
parel. Almost  involuntarily  a  spectator  will  dis- 
cover and  classify  the  accurate  and  inflexible  in 
small  ways,  who  would  wage  war  for  the  size  of 
a  button  or  the  position  of  a  pin  ;  the  jumbled 
and  disorderly,  whose  Jives  stumble  on  from  one 
casualty  to  another ;  the  strivers  after  eflfect  and 
sliow  ;  the  servants  of  unembellished  utility  ;  the 
creatures  of  milliners,  yea,  and  those  of  tailors 
also,  who  live  only  from  the  fashion  ;  and  the  few 
who  use  the  fashions  of  life,  yet  are  not  subject 
to  any  of  them.  It  is  not  possible  that  impres- 
sions thus  received  could  be  always  correct :  there 
are  a  thousand  petty  influences  that  operate  on  the 
clothing  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  humanity,  but 
they  are  generally  entertained  in  lieu  of  something 
more  certain  ;  and  those  who  will  not  go  as  far  as 
character,  occasionally  inquire  of  beaver  and  broad 
cloth  regarding  the  wearer's  profession  ;  not  only 
where  it  has  appropriated  some  peculiar  mode,  as 
in  the  cases  of  clergy  and  military  men,  but  in  the 
less  conspicuous  vocations,  where  the  matter  is 
left  entirely  to  individual  selection.  Thus  poets 
and  Blues  were  believed  to  be  recognizable  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers,  and  some  still  pretend 
to  discern  the  insignia  of  those  orders.  We  once 
heard  a  railway  clerk  assert  that  he  never  was 
mistaken  in  schoolmasters  or  commercial  travel- 
lers ;  and  among  the  anecdotes  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, is  one  concerning  a  countess  who  attempt- 
ed to  make  her  escape  from  the  Temple  in  the 
disguise  of  a  charwoman,  but  was  detected  by  the 
aristocratic  fashion  in  which  she  wore  a  washed- 
out  cotton  shawl.  "How  were  they  dressed? 
is  a  universal  inquiry ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
writers  in  travels,  fiction,  and  history,  seem  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  describe  the  attire  of  their  princi- 
pal characters  with  minutiae  worthy  of  the  Court 
Circular.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  its  importance  un- 
founded. An  old  author  remarks,  "  that  it  is  not 
Quakers',  millers',  and  bakers'  boys  alone  that  are 
distinguished  by  the  cut  and  color  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  but  individuals,  nations,  and  times,  be- 
cause the  habit  of  clothing  is  one  of  the  great  par- 
ticularities of  man,  which,  if  it  be  not  common  to 
all  men,  is  shared  in  by  no  other  animal  ;  and  like 
"  the  handwriting,  or  fashion  of  speech,  it  serveth 
to  denote  somewhat  of  his  proper  personality." 


The  truth  of  these  observations  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated  by  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures,  or  those 
portraits  of  sovereigns  and  celebrated  persons 
which  exhibit  the  costume  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  flourished  ;  and  it  is  an  amusing,  yet  not  un- 
instructive  study,  to  trace  the  coincidence  that  ex- 
ists between  the  character  of  each  succeeding  cen- 
tury and  the  fashion  of  its  garments,  from  almost 
the  dawn  of  our  national  history  to  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  In  this  respect  costume  furnishes  the 
most  obvious  signs  of  the  times,  in  which  the  be- 
holder may  read  their  moral  and  mental  character, 
even  as  the  picture-lovers  of  some  future  generation 
will  speculate  on  the  books  of  beauty,  the  fash- 
ionable magazines,  and,  should  any  be  preserved, 
the  photographic  portraits  of  our  own  day.  The 
earliest  account  of  British  costume  is  given  us  by 
Julius  Cffisar  and  his  contemporaries,  according  to 
whom  it  consisted  of  a  beard  reaching  to  the  breast 
like  a  tangled  mane  ;  a  mantle  which  descended 
almost  to  the  knee,  made  of  the  hide  of  a  brindled 
cow,  with  the  hair  worn  outwards,  and  fastened 
in  front  with  a  pin  of  bone  or  a  long  thorn  ;  a 
shield  composed  of  wickerwork  ;  a  brazen  javelin  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  body  painted  dark-blue, 
or  some  say  green,  the  breast  and  arms  being  punc- 
tured with  the  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  like 
the  tattooing  of  the  South  Sea  isles.  This  primi- 
tive fashion  naturally  represents  a  land  covered 
with  primeval  forests,  the  resort  of  the  bear  and 
the  bison  ;  huts  constructed  of  wattles  and  mud, 
and  thatched  with  heath  and  fern  ;  gatherings  for 
rude  Pagan  rites  round  the  solitary  cromlech,  or 
in  that  puzzle  of  antiquaries — the  circle  of  Stone- 
henge ;  and  a  savage  veneration  for  the  Druid  and 
the  mistletoe. 

How  the  belles  of  Britain  were  arrayed  in 
Caesar's  time  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  may  be  traced  by  the  dress  of 
the  celebrated  Queen  Boadicea,  who  lived  more 
than  a  century  later,  as  described  by  a  Roman 
historian  on  a  state  occasion  :  her  light  hair  fell 
down  her  shoulders  ;  she  wore  a  torque,  or  twisted 
collar  of  gold  ;  a  tunic  of  several  colors,  all  in 
folds  ;  and  over  it,  fastened  by  a  fibula,  or  brooch, 
a  robe  of  coarse  stufl\  We  also  gather  from  some 
remnants  of  old  Celtic  poetry  that  at  the  same  period 
the  dress  of  the  Druid  was  a  long  white  robe,  as 
an  emblem  of  purity  ;  that  of  the  bards  a  blue 
one  ;  and  the  professors  of  medicine  and  astrono- 
my, which  appear  to  have  been  curiously  connected 
in  the  minds  of  our  Celtic  ancestors,  were  distin- 
guished by  a  garment  of  green,  because  it  was 
the  garment  of  nature  ;  while  those  who  aspired 
to  unite  the  honors  of  those  three  vocations  to 
their  names,  wore  variegated  dresses  of  the  three 
colors — blue,  green,  and  white. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  these  divers-colored  garments 
were  made  of  a  fabric  called  bracca?,  composed  of 
fine  wool  woven  in  cheques,  and  evidently  synony- 
mous with  the  Scottish  tartan.  Several  Roman 
writers  add,  that  of  this  chequered  cloth  the  many- 
colored  tunic  of  Boadicea,  and  the  entire  dress  of 
her    most  distinguished    warriors,    were    formed. 
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From  their  description  of  the  latter,  it  appears  to 
have  exactly  resembled  the  costume  of  a  High- 
land chief,  with  kilt,  plaid,  and  dirk ;  wanting 
only  the  plumed  bonnet,  and  the  tasseled  sporan 
or  purse.  These  were  the  additions  of  after- 
times,  which  came  with  the  pibroch,  the  fiery 
cross,  and  the  black  mail,  to  the  Celts  of  our 
northern  mountains  ;  but  the  days  of  which  we 
speak  were  those  of  the  plaided  warriors,  encoun- 
tering the  cuirassed  and  Latin-talking  legions  of 
Rome — the  days  of  the  hewing  down  of  old  oak 
woods — the  building  of  those  Roman  forts  and 
cities  whose  ruins  and  burial  urns  are  turned  up 
by  modern  excavation.  It  is  curious  to  consider 
that  the  chequered  cloth,  which  was  now  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  a  savage  dress,  had  once  (if  a 
modern  and  well-supported  theory  be  true)  been 
the  costume  of  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  including 
the  countries  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  that,  after  surviving  eighteen  centu- 
ries in  one  corner  of  the  island  of  Britain,  it  has 
come  again  to  be  a  favorite  loear  over  regions  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  as 
if  the  first  fancy  of  the  European  races  with  re- 
spect to  clothing  had  involved  some  peculiar  felic- 
ity, which  was  sure  to  rekindle  their  affections  on 
its  being  brought  again  before  their  notice.  True 
it  is,  the  chequered  braccae,  in  which  the  heroic 
queen  so  nobly,  though  vainly,  strove  to  defend 
her  country  and  people,  is  at  this  moment  worn 
throughout  the  British  dominions — and  they  are 
wider  than  Rome  ever  dreamt  of — in  a  thousand 
varieties,  from  the  satins  and  velvet  of  court  cos- 
tume, to  the  coarse  muffled  cloak  or  plaid  of  the 
winter  traveller ;  while  the  faith,  the  power,  and 
the  vices  of  the  Romans  have  long  ago  become 
but  matters  of  dry  and  antiquated  history. 

Next  come  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  of  which 
we  have  actual  portraits  preserved  in  some  old 
illuminated  manuscripts,  such  as  that  of  King  Ed- 
gar in  the  Book  of  Grants  to  the  Abbey  of  Win- 
chester, A.  D.  966.  Here  flax  appears  in  full 
fashion — the  monarch's  dress  consisting  of  a  linen 
shirt,  a  tunic  of  the  same  material,  descending  to 
the  knee,  having  long  close  sleeves,  but  which  sit 
in  wrinkles,  or  rather  rolls,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist :  it  was  confined  by  a  belt  or  girdle  round 
the  waist ;  and  the  royal  attire  was  completed  by 
a  pair  of  loose  buskins,  or  rather  stockings,  wound 
round  with  bands  of  gold,  which  the  generality  of 
his  subjects  supplied  with  leather,  a  sort  of  tiara, 
or  crown,  and  a  short  mantle. 

Similar  habiliments  were  worn  by  the  good 
King  Alfred,  and  the  renowned  Charlemagne ; 
for  all  the  nations  of  Gothic  or  Germanic  origin, 
who  at  that  period  occupied  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, resembled  each  other  in  their  customs,  and 
even  language.  The  dress  of  the  Saxon  ladies 
appears  to  have  been  composed  of  the  gunna  a 
long  flowing  robe  with  loose  sleeves,  from  which 
the  modern  word  gown  is  derived ;  a  shorter  one 
called  the  kirtle  ;  and  the  head-dress  on  all  occa- 
sions consisted  of  a  long  piece  of  linen,  denomi- 
nated the  wcefles,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  of 


the  wearer  v/ere  enveloped.  These  pictures  re- 
mind us  of  the  old  Saxon  chroniclers,  with  their 
simple  faith  and  blunt  sense  ;  of  the  low  solid  Saxon 
arch  ;  of  rude  habits,  primitive  customs,  and  wild 
wars  with  the  invading  Danes.  It  was  in  this 
period  that  our  national  language,  our  popular  su- 
perstitions, and  most  of  our  rural  festivals,  had 
their  origin.  Yet  among  the  kirtles  and  wcefles 
of  the  Saxon  dames  we  find  the  curling-irons  of 
modern  fashion  in  full  exercise.  Adhelm,  Bishop 
of  Therborne,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,  de- 
scribes a  belle  of  the  period  as  "  having  her  deli- 
cate locks  twisted  by  the  iron  of  those  adorning 
her  ;"  but  the  wearers  of  kid  gloves  among  us 
little  think  how  many  efforts  and  ages  were  re- 
quired to  bring  those  indispensable  articles  to  their 
present  perfection.  Till  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  hands  even  of  English  royalty 
were  covered  only  by  the  end  of  the  loose  sleeve  ; 
but  then  some  the  leaders  of  fashion  began  to  as- 
sume a  small  bag,  with  a  thumb  at  the  one  side, 
the  fingers  being  all  indiscriminately  confined, 
which  certainly  could  not  have  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  their  usefulness. 

The  Saxon  was  succeeded  by  the  Anglo-Da- 
nish period,  so  called  from  the  conquest  of  Canute 
the  Great  and  his  successors,  some  portraits  of 
whom  are  extant.  Their  costume  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Saxons  ;  but  their  chosen  color  was 
black,  like  their  national  standard — the  raven  ; 
on  which  account  the  Saxons  called  them  the 
Black  Northmen.  But  we  find  they  also  excelled 
them  in  civilization,  for  the  old  chroniclers  inform 
us  that  the  Danes  were  effeminately  gay  in  their 
dress,  combed  their  hair  once  a  day,  and  bathed 
once  a  week  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered intolerable  foppery  by  the  honest  Saxons. 
The  Normans,  who  succeeded  the  Danes,  under 
the  conduct  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  of 
similar  northern  origin,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
retained  a  similarity  of  dress.  The  earliest  speci- 
mens of  their  costume  are  given  in  the  Bayeux  tap- 
estry, one  of  those  immense  specimens  of  needle- 
work produced  only  in  the  middle  ages ;  being 
thirty-seven  yards  in  length,  covered  with  scenes 
from  the  conquest  of  England,  and  said  to  be  the 
work  of  William's  queen,  Matilda,  and  her  maids 
of  honor.  Wealth  and  splendor  are  evidently  on 
the  increase.  As  we  descend  to  the  Norman 
days,  the  robes  are  bordered  with  fringe  of  gold  ; 
cords  and  tassels  are  added  to  the  mantle  ;  but  the 
Saxon  beard  is  gone  as  well  as  the  Danish  long 
hair ;  for  a  complete  exquisite  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  would  not  suffer  a  single  hair  to  grow 
on  the  whole  expanse  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
entire  back  of  his  head,  which  had  only  a  few 
short  and  straggling  locks  round  the  forehead,  and 
over  the  ears. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  lengthening 
and  enlarging  seem  to  have  been  the  mode  ;  and 
under  several  of  his  successors,  long,  cumbrous 
garments,  whh  immense  sleeves,  were  the  gentle- 
men's attire,  with  shoes  whose  toes  turned  up  in 
a  projecting  peak  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches, 
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and  a  chain  at  the  top,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
girdle  above ;  and  what  progress  they  made  in 
walking,  history  sailh  not ;  yet  these  days  are 
memorable  for  the  introduction  of  the  oft-denounced 
corset,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ladies'  wardrobe ; 
female  dresses  being  then  laced  tight  to  the  bust, 
while  the  skirts  and  sleeves  were  of  such  intolera- 
ble length,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  them 
up  in  huge  knots,  to  admit  of  moving  at  all.  In 
a  manuscript  of  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  satirical  illuminator  has  introduced  the  father 
of  all  evil  in  female  apparel,  with  the  skirts  as 
well  as  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  so  knotted,  and 
the  garment  laced  up  in  front. 

What  a  contrast  to  these  civil  fashions  is  pre- 
sented by  the  military  portraits  of  the  period  ! — 
the  knight  in  full  panoply,  with  visor  closed  ! 
Yet  both  serve  to  illustrate  the  barbarity,  pomp, 
and  luxury  of  the  period  ;  the  iron  age  of  unlet- 
tered pride  and  despotic  strength,  when  books 
were  things  known  only  to  abbots  and  bishops, 
when  lawsuits  were  decided  by  single  combat, 
and  the  wealth  of  a  nobleman  was  estimated  by 
the  number  of  peasants  he  owned,  or  the  amount 
of  plunder  his  vassals  could  collect  on  the  high- 
way ;  for  such,  in  spite  of  all  its  tournaments  and 
troubadours,  was  the  period  of  feudalism,  romance, 
and  chivalry.  Yet  even  in  these  Gothic  times,  it 
appears  that  fashion  was  scarcely  less  fickle  than 
her  followers  in  our  own  age  have  found  her ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  gallant  con- 
queror of  Cressy,  a  monk  of  Glastonberg  thus  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction:  "The  Englishmen 
haunted  so  much  unto  the  foly  of  strangers,  that 
every  year  they  changed  them  in  divers  shapes 
and  disguisings  of  clothing — now  long,  now  large, 
now  wide,  now  strait,  and  every  day  clothingges 
new  and  destitude  and  divest  from  all  honesty  of 
old  arraye  or  good  usage  ;  and  another  time  to 
short  clothes,  and  so  strait- waisted,  with  full 
sleeves  and  tippets  of  surcoats,  and  hodes  over- 
long  and  large,  all  so  jagged  and  knit  on  every 
side,  and  all  so  shattered,  and  also  buttoned,  that 
I  with  truth  shall  say  they  seem  more  like  to  tor- 
mentors or  devils  in  their  clothing,  and  also  in 
their  shoeing  and  other  array,  than  they  seeme  to 
to  be  like  men." 

In  spite  of  many  such  remonstrators,  garments 
continued  to  increase  in  variety  and  expense.  In- 
deed, if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  censures  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  poets,  in  which 
Chaucer  himself  unites,  in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
public  extravagance  in  dress  seems  to  have  gone 
to  a  length  scarcely  credible  in  our  pinching  times 
even  to  a  London  milliner.  Grooms  and  servants 
are  said  to  wear  velvets  and  damasks ;  the  nobles 
had  their  robes  bordered  with  precious  stones  ;  and 
one  coat  belonging  to  Richard  II.  is  stated  to  have 
cost  30,000  merks.  Similar  fashions  seem  to  have 
extended  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  though  at  a 
later  period.  A  portrait  of  James  I.,  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Nielberg  in  Swabia  exhibits  the  peaks  of 
the  monarch's  shoes  fastened  by  chains  of  gold  to 
nis  girdle  ;  and  in  a  wardrobe  account  of  James 
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III.  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  1471,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lo- 
gan, occurs  an  entry  of  "  an  elne  and  ane  half  of 
blue  tartane"  [by  which  was  understood  not  the 
tartan  of  the  country,  but  a  kind  of  French  serge, 
so  costly,  that  it  was  valued  at  sixteen  shillings  a 
yard]  **  to  lyne  his  gowne  of  cloth  of  gold." 
About  the  same  time  mourning  first  appears  in 
England,  but  the  color  of  sorrow  was  as  often 
brown  as  black ;  and  Chaucer  mentions  a  widow's 
robe  of  brown.  The  quantity  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  dress  was  a  great  object  with  our  ancestors ; 
their  sleeves  in  particular  frequently  attracted  the 
legislature's  attention,  and  the  most  stringent  laws 
were  made  to  curtail  their  dimensions.  One  old 
writer  denominates  them,  when  worn  by  servants, 
"the  devil's  receptacles,  into  which  all  they  stole 
was  popped."  Yet  notwithstanding  the  over- 
abundance of  kirlles  and  hauselines,  the  skirts 
that  required  three  pages  to  hold  them  up  in  front 
and  rear,  the  tippets  worn  round  the  head,  the 
difierent-colored  hose,  with  each  side  of  the  gown 
to  match,  there  was  a  stately  grandeur  about  the 
English  costume  of  that  period  worthy  of  the  ro- 
mantic honor  and  high-flown  courtesy  of  knights 
like  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  first  companions  of 
the  Garter.  Nor  will  the  extravagance  of  all 
ranks  in  dress  appear  so  far  beyond  belief,  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  like  all  the  productions  of 
those  ages,  the  velvets  and  damasks  were  intend- 
ed to  stand  the  test  of  time  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
mutations  denounced  by  the  Glastonberg  monk, 
gowns  and  kirtles  evidently  served  the  vanity  of 
more  than  one  generation,  as  we  find  them  men- 
tioned in  wills  as  valuable  bequests  ;  and  no  won- 
der, when  so  much  of  individual  property  was 
vested  in  the  wardrobe.  The  prevalent  idea  of 
the  feudal  times  was  pomp  and  display,  for  which 
all  the  comforts  and  appliances  of  daily  life  were 
utterly  neglected  ;  and  the  merchant  or  tradesman 
who  appeared  in  ermine  and  gold,  was  content  to 
sit  on  a  three-legged  stool,  and  sleep  on  a  bundle 
of  straw.  Articles  of  dress  were  on  this  account 
regarded  as  presents  fit  for  royalty  to  give  and  re- 
ceive. We  read  of  Richard  III.  presenting  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  velvet  gown,  which,, 
adds  the  chronicler,  "  made  the  duke  right  joy- 
ful." Imagine  Queen  Victoria  presenting  Lord 
John  Russel  with  a  new  paletot,  just  to  illustrate 
the  difference  of  our  times !  There  is  another 
peculiarity  remarkable  in  the  ancestral  portraits  of 
Britain,  which  is  common  to  those  of  all  Europe 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  dif- 
ference between  male  and  female  costume  is  scarce- 
ly observable.  The  crusades,  which  commenced 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  doubtless 
contributed  to  this  state  of  things,  as  the  flowing 
robes,  as  well  as  the  coarse  magnificence  of  Asiatic 
nations,  were  brought  back  to  Europe  by  the  war- 
like princes  and  nobility.  There  is  also  some 
confusion  of  terms  in  the  matter  of  apparel,  which 
sounds  strange  to  modern  ears ;  a  gown  and  a 
petticoat  being  mentioned  as  prominent  parts  of  a 
gentleman's  attire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  and 
about  half  a  century  later,  the  waistcoats  of  the 
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ladies  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  not  only  in  the 
entries,  but  even  the  sermons  of  the  day.  Still 
greater  causes  of  wrath  were  the  horned  head- 
dresses which  begin  to  figure  in  all  fenriale  por- 
traits after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Monstrosi- 
ties of  taste  they  are  certainly,  some  having  two 
curved  horns,  like,  as  the  old  divines  remark,  to 
"ane  lowing  cow  ;"  others  standing  erect  on  the 
head,  covered  with  linen  rather  loosely,  and  vary- 
ing from  two  to  three  feet,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer.  These  are  succeeded  by  another 
form,  rising  like  a  spire  so  far  above  the  natural 
height,  that  history  mentions  the  doors  of  several 
churches  and  palaces  which  required  to  be  altered, 
in  order  to  allow  the  ladies  of  the  court  entrance. 
But  it  does  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  some 
credit,  that  the  monstrous  things  were  generally 
disliked.  One  monk  in  particular  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity  by  preaching  a  regular  crusade 
against  them  both  in  Britain  and  France,  from 
which  latter  country  they  are  said  to  have  been 
imported  by  Catharine,  queen  of  Henry  V. ;  and 
with  the  habit  of  reference  to  Satan  common  to 
his  age,  he  denominated  them  "  ye  devil's  tow- 
ers;" but  adds  in  one  of  his  sermons,  rather  un- 
gallantly,  "  of  a  truth  I  do  believe  that  Belzebub 
hath  more  sense  than  she  who  invented  such  head 
gear."  The  portraits  of  Henry  VH.'s  reign  are 
remarkable  for  the  resemblance  which  costume  in 
general  begins  to  assume  to  the  most  prominent 
of  our  modern  fashions.  Were  it  not  that  we  miss 
the  ribboned  and  flower-trimmed  bonnet  of  the 
lady,  and  find  the  gentleman's  head  laden  with 
plumes  like  a  Russian  field-marshal,  some  of  them 
might  pass  for  shadows  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  difference  now  becomes  perceptible ;  men  be- 
gin to  wear  tight  garments,  and  the  modern  indis- 
pensable of  pantaloons  first  become  visible  under 
the  sway  of  the  Tudors.  The  old  flowing  East- 
ern style  is  still  more  forsaken  as  the  Reformation 
approaches ;  feudal  pomp  and  splendor  are  pass- 
ing away ;  men  have  begun  to  put  less  confidence 
in  armor,  and  less  glory  in  pageants,  though  there 
is  still  an  occasional  tournament ;  and  the  field  of 
cloth  of  gold,  in  which  Henry  VHI.  and  his  rival 
Francis  I.  of  France  displayed  their  vanity  and 
magnificence,  still  prove  how  much  was  sacrificed 
to  empty  display.  Yet  it  was  near  the  time  of  the 
world's  great  discoveries — printing,  America,  and 
popular  representation  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tume, we  find  the  most  striking  was  the  display 
of  ladies'  arms,  which  had  never  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

It  was  under  good  King  Hal,  as  one  would 
think  he  was  ironically  called  in  history,  that  the 
inexpressibles  of  the  gentlemen  were  stuffed  to 
such  an  enormous  size,  according  to  one  of  their 
contemporaries,  with  sacks  of  wool  and  hair,  that  a 
species  of  scaffolding  was  erected  over  the  seats  in 
the  Parliament  House  for  their  accommodation,  the 
ordinary  benches  being  utterly  insuflficient ;  and  the 
fashion  did  not  disappear  till  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  whole,  the  caprices  of 
its  costume  betray  the  age  as  one  which,  though 


filled  with  great  events,  was  neither  good  nor 
grand  in  England,  and  characterized  by  bad  taste 
and  worse  morals. 

The  dresses  of  Elizabeth's  reign  have  found 
abundant  illustrations.  These  were  the  days  of 
starch  and  ruffs  ;  and  both  articles  furnished 
themes  for  vituperation  to  the  reforming  clergy,  if 
their  accounts  may  be  relied  on.  In  the  words  of 
Beau  Bruramell,  "  Starch  was"  then  "the  man." 
Its  introduction  to  the  English  public,  like  that  of 
silk-weaving  and  stocking-knitting,  was  owing  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  Flanders  by 
Philip  II.,  which  drove  thousands  of  the  best  citi- 
zens to  seek  refuge  in  England,  bringing  their 
arts  and  industry  with  them.  Linen  shirts  also 
became  prevalent  about  this  period  ;  and  some  of 
them,  according  to  Stubbs,  "  cost,  horrible  to  hear, 
no  less  than  ten  pounds  I"  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  never  worn  the  same  dress  twice  ;  and  as 
her  majesty  knew  the  value  of  her  robes  too  well 
to  part  with  them,  the  inventory  of  her  wardrobe, 
at  the  close  of  her  long  reign,  must  have  been 
truly  astounding  ;  yet  with  all  its  cork-shoes,  dia- 
mond stomacher,  stiff  corsets,  and  frightful  ruffs, 
there  was  a  degree  of  formal  splendor  and  regal 
state  about  the  court  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
mind  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  history  of  her  reign, 
in  which  there  was  much  strength,  and  little, 
though  very  obvious,  weakness.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  the  modern  hat  owes  its  origin  to  this 
period.  Stubbs  speaks  of  them  as  "  head-cover- 
ings, made  of  a  certain  kind  of  fine  hair,  which 
they  call  beaver  hats,  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
shillings  apiece,  fetched  from  beyond  sea,  whence 
a  great  sort  of  other  varieties  do  come."  Most 
people  are  aware  that  Elizabeth  wore  the  first  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  the  first 
worsted  articles  of  the  kind,  ever  made  in  England 
without  a  scam,  the  hose  of  all  preceding  monarchs 
being  manufactured  by  means  of  the  needle  and 
scissors.  How  the  art  of  knitting  was  imported, 
has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  the  stocking- 
frame  was  introduced  some  years  after,  it  is  said, 
by  the  ingenious  revenge  of  William  Lee,  who 
took  this  mode  of  superseding  the  industry  of  a 
knitter,  to  whom  his  addresses  had  been  paid  in 
vain  ;  but  this  cause  of  the  invention  rests  only 
on  vague  tradition. 

Under  James  I.,  we  find  the  love  of  splendor 
and  pageant,  which  ruled  the  former  reign,  still 
prevalent  ;  and  some  letters  of  that  prudent  mon- 
arch illustrate  the  anxiety  of  the  nobles  to  display 
jewels  and  diamonds  of  great  value  in  their  caps. 
"I  send  you,"  writes  the  king  to  his  son,  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  who  was  then  on  a  matri- 
monial expedition,  '*  the  three  brethern  that  ye 
knowe  full  well,  but  newly  set,  and  the  mirroure 
of  France,  the  fellow  of  the  Portugal  dyamont, 
quiche  I  wold  wishe  you  to  wear  alone  in  your 
hatte,  with  a  little  blacke  feather."  The  story  of 
Louis  XIII. 's  queen  bestowing  her  diamond  epau- 
lette on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  that 
luckless  gallant  returned  with  expedition,  on  ac- 
count   of    the    wrath    and   jealousy    its    absence 
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occasioned,  has  a  prominent  place  in    the   court 
scandals  of  the  period. 

It  was  in  he  reign  of  the  learned  monarch  that 
the  farthingale  attained  its  highest  magnitude — an 
article,  be  it  observed,  very  similar  in  effect  to  the 
modern  crinoline  ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  on 
record  which  might  apply  to  the  last-mentioned 
garment  also,  regarding  a  Turkish  sultana,  who, 
when  visited  by  Lady  Wych,  the  wife  of  the 
British  ambassador,  in  all  the  fulness  of  her 
farthingale,  seriously  inquired  if  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance it  gave  to  her  ladyship's  figure  were  the 
natural  formation  of  all  English  women  ;  and  when 
informed  to  the  contrary,  she  exclaimed,  "  God  is 
good,  but  wonderful  are  the  fancies  of  the  Naz- 
arenes!" 

With  Charles  I.  came  the  cavalier  costume, 
whose  abundance  of  lawn,  lace  and  ribbons,  droop- 
ing plume,  short  cloaks,  and  mingled  grace  and 
foppery,  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  has  made  as  cele- 
brated as  the  events  of  the  civil  war.  Long  doub- 
lets and  starch  were  now  dethroned,  after  a  reign 
which  comprehended  both  that  of  James  and  Eliz- 
abeth. It  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  was  of  all 
colors  which  prevailed  in  turn,  the  last  of  the  band 
being  yellow ;  but  the  inventrix  of  it  was  exe- 
cuted for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  it  was 
said,  in  a  yellow  starched  ruff;  and  fashion  could 
not  tolerate  the  acquaintance  of  the  gallows.  The 
plain  and  serious  fashions  of  the  puritan  party 
stand  out  in  strong  relief  amid  so  much  finery  ; 
and  even  in  the  portraits  of  the  period,  whether 
of  Cromwell  in  his  plain  coarse  coat  and  sword, 
contrasted  with  Charles  covered  with  gold  lace, 
and  wearing  a  jewel  in  one  of  his  ears,  or  a  court 
lady  opposed  by  the  russet  gown  and  hat  of  a  par- 
liamentary citizen's  daughter,  may  be  read  the 
character  of  the  struggle  which  then  excited  so 
much  warlike  zeal,  and  since  called  forth  so  much 
earnest  controversy. 

The  low  dresses  and  affected  foppery  of  Charles 
II. 's  court,  in  which  that  well-known  superfluity, 
the  periwig,  had  its  origin,  also  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  reign  as  at  once  servile,  tyrannical, 
and  coarse,  though  covered  with  polish  ;  but  after 
the  revolution  of  1688,  Holland  begins  to  take  the 
lead,  and  sober  Dutch  fashions  come  in  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange — the  stomacher  once  more  makes 
its  appearance,  though  not  with  the  diamonds  of 
Elizabeth's  day,  and  the  head-dresses  are  built  as 
high  as  lace  and  ribbons  can  make  them ;  but  the 
periwig  continues  in  its  glory,  and  the  chief  ac- 
complishment of  a  beau  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  succession  consisted  of  combing  it 
in  the  theatre   or  ball-room,  and  cocking  his  hat 
over  it  in   some  particular  fashion.     Armor  had 
dwindled  down  in  the  days  of  William  III.  to  a 
breastplate,   a  back-piece,  and   a  hat  lined   with 
steel ;  but  the  last  remnant  of  old  knightly  fash- 
ions— the  sword — was  retained  (a  worse  than  use- 
less appendage)    at  the  side  of  every  gentleman, 
amid  the  square  cut  coats  stiffened  out  with  buck- 
ram and  wire,  the  long  flap  waistcoats,  and   the 
abundant  ruflaes  which  distinguish  the  reign  of 


Anne.  As  for  the  ladies,  the  "  Spectator"  and 
other  popular  works  have  kept  alive  the  remem- 
brance of  the  hoops,  patches,  commodes,  and  hair 
powder  in  which  they  delighted  to  array  them- 
selves ;  and  these  fashions  continue  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about 
the  commencement  of  which  snuff-taking  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  habits  adopted  by  belles  of 
the  first  water,  and  broadcloth  came  into  general 
use  in  gentlemen's  apparel ;  the  last  remnants  of 
this  capricious  taste — hoops,  wigs,  cocked  hats, 
and  all — passed  away  with  the  peace  of  Europe 
at  the  first  French  revolution.  But  its  portraits, 
like  the  literature  of  the  period  indicate  the  gen- 
eral frivolity  and  emptiness  of  the  public  mind, 
and  a  state  of  things  in  which  real  knowledge,  or 
even  thought,  was  confined  to  the  few.  The  pic- 
tures of  our  own  day  now  meet  us,  having  no 
temptation  to  linger  among  the  short  waists  and 
long  skirts  of  the  war.  But  it  is  time  to  close 
our  sketch,  for  we  cannot  anticipate  the  verdict 
of  posterity  on  the  character  of  our  own  cos- 
tume. 


TO    CAVAIGNAC. 

And  shall  the  bloody  wave  again, 
Dissevering  freedom's  bravest  men, 
Dash  all  ashore  1  and  civic  fight 
Demolish  wrong,  establish  right  ? 
Alas  !  it  must  be  !     Well  for  France, 
Awakening  from  her  frantic  trance, 
She  finds  at  last  a  virtuous  man 
To  regulate  her  rushing  van. 

Never  wilt  thou,  sage  Cavaignac! 
Pursue  Ambition's  tortuous  track. 
The  shade  of  Glory  seems  to  tend 
That  way,  but  melts  before  its  end. 
What  name  more  glorious  than  was  his 
Whose  life  midway  went  all  amiss? 
He  well  surveyed  the  battle-field, 
But  ill  what  that  soaked  soil  should  yield. 
Losing  the  train  that  limped  behind, 
He  lost  all  energy  of  mind  ; 
Like  smitten  viper,  now  aloof 
To  bite,  now  crushed  by  heel  or  hoof. 

Mindful  of  Washington,  who  hurled 
Back  from  the  new  the  worn-out  world. 
Remember,  First  of  Men  1  that  thou 
To  thy  own  heart  hast  made  the  vow 
That  France  henceforward  shall  be  free.  .  . 
Henceforward  is  her  trust  in  thee. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


SONNET. 

What  felt  the  world's  survivor*  when  the  bough 
Was  brought  him  by  the  home-returning  dove  1 
Joy  throbbed  his  heart,  and  Hope  swelled  up  above 
The  fears  that  in  his  soul  had  lurked  till  now. 
In  spite  of  all  his  faith.     But  when  the  ark 
Was  rested  by  the  waters'  sinking  flow 
Safe  on  the  mountain,  and  the  patriarch 
Gazed  on  the  shoreless  ocean  lessening  slow, 
Unruffled  in  the  noontide's  golden  glow. 
Or  in  the  calm  of  midnight  rolling  dark. 
Though  thickly  sprinkled  with  the  gems  of  heaven  : 
Sure  when  the  ark  sat  on  that  dreadful  sea 
Alone,  no  feeling  in  his  heart  could  be 
But  sorrow  for  his  kindred  unforgiven. 
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From  the  Westminster  Reriew. 
By  Harriet 


Eastern  Life;  Present   and  Past 
Martineau.     E.  Moxon. 

Recent  political  revolutions  have  so  far  ex- 
hausted our  passion  for  the  marvellous,  that  any 
equally  sudden  and  unexpected  change  among  in- 
dividuals less  noted  than  Louis  Philippe  or  Prince 
Metternich,  is  apt  to  escape  our  attention.  Yet, 
if  after  all  that  has  happened  during  the  past  six 
months,  the  capacity  of  surprise  at  any  new  event 
were  left  to  us,  we  might  feel  it  on  the  appear- 
ance of  three  volumes  of  Eastern  travel  by  Har- 
riet Martineau.  A  few  years  ago,  and  the  public 
were  informed  by  the  press  that  the  world  would 
too  soon  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  this  popu- 
lar and  useful  writer — the  victim  of  a  lingering 
and  fatal  disease.  This  was  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication (confirmatory  of  the  fact)  of  "  Life  in  a 
Sick  Room,"  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  Miss 
Martineau's  works ;  in  which,  in  a  fine,  calm,  and 
philosophical  spirit,  she  seemed  to  bid  her  friends 
farewell.  We  next  hear  of  her  improved  health, 
and  faith  in  mesmerism — the  last  remedy  tried, 
and  which  (as  in  the  case  of  all  last  remedies) 
enjoys  the  credit  of  her  cure  ;  and  before  we  have 
time  to  inquire  whether  the  cure  has  been  per- 
fected or  not,  we  find  Miss  Martineau  addressing 
letters  to  her  friends  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyr- 
amid, in  Egypt — smoking  a  chibouque  with  Arabs 
in  the  desert — ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sinai — climbing  the  rocks  of  Petra — bathing  in 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea — and  performing  a 
religious  and  philosophical  pilgrimage  to  every 
place  of  scriptural  celebrity  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  occasion  was  a  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  an 
invitation,  when  there,  to  join  a  party  about  to 
make  a  tour  in  the  East ; — an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing objects  of  universal  interest,  in  countries  where 
ladies  cannot  travel  without  an  escort,  not  likely 
often  to  present  itself,  and  which  was  therefore 
eagerly  embraced. 

Miss  Martineau,  and  three  companions,  (a  lady 
and  two  gentlemen,)  landed  at  Alexandria  in  No- 
vember, 1846.  After  a  brief  delay,  they  were 
towed  to  the  Nile  through  Mohammed  Ali's  well- 
known  canal.  A  larger  steamer  took  ihem  to 
Cairo ;  which  they  soon  left  for  Upper  Egypt,  in 
a  boat  with  two  cabins  and  a  crew  of  fourteen 
men.  An  interpreter,  cook,  and  assistant  com-" 
pleted  the  party.  According  to  the  invariable 
practice  in  the  ascent  of  the  river,  they  sailed 
when  the  wind  was  fair,  and  had  the  boat  towed 
by  the  crew  when  they  could  not  sail.  Most  of 
the  sights  were  deferred  until  the  return  voyage 
should  give  the  current  in  their  favor.  On  reach- 
ing the  southern  confines  of  Egypt  at  the  first 
cataract,  they  hired  a  smaller  vessel  for  the  shorter 
voyage  through  Nubia  to  the  second  cataract; 
and  returned  to  Cairo  in  the  same  manner,  stop- 
ping by  the  way  to  see  the  temples,  caves,  and 
pyramids.  From  Cairo  they  proceeded,  on  cam- 
els, donkeys,  or  horses,  through  the  desert  to 
Suez,  Mount  Sinai,  Petra,  Palestine,  and  Syria ; 


returning  home  from  the  port  of  Beiroot,  in  May, 

1847. 

Miss  Martineau  has  a  higher  view  than  merely 
to  make  word  pictures  of  foreign  scenery,  person- 
al adventures,  and  peculiar  manners  and  customs. 
Her  work  contains  a  vast  deal  of  disquisition, 
moral,  political,  religious,  and  historical,  which 
will  probably  be  thought  tiresome  by  those  who 
read  for  amusement  only  ;  still  this  class  of  read- 
ers will  find  the  greater  part  of  the  work  quite  as 
entertaining  as  other  voyages  and  travels.  The 
latter  half  strikes  us  as  the  most  spirited  ;  for 
more  variety  and  novelty  are  experienced  in  the 
desert.  Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  than  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile,  of  which  the  main  features  and 
objects  are  monotonous,  in  description  at  least. 

Of  the  disquisitions  we  must  say,  that,  if  they 
are  occasionally  somewhat  forced,  they  are  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  writer — always  clever 
and  frequently  eloquent,  striking,  and  suggestive. 
The  ground  they  go  over  is  so  vast,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  characterize  them  otherwise  than  that 
they  purport  to  give  such  historical  notices  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  such  speculations  on  life, 
external  and  spiritual,  as  shall  enable  the  reader, 
in  some  degree,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient people  and  monuments,  and  the  existing 
races  ;  and  to  show  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  religion,  through  Egypt  to  Palestine,  Greece, 
Syria  and  Arabia. 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  preceded  in  her  route 
through  Egypt  and  Syria  by  so  many  recent  trav- 
ellers, not  a  few  of  whom  have  given  their  jour- 
nals to  the  world,  that  the  outside,  at  least,  of  the 
beaten  track  has  been  worn  threadbare,  and  no 
common  qualifications  are  required  to  throw  fresh- 
ness over  the  scenes.  As  regards  Egypt,  the 
number  of  boats  with  the  British  flag  which  as- 
cend the  Nile  every  season  is  now  very  considera- 
ble, and  is  always  on  the  increase  ;  and  French, 
American,  and  even  Russian  boats  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Since  Egypt  has  become  the 
highroad  to  our  Eastern  empire,  many  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  Indian  government  de- 
viate a  little  from  the  shortest  route,  to  visit  the 
cataract  and  Thebes ;  and  many  other  English- 
men, to  whom  travelling  has  become  a  necessity, 
and  who  are  tired  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
seek  regions  where  nature,  as  well  as  man,  ofler 
novelty  without  privation  or  danger.  For  such 
persons  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  created.  Egypt  without  Moham- 
med Ali  would  not  do,  as  no  powers  of  persuasion 
short  of  those  possessed  by  the  old  Pasha  could 
convince  his  subjects  of  the  propriety  of  observing 
certain  nice  distinctions  of  property,  regarding 
which  the  European  traveller  is  as  strongly  preju- 
diced on  the  one  side  as  the  Arab  is  on  the  other. 
Nor  would  the  Pasha  alone  be  sufficient  ;  not- 
withstanding that  he  is  an  admirable  subject  for 
Mr.  Bull  and  his  brother  Jonathan  to  growl  at 
perpetually,  because,  with  all  his  sagacity,  he  has 
not  yet  discovered  that  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are 
London  and  New  York. 
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In  truth,  the  old  Pasha  has  notheen  fairly  dealt 
with  hy  these  gentlemen.  Europeans,  as  incapa- 
ble of  getting  beyond  the  narrowest  European  no- 
tions, as  they  are  of  collecting  evidence,  or  know- 
ing it  when  they  have  got  it,  constantly  judge  him 
as  if  he  were  a  European  prince,  governing  a  civ- 
ilized and  long-established  European  community, 
according  to  fixed  laws,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
large  body  of  well  trained  European  public  offi- 
cers. Nay,  he  has  even  incurred  this  obloquy  in 
consequence  of  being  almost  the  only  oriental  ruler 
whose  dominions  are  so  governed  that  Europeans 
can  travel  safely  in  them.  Miss  Martineau  does 
not  aspire  to  the  intuition  of  many  travellers,  for 
she  ends  her  chapter  on  the  present  condition  of 
Egypt,  by  stating  that,  '*  she  feels  that  she  knows 
scarcely  anything  of  the  modern  Egyptian  polity, 
but  the  significant  fact  that  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly known." — ii.  p.  180.  And  she  commences 
the  chapter  with  the  following  remarks : — 

One  pregnant  fact  here  is,  that  one  can  gdt  no 
reliable  information  from  the  most  reliable  men. 
About  matters  on  which  there  ought  to  be  no  dif- 
ference of  statement  we  meet  with  strange  contra- 
dictions ;  such  as  the  rate  and  amount  of  tax,  &c. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  data ;  and  there  is  little  free 
communication.  Even  a  census  does  not  help. 
The  present  census,  we  are  told,  will  be  a  total 
failure — so  many  will  bribe  the  officials  to  omit  their 
names  because  of  the  poll-tax.  Thus  it  is  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  other  traveller,  can  give  accounts 
of  any  value  of  the  actual  material  condition  of  the 
people  of  Egypt.  But  we  have  a  substantial  piece 
of  knowledge  in  this  very  negation  of  knowledge. 
We  know  for  certain  that  the  government  is  bad, 
and  that  the  people  are  unprosperous  and  unhappy, 
in  a  country  where  there  is  a  great  ostenation  of 
civilization  and  improvement,  side  by  side  with  mys- 
tery as  to  the  actual  working  of  social  arrange- 
ments, and  every  sort  of  evasion  on  the  pan  of  the 
people.  We  have  a  substantial  piece  of  knowledge 
in  the  fact,  that  men  of  honor,  men  of  station ,  men 
of  business,  men  of  courage,  who  have  all  the 
means  of  information  which  the  place  and  time  per- 
mit, differ  in  opinion  and  statement  about  every 
matter  of  importance  on  which  they  converse  with 
inquiring  strangers,  t  saw  several  such  men. 
They  were  quite  willing  to  tell  me  what  they  knew  ; 
and  they  assigned  frankly  the  grounds  of  their  opin- 
ions and  statements ;  but  what  I  obtained  was 
merely  a  mass  of  contradictions,  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  cannot  venture  to  give  any  details  ;  and  if  I 
give  any  general  impressions,  it  can  be  only  under 
the  guard  of  a  declaration  that  I  am  sure  of  noth- 
ing, and  can  offer  only  what  I  suppose,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the 
government  of  Mohammed  Ali  works. — Vol.ii., 
p.  168. 

We  must  decline  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
the  affairs  of  a  foreign  country  must  be  going 
wrong  because  we  can  find  out  little  that  is  certain 
about  them.  Miss  Martineau  might  have  discov- 
ered at  home  "  that  men  of  honor,  men  of  station, 
men  of  business,  men  of  courage  who  have  all 
the  means  of  information  which  the  place  and 
time  permit,  differ  in  opinion  and  statement  about 
every  matter  of  importance  on  which  they  con- 
verse with  inquiring  strangers."     She  might  ob- 


tain from  any  two  politicians,  reviews,  or  newspa- 
pers of  different  parlies,  *'  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions so  extraordinary,"  &c.,  and  she  might  even 
have  heard  that  suspicion  and  evasion  regarding 
the  last  census  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
country. 

Having  first  ascertained  the  facts  regarding 
Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  we  may  either  com- 
pare the  country  with  some  ideal  state  conceived 
to  be  perfect,  or  with  some  other  Mahomedan 
countries.  According  to  the  first  method  we 
should  doubtless  find  it  low  in  the  scale ;  accord- 
ing to  the  second  it  would  probably  stand  high. 
But,  as  the  ordinary  traveller  knows  no  more  of 
other  oriental  countries  than  he  knows  of  Egypt, 
he  finds  it  easiest  to  draw  on  his  imagination,  and 
to  vituperate  rather  than  to  inquire  and  discrimi- 
nate. 

What  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  case  1  A 
Turk  is  nominated  Pasha  of  Egypt,  a  country  in 
the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  aristocracy,  and  ru- 
ined by  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  oppres- 
sion. A  deadly  contest  for  supremacy  ensues; 
treachery  and  force  are  the  weapons  ;  and  Mo- 
hammed Ali  is  the  victor.  Conspiracies,  encour- 
aged by  his  superior,  always  threaten  him.  In 
spite  of  these  he  reduces  ihe  country  to  order  ; 
conquers  Nubia  and  part  of  Arabia  ;  and  acquires 
the  government  of  Syria,  where  he  puts  down 
the  sanguinary  feuds  that  had  long  prevailed. 
The  hostility  of  his  nominal  master  places  the  Ot- 
toman empire  at  his  feet — the  last  chance  of  keep- 
ing that  worn-out  state  from  the  fangs  of  Russia. 
We  rescue  his  frail  opponent — destroy  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  (as  we  had  previously  destroyed  the 
fleet,)  and  even  turn  the  Pasha  out  of  Syria. 
Yet  he  attempts  no  reprisals ;  though  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  forces  must  cripple  Egypt  for  many 
years  ;  but  allows  us,  all  the  while,  free  transit 
through  Egypt,  to  our  Indian  empire,  without  even 
passports  or  custom-house  examinations.  Observ- 
ing that  nations  prosper  through  knowledge,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  he  has  made  all  creeds 
equal  in  law,  and  done  his  best  for  education,  in 
spite  of  the  hostile  fanaticism  of  the  most  power- 
ful portion  of  his  subjects.  Manufacturers  will 
not  settle  in  a  country  when  everything  depends 
on  the  life  of  one  man  ;  hence  he  becomes  the 
manufacturer  of  Egypt,  and  the  principal  merchant 
also  ;  and,  incited  by  European  adventurers,  and 
acting  on  imperfect  knowledge,  no  doubt  commits 
many  blunders.  But  be  his  conduct  good  or  bad, 
(and  it  contains  much  of  both,)  look  at  what  he 
had  to  do,  at  the  horrid  tools  he  was  forced  to 
work  with,  the  deadly  opposition  he  has  met  with, 
and  say  if  any  other  eastern  ruler  would  have 
acted  better.  But  his  country  is  misgoverned  ! 
Possibly — though,  after  what  we  have  done,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  speak  of  this;  possibly — but  we 
constantly  say  that  all  oriental  countries  are  so. 
Yet  his  people  have  enough  to  eat. 

Miss  Martineau,  who  is  by  no  means  a  partisan 
of  the  Pasha,  makes  the  following  observations  on 
Syria : — 
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On  our  way  out  of  Damascus  we  passed  the 
great  military  hospital  begun  by  Ibraheem  Pasha, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  country.  The  works 
were  stopped  when  he  retired  ;  and  now  the  stones 
are  taken,  one  by  one,  from  the  unfinished  walls, 
by  any  persons  who  find  it  convenient  to  use  them. 
From  place  to  place,  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  we 
come  upon  the  deserted  works  of  Ibraheem  Pasha; 
and  everywhere  we  found  the  people  lamenting  the 
substitution  of  Turkish  for  Egyptian  rule.  The 
Turks,  it  is  true,  like  the  lightness  of  their  present 
taxation,  which  is  pretty  much  what  it  pleases  them 
to  make  it ;  and  everybody  knovi^s  that  the  rulers 
of  Egypt  impose  high  taxes ;  but  the  religious  tol- 
eration which  existed  under  Ibraheem  Pasha,  and 
his  many  public  works,  cause  him  to  be  fervently 
regretted ;  chiefly  by  the  Christians,  and  also  by 
many  others.  If  there  is  at  present  any  govern- 
ment at  all  in  the  districts  we  passed  through,  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  ;  and,  of  course,  the  precarious- 
ness  of  affairs  is  extreme. — Vol.  iii.,  p.  304. 

At  Nablous,  in  Palestine,  "the  bigotry  of  the 
people  is  so  great,  that,  till  of  late  years,  no  Chris- 
tian was  permitted  to  set  foot  within  the  gates. 
Ibraheem  Pasha  punished  the  place  severely,  and 
made  the  people  so  desperately  afraid  of  him,  that 
they  observe  his  commands  pretty  much  as  if  he 
had  power  in  Syria  still.  One  of  his  commands 
was  that  Christians  should  not  be  ill-treated  ;  so  we 
entered  Nablous  and  rode  through  it  to  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  other  side.  During  our  passage  I  had 
three  slaps  in  the  face  from  millet  stocks,  and  other 
things  thrown  at  me;  and,  whichever  way  we 
looked,  the  people  were  grinning,  thrusting  out 
their  tongues,  and  pretending  to  spit.  My  party 
blamed  me  for  feeling  this,  and  said  things  which 
were  undeniably  true  about  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  contempt  we  should  feel  for  such 
evidences  of  it.  But,  true  as  all  this  was,  I  did  not 
grow  reconciled  to  be  hated  and  insulted,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  this  day  to  think  the  liability  to  it  the  great 
drawback  of  eastern  travels." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  199. 

On  two  points,  namely,  the  "food  question," 
and  persanal  security,  we  are  able  to  confirm  Miss 
Murtineau's  testimony,  after  more  minute  observa- 
tion, between  Alexandria  and  Nubia,  than  would 
perhaps  be  possible  for  a  woman,  even  as  active 
and  enterprising  as  Miss  Martineau. 

We  met  fewer  blind  and  diseased  persons  than 
we  expected  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  both  this  morning,  and  throughout  my 
travels  in  Egypt,  by  the  appearance  of  the  people. 
About  the  dirt  there  can  be  no  doubt ;— the  dirt  of 
both  dwellings  and  persons;  and  the  diseases 
which  proceed  from  want  of  cleanliness  ;  but  the 
people  appeared  to  us,  there  (at  Alexandria)  and 
throughout  the  country,  sleek,  well-fed,  and  cheer- 
ful. I  am  not  sure  that  I  saw  an  ill-fed  person  in 
all  Egypt.  There  is  hardship  enough  of  other 
kinds,  abundance  of  misery  to  sadden  the  heart  of 
the  traveller;  but  not  that,  as  far  as  we  saw,  of 
want  of  food.  *  *  *  I  have  seen  more  emaci- 
ated, and  stunted,  and  depressed  men,  women  and 
children,  in  a  single  walk  in  England,  than  I  ob- 
"f^rved  from  end  to  end  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  So 
n.i'.cl-i  for  the  mere  food  question. — Vol.  i.,  p.  9. 

And  much  it  is  for 
eat. 


nation  to   get   enough  to 


In  the  winter  of  1845,  a  traveller,  in  bad  health, 
vent  from   Alexandria,  through  Egypt,  and  the 


northern  part  of  Nubia,  and  back,  frequently  land- 
ing from  his  boat  and  walking  long  distances 
through  roads,  paths,  fields,  villages,  and  towns, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  attended  by  an  Arab 
boatman  ;  and  he  never  received  the  slightest  in- 
sult. The  case  of  Miss  Martineau — that  of  a 
woman  acting  in  defiance  of  the  customs  of  her  sex 
in  the  East,  is  still  stronger.  She  notices  one 
petty  insult  only,  which  she  brought  on  herself  by 
joining  in  a  religious  procession,  certainly  not  a 
discreet  act.  Some  years  ago  such  conduct  would 
probably  have  cost  her  life.  At  that  time  no  Eu- 
ropean could  have  ventured  through  Egypt  without 
arms  and  an  escort. 

While  there,  (at  a  window  in  Cairo,)  no  insult 
whatever  was  offered  us  ;  and  our  presence  seemed 
to  excite  very  little  notice,  except  among  those  w  ho 
wanted  Baksheesh  (i.  e.  beggars.)  Afterwards, 
when  we  were  riding  after  the  mahmil  (the  Shrine 
of  the  Mecca  Pilgrims)  to  the  Citadel,  and  when 
the  press  of  the  crowd  made  the  act  a  safe  one, 
somebody  spat  a  mouthful  of  chewed  sugar-cane  at 
me  ;  and  I  received  a  smart  slap  in  the  face  from  a 
millet-stalk  ;  and  one  or  two  other  persons  in  the 
front  group  met  with  a  similar  insult.  But  the 
good  behavior,  on  the  whole,  was  wonderful,  in 
comparison  with  former  times. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 

Alexandria  is  half  European,  half  Mahomme- 
dan  ;  and,  neither  element  being  good  of  the  kind, 
it  presents  little  to  interest  the  passing  traveller. 
Cleopatra's  needle  is  the  most  remarkable  relic. 
The  fellow  to  it,  once  given  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, now  lies  completely  buried,  not,  as  Miss 
Martineau  says,  in  the  sands,  but  in  the  rubbish  of 
the  ancient  city,  of  which  the  patient  pedestrian 
will  find  mounds  extending  mile  after  mile,  until 
he  thinks  they  will  have  no  end.  In  1845,  many 
yards  of  this  buried  treasure  were  visible. 

The  Mahmoodieh  canal  to  the  Nile  (nearly  50 
miles  in  length)  is  a  great  work  for  a  small  prince, 
and  quite  essential  if  Egypt  is  to  be  a  commercial 
country  ;  for  old  father  Nile  has  now  closed  all 
those  mouths  from  which  wisdom  and  theology, 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  produce  and  manu- 
factures, once  went  forth  ;  and  this  Macedonian 
port  is  too  far  from  the  Nile  to  allow  the  profita- 
ble transit  of  goods  by  land.  The  haste  with 
which  the  canal  was  executed  (Miss  Martineau 
also  alleges  the  want  of  tools)  occasioned  great 
mortality  among  the  workmen.  We  doubt  if  the 
number  of  deaths  she  puts  down  (23,000)  can  be 
ascertained,  seeing  that  Mahommedan  governments 
are  not  famed  fcir  statistics ;  and  if  she  had  wit- 
nessed Egyptians  scooping  soft  mud  into  baskets 
with  their  hands,  she  would  probably  have  doubted 
if  any  tools  could  be  so  efficacious. 

The  Nile  delta  is  seldom  examined  by  Europe- 
ans, though  it  would  afford  much  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  learned  antiquary.  A  tuft  of  palms, 
and  occasionally  a  minaret,  a  clay-built  village,  and 
a  sheik's  lowly  tomb,  are  the  objects  that  strike 
the  eye  above  the  river's  deep  brown  banks. 
These  are  so  bare  in  winter,  that  one  exclaims, 
"  Can  this  really  be  the  valley  famed  for  its  luxuri- 
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ance  above  all  regions  1"  Animated  life  (if  we 
except  clouds  of  pigeons)  is  not  niore  frequent. 
The  husbandman  baling  up  water  from  the  river's 
edge,  boatmen  tracking  their  heavy  barges,  a  few 
travellers  on  foot  or  on  asses,  more  rarely  a  camel 
and  a  flock  of  goats,  complete  the  animated  pic- 
lure — unless  we  admit  the  swift-sailing  vessels, 
with  their  lofty,  triangular,  curved  sails,  whose 
ever-varying  positions  are  extremely  beautiful. 

It  is  not  until  you  get  beyond  the  damp  delta, 
some  distance  below  Cairo,  that  you  reach  the  true 
climate  of  Egypt,  where  everything  depends  upon 
the  Nile,  where  rain  is  scarcely  known,  and  where 
not  a  moss  or  lichen  will  grow  beyond  the  limits 
of  inundation.  Woods,  gardens,  houses,  and  fac- 
tories announce  the  approach  to  Cairo  ;  and,  glovv- 
ing  as  are  the  accounts  of  travellers,  the  visitor 
finds  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  this  most  oriental  of 
cities.  Wandering  about  her  streets  and  bazaars, 
he  realizes  the  bright  visions  of  his  childhood,  ex- 
cited by  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which  his  maturer 
age  regarded  as  but  dreams.  All  the  dresses  are 
picturesque,  from  the  lordly  Turk's  to  the  poorest 
Fellah's,  and  the  single  robe  and  long  depending 
head-shawl  of  the  lowest  female.  But  we  must 
except  the  new  dresses  of  the  gentry  and  troops, 
who  often  discard  the  flowing  robes,  long  beard, 
and  imposing  turban  of  their  fathers,  in  favor  of 
an  ugly,  mongrel  dress ;  also  the  enormous  black 
cloak  ^nd  while  veil  which  overwhelm  the  ladies, 
whether  walking  or  riding. 

The  long  procession  of  ladies  thus  accoutred, 
and  astride  on  donkeys  with  lofly  saddles,  under 
charge  of  their  black  servants,  is  the  hareem  of 
some  great  man.  Something  stops  the  way  ;  it  is 
a  camel  laden  with  limbers  slung  on  each  side,  or 
with  large  stones  contained  in  rope  nets  hanging 
like  panniers.  Now  an  Arab  runner  is  shouting 
and  clearing  the  road  for  his  master,  a  negro  of- 
ficer of  rank,  richly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  Arab  steed  ;  and  now  a  dozen  of  East 
India  cadets  are  dashing  along  towards  the  citadel 
at  the  utmost  speed  of  their  asses,  regardless  of 
whom  they  bruise  or  upset.  And  so  the  stream 
of  life  flows  on,  almost  choking  the  endless,  nar- 
row streets  of  this  immense  city.  Many  rich  ba- 
zaars, each  appropriated  to  one  kind  of  goods  ; 
also  embroiderers,  inlayers,  smiths,  tinmen  and 
carpenters,  all  working  within  sight  and  working 
well,  but  so  differently  from  those  at  home;  these 
and  innumerable  other  objects,  are  an  incessant 
source  of  interest. 

Pnjceeding  to  the  outskirts,  ruined  tracts  ap- 
pear;  for  the  city,  though  numbering  between 
200,000  and  300,000  inhabitants,  is  but  the  shadow 
of  its  former  self;  and  the  cathedral-looking 
mosques,  with  their  lofty,  well-proportioned,  and 
richly  carved  minarets  more  fully  appear,  making 
us  long  to  exchange  a  dozen  of  them  for  as  many 
of  our  modern  steeples.  The  ancient  Arab  tombs 
without  the  city  are  also  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
are  seldom  appreciated  or  examined  by  travellers. 

Miss  Martineau  really  saw  Cairo,  (which  is  not 
usually  the  case  with  Europeans,)  for  she  hired  an 
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active  donkey,  the  Cairo  substitute  for  a  London 
cab,  and  rode  about  constantly.  English  travellers' 
ways  in  this  city  are  marvellous  :  the  citadel  is  once 
visited,  one  or  two  other  lions  are  also  examined, 
and  the  parties  lie  by,  at  their  inns,  till  their  time 
is  up,  because  the  weather  is  rather  warm  ;  and 
there  they  smoke  cigars  and  drink  London  porter. 
Cairo,  however,  cannot  be  thoroughly  seen  and 
enjoyed  excepting  by  the  pedestrian  ;  and  walking 
in  the  streets  is  contrary  to  European  etiquette. 

Once  afloat  in  her  Nile  boat,  which,  in  the  total 
absence  of  inns  above  Cairo,  was  to  be  her  home 
for  some  months,  Miss  Martineau  was  necessarily 
brought  much  into  contact  with  her  interpreter  and 
boatmen,  the  only  natives  whom  the  traveller  has 
an  opportunity  of  observing  minutely  in  Egypt, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their  language,  (the  Ar- 
abic,) and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  admittance 
even  into  the  poorest  hovel,  which  is  a  hareem 
when  there  is  a  woman  there.  Her  party  were 
fortunate  in  their  interpreter  and  cook,  on  whom 
so  much  of  their  comfort  depended  ;  and  they  were 
pleased  with  the  Arab  and  Nubian  crew — a  merry, 
noisy  set,  who  worked  hard  on  fare  that  would 
have  excited  the  ire  of  an  English  pauper,  and 
pilfered  sugar-canes  to  improve  their  diet,  regard- 
less of  European  remonstrance.  It  seems  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  some  even  went 
the  length  of  keeping  separate  tables.  We  have 
known  a  similar  crew  in  a  similar  voyage  act  very 
friendly  together  ;  and  though  they  could  never 
resist  appropriating  for  fuel  any  canes  that  came  in 
the  way,  their  employer's  property,  however  much 
exposed,  was  always  held  sacred.  So  far  from 
their  music  being  invariably  of  the  mournful 
character  noticed  by  Miss  Martineau,  they  had 
several  lively  tunes,  resembling  the  most  spirited 
of  our  nursery  ditties,  which  they  were  constantly 
shouting  out,  with  the  accompaniment  of  an  earth- 
enware drum. 

It  was  with  great  pain  that  we  noticed  the 
readiness  of  our  countrymen  to  resort  to  force 
against  their  Arab  attendants.  We  frequently 
heard  it  said,  "  You  cannot  possibly  manage  the 
Nile  boatmen  unless  you  thrash  them  ;"  for  he 
would  do  well  to  make  his  will  who  should  act  on 
this  advice  towards  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  Even 
Miss  Martineau's  party  threatened  to  bastinado 
their  captain  if  he  got  aoround,  (vol.  i.,  p.  33,)  as 
if  he  had  not  already  sufficient  motive  to  preserve 
from  injury  a  valuable  vessel,  for  which  he  was 
responsible  ;  and  yet  he  is  always  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms.  A  union  of  mildness  and  firmness 
is  infinitely  preferable  ;  and  we  have  never  known 
it  to  fail. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  the  party  until 
they  reached  the  first  cataract,  the  ascent  of  which 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  description,  coupled 
with  some  of  the  best  moral  disquisition,  in  the 
volumes. 

The  rais  (captain)  of  the  cataract  was  to  meet  us 
the  next  morning,  with  his  posse,  at  a  point  fixed 
on,  above  the  first  rapid,  which  we  were  to  sur- 
mount ourselves.    We  appeared  to  be  surmounting 
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it  just  at  dusk.  Half  our  crew  wore  hauling  at  our 
best  rope  on  the  rocks,  and  the  other  half  poling  on 
board  ;  and  we  were  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
making  way  against  the  rushing  current,  and  had 
our  bows  fairly  through  the  last  mass  of  foam,  when 
the  rope  snapped.  We  swirled  down  and  away — 
none  of  us  knew  whither,  unless  it  were  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  This  was  almost  the  most  anx- 
ious moment  of  our  whole  journey  ;  but  it  was  little 
more  than  a  moment.  The  boat,  in  swinging  round 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rapid,  caught  by  her  stern  on 
a  sand  bank  ;  and  our  new  rais  quickly  brought  her 
round,  and  moored  her,  in  still  water,  to  the 
bank.— Vol.  i.,- p.  115. 

On  the  second  trial,  the  party  went  on  shore, 
and  the  "  rais  put  together  three  weak  ropes, 
which  were  by  no  means  equivalent  to  one  strong 
one  ;  but  the  attempt  succeeded." 

It  was  a  curious  scene — the  appearing  of  the 
dusky  natives  on  all  the  rocks  around  ;  the  eager 
zeal  of  those  who  made  themselves  our  guards, 
holding  us  by  the  arms  as  if  we  were  going  to  jail, 
and  scarcely  permitting  us  to  set  our  feet  to  the 
ground,  lest  we  should  fall ;  and  the  daring  plunges 
and  divings  of  man  or  boy,  to  obtain  our  admiration 
or  our  baksheesh.  A  boy  would  come  riding  down 
a  slope  of  roaring  water,  as  confidently  as  1  would 
ride  down  a  sandhill  on  my  ass.  Their  arms,  in 
their  fighting  method  of  swimming,  go  round  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Grinning  boys  poppled  in 
the  currents  ;  and  little  seven-year-old  savages  must 
haul  at  the  ropes,  or  ply  their  little  poles  when  the 
kandjia  approached  a  spike  of  rock,  or  dive  to  thrust 
their  shoulders  between  its  keel  and  any  sunken 
obstacle ;  and  after  every  such  feat  they  would 
pop  up  their  dripping  heads,  and  cry  "  Baksheesh." 
1  felt  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  day  to  be  my  see- 
ing, for  the  first,  and  probably  for  the  only  time  of 
my  life,  the  perfection  of  savage  faculty  ;  and  truly 
it  is  an  imposing  sight.  The  quickness  of  move- 
ment and  apprehension,  the  strength  and  suppleness 
of  frame,  and  the  power  of  experience  in  all  con- 
cerned, this  day,  contrasted  strangely  with  images 
of  the  bookworm  and  the  professional  man  at  home, 
who  can  scarcely  use  their  own  limbs  and  senses, 
or  conceive  of  any  control  over  external  realities. 
I  always  thought,  in  America,  and  I  always  shall 
think,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  human  develop- 
ment I  have  seen  are  in  the  United  States,  where 
every  man,  however  learned  and  meditative,  can 
ride,  drive,  keep  his  own  horse,  and  roof  his  own 
dwelling  ;  and  every  woman,  however  intellectual, 
can  do,  if  necessary,  all  the  work  of  her  own  house. 
At  home  1  had  seen  one  extreme  of  power,  in  the 
helpless  beings  whose  prerogative  lies  wholly  in  the 
world  of  ideas ;  here  I  saw  the  other,  where  the 
dominion  was  wholly  over  the  power  of  outward 
nature  :  and  T  must  say  T  as  heartily  wished  for  the 
introduction  of  some  good  bodily  education  at  home, 
as  for  intellectual  enlightenment  here.  I  have  as 
little  hope  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  ;  for  there  is  at 
present  no  natural  necessity  for  either  ;  and  nothing 
shoit  of  natural  compulsion  will  avail.  Gymnastic 
exercises  and  field  sports  are  matters  only  of  institu- 
tion and  luxury,  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  mere 
conventional  trifles  in  the  training  of  a  man  or  a 
nation ;  and,  with  all  our  proneness  to  toil,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  any  stimulus  to  wholesome,  general 
activity,  arising  out  of  our  civilization.  I  wish  that, 
in  return  for  our  missions  to  the  heathen,  the  heath- 
ens would  send  missionaries  to  us,  to  train  us  to  a 
grateful  use  of  our  noble  natural  endowments — of 
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our  powers  of  sense  and  limb,  and  the  functions 
which  are  involved  in  their  activity.  I  am  confident 
that  our  morals  and  our  intellect  would  gain  ines- 
timably by  it.  There  is  no  saying  how  much  vicious 
propensity  would  be  checked,  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity equalized  in  us  by  such  a  reciprocity  with 
those  whose  gifts  are  at  the  other  extreme  from 
our  own. 

Throughout  the  four  hours  of  our  ascent,  I  saw  in- 
cessantly that  though  much  is  done  by  sheer  force — 
by  men  enough  pulling  at  a  rope  strong  enough — 
some  other  requisites  were  quite  as  essential ;  great 
forecast,  great  sagacity,  much  nice  management 
among  currents  and  hidden  and  threatening  rocks, 
and  much  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  subtleties  of 
wind  and  water.  The  men  were  sometimes  plunging 
to  heave  off  the  boat  from  a  spike  or  ledge ;  some- 
times swimming  to  a  distant  rock  with  a  rope  be- 
tween their  teeth,  which  they  carried  round  the 
boulders  ;  then  squatting  upon  it  and  holding  the 
end  of  the  rope  with  their  feet,  to  leave  their  hands 
at  liberty  for  hauling.  Sometimes  a  man  dived  to 
free  the  cable  from  a  catch  under  water ;  then  he 
would  spring  on  board  to  pole  at  any  critical  pass ; 
and  then  ashore,  to  join  the  long  file  who  were 
pulling  at  the  cable.  Then  there  was  their  patience 
and  diligence — very  remarkable  when  we  went  round 
and  round  an  eddy  many  times,  after  all  but  succeed- 
ing, and  failing  again  and  again  from  the  malice  of  the 
wind.  Once  this  happened  for  so  long,  and  in  such 
a  boisterous  eddy,  that  we  began  to  wonder  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it.  Complicated  as  were  the 
currents  in  this  spot,  we  were  four  times  saved 
from  even  grazing  the  rocks,  when,  after  having 
nearly  got  through,  we  were  borne  back,  and«wung 
round  to  try  again.  The  fifth  time,  there  came  a 
faint  breath  of  wind  which  shook  our  sail  for  a  mo- 
ment and  carried  us  over  the  ridge  of  foam.  What 
a  shout  there  was  when  we  turned  into  still  water  ! 
The  last  ascent  but  one  appeared  the  most  wonder- 
ful— the  passage  was,  twice  over,  so  narrow — 
barely  admitting  the  kandjia — the  promontory  of 
rock  so  sharp,  and  the  gush  of  water  so  strong  ; 
but  the  big  rope,  and  the  mob  of  haulers  on  the 
shore  and  the  islets,  heaved  us  up  steadily,  and,  as 
one  might  say,  naturally — as  if  the  boat  took  her 
course  advisedly. 

Though  this  passage  appeared  to  us  the  most 
dangerous,  it  was  at  the  last  that  the  rais  of  the 
cataract  interfered  to  request  us  to  step  ashore. 
We  were  very  unwilling  ;  but  we  could  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  opposing  the  local  pilot. 
He  said  that  it  was  mere  force  that  was  wanted 
here,  the  difficulty  being  only  from  the  rush  of  the 
waters,  and  not  from  any  complication  of  currents. 
But  no  man  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  rope 
would  hold  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  destruction  was  in- 
evitable. The  rope  held  :  we  saw  the  boat  drawn 
up  steadily  and  beautifully ;  and  the  work  was 
done.  Mr.  E.,  who  has  great  experience  in  nauti- 
cal affairs,  said  that  nothing  could  be  cleverer  than 
the  management  of  the  whole  business.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  feat  could  be  achieved  nowhere 
else,  as  there  are  no  such  swimmers  elsewhere. — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  119. 

The  voyage  between  the  first  and  second  cata- 
racts, which  is  wholly  in  Nubia,  was  more  speed- 
ily performed  in  a  smaller  boat.  As  the  party 
were  to  land  on  the  return  voyage,  and  visit  the 
temples,  caves,  and  pyramids.  Miss  Martineau  has 
drawn  up  a  long  historical  sketch,  from  Menes  to 
the  Roman   occupation   of  Egypt,  with  the  view 
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of  rendering  her  visits  to  the  antiquities  more  in- 
telligible to  the  general  reader. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  each  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  viz.,  temples,  tombs, 
and  pyramids,  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
others  of  the  same  kind,  that  ihe  best  descriptions 
must  prove  monotonous.  These  objects  are  also 
of  a  nature  tbat  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  ver- 
bal description  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  drawings  we 
have  seen  give  a  just  notion  of  the  size,  beauty, 
and  majestic  bearing  of  most  of  these  temples, 
and  of  their  singular  appropriateness  to  their  re- 
spective localities.  There  is  a  heaviness  and  want 
of  grace  about  the  drawings — qualities  which  are 
rarely  felt  when  the  buildings  are  seen — and  which 
certainly  do  not  characterize  any  of  the  finer  and 
older  temples.  Our  notions  of  the  ponderosity 
of  Egyptian  architecture  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  temple  of  Dendera,  (sometimes 
written  Tentyra,)  which  has  been  engraved  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  partly  because  that 
temple  is  in  a  singular  state  of  preservation,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  (perhaps  we 
might  say  oddity)  of  its  principal  columns,  which 
are  ornamented  with  four  female  faces.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  temple  is  certainly  heavy  ;  and 
though  not  without  beauty,  it  evinces  less  good 
taste  than  perhaps  any  of  the  built  temples.  But 
it  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  an  Egyptian 
edifice,  because  it  was  mainly  built  by  the  Romans 
many  centuries  after  the  date  now  assigned  to  the 
magnificent  temples  that  are  found  at  Thebes. 
Tiie  ancient  architects  could  not  have  endured 
this  building.  It  is  not  the  type  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  but  the  exception  to  it. 

Should  Miss  Martineau  have  failed  in  giving' 
the  reader  a  vivid,  or  even  a  clear  impression  of 
such  of  the  temples  as  she  describes,  or  of  the 
emotions  they  excite,  we  think  that  she  is  not  in 
fault,  except,  indeed,  in  attempting  the  task.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  four  sets  of  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  all  of  which,  except  the  largest  set,  she 
examines  very  oursorily,  and  her  account  of  this 
set  is  not  better  than  several  other  descriptions 
that  might  be  pointed  out. 

Mohammed  Ali  is  now  clearing  the  rubbish 
from  the  temples,  and  taking  measures  to  preserve 
them,  instead  of  continuing  to  convert  their  mate- 
rials into  sugar  factories,  rum  distilleries,  petty 
pashas'  palaces,  and  such  like  works.  Not  that 
he,  or  any  oriental,  has  the  slightest  reverence  or 
feeling  for  ancient  art ;  but  he  is  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  the  temples  are  the  bait  which  allures 
wealthy  Europeans  into  his  trap ;  and  that  no 
small  part  of  the  visitor's  expenditure  finds  its 
way  eventually  into  his  own  coffers.  Had  the 
cruel  devastation,  which  was  more  actively  prose- 
cuted under  his  rule  than  at  any  former  period, 
still  been  permitted,  scarcely  a  temple  would  have 
been  left  standing.  Even  now  the  traveller,  on 
reaching  many  well  known  sites,  has  the  mortifi- 
cation of  discovering,  that  buildings  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  a  dozen  years 
ago,  are  no  longer  in  existence 


The  personal  activity  of  Miss  Martineau  would 
put  to  shame  most  male  travellers.  She  frequently 
landed  and  walked  when  the  boat  was  being 
tracked  against  the  stream.  If  an  eminence  were 
near,  she  was  never  satisfied  unless  she  had  as- 
cended it.  She  groped  through  caves  and  tombs, 
clambered  about  quarries,  temples,  and  pyramids  ; 
and  investigated,  admired,  speculated,  and  moral- 
ized through  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  Nubia  and 
Egypt.  Does  night  come  on? — nothing  daunted, 
she  proceeds  with  a  lantern  to  the  ruins  of  Philae  ; 
and  as  the  paintings  in  the  rock  temple  of  Beyt- 
el-Wellee  are  obscured  by  dirt,  she  sends  down  to 
the  boat  '*  for  water,  tow,  soap,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  crew,  and  while  the  rest  of  her  party  went 
to  explore  the  great  modern  temple,  she  tucked 
up  her  sleeves,  mounted  on  a  stone,  and  began  to 
scrub  the  walls,  to  show  the  boy  Hassan  what 
she  wanted  him  to  do." — (vol.  i.,  p.  233.)  In 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  she  never  could  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  motion  of  the  camel,  and  therefore 
walked  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  ;  yet  was 
still  fresh  enough  to  ramble  about  in  the  evening 
after  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  at  early  dawn 
before  the  encampment  was  moving. 

On  her  return  to  Cairo,  she  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  something  of  high  life  in  the  hareems, 
which  occasion  a  bitter  attack  on  polygamy.  Prob- 
ably she  attaches  too  much  importance  to  this  in- 
stitution, which,  like  Tokay  and  Burgundy  in 
England,  can  only  be  indulged  in  by  the  rich. 
Egyptian  slavery  also  comes  under  notice — a  very 
different  thing  from  that  which  bears  the  name  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  So  far  as  we 
could  learn,  Egyptian  slaves  are  domestic  servants 
in  the  families  of  the  rich,  and  are  not  employed 
in  agriculture.  Being  few  in  number,  and  often 
of  the  same  creed  and  race  as  their  masters  and 
mistresses,  the  main  causes  of  oppression  and  cru- 
elty elsewhere  do  not  exist.  Miss  Martineau  con- 
siders that  these  two  institutions  are  indissolubly 
connected,  and  that  if  slavery  were  abolished  poly- 
gamy could  not  exist  for  want  of  attendants  duly 
qualified.  The  captive  ladies,  it  seems,  are  not 
aware  of  our  feelings  towards  them,  and  even  com- 
miserate the  fate  of  the  European  ladies,  who  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  shamefully  neglected.  We 
had  understood  that  the  feelings  of  Mohammed 
Ali  and  Ibraheem  Pasha  were  much  less  rigid  re- 
garding polygamy  than  is  usual  in  the  East ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  if  these  feelings  are  extending  ; 
and  we  know  that  Europeans  who  settle  in  the 
East  frequently  set  up  a  hareem,  as  a  mark  of 
rank  ensuring  respect. 

While  in  Egypt,  Miss  Martineau  is  apt  to  strain 
a  point  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  at  least  her  emo- 
tions sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  being  got 
up  for  the  occasion.  If  they  be  not  so,  a  writer 
of  her  experience  should  be  aware  that  every 
agreeable  scene  will  not  make  a  picture ;  and  that 
an  emotion,  without  ostensible  cause,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  For  example,  she  first 
saw  the  pyramids  from  the  Nile, — 

Emerginff  from  behind  a  sand-hill.     They  were 
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very  small ;  for  we  were  still  twenty-five  miles 
from  Cairo ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
them  for  a  moment ;  so  sharp  and  clear  were  the 
light  and  shadow  on  the  two  sides  we  saw.  *  *  * 
In  a  few  minutes  they  appeared  to  grow  wonder- 
fully larger ;  and  they  looked  lustrous  and  most 
imposing  in  the  evening  light.  I  admired  them 
every  evening  from  my  window  at  Cairo ;  and  1 
took  the  surest  means  of  convincing  myself  of  their 
vastness,  by  going  to  the  top  of  the  largest ;  but 
this  first  view  of  them  was  the  most  moving  ;  and 
I  cannot  think  of  it  now  without  emotion. — Vol.  i., 
p.  25. 

On  reaching  the  temple  of  Edfou  she  says — 
"  It  was  here,  and  now,  that  I  was  first  taken  by 
surprise  with  the  beauty,  the  beauty  of  every- 
thing," (vol.  i.,  p.  91  ;)  though  she  had  then  re- 
cently seen  the  temple  of  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  usu- 
ally considered  a  far  superior  structure.  Again, 
she  says,  of  a  small  tract  of  rocky  ground  between 
Syene  and  the  head  of  the  cataract,  that  "  no  one 
could  conceive  the  confusion  of  piled  and  scattered 
rocks,  which,  even  in  a  ride  of  three  miles,  de- 
prives a  stranger  of  all  sense  of  direction  except  by 
the  heavens."  We  allow  that  the  scenery  is  very 
striking  ;  but  the  road  is  so  straight,  and  so  dis- 
tinct, that  how  any  mortal,  not  lost  to  sublunary 
things,  could  possibly  miss  it,  quite  passes  our 
comprehension.  Her  emotions  at  the  sight  of  the 
great  Sphynx  are  not  such  as  every  metaphysician 
would  undertake  to  unravel. 

What  a  monstrous  idea  was  it  from  which  this 
monster  sprang  !  True  as  I  think  Abdallatif 's  ac- 
count of  it,  and  just  as  is  his  admiration,  I  feel  that 
a  stranger  either  does  not  see  the  Sphynx  at  all,  or 
he  sees  it  as  a  nightmare.  When  we  first  passed 
it  I  saw  it  only  as  a  strange-looking  rock  ;  an  over- 
sight which  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  olden 
lime,  when  the  head  bore  the  royal  helmet,  or  the 
ram's  horns.  Now  I  was  half  afraid  of  it.  The 
full  serene  gaze  of  its  round  face,  rendered  ugly  by 
the  loss  of  the  nose,  which  was  a  very  handsome 
feature  of  the  old  Egyptian  face ;  this  full  gaze, 
and  the  stony  calmness  of  its  attitude,  almost  turn 
one  to  stone.  So  life-like — so  huge — so  monstrous 
— it  is  really  a  fearful  spectacle. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 

And  she  goes  on  with  an  inconceivable  jumble 
about  a  man  riding  its  neck,  some  measurements, 
and  some  more  exclamations,  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical, and  traces  of  red  paint,  and  resemblance 
to  Madame  Malibran,  &c.,  until  at  last  we  become 
bewildered  ourselves,  and  will  not  dispute  that  she 
may  be  laboring  under  nightmare. 

In  February,  1847,  the  party  left  Cairo,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  a  valley  in  the  desert  to  the  south 
of  the  usual  route,  which  brought  them  to  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  below  Suez,  Leaving  that 
uninteresting  town  as  speedily  as  possible,  they 
crossed  to  the  Arabian  side,  and  again  mounted 
their  camels  for  Mount  Sinai.  Camel-ridin^  was 
found  to  be  the  only  drawback  on  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  in  the  desert. 

The  motion  of  my  camel  became  more  and 
more  fatiguing  and  disagreeable  all  the  way  ;  and 
being  at  home  a  great  walker,  I  had  recourse,  more 
and  more,  to  my  own  feet,  little  heeding  even  the 
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heat  and  thirst  in  comparison  with  the  annoyances 
of  camel-riding.  I  have  often  walked  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  the  noon  hours,  continuously,  and 
of  course  at  the  pace  of  the  caravan — sometimes 
over  an  easy  pebbly  truck,  sometimes  over  moun- 
tain passes,  sometimes  cutting  my  boots  to  pieces 
on  the  sharp  rocks,  but  always  giving  up  when  we 
came  to  deep  sand.  *  *  *  I  was  so  far  from 
being  injured  by  my  desert  travelling,  that  I  im- 
proved in  health  from  week  to  week,  after  having 
been  very  unwell  in  Egypt. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  209. 

The  desert  journey  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  ascent  of  Mounts 
Sinai  and  Horeb,  are  very  graphically  described. 
The  party  remained  some  days  at  the  Greek  con- 
vent of  Sinai,  making  excursions  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains ;  and  again  pursued  the  course  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  desert  parallel  to  the 
Gulf  ot  Akabah,  to  Mount  Horeb  and  Petra,  hav- 
ing first  settled  with  the  prior  for  their  entertain- 
ment, whom  they  thought  rapacious,  "  every  regard 
being  paid  to  his  isolated  position  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  establishment."  Thirty  monks 
reside  here  ;  and  their  health  appeared  to  suffer 
from  the  unhealthy  position  of  the  convent,  and 
abstinence.  One  of  them,  who  acted  as  guide, 
could  not  be  induced  to  eat  cold  fowl,  "  but  he 
took  a  brave  pull  at  the  brandy  bottle." 

The  Arabs  have  seldom  allowed  travellers  to 
pass  the  desert  between  Sinai  and  Palestine  by  the 
eastern  route  through  Akabah  and  the  rock  city  of 
Petra ;  and  very  few  persons  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  Petra.  But  our  party  managed  to  secure 
the  escort  and  protection  of  a  powerful  sheik  from 
Akabah  to  Hebron,  near  Jerusalem,  though  on 
very  exorbitant  terms  ;  and,  as  this  sheik  had  un- 
dertaken duties  that  lay  beyond  his  own  jurisdiction 
without  propitiating  the  neighboring  tribes,  he  was 
attacked,  on  his  return,  and  a  number  of  his  party 
were  shot  in  the  encounter.  A  singularly  wild 
and  magnificent  rocky  desert  brought  them  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  rocky  coast  of  which  was 
traversed  until  they  reached  the  town  at  its  head. 

We  were  struck  here,  as  everywhere  along  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
shells  thrown  up  in  shoals  along  the  beach — from  the 
minutest  to  some  magnificent  ones,  as  large  as  a 
man's  head. 

Many  varieties  of  little  crabs  were  moving  in  all 
directions.  Swarms  of  yellow  locusts  and  handsome 
dragon-flies  flitted  about  in  the  sun  ;  and  little  fish 
leaped  out  of  the  waters  in  great  numbers.  There 
are  no  boats  at  Akabah,  but  men  go  out  fishing  on 
small  rafts. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  307. 

The    party    left   Akabah    with  "  forty    arme 
guards,  independently  of  the  camel-drivers.      Te| 
of  them  marched  in  front,  and  ten  at  a  considel 
able  distance  on   either  hand — on  a  rising  groui 
when  there  was  any — and  always  on  the  look  ou 
The  remaining  ten  were  with  us,  off  duty  ;" — (vol 
ii.,  p.  312.)     In  this  desert  they  suffered  from  tl 
Khamsin,  or  hot  wind,  and  were  delayed  by  the 
neglect  of  the  rapacious  sheik  to  bring  sufficient 
provender  for  the  camels.      At  length   they  saw 
Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  was  buried,  and  reached 
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the  extraordinary  ancient  city  of  Petra,  which  is  en- 
tirely cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  has  long  been  quite 
deserted. 

For  nearly  an  hour  longer  we  were  descending 
the  pass,  seeing  first  hints  at  facades,  and  then  more 
and  more  holes  clearly  artificial.  Now  red  poppies 
and  scarlet  anemones  and  wild  oats  began  to  show 
themselves  where  there  was  a  deposit  of  earth  ;  yet 
the  rucks  became  more  and  more  wild  and  stupen- 
dous, while,  wherever  they  presented  a  face,  there 
were  pediments  and  pilasters,  and  ranges  of  door- 
ways, and  little  flighis  of  steps,  scattered  over  the 
slopes.  A  pair  of  eagles  sprang  out,  and  sailed  over- 
head, scared  by  the  noise  of  the  strangers  ;  and  little 
birds  tlew  abroad  from  their  holes,  sprinkling  their 
small  shadows  over  the  sunny  precipices.  *  *  * 
What  a  mixture  of  wild  romance  with  the  daily  life 
of  a  city  !  It  was  now  like  Jinnee  land,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  men  were  too  small  ever  to  have  lived 
here.  Down  we  went,  and  still  down  among  new 
wonders,  long  after  1  had  begun  to  feel  that  this  far 
transcended  all  I  had  ever  imagined.  On  the  right 
hand  now  stood  a  column,  standing  alone  among  the 
ruins  of  many  ;  while,  on  the  left,  were  yet  more 
portals  in  the  precipice,  so  high  up  that  it  was  in- 
conceivable how  they  were  ever  reached.  The 
longer  we  staid,  and  the  more  mountain  temples 
we'^climbed  to,  the  more  I  felt  that  the  inhab- 
itants, with  their  other  peculiarities,  must  have  been 
wiuLred.  At  length  we  came  down  upon  the  plat- 
form, above  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  near  which  stands 
the  only  edifice  in  Petra. 

This  platform  was  sheltered  on  two  sides  by 
rocks;  and,  as  my  eye  became  accustomed  to  the 
confusion,  I  could  make  out,  among  the  masses  of 
building-stones  which  lay  between  it  and  the  empty 
watercourse  below,  the  lines  of  five  terraces,  and 
at  last  the  piers  of  many  bridges. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  319. 

On  further  examination,  this  city  was  found  to 
lie  in  a  basin  completely  closed  in  by  rocks ;  and 
more  and  more  objects  of  interest  presented  them- 
selves : — among  others,  a  theatre,  with  ranges  of 
seats  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  a  curious  temple  in  a 
niche  of  the  rock  with  a  facade  of  between  60  and 
70  feet. 

The  main  street  is  about  two  miles  long.  Its 
width  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  enclosed 
between  perpendicular  rcicks  which  spring  to  a 
height  of  from  100  to  700  feet.  *  *  *  It  is 
paved  and  drained,  but  badly  lighted,  for  the  rocks 
so  nearly  meet  as  to  leave,  really  and  truly,  only 
that  "  strip  of  sky"  which  one  often  reads  of,  but 
which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  before,  except 
in  being  drawn  up  out  of  a  coal-pit.  *  *  *  The 
pavement  is  of  large  slippery  stones,  worn  in  places 
into  ruts  by  ancient  chariot-wheels.  A  conduit 
runs  along,  and  a  little  above,  the  wayside — a  chan- 
nel hollowed  in  the  rock  ;  and,  in  parts,  there  are, 
ai  the  height  of  30  feet,  earthen  pipes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water.  On  ihe  face  of  the  precipices, 
sometimes  upright  as  a  wall  for  300  feet,  are  curious 
marks  left  by  more  ancient  men  than  those  who 
paved  the  street  and  laid  the  water-pipes  ; — shallow 
niches,  and  the  outlines  and  first-cuttings  of  pedi- 
ments, and  tablets  begun  and  discontinued. 

This  extraordinary  spot  was  left  with  great  re- 
luctance ;  and  the  adjoining  Mount  Hor  was  then 
ascended,  where  Aaron  was  carried  up  to  die. 
Scarcely  any  European  traveller  had  been  previ- 


ously allowed  to  ascend,  and  examine  Aaron's 
tomb — a  Mahommedan  structure  ;  but  the  Arabs 
are  now  becoming  less  fanatical  or  more  mercenary, 
20  piastres  a  head  being  levied  from  the  party  at 
Petra,  and  Mount  Hor  being  included  in  the  show. 
Burckhardt,  Laborde,  Linant,  and  Robinson  had 
been  prevented  from  seeing  this  tomb,  and  the  mag- 
nificent prospect  of  the  desert  which  the  mountain 
commands. 

A  further  desert  journey  brought  the  party  to 
the  confines  of  Palestine,  where  a  little  verdure 
began  to  appear,  and  occasional  patches  of  culti- 
vation were  seen. 

The  first  thought  or  impression  which  I  remem- 
ber as  occurring  on  my  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land, 
was  one  of  pleasure  that  it  was  so  like  home.  When 
we  came  to  towns,  everything  looked  as  foreign' as 
in  Nubia ;  but  here,  on  the  open  hills,  we  might 
gaze  round  us  on  a  multitude  of  familiar  objects,  and 
remember  to  whose  eyes  they  were  once  familiar 
too.  Never  were  the  rarest  and  most  glorious  flow- 
ers so  delightful  to  my  eyes,  as  the  weeds  I  was 
looking  at  all  this  day ;  for  1  knew  that,  in  His 
childhood.  He  must  have  played  among  them,  and 
that,  in  His  manhood.  He  must  have  been  daily 
familiar  with  them.  *  *  *  So  already  I  saw 
that  vision  which  never  afterwards  left  me  while  in 
Palestine — of  one  walking  under  the  terraced  hills, 
or  drinking  at  the  wells,  or  resting  under  the  shade 
of  the  olives ;  and  it  was  truly  a  delight  to  think 
that  besides  the  palm,  and  the  oleander,  and  the 
prickly  pear.  He  knew  as  well  as  we  do  the  poppy 
and  the  wild  rose,  the  cyclamen,  the  bindweed,  the 
various  grasses  of  the  wayside,  and  the  familiar 
thorn.  This,  and  the  new  and  astonishing  sense  of 
the  familiarity  of  His  teachings— a  thing  which  we 
declare  and  protest  about  at  home,  but  can  never 
adequately  feel — brought  me  nearer  to  an  insight 
and  understanding  of  what  I  had  known  by  heart 
from  my  infancy,  than  perhaps  any  one  can  conceive 
who  has  not  tracked  his  actual  footsteps. — Vol.  iii., 
p.  53. 

Palestine  and  Syria  have  been  so  frequently 
described  by  modern  travellers,  and  our  limits  are 
so  nearly  reached,  that  we  have  only  room  for  a 
few  more  extracts.  This  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted as  the  merits  of  the  work  entitle  it  to  an 
extensive  circulation.  Few  persons  have  started 
so  well  prepared  by  previous  travel ;  by  familiarity 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  pro- 
fane history,  ancient  and  modern,  including  the 
works  of  previous  travellers ;  few  have  had  their 
heart  and  soul  so  completely  in  their  work  ;  few 
have  examined  so  carefully,  conscientiously,  and 
charitably,  whatsoever  has  come  to  their  notice  ; 
and  few  have  shown  equal  power  in  vividly  calling 
up  the  past.  To  such  a  wayfarer  in  these  regions, 
travelling  is  no  idle  pastime,  no  light  and  innocent 
amusement.  Every  step  brings  forth  some  deep 
significance  ;  every  scene  has  its  absorbing  and 
mournful  interest. 

After  giving  a  very  disheartening  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  mission  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  paucity  and  low  character  of  the  converts, 
arising  from  impediments  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  and  not  from  want  of  qualifications  m 
the  bishop,  or  of  sincerity  in  his  clergy,  Miss  Mar- 
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tineau  ascends  the  mission  church,  which  presents 
the  following  prospect  of  the  city. 

The  extent  and  handsome  appearance  of  Jerusa- 
lem surprised  us.  The  population  is  said  not  to 
exceed  15,000  ;  but  the  city  covers  a  great  extent 
of  ground,  from  the  courts  which  are  enclosed  by 
eastern  houses,  and  the  large  unoccupied  spaces 
which  lie  within  the  walls.  The  massive  stone 
walls,  and  substantial  character  of  the  buildings, 
remove  every  appearance  of  sordidness,  when  the 
place  is  seen  from  a  height ;  and  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  hue  of  the  building  mate- 
rial, give  a  clean  and  cheerful  air  to  the  whole, 
which  accords  little  with  the  traveller's  preconcep- 
tion of  the  fallen  state  of  Jerusalem.  The  environs 
look  fertile  and  flourishing,  except  where  the  Moab 
mountains  rise  lofty  and  bare,  but  adorned  with  the 
heavenly  hues  belonging  to  the  glorious  climate. 
The  minarets  glittered  against  the  clear  sky  ;  and 
the  arches,  marble  platform,  and  splendid  variegated 
buildings  of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  crowning  the 
heights  of  Moriah,  were  very  beautiful. — Vol.  iii., 
p.  11-5. 

The  mosque  of  Omar  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem. 

No  Jew  or  Christian  can  pass  the  threshold  of 
the  outermost  courts  without  certain  and  immediate 
death,  by  stoning  or  beating.  It  requires  some  lit- 
tle resolution  for  those  who  dislike  being  haled,  to 
approach  this  threshold,  so  abominable  are  the  in- 
sults offered  to  strangers.  A  boy  began  immedi- 
ately to  spit  at  us.  We  presently  obtained  a  better 
view  of  this  usurping  temple  from  the  city  wall, 
which  we  climbed  for  the  purpose.  From  hence 
the  inclosure  was  spread  out  beneath  us,  as  in  a 
map,  and  we  could  perceive  the  proportion  it  bore 
to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  observe  how  much  lower 
mount  Moriah  was  than  Zion.  The  mosque  was 
very  beautiful,  with  its  vast  dome,  and  its  walls  of 
variegated  marble,  and  its  noble  marble  platform, 
with  its  flights  of  steps  and  light  arcades ;  and  the 
green  lawn  which  sloped  away  all  round,  and  the 
cypress  trees,  under  which  a  row  of  worshippers 
were  at  their  prayers.  It  was  the  Mahommedan 
sabbath  ;  and  troops  of  children  were  at  play  on 
the  grass  ;  and  parties  of  women  in  white — Mahom- 
medan nuns — were  sitting  near  them  ;  and  the 
whole  scene  was  proud  and  joyous.  But  with  all 
this  before  my  eyes,  my  mind  was  with  the  past. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  past  were  more  truly  before  me 
than  what  I  saw.  Here  was  the  ground  chosen  by 
David,  and  levelled  by  Solomon,  to  receive  the 
temple  of  Jehovah.  Here  it  was  that  the  great 
king  lavished  his  wealth  ;  and  hither  came  the  sun- 
worshippers  from  the  east,  to  lay  hands  on  the 
treasure,  and  level  the  walls,  and  carry  the  people 
away  captive.  Here  was  it  restored  under  Ezra, 
and  fortified  round,  when  the  people  worked  at  the 
wall,  with  arms  in  their  girdles,  and  by  their  sides  ; 
and  here,  when  all  had  been  again  laid  waste,  did 
Herod  raise  the  structure  that  was  so  glorious,  that 
the  Jews  were  as  proud  as  the  Mahommedans  now 
before  my  eyes,  and  mocked  at  the  saying,  that  it 
should  ever  be  overthrown. — Vol.  iii.,  p.  116. 
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From  the  Spectator. 


The  completion  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  novel  of 
Vanity  Fair  enables  us  to  take  a  more  entire  view 
of  the  production,  and  to  form  a  more  complete 


judgment  of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  than  was  possible 
in  the  course  of  piecemeal  publication  in  monthly 
numbers.  Our  impression  from  that  review  is, 
that  the  novel  is  distinguished  by  the  more  re- 
markable qualities  which  have  created  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author — his  keen  perception  of  the 
weaknesses,  vanities,  and  humbug  of  society,  the 
felicitous  point  with  which  he  displays,  or  the  pun- 
gent, though  good-natured  satire  with  which  he 
exposes  them,  and  the  easy,  close,  and  pregnant 
diction  in  which  he  clothes  his  perceptions;  though, 
possibly,  happier  specimens  of  his  peculiar  excel- 
lencies may  be  found  in  some  of  his  other  works. 
Vanity  Fair  displays  a  depth,  and  at  times  a  pa- 
thos, which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
in  Mr.  Thackeray's  previous  writings ;  but,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  it  is  rather  a  succession  of 
connected  scenes  and  characters,  than  a  well-con- 
structed story.  Both  incidents  and  persons  belong 
more  to  the  sketch  than  the  finished  picture. 
Either  from  natural  bias  or  long  habits  of  compo- 
sition, Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  looked  at 
life  by  bits  rather  than  as  a  whole.  A  half-length 
here,  a  whole  length  there,  a  group  in  another 
place,  a  character  or  a  clique  with  single  actions 
or  incidents  belonging  to  them,  have  been  studied, 
and  transferred  to  paper  with  a  humor,  truth,  and 
spirit,  that  have  rarely  been  equalled.  But  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  needed  for  a  finished  pic- 
ture of  human  life.  Such  things,  indeed,  are 
scarcely  its  entire  elements,  for  they  are  little  more 
than  parts ;  and  so  remain  till  very  many  such 
have  been  compared  by  the  artist — their  general 
laws  evolved  by  this  comparison,  and  the  whole 
animated  and  fused  by  the  imagination,  so  as  to 
present  the  type  of  a  class  without  loss  of  individ- 
uality. Mr.  Thackeray  has  rarely  accomplished 
this  in  Vanity  Fair.  There  is,  indeed,  plenty  of 
individuality  ;  the  work  is  full  of  it.  However 
exceptional,  outre,  distasteful,  or  even  farcical  the 
characters  may  be,  they  have  strong  particulai 
traits,  well  supported  in  the  main,  and  their  delin- 
eation is  always  capital :  but  this  peculiarity  at- 
taches to  the  principal  characters — that  no  useful 
deduction,  no  available  rule  of  life,  can  be  drawn 
from  their  conduct ;  except  in  that  of  the  eldei 
Osborne,  who  points  the  moral  of  sordid  vanity 
and  a  grovelling  love  of  distinction,  and  points  it 
with  eflfect,  as  his  vices  are  made  the  means  of  his 
punishment. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  largeness  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, if  there  be  particular  or  even  exceptional 
nature  :  which  is  true  as  regards  sketches,  that 
exhibit  a  character  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and 
then  drop  it.  Such  sketches  of  passing  phases  of 
society  do  not,  however,  suffice  to  form  the  mate- 
rials of  a  fiction  :  it  requires  a  whole  career — the 
before  and  after  as  well  as  the  present.  When 
the  characters  have  no  types  in  nature,  or  have 
that  obvious  weakness  or  low  vice  about  them  that 
their  example  conduces  to  nothing,  they  tire  in  a 
lengthened  exhibition,  because  we  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Vanity  Fair  is  said  by  its  au- 
thor to  be  a  novel  without  a  hero :   which  is  un- 
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douotedly  a  truth  ;  but  the  heroines  do  not  make 
up  for  this  omission,  since  one  is  without  a  heart, 
and  the  other  without  a  head.  The  author  evi- 
dently has  his  misgivings  about  AmeUa  Osborne, 
(nee  Sedley,)  for  although  she  is  clearly  a  favor- 
ite, he  deems  it  necessary  occasionally  to  appeal 
to  the  reader  in  favor  of  her  weakness.  But 
there  is  rarely  weakness  without  vice  ;  and  though 
the  extreme  attachment  of  Amelia  to  a  selfish, 
worthless,  neglectful  young  man,  may  be  forgiven 
as  so  natural,  yet  the  manner  in  which  she  yields 
to  it,  and  nurses  her  sentiment  to  the  neglect  of 
her  duties,  as  well  as  her  subsequent  shilly-shally 
conduct  to  her  obsequious  admirer.  Major  Dobbin, 
is  rather  mawkish  than  interesting. 

Rebecca  Crawley  (formerly  Sharpe)  is  the  prin- 
cipal person  of  the  book,  with  whom  nearly  all  the 
otiiers  are  more  or  less  connected  :  and  a  very 
wonderfully-drawn  picture  she  is,  as  a  woman 
scheming  for  self  advancement,  without  either 
heart  or  principle,  yet  with  a  constitutional  vivacity 
and  a  readiness  to  please,  that  save  her  from  the 
contempt  or  disgust  she  deserves.  As  a  creation 
or  character,  we  know  not  where  Rebecca  can  be 
matched  in  prose  fiction  :  but  she  is  too  deficient 
in  morale  to  excite  interest.  The  want  of  entirety 
we  have  spoken  of  is  visible  in  Rebecca's  finale. 
The  discredit  of  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
■when  not  followed  by  public  proceedings,  might 
be  surmounted  ;  but  a  demirep  who  gambles,  con- 
sorts with  blacklegs  and  all  kinds  of  disreputables, 
and  raises  the  wind  by  advertising  concerts  that 
she  never  gives  after  getting  the  money  for  the 
tickets,  could  hardly  have  regained  a  place  in  repu- 
table society,  although  backed  by  religious  hypoc- 
risy. This  conclusion,  which  was  quite  needless, 
is  not  only  wrong  as  wanting  in  poetical  justice,  but 
untrue  as  a  picture  of  society  even  in  "  Vanity 
Fair." 

A  similar  want  of  attractive  sympathy  runs 
through  the  male  characters,  either  from  grossness, 
weakness,  sordidness,  or  vice.  It  may  be  urged 
that  these  defects  of  Vanity  Fair  are  owing  to  its 
periodical  publication.  That  has  probably  induced 
an  occasional  but  strong  sacrifice  of  consistency  in 
the  characters,  to  produce  an  immediate  effect; 
and  the  same  necessity  of  making  parts  tell  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  exaggerations  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  avoided.  There  are  also  ob- 
Yious  drawbacks  to  continuous  perusal,  such  as 
direct  addresses  to  the  reader,  and  a  little  of  writ- 
ing for  the  million,  which  would  have  been  omit- 
ted in  another  mode  of  publication.  But  we  think 
all  the  peculiarities  arising  from  the  mode  of  pub- 
lication could  be  got  rid  of  by  revision  :  the  de- 
fects we  speak  of  lie  deeper,  and  are  owing,  we 
think,  to  a  want  of  imagination  and  large  compre- 
hension of  life. 

But  if,  putting  Vanity  Fair  aside  as  a  fiction  of 
high  art,  we  look  at  it  as  a  series  of  bits  from 
life,  it  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank  as  a  set  of 
sketches  lifelike  and  natural.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley — 
the  selfish,  low-minded  baronet,  the  coarsest  of  the 
coarse  old  school,   who  cannot  spell,  and   who, 


living  meanly,  acting  harshly  and  cruelly,  and  ex- 
ercising great  shrewdness  in  money  matters,  is 
notwithstanding  always  a  loser — is  a  capital  por- 
trait ;  and,  though  exceptional  even  in  his  day, 
(which  was  the  early  part  of  the  century,)  still 
might  be  found  in  life.  His  brother,  the  jovial, 
fox-hunting,  port-drinking  rector,  is  equal  to  him 
as  a  real  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  Marquis 
of  Steyne — the  roue  whom  everybody  censures, 
(except  the  serious,)  but  all  visit  when  they  get 
an  invitation — revives  some  reminiscences  of  3 
similar  personage  in  Coningshy ;  though  Thacke- 
ray penetrates  the  pomps  and  strips  off  the  conven- 
tions that  rather  imposed  upon  Disraeli.  There 
are  numerous  other  characters,  which,  if  not  quite 
so  powerfully  painted  as  these,  are  quite  as  truth- 
ful individually  ;  but,  always  excepting  Rebecca, 
the  most  large  and  vigorous  delineation  in  the 
book  is  old  Mr.  Osborne.  He  is  a  type  of  a  class ; 
he  points  a  moral  ;  and,  though  sordid,  selfish, 
sullen,  half-savage,  and  meanly  subservient  to 
greatness,  he  obtains  a  hold  on  the  reader  by  the 
force  of  his  will,  at  least  till  he  turns  to  a  sort  of 
goodness  towards  the  conclusion. 

These  characters  are  frequently  engaged  in 
scenes  that  create  amusement  or  exhibit  society ; 
and  the  sketches  are  intermingled  with  lively  de- 
scriptions or  shrewd  remarks  on  life.  Read  as  a 
series  of  sketches  connected  with  persons  whose 
fortunes  serve  to  introduce  them.  Vanity  Fair  will 
furnish  a  lively  and  agreeable  entertainment.  Read 
as  a  continuous  story,  it  will  perhaps  be  felt  to  lack 
the  interest  which  a  story  requires,  except  in  the 
scenes  connected  with  Rawdon  Crawley's  arrest, 
release,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  his  wife's  liai- 
son with  the  Marquis  of  Steyne. 

THE    rector's    evening   DISCOURSE. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  that  scoundrel.  Petty  Craw- 
ley, [his  nephew]  to  dine?"  said  the  rector  to  his 
lady,  as  they  were  walking  home  through  the  park. 
"1  don't  want  the  fellow.  He  looks  down  upon 
up  country  people  as  so  many  Blackamoors.  He  's 
never  content  unless  he  gets  my  yellow-sealed 
wine,  which  costs  me  ten  shillings  a  bottle,  hang 
him !  Besides,  he  's  such  an  infernal  character-- 
he  's  a  gambler— he  's  a  drunkard— he  's  a  profli- 
gate in  every  way.  He  's  killed  a  man  in  a  duel- 
he  's  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  he  's  robbed 
me  and  mine  of  the  best  part  of  [his  sister]  Miss 
Crawley's  fortune.  Waxy  says  she  has  him"— 
here  the  rector  shook  his  fist  at  the  moon,  with 
something  very  like  an  oath,  and  added,  in  a  mel- 

ancholious  tone,  " ,  down  in  her  will  for  fifty 

thousand ;  and  there  won't  be  above  thirty  to  di- 
vide." ,       .^ 

"I  think  she's  going,"  said  the  rector's  wife. 
"  She  was  very  red  in  the  face  when  we  left  din- 
ner.    I  was  obliged  to  unlace  her."  ^ 

"  She  drank  seven  glasses  of  champagne, '^'^ said 
the  reverend  gentleman,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and 
filthy  champagne  it  is  too,  that  my  brother  poisons 
us  with— but  you  women  never  know  what  s 
what."  „       ^       , 

"  We  know  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 

"  She  drank  cherry  brandy  after  dinner,  con- 
tinued his  reverence,  "  and  took  cura9ao  with  her 
coflfee.     I  would  n't  take  a  glass  for  a  five-pound 
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note  :  it  kills  me  with  heartburn.  She  can't  stand 
it,  Mrs.  Crawley — she  must  go — flesh  and  blood 
won't  bear  it !  and  I  lay  five  to  two,  Matilda  drops 
in  a  year." 

Indulging  in  these  solemn  speculations,  and 
thinking  about  his  debts,  and  his  son  Jim  at  col- 
lege, and  Frank  at  Woolwich,  and  the  four  girls, 
who  were  no  beauties,  poor  things,  and  would  not 
have  a  penny  but  what  they  got  from  the  aunt's 
expected  legacy,  the  rector  and  his  lady  walked  on 
for  a  while. 

"  Pitt  can't  be  such  an  infernal  villain  as  to  sell 
the  reversion  of  the  living.  And  that  Methodist 
milksop  of  an  eldest  son  looks  to  parliament!"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Crawley,  after  a  pause. 

'•  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  will  do  anything,"  said  the 
rector's  wife.  "  We  must  get  Miss  Crawley  to 
make  him  promise  it  to  James." 

"  Pitt  will  promise  anything,"  replied  the  brother. 
"  He  promised  he  'd  pay  my  college  bills,  when  my 
father  died  ;  he  promised  he  'd  build  the  new  wing 
to  the  Rectory  ;  he  promised  he  'd  let  me  have 
Jibb's  field  and  the  Six-acre  Meadow — and  much 
he  executed  his  promises  !  And  it 's  to  this  man's 
son — this  scoundrel,  gambler,  swindler,  murderer 
of  a  Rawdon  Crawley,  that  Matilda  leaves  the  bulk 
of  her  money.  I  say  it 's  unchristian.  By  Jove,  it 
is !  The  infamous  dog  has  got  every  vice  except 
hypocrisy,  and  that  belongs  to  his  brother.'" 

"Hush,  my  dearest  love!  we're  in  Sir  Pitt's 
grounds,"  interposed  his  wife. 

"  I  say  he  has  got  every  vice,  Mrs.  Crawley. 
Don't,  Ma'am,  bully  me.  Did  n't  he  shoot  Captain 
Firebrace?  Did  n't  he  rob  young  Lord  Dovedale 
at  the  'Cocoa-Tree?'  Didn't  he  cross  the  fight 
between  Bill  Soames  and  the  Cheshire  Trump,  by 
which  I  lost  forty  pound  ?  You  know  he  did  ! 
And  as  for  the  women,  why,  you  heard  that  before 
me,  in  my  own  magistrate's  room " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the 
lady,  "  spare  me  the  details." 

"And  you  ask  this  villain  into  your  house  !" 
continued  the  exasperated  rector.  "  You,  the 
mother  of  a  young  family — the  wife  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.     By  Jove  !" 

THE   SPUNGING-HOUSE. 

Friend  Rawdon  drove  on  then  to  Mr.  Moss' 
mansion  in  Cursitor  street,  and  was  duly  inducted 
into  that  dismal  place  of  hospitality.  Morning  was 
breaking  over  the  cheerful  house-tops  of  Chancery 
Lane  as  the  rattling  cab  woke  up  the  echoes  there, 
and  a  little  pink-eyed  Jew  boy,  with  a  head  as  rud- 
dy as  the  rising  morn,  let  the  party  into  the  house  ; 
and  Rawdon  was  welcomed  to  the  ground-floor 
apartments  by  Mr.  Moss,  his  travelling  companion 
and  host,  who  cheerfully  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  a  glass  of  something  warm  after  his  drive. 

The  colonel  was  not  so  depressed  as  some  mor- 
tals would  be,  who,  quitting  a  palace  and  a  placens 
uxor,  find  themselves  barred  into  a  spunging-house  ; 
for  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  had  been  a  lodger 
at  Mr.  Moss'  establishment  once  or  twice  before. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  previous 
course  of  this  narrative  to  mention  these  trivial  little 
domestic  incidents  ;  but  the  reader  may  be  assured 
that  they  can't  unfrequently  occur  in  the  life  of  a 
man  who  lives  on  nothing  a  year. 

Upon  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  Moss,  the  colonel, 
then  a  bachelor,  had  been  liberated  by  the  generos- 
ity of  his  aunt ;  on  the  second  mishap,  little  Becky, 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  kindness,  had  borrowed 
a  sum  of  money  from  Lord  Southdown,  and  had 


coaxed  her  husband's  creditor  (who  was  her  shawl, 
velvet  gown,  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  trinket,  and 
gimcrack  purveyor,  indeed)  to  take  a  portion  of 
the  sum  claimed,  and  Rawdon's  promissory  note 
for  the  remainder  ;  so  on  both  these  occasions  the 
capture  and  release  had  been  conducted  with  the 
utmost  gallantry  on  all  sides,  and  Moss  and  the 
colonel  were  therefore  on  the  very  best  of  terms. 
"  You  '11  find  your  old  bed,  colonel,  and  every- 
thing comfortable,"  that  gentleman  said,  "  as  I 
may  honestly  say.  You  may  be  pretty  sure  it's 
kept  aired,  and  by  the  best  of  company  too.  It 
was  slept  in  the  night  afore  last  by  the  Honorable 
Capting  Famish,  of  the  Fiftieth  Dragoons  ;  whose 
mar  took  him  out  after  a  fortnight,  jest  to  punish 
him,  she  said.  But,  Law  bless  you,  I  promise  you, 
he  punished  my  champagne,  and  had  a  party  ere 
every  night — reglar  tip-top  swells,  down  from  the 
clubs  and  the  West  End — Capting  Ragg,  the  Hon- 
orable Deuceace,  who  lives  in  the  Temple,  and 
some  fellers  as  knows  a  good  glass  of  wine,  I  war- 
rant you.  I  've  got  a  Doctor  of  Diwinity  up  stairs, 
five  gents  in  the  coffee-room  ;  and  Mrs.  Moss  has  a 
tably-dy-hoty  at  half-past  five,  and  a  little  cards  or 
music  afterwards,  when  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
see  you." 

THE    CATASTROPHE. 

Rawdon  walked  home  rapidly.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  He  ran  across  the  streets  and  the 
great  squares  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  at  length  came 
up  breathless  opposite  his  own  house.  He  started 
back,  and  fell  against  the  railings,  trembling,  as  he 
looked  up.  The  drawing-room  windows  were 
blazing  with  light.  She  had  said  that  she  was  in 
bed  and  ill.  He  stood  there  for  some  lime,  the  light 
from  the  rooms  on  his  pale  face. 

He  took  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the 
house.  He  could  hear  laughter  in  the  upper 
rooms.  He  was  in  the  ball-dress  in  which  he  had 
been  captured  the  night  before.  He  went  silently 
up  the  stairs,  leaning  against  the  bannisters  at  the 
stair-head.  Nobody  was  stirring  in  the  house  be- 
sides ;  all  the  servants  had  been  sent  away.  Raw- 
don heard  laughter  within — laughter  and  singing. 
Becky  was  singing  a  snatch  of  the  song  of  the  night 
before  ;  a  hoarse  voice  shouted  "  Brava,  brava  !" — 
it  was  Lord  Steyne's. 

Rawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little 
table  with  a  dinner  was  laid  out,  and  wine,  and 
plate.  Steyne  was  hanging  over  the  sofa  on  which 
Becky  sat.  The  wretched  woman  was  in  a  bril- 
liant full  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her  fingers  spark- 
ling with  bracelets  and  rings,  and  the  brilliants  on 
her  breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had 
her  hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing  over  it  to  kiss  it, 
when  Becky  started  up  with  a  faint  scream  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Rawdon's  white  face.  At  the  next 
instant  she  tried  a  smile,  a  horrid  smile,  as  if  to 
welcome  her  husband  ;  and  Steyne  rose  up,  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  pale,  and  with  fury  in  his  looks. 

He  too  attempted  a  laugh — and  came  forward 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  What,  come  back  !  Homtj 
d'ye  do,  Crawley?"  he  said,  the  nerves  of*  his] 
mouth  twitching  as  he  tried  to  grin  at  the  intruder.] 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  face  which  caused] 
Becky  to  fling  herself  before  him.  "  I  am  innocent,] 
Rawdon,"  she  said  ;  "  before  God,  I  am  innocent !" I 
She  laid  hold  of  his  coat,  of  his  hands — her  ownl 
were  all  covered  with  serpents  and  rings  andj 
baubles.  "  I  am  innocent !  Say  I  am  innocent  !"j 
she  said  to  Lord  Steyne. 

He  thought  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  him,  and! 
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was  as  furious  with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband. 
"  You  innocent !  Damn  you!"  he  screamed  out. 
"  You  innocent  !  Why,  every  trinket  you  have  on 
your  body  is  paid  for  by  me.  I  have  given  you 
tliousands  of  pounds,  which  this  fellow  has  spent, 
and   for   which  he  has   sold  you.      Innocent,  by 

!     You  're  as  innocent  as  your  mother  the 

b;illet-g:irl,  and  your  husband  the  bully.  Don't 
thmk  to  frighten  me  as  you  have  done  others. 
Make  way,  sir,  and  let  me  pass;"  and  Lord 
Sityne  seized  up  his  hat,  and,  with  flame  in  his 
(VIS,  and  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in  the  face, 
marched  upon  him,  never  for  a  moment  doubting 
ttiat  the  other  would  give  way. 

But  Rawdon  Crawley,  springing  out,  seized  him 
by  the  neckcloth  until  Sieyne,  almost  strangled, 
u  riihed,  and  bent  under  his  arm.  *'  You  lie,  you 
ildi^!"  said  Rawdon.  '*  You  lie,  you  coward  and 
villain  !"  And  he  struck  the  peer  twice  over  the 
faro  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  It  was  all  done  before  Rebecca  could 
interpose.  She  stood  there  trembling  before  him. 
She  admired  her  husband  ;  strong,  brave,  and  vic- 
torious. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said.  She  came  up  at  once. 
Take  oflf  those  things."    She  began,  trembling. 


piiiunff 
from 
heap, 
them  down, 


the  jewels  from  her  arms,  and  the  rmgs 
her  shaking  fingers,  and  held  them  all  in  a 
quivering  and  looking  up  at  him.  "  Throw 
he  said  ;  and  she  dropped  them.  He 
tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast,  and 
flung  it  at  Lord  Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald 
forehead.     Steyne  wore  the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

''  Come  up  stairs,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife. 
•  Don't  kill  me,  Rawdon!"  she  said.  He  laughed 
savagely.  "  I  want  to  see  if  that  man  lies  about 
the  money  as  he  has  about  me.  Has  he  given  you 
any  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Rebecca,  '*  that  is " 

"  Give  me  your  keys,"  Rawdon  answered  ;  and 
they  went  out  together. 

Rebecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but  one  ;  and  she 
was  in  hopes  that  he  would  not  have  remarked  the 
absence  of  that.  It  belonged  to  a  little  desk  which 
Amelia  had  given  her  in  early  days,  and  which 
she  kept  in  a  secret  place.  But  Rawdon  flung 
open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  throwing  the  multifa- 
rious trumpery  of  their  contents  here  and  there, 
and  at  last  he  found  the  desk.  The  woman  was 
forced  to  open  it.  It  contained  papers,  love-letters 
many  years  old — all  sorts  of  small  trinkets  and 
woman's  memoranda.  And  it  contained  a  pocket- 
book  with  bank-notes.  Some  of  these  were  dated 
ten  years  back,  too  ;  and  one  was  quite  a  fresh  one 
— a  note  for  a  thousand  pounds,  which  Lord  Steyne 
had  given  her. 

"  Did  he  give  you  this?"  Rawdon  said. 

"  Yes,"  Rebecca  answered. 

"  I  '11  send  it  to  him  to-day,"  Rawdon  said,  (for 
day  had  dawned  again,  and  many  hours  had  passed 
in  this  search ;)  "  and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who  was 
kind  to  the  boy,  and  some  of  the  debts.  You  will 
let  me  know  where  I  shall  send  the  rest  to  you. 
You  might  have  spared  me  a  hundred  pound,  Becky, 
out  of  all  this  ;  I  have  always  shared  with  you. 

"  I  am  innocent !"  said  Becky.  And  he  left  her 
without  another  word. 

X    BRUSSELS    BOARDING-HOUSE. 

At  Brussels  Becky  arrived,  recommended  by 
Madame  de  Saint  Amour  to  her  friend,  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Borodino,  widow  of  Napoleon's  gen- 
eral, the  famous  Count  de  Borodino,  who  was  left 


with  no  resource  by  the  deceased  hero  but  that  of  a 
table-d'hote  and  an  ^carte  table.  Second-rate  dan- 
dies and  roues,  widow  ladies  who  always  have  a 
lawsuit,  and  very  simple  English  folks,  who  fancy 
they  see  "  Continental  society"  at  these  houses, 
put  down  their  money,  or  ate  their  meals,  at  Mad- 
ame de  Borodino's  tables.  At  the  table-d'hote  the 
gallant  young  fellows  treated  the  company  round 
to  champagne,  rode  out  with  the  women,  or  hired 
horses  on  country  excursions,  clubbed  money  te 
take  boxes  at  the  play  or  the  opera,  betted  over  the 
fair  shoulders  of  the  ladies  at  the  ecarte  tables,  and 
wrote  home  to  their  parents,  in  Devonshire,  about 
their  felicitous  introduction  to  foreign  society. 

Here,  as  at  Paris,  Becky  was  boarding-house 
queen  ;  and  ruled  in  select  pensions.  She  never 
refused  the  champagne,  or  the  bouquets,  or  the 
drives  into  the  country,  or  the  private  boxes  ;  but 
what  she  preferred  was  the  ecarte  at  night — and 
she  played  audaciously.  First  she  played  only  for 
a  little,  then  for  five-franc  pieces,  then  for  Napo- 
leons, then  for  notes ;  then  she  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  her  month's  pension  ;  then  she  borrowed  from 
the  young  gentlemen  ;  then  she  got  into  cash  again, 
and  bullied  Madame  de  Borodino,  whom  she  had 
coaxed  and  wheedled  before  ;  then  she  was  playing 
for  ten  sous  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dire  state  of  poverty  ; 
then  her  quarter's  allowance  would  come  in,  and 
she  would  pay  off  Madame  de  Borodino's  score ; 
and  would  once  more  take  the  cards  against  Mon- 
sieur de  Rossignol,  or  the  Chevalier  de  Raff. 

When  Becky  left  Brussels,  the  sad  truth  is  that 
she  owed  three  months'  pension  to  Madame  de  Bor- 
odino ;  of  which  fact,  and  of  the  gambling,  and  of 
the  drinking,  and  of  the  going  down  on  her  knees 
to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Muff,  ministre  Anglican,  and 
borrowing  money  of  him,  and  of  her  coaxing  and 
flirting  with  Milor  Noodle,  son  of  Sir  Noodle,  pupil 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Muff,  whom  she  used  to  take 
into  her  private  room,  and  of  whom  she  won  large 
sums  at  ecarte — of  which  fact,  I  say,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred of  her  other  knaveries,  the  Countess  de  Borodi- 
no informs  every  English  person  who  stops  at  her 
establishment,  and  announces  that  Madame  Rawdon 
was  no  better  than  a  vipere. 

ENGLISH   CONTINENTAL   COLONIES. 

There  is  no  town  of  any  mark  in  Europe  but  it 
has  its  little  colony  of  English  raffs — men  whose 
names  Mr.  Hemp,  the  officer,  reads  out  periodically 
at  the  sheriff's  court — young  gentlemen  of  very 
good  family  often ,  only  that  the  latter  disowns  them  ; 
frequenters  of  billiard-rooms  and  estaminets,  patrons 
of  foreign  races  and  gaming-tables.  They  people 
the  debtors'  prisons  ;  they  drink  and  swagger  ;  they 
fight  and  brawl ;  they  run  away  without  paying ; 
they  have  duels  with  French  and  German  officers  ; 
they  cheat  Mr.  Spooney  at  ecarte ;  they  get  the 
money,  and  drive  off  to  Baden  in  magnificent  britz- 
kas ;  they  try  their  infallible  martingale,  and  lurk 
about  the  tables  with  empty  pockets,  shabby  bullies, 
penniless  bucks,  until  they  can  swindle  a  Jew  banker 
with  a  sham  bill  of  exchange,  or  find  another  Mr. 
Spooney  to  rob.  The  alternations  of  splendor  and 
misery  which  these  people  undergo  are  very  queer 
to  view.  Their  life  must  be  one  of  great  excite- 
ment. Becky  (must  it  be  owned?)  took  to  this  life, 
and  took  to  it  not  unkindly.  She  went  about  from 
town  to  town  among  these  Bohemians.  The  lucky 
Mrs.  Rawdon  was  known  at  every  play-table  in 
Germany.  She  and  Madame  de  Cruchecassee  kept 
house  at  Florence  together.  It  is  said  slie  was  or- 
dered out  of  Munich  ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Frederic 
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Pigeon  avers  that  it  was  at  her  house  at  Lausanne 
that  he  was  hocussed  at  supper,  and  h)st  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  to  Major  Loder  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Deuceace.  We  are  bound,  you  see,  to  give  some 
account  of  Becky's  biography  ;  but  of  this  part,  the 
less,  perhaps,  that  is  said  the  better. 

As  is  usual  with  works  of  fiction  published  peri- 
odically, Vanity  Fair  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
wood-cuts  and  etchings  representing  the  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  text,  by  Mr.  Thackeray  him- 
self. If  only  of  passable  or  average  merit,  they 
would  be  creditable,  as  arguing  the  possession  of 
a  double  art ;  but  they  strike  us  as  exhibiting 
powers  akin  to  the  literary  abilities  of  the  author, 
besides  possessing  this  further  quality :  the  spirit 
of  the  scene  and  the  character — the  idiosyncracy 
of  the  person's — is  more  thoroughly  entered  into 
and  presented  to  the  reader  than  is  common  with 
professional  artists. 


One  of  the  Paris  journals  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  the  late  General  Duvivier  : 
— "  General  Duvivier,  who  was  wounded  on  the 
25th  ull.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
died  on  Saturday  in  the  Military  Hospital  of  the 
Val-de-Grace.  The  wound  which  he  received  was 
in  the  foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  slight,  and  this 
gave  him  a  confidence  which,  in  the  end,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  One  circumstance  of  the  wound, 
which,  though  very  extraordinary,  is  not  entirely 
without  example,  contributed  to  this  confidence. 
The  boot  was  not  penetrated  by  the  projectile,  but 
it  carried  with  it  the  leather  across  the  bone  of  the 
foot  in  the  form  of  the  finger  of  a  glove.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  treatment  the  general  received  was 
inadequate  to  the  case,  and  on  being  carried  home 
from  tbe  Hotel  de  Ville,  he,  with  indiscreet  resolu- 
tion, would  walk  up  the  whole  of  the  .stairs  to  his 
apartment,  which  was  on  the  fourth  story.  Very 
soon  after,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  whole  foot 
came  on,  attended  with  the  most  acute  pain,  cans 
ing  tremulation  of  his  whole  person.  Upon  this, 
M.  Baudens,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Val-de-Grace, 
was  called  in.  He  made  an  incision,  and  ascer- 
tained the  full  extent  of  the  injury.  The  bone  of 
the  foot  immediately  connected  with  the  leg  was 
laid  bare.  '  Doctor,'  said  the  general  to  M.  Bau- 
dens, '  you  have  known  me  long  enough  to  be  as- 
sured that  I  do  not  fear  pain  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  this 
any  longer.  You  must  relieve  me  from  it,  and  that 
instantly.  Do  what  you  will  with  me,  so  that  you 
relieve  me.'  The  general  was  immediately  put  to 
sleep  by  means  of  chloroform,  and  carried  to  the 
Val  de  Grace,  where  the  wounded  member  was 
covered  with  ice.  A  complete  state  of  ease  en- 
sued, and  the  general,  on  recovering  his  senses, 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  with  a  smile 
which,  to  those  who  knew  the  patient,  contrasted 
most  forcibly  with  the  habitual  austerity  of  his  feat- 
ures. On  the  following  day  he  told  a  person  who 
came  to  visit  him  in  the  name  of  General  Cavaig- 
nac,  that  he  was  suffering  in  every  part  of  his 
oody,  as  if  he  had  been  beaten  all  over  it,  so  much 
had  the  pain  shaken  him,  but  that  he  had  not  the 
least  pain  in  his  foot,  and  that  his  wound  was  the 
jnly  thing  that  did  not  torment  him.  In  fact,  the 
wound  was  in  the  best  possible  state,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  last.  The  truth  was  that  the  nervous 
iystem  of  the  general  had  received  a  universal 
jhock,  and  delirium  soon  came  on.    Every  moment 


he  was  crying  out,  '  Doctor,  divert  my  mind  ;  pre- 
vent me  from  forming  imaginations.  It  is  in  vain 
for  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  for  even  then  I  can  read 
things  on  the  walls.'  During  this  delirium  he,  at 
intervals,  referred  to  circum.stances  which  occurred 
in  the  recent  conflicts,  or  in  the  wars  of  Algeria. 
This,  at  length,  gave  way  insensibly  to  extreme  fee- 
bleness ;  an  increasing  prostration  came  on,  against 
which  all  the  resources  of  art  were  of  no  avail. 
The  general  expired  from  a  complete  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  system." 


Anecdote  of  V/hitfield. — In  a  notice  of  the 
projected  work  by  Dr.  Sprague  of  New  York,  to 
be  entitled  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  a  writer 
in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

"  In  these  annals  will  be  delineated  the  career  of 
that  man,  who  was  alike  a  wonder  and  blessing— 
the  orator  of  his  age — the  nearest  approach  to  the 
fervid,  glowing,  life-like  ministration  of  apostleship 
— he  who  traversed  sea  and  land  to  pour  out  his 
energies  for  the  eternal  good  of  man — who  visited 
our  own  country  like  a  mission  from  a  better  world, 
and  whose  ashes  rest  among  us,  a  deposit  more 
precious  than  the  dust  of  princes. 

"  I  need  not  say*  for  the  century  produced  but 
one  such  man,  that  I  refer  to  Whitfield." 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic life  of  this  celebrated  preacher,  which  we  be 
lieve  is  not  generally  known,  but  which  gives  an 
additional  interest  to  his  memory  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Whitfield,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtained 
very  early  and  private  intelligence  of  the  scheme 
of  the  British  cabinet  to  tax  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  he  was  the  first  person  who  communi- 
cated the  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  to  the 
American  people.  The  account  of  this  circum- 
stance is  thus  given  in  Gordon's  History  : — 

"  Mr.  Whitfield,  ere  he  left  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  on  Monday  afternoon,  April  2,  1764, 
sent  for  Dr.  Langdon  and  Mr.  Haven,  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  of  the  town,  and  upon  their  com- 
ing and  beipg  alone  with  him,  said,  '  I  can't  in  con- 
science leave  the  town  without  acquainting  you 
with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for  America.  O, 
poor  New  England !  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot 
against  both  your  civil  and  relij^ious  liberties,  and 
they  will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end. 
You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My 
information  comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great 
Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in 
general,  but  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  lib- 
erties will  be  lost.''^ 

Gordon  informs  us  that  Dr.  Langdon  told  him 
the  above  in  private  conversation,  and  that  he  also 
mentioned  it  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Con- 
vocation of  Ministers. 


Danger  of  Weeping. — However  poetical  tears 
may  be  in  themselves,  the  act  of  weeping  is  un- 
doubtedly attended  with  a  certain  risk.  We  have 
known  beautiful  women  who  looked  at  least  plain 
when  they  cried  ;  and  we  never  knew  plain  women 
vi'ho  did  not  look — if  we  may  venture  upon  a  pro- 
fane expression — downright  ugly.  The  reason 
must  be,  that  the  act  of  weeping  distorts  the  feat- 
ures, just  like  the  act  of  laughing,  while  it  is 
unredeemed  by  the  agreeable  associations  of  the 
latter. 


A   GLANCE   AT   THE 

From  the  Examiner,  15th  July. 
A  GLANCE  AT  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  political  fer- 
mentation which  at  present  pervades  nearly  the 
whole  of  civilized  Europe,  is  the  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  its  democratic  and  national  elements. 
While  most  of  its  states  are  involved  in  an  inter- 
nal strurrcrje  for  the  extension  of  political  rights, 
most  of  its  races  are  engaged  in  an  external  strug- 
gle for  the  recognition  of  their  several  indepen- 
dences. Europe  was  never  so  stirred  before — 
certainly  not  by  the  Reformation,  and  hardly  even 
by  the  invasions  of  the  northern  nations.  A  re- 
action is  at  once  raging  against  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  maintained  by  its  gov- 
ernments, and  against  the  arbitrary,  unjust,  and 
unnatural  territorial  distribution  made  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vieima,  Europe,  in  a  word,  is  in  labor 
with  the  twin  birth  of  constitutions  and  of  nation- 
alities. 

Of  its  five  great  powers,  one  alone  is  p&rtially 
exempt.  While  Nature  has  drawn  round  Great 
Britain  boundaries  more  lasting  than  those  of  the 
diplomatists  of  1815,  her  constitution  has  been 
prepared  by  recent  ameliorations  for  further  exten- 
sion, and  strengthened  against  the  storm. 

Russia,  if  enjoying  the  internal  repose  tempora- 
rily secured  by  the  semi-eastern  barbarism  of  her 
scattered  tribes,  has  for  years  been  wasting  the 
blood  of  her  thousands  on  the  heights  of  the  Cau- 
casus, is  now  secretly  intriguing  for  more  ex- 
tended conquest,  and  is  already  marshalling  her 
armies  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  for  (as  we 
firmly  hope)*  assured  defeat  and  disgrace.  Prus- 
sia, battling  with  her  pedant  monarch  in  the  streets 
of  his  capital  for  her  long-promised  rights,  is  seek- 
ing to  round  the  territories  of  that  great  national- 
ity which  she  hopes  eventually  to  sway,  with  a 
few  green  pastures  torn  from  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Austria,  that  anomalous  agglomeration 
of  repugnant^ races,  a  prey  to  central  anarchy  and 
provincial  rebellion,  and  already  bereft  of  the  iron 
crown,  clings  with  blind  tenacity  to  the  territory 
of  the  doges.  France  is  yet  wailing  over  those 
who  have  fallen  in  the  deadliest  of  social  strug- 
gles. Her  cities  are  beleaguered  by  her  own  ar- 
mies, and  the  streets  of  her  capital  are  as  yet  their 
battle-field  ;  but  who  that  knows  the  proneness  of 
her  people  to  clamor  for  foreign  conquest,  and  of 
her  statesmen  to  seek  a  vent  for  social  and  politi- 
cal agitation  in  her  lust  for  national  glory,  shall 
say  how  soon  the  young  generals  who  now  sway 
her  counsels  may  not  seek  a  field  for  their  own 
ambition  and  a  solution  of  their  financial  difficul- 
ties in  a  war  of  aggression — how  soon  the  eagle 
or  the  cock,  whichever  the  emblem  of  the  hour, 
shall  pounce  upon  the  heights  of  Savoy,  and  seek 
to  spread  either  wing  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
and  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  ! 

Of  the  minor  states  few  present  a  more  tran- 
quillizing picture.  The  half-appreciated  liberties 
of  Spain,  trodden  down  in  the  streets  of  Madrid 
by  the  iron  heel  of  Narvaez,  are  finding  a  voice  in 
the  provincial  risings  of  her  factions.     The  throne 
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of  Portugal  rocks  under  its  infatuated  occupant. 
The  troops  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  are  bivou- 
acking at  once  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  the 
heights  of  Calabria,  and  the  flags  of  the  Toledo. 
The  Vicegerent  of  God  signs  in  the  Vatican  dec- 
larations of  war  dictated  by  the  burghers  of  the 
Corso.  Leopold  of  Tuscany  is  fain  to  merge  the 
interests  of  his  father-house  in  the  rights  of  Ital- 
ian independence  ;  and  Charles  Albert  drowns  the 
cries  of  internal  sedition  in  the  din  of  a  national 
war.  A  dozen  of  political  volcanoes  are  in  activ- 
ity.     Such,  at  this  moment,  is  Europe  ! 

Without  a  doubt,  this  fermentation  must  resu»l 
in  a  new  distribution  of  territorial  power  as  well 
as  of  political  rights,  and  it  is  of  the  first  moment 
that  this  distribution  shall  be  such  as  may  guaran- 
tee a  permanent  and  natural  state  of  European 
peace — a  peace  that  shall  leave  no  excuse  for  the 
waste  of  national  resources  in  the  maintenance  of 
monstrous  standing  armies,  but  shall  enable  the  va- 
rious states  of  Europe  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  the  development  of  their  political  and  social 
well-being  ; — such  a  distribution,  in  fact,  as  shall 
leave  the  great  changes  which  the  future  has 
doubtless  in  store  (changes  far  greater  than  those 
even  contemplated  at  present)  to  the  peaceful 
and  natural  development  of  the  affinities  of  races, 
tongues,  and  institutions. 

To  bring  about  such  a  settlement,  assuredly  no 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  a  European  Congress, 
from  which  all  our  experience  has  taught  us  to 
expect,  not  peace-making,  but  mischief-making. 
Just  as  little  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  diplomatic 
mediation.  Yet  impartial  and  judicial  advice  from 
our  own  nation  must  have  its  value ;  and  the 
heated  combatants  may  benefit  by  her  counsels,  if 
given  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  impartiality. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  case  which  most 
urgently  calls  for  wholesome  advice  is  Italy.  A 
temporary  lull  of  central  anarchy  has  enabled  the 
government  of  Austria  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Radetzki  with  25,000  men,  and  emboldened  it  to 
lay  down  as  the  basis  of  any  settlement  of  the  Ital- 
ian question,  1he  retention  of  the  A^'enetian  terri- 
tory and  the  Lalian  Tyrol. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  discreetly  as  well  as  gen- 
erously refused  to  undertake  a  mediation  on  any 
such  impracticable  basis.  Assuredly  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  wise  one ;  and  we  trust  that  no  endeavor 
will  be  spared  to  combat,  by  the  most  earnest 
counsel,  an  infatuation  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  in  all  probability  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of 
a  general  European  war,  and  without  question 
end  in  the  ignominious  relinquishment  by  Austria 
of  these  territories,  without  even  that  adjustment 
of  her  financial  burdens  which  some  may  consider 
that  she  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  she  is 
now  in  so  fair  a  position  to  enforce.  It  is  painful 
to  see  an  influential  journal  and  its  intelligent  cor- 
respondent advocating  the  adoption  of  an  arrange- 
ment, which  would  have  no  other  consequence 
than  to  leave  both  to  Austrians  and  Italians  a 
perpetual  inheritance  of  heart-burning,  without  a, 
single  correspondent  advantage  to  either. 
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We  can  make  every  allowance  for  the  not  un- 
natural indig-nation  of  the  statesmen  of  Austria  at 
the  successful  enterprise  of  an  ambitious  rival,  and 
for  the  still  less  unnatural  desire  of  her  generals 
to  retrieve  humiliating  defeats,  which  would  dic- 
tate an  adherence  to  their  present  determination  ; 
but  we  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  settlement  of 
the  Italian  question  upon  any  other  basis  than  the 
entire  abandonment  by  Austria  of  purely  Italian 
territory — of  every  spot  where  Italian  nationality 
and  language  are  established. 

The  interests  of  Europe — and,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, the  true  interests  of  Austria  herself — imper- 
atively require  that  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy 
shall  at  once  assume  a  strong  and  definite  position 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  The  port  of  Venice 
is  indispensable  to  the  full  and  free  development 
of  the  internal  resources  of  Lornbardy  ;  while  that 
of  Trieste  is  more  Jhan  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
Austrian  commerce,  even  increased,  as  we  hope  it 
is  soon  to  be,  by  her  participation  in  that  great  na- 
tionality which  is  now  struggling  into  shape,  and 
by  the  reflux  of  German  civilization  through  its 
channels  towards  that  East  from  whence  Teutonic 
barbarism  flowed. 

The  interests  of  Europe  require  that  Austria 
shall  withdraw  within  the  line  which  divides  the 
Littorale,  Illyria,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  from 
the  Venetian  territory,  and  from  the  properly  Ital- 
ian Tyrol.  When  this  arrangement  is  consum- 
mated, she  herself  will  soon  discover  that  the  vul- 
gar traffic  which  consists  in  exchanging  salt  and 
iron  for  silk  and  hemp,  and  wine  and  cheese,  will 
be  more  to  her  honor  and  advantage  than  the  rule 
of  unwilling  strangers,  maintained  by  the  brute 
violence  of  Croats  and  bristling  fortresses.  Free- 
dom can  never  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, if  the  same  people  are  to  maintain  a  hateful 
tyranny  on  those  of  the  Adige. 


ATTITUDE    OF    RUSSIA. 

Russia  has  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the 
revolutions  of  February  and  March,  or  with  their 
results.  The  czar  has  been  generally  represented 
as  in  a  frenzy  of  indignation  and  impatience.  A 
little  attention  will  show%  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
has  been  very  coolly  and  collectedly  employed  in 
gathering  the  fruit  of  those  revolutions.  The 
events  of  July,  1830,  disturbed  one  of  the  most 
deeply  and  patiently  laid  schemes  for  Russian 
aggrandizement  that  ever  were  recorded.  The 
fall  of  Charles  the  Tenth  completely  ravelled  that 
skein  ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  Russia  is  beginning 
to  see  her  way  to  the  completion  of  the  same 
scheme,  but  by  far  other  instruments  and  plans. 

The  first  manifest  results  to  Russia  of  the  late 
French  and  German  revolutions  have  been  to  make 
her  mistress  of  the  Sound  and  of  the  Bosphorus 
the  two  grand  objects  of  Russian  ambition.  Nay 
both  these  objects  have  been  attained  without 
awakening  the  perception,  much  less  the  suscepti- 
bility, of  Europe.  Russia  has  long  coveted,  that 
full  trust  and  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the 


czar  by  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  But 
both,  however  amiable  and  obsequious,  always 
observed  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust ;  and  how- 
ever leaning  upon  Russian  amity,  they  also  took 
care  to  counterbalance  it  by  English  and  even 
French  connection  and  support,  Anti-Russian 
sentiments  in  Denmark  were  strong,  nay,  were 
identical  with  similar  sentiments  in  Germany  ;  and 
Teuton  and  Scandinavian  seemed  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  Tartar.  The  insurrection 
of  Schleswig  and  the  invasion  of  the  Prussians 
have  changed  all  this.  On  the  invasion,  the  first 
impulse  of  the  Danes  was  to  fly  to  England,  and 
to  demand  succor  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  The 
English  government  admitted  the  treaties,  but 
succor  was  not  in  its  power.  At  least  it  could 
not  promise  armed  intervention.  The  Court  of 
Denmark  applied  forthwith  to  Russia,  and  Russia 
granted  what  England  felt  obliged  to  refuse  ;  in- 
tervention, if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  conquest 
of  any  Danish  province  by  the  Germans.  This 
threat  of  intervention  has  obtained  its  effect.  The 
Germans  have  withdrawn;  they  have  concluded 
an  armistice  ;  terms  of  definitive  peace  are  under 
negotiation.  For  this,  Denmark  may  thank  Rus- 
sia ;  and  she  does  thank  Russia  by  placing  her  at 
the  head  of  the  Scandinavian  League.  The 
Sound  is  in  Russian  hands,  or  under  Russian  in- 
fluence. The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  can  close 
it  and  the  Baltic  to-morrow. 

Having  thus  contemplated  in  the  north  the 
successful  workings  of  Russian  policy,  let  us  turn 
to  the  south.  What  was  the  first  consequence 
at  Constantinople  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848? 
The  overthrow  of  Reschid  Pacha.  This  minister 
was  upheld  by  British  and  French  influence,  and 
by  the  trust  which  the  sultan  and  his  ministers 
had  in  the  power  of  these — the  liberal  and  consti- 
tutional states  of  Europe.  But  the  fall  of  France, 
and  the  suspension  of  her  great  foreign  influence, 
left  the  sultan  merely  England  to  depend  on  ; 
and  England,  in  her  present  ultra-pacific  humor, 
counts  for  nothing.  The  sultan,  therefore,  at 
Russian  request,  signed,  without  the  least  appar- 
ent pretext  or  reason,  the  dismissal  of  Reschid, 
and  appointed  in  his  place  an  able  man,  but  a  no- 
toriously Russian  agent,  Riza.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  was  away  ;  but  what  could  he  have  done, 
were  he  at  Constantinople?  Nothing.  The 
journals  have  depicted  the  subsequent  reception  at 
Constantinople  of  General  Aupick,  the  French 
envoy.  The  Turks  could  not  have  received  a 
valet  with  more  unceremoniousness.  And  the 
amusing  part  of  it  is,  that  the  Russians  are  adroit 
enough  to  have  this  represented  as  the  effect  of 
English  jealousy. 

Whilst  these  intrigues  have  been  carrying  on  at 
Constantinople,  the  Russians  are  preparing  to  in- 
vade the  principalities  of  the  Danube.  The  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  movement  has  gained  those 
provinces,  and  the  people  are  in  arms,  demanding 
rights  from  their  princes.  Bibesco  has  already 
capitulated  with  the  liberals,  and  Russia  has  the 
prospect  of  half  a  dozen  Sclavonic  republics  on 
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the  Lower  Danube.  Of  course  Russia  will  inter- 
vene. She  has  summoned  the  Porte  to  send  a 
few  troops  to  make  an  apparently  joint  occupation, 
but  this  is  merely  for  show.  As  long  as  the 
present  German  and  Sclavonic  effervescence  en- 
dures— and  how  is  it  to  cease? — Russia  will  es- 
tablish a  cordon  militaire  to  keep  down  liberalism 
in  the  Danube  provinces.  This  pretext,  together 
with  the  demoralized  state  of  Austria,  the  isolation 
of  Hungary,  and  the  subserviency  of  Turkey,  may 
quite  suffice  to  give  Russia  a  permanent  hold  over 
those  provinces,  and  thus  complete  one  of  her 
secular  strides  towards  the  empire  of  the  East. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  without  the  strongest  hope 
that  such  designs  may  yet  be  baffled,  that  we  thus 
indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  the  present  attitude 
of  Russia. — Examiner,  I5th  July. 
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The  cholera  is  at  St.  Petersburg.  If  it  occupy 
the  autocrat  with  work  of  his  own,  and  limit  his 
power  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  Western  Europe, 
it  will  make  some  small  compensation  for  the  suf- 
fering it  occasions  ;  and  if  the  fear  of  it  spur  our 
somewhat  languid  sanitary  reformers  into  more 
active  and  energetic  measures,  England  at  least 
will  be  benefited  by  the  visitation  of  Russia. 

The  cholera  at  St  Petersburg,  though  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attacked  by  it  appears  to  have  been 
considerable,  is  reported  to  be  of  a  mild  and  man- 
ageable character.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  first  noticed  and  recorded  visita- 
tion of  an  epidemic  is  generally  one  of  peculiar 
malignancy.  Those  that  follow  resemble  many 
which  may  have  preceded,  but  which  passed  with- 
out peculiar  note  or  comment.  The  disease  must 
be  sufficiently  destructive  to  awaken  attention  to  its 
distinctive  features.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 
panic  occasioned  by  a  new,  or  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  new,  disease,  adds  to  its  chances  of  mortality. 
Whatever  the  cause,  we  believe  that  cholera  will 
be  found  much  more  manageable  in  future  than  it 
proved  on  its  first  recorded  inroad  into  Europe. 
We  entertain  no  very  vehement  apprehensions  of 
its  even  reaching  our  shores  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  but  if  it  should,  we  anticipate  no  such  pes- 
tilence as  that  of  1832. 

Last  autumn's  experience  of  the  influenza, 
however,  has  proved  what  devastation  can  be 
wrought  noiselessly,  and  by  a  disease  of  no  very 
formidable  type.  It  is  our  duty,  being  forewarned, 
to  take  due  precautions  against  the  approach  even 
of  minor  forms  of  plague.  Every  increase  in  the 
weekly  average  of  deaths  that  can  be  traced  to  an 
epidemic,  the  approach  of  which  had  been  fore- 
shown and  no  care  taken  to  prevent  or  meet  it, 
implies  very  criminal  negligence  or  very  culpable 
folly.  For  every  life  shortened  by  such  neglect, 
the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  public  safety  are 
to  some  extent  directly  responsible.  Nor  should 
It  ever  be  forgotten  how  much  easier  it  is  to  bar 
the  entrance  of  contagious  sickness,  than  to  regu- 
late or  restrain  its  ravages  when  once  admitted. 


The  great  predisposing  cause  of  cholera  is  in- 
sufficient drainage  and  uncleanliness.  The  review 
of  the  evidence  collected  on  this  head  by  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission  is  thus  sum- 
med up  in  their  last  report. 

All  accounts  from  India  agree  in  stating  that  it 
hrst  breaks  out  and  principally  prevails  in  low  and 
marshy  situations,  and  particularly  near  the  banks 
ot  rivers  ;  that  whenever  a  village  or  military  sta- 
tion lies  upon  or  near  low,  marshy,  or  damp  ground, 
the  occupants  suffered  from  this  disease  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  proximity  to  such  a  situation  • 
and  it  IS  constantly  observed  that  when  a  regiment 
has  been  encamped,  one  part  on  high  and  dry  land, 
and  the  other  part  on  a  morass,  or  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  the  former  has  remained  healthy,  while  the 
latter  has  suffered  severely  from  this  disease. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  appears  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  combination  of  impurity 
with  humidity  of  the  air  which  so  powerfully  pre"- 
disposes  to  cholera  ;  cleanliness  being  apparently 
capable  of  counteraciing  the  influence  of  mere  hu- 
midity :  thus  the  remarkable  exemption  enjoyed  by 
Holland  from  the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  is  gen- 
erally and  probably  correctly  attributed  to  the  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  habits  of  the 
people. 

Upon  these  facts  were  based  the  preventive 
measures  against  the  approach  of  cholera  recom- 
mended by  the  commission. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  but  one  safeguard  against 
this  malady,  as  against  other  diseases  of  the  same 
class.  That  safeguard  consists  in  sanitary  arrange- 
ments ;  and  sanitary  arrangements,  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  such  as  will  secure  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, particularly  by  the  immediate  and  complete 
removal  of  all  filth  and  refuse,  and  that  not  only 
from  the  principal  squares  and  thoroughfares,  but 
also  from  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  the  low- 
est portion  of  the  population.  But  this  requires  a 
general  and  proper  system  of  street  and  house 
drainage,  and  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  keep- 
ing the  drains  and  sewers  clean,  for  surface  cleans- 
ing, and  for  domestic  use.  Were  the  arrangements 
and  the  administration  for  cleansing  thus  complete, 
we  might  still  not  be  able  to  obtain  an  absolute  ex- 
emption from  the  visitation  of  cholera,  but  we 
should  have  done  what  might  and  must  be  done  to 
deprive  it,  should  it  come,  of  the  means  of  support 
and  strength.  > 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  which  has  come 
before  us  shows  that  it  is  only  by  measures  of  pre- 
vention that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  any  real  protec- 
tion from  this  disease,  and  that  no  measures  of  alle- 
viation can  materially  avail  against  a  malady  which 
almost  sets  at  defiance  the  resources  of  medical  art, 
which  begins  and  ends  its  mortal  course  in  a  few 
hours,  and  which  destroys  one  half  of  those  whom 
it  attacks. 

The  chief  measures  of  prevention  on  which  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  are  arrangements  for  cleansing 
and  ventilation ;  but  cleansing  and  ventilation,  to 
accomplish  sanitary  objects,  must  be  combined  op- 
erations, and  must  be  skilfully  performed.  If  the 
external  atmosphere  is  not  maintained  in  a  state  of 
purity,  the  ventilation  of  houses  may  be  the  very 
means  of  producing  and  aggravating  disease  ;  and 
instances  have  come  before  us  in  which  the  exter- 
nal air,  in  certain  ill-drained,  badly-cleansed,  and 
confined  streets,  courts,  and  allevs,  is  in  so  offensive 
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a  state  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  close  up 
their  doors  and  windows,  and  to  exclude  the  air  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  a  constant  nuisance. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  living  without  due  at- 
tention to  ventilation,  appears,  when  carried  to  a 
great  extent,  to  create  a  nidus  of  disease,  appar- 
ently without  the  influence  of  the  miasma  fronti  de- 
composing filth.  Overcrowding,  however,  is  so 
rarely  found  in  this  country  apart  from  filth,  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  determine  here  the  separate 
influence  of  each.  The  commissioners  who  in- 
vestigated the  cholera  track  at  Paris  were  disposed 
to  ascribe  great  influence  to  the  predisposition  to 
disease  from  overcrowding  in  ill-ventilated  resi- 
dences. They  cite  the  instance  of  Breslau,  were 
the  separation  of  over-crowded  populations  was 
added  to  the  other  sanitary  measures  chiefly  of 
cleansing  ;  and  this  measure  of  separation,  if  it  did 
not  extinguish  the  epidemic,  at  least  promptly  di- 
minished its  ravages. — Examiner^  \5th  July. 


From  the  Examiner. 

The  Eve  of  the  Conquest,  and  other  Poems.  By  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  author  of  Philip  Van  Artcvelde. 

Notes  from  Life,  in  Six  Essays.  By  Henry  Tay- 
lor, author  o(  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

The  Eve  of  the  Conquest  is  a  compact  and  mas- 
sive picture  of  our  Saxon  Harold  as  ho  appeared 
to  himself  on  the  last  night  of  his  existence.  The 
frame-work  of  the  picture  is  simple.     The  king 


sends  for  his  vestal  daugher,  and  addresses  to  her  j 
his  apology  for  his  life.  The  character  of  Harold 
is  conceived  in  the  tolerant,  yet  wise  and  scrutin- 
izing spirit,  which  animates  Philip  Van  Artevelde ; 
and  has  been  also  finely  studied  with  a  view  to  its 
dramatic  effect.  There  is  notning  elaborate  or 
labored,  but  the  impression  left  is  individual,  dis- 
tinct, characteristic.  Two  masterly  subordinate 
pictures  force  themselves  upon  us.  The  first  is 
that  of  Adeliza,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror :  — 

A  woman-child  she  was  :  but  womanhood 
By  gradual  afflux  on  her  childhood  gained, 
And  like  a  tide  that  up  a  river  steals 
And  reaches  to  a  lilied  bank,  began 
To  lift  up  life  beneath  her.     As  a  child 
She  still  was  simple — rather  shall  I  say 
More  simple  than  a  child,  as  being  lost 
In  deeper  admirations  and  desires. 
The  roseate  richness  of  her  childish  bloom 
Remained,  but  by  inconstancies  and  change 
Referred  itself  to  sources  passion-swept. 

The  father  of  this  beauty  is  drawn  with  sharper 
outline,  yet  not  unkindly  : 

His  eye  was  cold  and  cruel,  yet  at  times 

It  flashed  with  merriment;  his  bearing  bold. 

And  save  when  he  had  purposes  in  hand, 

Reckless  of  those  around  him,  insomuch 

He  scarce  would  seem  to  know  that  they  were  there. 

Yet  was  he  not  devoid  of  courtly  arts. 

And  when  he  wished  to  win,  or  if  it  chanced 

Some  humor  of  amenity  came  o'er  him. 

He  could  be  bland,  attractive,  frankly  gay, 

Insidiously  soft :  but  ay  beneath 

Was  fire  which  whether  by  cold  ashes  screened 

Or  lambent  flames  that  licked  whom  at  a  word 

They  might  devour,  was  unextinguished  still. 


To  the  Eve  of  the  Conquest,  slight  as  it  is,  we 
may  award  a  praise  that  has  too  rarely  been  mer- 
ited by  poets  of  our  day.  It  is  perfectly  finished. 
Graceful,  concise,  full  of  subtle  divinations  of  hu- 
man feelings  and  actions,  imaginatively  conceived 
and  expressed,  and  in  versification  smooth  yet  with 
rich  variety  of  pause  and  rhythm,  the  poem  is  as 
charming  as  it  is  brief. 

It  is  more  difficult  by  extract  or  description  to 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  poetical  pieces 
that  follow,  so  slight  in  form,  yet  for  the  most  part 
so  full  of  the  higher  powers  of  m»id  as  well  as 
fancy.  The  richest  in  tone  is  the  glowing  picture 
of  the  peasant  girl  in  "  Lago  Varese  ;"  the  pro- 
foundest  in  thought,  the  "  Lago  Lugano,"  which 
is  the  other's  supplement  or  completion.  "Alwine 
and  Adelais"  is  a  declaration  exquisitely  motived 
and  wrought  out.  But  perhaps  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  of  all  these  is  the  tribute  to  the  late  Ed- 
ward Ernest  Yilliers,  in  which  the  verse  is  man- 
aged with  singular  skill,  and  the  pause  and  variety 
(if  rhythm  have  a  very  remarkable  eflfect. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  another  drama  from  Mr. 
Taylor  we  are  thankful  for  such  rich  droppings 
from  his  idle  muse.  May  he  soon  vouchsafe  us 
more. 

It  cannot  be  with  other  than  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  that  we  should  have  to  notice  such  a  writer 
I  speaking  with  despondency,  while  he  puts  forth 
these  beautiful  fragments,  of  his  hopes  of  one  day 
publishing  another  great  work.  "I  feel,"  he  says,, 
in  the  preface  to  i\\e. Essays,  "that  after  youth  the 
imagination  cannot  be  put  on  and  taken  off  with 
the  same  easy  versatility — that  a  continuous  ab- 
sorption in  the  dramatic  theme  is  more  indispen- 
snble  to  its  treatment,  and  that  consequently  such 
pursuits  come  to  be  less  readily  combined  with 
other  avocations.  Other  avocations  I  am  unable 
to  discard,  and  lest,  therefore,  I  should  never  be 
in  a  condition  to  realize  a  better  hope,  I  have  put 
into  this  prosaic  form  such  of  my  reflections  on  life 
as  I  thought  worthy  in  one  way  or  another  to  be 
preserved."  The  most  elegant  and  tenderly  play- 
ful dedication  of  the  volume  of  poems  to  his  wife  is 
a  variation  of  the  same  theme  : — 


Dear  Alice,  thro'  much  mockery  of  yours, 
(Impatient  of  my  labors  long  and  slow 
And  small  results  that  I  made  haste  to  show 

From  time  to  time,)  you  scornfiiUest  of  reviewers, 
These  verses  worked  their  way :  "Get  on,  get 
on," 

Was  mostly  my  encouragement :  but  I 

Dead  to  all  spurring  kept  my  pace  foregone, 

And  long  had  learnt  all  laughter  to  defy. 

I  thought  moreover  that  your  laugh  (for  hard 

Would  be  the  portion  of  the  hapless  bard 

Who  found  not  in  each  comment  grave  and  gay 

Some  flattering  unction)    *     *     *    In  your  laugh, 
I  say, 

A  subtle  something  glimmered  ;  't  was  a  laugh 

If  half  of  mockery,  yet  of  pleasure  half. 

And  since,  on  looking  round,  I  know  not  who 
Will  greet  my  oflfering  with  as  good  a  grace, 
And  in  their  favor  give  it  half  a  place. 

These  flights,  for  fault  of  better,  short  and  few, 

Dear  Alice,  I  must  dedicate  to  you. 
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behold  them.    In  those  they  are  to  give  occasion  for 
patience,  resignation,  the  spiritual  hopes  and  aspi- 


The  Notes  from  Life  warrant  no  such  despondent 
tone.  They  consist  of  six  essays,  treating  of 
''Money,"  "  Humility  and  Independence,"  "Choice 
in  Marriage,"  "  Wisdom,"  "  Children,"  and  "  The 
Life  Poetic."  They  are  brief,  and  unobtrusively 
simple  in  diction  ;  but  they  are  the  condensed, 
matured  expressions,  of  much  penetrating  obser- 
vation and  original  reflection.  There  is  a  quaint 
shrewd  worldliness  in  many  of  Mr.  Taylor's  re- 
marks, always  followed  by,  and  often  blended  with, 
a  tone  of  sentiment  calculated  to  raise  the  thoughts 
to  a  higher  level.  The  reader  is  sometimes  per- 
plexed to  decide  whether  this  be  a  real  struggle 
between  the  tone  of  mind  forced  upon  the  author 
by  his  business  connections  and  natural  sentiment, 
or  a  playful  exaggeration  of  prudential  maxims 
artistically  introduced  to  give  relief  to  his  more 
generous  and  impulsive  utterances.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  effect  is  instructive  and  delightful. 
There  is  much  about  the  essays  to  remind  us  of 
Bacon,  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of  their 
having  been  composed  in  an  imitative  spirit.  They 
attract  from  the  first,  gain  upon  the  mind  with 
renewed  perusal,  and  leave  always  something  that 
dwills  upon  the  memory. 

In  this  merciless  analysis  of  certain  modes  of 
modern  generosity,  there  is  admirable  truth  and 
subtle  justice  of  perception. 

Upon  a  very  different  sense  of  generosity  are  some 
of  the  practices  of  the  present  time  founded.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  amongst  some  persons,  with 
peculiar  notions  of  doing  things  delicately,  for  con- 
tribulioiis  to  be  conveyed  to  some  decayed  gentle- 
woman under  various  pretences  which  are  meant  to 
disguise,  more  or  less  transparently,  the  fact  that 
she  receives  money  in  charity.  Some  wretched 
products  of  her  pencil,  which  would  not  command 
one  penny  in  the  market,  are  privately  sold  for  five 
shillings  apiece,  and  the  proceeds  are  paid  to  her 
as  if  she  had  earned  them  ;  or  a  few  deplorable 
verses  are  stitched  together  and  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  take  a  more 
unworthy  view  of  what  should  be  the  character  and 
spirit  of  a  gentlewoman,  than  that  which  this  sort 
of  proceeding  implies.  If  a  gentlewoman  be  in 
want,  she  should  say  so  with  openness,  dignity,  and 
truth,  and  accept  in  the  manner  that  becomes 
a  gentlewoman,  in  all  lowliness,  but  without  the 
slightest  humiliatiort  or  shame,  whatever  money  she 
has  occasion  for  and  others  are  willing  to  bestow. 
The  relations  between  her  and  them  will  in  that 
case  admit  of  respect  on  the  one  side  and  gratitude 
on  the  other.  But  where  false  and  juggling  pre- 
tences are  resorted  to,  no  worthy  or  honest  feeling 
can  have  place.  Delicacy  is  a  strong  thing  ;  and 
whether  in  giving  or  taking,  let  us  always  maintain 
the  maxim,  that  what  is  most  sound  and  true  is  most 
delicate. 

There  are  some  other  ways  of  the  world  in  this 
matter  of  charity,  which  proceed,  I  think,  upon  false 
principles  and  feelings — charity-dinners,  charity- 
balls,  charity-bazaars,  and  so  forth ;  devices  (not 
even  once  blessed)  for  getting  rid  of  distress  without 
calling  out  any  compassionate  feeling  in  those  who 
give  or  any  grateful  feeling  in  those  who  receive. 
God  sends  misery  and  misfortune  into  the  world  for 
a  purpose  ;  they  are  to  be  a  discipline  for  His  crea- 
tures who  endure,  and  also  for  His  creatures  who 


rations  which  spring  from  pain  when  there  comes 
no  earthly  relief,  or  the  love  and  gratitude  which 
earthly  ministrations  of  relief  are  powerful  to  pro- 
mote. In  these  they  are  to  give  occasion  for  pity, 
self-sacrifice,  and  devout  and  dutiful  thought,  sub- 
duing— for  the  moment  at  least — the  light,  vain, 
and  pleasure-loving  motions  of  our  nature.  If  dis- 
tress be  sent  into  the  world  for  these  ends,  it  is  not 
well  that  it  should  be  shuffled  out  of  the  world 
without  any  of  these  ends  being  accomplished  ;  and 
still  less  that  it  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  fur- 
thering ends  in  some  measure  opposite  to  these ; 
that  it  should  be  danced  away  at  a  ball,  or  feasted 
away  at  a  dinner,  or  dissipated  at  a  bazaar.  Better 
were  it  in  my  mind,  that  misery  should  run  its  course 
with  nothing  but  the  mercy  of  God  to  stay  it,  than 
that  we  should  thus  corrupt  our  charities. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Feasting  and 
dancing,  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  I  by 
no  means  disparage ;  there  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  them  ;  but  things  which  are  excellent  at  one 
time  and  occasion ,  are  a  mere  desecration  at  another. 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  desecrate  our  duties  than  to 
consecrate  our  amusements ;  and  better  therefore 
not  to  mix  them  up  with  each  other. 

Another  modern  mode  is  to  raise  a  subscription  ^ 

by  shillings  or  pennies — fixing  the  contribution  at  so 
low  a  sum  that  nobody  can  care  whether  they  give 
it  or  not,  and  collecting  it  in  the  casual  intercourse 
of  society.  This  is  a  less  vitiated  mode  than  the 
others,  being  of  a  more  negative  character ;  but  if 
the  others  are  corrupted  charity,  this  is  no  better 
than  careless  charity. 

The  value  of  arguments  is  here  prudently  appre- 
ciated. 

And,  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  questions, 
arguments  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  judg- 
ment as  first  in  command  ;  rather  they  are  to  be 
used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers :  the  judgment  V^^ 
should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  services  ^ 
they  can  render,  but  after  their  work  is  done,  it 
should  come  to  its  conclusions  upon  its  own  free 
survey.  I  have  seldom  known  a  man  with  great 
powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  indulged,  who 
could  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment.  In 
our  courts  of  law,  where  advocacy  and  debate  are 
most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity,  and  intellectual  power 
flourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said  to  have 
been  debarred.  In  our  houses  of  parliament  the 
case  is  somewhat  otherwise ;  the  silent  members, 
and  those  who  take  but  little  part  in  debate,  and  in- 
deed the  country  at  large  which  may  be  said  to 
listen,  exercise  some  subduing  influence  over  the 
spirit  of  argumentation,  and  the  responsibility  for 
results  restrains  it,  so  that  here  its  predominance  is 
much  less  than  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  yet  even  in 
the  houses  of  parliament  wisdom  has  been  supposed 
to  have  less  to  say  to  the  proceedings  than  a  certain 
species  of  courage. 

For  a  pointed  and  forcible  exposure  of  the  folly 
of  premature  inculcation  of  morality  in  children,  we 
are  also  heartily  grateful. 

I  have  known  a  child  to  have  a  conscience  of  such 
extraordinary  and  premature  sensibility,  that  at 
seven  years  of  age  she  would  be  made  ill  by  re- 
morse for  a  small  fault.  She  was  brought  up  by 
persons  of  excellent  understanding,  with  infinite 
care  and  affection,  and   yet,  by  the  time  she  was 
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twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  next  to  no  conscience 
and  a  hard  heart.  A  person  who  had  sonne  expe- 
rience of  precocious  consciences  once  observed  to 
me,  in  respect  to  those  children  who  are  said  to  be 
too' good  and  too  clever  to  live,  that  it  was  very 
desirable  they  should  not. 

A  few  well-considered  maxims,  and  we  must 
close  a  volume  which  we  have  too  long  delayed  to 
notice,  but  which  could  better  afford  to  wait  than 
the  general  publications  of  the  day. 

MARRYING   FOR    MONEY. 

The  man  who  marries  for  money  has  one  advan- 
tage over  those  who  marry  for  other  considerations  ; 
he  can  know  what  he  gets  ;  if  he  can  feed  upon 
husks  and  draff,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  see  that 
his  trough  is  filled. 

THE    heiress'    fate. 

Great  wealth  in  a  woman  tends  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance both  the  proud  and  the  humble,  leaving  the 
unhappy  iive-bait  to  be  snapped  at  by  the  hardy  and 
the  greedy. 

marriages  of  the  old  with  the  old. 

It  must  be,  no  doubt,  a  totally  different  connection 
from  that  which  is  formed  in  earlier  life  ;  and  it  is 
one  which  might  be,  perhaps,  more  fitly  ratified  by 
a  civil  contract  than  by  a  religious  ceremony  ;  but 
the  lawful  rights  of  a  wife  are  necessary  to  the  fe- 
male friend,  in  order  that  she  maybe  regarded  with 
due  respect  by  her  husband's  relatives  and  by  the 
world,  and  in  order  that  she  may  have  authority  in 
her  household  ;  and  if  the  marriage  be  ascribed  to 
this  reasonable  motive,  instead  of  supposing  any 
which  would  be  unreasonable  and  ridiculous,  it  may 
be  regarded,  I  think,  as  a  wise  and  commendable 
species  of  arrangement. 

how  to  educate  children. 

I  was  once  present  when  an  old  mother,  who  hai 
brought  up  a  large  family  of  children  with  eminent 
success,  was  asked  by  a  young  one  what  she  would 
recommend  in  the  case  of  some  children  who  were 
100  anxiously  educated,  and  her  reply  was — "I 
think,  my  dear,  a  little  wholesome  neglect. 


WALKING — THE    FAR    FAR    EAST. 


Walking. — Of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  walking  is 
that  which  is  the  most  universally  attainable,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best.  Calling  so  many  muscles 
into  action,  and  especially  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, of  which  the  circulation  is  apt  to  be  more 
languidly  and  imperfectly  performed,  from  the  de- 
gree of  resistance  presented  by  the  force  of  gravity 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart — calling, 
moreover,  so  much  of  the  moving  apparatus  of  the 
body  into  reciprocal  and  balanced  action,  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  being  correspondingly  exercised — 
walking  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  exercises  for 
the  purposes  of  health,  independently  of  its  second- 
ary, and  by  no  means  little  useful  effect,  of  carrying 
the  respiratory  organs  into  the  freer  and  purer  air" 
and  exposing  the  system  to  the  extraordinary  and 
(at  least  in  the  colder  and  temperate  countries  of 
the  earth)  the  healthful  influence  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  degree  of  the  exercise  must  of  course 
vary  with  the  age,  condition,  and  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  the  degree  of  exercise  that  is  in  most 
cases    servicable    is    generally    much   underrated. 


Two  miles  a  day  is  the  minimum  distance  which  a 
person  of  moderate  health  and  strength  ought  to 
walk.  If  the  powers  of  the  system  increase,  or  are 
stronger  to  begin  with,  the  minimum  ought  to  be 
four  miles.  The  object  should  be,  in  most  cases, 
to  walk  the  four  miles  in  an  hour;  and  the  invalid, 
beginning,  perhaps,  by  walking  a  mile,  or  a  mile 
and  a  half,  in  an  hour,  might  gradually  incredise  his 
rate  of  walking  until  he  had  accomplished  this  end. 
Quick  walking  calls  more  muscles  into  action  than 
slow  walking  does,  and  is  therefore  better.  The 
muscles  of  the  back  and  trunk,  neck  and  arms,  are 
comparatively  very  little  used  in  slow  walking.  A 
person  can  hardly  walk  quickly  without  using  them 
to  a  very  considerable  degree.  It  is  a  maxim  so 
sound  and  important,  as  to  deserve  frequent  repeti- 
tion, that  the  greater  the  number  of  the  muscles 
used,  the  more  advantageous  will  be  the  exercise. — 
Robertson  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 


THE   FAR    FAR    EAST. 

It  was  a  dream  of  early  years,  the  longest  and  the 

last, 
And  still  it  lingers  bright  and  lone  amid  the  dreary 

past ; 
When  I  was  sick  and  sad  at  heart,  and  faint  with 

grief  and  care, 
It  threw  its  radiant  smile  athwart  the  shadows  of 

despair : 
And  still  when  falls  the  hour  of  gloom  upon   this 

wayward  breast, 
Unto  the  far  far  east  I  turn   for  solace  and  for 

rest. 

I  feel  as  if  some  former  birth  (as  Indian  sages  tell) 
Had  given  my  migrant  soul  within  these  realms  of 

light  to  dwell ; 
And    now  that,  ever  and  anon,  when  vexed  with 

strife  and  pain. 
It  struggles  through  the  mists  of  time,  and  wanders 

home  again  : 
For  still  in  pious  reverence  to  her  I  bow  the  knee. 
As  if  indeed  the  far  far  east  a  mother  were  to 

me. 

Sure  "l  is  the  form  I  worshipped  then  which  haunts- 

my  memory  now. 
To  mock  with  fairy  light  my  dreams,  and  flush  my 

pallid  brow  ; 
Sure  'tis  the  hand  1  then  did  grasp  in  friendship's 

holy  strain, 
For  whicli  this  cold  and  selfish  clime  I  search,  and 

search  in  vain  : 
Alas  !  nor  heart  nor  hand  like  these  I  meet  where'er 

I  rove. 
And  in  the  far  far  east  lie  hid  man's  faith  and 

woman's  love. 

Oh  for  the  morning's  swiftest  wings  to  bear  me  as  1 

flee  ! 
Oh  for   the  music  of  the  waste,  wild  winds  and 

moaning  sea  ! 
Oh  to  behold  yon  western  sun  sink  in  his  bloody 

grave, 
And  a  new  day-spring  rise  for  me  upon  the  desert 

wave ! 
Oh  to  throw  off  this  coil  of  thought,  and  care,  and 

grief,  and  pain, 
And  in  the  far  far  east  to  be  a  joyous  child  again! 


^Ti 
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[Tyrants  exist  elsewhere  than  in  European  monarchies. 
Before  we— ineek  and  gentle  and  just  republicans !— say 
anything  against  Russia  and  Turkey,  let  us  take  the 
beam  out  of  our  own  eyes.  The  crash  of  kingdoms 
abroad  has  prevented  the  petty  kings  of  this  country 
from  hearing  the  murmurs  of  discontent  which  their  sub- 
jects have  been  at  last  emboldened  to  utter.  There  seems 
a  universal  heaving  from  beneath,  and  those  who  have  so 
long  been  kept  down,  are  now  resolved  to  rise  to  an  equal 
level  with  their  oppressors. 

It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  women  are  better 
than  men.  Wherever— with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions — 
wherever  their  influence  has  been  exerted,  it  has  been  for 
good.  If  the  new  movement— which  we  hope  may  be  as 
gentle  always  as  the  last  French  revolution  was  at  the 
beginning— if  the  new  movement  should  be  successful, 
we  hope  that  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  our 
feeble  advocacy,  begun  when  we  were  young — ah !  mourn- 
ful when !— and  that  we  shall  not  be  classed  with  the 
eleventh  hour  men,  who  are  always  ready  to  embrace  any 
cause  when  it  can  be  done  safely.  Hunddy,  may  we  say 
aflectionately,  we  offer  our  services  to  the  ladies  of  crea- 
tion in  any  sphere  for  which  our  talents  may  be  thought 
fit.] 

From  a  New  York  paper. 

woman's  rights  convention. 

In  Seneca  county,  New  York,  the  women  have 
recently  held  a  convention,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  discuss  the  social,  civil  and  religious  condition 
of  their  sex.  The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  the  village  of  Seneca  Falls.  The  dis- 
cussion lasted  two  days,  and  the  attendance  was 
crowded  and  respectable.  Several  gentlemen  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate.  The  following  declaration 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  most  of  the  members : 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  portion  of  the  family  of  man  to 
assume  among  the  people  of  the  earth  a  position 
different  from  that  which  they  have  hitherto  occu- 
pied, but  one  to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Na- 
ture's God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  that  impel  them  to  such  a  course. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all 
men  and  women  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers/ram the  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED.  When- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  those  who  suffer 
from  it  to  refuse  allegiance  to  it  and  insist  upon  the 
institution  of  a  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, will  dictate  that  governments  being  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes,  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
evils  are  sufferable  than  to  right  themseves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpation, 
pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  de- 
sign 10  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
ernment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
the  women  under  this  government,  and  such  is  now 


the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  demand  the 
equal  station  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  a  history  of  repeated  ir)juries  and 
usurpations  on  the  pan  of  man  toward  woman,  hav- 
ing in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  her.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
milted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  in- 
alienable right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws  in  the 
formation  of  which  she  has  had  no  voice. 

He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  have  been 
given  to  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  men,  both 
native  and  foreigners. 

He  having  deprived  her  of  the  first  right  of  a 
citizen,  the  elective  franchise,  thereby  leaving  her 
without  representation  in  any  house  of  legislation, 
has  oppressed  her  on  all  sides. 

He  has  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  civilly  dead. 

He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even 
to  the  wages  she  earns. 

He  has  made  her  morally  an  irresponsible  being, 
as  she  can  commit  many  crimes  with  impunity,  pro- 
vided they  be  done  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
In  the  covenant  of  marriage  she  is  compelled  to 
promise  obedience  to  her  husband,  he  becoming  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  her  master  ;  the  law  giving 
him  power  to  deprive  her  of  her  liberty,  and  to  ad- 
minister chastisement. 

He  has  so  formed  the  laws  of  divorce,  as  to  what 
should  be  proper  causes  for  divorce,  and  in  case  of 
separation,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  chil- 
dren should  be  given,  as  to  be  wholly  unjust,  and 
regardless  of  the  happiness  of  woman  ;  the  law  in 
all  cases  going  upon  the  false  supposition  of  the 
supremacy  of  man,  and  giving  all  power  into  his 
hands.  After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  mar- 
ried woman — if  single,  and  the  owner  of  property. 

He  has  taxed  her  to  support  a  government  which 
recognizes  her  only  when  her  property  can  be  made 
profitable  to  it. 

He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  means  of  prof- 
itable employment,  and  in  those  which  she  is  per- 
mitted to  lollow  she  secures  but  a  scanty  remunera- 
tion. 

He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues  to  wealth 
and  distinction  which  he  considers  most  honorable 
to  himself. 

As  a  teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  she 
is  not  known. 

He  has  deprived  her  of  the  facilities  for  a  thor- 
ough education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against 
her. 

He  allows  her  in  church  as  well  as  state  but  a 
subordinate  position,  claiming  apostolic  authority 
for  her  exclusion  from  the  ministry,  and  with  some 
exceptions  from  any  public  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church. 

He  has  created  a  false  public  sentiment,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  world  a  different  code  of  morals  for  nian 
and  woman,  by  which  moral  delinquencies  which 
exclude  women  from  society  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  deemed  of  little  account  in  man. 

He  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  him- 
self, claiming  it  as  his  right  to  assign  for  her  a 
sphere  of  action,  when  that  belongs  to  her  con- 
science and  her  God. 

He  has  endeavored  in  every  way  that  he  could 
to  destroy  her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  to 
lessen  her  self-respect,  and  to  make  her  willing  to 
lead  a  dependent  and  abject  life. 

Now  in  view  of  this  entire  disfranchisement  of 
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one  half  of  the  people  of  this  country,  their  social 
and  religious  degradation,  in  view  of  the  unjust 
laws  above  mentioned,  and  because  women  do  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  oppressed,  and  fraudulently 
deprived  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  therefore  they 
do  insist  upon  an  immediate  admission  into  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  citi- 
zens of  these  United  States.  In  entering  upon  this 
great  work,  we  anticipate  no  small  amount  of  mis- 
conception, misreplresentation  and  ridicule,  but  we 
shall  use  every  reasonable  instrumentality  within 
our  power  to  effect  our  object.  We  shall  employ 
agents  to  circulate  tracts,  petition  the  state  and  na- 
tional legislatures,  and  endeavor  to  enlist  the  pulpit 
and  press  in  our  behalf. 

Lucretia  Mott  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  occa- 


WOMANS    RIGHTS APPLE    TREES. 


Woman's  Rights. — At  the  recent  Convention 
of  Women,  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  piece  of  poetry,  written  by  Maria 
W.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  was  read  by  Eliza- 
beth W.  McClintock,  of  Seneca  Falls. 

"  THE    TIMES    THAT    TRY    MEN's    SOULS." 

Confusion  has  seized  us,  and  all  things  go  wrong; 

The  women  have  leaped  from  "  their  spheres,*' 
And,  instead  of  fixed  stars,  shoot  as  comets  along, 

And  are  setting  the  world  by  the  ears ! 
In  courses  erratic  they  're  wheeling  through  space, 
In  brainless  confusion  and  meaningless  chase. 

In  vain  do  our  knowing  ones  try  to  compute 

Their  return  to  the  orbit  designed  ; 
They're  glanced  at  a  moment,  then,  onward  they 
shoot, 

And  are  neither  '*  to  hold  nor  to  bind  ;" 
So  freely  they  move  in  their  chosen  ellipse, 
The  "  Lords  of  Creation"  do  fear  an  eclipse. 

They  've  taken  a  notion  to  speak  for  themselves, 
And  are  wielding  the  tongue  and  the  pen  ; 

They  've  mounted  the  rostrum,  the  termagant  elves. 
And,  0  horrid,  are  talking  to  men! 

With  faces  unblanched  in  our  presence  they  come 

To  harangue  us,  they  say,  in  behalf  of  the  dumb. 

They  insist  on  their  right  to  petition  and  pray; 
That  St.  Paul,  in  Corinthians,  has  given  them 
rules 
For  appearing  in  public  ;  despite  what  those  say 
Whom  we  've  trained  to  instruct  them  in  orthodox 
schools. 
But  vain  such  instruction,  if  women  may  scan 
And  quote  texts  of  Scripture  to  favor  their  plan. 

Our  grandmothers'  learning  consisted  of  yore, 

In  spreading  their  generous  boards  ; 
In  twistinff  the  distaff,  or  mopping  the  floor, 

And  obei/ing  the  will  of  their  lords. 
Now,  misses  may  reason,  and  think,  and  debate, 
Till  unquestioned  submission  is  quite  out  of  date. 

Our  clergy  have  preached  on  the  sin  and  the  shame 
Of  woman  when  out  of  "  her  sphere," 

And  labored,  divinely,  to  ruin  her  fame, 
And  shorten  this  horrid  career  ; 

But  for  spiritual  guidance,  no  longer  they  look 

To  Folsom,  or  Winslow,  or  learned  Parsons  Cooke. 

Our  wise  men  have  tried  to  exorcise  in  vain 
The  turbulent  spirits  abroad  ; 


As  well  might  we  deal  with  the  fetterless  main, 

Or  conquer  ethereal  essence  with  sword  ; 
Like  the  devils  of  Milton  they  rise  from  each  blow, 
With  spirit  unbroken  insulting  the  foe. 

Our  patriot  fathers,  of  eloquent  fame, 
Waged  war  against  tangible  forms  ; 

Ay,  their  foes  were  men — and   if  ours  were  the 
same 
"We  might  speedily  quiet  their  storms  ; 

But,  ah  !  their  descendants  enjoy  not  such  bliss — 

The  assumptions  of  Britain  were  nothing  to  this. 

Could  we  but  array  all  our  force  in  the  field, 
We  'd  teach  these  usurpers  of  power 

That  their  bodily  safety  demands  they  should  yield, 
And  in  presence  of  manhood  should  cower ; 

But,  alas  !  for  our  tethered  and  impotent  state, 

Chained  by  notions  of  knighthood — we   can   but 
debate. 

Oh  !  shade  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  arise  ! 

Place  woman  again  in  "  her  sphere," 
And  teach  that  her  soul  was  not  born  for  the  skies, 

But  to  flutter  a  brief  moment  here. 
This  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  preached  up  by  Paul, 
If  embraced  in  its  spirit,  will  ruin  us  all. 

Lords  of  Creation. 


Renovation  or  old  Apple-trees.— The  follow- 
ing information,  received  from  a  gardener  who  for 
many  years  largely  supplied  the  London  market 
with  fruit,  may  probably  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers  : — It  is  generally  found  that  after  an  apple- 
tree  has  borne  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  be- 
comes comparatively  unproductive.  It  has  been 
usual  in  such  cases  to  remove  the  old  tree,  and  re- 
place it  by  a  younger  one.  This  may  be  obviated 
by  reingrafting  the  old  tree ;  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  gardeijer  above-mentioned,  the 
older  the  stock,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.  He  had  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  age,  among 
several  hundreds  that  his  orchard  contained,  when 
the  writer  visited  it,  that  had  not  undergone  this 
process,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  once.  There 
were  trees  whose  trunks  were  so  hollow  as  in  some 
parts  to  be  little  more  than  a  shell,  which  had  been 
subjected  to  this  operation  the  season  before,  and, 
judging  from  the  vigorous  appearance  of  the  grafts, 
with  perfect  success.  The  plan  he  adopted  was 
the  following : — The  ends  of  the  branches  were 
sawn  or  cut  off  where  they  were  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  wrist,  or  rather  less,  and  two  or  more  sci- 
ons inserted  in  each,  according  to  circumstances. 
By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  three  years  he 
obtained  a  large,  full-bearing  tree.  The  principal 
difficulty  was  to  protect  the  new  grafts  from  dam- 
age in  high  winds.  This  was  overcome  by  ingraft- 
ing the  half  of  ihe  tree  at  one  time,  and  leaving  the 
other  to  form  a  shelter ;  and  completing  the  other 
half  when  the  grafts  were  sufficiently  grown  to  re- 
turn the  shelter.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  this  precaution  did  not  supersede  the  usual  ap- 
pliances for  giving  the  scions  support,  by  means  of 
poles  attached  to  the  branches.  It  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  the  productive  powers  of  apple-trees 
are  frequently  impaired  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
attention  in  gathering  the  fruit.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  observed  in  removing  the  apple,  that  the 
bearing  spur  be  not  broken  or  injured  thereby. 
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From  the  Spectator,  22d  July. 

Vancouver's  island. 

A  SUSPICION  has  been  naturally  excited,  that 
Lord  Grey  is  about  to  give  away  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  national  property.  Vancouver's  Island^ 
on  the  American  Pacific  coast,  is  to  be  ceded  un- 
der a  royal  charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ; 
what  for,  does  not  appear.  But,  unless  the  trans- 
action should  wear  a  totally  different  aspect  on 
fuller  explanation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  glaring- 
abuses  of  official  power.  Lord  Lincoln  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject  in  parliament  ;  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle  opportunely  puts  together  what 
scanty  information  on  the  subject  at  present  exists. 

Vancouver's  Island  is  situated  in  the  Pacific,  very 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  British  Islands ; 
and  enjoys  a  climate  similar  to  our  own,  but  milder 
and  more  equable.  It  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  mag- 
nificent forests,  and  immense  tracts  of  good  coal, 
reaching  to  the  water's  edge  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast.  What  makes  the  latter  peculiarly  valuable 
at  this  moment  is,  that  an  American  company  is 
about  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from  the  Columbia 
river  (almost  within  sight  of  the  island)  to  Panama, 
and  that  this  company  are  at  this  moment  contract- 
ing for  their  coals  in  England.  Another  project  is 
on  foot  for  establishing  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  west  coast  of  America  and  China  ;  in 
short,  an  opening  exists  for  supplying,  exclusively 
from  a  British  possession,  the  whole  Pacific  trade 
with  the  means  of  steam  navigation.  Above  all,  Van- 
couver's Island  possesses,  or  commands,  all  the  har- 
bors on  the  western  coast  of  North  America — for 
there  is  not  one  between  San  Francisco,  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  For  all  these 
reasons,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  body  of  British 
colonists,  prepared  to  turn  these  natural  advantages 
to  account,  and  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific,  should  be  established  in  this  favored  situ- 
ation ;  and  as  the  demand  for  coal  offers  the  unusual 
inducement  of  an  immediate  export  trade,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  there  should  be  persons  in  this  coun- 
try ready  and  willing  to  make  the  adventure,  if  they 
could  obtain  the  support  and  encouragement  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Is  Lord  Grey  about  to  spite  the  country,  which 
has  detected  his  feebleness  in  ofllice,  by  making 
away  with  its  property  ?  He  should  remember, 
and  his  more  responsible  colleague  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell should  remember,  that  the  lands  of  the  empire 
are  no  longer  recognized  as  the  personal  property 
of  the  sovereign,  to  be  given  away  at  pleasure,  as 
James  the  First  or  Elizabeth  gave  away  provinces  ; 
but  that  they  are  only  the  property  of  the  crown 
as  trustee  fiir  the  nation.  Public  land,  therefore, 
an  only  be  ceded  for  objects  which  conduce  to  the 
national  interest ;  and  the  public  should  know  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  before  it  is  ratified. 

As  yet,  nothing  is  adduced  to  show  that  the 
cession  of  the  island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 
That  company  is  a  trading  association,  whose  traf- 
fic^in  furs  might  be  presumed  to  make  it  share  the 
red  Indian  prejudice  against  the  intrusion  of  civil- 
ized life  upon  the  wild  hunting-grounds  whence 
■  the  trade  is  supplied.     And  the   presumption  is 


corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  with  all  its  broad 
operations,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  the  company 
has  not  been  a  colonizing  body.  Much  is  due  to 
it  on  the  score  of  geographical  discovery  :  we  are 
not  disposed  to  forget  that  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany preceded  Fraoklin  and  Back  in  exploring  the 
terrible  deserts  of  the  north,  or  that  the  names  of 
Mackenzie  and  Simpson  belong  to  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  the. question  now  is  one  of  colo- 
nizing. Vancouver's  island  is  a  commanding  point ; 
it  should  be  a  magter-kex  to  the  colonization  and 
commerce  of  Anglo-American  domains  on  the  P^r 
cific  ;  its  alienation  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
will  frustrate  its  most  valuable  uses,  besides  serving 
as  a  bad  precedent  for  reviving  the  anti-colonial 
privileges  and  practices  of  the  crown. 

It  should  be  -understood  that  any  minister  who 
disposes  of  public  property  in  a  clandestine  way, 
as  richly  merits  impeachment  as  if  he  were  guijty 
of  embezzlement  or  peculation  ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever the  motive,  the  alienation  of  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and does  not  appear  to  differ  materially  froni  either 
of  those  criminal  offences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  colonial  office  wjll  not  in  this  case  be  allowed 
to  enjoy. its  usual  secrecy,  but  will  be  obliged  to 
explain,  before  it  would  be  too  late  to  arresj  aljad 
bargain. 
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Some  months^sinpe,  ?impng  a  detachmj^nt^pfl,the 
second  queen's  royal  regiment  of  foot,  quaEtexed 
at  LanesboTOUgh,  (county  Longford,)  was  asoldjef, 
by  name  Matthew  Lally  ;  during  his  stay  there  it 
is  thought  that  he  made  himself  intintiately  ac- 
quainted with  the  occurrences  that  had  taken 
place  among  the  small  farmers  and  landholders  in 
a  districts  called  the  Callows,  in  ifte  par^H  of 
Rathcline  ;  for  on  his  return  to  head  quartersjie 
obtained  a  furlough  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
Callows ;  and  entering  the  house  of  a  snug  small 
farmer,  named  Lally,  declared,  to  the  utter  aston- 
ishment* of  the  old  couple,  that  he  was  their  son, 
whom  they  buried  on  a  certain  day  sixteen  years 
before.  On  their  expressing  their  incredulity,  he 
asked  them  if  their  son,  whom  they  supposed 
dead,  had  not  a  mark  on  him.  They  said  he  had, 
on  his  breast  ;  on  which  he  opened  his  clothes  and 
showed  them  such  a  mark.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors coming  in,  he  called  them  by  their  .names, 
and  told  them  of  circumstances  attending  his  mock 
funeral,  and  of  the  exact  "  ofl^erings"  each  of 
them  gave  for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
insisted  on  his  grave  being  searched,  and  his  cof- 
fin taken  out,  which,  when  opened,  contained  not 
"  the  remains  of  humanity  crumbling  into  dust  and 
ashes,"  but  a  log  of  wood. 

He  then  informed  them  that  he  was  spirited 
away  by  the  "  good  people"  or  the  fairies  ;  that 
he  remained  for  thirteen  years  among  them,  and 
though  he  married  a  high-up  lady,  was  sent  on 
earth  for  a  season,  with  directions  to  go  into  the 
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army  and  learti  the  new  light  infantry  exercise, 
and  to  effect  this  object  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  or 
queen's.  He  related  to  the  assembled  multitude 
the  fate  of  many  of  their  friends  and  relatives, 
whom  he  had  met  "  in  the  hours  of  fairy  revel." 
Satisfied  now  as  to  his  being  their  son,  he  was 
treated  as  such  by  his  bewildered  parents,  and 
presents  from  all  around  were  showered  upon  him. 
All  went  on  pleasant  enough  till  one  morning  his 
new  mother  asked  him  to  assist  his  father  in  the 
operation  of  planting  cabbages.  He  willingly  as- 
sented, declaring  that  he  did  not  know  how  long 
he  would  be  allowed  to  remain.  After  digging 
with  his  father  for  some  time,  the  old  man  went 
in  for  a  moment  to  light  his  pipe,  and  on  his  re- 
turn the  soldier  had  vanished — he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen — none  saw  him  pass. 

Months  rolled  on,  the  fairy  man  was  nearly  for- 
gotten, when,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all,  he 
again  darkened  his  afflicted  parents'  door.  He 
then  said  he  had  gone  a  long  journey  over  the 
seas,  with  his  patrons,  the  fairies,  and  that  to  his 
surprise  he  found  himself  in  Mexico,  teaching  the 
soldiers  of  that  kingdom  the  light  infantry  exer- 
cise, to  resist  the  better  the  Americans  then  in- 
vading them  ;  for  "  it  was  told  him  he  should  be 
rich  by  the  fairies."  So  satisfied  were  the  Mex- 
icans with  his  instructions,  they  loaded  him  with 
riches,  and  now  he  should  return  to  his  regiment 
with  money  to  purchase  his  discharge. 

He  proceeded  to  Athlone,  and  told  the  com- 
manding officer  that  he  was  involuntarily  absent — 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  his  not  being  called  away 
again,  and,  tendering  the  purchase  of  his  discharge, 
declared  the  queen  would  get  four  better  men  for 
^20  ;  the  rules  of  the  service  would  not  allow 
this,  so  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial. 

Of  the  proceedings  before  the  court  we  are  not 
aware ;  but  this  we  have  heard,  that  he  brought 
several  witnesses  from  the  Callows  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  statement,  and  to  swear  they 
saw  him  dead  and  buried,  and  had  paid  the  "  offer- 
ings" over  him.  What  the  sentence  was  to  be 
has  not  transpired  ;  for  on  the  minutes  of  the 
trial  and  the  extraordinary  tale  being  submitted  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  he,  believing  the  man  to  be 
insane,  ordered  him,  on  paying  for  it,  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and,  though  we  consider  him  "more 
knave  than  fool,"  still  her  majesty  was  fortunate 
to  get  rid  of  one  of  her  bad  bargains.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Callows,  assuming  the  fairy-man, 
foretelling  events,  and  promising  cures,  thereby 
extracting  money  from  the  credulous,  infatuated 
poor. 

A  tragic  affair  we  have   now  to  recount  has 


added  to  his  notoriety.  Some  short  time  since  a 
very  honest  respectable  man  in  his  station  of  life, 
named  Corrigan,  steward  to  James  Rorke,  Esq., 
J.  P.  of  Corina,  county  Longford,  married  the 
widow  of  a  publican  named  Killian,  who  had  died 
suddenly  some  time  ago  at  the  cross  roads  of  Liss- 
glassick,  three  miles  from  Callymahon,  on  the  road 
to  Longford.  Corrigan  proved  an  excellent  hus- 
band, and,  what  was  most  creditable  to  him,  an 
exemplary  stepfather,  for  he  lodged  all  the  money 
he  got  with  the  widow  of  Killian,  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  the  credit  of  her  children  by  her 
first  husband,  in  the  bank  of  Longford,  and  it  was 
natural  to  augur  that  many  happy  days  were  yet 
in  store  for  him,  had  not  the  fairy  man  crossed  his 
path. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  this  month,  he  went 
to  Mr.  Rorke's  farm,  beyond  the  town  of  Long- 
ford, for  a  load  of  hay,  leaving  one  of  his  step- 
daughters to  transact  business  in  Longford  mar- 
ket ;  on  his  return  he  heard  with  indignation  that 
his  step-daughter,  hearing  of  the  fame  of  the  fairy 
soldier,  (then  in  the  town  of  Longford,)  and  im- 
pelled by  a  curiosity  innate  to  her  sex,  had  given 
the  fairy  half  a  crown  to  know  the  fate  of  her  fa- 
ther. Lally  told  her  that  he  had  met  with  him  in 
"  fairy  land,"  and  promised  to  restore  him  to  her 
and  to  life  ;  but  before  he  could  do  so  he  should 
send  her  step-father  in  his  place.  On  Corrigan 
hearing  this,  he  denounced  Lally  as  an  impostor, 
and  abused  him  for  obtaining  money  in  such  a 
manner;  but,  nothing  abashed  or  ashamed,  the 
fairy  soldier  told  him  he  had  revelations  to  make 
to  him,  and,  struck  by  his  manner,  they  went  into 
a  public  house,  where  they  remained  closeted  to- 
gether ;  after  Corrigan  came  out,  he  stretched 
himself  on  the  load  of  hay,  was  driven  toward 
home,  and  when  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
own  house,  rolled  off  the  hay,  and  fell  with  vio- 
lence to  the  ground,  and  was  carried  home  insen- 
sible. 

On  Sunday  "  he  was  himself  again,"  but  the  i 
fairy  man  sent  word  that  "  his  doom  was  sealed.'*; 
On  Monday,  the  10th,  an  effusion  of  the  serum  oa; 
the  brain  caused  his  spirit  to  depart,  and  on! 
Wednesday  he  was  buried  quietly,  without  an  in- 
quest, as  the  fairy  man  said  if  any  operation  should 
be  performed  on  him  he  could  not  return  Mr.  Kil- 
lian the  original. 

The  authorities  ought  to  interfere  with  this  im- 
postor, as  he  is  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  reviving  in  the  country  an  almost 
exploded  superstition  which  for  centuries  held  pos- 
session of  the  mind  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. —  Westmeath  [Ireland)  Guardian. 
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'      FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris,  July  25,  1848. 

The  celebration  of  the  4th  instant  in  the 
United  States  has  been  particularly  noticed  in  the 
Paris  journals.  It  is  pronounced  just  that  you 
should  rejoice  in  your  real  independence  and 
matchless  prosperity.  1  observe  that  the  epithet 
glorious  is  admitted  for  the  Mexican  war.  Not  a 
few  of  your  grumblers  may  live  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge the  incalculable  value  of  your  territorial 
acquisitions.  Humboldt's  conversations  with  me, 
last  winter,  respecting  the  importance  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  our  republican  empire,  made 
a  deep  impression.  He  thought  those  provinces 
proper,  lawful,  necessary,  gain.  His  authoritative 
opinions  must  have  been  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ion,  and  may  have  been   published. 

We  seem  to  be  returning,  in  this  capital,  to  some 
order  and  confidence.  The  theatres — at  length  re- 
opened, by  means  of  subsidies  from  the  public  treas- 
ury— are,  if  not  crowded,  measurably  frequented. 
On  the  stage,  all  efforts  are  made  to  pleas3  the 
world  ;  numberless  new  pieces  are  tendered  ;  audax 
pauperfas — revolution-penury — has  set  hundreds 
of  additional  play-wrights  to  desperate  work.  Peo- 
ple are  invited  to  go  to  the  play-houses  as  a  pat- 
riotic contribution.  Paris,  quoth  the  National, 
has  a  reputation  to  retrieve  ;  her  drama  is  a  mate- 
rial part  of  her  supremacy.  A  reduction  of  the 
troops  stationed  to  guard  the  national  assembly  is 
deemed  another  good  sign.  Three  battalions  of 
the  line,  a  park  of  artillery,  and  a  piquet  of  dragoons 
only  remain  ;  they  have  hitherto  bivouacked,  but 
are  about  to  enter  barracks  prepared  for  them  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  military  forces, 
or  garrison,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is,  however, 
augmented  by  two  companies.  There  are  now 
twenty  tents.  Many  workmen  are  employed, 
through  the  sinks  of  different  streets  diverging 
from  the  Hotel,  in  filling  up  the  mines  which  the 
insurgents  dug  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the 
edifice  and  the  garrison  in  and  about  it.  Among 
the  innocent  attroupements,  within  the  few  days 
past,  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  saving 
funds  (several  thousands  at  a  time)  in  the  Rue 
Coq-Heron,  seeking  certificates  for  the  exchange 
of  their  deposits  for  government  stock  ;  they  lose 
very  little,  much  less  than  the  holders  of  the  ex- 
chequer-bills. The  assemblage  looked  like  the 
begintiing  of  an  emeide.  So,  yesterday,  did  one 
of  seven  or  eijhl  hundred  cn'ers  of  journals — men, 
women  and  children — on  the  Goldsmith's  quay, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  prerecture  of  police.  Their 
object  was  to  obtain  special  license  to  exercise 
their  profession  in  the  streets.  Martial  law  has 
thinned  the  old  multitude.  We  are  not  yet  offi- 
cially informed  if  the  three  days  of  July  are  to  be 
(Celebrated  ;  the  presumption  is  in  the  negative. 
The  republican  party,  under  Louis  Philippe,  al- 
ways abetted  the  celebration.  The  government 
proceeds  with  the  regular  armament  of  the  de- 
tached forts — a  measure  which  the  opposition 
would  not  allow  before  February.  The  day  be- 
fore yesterday  we  saw  thirty  wagons  laden  with 
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ammunition  and  cannon-cartridge,  moving  heav- 
ily in  the  direction  of  the  sublime  fortress,  Mont 
Valerien,  which  commands  the  western  quarter, 
with  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  On 
the  same  day,  the  visitors  from  Paris  to  the  camp 
at  Canonville  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty 
thousand,  for  a  splendid  review. 

Your  election  canvass  having  waxed  hot  and 
passionate,  we  are  afraid  to  touch  your  newspapers. 
What  abuse  of  each  others'  candidates  !  If  a 
tythe  of  it  could  be  substantiated,  how  dreadful 
the  way  in  which  your  affairs  would  be  adminis- 
tered !  A  president,  a  monster,  whether  demo- 
crat or  whig  !  Obloquy  of  men  who  have  filled 
your  highest  places  of  trust  and  honor  is  really 
painful — of  men  who  have  served  the  country 
with  vigor,  capacity  and  repute.  The  American 
at  a  distance,  subject  to  no  party  heats  or  aims, 
cannot  recognize  his  old  and  honored  acquaintance. 
Are  not  the  national  institutions  and  character — 
are  not  the  people,  so  earnestly  invoked  and 
courted — struck  in  the  points  of  intelligence,  or 
patriotism,  or  morality,  when  such  blows  are 
levelled  at  the  former  or  recent  objects  of  their 
favor  and  the  instruments  of  the  national  judg- 
ment and  power  1  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  speeches  in  congress  for  and  against  the 
candidates  for  the  presidentship  give  scandal,  and 
injure  the  American  republic  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Decorum,  legislative  independence,  the 
proper  legislative  functions  and  employment  of 
time,  forbid,  it  is  thought,  all  partisanship  of  the 
kind.  Members  of  congress,  moreover,  are  re- 
garded as  out  of  place,  in  conventions  for  nominat- 
ing presidents,  from  whom  in  case  of  success  they 
may  obtain  offices.  The  constitutional  policy  of 
excluding  from  congress  all  persons  holding  office 
seems  to  be  thus  counteracted.  Looking  for  presi- 
dential favor  may  beget  more  subserviency  than 
would  the  liability  to  be  removed  from  an  executive 
post.      I  do  but  repeat  the  strictures  printed  here. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  of  the  22d  inst., 
contains  the  7th  study  (nearly  four  columns)  of 
M.  Chevalier's  Studies  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Its  topics  are  on  political  colonial 
history,  the  formation  and  general  nature  of  the 
American  constitutions,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
our  system  of  union.  He  appears  to  have  recti- 
fied a  little  his  first  notion  of  the  predominance  of 
federalism  which  he  inferred  from  the  term  con- 
gress ;  perhaps  he  has  adverted  to  the  import  of 
the  phrase  Union,  and  to  the  E  pluribus  unum, 
on  our  flag.  Some  one  may  have  remarked  to 
him  that  the  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  was  "  a  national  government 
ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
legislature,  judiciary,  and  executive."  The  ob- 
ject was  fully  and  happily  accomplished,  beyond 
the  hopes  of  its  staunchest  advocates.  M.  Chev- 
alier argues  that  the  success  of  our  system  is  not 
due  so  much  to  its  intririsic  excellence,  as  to  the 
principles,  lights,  and  habits  of  the  people  at  the 
period  of  its  birth.  He  supposes  that  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable   to    nations    not    duly    enlightened    and 
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trained.  He  cites  the  failure,  in  Mexico,  of  our 
model.  But  it  is  the  only  one,  after  all,  to  mould 
a  nation  to  freedom,  to  open  the  path  and  the 
mind  to  knowledge  and  order.  He  celebrates  the 
individual  self-reliance  of  the  Americans,  their  re- 
spectful treatment  of  the  sex,  their  homage  to  re- 
ligion, their  temperate  use  of  universal  suffrage. 
He  pronounces  the  mechanism  and  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  to  be  perfect. 

The  Constitutionnel  has  lately  given  us  a  long 
article  on  present  American  politics.  It  pretends 
to  relate  what  passed  in  the  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia conventions  ;  treats  the  democratic  candi- 
date as  mediocrities,  the  whig  as  worthies ;  Gen- 
eral Cass  as  the  rival  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the 
former  Baltimore  convention — Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
now  the  implacable  enemy  of  Cass  for  having 
caused  his  miscarriage.  It  informs  us  that  the  ex- 
president  has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Utica 
convention,  simply  to  retaliate — to  destroy  (as  he 
does)  the  general's  chance.  These  tactics  it  be- 
lieves to  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  democratic  party. 
It  accuses  ..General  Cass  of  having  capitulated  en- 
tirely to  the  slaveholdlng  interest  ;  it  boasts  of 
having  predicted  that,  ere  long,  the  United  States 
would  be  divided  into  two  parties  solely — the  ad- 
versaries and  partisans  of  slavery,  and  that  this 
question  would  dissolve  the  Union.  *'u4.6oZj7jon- 
i5/?i ''  it  adds,  '' is  a  persevering  and  tenacious 
sect,  w;iuch  lends  itself  to  arrangements  and  com- 
oinatiqns — whic.b  readily  enlists  in  the  service  of 
personal  ambition,  but  never  lets  go  its  hold — 
never  ceases  to  pursue  its  purpose.  It  has  seized 
on  half  the  democratic  party ;  it  will  be  a  per- 
petual lever  of  discord  in  that  party  ;  it  will  con- 
stantly w  id  eji  the  breach  between  the  Barnburners 
and^^their^ old  friends,  until,  at  length,  they  will 
throw,themselves,into  the  arms  of  their  old  foes, 
the  whigs;  then  the  s^ct  '|ill  ha\^  achieved  the  great 
division  mentioned  above."  Perhaps.,  this  sample 
of  foreign  speculation  deserves  notice  as  warning. 

The  committee  of  the  national  assembly  are 
now  engaged  in  hearing  and  discussing  the 
reports  of  the  delegates  of  the  fifteen  standing 
committees  of  that  body.  We  cannot  expect  the 
final  draft  to  be  submitted  before  the  12th  of  next 
month,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  representatives 
will  not  agree  on  an  instrument  before  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  interest  of  the  assembly  and  the  public,  in  the 
matter,  gradually  increases.  Highly  animated,  if 
not  tempestuous,  debates  are  anticipated.  An 
eminent  member  of  the  reunion  of  the  Palais 
Royal  (consisting  of  representatives)  furnished 
yesterday  a  statement  of  its  numbers — 250  sub- 
scribers— and  of  its  fundamental  principles — uni- 
versal suffrage,  a  single  chamber  or  legislative  body, 
a  single  elective  and  responsible  executive,  and 
a  guaranty  of  the  right  of  labor.  "  It  supports 
General  Cavaignac,  because  it  has  full  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  his  intentions,"  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  constitution,  Cormenin,  is  the 
sturdiest  and  most  influential  objector  to  a  senate 
yet,     last    week,    he    held,    in    committee,    this 


language :  "A  number  of  the  representatives 
wish  that  the  assembly  should,  itself,  appoint  the 
president  of  the  republic.  I  was  sure  of  this  be- 
forehand. W^hat  French  assembly  is  it  that 
would  not  deem  itself  privileged  to  do  anything 
and  everything  1  The  representatives  make  the 
laws,  and  annul  them,  and  go  so  far  as  to  make 
and  unmake  themselves.  But  because  they  man- 
ufacture laws  and  constitutions  at  will — ours  for 
example — taut  bien  que  mal,  (at  hap-hazard,)  that 
is  not  a  reason  why  they  should  arrogate  to  them- 
selves, under  color  of  omnipotence,  the  nomination 
of  all  that  it  is  possible  in  the  world  to  nominate, 
a  president  included."  A  statesman  with  this 
opinion  and  knowledge  of  single  French  assem- 
blies, might  desire  a  senate  as  a  check.  If  the 
appointment  of  the  executive  should  not  be  direct- 
ly devolved  on  the  assembly,  the  several  reunions 
of  representatives  will  interlope  like  your  couven- 
tions,  and  plead  the  same  necessity  with  reference 
to  any  choice  by  the  people.  Cormenin,  I  pre- 
sume, has  not  opened  Judge  Story's  work  on  our 
constitution  ;  his  ideas,  however,  are  really  iden- 
tical with  this  passage.  "  In  governments  purely 
republican,  the  tendency  of  the  representatives  to 
absorb  every  other  authority  is  almost  irresistible. 
They  are  but  too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  the 
people  themselves ;  and  they  betray  strong  symp- 
toms of  impatience  and  even  disgust  at  the  least 
resistance  from  any  other  quarter.  They  seem  to 
think  the  exercise  of  its  proper  rights,  by  the  ex- 
ecutive or  the  judiciary,  to  be  a  breach  of  their 
privilege,  and  an  impeachment  of  their  wisdom.'* 
Hence  the  indispensableness  of  independence  and 
security  for  both  the  latter;  and  of  a  sennte  as  a 
rampart. 

General  Bedeau  was  thought,  yesterday,  to  be 
dangerously  ill  from  his  wound — a  ball  through  the 
left  thigh.  To-day,  the  medical  report  is  less 
unfavorable.  He  is  but  forty-four  years  of  age, 
and  sighalized  himself  in  all  the  main  battles  and 
operation's  in  Algeria.'-  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned his  superior  civic  abilities.  The  Gazette 
de  France,  (legitimist,)  of  yesterday  evening, 
says — "  Since  the  accession  of  President  Cavaig- 
nac, there  is  a  notable  incursion  of  the  army  into 
the  sphere  of  government.  The  generals  engross 
all  functions  and  all  control  :  by  means  of  martial 
law  they  substitute  themselves  for  the  judicial 
power  ;  the  maxim,  cedunt  ai-ma  toga,  was  never 
more  memorably  reversed.  Since  the  23d  of 
June,  epaulets  reign  and  govern  at  Paris  and 
throughout  France  ;  it  is  worse  than  during  the 
imperial  regime;  we  had  then  a  military  chief,  but 
the  authorities  and  administration  were  more  civil 
than  military.  To  the  present  distribution  and 
cast  of  power,  and  extension  of  the  military  forces 
there  is  wanting  only  a  Cromwell  to  take  advan- 
tage of  circumstances  to  render  the  present  organ- 
ization definitive,  and  usurp  the  whole  national^ 
sovereignty  and  potency."  Monsieur  Cabet,  in' 
his  Populaire  of  the  23d  inst.,  breaks  out  more 
censoriously  and  boldly.  "  Martial  law  is  the 
rule  of  the  sabre ;  the   domination  of  sheer  force 
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and  conquest ;  it  is  despotism  for  some,  and  sla- 
Tery  fur  others ;  it  is  the  suspension  of  law  and 
civilization  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  and  humiliation  for 
France.  What  outcries  everybody  raised  against 
Louis  Philippe's  martial  law !  and  it  is  the  re- 
public which,  four  months  after  its  birth*,  prolongs 
this  law,  though  insurrection  be  quelled,  to  defend 
republicans  against  republicans.  Oh,  Cavaignac  ! 
Cavaignac  !  why  are  you  not  here  to  speak  to  your 
brother?"  The  general's  defunct  brother  was  a 
supreme  radical.  Though  these  two  journals  ex- 
claim and  rail  against  the  militar)  spirit  and  com- 
plexion of  the  government  and  martial  law,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  the  substantial  and  moderate 
classes  dread  the  removal  of  them,  and  deprecate 
any  change  for  the  present.  Regimentals  and 
summary  justice  are,  indeed,  entirely  in  the  as- 
cendant, everywhere,  over  the  blouse  uniform  and 
terrorism,  and  infinitely  preferred  I 


quite  satisfactory.  He  was  no  longer  the  biting 
and  spirituel  journalist  whom  we  have  so  often  ad- 
mired, and  whose  parliamentary  sketches  disturbed 
the  pillows  of  the  old  ministerial  deputies  :  let  him 
not,  however,  forget  his  leading  articles." 

On  the  same  day,  a  report  came  from  the  com- 
mittee on  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  election,  in 
Corsica,  to  the  assembly  :  it  suggested  a  postpone- 
ment of  decision.  But  the  president  read  aloud 
a  letter  from  the  prince,  resigning^ the  seat.  The 
resignation  pleased  the  auditory  by  its  modest  and 
patriotic  tenor.     He  says — 

Without  renouncing  the  honor  of  being  one  day 
representative  of  the  people,  I  think  I  ought  to  wait 
to  return  to  my  country  until  my  presence  in  France 
cannot  in  any  manner  serve  as  a  pretext  to  the  en- 
emies of  the  republic.  I  trust  that  my  disinterest- 
edness will  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  patriotism. 
I  wish  then  that  they  who  accuse  me  of  ambition 
may  be  convinced  of  their  error. 


Paris,  26lh  July,  1848. 
M.  Marrast,  the  ex-mayor  and  newly  elected 
president  of  the  assembly,  is  to  report  the  com- 
mittee's constitution,  and  explain  why  a  senate 
was  excluded.  He  is  the  fourth  speaker  of  the 
assembly  in  two  and  a  half  months.  He  took  the 
chair,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  Mon- 
day. He  has  in  his  pocket  (the  world  affirms)  his 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London. 
When  editor  of  the  National,  he  granted  no  quar- 
ters to  the  British  government.  It  might  be  im- 
agined repugnant  to  the  comity  of  governments  to 
send  to  Lord  Palmerston  one  whose  vials 'of  wrath 
were  so  often  emptied  on  his  lordship  in  particular. 
The  National  contrived  an  apotheosis  for  another. 
Domes — for  eight  years  a  colleague  of  Marrast  in 
the  editorship — and  the  latter  embalmed,  in  his 
address,  the  defunct  Domes,  who  died  of  the  ir- 
ritation of  a  wound,  comparatively  slight,  which 
he  received  in  endeavoring  to  parley  with  the  in- 
surgents at  one  of  the  barricades.  The  president 
described  him  "  at  once  austere  and  mild,  devoted 
as  friendship,  intrepid  as  courage,  and  inflexible 
as  principle."  This  smacks  of  Lamartine's  man- 
nerism. 

The  National  could  not  fail  to  laud  the  head  of 
its  dynasty,  thus — "  M.  Marrast,  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  illness,  presided  over  the  assembly  on  the 
23d,  for  the  first  time.  In  the  outset,  let  us  be 
permitted  to  say,  M.  Marrast  possesses  precious 
qualifications  ;  his  keen  and  vivacious  intelligence, 
his  experience  in  parliamentary  discussions,  will 
exert  a  salutary  influence.  Unless  his  physical 
powers  should  prove  inadequate,  he  will  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  honorable  confidence  which 
•  the  assembly  has  manifested,"  &c.  But  Lamar- 
tine's  organ,  Le  Bien  Public,  rather  quizzes  the 
chief: — "  M.  Armand  Marrast  is  a  charming  presi- 
dent. He  installed  himself  in  the  chair  with  a 
grace  quite  Athenian.  He  assumed  at  once  the  air 
and  tone  of  command  ;  he  spoke  to  the  officers  of 
the  house  like  a  Napoleon  to  his  aids.  In  a  word, 
the  debut  of  the  ex-editor  of  the  National  was 


The  Union  (a  leading  legitimist  paper)  has 
this  paragraph  : — "  We  copied  M.  Bonaparte's 
letter  from  the  original.  It  is  laden  with  erasures. 
He  wrote  ambition  with  an  e ;  and  a  stenographer 
remarked — '  You  must  now  be  satisfied  that  he 
does  not  know  what  ambition  is.'  Let  us  add  that 
the  word  had  been  forgotten.  It  was  interlined.'" 
The  National  perseveres  in  handling  the  prince 
with  severity  and  sarcasm  : — "  The  assembly  re- 
ceived his  resignation  with  as  much  indifference  as 
it  would  have  decided  his  admission.  He  was, 
indeed,  only  a  pretext,  and  how  long  does  a  pre- 
text endure  ?  Less  time  than  is  required  to  come 
from  London  to  fall  at  Boulogne."  The  National 
being  supreme  when  the  cry  of  Vive  Napoleon  was 
raised  last  month,  felt  particularly  jealous  of  the 
Louis'  aspirations,  and  has  not  forgiven  him. 

The  minister  of  finance  announced,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  that  he  had  accomplished  an  amicable 
bargain  for  the  Lyons  railroad  to  Paris,  with  the 
company — subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  assem- 
bly. This  will  be  accorded.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  all  the  railroad  companies  will,  before 
six  months  have  elapsed,  solicit  the  government  to 
do  the  same  with  them.  The  stocks  of  all  have 
somewhat  advanced  in  consequence.  The  minister 
had,  on  Saturday,  revealed  the  awful  necessities 
of  the  treasury — a  deficit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  francs  (250  millions) — to  be  supplied 
by  the  1st  of  January  next.  All  the  sources  of 
regular  revenue  were  sadly  diminished.  He  now 
communicated  his  device  and  arrangement  for  a 
loan,  of  which  the  minimum  is  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions.  He  borrows  from  the  con- 
tractors (chiefly  bankers)  for  the  last  loan  of  the 
Orleans  monarchy,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
which  the  revolution  of  February  disabled  them 
from  paying  according  to  the  stipulations ;  or  it 
aflforded  them  a  pretext  for  non-compliance.  They 
had  deposited  an  earnest  of  nearly  twenty  millions, 
which  the  minister  could  treat  as  forfeited  ;  but  he 
surrenders  it  to  them,  and  creates  for  them  thirteen 
millions  (stocks)  at  five  per  cent.,  at  the  rate  of 
75  francs  5  sous,  for  which  he  will  receive  from 
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them  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions. 
They  are  to  pay  in  monthly  instalments.  A 
member  remarked  that,  with  the  surrender  of  the 
earnest  of  twenty  millions,  and  of  six  months'  in- 
terest thereon,  the  rate  would  be  as  low  as  66. 
The  minister  is  a  practical  man,  an  honest  fellow, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  translate  for  you  his 
reply  as  reported  in  the  Moniteur  : — "  The  nego- 
tiation I  adopted  was  'the  only  feasible  one  of  any 
promise.  We  were  told  that  we  might  do  some- 
thing in  England.  President  Cavaignac,  as  well 
as  myself,  attempted  it.  We  ascertained  that  the 
overtures  made  to  us  were  not  substantial,  not  ac- 
ceptable ;  that  we  should  expose — all  in  vain — 
French  credit  to  a  miscarriage.  Moreover,  I  must 
confess  to.  yon  that  t]xe.  offers  were  not  at  all  se- 
ducti^ye,— -pot  ip  the  least— not  in  the  least;  and, 
even  at  the  rates  mentioned,  success  was  quite 
doubtful.  We  abandoned  that  scheme  ;  and,  even 
if  we  could  have  succeeded,  we  would  have  ab- 
stained, because  we  thought  that,  above  all,  France 
ought  to  show  that  she  had  faith  in  herself.  The 
loan  was,  then,  to  be  achieved  in  France  ;  it  was 
her  duty  to  evince  that  she  did  not  fear  to  lend  to 
the  republic.  This  being  done,  credit  may  revive 
everywhere  for  us  ;  meanwhile,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  some  credit.  But,  if  we  had  appealed  to 
French  capitalists  generally,  there  was  little  chance 
of  success,  or  danger  of  failure,  in  an  extreme 
emergency.  No  new  company  could  be  formed 
to  lend  us  cash ;  none  would  have  been  able  to 
make  us  a  bid  ;  and,  if  the  case  had  been  different, 
the  terms  would  have  been  harder  than  those  we 
have  accepted.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  old  lenders.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
real  rate  is  below  75  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  65  francs  25 
centimes.  That  was  the  best  that  could  be  done." 
He  candidly  avowed,  also,  that  a  further  loan — 
further  creations  of  stock — would,  perhaps,  be 
necessary.  The  government  reserved  the  power 
to  propose  them.  The  assembly  must  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  it  must  take  care  not  to  incur  new  neces- 
sities of  expenditure,  or  to  vote  appropriations, 
without  being  sure  that  the  means  were  attainable 
by  the  treasury  department.     The  bill  passed. 

The  National  deals  kindly  with  the  contractors, 
but  these  are  the  same  men  whom  it  used  to  de- 
nounce on  every  occasion  as  loup-cerviers — wolves, 
vultures,  cormorants.  In  some  of  the  journals,  the 
minister  is  twitted  with  having  been  influenced  by 
esprit  de  corps  in  favor  of  his  brother  bankers. 
They  will  soon  pass  off  the  stock.  The  average 
exchange  quotation  of  the  five  per  cents  is  seventy- 
seven.  Stock  juggling  and  jobbing  is  at  least  as 
well  understood  here  as  in  any  other  market. 
New  emissions  would  bring  down  the  quotations. 
The  floating  debt  is  now,  however,  reduced  to 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs,  not  liable  to  im- 
mediate demand.  Our  revolutionary  writers  and 
spouters  urge  French  intervention  in  Italy,  and 
even  in  the  Danubian  principalities  where  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turks  united  are  throwing  down  a  card- 
republic  of  which  the  constitution  was  framed  in 
Paris.     The  Austrians  are  represented  to  be  ear- 


nest for  the  reconquest  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and 
would  fight  the  French  rather  than  yield  the 
Venetian,  if  any.  War  is  the  worst  danger  for 
the  French  finances.  The  present  loan  would  not 
be  paid  up.  No  foreign  booty  is  now  accessible, 
as  it  was  for  the  old  revolution  and  for  Napoleon. 

Nearly  all  the  French  cities  and  townships  are 
petitioning  the  assembly  for  license  to  increase 
their  local  taxation.  You  must  annex  the  view, 
which  I  send  you,  of  the  last  French  custom-house 
returns — translated  from  the  Constitutionnel.  Fis- 
cal expedients  are  multiplied  to  stimulate  exporta- 
tion, and  create  internal  demand.  Postal  reform 
is  to  be  tried.  Peace  abroad,  and  political  and 
social  order  at  home,  are  the  only  efficacious  reme- 
dies for  the  portentous  ills  and  perils  which  France 
has  inflicted  on  herself.  The  minister  of  finance 
imputes  the  deficiencies  and  difficulties  of  his  de- 
partment to  malversation  and  waste  under  the 
Orleans  dynasty ;  but  courtesy  and  fraternity 
obliged  him  to  spare  his  predecessors  since  Feb- 
ruary, and  to  pretermit  the  fact  that  the  dynasty 
of  the  National  and  its  proteges,  in  seizing  all 
power  and  place,  thought  only  of  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing the  spoil,  instead  of  addressing  themselves 
to  the  rectification  of  the  abuses  of  the  antecedent 
rule. 

The  municipal  elections,  by  universal  suffrage, 
are  soon  to  be  held  throughout  the  interior  ;  those 
of  the  capital  are  postponed  for  particular  regula- 
tion. It  is  feared  that  the  people  will  not  repair 
to  the  polls,  though  every  topic  of  exhortation  be 
exhausted  by  the  conservative  republicans  and  the 
legitimists,  who  seek  to  raise  a  force  of  sound  pro- 
vincial authority,  as  a  check  to  Paris  and  a  control 
for  the  general  political  elections  when  these  may 
next  occur.  "  Our  experiment  of  a  republic,  and 
new  correspondent  institutions  and  manners,"  say 
they,  "  is  only  beginning.  The  cannon  of  June 
beat  down  the  insurrection — you  know  at  what 
cost — but  it  did  not  solve  the  problem,  political 
and  social,  which  was  raised  in  February.  We 
must  put  the  lovers  of  order  and  true  liberty  in  the 
legal  posts  that  defend  society  ;  the  municipalities, 
well  filled,  on  the  whole  circumference,  and  in  the 
centres  of  the  interior,  may  render  impossible  the 
final  triumph  of  anarchy.  Let  us  demand  pro- 
vincial franchises  from  the  assembly — for  the  weal 
of  all  France,  and  for  the  security  of  Paris  herself. 
She  cannot  be  safe  from  anarchical  coup  de  mains 
until  the  demagogues  see  that  France  is  not  to  be 
captured  in  the  capital." 


I 


Paris,  27  July,  1848. 
We  enjoy  temperate  and  beautiful  weather. 
The  earth  teems  with  food.  Providence  is  un- 
usually bountiful ;  man  remains  perverse.  Europe, 
bewildered,  distressed,  divided,  impoverished,  is 
in  mighty  transition — to  what,  no  one  can  tell. 
French  readers  lend  all  attention  to  the  intelligence 
from  Ireland.  It  is  universally  predicted  that  in- 
surrection must  fail,  and  aggravate  every  grief. 
The  Constitutionnel  observes — 
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It  may  be  said  that  never  any  insurrection  had 
less  chance  of  success.  England  is  tranquil,  her 
government  can  dispose  freely  of  all  her  forces,  and 
one  half  of  the  Irish  population  is  ready  to  fall  on 
the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  deplore  too  much 
the  folly  of  a  set  of  madmen  who,  without  any 
result  being  possible,  and  notwiihslanding  the  dis- 
avowal of  nearly  the  whole  population,  want  to 
throw  their  country  into  civil  war.  Every  one  un- 
derstands that  an  insurrection  cannot  but  lead  to 
the  extermination  of  those  who  may  take  part  in  it, 
and  that  it  will  cause  Ireland  to  lose  a  part  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  O'Connell ,  in  obliging  the  English 
government  to  replace  Ireland  under  military  rule. 
England  has  already  made  immense  sacrifices  dur- 
inor  the  last  three  years  in  favor  of  Ireland  ;  the 
English  ministry  was  ready  to  impose  on  the  par- 
liament new  sacrifices,  and  had  entered  frankly  on 
the  path  of  reparation.  The  senseless  agitation  of 
Messrs.  Meagher  and  O'Brien  has  come  and  par- 
alyzed the  good  intentions  of  the  ministry,  and  ag- 
gravated the  evils  of  Ireland.  The  country  of 
O'Connell  will  soon  learn  by  cruel  experience  all 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  she  has  had  in  the 
great  man  for  whom  young  Ireland  is  preparing 
such  bloody  funeral  obsequies. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  suppressed  the  insur- 
rection in  Calabria  ;  he  protests  against  the  elec- 
tion of  a  king  of  Sicily,  and  is  said  to  be  preparing 
an  expedition  against  the  island,  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men.  British  and  French  squad- 
rons are  before  Palermo.  Amsterdam  has  been 
threatened  with  emeutes,  and  Holland  groans  under 
increasing  taxation.  The  German  national  assem- 
bly, at  Frankfort,  having  decreed  the  separation 
of  Limburg  from  Holland,  his  Dutch  majesty  pro- 
tests, and  establishes  martial  law  at  Maestricht, 
with  a  view  to  defence,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
ferment  in  the  whole  province.  There  are  no 
definite  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  in  northern 
Italy,  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  po- 
litical horizon  of  Rome  was  overcast ;  the  pope 
struggling  with  the  war  party,  and  the  liberalism 
that  would  deprive  the  holy  see  of  its  temporal 
dominion.  General  Oudinot  has  left  Paris  for  his 
army  of  the  Alps,  but  not  to  pass  the  mountains 
with  a  force  recently  much  diminished.  A  com- 
putation, seemingly  exact,  exhibits  an  annual  total 
expenditure  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  for 
the  military  establishment  of  France,  including  the 
national  guards  and  other  armed  corps  of  every 
-description.  The  direct  taxes  yield,  for  this  year, 
only  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions. 

The  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly,  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  are  fraught  with  inter- 
est :  the  comprehensive  bill  of  restraints  on  clubs 
was  the  main  subject.  When  the  committee's  re- 
porter suggested  that  it  might  have  consisted  of  a 
single  line— "All  clubs  (political)  are  prohibited," 
a  chorus  sounded  from  the  floor—"  Tf^t  's  what  ive 
want.''  The  mountain  struggled  fiercely  against 
the  bill:  so  many  amendments  were  offered  in 
both  sittings,  that  it  has  been  twice  referred  back 
to 'the  committee.  It  will  pass  this  afternoon,  by 
a  large  and  determined  majority.  Secret  societies 
are  utterly  proscribed,  under  severe  penalties.  Let 
me  quote  two  passages  of  the  debate  for  you  : 


The   Minister   of  the   Interior. — We  are  quite 
willing  to  allow  the  clubs  to  freely  discuss  all  the 


acts  of  the  government ;  we  allow  them  to  meet 
when  they  please,  on  condition  of  complying  with 
very  easy  conditions,  but  we  will  not  allow  them 
to  act  in  that  way  in  which  they  are  almost 
certain  to  be  dangerous.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  by 
their  acting  together  for  evil  purposes  that  the  clubs 
are  objectionable.  We  all  here,  in  this  very  hall, 
have  beheld  an  example  of  what  the  clubs  can  do 
when  acting  under  one  influence.  (Loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear.)  We  admit  every  kind  of  fair  discus- 
sion, but  we  will  not  allow  a  government  to  exist 
within  a  government  (cheers ;)  we  will  not  permit 
the  right  of  meeting  to  degenerate  into  license. 
(Renewed  cheers.)  All  citizens  may  discuss  their 
affairs,  private  or  public,  and  may  draw  up  and  pre- 
sent petitions,  but  we  cannot  permit  communica- 
tions to  take  place  between  clubs  which  may  lead 
to  danger.  Hence  the  government  is  fully  deter- 
mined to  insist  on  the  present  article.  (Loud  ap- 
probation.) 

Dupin,  senior. — When  every  citizeais  permitted 
to  enter  into  a  society  called  a  club,  and  when  no 
other  limit  is  opposed  to  their  proceedings  than  that 
they  shall  not  attack  the  state  and  public  morality, 
certainly  that  must  be  considered  as  much  freedom 
as  any  one  can  desire.  When  the  idea  is  to  form 
a  club,  a  declaration  must  be  made.  Wberrit  is  to 
form  a  secret  society,  which  will  explatn  the  rea- 
son of  its  existence,  an  authorization  is  necessary. 
Do  not,  gentlemen,  allow  a  crevice  to  exist  in  the 
law  through  which  secret  societies  may  pass ;  for 
they  will  then  exist  under  the  shelter  of  a  falsehood, 
and  secret  societies  will  not  cease  for  want  of  lying. 
A  republican  government  is  more  exposed  than  any 
other  to  secret  societies ;  those  who  have  founded 
this  government  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
attacked  and  overthrown  by  the  very  same  means 
they  themselves  adopted  to  effect  their  purpose. 
(General  laughter.) 

M.  Thiers  has  submitted  his  report  from  the 
committee  on  Proudhon's  proposition  to  extort  from 
all  proprietors  a  third  of  their  revenues.  The  su- 
perior statesman  has  exploded  socialism  in  this 
manifesto,  which  occupies  nearly  six  and  a  half 
columns  of  the  largest  journal.  It  was  heard  by 
the  assembly  with  greedy  ear,  and  fervidly  ap- 
proved. Cavaignac  emphatically  expressed  his 
concurrence  and  thanks.  The  Bank  of  France, 
lends  ten  millions  of  francs  to  the  municipal 
administration  of  Paris.  Stocks  declined  yester- 
day— the  five  per  cents  to  72h  ;  exchequer-bills 
were  negotiated  at  18  per  cent,  discount.  Money 
scarce  ;  much  specie  still  hoarded  ;  some  revival  of 
business.  The  octroi  on  meat  is  restored,  to  give 
six  millions  of  francs  to  the  city-chest. 
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I^ROSPECTUS. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  hy  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blachcood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  jE.r(tm.mer,  the' judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Z?rt7a/?77ia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  Tail's,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Puvch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 
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now  becomes  every  mlelligent  American  to  be  intormea 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  : 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Licino-  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensahle  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishinsf  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetit* 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotping  the  icheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  i2.i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendecf  to.  f[^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for 

Nine      "        "        .         . 

Twelve "       "        .        . 


.  $20  00 
.  S40  00 
.    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12Uents  ;  and  it  mav 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.     As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 

?attern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
olumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements^ 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissioi 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselve 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  thii 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livini 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comet 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  char£;ed  with  more  than  newspapei 
postage,  (li  cts.)     We  addf  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  new.spaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  it 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,thfl 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  oi 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  'shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  ii 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 
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r\      II  .u    T.    •  J-    1  T         11      .  J  .    1-  Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 

^  Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devo  ed  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  niost  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
tae  utmost  exnansion  of  the  present  age.         
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From  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 
Niccolb  de'  Lapi,  ovvero  I  Pal/eschi,  ed  i  Piagnoni, 
di  Massimo  D'Az^glio.     Parigi :  Baudry,  Libra- 
ria  Earopea.     1841. 

We  are  surprised  that  more  of  the  recent  Italian 
novels  have  not  been  translated.  Independent  of 
their  intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  fiction,  they  are 
interesting  as  a  development  of  the  Italian  mind,  in 
its  political  as  we'u  as  its  literary  character.  They 
all,  more  or  less,  belong  to  the  movement;  the  work 
which  is  at  the  head  of  our  article  peculiarly  so ; 
but  all  have  the  same  political  bearing.  There 
runs  through  all  the  same  bitter  hatred  of  irrespon- 
sible authority,  the  same  keen  and  indignant  per- 
ception of  the  misery  and  injustice  of  exclusive 
privileges,  the  same  scorn  and  loathing  of  the  min- 
gled profligacy  and  meanness  of  a  heartless  and 
unprincipled  aristocracy.  It  is  true  that  the  pic- 
ture is  occasionally  brightened  by  dazzling  gleams 
of  chivalrous  and  heroic  virtue ;  and  that  real  ex- 
cellence "in  high  places"  is  brought  out  now  and 
then  with  a  strength  of  relief  which  redeems  it  from 
the  charge  of  palpable  unfairness.  Still  the  abiding 
interest,  the  staple,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  and 
good  qualities  portrayed,  rests  with  the  people;  not 
a  base  and  ferocious  mob,  who,  having  nothing  to 
lose,  have  nothing  to  respect ;  but  the  people,  that 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  well-disciplined  class,  with 
whom,  perhaps,  in  all  communities,  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  right  feeling  and  conscientious  action  is 
to  be  found. 

But,  while  these  interesting  works  are  clearly 
the  productions  of  men  who  desire,  and  would 
eflfect,  such  a  change  in  political  institutions,  as 
might  bestow  on  all  classes  of  the  community  the 
blessing  of  equal  laws,  and  call  to  the  counsels  of 
government  the  wise  and  intellectual  of  a  class  kept 
hitherto  in  the  background,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
of  the  godless  spirit  which  has  wofully  distinguished 
the  works  of  most  reformers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Instead  of  openly  attacking,  or  secretly 
undermining  revelation,  they  hold  it  up  to  our 
view  boldly  and  unflinchingly.  And,  with  the 
writers  in  question,  religion  is  not  a  poetical  ab- 
straction of  modern  times,  made  to  round  a  period 
or  deepen  the  pathos  of  a  scene  of  distress,  but  a 
positive  system  of  belief,  resting  on  divine  revela- 
tion and  authoritative  teaching,  and  exhibited  in 
conscientious  action,  the  source  of  all  true  dignity 
and  all  successful  self-discipline.  By  minds  thus 
constituted,  the  abuses  of  religion  are  never  identi- 
fied with  religion  itself.  Alexander  VI.  may  wear 
the  tiara,  and  Caesar  Borgia  may  be  a  bishop  ;  but 
the  religion  of  Christ  crucified  goes  calmly  and 
jmajestically  on,  triumphs  in  its  genuine  servants 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  sheds  a  mild  and 
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steady  light  upon  the  dungeon  and  the  stake,  the 
chamber  of  torture  and  the  bed  of  death.  This 
characteristic  of  deep  reverence,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  Church,  with  whose  acknowledged  dogmata 
(^.  e.  teaching)  it  is  in  the  strictest  accordance,  is  a 
singular  feature  in  the  present  day.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  identify  the  spirit  of  the  works  in  question 
with  that  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  who  now  sits  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  aims  at  uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  character  of  a  bold  modern  reformer, 
with  that  of  the  uncompromising  head  of  the  church. 

And  yet  of  these  compositions,  in  spite  of  theii 
apparent  adaptation  to  recent  events  and  existing 
feelings,  two  only  have  been  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  English  reader;  "The  Betrothed,"  and 
"Marco  Visconti."  Of  these  two  works,  "The 
Betrothed,"  which  has  been  long  translated,  needs 
no  notice  or  eulogy  from  us.  Few  books  have  been 
more  generally  read,  or  are  better  known.  The 
deeply  reverential  spirit  which  breathes  throughout, 
together  with  its  touching  pictures  of  human  ten- 
derness, will  stamp  it  forever  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  think  and  feel.  It  came  upon  us  at  first  with 
surprise.  From  among  the  brilliant  and  sparkling 
literature  of  Italy,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  gem 
of  darker  hue,  but  of  more  sterling  worth,  which 
should  reflect  the  depths  of  human  thought  and 
passion,  and  combine  with  the  lighter  graces  of 
fancy  the  sterner  qualities  of  truth.  We  were 
compelled  to  own  that  Scott  was  mastered  in  his 
proper  domain  by  a  writer  who  superadded  to  his 
development  of  character  and  power  of  description, 
a  more  earnest  purpose,  and  a  more  beneficial  effect. 
Perhaps,  in  spite  of  Manzoni's  well-known  liberal- 
ism, there  is  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  movement  in 
the  "Promessi  Sposi"  than  in  the  other  historical 
romances  to  which  we  refer.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  earlier  period  at  which  it  was  written, 
when  the  spirit  which  is  now  abroad  in  Italy  was 
comparatively  new,  and  the  fire  was  mouldering, 
rather  than  kindled  into  a  blaze. 

Though  "  The  Betrothed"  reminds  us  of  Waitei 
Scott,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  necessarily  im- 
plies that  Manzoni  must  have  read  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Not  so  "  Marco  Visconti."  It  is  a  very 
amusing  production,  in  parts  even  powerful ;  but  it 
cannot  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  and  most 
striking  scenes  derive  their  origin  from  "  The  An- 
tiquary." The  Count  and  Bice  are  clearly  dupli- 
cates of  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour ;  the  storm 
on  the  lake,  by  which  the  father  and  daughter  of 
the  Italian  novel  are  in  jeopardy,  is  a  palpable  imi- 
tation of  the  advancing  tide,  by  which  those  of  the 
English  novel  are  suddenly  surrounded.  Even  the 
escape  is  closely  copied ;  while  the  death  of  Ari- 
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gazzo,  and  the  scenes  which  follow,  bring  us  back 
to  Steenie  Mucklebacket  and  his  bereaved  father 
with  a  resemblance  all  but  identical.  Still  the 
work  is  well  worth  translation,  and  we  are  glad 
that  it  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  mere 
English  reader.  We  do,  however,  wonder  that  it 
should  have  been  selected  in  preference  to  either 
of  the  romances  of  D'Azeglio,  which,  within  these 
few  years,  have  found  their  way  into  this  country. 
It  contains  an  interesting  story,  full  of  stirring 
events  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  it  has  neither 
the  deep  pathos  of  "  Ettore  Fieramosca,"  nor  the 
moral  grandeur  of  "  Niccol6  de'  Lapi."  We 
speak,  of  course,  only  by  comparison.  In  "  Marco 
Visconti,"  as  in  all  the  Italian  novels,  there  is  a 
high  and  healthful  tone  of  Christian  principle.  The 
true  destiny  of  man  is  never  forgotten.  Worldly 
success  is  never  made  the  criterion  of  human  con- 
duct, or  the  reward  of  moral  excellence.  What  is 
called  "  poetical  justice"  is  nobly  disregarded. 
"The  wish,"  says  Grossi  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  "to  see  every  one  rewarded  in  this  world, 
according  to  what  we  consider  his  merits,  is  impa- 
tience, folly,  and  worse  than  presumption.  It  is 
as  if  we  supposed  ourselves  to  have  more  discern- 
ment than  He  who  gave  us  our  reason  ;  it  is  as  if 
we  forgot  that  the  debts  are  contracted  in  this 
world,  but  that  they  are  settled  in  another." 

We  have  said  that  the  Italian  novels  belong  to 
the  movement,  and  '*  Niccolo  de'  Lapi"  in  particu- 
lar. D'Azeglio  himself,  like  his  father-in-law 
Manzoni,  is  a  reformer.  He  is  a  politician  as  well 
as  an  author.  Himself  a  noble,  brother  of  the 
benevolent  Marchese  D'Azeglio,  who  devotes  him- 
self at  Turin  with  such  exemplary  kindness  to 
its  infant  schools,  the  Marchese  Massimo,  though 
undistinguished  in  outward  circumstances  from  the 
crowd  of  tilled  persons  who  in  Lucca  wear  away 
their  lives  in  idleness  and  obscurity,  has  marked 
out  for  himself  a  path  both  of  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. He  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  patriot- 
ism, and  is  active  in  schemes  of  benevolence  ;  and, 
while  he  seeks  in  literature  the  development  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  he  cultivates,  it  may  be  for  his 
subsistence,  one  of  those  fine  arts  of  which,  as 
a  richer  man,  he  might  have  been  the  munificent 
patron.  He  paints  with  much  assiduity  and  no 
inconsiderable  success.  This  is  probably  his  pro- 
fession. From  his  literary  productions,  however 
popular  and  widely  circulated,  he  cannot  have  de- 
rived much  pecuniary  advantage.  Owing  to  the 
defective  laws  of  copyright,  authors  in  Italy  have 
hitherto  received  no  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  labors.  Manzoni  was  paid  but  a  small  sum 
for  his  "  Promessi  Sposi,"  and  that  only  as  an  un- 
expected compliment.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  stipulation.  But  one  feels  that 
Massimo  D'Azeglio  writes  and  publishes  from  a 
higher  and  nobler  motive  than  that  of  emolument. 
The  thirst  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
burns  in  every  Italian  bosom  in  the  present  day, 
is  kindled  in  his  own.  Either  as  a  political  pam- 
phleteer, or  an  historical  novelist,  one  can  conceive 
his  object  to  be,  not  to  get  money,  but  to  do  good 


— to  communicate  to  others  a  portion  of  the  noble 
enthusiasm  which  thrills  within  him.  He  writes 
liberare  animam  suam.  And  D'Azeglio  must  not 
be  classed  with  such  men  as  Mazzini  or  Guerrazzi. 
He  does  not  "  write  a  book  from  sheer  impossibil- 
ity of  fighting  a  battle."  He  belongs  to  that 
class  of  men  in  Italy  who  trust  to  the  ascendency 
of  moral  force.  He  is  the  apostle  of  those  who 
disclaim  all  violence  of  opposition,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  moderation  and  forbearance.  These 
views  are  detailed  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Present  Movement  in  Italy,"  a  translation  of  which 
was  published  in  1847  by  Fortunate  Prandi. 

In  order  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
D'Azeglio  as  a  novelist,  we  choose  "  Niccolo  de' 
Lapi,"  in  preference  to  "  Ettore  Fieramosca,"  be- 
cause there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  character 
of  the  hero,  which  fills  us  with  admiration  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception.  "  Ettore  Fieramos- 
ca" is,  perhaps,  altogether  the  more  interesting 
romance.  It  reminds  us,  though  without  the 
slightest  approach  to  plagiarism,  of  "  Kenilworth." 
There  is  the  same  external  display  of  festal  pomp 
and  chivalric  magnificence,  with  the  same  deep 
under-current  of  guilt  and  suffering.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  the  visible  and  ostensible  of  human  life 
more  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  hidden  and  un- 
seen. The  march  of  political  events  goes  majes- 
tically on,  battles  are  fought  and  victories  gained, 
the  tournament  is  thronged  with  its  eager  combat- 
ants, and  the  banquet  crowded  with  its  glittering 
guests,  while  feelings  are  crushed  and  hearts  are 
breaking.  The  style  of  composition  is  of  the^ 
very  first  order.  "  The  story  is  written  in  very] 
choice  Italian."  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  somei 
of  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  They] 
seem  bathed  in  the  clear  light  of  an  Italian  sky,] 
as  it  shines  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean.  The  characters,  whether  histori- 
cal or  fictitious,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 
The  magnificent  Gonzalvo,  the  noble  A^ittoria  Co- 
lonna,  the  bold  and  reckless  Fanfulla,  the  high- 
minded  and  chivalrous  Ettore,  stand  out  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  cruel  and  unshrinking  "  Duke" 
and  his  base  agent,  the  unscrupulous  Michele. 
The  sweet  and  touching  portrait  of  the  heroine, 
in  particular,  is  painted  with  the  finest  perception 
of  grace  and  beauty.  The  story  is,  perhaps,  too 
harrowing.  The  fate  of  the  hapless  Genevra, 
once  so  nearly  escaped,  and  then  so  awfully  con- 
summated, is  even  revolting.  The  villany  of  Cae- 
sar Borgia  should  not  have  been  all  successful. 
Genevra  should  have  died  unstained  even  by  vio- 
lence. But  her  death  is  the  triumph  of  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  heavenly  over  the  earthly  and  car- 
nal. It  is  a  noble  display  of  Christian  eloquence. 
D'Azeglio  has  lavished  upon  it  all  that  is  pure  and 
tender  in  human  feeling,  and  all  that  is  holy  and 
self-denying  in  religious  principle.  One  almost 
shrinks  from  the  severity  of  his  aim.  Few  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  even  of  the  severer  class,  would 
have  suffered  Genevra  to  die  in  ignorance  of  her 
lover's  constancy,  though  to  give  her  the  sublime 
merit   of   resigning    him  to    her    supposed   rival. 
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There  are  some  slight  defects  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story.  Characters  which  excite  both  interest 
and  curiosity  are  sometimes  strangely  introduced, 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  disappointing  botli ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  mysterious  female,  who  is  the 
companion  of  Genevra.  But  altogether  the  effect 
of  the  work  is  most  powerful.  The  wonderful 
spirit  with  which  the  celebrated  combat,  so  flatter- 
ing to  Italian  recollections,  '*  the  challenge  of  Bar- 
letta,"  is  described,  as  well  as  the  touching  scenes 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it,  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  anything  that  can  be  found 
either  in  history  or  fiction  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  is  not  only  salutary 
but  soothing.  As  far  as  this  world  is  concerned 
all  indeed  is  gloom  ;  we  mourn  over  blasted  hopes 
and  bruised  affections,  and  see,  amidst  the  triumph 
of  atrocious  guilt,  that  the  doom  of  the  gentle  and 
the  good  is  to  suffer  and  to  die.  But  there  is  a 
different  aspect  of  things,  and  it  is  given  by  a  few 
bold  and  graphic  touches.  The  secrets  of  the 
prison-house  are  laid  open,  and  the  punishment  of 
successful  guilt  revealed.  "  Then  understood  I 
the  end  of  these  things."  He  who  would  know 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  be  wicked,  might 
have  his  doubts  resolved  by  a  glance  at  the  secret 
horrors  of  Cajsar  Borgia. 

"  Niccol6  de'  Lapi ;  or,  The  Palleschi  and  the 
Piagnoni,"  treats  of  that  epoch  so  honorable  to 
the  Italian  name,  but  so  terrible  to  the  city  of 
Florence,  during  which  the  republic  defended  it- 
self alone  against  the  arms  of  Clement  VII.  and 
Charles  V.  D'Azeglio  is  not  the  first  who  has 
written,  and  with  great  success,  upon  this  most 
interesting  subject.  Not  to  mention  the  historian 
Varchi,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  an  actor  in 
the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  who  has  writ- 
ten the  whole  account  of  the  siege  with  minute- 
ness and  regularity,  the  "Assedio  di  Firenze,"  by 
Guerrazzi,  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity.  But  D'Azeglio  did  not  shrink  from 
the  competition.  His  object,  in  fact,  was  rather 
to  portray  the  passions  which  agitated  the  people 
than  to  detail  the  events  of  the  time.  In  this  he 
differs  from  Guerrazzi.  With  D'Azeglio  the  ro- 
mantic element  predominates  over  the  historical. 
He  does  not,  like  the  writer  who  preceded  him, 
consider  private  vicissitudes  as  a  mere  episode,  and 
•public  interests  the  subject  matter.  His  object  is 
the  inner  rather  than  the  outer  life.  He  paints  in 
glowing  colors,  not  only  the  valor,  the  constancy, 
the  fortitude,  the  daring  of  those  devoted  men, 
who  rallied  round  the  banner  of  freedom,  but  the 
social  qualities  which  ennobled  while  they  softened 
the  sternness  of  their  iron  nature.  He  shows  us 
the  citizens  of  Florence  in  the  capacity  of  fathers, 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  as  they  returned  in 
the  evening  of  a  tempestuous  day  to  the  shelter  of 
the  domestic  roof;  when,  having  laid  aside  the 
implements  of  war,  they  sought  a  momentary  rest 
from  the  cares  and  labors  which  pressed  upon  them 
fifom  without,  and  in  the  fantwliar  intercourse  of  the 
family  gained  strength  to  plunge  into  new  dangers 
ftod  encounter  fresh  fatigues. 


Ihe  family  of  Niccolo  de'  Lapi  are  intended  to 
embody  the  author's  conceptions  of  those  brave 
men  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  Florence.  Nic- 
colo himself,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  an  opulent 
silk  manufacturer.  He  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Savonarola,  whose  severe  opinions  he 
adopted,  whose  memory  he  reverenced,  and  to 
whose  3shes  he  paid  that  modified  worship  offered 
by  Rome  to  the  relics  of  the  sainted  dead.  Be- 
sides his  surviving  sons,  the  rough  Averardo,  the 
joyous  Vieri,  and  the  gentle  but  spirited  Biudo,  he 
has  two  daughters ;  the  noble  and  saint-like  Lau- 
domia,  ''the  Angel  of  the  Lapi,''  and  the  gener- 
ous and  open-hearted,  but  wilful  and  petted,  Lisa. 
Upon  the  fortunes  of  these  daughters  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  story  turns.  A  certain  Lam- 
berto  forms  part  of  the  family,  whose  father,  in  the 
attack  made  by  the  enemies  of  Fra  Girolamo  on 
the  church  and  convent  of  San  Marco,  had  saved 
the  life  of  Niccolo  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 
He  discharges  his  debt  of  gratitude  by  watching 
over  the  fortunes  of  his  son,  who  is  brought  up 
from  infancy  with  his  own  children,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  humble  origin,  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  daughters.  The  character  of 
Lamberto  is  finely  conceived  and  admirably  sus- 
tained. He  is  emphatically  a  Christian  hero. 
He  is  in  fact  the  counterpart  of  Laudomia,  by 
whom  he  is  secretly  beloved,  while  he  contem- 
plates at  humble  distance  her  surpassing  excel- 
lence, and  fixes  his  affections  on  her  lighter  and 
more  worldly  sister.  The  vanity  of  Lisa  rather 
than  her  heart  is  touched  by  his  passion.  "  The 
idea  cannot  enter  into  her  head  of  marrying  a  man 
who  passes  his  life  in  measuring  brocades."  The 
consequence  is  easily  foreseen.  Lamberto  longs 
to  distinguish  himself  in  arms,  and  after  some  se- 
cret misgivings,  which  owe  their  origin  to  his 
deep  affection  for  his  simple  but  high-minded 
mother,  he  determines  to  seek  distinction  as  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  We  extract  the  description  of 
his  departure,  told  in  the  original  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  which  our  translation  will,  we  fear,  give  a 
very  inadequate  idea. 

While  preparations  were  secretly  made  of  clothes, 
arms,  and  other  things  of  which  he  stood  in  need, 
partly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly  at  that  of 
his  mother,  who  on  such  an  occasion  bestowed 
on  him  willingly  the  savings  of  many  years,  a 
word,  which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Lisa, 
strengthened  his  resolution,  and  carried  it  into  im- 
mediate effect.  He  heard  her  say  one  day,  when 
talking  to  her  brothers  of  a  relation  who  was  study- 
ing the  law,  "  Formy  part,  no  one  looks  to  me  re-- 
ally  a  man  except  on  horseback  with  a  cuirass  on  his 
breast.""  These  words  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Lam- 
berto as  if  she  had  said:  ''Now,  if  you  wish  in 
have  me,  you  know  what  to  do.'^ 

Two  days  after  this,  at  early  dawn,  the  young 
man,  clad  in  complete  armor,  knocked  at  Nunzia- 
ta's  (his  mother's)  door  to  embrace  her  and  ask  her 
blessing.  The  reader  will  easily  imagine  the  words 
and  actions  of  both  without  our  undertaking  to  de- 
scribe them  minutely.  At  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion, the  poor  old  woman  laid  her  thin  and  trem- 
blino-  hands  on  her  son's  head  as  he  knelt  before 
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her,  kissed  his  forehead,  blessed  him,  and  said,  as 
she  put  a  crucifix  of  brass  round  his  neck,  "  Never 
part  with  this,  my  son,  it  will  bring  you  good  for- 
imie" — and  Lamberto  was  gone. 

But  before  setting  forward  to  the  gate  of  San 
Gallo,  through  which  his  road  lay,  he  turned  his 
horse,  and  stopped  at  the  great  door  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  the  Lapi.  He  had  never  summoned 
resolution  to  speak  to  Lisa  plainly  and  openly  ;  but 
now  the  moment  of  departure,  and  the  determina- 
tion which  he  had  made  emboldened  him.  The 
very  armor  which  he  wore  seemed  to  have  changed 
him  into  another  man.  Perhaps  (he  was  so  young  !) 
he  was  delighted  to  appear  before  Lisa  glittering 
all  over  with  steel ;  and  thought,  "  When  I  am  far 
away,  and  she  thinks  of  me  in  my  absence,  it  will 
be  with  sword  and  shield,  not  with  that  cursed  yard 
and  those  vile  brocades." 

He  dismounted,  and  resolutely  ascended  the  steps 
till  he  reached  the  gallery  of  the  upper  story.  Lisa 
had  just  risen,  and  had  come  out  to  water  her  flow- 
ers before  sunrise. 

Brief  and  hurried  were  the  words  which  passed 
between  them. 

"  If  I  return,"  said  Lamberto,  keeping  two  steps 
off  from  the  young  girl,  and  clasping  his  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  supplication — "  if  I  return  I  shall 
be  worthy  of  you  ;  if  I  do  not — you  will  know 
that  your  Lamberto  has  lost  his  life  in  striv- 
ing to  deserve  you.  Should  this  happen,  will  you 
remember  me  ?  Should  God  reserve  me  for  better 
fortune,  will  you  be  content  to  wait  for  me  V 

Lisa  leaned  for  support  against  the  wall  of  the 
gallery,  for  the  young  man's  sudden  appearance, 
the  armor  he  wore,  and  his  words  at  once  so  grave 
and  so  tender,  caused  such  a  commotion  in  her 
heart  that  her  knees  trembled  under  her. 

She  felt  her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  and  turn- 
ing her  head  ai^other  way,  replied  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Yes,  poor  Lamberto !" 

Then,  stretching  out  her  hand  to  a  vase  of  full 
blown  roses,  she  plucked  one  off,  and  giving  it  to 
Lamberto  fled  to  her  own  apartments. 

In  another  moment  Lamberto  was  in  the  street ; 
as  he  leaped  into  the  saddle,  the  motion  stripped 
the  rose,  and  a  hght  wind  which  had  just  sprung 
up  scattered  the  petals. 

Lamberto  in  consternation  saw  them  float  with  a 
tremulous  motion  in  the  air,  and  then  fall  dispersed 
around  him. 

He  placed  in  his  bosom  with  a  sigh  all  that  re- 
mained, the  stalk  and  the  green  leaves,  and  spurred 
forward  on  his  M^ay  with  an  oppressed  heart,  think- 
ing for  how  short  a  time  the  rose  had  lasted. 

Let  us  not  smile  at  him,  poor  youth  !  when  the 
heart  is  at  this  pass,  a  mere  nothing  can  either  af- 
flict or  console  it. 

Lamberto  is  soon  forgotten.  A  young  noble  of 
the  party  of  the  Palleschi,  Troilo  degli  Ardinghel- 
U,  in  whose  atrocious  character,  redeemed  by  few 
conscientious  misgivings,  D'Azeglio  has  concen- 
trated all  his  burning  indignation  against  baseness 
and  profligacy,  gains  the  affections  of  Lisa,  and 
betrays  her  into  a  false  marriage.  His  passion 
soon  cools,  and  the  banishment  of  the  Medici  and 
their  adherents  from  Florence,  separates  him  not 
unwillingly  from  the  mistress  for  whom  he  had 
ceased  to  care.  A  child  in  the  mean  time  is  born, 
and  concealed  with  the  help  of  Laudomia,  made 
acquainted  with  her  sister's  imprudence  when  it 


was  too  late  to  be  remedied,  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments of  the  extensive  mansion  of  the  Lapi.  All 
goes  on  well  till  Niccolo  is  secretly  apprised  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  a  Pallesco,  and  the  birth 
of  her  infant  son  in  his  family.  The  discovery  is 
told  with  much  picturesque  effect.  It  occurs  after 
a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Piagnoni  in  Nicco- 
lo's  apartments,  in  which,  prompted  by  the  Chris- 
tian feeling  called  forth  by  the  excellent  Laudo- 
mia, they  had  been  praying  for  their  enemies. 

The  events  of  this  evening  had  shed  a  little  balm 
upon  Lisa's  heart.  Accustomed  to  hear  the  Pal- 
leschi spoken  of  as  wild  beasts,  her  ears  constantly 
ringing  the  sanguinary  words  uttered  on  all  sides 
against  them,  the  sound  of  that  prayer  seemed  to 
refresh  her  heart  like  dew  from  heaven.  Without 
being  able  to  define  exactly  the  hope  which  she 
might  gather  from  it,  she  felt  as  if  it  were  the  first 
dawn  of  a  less  miserable  future.  She  went  up  to 
her  own  room  with  Laudomia,  shut  herself  in,  and 
when  she  was  quite  certain  that  she  could  not  be 
surprised,  ran  into  the  chamber  adjoining,  where 
her  infant  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  cradle.  In 
tossing  about,  as  babies  are  wont  to  do,  he  had  tum- 
bled his  little  bed.  One  tiny  leg,  round  and  white, 
with  a  little  rosy  foot,  lay  exposed  upon  the  cover- 
let ;  the  two  arms  were  thrown  one  here,  one  there, 
with  two  little  fat  hands  ;  while  the  full  round 
bosom  shone  as  white  and  smooth  as  satin,  tempt- 
ing everybody  who  saw  it  to  steal  a  kiss. 

The  poor  mother  threw  herself  down  by  the  cra- 
dle, taking  care,  however,  not  to  wake  him ;  and, 
giving  way  to  a  thousand  feelings,  which  she  had 
been  obliged  to  shut  up  in  her  heart  all  the  evening, 
began  to  weep  without  restraint. 

Becoming  gradually  more  composed,  she  began 
to  talk  to  her  child,  who  was  now  awake  and  had 
opened  his  eyes,  his  little  hands  playing  with  one 
of  his  tiny  feet  or  patting  his  mother's  chin  as  she 
bent  over  him. 

"  Poor  Arriguccio,  my  little  bird,  darling  of 
thy  mother — yes — they  prayed  even  for  thee  at 
last,  prayed  even  for  thy  father!"  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Laudomia,  "  would  you  believe  it?  I  was 
just  on  the  point  of  telling  all.  When  Fra  Zacca- 
ria  said,  We  pray  for  our  enemies  the  Palleschi,  I 
was  within  a  hair's  breadth  ot  saying — We  pray, 
then,  for  my  husband." 

"  God  sometimes,"  replied  Laudomia,  "  puts  in- 
to our  heart,  what  would  be  for  our  advantage." 

"  Come,"  said  Lisa  resolutely,  "I  will  follow 
His  guidance.  Your  words  and  the  prayers  of  Fra 
Zaccaria  will  not  have  passed  from  my  father's  mind 
to-morrow  morning.  He  will  not  refuse  me  that 
pardon  which  he  implored  for  his  enemies  only  a 
few  hours  before  ;  he  will  not  renounce  me  as  his 
daughter,  he  will  not  banish  me  from  his  house, 
because  a  Pallesco  has  become  his  son-in-law.  We 
will  throw  ourselves  at  his  feet  with  Arriguccio  ; 
we  will  pray  to  him  as  we  pray  to  God.  God  does 
not  refuse  pardon,  will  he  be  able  to  refuse  it?" 

Hope  is  a  disease  easily  caught,  if  it  may  be 
called  a  disease  even  when  it  deceives  us.  Laudo- 
mia herself  was  at  length  persuaded  that  things 
might  be  quietly  settled  when  the  first  burst  of  an- 
ger was  over.  Lisa  sat  down  by  the  cradle,  and 
taking  her  little  one  in  her  lap,  said  as  she  gave  him 
suck,  "  There,  my  little  angel,  and  God  grant  that 
when  thou  art  grown  up,  these  cursed  factions  may 
be  over!" 
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As  the  baby  was  sucking  with  all  his  might,  Lisa 
said  with  a  smile,  "  Thou  must  leave  me  a  little 
strength  for  to-morrow  ;  but  God  will  give  it  me." 

By  degrees  the  child  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  moth- 
er, as  she  rocked  her  chair,  sung  a  little  ballad  in  a 
low  voice  till  he  fell  fast  asleep.  Laudomia  in  the 
mean  time  stood  behind  her  sister,  busied  in  arrang- 
ing her  hair,  which  she  put  up  at  length  in  a  knot 
for  the  night.  Mova  Fede  (the  old  female  domes- 
tic) scuffled  about  in  her  slippers,  preparing  the 
beds  of  the  two  young  women,  and  placing  Arri- 
guccio's  cradle  by  that  of  Lisa.  She  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  discussion  between  the  sisters,  but 
the  final  conclusion  went  against  the  grain — so 
that,  when  they  were  silent,  with  many  sighs  and 
shakes  of  the  head,  going  on  notwithstanding  in  her 
arrangements  for  the  night,  she  began  to  mutter  : — 
"  Hum  !  God  grant  it  may  turn  out  well  I  Tell 
everything!  that  is  soon  said — but  then,  suppose 
everything  should  be  turned  topsy  turvy,  and  some 
worse  devilry  should  come  after  !  As  we  are,  we 
we  contrive  to  get  on  with  some  management :  it  is 
true  we  are  on  our  ps  and  (js,  but  no  great  harm 
has  come  of  it  yet,  and  one  day  or  other  we  shall 
find  some  way  of  scrambling  out  of  the  bush — 
mind  what  you  are  about,  that's  all." 

"  Fede,  let  me  alone  :  I  am  resolved,  and  you 
know  I  don't  easily  change." 

"  I  know  it  well  enough — rather  too  well.  I 
have  done  :  God  grant  that  we  may  find  out  what 
is  best !  but  ever  since  the  lions  fought*  and  the 
lioness  died,  one  thing  with  another,  nothing  has 
gone  right,  either  for  Florence  or  for  this  house.  I 
have  always  heard  old  people  say  that  there  is  not 
a  worse  omen  for  this  city — and  last  night,  when 
the  air  was  still,  we  could  hear  as  far  as  this  the 
roaring  of  the  great  lion,  which  came  with  the  gi- 
raffe, when  the  sultan  sent  a  present  to  Signor  Lo- 
renzo in  '88.  The  poor  animal  knows  very  well 
why  he  cries  out  after  that  fashion." 

"  And  so  do  T,"  replied  Lisa  ;  "  and  I  will  tell 
you  directly  why  it  is  so.  He  cries  out  because  he 
is  hungry  :  now  that  asses'  flesh  sells  for  a  carlino 
a  pound,  he  fares  but  badly." 

"  Listen,  listen,  if  he  is  not  roaring  even  now  !" 

The  three  women  put  a  stop  directly  to  their 
chit-chat :  Lisa  ceased  rocking,  Fede  even  held  her 
breath,  and  each  one  listened  attentively  for  the 
sound.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
deep  repose  in  which  the  city  was  hushed,  the  ele- 
vated situation  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  stood, 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  Palagio  deSignori,  behind 
which  the  lions  were,  there  reached  them  from  time 
to  time  the  deep  hoarse  roar  of  these  wild  beasts, 
who  (as  Lisa  had  rightly  guessed)  were  suffering 
from  hunger  in  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  siege. 

But  while  these  poor  women  were  standing,  all 
ear,  listening  to  this  distant  roaring,  another  sound 
burst  forth,  near  and  terrible.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Niccolo,  who,  knocking  furiously  at  the  entrance, 
cried — 

"  Open  the  door,  wicked  woman  I" 

The  scene  which  follows  is  very  painful.  Lisa 
is  dragged  down  stairs  by  her  exasperated  father, 
turned,  with  her  child,  into  the  streets  of  Florence 
on  a  wet  and  tempestuous  night,  and  left  to  find 
refuge  where  she  can.     In  spite  of  our  admiration 

*  In  Florence,  during  the  commonwealth,  lions  were 
kept  at  the  expense  ot  the  government,  and  great  care 
was  taken  of  them,  in  honor  of  "  Marzocco,"  (a  stone  lion 
on  one  side  of  the  Palajjio,)  one  of  the  city  devices.  The 
common  people  had  many  superstitious  fancies  at)Out 
lions. 


of  Niccolo,  there  is  a  harshness  in  the  earlier  feat- 
ures of  his  character  with  which  we  cannot  har- 
monize. The  Puritanical  elements  rather  dis- 
agreeably predominate.  The  stern  Florentine 
reformer  differs  from  the  old  covenanter  only  in 
not  being  a  schismatic.  His  hard  and  inflexible 
nature  is  developed  in  the  church,  not  out  of  it. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  great  distinction,  but  it  is  the 
only  one.  Niccolo  has  the  same  disposition  to 
strip  life  of  all  its  elegance,  and  discard  those 
forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  without  which,  exter- 
nally at  least,  it  is  a  barren  waste.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  characteristic  of  his  party,  or  rather,  that 
of  Savonarola.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  natural  reac- 
tion produced  by  the  profligate  excesses  of  the 
Papal  court,  and  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  its 
expenditures.  In  the  rnean  time,  it  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  D'Azeglio's  power,  that  he  has  contrived 
completely  to  obliterate  the  harsh  features  of  Nic- 
colo's  character  in  its  deep  feeling  and  majesty. 
Lisa  is  discovered  by  the  patrole  on  that  dreadful 
night  sitting  on  the  ground  close  to  a  wall.  "To 
defend  herself  from  the  wet,  she  had  drawn  some 
of  her  clothes  over  her  head  ;  and,  from  the  degree 
in  which  she  was  soaked  with  rain,  and  bespattered 
with  mud,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  In  her  lap  she  held  her  child,  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  woollen  covering  ;  it  was  sleep- 
ing peacefully,  and  its  round  and  chubby  cheeks 
had  all  the  appearance  of  those  of  a  healthy  suck- 
ing child.  Its  mother  had  contrived  to  make  a 
penthouse  for  it  with  her  arms  and  head,  so  as  to 
shelter  it  from  the  rain  and  cold."  The  captain  of 
the  patrole  is  Fanfulla.  He  had  appeared  already 
in  "  Ettore  Fieramosca"  as  a  gay  and  thoughtless 
stripling,  full  of  frolic  and  mischief.  Years  have 
now  passed  over  his  head,  and  he  has  become  a 
rough  and  honest  soldier,  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal comfort  or  interest  for  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. Engaged  in  the  sack  of  Rome 
under  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  scenes  of  devasta- 
tion and  cruelty  which  he  there  witnessed  (and 
which  are  painted  by  D'Azeglio  with  fearful  truth) 
struck  him  with  such  horror  and  compunction  that 
he  became  a  monk.  For  this  he  had  clearly  no 
true  vocation  ;  and  as  the  clouds  thicken  around 
the  devoted  city,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  su- 
perior, he  doffs  the  cowl,  and  again  resumes  the 
helmet.  This  character  is  admirably  conceived. 
The  whimsical  union  of  the  monk  and  soldier, 
often  laughable,  btit  always  reverential,  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  traits  in  the  book.  His  protec- 
tion of  Lisa  resembles  that  which  Captain  Cuttle 
extends  to  the  deserted  Florence.  Indeed,  Fan- 
fulla and  the  captain  are  kindred  spirits.  We 
have  not  space  to  describe  minutely  the  sacrifices 
made  by  this  poor  fellow,  (especially  that  of  his 
old  horse,  at  which  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,)  or  the  gradual  steps  by  which,  in 
spite  of  all,  Lisa  and  her  child  are  pining  away 
with  famine  ;  but  we  must  extract  the  scene  in 
which  she  at  length  begs  for  bread  at  the  door  of 
her  unrelenting  father. 
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In  a  few  minutes  Lisa  stood  before  the  great  door 
of  the  Lapi,  which  she  now  saw  again  for  the  first 
time.  She  wept  at  the  sight.  But,  drying  her 
tears,  she  set  her  foot  upon  the  first  of  the  two  steps 
which  led  to  the  threshold,  when  her  courage  failed, 
and  she  could  not  stretch  out  her  hand  to  the 
knocker. 

She  saw  a  light  in  the  windows  of  Niceolo's 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  and  getting  on  the 
marble  bench  which  ran  along  the  front,  contrived, 
by  clinging  to  the  iron-work,  to  raise  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  take  a  view  of  the  interior. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  Niccolo  and 
Laudomia ;  he  in  his  large  arm-chair  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, she  at  her  work-table.  Both  were  si- 
lent and  motionless.  Both  bore  traces  on  their 
countenance,  which,  by  one  ignorant  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, might  be  attributed  either  to  recent  calam- 
ity or  recent  illness.  Lisa  knew  the  first  to  be 
true,  and  suspected  the  second  ;  nor  was  she  de- 
ceived.— 

Lisa  looked  attentively,  now  at  her  father,  now  at 
her  sister.  The  paleness  and  sadness  of  both,  their 
stillness,  their  silence,  pierced  her  heart  like  so 
many  daggers.  "  See  what  thou  hast  done  !"  she 
said  to  herself— "  see  to  what  thou  hast  brought 
that  poor  old  man,  thy  father — that  spotless  angel, 
thy  sister — and  canst  thou  hope  that  God  will  not 
do  as  much  to  thee  ? — that  He  will  leave  thee  the 
comfort  of  thy  boyi"  And  then  the  thought,  that 
the  Divine  vengeance  might  reach  her  through  the 
death  of  her  baby,  taking  her  by  surprise,  she  could 
no  longer  suppress  her  feelings,  but  burst  forth  in 
a  sob  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  both  by  Laudomia  and 
Niccolo. 

"  Who  is  crying  there?"  said  the  old  man,  ris- 
ing; and  going  to  the  window,  he  threw  it  open. 
Lisa,  seeing  her  father  move,  overcome  by  terror, 
got  down  from  the  bench  on  which  she  had  been 
standing,  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  cried  out — 

"  Oh,  father!  I  do  not  ask  anything  for  myself. 
— I  do  not  deserve  it — but  my  unfortunate  baby  ! 
How  is  he  to  blame  for  the  unworthiness  of  his 
miserable  mother?  And  if  his — "  (poor  Lisa  had 
just  sense  enough  left  not  to  name  Troilo  at  such 
a  moment.)  "  Oh,  father !  my  poor  unhappy  baby 
lives  upon  my  milk  ;  and  I  have  no  longer  any 
to  give  him. — I  have  no  longer  any  strength,  any 

breath,  any  life! hunger,  father! hunger! 

Oh,  God  !  if  you  ever  fell  hunger  ! to  see  a 

baby  die  of  hunger  !" 

As  she  finished  these  words,  Lisa  raised  her 
trembling  head.  She  thought  it  impossible  that 
Niccolo  could  be  so  cruel  as  noi  to  feel  compassion. 
She  figured  to  herself  her  father  standing  in  a  be- 
nignant posture  at  the  window — instead  of  this,  the 
window  was  closed,  the  light  had  disappeared.  In 
the  desperation  of  the  moment,  the  wretched  woman 
was  tempted  to  dash  her  brains  out  against  the 
stones. 

Niccol6  had  no  sooner  perceived  his  daughter, 
than  he  drew  back,  but  he  lost  not  a  single  word. 
Laudomia  had  approached  him  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  and  wept  quietly  as  she  embraced  his 
knees;  but  the  old  man  forced  her  to  rise,  and 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  door,  said,  in  a  tone 
which  he  meant  to  be  menacing  and  severe,  though 
he  could  not  quite  succeed — 

"  Laudomia,  I  am  unchanged ;  go,  go  to  your 
own  room ;  I  will  have  it  so ;  it  is  my  com- 
mand." 

Seeing  that  she  did  not  immediately  obey,  he  re- 


peated the  order ;  and  it  was  this  time  in  a  lone 
which  no  one  in  that  house  ever  attempted  to  resist. 
Poor  Laudomia  went  away,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands.  The  old  man  stopped  a  little  to  listen  ; 
and  when  he  no  longer  heard  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps as  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  went  quick- 
ly to  the  store-room,  wrapped  up  in  a  table-cloth  as 
much  bread  as  it  would  hold,  and  then,  opening  the 
door,  left  the  provision  on  the  threshold,  closed  the 
door  again,  and  bolted  it.  Poor  Lisa,  hearing  the 
door  open,  had  raised  herself  quickly  from  the  place 
where  she  lay,  and,  with  all  the  haste  which  her 
small  remains  of  strength  allowed,  all  the  anxiety 
which  may  well  be  imagined,  had  moved  forward, 
hoping  to  be  received  into  the  house ;  but  she  came 
up  just  in  time  to  hear  the  bolt  shot  into  the  riivgs, 
and  saw  the  table-cloth  with  the  bread  lying  on  the 
ground.  So  many  suflTerings  and  humiliations  had 
completely  worn  her  down,  and  she  had  no  strength 
either  to  weep  or  to  complain.  She  sat  down  upon 
the  threshold,  took  up  a  loaf,  and  began  (for  she 
was  faint  with  hunger)  to  eat  with  greediness.  All 
sense  of  her  mental  sufferings  lost,  or  at  least  sus- 
pended, she  only  thought  with  a  sigh  of  longing — 

"  What  a  refreshment,  what  a  comfort,  benumbed 
and  weak  as  I  am,  a  good  fire  and  a  little  wine 
would  have  been !" 

Laudomia,  in  the  mean  time,  had  scarcely  got  to 
her  room  before  she  came  down  again,  without  a 
light  and  barefooted,  that  she  might  make  no  noise, 
hoping  to  escape  her  father's  vigilance  and  get  to 
Lisa.  Looking  down  from  above,  she  had  observed 
Niccol6's  movements,  had  seen  him  stop  after  he 
had  closed  the  door,  remain  with  his  head  bent  down 
for  some  minutes,  which  seemed  to  her  an  age,  dry 
his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then  reenter 
his  apartments.  Laudomia  flew  to  the  bolt,  drew 
it  very  softly,  and  went  out  into  the  street :  it  was 
dark  and  deserted  ;  she  walked  on  a  few  steps,  and 
called  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  "  Lisa !  my 
Lisa!"  No  one  answered.  "And  yet,"  she  thought, 
'*  she  cannot  be  so  far  off  but  she  must  hear  me  ; 
oh,  if  I  knew  which  way  she  is  gone !  To  know 
she  is  perhaps  close  to  me,  and  not  be  able  to  find 
her  !  And  if  I  lose  this  opportunity,  I  may  never 
have  another !  Come  what  may,  I  will  cry  louder." 
And  the  good  Laudomia  called  her  sister  twice  in  a 
shrill  voice. 

A  voice,  not  that  of  a  woman,  but  strong  and 
manly,  answered  near  : — 

"  Who  calls  Lisa  in  the  street  at  this  hour?" 

And  immediately  a  man-at-arms  on  horseback 
drew  in  his  bridle  close  to  her,  while  the  terrified 
young  woman  took  refuge  within  the  door  of  the 
house.  She  entered,  but  without  closing  the  door, 
and  turned  back  doubtful  and  perplexed,  for,  as  her 
first  alarm  passed  away,  the  voice  seemed  to  her  not 
quite  new. 

The  horseman  approached,  and  said,  as  he  dis- 
mounted : — 

"  Laudomia ! — are  you  searching  for  Lisa  in  the 
street  at  this  hour?" 

"Oh!  Lamberto!" 

The  story  then  carries  us  back  to  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Lamberto  from  the  day  that  he  quitted 
the  family  of  the  Lapi.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  cap- 
tain of  those  famous  bands  which  after  his  death 
were  called  Bande  Nere,  (the  black  bands,)  was 
the  most  renowned  soldier  then  in  Italy,  and  Lam- 
berto resolved  to  place  himself  under  his  tuition. 
He  contrives  to  reach  the  camp  of  this  chieftain  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  give  pr  )of  of  his  courage  un- 
der his  own  eyes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Adda, 
beyond  which  he  sees  floating  in  the  air  the  banner 
of  Signor  Giovanni,  the  "  balls"  of  the  Medici,  he 
is  attacked  by  three  archers  and  two  men-at-arms, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  number 
of  soldiers,  among  whom  are  two  men  on  horse- 
back of  noble  and  commanding  presence,  seem  at- 
tentively observing  the  issue  of  the  rencounter.  The 
five  adversaries  are  soon  reduced  to  three,  when 
Lamberto,  "  seizing  his  opportunity,  plunged  into 
the  river,  leaving  two  of  them  upon  the  bank  ;  but 
the  third,  more  quick  in  his  movements,  jumped  in 
behind  him  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  the  two 
horses  being  soon  up  to  their  breasts  in  water,  and 
that  of  Lamberto  having  the  head  of  his  enemy's 
horse  upon  the  crupper."  The  struggle  is  short, 
but  decisive  ;  Lamberto  disables  his  adversary,  and 
having  saved  him  from  drowning,  drags  him  to 
shore.     We  give  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  : — 

He  was  welcomed  very  cordially  by  the  soldiers 
who  had  witnessed  this  noble  exploit,  many  of  whom 
plunged  into  the  stream  themselves  to  assist  him  to 
rise,  and  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  the  half- 
dead  man,  whom  they  laid  head  downwards  upon 
the  bank,  cracking  jokes  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
fine  sturgeon,  as  they  called  it,  which  he  had 
caught. 

At  this  moment  came  up,  on  horseback,  a  young 
man  of  lofty  aspect  and  great  personal  strength, 
dressed  in  a  leatliern  jerkin,  and  bearing  on  his  left 
arm  a  shield,  with  the  impress  of  the  six  "  balls" 
in  a  field  or.  All  gave  way  respectfully,  while  he, 
stopping  close  to  Lamberto,  who,  dripping  with 
water,  (that  which  flowed  from  his  shoulders  stained 
with  blood,)  had  dismounted,  said  in  a  somewhat 
abrupt,  but  kind  and  smiling  manner : — 

*'  Who  are  you  that  fight  one  to  five  in  the  name 
of  Giovanni?" 

"  My  own  name  is  too  humble  and  obscure  not 
to  be  entirely  unknown  to  your  excellency,"  replied 
Lamberto,  happy  beyond  all  belief  at  having  been 
seen  on  this  occasion  by  the  very  captain  himself; 
'*  but  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Messer,"  (naming 
the  writer,)  "  if  the  water  has  not  entirely  destroyed 
it,  which  will  give  your  excellency  an  account  of 
my  condition,  and  testify  the  eagerness  of  my  desire 
to  be  instructed  in  the  first  and  most  admirable  school 
of  Italian  warfare." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  unclasped  one  side  of 
his  iron  breast-plate,  and  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
paper  which  the  water  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
spared  ;  Giovanni  took  it,  saying  : — 

"As  to  instruction,  you  seem  to  have  little  need 
of  it;  however,  let  us  see." 

While  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  reading  the  letter, 
Lamberto,  satisfied  at  his  leisure  the  strong  desire, 
which  he  had  long  felt,  to  know,  by  sight,  a  gentle- 
man so  valiant  and  renowned.  He  admired-his  lofty 
presence,  his  bold  yet  easy  style  of  riding,  and 
looked  at  him  with  the  passionate  veneration  felt  by 
every  noble  soul,  that  is  yet  thirsting  for  glory,  at 
the  sight  of  one  who  has  made  himself  illustrious 
by  grelt  and  honorable  enterprises.  He  had  never 
dared  to  hope  that  fortune  would  befriend  him  as  it 
had  done  in  this  rencounter  ;  and  when  he  found 
himself,  not  only  held  in  honor  by  his  new  com- 
panions, but  well  received  and  praised  in  their  pres- 
ence by  so  great  a  man,  it  stirred  up  within  him  a 
sense  of  such  happiness  as  seemed  nothing  but  a 


dream.  With  a  throbbing  heart,  eyes  glistening 
with  joy,  and  a  countenance  bright  with  a  trepi- 
dation, which  looked  beautiful  in  one  who  had  just 
given  proof  of  so  much  daring,  he  waited  immov 
able  till  Giovanni  had  read  the  letter. 

"You  were  with  Messer  Niccolol"  said  the 
captain,  at  length,  raising  his  eyes  to  Lamberto's 
face  ;  then  knitting  his  eyebrows,  he  added,  strik 
ing  the  shield  at  the  same  time  with  his  right  hand  . 
"  with  the  greatest  enemy  of  this  escutcheon  !" 

Lamberto  was  so  fascinated  by  Giovanni's  pres- 
ence, that  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  traitor  to 
the  popular  party  and  Niccolo  himself.  But  he  was 
one  of  those  whose  souls  cannot  descend  to  any  act 
which  has  in  it  even  the  shadow  of  baseness  :  after 
remaining,  therefore,  a  moment  in  suspense,  he  an- 
swered in  a  tone  of  equal  modesty  and  boldness  : — 

*'  Niccolo,  your  excellency,  is  the  people's  friend  ; 
he  loves  the  liberty  of  Florence  ;  he  is  the  enemy 
of  those  only  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  country." 

"And  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  Pallesco?  Well, 
Lamberto,  thus  speaks  a  brave  man  like  yourself." 
And  then,  bursting  out  into  a  laugh,  he  added  : 
"  Even  I  am  now  no  longer  a  Pallesco ;  Pope  Clement 
would  be  at  me  if  he  could,  and  I  at  him — come,  it 
is  well — you  have  made  such  a  good  proof  of  what 
you  are,  that  this  letter  might  as  well  have  gone 
down  the  Adda.  Captain  Puccino,  you  will  enrol 
this  honest  young  fellow  in  the  company,  and  bring 
him  this  evening  to  sup  with  me  at  the  castle." 

Having  said  these  words,  he  turned  his  horse, 
and  cantered  towards  Rivolta. 


We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  banquet,  but 
we  must  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  guests,  who  plays  afterwards  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  narrative.  "At  the  bottom  of  the  table 
was  seated  a  woman.  Dressed  like  a  man,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest,  she  did  not 
at  first  strike  the  eye ;  but  as  Lamberto  observed 
her  more  minutely,  a  tress  or  two  of  black  hair, 
partially  visible  under  a  rose-colored  cap  slashed  at 
the  border,  which  she  wore  like  a  swaggerer  over 
one  ear,  and  the  full  bosom,  ill  concealed  by  a  black 
doublet  striped  with  rose-color,  clearly  revealed  her 
sex.  The  countenance  alone  might  not  have  be- 
trayed the  secret,  for  it  would  have  well  suited  a 
handsome  young  man  of  eighteen.  Indeed,  the 
quick  and  forward  glance  of  the  eye,  the  unre- 
strained laughter,  and  a  certain  impudent  boldness 
in  every  gesture,  betokened  anything  rather  than 
feminine  modesty.  But  the  countenance,  when 
considered  attentively,  seemed  to  settle  by  degrees. 
The  look  fell  sad  and  languid  upon  the  by-standers, 
the  swelling  and  ruddy  lips  closed,  and  as  they  hid 
from  sight  two  rows  of  teeth  of  surpassing  bright- 
ness, now  pale  and  thin,  they  seemed  to  express 
feelings  of  a  quite  diflferent  kind,  and  much  more 
profound  than  at  first — contempt,  disdain,  irony, 
anger,  and  sometimes  grief.  And  then,  when  you 
least  expected  it,  a  mad  and  reckless  joy  would 
flash  over  the  countenance,  as  if  two  diflferent  souls 
inhabited  her  body  by  turns." 

This  is  Selvaggia,  "  the  courtesan  of  the  Bande 
Nere."  Lamberto's  principles,  no  less  than  his 
love  for  Lisa,  steel  him  against  her  attractions ; 
but  he  does  not,  like  the  rest,  treat  her  with  in- 
sulting levity.     He  repels,  with  undaunted  reso- 
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lution,  but  with  perfect  good  humor,  the  ridicule 
which  assails  him  on  every  side ;  and,  having 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  by  his  moral 
courage,  retires.  Not  many  days  after,  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Giovanni  de'  Medici  receives  his 
death  wound.  His  bands  are  not  dispersed,  but 
Lamberto  is  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where by  a  strange  rencounter  with  Selvaggia, 
which  we  shall  give  entire,  as  we  think  it  is  de- 
scribed in  D'Azeglio's  best  manner  : — 

One  evening,  having  wandered  a  stone's  throw 
from  his  quarters,  and  seated  himself  on  the  sandy 
margin  of  the  Po,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
setting  sun,  as  it  disappeared  behind  a  long,  thick 
line  of  poplars  with  which  the  opposite  bank  was 
clothed.  He  gazed  upon  the  current  of  the  river, 
as  it  flowed  peacefully  and  majestically  on,  reflect- 
ing on  its  tremulous  surface  the  trees  and  the 
ruddy  brightness  of  the  west. 

He  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  fine  summer 
evenings  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  when,  passing 
through  the  wicket-gate,  he  strolled  along  its  mar- 
gin, and  saw  the  sun  set  behind  the  gentle  hills  of 
Artimino.  He  remembered  how,  from  that  spot, 
as  he  cast  a  glance  back  towards  the  east,  he  had 
often  thought  how  beautiful  and  august  Florence 
appeared,  as  the  sun's  last  rays  fell  upon  its  dark 
and  battlemented  palaces,  its  innumerable  towers, 
its  bridges,  and  its  churches.  He  saw  in  imagina- 
tion the  grand  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and 
the  golden  ball,  which,  when  the  sun  strikes  it  from 
thence,  looks  in  the  distance  like  a  star  fixed  on  its 
summit;  he  saw  the  steeple  of  mosaic  work  by 
Giotto,  the  highest  tower  of  the  Palazzo,  and  on  the 
top  the  lion-rampant  of  the  republic  turning  with 
the  wind  ;  and  he  thought,  "  Thou  hast  bent,  it  is 
true,  to  many  tempests,  but  there  thou  art  still!" 

Poor  Lamberto !  he  knew  not  that  the  boast  and 
the  device  were  destined  soon  to  fall  together. 

This  fine  but  inanimate  picture  became  instinct 
with  life  and  feeling  by  the  images  of  Lisa,  Laudo- 
mia,  Niccolo,  his  sons,  the  companions  of  his  child- 
hood ;  by  the  memory  of  words  said  or  heard,  looks, 
signs,  things  apparently  not  noticed  at  the  time, 
but  kept  afterwards  in  the  heart  forever ;  by  the 
thought,  bitter  yet  dear  to  the  soul,  of  his  poor  old 
mother,  who  at  their  last  parting  had  carried  her 
maternal  love  so  far  as  to  hide,  under  a  smile  of 
hope,  the  resigned  persuasion  which  she  felt  that 
she  should  never  see  her  son  again  except  in 
heaven.  He  had  read  this  mournful  thought  in  her 
last  look,  and,  with  a  heart  pierced  by  the  same 
misgiving,  he  had  himself  feigned  the  hope  which 
he  felt  but  little.  These  recollections  now  came 
upon  him  with  a  feeling  like  remorse,  and  he  said, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  self-reproach,  "And  yet  I 
could  leave  her!  What  if  I  should  never  see  her 
again  !"  Ana  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  wept. 

The  vault  of  the  firmament  in  the  mean  time  was 
gradually  peopled  with  stars,  while  the  last  ray  of 
twilight  was  but  just  visible  in  the  west,  where  a 
faint  tinge  of  orange  still  lingered,  upon  which  the 
tops  of  the  poplars  were  dimly  defined  as  they 
waved  gently  in  the  night  breeze. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  footstep  approach 
stealthily  upon  the  sand.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
saw  a  dark  figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  which 
gradually  drew  near.  "  Troublesome  fellow  !"  was 
Lamberto's  secret  exclamation,  provoked  at  this  in- 
terruption of  his  dearest  thoughts  ;  and  he  was  on 


the  point  of  moving  away  to  avoid  him,  when  the 
figure  seated  itself  at  the  distance  of  two  arms' 
length,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  said  in  a  low 
and  humble  voice — 

"  Tell  me,  young  man,  have  you  not  left  in  your 
own  country  a  woman  who  loves  you  1  one  whom 
you  love  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world? 
Were  you  not  thinking  of  her  just  now  1  Answer 
me ;  and,  so  may  God  help  you  !  answer  me  tru- 
ly." 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman.  "  It  is  Selvaggia," 
said  Lamlierto  to  himself ;  and  the  idea  that  a  cour- 
tesan should  thus  mix  herself  up  with  the  pure  and 
august  thoughts  of  his  country,  his  mother,  his 
Lisa,  gave  him  the  shudder  which  one  feels,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  pure  and  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
one  sees  a  foul  and  disgusting  reptile  squatted. 

To  this  was  added  the  suspicion,  that  her  sudden 
appearance,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  this  solitary 
place,  was  but  a  trap. 

"  Why  do  you  meddle  with  my  affairs?"  replied 
Lamberto,  sternly  and  abruptly. 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  meddle  with  them ;  I  know  I  am 
not  worthy.  Do  I  ask  as  much?  I  see  I  have  of- 
fended you — God  knows  I  did  not  mean  it — but  I 
knew  not  how  to  begin — and  1 7nusi  speak  to  you — 
in  naming  her  who  is  blest  with  your  love,  I  hoped 
— hoped  you  would  forget  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
Selvaggia,  and  listen  to  me  without  anger.  Oh, 
young  man  !  God  does  not  deny  the  air  and  the 
sun  to  the  snakes  that  glide  through  the  reeds  of 
the  marshy  fen,  and  will  you  spurn  with  your  foot 
a  creature  who  grovels  before  you  with  her  face  in 
the  mire,  and  only  craves  two  words  of  consola- 
tion?" 

And  as  she  said  this,  Selvaggia's  forehead  fell, 
in  effect,  upon  the  sand,  now  moistened  by  the  dews 
of  night. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  signora,  either 
for  good  or  evil,"  replied  Lamberto,  strengthened 
in  his  opinion  that  these  warm  expressions,  this 
suppliant  attitude,  and  plaintive  tone,  were  all  a 
mere  piece  of  acting,  "  and  if  you  want  anything 
of  me,  be  pleased  to  tell  it  in  three  words — but  not 
a  syllable  about  any  other  woman — ^you  understand 
me.     I  am  not  the  man  to  bear  it." 

"  I  confess  it ;  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  name 
her.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  Is  there  a  word  of  con- 
tempt in  your  mind  which  you  have  not  addressed 
to  me?  Come,  speak  out,  give  yourself  free  vent 
— trample  upon  her  who  came  to  implore  you  in 
trembling  humility,  as  the  vilest  worm  w  uld  have 
done,  if  it  had  speech  and  understanding  to  turn  to 
the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Oh  I  exult  in  your 
prowess,  in  your  virtue — and  when  you  address 
yourself  to  God,  say  to  Plim,  '  I  thank  Thee  that  I 
am  not  like  her.'  " 

In  spite  of  the  intimate  persuasion  which  Lam- 
berto felt  with  respect  to  the  woman  before  him, 
these  humble  words,  and  the  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  went  to  his  heart, 
and  awoke  there  a  doubt,  a  feeling,  as  it  were  of 
compassion.  With  a  countenance,  therefore,  of  less 
severity,  and  words  of  less  harshness,  he  said — 

"As  God  is  true,  signora,  you  astonish  me! 
Despise  you  !  trample  upon  you  !  Why  do  you  say 
this?  If  you  know  the  opinion  which  I  must  have 
of  you  and  your  way  of  life,  why,  if  you  dislike  to 
hear  it,  force  me  to  tell  the  truth  ?  If  you  do  not 
suspect  that  opinion,  and  are  not  conscious  of  de- 
serving it,  why  care  for  it  at  all  ?" 

"  It  is  because  I  know  it,  know  what  misfortunes 
have  led  me  to  deserve   it,  that   I  care   for  it. 
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Therefore  have  I  thrown  myself  into  your — at  your 
feet.  For  the  first  time  after  so  many  years,  I 
have  seen  the  face  of  a  man,  not  of  a  brute,  a  wild 
beast.  Wretch  that  I  am,  what  do  I  say?  It  was 
the  countenance,  the  voice  of  an  angel,  stooping 
down  even  to  the  mire  in  which  I  lay,  and  stretch- 
ing out  a  hand  to  raise  me !  Oh,  if  I  had  but  met 
you  when  I  was  but  fifteen  !  But  instead  ! — an  in- 
fernal spirit,  I  believe,  entered  a  human  body  to 
make  me  his  prey !  0,  young  man  !  God  alone 
has  the  right  to  despise  and  punish,  because  He 
knows  all ;  and  therefore  do  I  believe  that  lie  has 
at  length  taken  pity  upon  my  sufferings  by  permit- 
ting me  to  meet  you  !  But  you  do  not  know  the 
dreadful  series  of  my  wrongs  and  miseries ;  if  you 
did,  you  would  weep  with  me  and  for  mc.  Oh,  do 
not  refuse  to  hear  !  I  need  not  weary  you — a  few 
words  will  sutfice — after  so  many  years  you  are  the 
first  man  to  whom  I  liave  attempted  to  speak  of  re- 
pentance, without  fearing  new  scorn,  new  outrage." 

"  This  is  one  of  their  old  stories,''  thought  Lam- 
berto,  but  having  no  excuse  for  refusing  what  was 
asked  with  so  much  eagerness,  he  said — 

"  If  all  you  say  is  truth,  siguora,  speak,  and  I 
will  listen." 

"  If  it  is  truth  !"  and  the  poor,  unhappy  woman, 
striking  her  forehead  with  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
remained  for  a  moment  speechless,  then  shaking 
her  head,  went  on  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible — 

"Are  courtesans  believed?"  Then,  turning  to 
Lamberto,  "You  are  right!  I  deserve  this  re- 
proach. But  you  will  soon  see  if  I  tell  you  the 
truth.  That  your  contempt  weighs  hard  upon  me 
you  must  have  seen,  and  of  tJmt  you  cannot  doubt. 
Well,  there  are  things  which  you  do  not  know,  and 
which  I  might  hide  frotn  you  ;  things  which  will 
make  me,  if  possible,  more  vile,  more  abj(;ci  in 
your  eyes — but  you  shall  know  even  these.  I  am 
not  a  Christian ! — A  Hungarian  Jew  was  my 
father.  My  father!  must  I  give  him  that  name? 
Rather,  my  most  atrocious  enemy  !  It  is  through 
him  that  I  am  where  I  am;  through  him  that  I 
have  lost  country,  relations,  friends.  Has  a  cour- 
tesan relations,  friends,  or  coimtry  ?"  Here  she 
stopped  a  moment  as  in  thought,  and  then  added, 
in  a  more  uKuirnful  voice,  "  and  y-^t,  did  I  not  come 
out  pure  from  my  mother's  womb  I  Did  I  not  re- 
ceive from  God,  as  well  as  other  creatures,  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  capable  of  virtue  ?  Who  took  from 
me  this  treasure  ?  Who  brutified  these  divine 
gifts  which  were  mine — the  porticui  of  good  and  of 
happiness  assigned  to  me  by  the  Omnipotent? 
Who?" 

Hi3re  she  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
Lam!)erto  with  eyes  that  flashed  lightning  ;  then, 
seizing  his  arm,  with  trembling  voice  and  lips  she 
pursued — 

"  Believe  me,  young  man,  if  you  dare  believe 
m?,  I  was  alone  that  night — alone  in  my  chamber 
— my  mother  was  no  longer  in  this  world.  Oh,  if 
she  had  been  alive !  She  would  have  defended 
me  !  They  knocked  at  my  door — I  heard  the  voice 
of  my  father— I  opened  it.  A  man  was  wit.h  him, 
a  prince,  by  his  rich  dress,  his  proud  bearing.  I 
looked  at  him  doubtful,  terrified.  My  father  dis- 
appeared— the  door  was  closed  again.  He  had  sold 
his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  the  sequel  of  my  fortunes? 
Virtuous,  noble,  generous  as  you  are,  can  you  com- 
prehend how  one  may  live  on  after  Siich  horrors  ? 
How  by  degrees  one  may  grow  callous  to  shame, 
'to  guilt  ?  How  at  last  a  woman  may  trample  under 
foot  all  modesty,  have  no  soul  but  for  pleasure, 


love  it,  seek  it,  be  drunk  with  it  ?— I  shock  you.  I 
see  it— but  be  you  my  judge.  Where  was  my  de- 
fence—my help?  How  was  it  possible  to  resist, 
conquer,  escape?  First  betrayed,  then  despised 
cast  off"  at  length  like  a  vile  thing,  trampled  upon 
by  all,  if  I  raise  my  voice  to  call  for  pity — if  1 
stretch  out  my  hand  in  the  hope  that  some  friendly 
hand  may  move  forward  to  help  me,  I  meet  with 
nothing  but  insult,  I  hear  nothing  but  mockery; 
every  one  thrusts  me  back  into  the  mire  ;  my  mis- 
ery, my  tears,  are  the  sport  of  whoever  deigns  for 
a  moment  to  attend  to  rne.  O  God  of  heaven  ! 
what  had  I  done  to  be  brought  into  the  world  to 
suiFer  misery  like  this  ? 

"  Oh,  young  man  !  you,  who  have  no  crimes  to 
weigh  upon  your  mind,  who  are  handsome,  brave, 
virtuous ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  fatigue, 
can  repose  in  the  thought  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
you  ;  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  born  with  a 
heart  thirsting  for  love,  and  never  to  have  been 
loved  ! — never  ! — not  even  by  a  father  I  If  you 
knew  this  horrible  suff'ering — you  would  wonder 
that  I  have  preserved  in  my  aspect,  perhaps  even 
in  my  heart,  anything  that  is  human  ! — you  would 
wonder  that  I  have  not  rushed  like  a  wild  beast 
upon  every  one  that  I  met  of  the  wicked  and  cruel 
race  who  have  betrayed  me,  who  have  driven  me 
down  to  this  abyss  of  misery,  and  then  deny  me 
every  consolation  !  If  I  could  be  told  that  there  is 
still  a  heart  in  the  world  which  would  receive  "me 
and  dry  my  tears — if  it  could  be  said  to  me, '  There 
is  still  a  creature  upon  the  earth  who  will  love  thee 
if  thou  wilt  deserve  to  be  loved' — God  of  mercy  and 
goodness !  my  happiness  would  be  too  great !  I 
should  not  be  able  to  bear  such  joy  ! — I  should  run 
through  the  whole  world  to  seek  that  creature  !  If 
I  saw  him  at  the  other  end  of  a  sea  of  fire,  I  should 
plunge  in  to  join  him — I  should  embrace  his  knees. 
What  should  I  offer  him  in  return  for  such  bless- 
edness?— what  should  I  do  to  render  myself  wor- 
thy of  it?  0,  young  man  !  if  you  knew  how  little 
would  content  ine !  Your  heart,  I  see,  is  placed 
where  it  deserves  to  be  ;  but  you  love  your  battle- 
horse,  nor  do  you  think  it  wrong  to — to — to  any  one. 
You  love  your  greyhound.  Oh!  after  your  horse, 
after  your  greyhound,  disdain  me  not  when  I  ask 
you  to  give  one  thought  to  me,  when  I  implore  you 
to  cast  one  look  upon  poor  Selvaggia — which  may 
seem  to  say,  '  Poor  fi)rlorn  one,  I  pity  thee  !' 

"  0  God,"  cried  the  wretched  woman,  "  he  does 
not  even  answer  me  !"  and  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

But  if  Lamberto  was  slow  to  answer,  it  was  from 
a  very  different  cause  than  Selvaggia  supposed. 

Her  words  seemed  to  force  belief,  and  had  awak- 
ened in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  profound  pity ;  still, 
some  hngering  suspicion,  which  he  could  not  en- 
tirely silence,  made  him  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 
not  show  all  the  compassion  which  he  felt.  Mak- 
ing an  effort,  therefore,  to  preserve  a  firm  voice  and 
tranquil  countenance,  he  said  — 

"  You  desire  compassion,  signora?  Who  could 
refuse  it  to  misfortunes  so  sad,  so  terrible  as  yours? 
But  you  lower  yourself  too  much ;  a  creature, 
fi)rmed  after  the  likeness  of  God,  should  not  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  brutes." 

"  Lower  myself  too  much?  How  can  you  say 
this,  even  when  you  deny  me  the  small  boon  I  ask? 
Would  it  cost  you  too  much  to  say  to  me,  simply 
and  plainly,  Poor  Selvaggia,  I  accept  tJwe  as  my 
slave?  to  give  me  a  moment's  happiness,  a  mo- 
ment's comfort,  by  one  word  gushing  directly  from 
the  heart !     Instead  of  this,  you  come  out  with, 
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You  lower  yourself!  Oh,  virtue  may  be  noble  and 
excellent,  but  it  is  proud  and  cruel !" 

*'  No,  Selvaggia,  I  have  no  virtue  to  boast  of  in 
myself;  still  less  am  I  proud  and  cruel  to  you.  I 
feel  your  misfortunes  to  my  very  soul,  and  if  it 
rested  with  me,  you  would  have  little  more  to  suf- 
fer. But,  though  my  strength  fails,  God's  will  be 
all  sufficient,  if  you  will  only  return  to  Him.  I 
have  not  answered  you  as  you  desire,  because  I 
cannot :  seek  no  further,  Selvaggia.  Believe  that 
a  strong  mind  may  always  rise  above  its  destiny — 
that  virtue  never  leaves  the  heart  of  man  entirely, 
but  by  his  own  express  determination,  and  that  by 
the  same  means  it  may  always  return.  You  may 
rise  again  ;  nay,  hope  even  on  earth  for  esteem  and 
affection  ;  all  will  depend  upon  your  own  freewill. 
I  have  listened  to  you,  and  all  that  I  could  say  in 
return,  I  have  said.  Now  we  must  part.  God 
grant  you  that  happiness,  that  peace,  which  I  ask 
for  you  at  his  hands.     Adieu." 

Lamberto  drew  back  some  paces ;  it  was  quite 
time  ;  this  conversation  had  disturbed,  bewildered 
him ;  and  he  perceived  that  his  safest  course  was 
to  fly.  The  beauty  of  this  woman,  her  misfor- 
tunes, her  errors,  her  very  remorse,  rendered  her 
interesting,  made  her  a  new  and  singular  being 
— in  short,  it  was  best  to  fly  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Lamberto  had  returned  to  his  quarters. 

Selvaggia  followed  him  with  her  eyes  as 
long  as  the  glimmering  light  of  the  stars  enabled 
her  to  discern  him.  When  she  could  see  him 
no  longer,  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation  came  upon 
her  heart — she  seemed  alone  upon  the  earth. — 
"  The  wicked,"  she  thought,  "  deride  me,  if  I  let 
fall  a  word  of  the  hell  within.  This  virtuous  man 
sees  me  dying  in  desperation  at  his  feet — bids 
me  turn  to  God! — and  abandons  me.  O  God! — 
thou  who  alone  knowest  my  anguish,  thou  who 
alone  hearest  my  cry,  why  hast  thou  forgotten 
me  1  Wretch  that  I  am  !  must  I  indeed  die  with- 
out having  felt  the  happiness  of  being  beloved?" 
And  furious,  or  rather  frantic,  at  this  thought,  she 
ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river  like  a  maniac. 

All  at  once,  as  if  struck  by  a  new  idea,  she 
stopped :  — 

"  Am  I  sure  that  he  believed  me?"  And,  reflect- 
ing a  moment  longer,  her  whole  countenance 
changed  by  the  unexpected  hope,  she  cried  :  "  No, 
no  !  he  did  not  believe  me — he  thought  that  I  was 
deceiving  him.  Oh  !  if  he  could  have  been  sure 
that  I  was  telling  the  truth — he  would  not  have  an- 
swered, he  would  not  have  left  me  thus.  I  know 
him  ;  he  is  generous  ! — he  is  good  ! — then  there  is 
still  hope !— God  of  goodness  and  mercy  !  I  thank 
thee !"  and  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  with  eyes  and 
hands  uplifted  towards  heaven,  "I  thank  thee  for 
having  listened  so  readily  to  my  prayer,  for  having 
given  back  to  my  heart  the  treasure,  the  immense 
treasure,  of  hope.  Yes,  the  day  will  come  when 
he  will  believe  me,  when  he  will  see  that  I  did  not 
deceive  him !— the  day  will  come  when  he  will  say 
to  me.  Poor  Selvaggia,  at  last  I  believe  you— you 
are  dear  to  me  !  It  will  not  be  love — no — never 
could  I  dream  of  obtaining  that,  vile,  miserable, 
abject  creature  that  I  am  !— the  love  of  such  an  an- 
gel !  what  woman  on  earth  is  worthy  of  it?  Ah, 
yes,  there  must  be  one !— Well,  I  will  love  that 
one  ;  I  will  be  her  servant,  since  she  is  dear  to  my 

master.     Perhaps  they  will  suffer  my  presence 

perhaps  they  will  not  drive  me  from  them — perhaps 
at  my  last  hour — when  they  say,  Poor  Selvaggia  is 
departing  ! — who  knows  ?  perhaps  he  will  come  to 
my  bed-side.     Then,  if  I  have  voice  enough  left  to 
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speak  to  him  I  will  beg  him  to  call  me  his  before  I 
breathe  my  last !  Then  he  will  lay  his  hand  on 
my  cold  forehead,  and  say  to  me.  My  Selvaggia  ! 
— then  I  shall  no  longer  feel  anything — I  shall  be 
dead  !" 

Absorbed  by  these  thoughts,  the  poor  young 
creature  entirely  lost  her  recollection.  God  knows 
how  long  she  remained  in  this  state,  but  when  the 
faculty  of  thought  and  reflection  returned,  the  dawn 
was  breaking  in  the  east ;  she  recognized  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  and  the  tents  where  the  soldiers  were 
quartered,  and  looking  around  in  confusion  and  per- 
plexity, asked,  "  What  am  I  doing  here  ?  Where 
ami?  What  am  I?"  A  voice  at  a  little  distance 
(they  were  soldiers  who  came  to  water  their  horse 
in  the  river)  replied,  with  a  burst  of  laughter — 

"  You  are  the  courtesan  of  the  Bande  Nere, 
that  is  what  you  are  !" 

The  poor  girl  uttered  a  shriek,  and  fled. 

This  character  is  boldly,  but  we  think  truly 
drawn,  and  there  is  something  very  beautiful  ir 
the  basis  of  intense  humility  which  she  preserver 
amidst  all  her  excesses.  Lamberto  joins  the  fleet 
of  Filippino  D'Oria,  followed  by  Selvaggia,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  man-at-arms.  She  fights  by  his 
side  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Don  Ugo  di  Moncada,  and  is  pushed  headlong 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea.  Thi 
sea-fight  is  magnificently  described,  but  we  mus| 
not  be  tempted  to  extract  any  part  of  it.  We 
must  proceed  at  once  to  Florence,  whhher,  the 
siege  having  begun,  Lamberto  hastens,  and  con- 
trives, though  with  some  difficulty,  to  penetrate  into 
the  city  on  the  evening  when  he  encountered  Lau- 
domia  at  Niccolo's  door.  Then  comes  the  painful 
detail  of  what  had  happened  since  his  departui 
from  Florence,  above  all,  the  infidelity  of  Lisa, 
and  the  death  of  his  mother.  For  the  moment  he 
is  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  but  he  is  gradually 
comforted  by  the  magnanimous  counsels  df  Ni© 
colo,  and  by  a  noble  letter  left  behind  by  Nunzi* 
ata,  in  which  she  tells  him  that  Laudomia,  not 
Lisa,  (whom  she  "  always  understood,")  was  "  hi« 
match."  The  tempest  by  which  he  had  been  ag^ 
itated  now  subsides,  and  a  peace,  sad  indeed,  but 
resigned,  and  even  hopeful,  is  shed  abroad  in  hi! 
heart.  One  feeling  only  is  alive  and  active,  thai 
of  following  the  counsel  of  his  mother  in  all  things, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  virtue,  his  country,  ane 
Laudomia. 

Lisa  has  been  saved  from  famine,  but  her  chile 
has  fallen  ill,  and  she  has  no  one,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  to  send  for  relief.  At  length,  in  the 
midst  of  her  distraction,  she  sees  a  man  in  com- 
plete armor,  kneeling  in  the  street  before  an  image 
of  the  Madonna,  and  implores  his  help.  He  pro- 
cures medicine  for  her  baby,  but  his  hand  trem- 
bles as  he  gives  it.  She  hopes  it  may  be 
Troilo.  "  Yes  !  you  are  Troilo  !  you  have  re- 
membered your  Lisa — 1  know  it — I  never  doubted 
your  faith — speak,  speak,  for  your  silence  kills 
me."  "  God  grant,"  said  the  soldier,  slowly  rais- 
ing his  visor,  and  discovering  to  her  a  pale  coun- 
tenance which  she  did  not  immediately  recognize, 
"  that  Troilo's  faith  may  never  fail  you  !  He  is, 
however,  in  the  camp,  fighting  against  his  coun- 
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try.     He  who  ha-,  helped  you  now,  is  Lamberto." 
When  she  could  s^>eak,  she  was  alone. 

Lisa  takes  the  desperate  resolution  of  seek- 
ing Troilo  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  prevails  on 
FanfuJla  to  accompany  herself  and  her  child 
thither.  They  succeed  with  difficulty,  after  some 
hair-breadth  escapes.  They  arrive  at  the  moment 
when  Bindo,  the  youthful  son  of  Niccolo,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish,  is  about  to 
ascend  the  gallows.  In  order  to  understand  what 
follows,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  Malatesta, 
tiie  captain-general  of  the  Florentines,  is  a  con- 
cealed traitor.  In  conjunction  with  Benedetto  de' 
Nobili,  and  Baccio  Valori,  the  pope's  commissary, 
with  whom  he  has  private  communication,  he  per- 
suades Troilo  to  return  to  Florence,  introduce 
himself  into  Niccolo's  house,  and  secretly  frus- 
trate all  the  measures  of  the  Piagnoni.  The  only 
difficulty  rests  with  Niccolo.  This,  however,  is 
at  length  obviated  by  Bindo's  restoration,  appar- 
ently at  the  instance  of  Troilo,  the  professed  re- 
pentance of  the  Pallesco,  and  his  eager  offer  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  which  it  had  been  his  aim  to 
destroy.  By  consummate  art,  and  especially  by 
assisting  the  Florentines  to  repel  a  sudden  attempt 
to  storm  the  city,  he  deceives  every  one  but  Mau- 
rice, Lamberto's  faithful  servant,  the  German 
whom  he  had  disabled,  and  afterwards  saved  from 
drowning  in  the  passage  of  the  Adda. 

A  short  respite  now  succeeds,  full  of  domestic 
interest.  After  some  rather  over-refined  scruples, 
of  which  D'Azeglio  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  fond, 
scruples  connected  both  with  Lisa  and  Selvaggia, 
Lamberto  is  satisfied  of  his  true  and  devoted 
attachment  to  Laudomia,  while  she  is  peacefully 
assured  of  his  affection,  and  their  love  takes  the 
usual  course.  Troilo,  in  the  mean  time,  disgusted 
with  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  whole  family  of 
the  Lapi,  amuses  his  leisure  by  forming  atrocious 
designs  against  the  remaining  daughter.  We 
have  not  space  for  more  than  one  of  the  scenes 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  story,  and  in  pref- 
erence to  all  the  rest,  we  select  the  declaration : — 

Lamberto  ran  up  to  his  room,  and  disarmed  him- 
self in  haste.  It  seemed  to  him  a  century  before  he 
could  find  Laudomia,  to  whom,  in  his  trustful  secu- 
rity, he  now  burned  to  open  his  heart,  and  repay 
himself  for  his  long  silence,  and  the  painful  uncer- 
tainty which  he  had  endured.  He  proceeded  to 
the  story  beneath,  not,  however,  without  bestowing 
more  care  than  usual  upon  his  dress,  and  seeing 
that  his  hair  and  beard  were  arranged  as  well  as 
possible.  As  he  left  his  chamber,  (for  at  certain 
times  we  are  all  alike,)  he  even  cast  a  flying  glance 
at  the  mirror  which  hung  against  the  wall ;  but  as 
he  did  so,  conscious  of  the  womanish  feeling,  he 
smiled,  and  passed  on. 

He  found  the  door  of  Laudomia's  room  half  open, 
and,  knocking  very  softly,  called  her  by  name,  his 
heart  beating  violently,  as  he  stood  in  suspense. 
As  no  one  answered,  he  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered ;  but  the  room  was  empty.  Though  he 
had  been  there  often,  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  never 
entered  it  before.  A  slight  shiver,  never  felt  till 
then,  ran  through  his  veins,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  for 
a  moment  round  the  walls,  and  glanced  at  the  pol- 
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ished  furniture,  all  in  that  exact  order  which  sufli- 
ciently  betokened  the  gentle  hand  to  which  the 
arrangement  was  owing.  The  air  of  the  apart- 
ment was  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  the  flowers 
which  adorned  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  mixed  with 
the  Iragrance  of  the  snow-white  linen  which  cov- 
ered the  bed.  The  day-light,  for  it  was  now  ver<^- 
ing  towards  the  dusk  of  evening,  fell  faintly  up^ 
the  pavement  beneath  the  windows  ;  and  its  azure 
tint  was  fading  in  the  ruddy  brightness  shed  by  a 
lamp  which  burned  over  the  Prie-Dieu. 

Lamberto  drawing  near,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  that 
Madonna,  who  never  before  appeared  to  him  so  di- 
vinely beautiful.  He  observed  minutely  this  sanc- 
tuary,  for  it  well  deserved  the  name,  of  his  Laudo- 
mia's most  secret  thoughts— the  flowers,  the  books 
of  devotion,  the  cushions,  still  bearing,  where  she 
was  wont  to  lean,  the  impression  of  her  form.  All 
these  things,  mute  and  lifeless  to  any  other,  had  for 
him  at  this  moment  a  voice  and  sense,  at  once  sweet 
and  powerful,  which  penetrated  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  heart. 

Absorbed  in  his  impassioned  thoughts,  almost 
without  being  aware  of  it,  Lamberto  kneU  befi)re 
the  image,  one  arm  resting  upon  the  cushion,  while 
his  head  reclined  upon  his  hand.  By  degrees,  the 
strong  and  hurried  pulsation  of  his  heart  became 
more  tranquil,  and  was  lost  in  a  placid  and  indefina- 
ble quiescence  of  the  intellect,  when  a  hand  gently 
rested  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  soft  voice  of  Lau- 
domia whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  You  here,  Lamberto !  For  whom  are  you 
praying?" 

The  young  man  raised  his  head  and  turned 
round  ;  but  what  he  felt  at  that  moment,  as  he  met 
the  look  of  those  humid  eyes  so  kindly  bent  upon 
hinri,  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  .be  expressed. 
Without  changing  his  posture,  he  took  Laudomia's 
hand  between  boih  his,  and  trembhng  all  over  as  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  replied — 

"  I  came  to  pray  for  you;  what  the  prayer  is, 
and  with  what  feeling  it  is  offered,  Laudomia,  you 
well  know ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  it ;"  but  her  eyes 
gave  a  fuller  and  sweeter  answer.  Without  an- 
other word,  she  knelt  down  by  Lamberto's  side, 
who  still  held  her  hand,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  countenance  of  our  Lady,  said,  after  a  short 
silence — 

"  O  Maria  !  if  I  am  ever  to  lose  Lamberto's 
heart,  let  me  die  before  the  day  comes !" 

Here  both  remained  silent,  for  at  that  moment, 
speech  was  impossible  ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for 
two  hearts  transfused  at  once  into  each  other,  with 
the  rapidity  of  two  flames  brought  into  contact. 

When,  after  a  long  pause,  they  had  recovered 
the  faculty  of  speech  and  discernment,  Laudomia, 
unable  to  support  herself  any  longer  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  sank  down  upon  a  seat  near.  Her  looks, 
veiled  with  a  chaste  but  impassioned  languor,  fell 
slowly  and  tenderly  upon  him  who  was  so  dear  to 
her,  as  he  still  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  told  him  of  her 
happiness  with  the  trusting  and  ingenuous  security 
of  innocent  love.  It  seemed  to  both  as  if  they  were 
born  to  a  new  life— as  if  they  had  found  themselves 
in  another  world,  I  had  almost  said,  as  if  their  very 
nature  and  essence  were  changed.  There  was 
neither  memory  of  the  past,  nor  fear  for  the  future. 
There  was  a  mutual  understanding  without  the 
medium  of  speech,  and  yet  a  need  of  speech — a 
need  of  saying  to  each  other  from  time  to  lime,  "  Is 
it  not  all  a  dream?  Can  it  really  be  true?"  And, 
meanwhile,  the  white  hand  of  Laudomia,  shrinking 
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from  the  young  man's  ardent  kisses,  was  placed 
upon  his  forehead,  making  feeble  and  ineffectual 
efforts  to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

Then,  as  by  little  and  little  they  arranged  their 
ideas,  and  connected  the  thoughts  and  events  of 
their  past  lives  with  their  present  happiness,  they 
recalled  many  of  the  follies  of  childhood,  the  first 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  early  youth  ;  they  asked 
and  gave  mutual  explanations  of  words  that  had 
hitherto  remained  obscure,  looks  and  signs,  and  a 
hundred  such  minutiae  that  had  taken  place  many 
years  back,  but  still  lived,  and  were  present  in  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  In  a  discourse  of  such  deep 
interest,  Lamberto  mingled  every  phrase  with  the 
sweetest  names  of  love,  addressexi  in  different  ways 
to  Laudomia ;  names  which  we  must  not  repeat, 
profaned  as  they  have  been,  and  made  ridiculous, 
by  pastoral  poets  and  fools,  but  which  are  not  on 
that  account  less  needful,  less  a  relief  to  the  mind, 
when  it  feels  more  than  can  be  expressed  in  cus- 
tomary words. 

"  O  my  Laudomia  !"  said  the  young  man,  "  my 
sweetest  and  only  thought !  Now  I  understand  my 
former  mistake. — I  fancied  I  had  felt  what  love 
was — Oh,  I  never  thought  that  it  could  be  like  this. 
— Only  an  hour  ago,  I  was  troubled  when  I  thought 
that  I  could  ever  turn  my  mind  to  Lisa.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  done  grievous  wrong  to  my  love  for  you 
— which  I  now  see  was  the  first,  the  only  one  I  ever 
felt,  worthy  of  the  name.  Now  I  know  that  it  was 
only  fancy,  when  I  thought  that  I  loved  another. — 
It  was  not  true  ! — How  that  idea  comforts  me  ! — It 
was  not  true! — I  never  loved  any  one  but  you, 
never  with  that  love  which  you  alone  merit,  which 
is  yours  alone,  which  has  always  been  in  the  depths 
of  my  heart,  and  will  be  there  as  long  as  I  live. — 
Can  you  not  understand  how  this  idea  gives  me 
new  life? — To  think  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  an 
offence  which  must  have  made  me  unworthy  of 
your  love ! — that  the  celestial  look  of  my  Laudo- 
mia may  fall  serenely  upon  me,  her  thoughts  rest 
upon  my  heart,  without  sinking  too  low  !" 

During  this  secret  colloquy  it  had  become  dark 
night,  and  the  chamber,  lighted  only  by  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  the  lamp,  was  in  such  a  state  of  com- 
parative obscurity  as  would  have  reminded  the 
young  people  at  any  other  time  to  provide  them- 
selves with  more  light,  but  they  did  not  think  of  it 
then;  and  Lamberto  went  on. 

"Dearest!  you  do  not  know  how  I  have  been 
troubled  by  these  fancies! — And  now  I  will  tell 
you  all — for  there  is  nothing  which  concerns  me 
which  you  ought  not  to  know," 

And  here  he  told  her  of  Salvaggia,  the  recollec- 
tion which  he  still  retained  of  her,  and  the  pity 
which  he  still  felt ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  watched 
with  anxious  attention  the  effect  produced  by  his 
words  upon  Laudomia's  countenance.  When  he 
had  no  more  to  add,  he  said — 

'•  Now  you  know  all,  my  love.  Was  I  right  in 
thii»king  myself  unworthy  of  your  heavenly  affec- 
tion \  Do  I  still  seem  to  you  to  deserve  a  thought 
of  yours?     O  my  Laudomia  !  answer  me  quickly." 

And  he  waited  with  the  anxiety  of  a  criminal 
who  is  expecting  the  sentence  of  life  or  death. 

A  slight  shade  was  at  first  visible  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Laudomia,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and 
sifThing  gently,  (perhaps  from  the  thought 'that 
Laraberto's  heart  had  not  always  been  hers  alone,) 
she  answered — 

"  Tell  me,  dearest,  if  that  woman  had  not  been 
so  debased,  and  you  could  have  loved  her  without 


shame,  would  you  have  loved  her  better  than  your 
Laudomia?" 

Lamberto  tore  his  hair ;  he  had  no  M'ords  to  ex- 
press his  horror  at  such  a  doubt ;  but  that  action 
and  his  countenance  together  said  enough,  and 
Laudomia  resumed  : — 

"  God  accepts  the  heart  which  was  not  his  at 
first !  He  is  satisfied  to  succeed  to  another  love  ! 
And  ought  not  I,  weak  and  feeble  creature  as  I  am, 
to  be  contented  with  it?  Ought  I  to  raise  my  pre- 
tensions higher  ?  Ah,  no — Lamberto  !  My  pride 
does  not  reach  to  such  an  extent  of  folly. — I  do  not 
complain  of  the  past ;  I  have  even  no  cause  to  do 
so. — But  if  I  had,  I  should  think  no  more  about  it. 
— But  the  future  !  O  Lamberto  !  the  future  !" 

And  here,  clasping  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
humble  prayer,  she  added  : — 

"  You  see,  Lamberto,  I  am  a  weak,  timid  crea- 
ture, trusting  entirely  in  your  love ;  with  and  for 
that,  I  shall  have  strength  and  courage  for  all  the 
chances  of  the  painful  life  we  must  lead  in  these 
times  of  contention  and  bloodshed.  No  danger,  no 
misfortune  will  ever  bring  me  to  such  a  pass  that 
you  will  have  to  blush  for  me. — I  have  promised 
thus  much  to  God  and  to  my  father — and  I  shall  be 
able  to  keep  my  promise — for  I  feel  that  I  am  a 
Christian,  one  born  among  a  free  people,  and  the 
daughter  of  Niccolo. — But,  Lamberto,  one  thing  I 
beg  of  you — never  love  any  one  else  ! — I  feel  that 
I  have  strength  to  stand  against  any  other  mis- 
fortune— but  against  thatl — Oh,  no!  I  could  not  I 
The  life  of  us  women  is  all  in  the  heart.— For  us 
love  is  not  a  pastime — a  relief  from  greater  cares ! 
The  heart  which  you  have  given  me  is  now  my 
only  treasure,  my  only  thought :  do  not  take  it  from 
me,  Lamberto,  as  long  as  I  live." 

What  the  young  man  felt  at  these  most  tender! 
words,  he  could  express  only  by  imprinting  a  thou-J 
sand  kisses  on  that  hand,  which  avoided  him  nc 
longer,  but  was  given  up  to  him  without  reserve.l 
After  a  little  time,  raising  his  head  suddenly,  hoj 
felt  in  his  bosom,  took  out  his  mother's  letter, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  havini 
given  it  to  Laudomia  to  read,  who  bathed  it  wit 
tears  of  tenderness,  said,  as  he  took  it  again — 

"  You  see  the  affection  which  my  poor  mothei 
had  for  you  :  you  see  how  she  blessed  me  in  hei 
last  hours  :  now,   then,   hear  what  I  say.      If 
could  ever  be  such  a  wretch  as  to  wrong  you,  even' 
in  thought,  may  that  blessing  be  turned " 

But  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  Laudo- 
mia's hand  was  upon  his  lips,  forbidding  him  to 
utter  another  word. 

"  O  Lamberto !  do  not  say  such  words  as  these  ; 
they  are  displeasing  to  God. — It  is  enough  that  1 
read  your  heart. — Yes  !  I  read  there  that  our  love 
will  never  cease,  even  in  heaven.  We  shall  love 
each  other  always,  immersed  in  the  holy  love  of 
Him  who  formed  us  for  everlasting  happiness." 

And  her  eyes  were  raised  towards  heaven  with 
that  look  of  Paradise,  which  has  grown  sometimes 
under  the  fine  touch  of  Guide  Reni. 

After  they  had  remained  a  moment  thus,  the 
thought  of  Selvaggia  rose  again  in  Laudomia's 
heart.  Her  remorse,  her  misery  had  touched  her ; 
she  longed  to  know  her  misfortunes  more  fully,  and 
said  at  length,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  consterna- 
tion— 

"Oh,  poor  young  creature! — What  wretches 
there  are  in  the  world  I — What  horrible  things  take 
place  in  it! — What  must  she  have  suffered?  what 
,  must  she  have  to  suffer  still !     Oh,  yes ! — To  love 
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you,  dearest !  without  a  shadow  of  hope  ! — it  must 
be  horrible  I — But  at  least  we  may  find  her  out,  we 
may  trace  her,  carry  her  comfort — make  her  feel 
for  once  the  happiness  of  friendship  and  affection, 
if  not  of  love!" — 

"  Where  she  is  now,  God  only  knows. — (I 
would  not  say  so  to  any  one  else,  but  I  can  say 
anything  to  you,  Laudomia.) — It  runs  in  my  mind 
that  she  will  not  lose  the  trace  of  me. — If  I  did  not 
meet  her  love,  1  at  least  spoke  to  her  with  kind- 
ness, showed  her  compassion  :  and,  accustomed  as 
she  was  to  be  treated  either  with  scorn  or  insult, 
she  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have  met  with  one 
who  had  the  countenance  and  feelings  of  a  man." 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  should  be  to  find  her ! — This, 
you  see,  is  my  temper. — I  cannot  bear  that  my 
happiness  should  make  a  poor  creature  so  misera- 
ble.— It  oppresses  njy  heart. — I  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
her  to  forgive  me — as  if  I  longed  to  make  her  some 
amends. — Let  us  find  her  out,  Lamberto  !  I  will  be 
her  friend  !  She  shall  not  have  it  to  say  any  lon- 
ger that  nobody  in  the  world  has  ever  wished  her 
well." 

"  There  is  not  such  an  angel  as  you  in  Para- 
dise !"  said  Lamberto,  quite  beside  himself,  and  on 
the  forehead  of  Laudomia,  soft  and  pure  as  the 
breast  of  a  dove,  the  young  man  impressed  the  first 
kiss  of  love. 


We  judge  of  this  scene  with  the  magic  of 
D'Azeglio's  style  full  upon  us,  and  may  therefore 
seem  to  exaggerate  its  merit,  but  we  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  pictures  of  pure  though 
fervent  love  which  fancy  has  ever  embodied. 

Selvaggia,  though  thrown  overboard  in  the  sea- 
fight,  was  saved  from  drowning.     No  sooner  is  she 
put  ashore,  than  she  makes  her  way  to  Florence  in 
search  of  Lamberto.     She   hears  on    her  arrival 
that  the  captain-general  of  the  Florentines  is  Mala- 
testa   Baglione,  the  infamous  patron  of  her  more 
infamous  father,  Master  Barlaam.     With  the  lat- 
ter she  has  a  most  striking  interview.     She  learns 
the  intended  marriage  of  the  man  she  loves,  and 
the  plan  formed  by  Troilo  to  break,  or  at  least  sus- 
pend, the  alliance,  and  wanting  courage  to  see  him 
in  the  arms  of  her  rival,  suffers  the  plan  to  pro- 
ceed.    The  marriage-articles  are  signed  that  same 
day,  in  the  church  of  San  Marco,  and  the  betroth- 
ment  takes  place.     In  the  evening,  as  they  are 
about  to  sit  down  to  supper,  a  knocking  is  heard 
at  the  door,  and  a  man  appears,  armed  from  head  to 
foot,  who  had  been  observed  in  the  church  during 
the  ceremony,  where  his  ill-repressed  agitation  had 
excited  no  little  surprise.     This  is  Selvaggia,  who 
brings  a  sealed  paper  on  the  part  of  the  captain- 
general.     Lamberto  is  to  arm  himself  on  the  in- 
stant, mount  his  horse,  follow  the  man  who  brought 
him  the  order,  and  join  the  company  then  mustering 
on  the  piazza  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  to  go  where 
the    service    of   the    city    required.      The    scene 
which  ensues  is  unspeakably  fine.     The  calm  dig- 
nity of  Niccolo,   softened  by  the  deep  sympathy 
which  he  feels  for  virtuous  sorrow,  the  noble  reso- 
lution of  Lamberto,  the  repressed  agony  of  Lau- 
domia, the  honest  effort  of  Fanfulla  to  be,  what 
Troilo  speciously  offers,  Lamberto's  substitute,  the 
secret  struggle  of  the  generous  Selvaggia,  who  is 
once  on  the  point  of  coming  forward  to  discover 


everything,  form  altogether  a  picture  which  is  be- 
yond all  praise.  But  we  must  leave  it  to  the  read- 
er's imagination,  and  pass  on  ;  merely  adding  that 
Fanfulla,  in  default  of  being  Lamberto's  substitute, 
resolves  to  be  his  companion,  and  having  been  pro- 
vided with  a  new  war-horse  by  Niccolo,  joins  the 
departing  troop. 

Selvaggia  discovers  herself  to  Lamberto  on  the 
march  ;  and  here  we  have  one  of  those  strange 
conceptions  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  general 
good  taste,  D'Azeglio  sometimes  indulges,  and 
which  one  might  call  practical  concelli.  To  cure 
Selvaggia  of  her  pertinacious  attachment,  Lamber- 
to makes  up  his  mind  to  insult  her.  "  Let  her  find 
me  hard-hearted,  proud,  incredulous  of  her  suffer- 
ing :  the  remedy  will  be  bitter,  painful  to  her,  and 
quite  as  much  to  me  ;  but,  when  the  first  moment 
is  past,  esteem  will  perhaps  be  changed  into  con- 
tempt, love  into  hatred,  and  after  some  days  she 
will  think  no  more  about  me."  We  object  to  this 
altogether.  To  say  nothing  of  its  extreme  pain- 
fulness,  it  is  morally  wrong ;  it  is  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come.  Selvaggia,  as  may  be  imagined, 
leaves  the  object  of  her  former  idolatry  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  indignation  and  offended  pride,  but  not  till 
she  has  thrown  out  dark  hints  of  the  future  fate  of 
Laudomia,  whom  neither  God  nor  devil  will  be  able 
to  save. 

We  cannot  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ferruccio 
without  the  walls  of  Florence,  nor  describe  the 
atrocities  connected  with  his  fall.  In  fact,  the  fate 
of  the  commonwealth,  though  it  gives  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  tale  before  us,  affects  us  chiefly  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  individual  characters.  The 
romance,  as  we  have  said,  supersedes  the  history. 
It  is  upon  Niccolo,  and  his  little  band  of  friends 
and  adherents,  that  fancy  lingers.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Ferruccio,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  army, 
Lamberto  and  Fanfulla,  safe,  though  not  unhurt, 
find  their  way  back  to  Florence.  There  the  final 
struggle  draws  near. 


The  night  was  full  of  disquietude,  anxiety,  and 
preparation,  for  the  Florentines,  in  expectation  of 
the  heavy  events  which  they  foresaw  for  the  next 
day.  Even  at  those  hours  when  sleep,  especially 
during  the  great  heats,  is  wont  to  overcome  every 
care,  and  the  memory  of  every  trouble,  Florence 
was  awake.  You  met  no  person  in  the  streets ; 
but  the  light  which  shone  here  and  there  through 
the  windows,  the  voices  and  other  sounds  that  were 
heard  in  the  interior  of  the  houses,  showed  suffi- 
ciently that  this  unhappy  people  felt  the  last  scene 
of  their  long  and  bloody  tragedy  to  be  approachnig. 

They  were  preparing  themselves  during  the  hours 
of  niffht  to  come  frankly  next  morning  to  the  last 
proof'' of  arms,  hoping  for  victory,  but  resigned  to 
purchase  it  with  the  lives  of  many.  .-  ,    .  , 

It  would  have  been  an  august  and  beautiful  sight, 
if  one  could  have  penetrated  into  the  secret  recess- 
es of  those  poor  houses  inhabited  by  the  peoj>le,  to 
witness  the  preparations  for  that  great  sacrifice-- 
to  see  those  men  quietly  making  ready  to  die  for 
their  country!  And  on  what  conditions?  with 
what  hopes?  Did  they  believe  that  by  conquering 
they  should  change  their  lot,  and  be  rich?  ^o: 
they  knew  that  their  state  could  not  change.     I'ov- 
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erty  and  labor  were  the  lot  that  would  fall  to  them 
afterwards  as  it  had  done  before.  But  such  calcu- 
lations never  entered  their  thoughts.  They  loved 
their  country  as  nnen  love  their  mother,  because  they 
did.  It  had  been  the  first  thought  of  their  infancy, 
and  would  be  the  last  of  their  old  age.  They  gave 
their  life  for  it,  with  the  same  feeling  which  leads  a 
lover  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  woman  he  loves, 
seeking  no  other  reward  but  the  joy  of  dying  to 
save  her. 

Thus  passed  the  night.  At  length  the  morning, 
desired  by  some,  feared  by  others,  but  waited  for 
assuredly  by  all,  rose  clear  and  bright  beyond  the 
hills  of  Incontro  and  Vallumbrosa.  When  its  rays 
began  to  penetrate  within  the  houses,  and  were  visi- 
ble in  spite  of  the  red  glare  of  the  lamps,  there 
took  place  in  every  family  what  might  be  called  a 
last  parting.  Then  came  tears,  embraces,  the  hur- 
ried afl^ectionate  adieus  of  wives  and  sisters,  the 
benedictions  of  old  men  and  fathers ;  then  by  little 
and  little  a  murmur  spread  through  the  city,  a  deep 
sound  of  voices,  footsteps,  doors  opening  and  shut- 
ting furiously  ;  while  the  citizens,  as  they  came  out 
armed  to  join  their  several  standards,  exchanged  the 
last  farewell,  the  last  glance,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  whom  they  left  weeping  at  the  door. 

Among  the  gonfaloni  of  the  several  divisions, 
which  floated  in  the  wind  at  wide  distances  round 
the  piazza,  was  noted  the  golden  lion  of  San 
Giovanni,  and  among  the  first  was  Niccolo  wijh  his 
young  men.  Deaf  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his 
daughters,  and  the  dissuasion  of  his  friends,  the 
resolute  old  man  had  determined  to  be  present  with 
the  rest  on  this  day,  when  the  final  destiny  of  Flor- 
ence was  to  be  decided.  He  judged  rightly  that, 
if  he  could  not  aid  with  his  arm,  he  might  with  his 
example ;  for  what  foot  could  draw  back,  what 
heart  waver,  in  the  firm  and  venerable  presence  of 
such  a  man  1 

Having  laid  aside  the  Lucco,*  he  was  dressed  in 
a  shining  coat  of  mail,  with  a  sword  at  his  side, 
and  in  his  hand  a  pike.  Instead  of  the  capuche  he 
wore  an  iron  skull-cap,  beneath  which  his  respected 
gray  hair  came  out  and  covered  his  neck,  while  his 
beard,  equally  white  and  thick,  flowed  down  upon 
his  breast.  His  body,  no  longer  bent  by  years, 
stood  erect  upon  his  loins  ;  and  he  was  set  firmly 
upon  his  legs,  which,  though  somewhat  thin,  were 
strong  and  of  fine  proportions.  His  eye  flashed 
with  the  fire  of  youth,  and  an  unwonted  flush  colored 
his  cheeks.  In  spite  of  the  tumult,  and  the  various 
thoughts  which  occupied  the  minds  of  all,  many 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  They  pointed  him  out 
to  one  another  with  words  of  aflfection,  wonder,  and 
veneration,  while  he,  unmoved,  cast  a  proud  and 
assured  glance  around,  in  which  was  read  indom- 
itable resolution.  In  the  mean  time,  the  flitting 
shadow  of  the  gonfalone,  which  floated  over  his 
head,  now  covered  him,  and  extinguished  the  glit- 
ter of  his  armor,  now  slidmg  off  to  a  distance,  left 
it  sparkling  again  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
one  more  passage  : — 

Even  when  the  sun  began  to  decline  to  the  west, 
and  when  at  length  it  had  sunk  under  the  horizon, 
and  the  stars  began  to  appear,  Niccolo  would  not 
leave  the  place,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  who  could  not  bear  that  he  should  have  to 
endure  so  much  hardship  and  fatigue ;  and  many 
of  the  citizens  also,  led  by  his  example,  passed  the 
hours  of  sleep  in  the  piazza.     It  is  easy  to  imagine 

*  A  kind  of  gown. 


how  mournfully  those  hours  passed  with  all,  how 
.full  of  anxiety  and  terror,  in  expectation  of  the 
extremity  of  distress  which  awaited  them  on  the 
morrow,  especially  when,  after  midnight,  a  deep 
silence  had  succeeded  to  so  much  tumult,  and  noth- 
ing was  heard  in  the  piazza  but  the  measured  tiead 
of  the  sentinels,  the  hooting  of  the  owls,  roosted  on 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
striking  of  the  clock,  which  told  the  hour.  At 
length,  yielding  to  fatigue,  Niccolo  began  to  rest 
his  forehead  upon  a  bed  composed  of  his  sons' 
cloaks,  and  fell  asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  the 
base  of  the  lion,  while  they  watched,  silent  and 
thoughtful,  by  his  side.  Two  hours  before  day, 
the  moon,  which  was  on  the  wane,  fell,  by  degrees, 
faint  and  pale,  on  the  buildings  towards  the  east, 
and  illuminated,  with  an  alabaster  light,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  sleeping  old  man.  Lamberto  had 
gently  taken  off  his  iron  skull-cap,  and,  to  guard 
him  from  the  cold  moisture  of  the  night,  had  drawn 
the  border  of  one  of  the  cloaks  over  his  head. 
The  august  and  placid  serenity  spread  over  Nic- 
colo's  features,  and  his  long  deep  breathing,  showed 
that,  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
danger,  a  brave  and  irreproachable  man  may  find 
sleep  and  repose. 

These  demonstrations  are  rendered  vain  by  the 
machinations   of  the   Palleschi,  and   the  fate  of 
Florence  is  in  their  hands.     Niccolo,  determined 
to  make  one  more  effort,  gathers  the  Piagnoni  to- 
gether at  a  nocturnal  conference,  in  the  convent  of 
San  Marco.     The  leaders  are  firm,  but  the  people 
waver.      Niccolo 's   own   workmen    alone  offer  to 
die  with  him,  but  he  feels  the  sacrifice  to  be  use- 
less, and  dismisses  them  with    his  blessing.     At 
this  moment,  the  infamous  Troilo,  in  order  to  ruii 
more  completely  the  party  of  the  Piagnoni,  cornea 
forward,   and   proposes  to  join  the  Italian  army] 
without  the  walls,  already  on  bad  terms  with  th( 
Spaniards,  and  stir  them  up  to  insurrection.    The 
proposition  is  received  by  Niccolo  with  a  feeling*! 
of  mingled  joy  and  admiration.      By   the  conni- 
vance of  the  Palleschi,  the  party  pass  over  to  the 
camp,  Troilo  contriving  to  be  left  behind  at  the     ' 
gates,  that   he  may  not  be  compromised   in  the     *. 
issue.     A  skirmish  takes  place,  in  which,  by  the     ■ 
baseness  of  Malatesta,  the  Italians  are  overpow- 
ered, while  two  of  the  three   surviving  sons  of      ' 
Niccolo,  Averardo  and  Vieri,  fall. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  seek  refuge  at  a  i 
distance  from  Florence,  and  the  family  prepare  for  I 
their  departure.  The  last  evening  which  they  j 
spend  in  that  house,  which  Niccolo  feels  that  he, 
at  least,  must  never  see  again,  is  described  with 
great  truth  and  pathos,  but  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  make  any  extracts.  They  depart 
without  molestation.  Niccolo  is  too  popular  to 
venture  to  arrest  him  in  Florence,  and  a  plan  is 
accordingly  formed  to  seize  upon  the  whole  party 
in  the  Montagna. .  In  the  mean  time,  to  disarm  all 
suspicion,  Troilo  accompanies  the  family.  They 
arrive,  about  midnight,  at  the  country  house  which 
Niccolo  had  ceded  to  Lamberto  by  way  of  dowry, 
where  they  have  arranged  to  pass  the  night. 
Here  they  learn,  that,  under  the  eaves,  at  one 
side  of  the  church,  "  the  great  Ferruccio"  lies  in 
an  obscure  and  unhonored  grave,  and  notwitstand- 
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ing  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  they  determine  to 
visit  it.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  old  stew- 
ard, who  undertakes  to  point  out  the  spot  : — 

Matteo  at  length  stopped  close  to  the  side  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  placing  the  lantern  on  the 
ground,  said, — 

"  Here  this  brave  gentleman  was  laid." 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  space  was  marked 
out,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  human  body  of 
tall  stature.  The  earth  appeared  newly  turned  up, 
and,  from  the  marks  which  it  still  retained  of  the 
soles  of  shoes  and  naked  feet,  it  was  plain  that  it 
had  been  diligently  trodden  down.  When  Nic- 
C()16  saw  under  his  very  eyes  the  earth  still  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  his  friend,  the  man  who  was  to 
him  the  sublime  ideal  of  all  that  is  great  and  virtu- 
ous in  the  world,  he  fell  on  his  knees  upon  the 
grave.  Seized  with  an  universal  trembling,  he 
bent  down  his  head  and  kissed  the  humid  soil,  then 
rested  his  forehead  upon  it,  and  remained  motion- 
less, while  all  his  companions  did  the  same.  The 
poor  old  man  was  heard  to  sigh  and  groan,  and  at 
last  seen  to  burst  into  tears  ;  then,  becoming  a  little 
more  composed,  he  raised  his  face  and  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  said, — 

"  Oh  !  if  from  the  holy  and  blessed  place,  where 
his  great  soul  is  now  in  glory,  he  deigns  to  cast  a 
look  upon  this  dark  world,  he  perhaps  sees  my 
tears — sees  that  from  the  city,  for  which  he  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  we  exiles,  at  least,  have 
come  to  do  him  this  last  honor,  the  only  one  that 
we  can  do  in  our  present  misery. — Ferruccio!  Fer- 
ruccio !  this,  then,  is  your  burying-place !  And 
the  Medici,  the  destroyers  of  their  country,  will 
have  one  full  of  honor  in  San  Lorenzo  !  Will  they 
not  be  ashamed  to  leave  you  here  ?  Will  they  not 
at  least  place  a  cross  over  your  bones  ?  a  stone  to 
tell,  Here  lies  Ferruccio  ?  " — Then,  as  if  he  suddenly 
regretted  having  formed  such  a  desire,  he  corrected 
himself  and  said,  '*But  what  am  I  saying?  Have 
1  lost  my  senses  ?  As  if  you  had  need  of  such 
honors  as  these  ! — Let  them  keep  them  for  their 
own  guilty  ashes.  Even  under  their  marble  mon- 
uments ihe  vengeance  of  God  will  at  last  find  them 
out.  And  do  you,  in  the  mean  time,  brave  spirit, 
if  you  can  hear  us,  accept  this  humble  homage,  a 
homage  which  will  never  be  offered  to  the  tombs 
of  your  enemies  and  ours  ! — As  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  the  earth  of  this  humble  grave  will  be  more 
honored  by  the  generous  and  the  good  than  the  in- 
solent richness  of  their  sepulchres." 

While,  with  a  vehemence  of  passion  which  made 
him  seem  like  one  inspired,  Niccolo  was  uttering 
these  words,  to  which  his  family  listened  with  rever- 
ence, as  they  knelt  by  his  side,  their  whole  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  him  alone,  six  men-at-arms,  with 
drawn  swords,  came  upon  them  from  beneath  the 
portico  of  the  church,  followed  by  about  fifty  coun- 
trymen, armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  or  staves;  and 
before  the  party,  thus  taken  unawares,  could  per- 
ceive the  attack,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
ground,  under  a  heap  of  men,  the  points  of  whose 
swords  or  pikes  were  close  to  their  face,  or  directed 
against  their  throat  and  breast,  caught  and  held  fast 
by  a  hundred  hands,  kept  down  under  the  knees  and 
feet  of  multitudes,  while  a  voice  cried  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  assailants — 

"  Whoever  moves,  is  a  dead  man. — You  are  the 
prisoners  of  the  pope  !" 

With  that  august  and  venerable  aspect,  at  once 
firm  and  elevated,  which  he  always  wore,  Niccolo 
replied — 


**  I  know  what  my  being  prisoner  of  the  pope 
means"— and  a  bitter  and  disdainful  smile  curled 
his  lip,  as  if  to  say,  "  He  can  take  but  little  from 
me  now  !"  Then  turning  to  his  sons,  and  pointing 
to  the  grave  where  Ferruccio  was  buried,  he  added, 
"  I  have  learnt  from  him  how  to  die — though,  per- 
haps, I  did  riot  need  it." 

The  old  man  knew  well  that  it  was  his  own 
death,  not  that  of  his  sons,  or  any  one  else,  that 
was  wanted  ;  but  at  that  moment  he  remembered 
Troilo,  and  the  price  set,  as  he  fancied,  upon  his 
head  ;  and  the  thought  that  he  was  utterly  undone, 
afflicted  him  beyond  measure.  Looking  round,  he 
sought  him  with  a  troubled  and  anxious  eye,  and 
said — 

"  I  am  grieved  for  you,  son  Troilo." 

As  there  was  no  light  except  the  lantern  carried 
by  Matteo,  objects  were  indistinctly  discerned  ;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  retrace  him.  At 
length,  however,  he  perceived  him  at  a  distance, 
standing  upright  and  motionless,  his  hands  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  head  bent  down  ;  and  per- 
ceived, also,  that  he  was  neither  tied,  nor  guarded 
by  any  of  the  soldiers,  careful  as  they  were  to  pre- 
vent the  rest  from  making  their  escape. 

The  young  man's  countenance,  beautiful  as  it 
was  by  nature,  had  become  at  that  moment  debased 
and  horrible  like  his  crime.  Like  Cain,  Judas,  and 
other  enormous  sinners,  his  torment  had  already  be- 
gun ;  that  greatest  of  all  torments,  remorse,  severed 
entirely  from  all  thought  of  hope  or  repentance. 

Niccolo  read  his  sin,  written  on  his  forehead,  and 
noted  on  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers  a  smile  of 
scorn,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  Aim."  The  veil  which  had  so  long 
hid  the  truth,  was  torn  asunder,  and  he  saw  it  re- 
vealed in  all  its  tremendous  nakedness.  He  stretched 
out  his  hands  and  arms,  tied  as  they  were  at  the 
wrists  with  a  rough  cord,  and  with  a  voice,  which 
even  went  to  the  heart  of  the  scoundrels  who  sur- 
rounded him,  said,  looking  at  Troilo — 

"And  he  was  a  traitor,  afterall !" 

In  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  these  few  words 
were  spoken,  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing  them,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  miserable  old  man,  there  was 
such  a  mournful  outpouring  of  the  truth,  that,  I 
repeat  it,  there  arose  even  in  the  hearts  of  those 
rough  and  ferocious  bullies  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion. 

But  Lisa,  poor  Lisa  !  As  if  a  fiery  dart  had  en- 
tered into  her  flesh,  she  tore  herself  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  held  her,  with  the  nervous  and  con- 
vulsive eflEbrt  of  desperate  passion,  and,  rushing 
tow^ards  her  father,  cried — 

"  Why  is  he  a  traitor?  How? — Who  can  call 
my  Troilo  a  traitor?     What  has  he  done?" 

And,  unable  to  run  in  search  of  him,  for  she  was 
soon  seized  again  and  held  by  those  from  whom  she 
had  got  away,  she  threw  herself  forward,  and 
stretching  out  her  head,  looked  about  everywhere 
for  her  husband,  while  she  continued  to  repeal — 

"  Traitor,  indeed  \—My  Troilo  a  traitor!  Oh, 
father!  how  can  you  say  such  horrible  things? — 
and  at  such  a  time  as  this !" 

But  at  last  she,  too,  saw  him,  still  in  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  attitude,  with  the  saine  counte- 
nance, and  the  same  impression  which  Niccol6  bad 
received  ;  the  same  thought,  the  same  certainty, 
seized  upon  Lisa,  who  felt  a  shudder  like  that  of 
death,  at  the  sight  of  that  disfigured  countenance. 
She  was  obliged  to  turn  away  her  head,  and  cover 
her  face  with  her  hands  ;  but  soon  overcoming  that 
first  feeling,  and  once  more  beginning  to  hope,  she 
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said  to  him,  weeping-,  without,  however,  looking  at 
him,  except  now  and  then,  by  stealth — 

"  Troilo  ! — Speak  !  speak  ! — Do  you  not  hear? 
— Did  you  not  know  what  they  said  1 — Why  do 
you  still  stand  there? — What  mystery  is  there  in  all 
this  ? — Troilo  !  Troilo  ! — Cannot  your  miserable 
Lisa  get  a  word  ?" 

And  at  length,  with  a  burst  of  unspeakable  rage, 
she  exclaimed — 

*'  Wretch  !  tell  me  at  least  that  it  is  true  ! — that 
you  are  a  traitor — it  will  at  least  end  this  uncertain- 
ty!" 

Troilo  made  no  answer,  but  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, retreated,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  shades  of 
night. 

Lisa  grew  white,  and  cold  as  a  marble  statue ; 
her  arms  dropped  listlessly  down  ;  and  she  too  said 
to  herself— 

"  He  was  a  traitor  !" 

Then  sinking  down  at  Niccolo's  feet  as  if  she 
were  dead,  with  her  forehead  resting  upon  the  earth, 
she  said  in  a  spent  voice — 

"And  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  was  the  cause  of 
all!" 

The  old  man  replied,  "  It  is  too  true  !"  and  the 
soldiers,  who  now  felt  it  too  painful  to  witness  such 
a  scene,  moved  oif,  conducting  their  prisoners  to 
the  house  which  they  had  left  a  little  before. 

Niccolo  is  led  back  to  Florence,  with  Lisa  and 
the  maid-servant,  the  former  being  lodged  in  prison, 
the  latter  sent  to  their  own  house.  Lamberto  and 
Laudomia,  accompanied  by  Maurice,  Bindo,  and 
Fanfulla,  are  taken  by  the  escort  of  Troilo  and 
Selvaggia  to  a  retired  castle  among  the  Apen- 
nines. The  men  are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  Lamberto  a  little  apart. 
Laudomia  is  conducted  to  a  solitary  chamber.  The 
soldiers  are  then  dismissed  ;  even  the  bailiff  of  the 
castle  departs  ;  and  the  two  who  remain  behind 
draw  the  bar  across  the  entrance.  The  prisoners 
are  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  Troilo  and  Selvaggia. 
We  transcribe  the  scene  which  follows : — 

*'  If  we  are  not  safe  here,"  said  Troilo,  as  they 
stood  looking  at  one  another,  "  we  should  be  safe 
nowhere.  Here  we  are,  then,  Selvaggia,  let  us 
look  to  ourselves,  and  each  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns." 

He  then  proceeded  to  Laudomia's  chamber,  while 
she  descended  to  the  dungeon,  with  the  key  in  one 
hand,  and  the  baOiff's  lantern  in  the  other.  She 
went  straight  on  where  Lamberto  was  seated  on  the 
ground  in  mute  despair,  thinking  of  Laudomia,  and 
praying  God  to  help  and  protect  her,  since  he  could 
not  in  any  way  help  and  protect  her  himself.  Stop- 
ping directly  opposite,  Selvaggia  lifted  the  lantern 
so  as  to  shine  full  upon  her  countenance,  and  said, — 

"  It  is  I  !— do  you  know  me,  Lamberto?" 

He  did  know  her,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
When  he  remembered  the  nature  of  the  woman, 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  last  parted,  he  lost 
all  hope.  Filled  with  anguish,  he  thought  within 
himself, — 

"  0  my  God  !  my  God  !  Laudomia  is  at  the  mer- 
cy of  this  mad  woman  !" 

He  did  not  dare  to  speak,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  he  feared  to  make  things  worse  ; 
but  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  inexpressible 
anxiety.  Selvaggia  placed  the  lantern  on  the 
ground,  folded  her  arms  acros's  her  breast  as  if  to 
keep  down  its  throbbing,  which  appeared  in  spite 
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of  the  cuirass,  and  said  with  a  voice  which  pierced 
to  his  very  marrow, — 

*'  Do  you  remember,  young  man.  how  Selvaggia 
has  loved  you  from  the  day  that  she  first  knew  you? 
— that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  do  you  remem- 
ber with  what  prayers — humble  prayers,  Lamber- 
to ! — she  asked,  not  love,  for  she  ♦bought  herself 
unworthy  of  it,  but  a  little  compassion  ! — do  you 
remember  it? — did  you  grant  the  request?  No, 
you  denied  it — was  Selvaggia  indignant  ? — did  she 
curse  you?  She  blessed  you,  and  departed  ;  she 
troubled  you  no  more  ;  for  she  thought,  '  I  am  not, 
perhaps,  worthy  even  of  this.'  But  poor  Selvag- 
gia was  not  entirely  hopeless.  Without  your  know- 
ing it,  she  inquired  after  you,  found  out  where  you 
went,  followed  you,  but  never  came  near  you  again 
till  the  day  of  that  battle,  when  she  saw  a  pike 
thrust  against  your  heart — when,  as  you  know, 
there  was  no  escape  for  you  !  In  my  breast  did  I 
receive  the  weapon,  and  the  cold  steel  which  pierced 
my  entrails  seemed  to  me  a  delight — you  were 
saved,  and  I  had  ceased  to  suffer — so  I  then  be- 
lieved. Wretched  creature  !  my  sufferings  had  not 
even  begun  !  Tumbled  into  the  sea,  dying  in  the 
hold  of  a  galley,  in  the  stench  of  a  hospital,  in  the 
mud  of  a  public  street,  dragging  myself  on,  mile 
after  mile,  in  weakness  and  sickness,  in  rain,  wind, 
and  cold,  in  hunger,  in  destitution,  and  yet  always 
on,  on,  hoping  from  you — not  love;  I  repeat  it, 
for  I  am  not  so  mad  as  you  think  me — not  love,  but 
pity,  a  word,  a  look  of  compassion.  Arrived  at 
Florence,  I  interested  myself  a  thousand  ways  ia 
your  behalf— suffered,  waited.  At  length  I  founc 
you,  you  know  how ;  I  dreaded  to  speak  ;  I  felt  as 
if  in  the  presence  of  a  god — I  made  myself  little, 
humbled  myself,  lay  down  under  your  feet.     And 

yet  you  had  the  heart were  you  not  ashamed 

to  outrage  me  thus  ?     How  is  it  that  you  did  not 
die  with  shame  ?" 

And  here  the  poor  creature,  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  Lamberto,  remained  for  a  few  momenta 
silent  and  motionless. 

"  You  might  have  killed  me,  and  I  would  have 
thanked  and  blessed  you,  but  you  treated  me  with 
scorn  and  contempt ;  then  I  longed  to  show  you 
that  Selvaggia  may  be  hated,  killed,  but  not  de- 
spised. I  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  I  have  sought 
it ;  I  have  passed  days  and  nights  in  laboring  to  ob- 
tain it ;  and  at  length  I  have  succeeded — Laudomia 
is  here — you  are  here — you  are  all  in  the  power  of 
Selvaggia,  the  courtesan,  the  offscouring  of  the 
world,  whom  all  tread  under  foot,  all  hate,  who  has 
never  met  with  love  or  affection — not  even  in  a 
father." 

Here  she  drew  her  poniard  from  its  sheath ,  which 
Lamberto  believed  she  was  about  to  strike  to  his 
heart,  and  overcome  by  her  passionate  emotion, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

"  And  not  even  now  shall  I  meet  with  it !" — and, 
as  she  spoke,  she  cut  the  cords  with  which  Lam- 
berto was  bound  :  "not  even  now,  when  I  give  you 
life  and  liberty,  and  save  the  Laudomia  whom  you 
love,  shall  I  obtain  my  first  petition,  that  you  would 
hold  me  as  dear  as  your  hound  or  your  war-horse  !" 

As  she  finished  these  words,  with  a  voice  no 
longer  severe,  but  humble  and  supplicating,  Lam- 
berto, loosed  from  the  cords,  fell  prostrate  at  her 
feet,  and  as  he  embraced  her  knees  with  a  muigled 
feeling  of  pity,  admiration  and  gratitude,  exclaimed 
in  broken  accents — 

"  My  guardian  angel !" 

Selvaggia  raised  her  hands  t-o  heaven,  trembling 
with  joy,  while  upon  her  countenance  appeared  a 
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new  expression,  that  of  pure  serenity,  as  she 
said, — 

♦«  God  of  mercy !  At  length  I  too  can  hless 
thee — I  too  can  thank  thee  for  having  created 
me ! ' ' 

Then,  after  remaining  motionless  for  a  few  sec- 
onds as  if  in  ecstasy,  she  let  her  arms  fall,  and 
added,  as  if  speaking  to  herself, — 

"  I  had  suffered  so  much  !" 

They  cut  the  cords  of  the  rest,  and  all  rush  to- 
gether to  "  the  yellow  chamber,"  where  Troilo, 
having  lost  all  hope  of  accomplishing  his  purpose 
by  other  means,  is  about  to  proceed  to  violence. 
Lamberto  dashes  him  to  the  ground  under  his  feet. 

For  some  moments  no  one  uttered  a  word  ;  the 
traitor,  terrified,  panting,  pale  as  death,  and  with 
staring  eyes,  was  kept  down  and  held  tight  by  Fan- 
fulla  and  Bindo.  Lamberto  had  left  him  to  run  to 
Laudomia,  who,  white  as  a  waxen  image,  had  sunk 
upon  her  knees,  and  was  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven 
in  thanksgiving,  feeling  that  gratitude  in  her  heart, 
which  the  poor  creature  was  unable  to  express  with 
her  lips. 

Lamberto  knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  she  re- 
mained for  a  moment  with  her  head  resting  upon 
his  shoulder,  scarcely  able  to  keep  herself  from 
fainting.  Selvaggia,  perceiving  this,  brought  some 
wine  from  the  table,  a  draught  of  which  Laudomia 
drank,  and  after  a  liitle  time  the  color  returned  to 
her  cheeks. 

"You  are  safe,  my  love !"  said  Lamberto,  every 
muscle  of  his  face  quivering  with  the  fulness  of  his 
joy. 

"Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  !  let  us  go !"  said 
Laudomia  in  a  faint  voice,  for  the  sight  of  the  place 
and  of  Troilo  filled  her  with  horror ;  and  rising, 
though  with  difficulty,  assisted  by  Lamberto,  and 
supported  also  by  Selvaggia,  she  left  the  chamber. 
Having  dragged  herself  along  with  tottering  steps 
into  the  next  room,  she  sank  quite  spent  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  laying  her  hands  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Lamberto,  who  was  at  her  feet,  regarded  him 
with  a  look  of  unspeakable  aflfection.  Poor  Sel- 
Taggia,  who  was  a  little  behind,  drew  back,  and 
with  what  feelings  the  reader  may  imagine. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Lamberto,  "  who  set  me 
at  liberty,  who  has  saved  your  life  and  honor? 
There  she  stands — she  of  whom  I  have  so  often 
spoken  to  you,  she  whose  happiness  you  had  so 
much  at  heart — Selvaggia." 

"Oh!"  said  Laudomia,  starting,  "is  that  Sel- 
Taggia?" 

And  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  of  her  wretched 
story  recurred  to  her  mind  ;  and,  thinking  of  the 
anguish  which  she  must  feel  at  seeing  her  thus 
with  Lamberto,  she  withdrew  her  arms,  with  an 
instantaneous  and  delicate  impulse,  and,  joining  her 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  said,  as  she  turned 
to  the  poor  creature,  with  a  countenance  which 
seemed  to  implore  her  pardon, — 

"Oh,  Selvaggia!  I  did  not,  I  could  not  know 
It." 

"Yes,  it  is  I,"  she  replied,  advancing;  and  her 
voice,  her  countenance,  her  gesture,  showed  the  ter- 
rible suffering  which  oppressed  her  heart.  "  It  is 
I,"  she  continued,  "  who  long  cherished  a  dreadful 
desire  of  vengeance  against  Lamberto — against  you  ! 
But  at  last  I  said  to  myself,  '  What  have  you  been 
searching  for,  unhappy  creature,  so  many  years? 
To  find  one  who  would  not  hate  you — would  not 
hold  you  in  contempt — to  find  a  heart  which  could 
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love  you— to  find,  if  not  love,  at  least  affection— to 
taste  for  once,  only  once,  before  you  come  to  die— a 
word,  a  look  of  kindness ;  and  do  you  hope  to  ob- 
tam  It  thus?  Obtain  it  by  vengeance?'  This  has 
been  my  vengeance !— Tell  me,  will  you,  at  least, 
hold  the  unhappy  creature  before  you  dear  ^— May 
1  hope  it  this  once?" 

Laudomia  would  have  risen  and  rushed  into  her 
arms,  but  her  strength  failed,  and  she  fell  back 
agmn  mto  her  seat ;  but  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  Selvaggia,  who  threw  herself  into  them  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  the  two  young  women  long  remained 
clasped  in  a  warm  embrace. 

Though  it  is  not  D'Azeglio's  wont  to  distribute 
what  is  called  poetical  justice,  he  has  done  it  in 
the  instance  of  Troilo,  and  it  is  almost  too  satis- 
factory. In  the  chamber,  where  the  infamous  Pal- 
lesco  is  left  bound,  is  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  within 
which  there  is  a  trap-door,  covering  a  deep  well. 
"Above  was  a  pulley,  from  which  a  cord  was  sus- 
pended, let  down  deeply  into  the  shaft,  from  whence 
there  arose  the  cold,  moist  air,  which  often  comes 
up  from  cellars,  with  a  dank  smell  of  mouldy 
earth."  Maurice,  who  had  lingered  behind  while 
the  rest  were  preparing  for  their  departure,  is  sud- 
denly struck  with  a  new  idea.  "  He  went  straight 
to  the  opening,  shook  the  rope,  and  discovered  the 
depth  of  the  shaft.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
cord,  and  began  to  draw  it  up.  Up,  and  up  it 
came ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  it  would 
never  appear.  Troilo,  in  the  mean  time,  seized 
with  an  universal  trembling,  an  indescribable  horror 
at  what  was  thus  preparing  for  him,  had  begun  to 
pray,  conjure,  promise ;  he  had  thrown  himself 
upon  his  knees  as  far  as  the  rope  which  bound  him 
permitted,  and,  quite  beside  himself  with  terror, 
had  uttered  horrible  things,  disjointed  words,  ib 
which  there  was  neither  sense  nor  meaning ; 
howled,  roared,  bellowed  ;  and  still  Maurice  went 
on  pulling  the  rope,  and  all  that  he  said  was" — 

"  Messer  Troilo,  make  an  act  of  contrition — Yoa 
deserve  to  die  in  the  water. ' ' 

At  length  the  bottom  of  the  cord  came  out,  to 
which  was  tied  a  rusty  hook,  foul  with  mould. 
Troilo,  quite  overcome,  fell  prostrate ;  but  though 
his  strength  failed,  his  senses  unhappily  did  not. 

Maurice  tied  the  rope  underneath  his  arms  as  ex^ 
peditiously  as  possible,  (for  he  wished  the  business 
over,  and  so  do  we,)  cut  the  cord  which  tied  him 
to  the  bedpost,  and,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms, 
thrust  him  into  the  shaft,  which  was  just  large 
enough  to  admit  him. 

The  unhappy  wretch  struggled  in  vain  to  get 
free;  and,  hanging  to  the  rope  which  ran  swiftly 
through  Maurice's  hand,  was  let  down  into  that 
fearful  depth.  In  a  minute's  time  the  cord  was  at 
its  full  length,  when  Maurice  disengaged  it  from 
the  pulley,  threw  it  down  into  the  shaft,  with 
Troilo's  cap,  which  was  still  lying  on  the  ground, 
closed  the  trapdoor,  and — faUing  on  his  knees, 
said,  with  as  much  devotion  as  he  could,  a  miserere 
for  Troilo's  soul.  Probably,  however,  the  scoun- 
drel did  not  meet  with  so  speedy  a  death,  but  ho 
had  time  to  make  many  reflections,  which  we  may 
leave  the  reader  to  imagine. 

Worn  out  with  illness  and  sufliering,  Laudomia. 
is  now  conveyed   by  her  friends  to  the  priegt's 
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house  for  quiet  and  repose,  and  the  scene  shifts 
to  Florence  and  Niccolo.  We  must  give  copious 
extracts  from  this  part  of  the  book,  for  it  is  in  the 
closing-  scenes  of  his  life  that  the  sublime  charac- 
ter of  the  noblest  of  the  Piagnoni  shines  so  grandly 
forth ;  all  that  had  been  harsh  and  repulsive  in  it 
then  disappears,  lost  in  the  golden  light  which 
surrounds  him  like  a  halo  of  glory. 

His  first  entrance  to  the  prison  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

He  ascended  with  a  firm  though  w^eary  step  ;  his 
countenance,  though  grave,  was  tranquil  and  se- 
rene. Having  reached  the  upper  landing-place,  he 
was  led  through  a  long  passage  to  a  low  and  nar- 
row door,  which,  when  the  jailer  half  opened,  he 
was  obliged  to  stoop  low  to  enter  in.  It  was  a 
dungeon  about  eight  paces  in  length  and  breadth, 
where,  through  a  hole  above,  a  few  rays  of  light 
were  seen  between  the  bars  of  a  thick  iron  grate. 
A  miserable  bed,  consisting  of  a  sack  full  of  chop- 
ped straw,  still  preserved  the  form  of  the  pris- 
oner who  had  slept  there  last ;  on  the  floor  stood  a 
pitcher. 

"  See  if  there  is  any  water,"  said  the  jailer  to 
one  of  his  men,  who,  having  looked,  answered — 

"  It  is  full.  Carduccio  could  not  have  been 
thirsty ;  for  he  has  not  even  touched  it." 

Niccolo  started  at  that  name,  and  asked,  anx- 
iously— 

"Was  he,  then,  here?" 

"He  was." 

"  And  where  have  they  put  him  now  ?" 

"  Where  he  will  be  found  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." 

Here  the  turnkeys  departed,  shutting  the  door 
of  the  dungeon  with  a  great  noise  of  keys  and  bolts, 
and  left  the  old  man  in  darkness.  Standing  as  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  he  raised  his  arras  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  said — 

"  0  Francesco  !  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  sacrifice. 
May  thy  brave  soul  rest  in  peace  !" 

Then,  groping  his  way  to  the  bed,  he  sat  down, 
took  the  pitcher,  and  drank  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
water,  determined  to  seek  sleep  and  repose  if  it 
were  possible,  and  recover,  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
a  little  strength. 

"Let  not  this  body  of  mine,  this  worn-out  in- 
strument, shame  me  in  the  hour  of  trial !  Help 
ma,  0  God!  to  bear  what  is  preparing  for  me  I 
Thou  knowest  my  soul,  but  thou  knowest  also  the 
state  to  which  my  poor  limbs  are  reduced  ;  infuse 
strength  enough  into  them  to  bear  up,  without  any 
act  of  cowardice,  during  the  few  steps  which  now 
separate  them  from  the  tomb  !" 

He  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  pal- 
l3t,  and,  composing  himself  to  sleep,  lay  quite  still 
in  order  to  court  it ;  but  how  could  a  mind  filled  to 
overflowing  with  a  thousand  thoughts,  and  a  heart 
agitated  by  a  thousand  emotions,  be  lulled  to  rest? 
The  tranquillity  of  an  unsullied  conscience  cannot 
ensure  this,  nor  is  sleeplessness  confined  to  remorse 
alone.  How  was  it  possible  that,  finding  himself 
now  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  harassed  life,  full  of 
such  stormy  events,  consumed  as  he  was  by  one 
ardent  thought,  that  of  his  country,  there  should 
not  pass  before  him,  in  thick  and  long  array,  all  the 
events  of  those  many  years,  the  baflled  designs,  the 
imprudent  counsels,  the  cross  accidents  in  short, 
through  which,  after  so  many  efforts,  so  much 
agitation  and  bloodshed,  Florence  had  fiillen  again 
under  the  gripe  of  the  Medici?     And  to  what  was 


he  brought  himself?  To  the  last,  fruitless  sacrifice 
of  the  few  hours  of  life  that  remained  !  And  all 
that  long  suffering,  all  those  sacrifices,  all  those 
misfortunes,  had  obtained  from  eternal  justice  only 
this! 

These  mournful  thoughts  revolving  in  Niccolo 's 
mind,  who,  in  spite  of  his  iron  temperament,  could 
not  fail  to  be  overcome  by  fatigue,  watching,  and 
mental  agitation,  were  leading  him  imperceptibly  to 
a  chain  of  ideas  still  more  dark  and  disconsolate, 
before  which  his  vital  strength  was  giving  way. 

His  faith  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  his 
faith  in  the  prophecies  of  Fra  Girolamo,  which,  like 
a  ray  of  celestial  light,  had  been  for  so  many  years 
his  guide  and  comfort,  seemed  on  the  point  of  grow- 
ing dark,  and  disappearing  in  a  thick  mist,  full  of 
doubt  and  terror.  "  Suppose  all  that  I  have  hoped, 
all  that  I  have  believed,  for  ninety  years,  should  be 
only  a  deception  !" 

A  groan  of  agony  burst  from  Niccolo's  breast, 
when,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  close  the  door  of  his 
heart  against  despairing  thoughts,  he  felt  them  ru^h 
in  with  terrible  force,  as  the  enemy  pour  into  a 
fortress  long  defended,  but  now  resisting  in  vain. 
For  the  first  time  in  ninety  years  he  knew  \vh;it 
terror  was.  The  hopes  of  a  whole  life,  both  for 
this  world  and  the  next,  seemed  to  shake  and  totter. 
He  sought  in  vain,  either  in  the  present  or  the  fu- 
ture, a  sensation  which  was  not  pain,  a  thought 
which  was  not  darkness  and  uncertainty.  Siltinij 
up  in  the  bed,  and  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
cried  "  Deus  meus,  quare  deliquisti  me  V 

Niccolo  was  destined  to  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  pitch  to  which,  in  this  life,  misfortune  may 
come,  and  the  strength  with  which,  even  then,  niarj 
may  obtain  the  victory.  With  that  desperate  effort 
of  the  will  which  had  always  been  his  characteristic 
virtue,  he  willed  to  drive  away  those  ideas;  and  he 
did.  fie  willed  to  have  others  of  a  totally  different 
kind  ;  and  he  had  them.  He  restrained  his  un- 
bridled thoughts,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Who  am  I, 
to  judge  the  Being  that  made  me  and  all  men — who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  universe  ?  What 
impious  madness,  to  say  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not, 
care  for  the  least  of  his  creatures,  because  he  can- 
not descend  so  low  !  Is  not  this  to  limit  his  power, 
and  bring  him  down  to  our  own  measure?  Are 
not  all  creatures  equally  atoms?  Are  they  not  as 
nothing,  in  the  presence  of  his  immensity  ?  Does 
it  cost  him  more  to  roll  the  sun  and  stars  through 
the  firmament,  than  to  give  form  and  motion  to  the 
minutest  insect?  Since,  then,  thou  hast  created 
me,  do  thou  care,  great  God,  even  for  me.  Aid 
the  immortal  soul  which  is  about  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  came  !  Pardon  the  doubts  of 
the  understanding  which  thou  hast  formed !  Thou 
hast  not  made  it  able  to  comprehend  thee  ;  but,  as 
a  compensation  for  all  the  evil  that  has  fallen  upon 
rne,  thou  hast  placed  in  my  heart,  I  feel  it,  the 
power  of  hoping  in  thee,  and  in  thy  mercy!  Yes, 
my  God,  I  hope — I  trust  in  thy  goodness — I  throw 
i  myself  into  thy  arms,  on  thy  paternal  bosom, 
where  I  shall  perhaps  one  day  know  why  I  have 
had  so  much  to  suffer  here  !" 

Hope,  that  celestial  friend  of  the  afflicted,  de- 
scended thus  into  the  heart  of  the  poor  old  man, 
and  shed  abroad  there  a  charm  not  felt  before,  a 
tranquil  serenity  which  gave  him  both  strength  and 
comfort.  He  seemed  to  be  transported  to  a  higher 
region,  far  from  the  miseries  of  this  lower  world 
to  be  freed  from  its  cares  and  passions,  and  lost  in 
the  contemplations  of  a  better  life. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  trial,  and  we  shrink 
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from  the  torture,  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
closing  scene,  which,  in  spite  of  its  length,  we 
shall  give  entire,  premising  that  his  friend,  the 
Prior  bf  San  Marco,  a  timid  but  holy  man,  is 
permitted  to  attend  Niccolo  in  his  last  moments. 

The  jailer  and  turnkeys,  giving  him  their  assist- 
ance, because  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
either  walk  or  stand  upon  his  feet,  led  him  slowly 
to  the  chapel. 

Ever  since  the  year  1260  it  had  undergone  no 
change,  and  was  kept  up  in  its  devout  and  venerable 
antiquity.  It  formed  a  rectangle,  its  vaulted  roof, 
bold  and  lofty,  cut  into  four  parts  by  ribs  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  which  rose  from  the  capitals  of 
the  same  number  of  slender  pillars  placed  at  the 
four  corners,  and  met  at  the  top,  where  the  Floren- 
tine shield  of  the  Guelf  party  formed  the  key-stone. 
The  ribs  were  painted  in  crossbars  of  alternate  red 
and  white  ;  the  ground  was  blue,  sprinkled  with 
gold  stars,  but  was  now  blackened  by  time,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  tapers.  Opposite  the  entrance  was 
the  altar,  with  a  crucifix  of  black  wood,  as  large  as 
life,  covered  to  the  middle  of  the  leg  with  a  vest  or 
tunic  of  a  dark  color,  embroidered  with  silver,  re- 
sembling the  Volto  Santo  at  Lucca.  On  each  side 
were  two  lighted  candles.  The  gleam  reflected  by 
the  setting  sun,  whose  rays  could  not  penetrate 
directly  into  the  interior,  enlivened  the  painted  glass 
of  two  large  windows,  and  shed  a  doubtful  and 
mysterious  tint  upon  the  chapel,  in  which  the  altar 
lights  alone  shone  out  distinctly. 

Near  the  altar  the  Company  of  Mercy  had  already 
assembled  ;  four  brethren,  and  one  who  acted  as 
their  superior,  wrapped  in  black  cloaks,  with  the 
cowl  drawn  down  over  the  face,  the  eyes  only  being 
visible  through  two  round  holes  cut  in  the  cloth. 
Against  the  wall,  in  one  corner,  was  placed  their 
large,  though  portable,  crucifix,  on  the  upper  limb 
of  which  a  small  bow  was  inserted,  supporting  a 
black  flag,  marked  with  two  white  crosses. 

When  Niccold  entered,  supported  by  the  turn- 
keys, the  brethren  were  reciting,  in  a  low  voice, 
the  evening  psalms.  No  sooner  did  they  see  him 
than  they  approached  to  meet  him ;  and  as  they 
took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  those  rascals,  who  re- 
treated quickly  to  the  door  to  keep  guard,  said — 

"  God  preserve  you,  Niccolo  !  Since  he  calls 
you  to  himself,  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  mortal 
life,  we  are  come  to  assist  you,  and  offer  you  all 
the  service  that  we  can,  as  our  duty  is,  and  our 
holy  rule  demands." 

And  in  so  saying,  they  led  him  towards  a  bed, 
placed  opposite  the  altar,  where  those  who  were 
condemned  to  death  were  wont  to  repose,  if  weari- 
ness, infirmity,  or  age  required  it.  When  Niccolo 
was  seated,  he  answered — 

"  I  thank  you,  brethren  ;  God  reward  your  char- 
ity!" 

The  brethren  then  went  to  a  corner  of  the  chapel, 
where  a  little  table  had  been  prepared,  and  carried 
it  to  the  old  man,  spread  it  neatly  with  a  clean 
cloth,  placed  on  it  plates,  forks,  spoons,  everything, 
in  short,  which  was  wanted  for  supper,  except 
knives,  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  condemned, 
and  asked  him  when  he  would  like  to  sup,  and  what 
food  he  desired. 

"I  will  not  load  myself  with  food,  my  sons; 
during  the  few  hours  that  remain  to  me,  I  should 
think  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  body  :  however, 
not  to  weaken  my  strength  too  much,  I  will  accept 
a  little  broth  and  a  cnp  of  wine  ;  and  again  I  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness." 


Both  appeared  without  delay  ;  and  Niccol6,  who 
had  looked  very  languid  and  worn  out  when  he 
first  arrived,  having  taken  this  little  refreshment, 
was  visibly  strengthened.  They  who  were  serv- 
ing him,  seeing  that  he  now  sat  more  upright,  and 
that  his  eyes  had  no  longer  the  feeble  and  exhausted 
expression  which  they  had  worn  before,  seemed  to 
be  conferring  among  themselves,  and  whispering  a 
few  words  into  each  other's  ear.  At  length  four 
of  them  went  towards  the  door,  and  stationed  them- 
selves between  it  and  Niccol6,  while  the  fifth  sat 
down  by  him,  as  if  to  converse,  which  the  brethren 
are  wont  to  do  with  persons  in  his  situation,  and, 
putting  his  mouth  close  to  his  ear,  said  softly — 

*'  Messer,  I  have  something  to  disclose  to  you — 
but  be  sure  to  make  no  sign,  for  fear  these  rascals 
of  the  guard  should  perceive  it." 

Niccolo,  a  little  astonished,  said  he  would  do  as 
directed . 

"  You  must  know,  then,"  replied  the  other, 
"that  I  am  Bozza,"  (one  of  Niccolo's  faithful 
workmen,)  "and  the  otliers  are  your  Messer  Bin- 
do,  Messer  Lamberto,  he  they  call  Fanfulla,  and  a 
servant  of  theirs.  Last  night,  just  before  break  of 
day,  they  came  to  call  me,  and  we  agreed  to  take 
the  turn  of  the  brethren  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist 
you,  and  we  are  come  in  their  stead.  Under  these 
blessed  cloaks  we  are  well  armed,  and  we  are  re- 
solved either  to  free  you  or  die  with  you ;  and  so, 
what  Bozza  promised  you  in  San  Marco  he  now 
keeps — and  you  shall  hear  how  it  is  all  to  be  done 
from  Messer  Lamberto,  whom  I  will  send  to  you ; 
and  so,  a  little  to  one  and  a  little  to  another,  you 
may  talk  to  us  all,  without  anything  being  known, 
for  so  the  brethren  are  wont  to  do  with  the  con- 
demned." 

Before  Niccolo  could  answer,  Bozza  arose,  and 
soon  after  Bindo  and  Lamberto  came  and  seated 
themselves  by  the  old  man's  side;  and  each  taking 
a  hand  by  stealth,  and  kissing  it  warmly  under  the 
cowl,  Lamberto  said — 

"  Our  only  fear  was  that  you  would  not  be  able 
to  support  yourself  and  walk  ;  but  since,  thank 
God!  you  can,  we  will  manage  the  rest — we  will 
fall  upon  those  turnkeys ;  and  if  we  can  contrive 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  once,  without  their  making  a 
noise,  we  have  a  cloak  of  the  Brethren  of  Mercy 
here,  which  we  will  throw  over  you,  and  we  may 
get  off  clear.  Other  brethren  will  come — and  it 
will  seem  that  ihey  are  relieving  us. — I  hope  we 
shall  succeed. — In  fact,  no  other  hope  remains. — 
Many  of  the  people  are  drawn  up  without,  waiting 
for  us,  and  they  will  help  us." — 

"Lamberto,  Bindo,  my  sons!"  said  Niccol6, 
interrupting  him,  "  I  thank  God  that  he  has  vouch- 
safed me  a  consolation  which  I  could  never  have 
hoped  for,  and  did  not  deserve — that  of  seeing  you 
once  more.  I  thank  you — and,  knowing  you  as  I 
do,  J  know  that  you  would  do  more  than  you  say  ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  of  your  brave  offer,  and  I  beg 
you,  nay,  as  a  father,  command  you,  to  dismiss 
such  thoughts  entirely  from  your  minds.  I  would 
not  leave  this  place,  even  if  I  could  leave  it  without 
risk  or  danger  to  any  one.  Judge  if  I  would  do  so, 
when  I  must  risk  the  lives  of  so  many — your  lives, 
which  will  perhaps  be  spent  some  day  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  city !— And  then,  do  you  think  that 
I  find  it  a  painful  thing  to  die?  Can  anything  ap- 
pear hard  to  me  after  having  lived  ninety-one  year* 
in  this  world,  after  having  encountered  so  many 
hardships  that  this  poor  country  might  be  blessed 
with  honor  and  happiness,  and  then  seen  it  fallen 
into  the  depths  of  misery    without  being  able  to 
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offer  any  opposition,  or  find  any  remedy? — Can  I 
fear  death  ? — I  long  for  it,  my  sons  ! — It  is  the  only 
quiet  and  soothing  thought  which  remains  amidst 
the  sorrows  that  oppress  me ;  and  would  you  take 
it  from  me?  would  you  rob  these  worn  out  and 
afflicted  limbs  of  that  repose  which  God  at  length 
grants,  because  he  sees  that  they  have  suffered 
enough?" 

At  these  words  the  young  men  could  not  restrain 
their  tears,  and  pressed  him  with  eager  entreaties 
to  change  his  purpose ;  but  assuming  that  aspect 
of  authority  which  no  individual  of  his  family  had 
ever  thought  of  resisting,  Niccolo  said — 

"  I  fancied  that,  both  by  precept  and  example,  I 
had  taught  you  the  virtues  which  belong  to  a  good 
citizen  ;  and — that  you  would  prefer  the  benefit  of 
your  country  to  everything  else. — Would  you  have 
me  now  go  to  death  with  the  grievous  thought  that 
I  have  not  accomplished  even  this?  Of  what  im- 
portance is  it  to  the  welfare  of  Florence  that  an  old 
man  of  ninety-one  should  live  a  few  days  more  or 
less? — Think  of  Florence,  and  not  of  me. — Think 
how  you  can  leave  this  place  in  safety,  you  who 
are  young,  and  can  make  the  most  of  life. — Think 
how  you  may  get  together  again  the  outlawed 
friends  of  the  people — and  return  some  day  strong 
enough  to  free  that  country  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  preserve  from  traitors. — Think  of  this,  if 
you  are  Niccolo's  sons  and  care  for  his  blessing. — 
Did  I  not  see  your  brothers  die?  Did  I  weep  or 
lament,  or  try  to  hinder  them  from  doing  their 
duty?  And  do  you  think  that  I  loved  them  less 
than  you  love  me?  But  I  will  not  say  another 
word,  for  such  a  contest  is  disgraceful  both  to  you 
and  me.  Farewell,  my  sons !  now  let  us  part. 
We  shall  meet  again  in  happiness,  in  that  land 
which  is  won  by  the  brave,  not  by  cowards ;  in 
that  kingdom,  of  which  Christ  himself  has  said, 
vim  patitur  et  violenti  rapiunt  illud,^^ 

The  wonderful  and  indomitable  constancy  of  the 
brave  old  man  was  communicated  like  a  flame  to 
the  hearts  of  his  two  sons,  who  felt  transported  by 
his  example  to  a  higher  region,  where  human  affec- 
tions and  human  sorrows  remained  beneath  their 
feet.— 

"  We  shall  overcome  our  grief,"  said  Lamberto, 
*'  for  your  virtue  will  be  our  support — you  shall 
not  blush  for  your  sons — and  as  long  as  life  lasts, 
we  swear  to  you  that  your  will,  your  intentions, 
shall  be  ours." 

"  And  God  will  bless  you,"  replied  Niccol6,  per- 
fectly tranquillized  ;  "  and  my  blessing  will  always 
accompany  you  ;  and  from  heaven,  where,  by  God's 
goodness,  I  hope  to  have  a  place,  my  prayers  will 
aid  you  ! — But  now,  two  other  words  about  things 
here  below,  and  then  I  have  done  with  earth. 
Lamberto,  not  long  ago  I  recommended  my  house 
to  you. — It  is  now  comprised  in  this  boy.  Remem- 
ber that  you  are  brothers ;  love  one  another,  help 
one  another.— And  you,  Bindo— since  it  is  God's 
will  that  you  should  be  an  orphan — listen  to  Lam- 
berto, and  form  your  life  after  his  counsels. — I 
need  not  recommend  Laudomia  to  you  ;  Lamberto, 
she  is  your  wife;  and  I  know  you.  But  Lisa! 
Oh !  when  she  was  born,  who  could  have  thought? 
But  the  will  of  God  be  done  I — Poor,  unhappy 
creature,  she  has  more  need  than  ever  of  help  and 
comfort !     For  you  must  know" — 

And  here  he  told  his  sons  all  that  he  had  heard 
of  Troilo's  villany  to  Lisa. 

The  two  young  men  were  mute  at  that  recital, 
so  great  was  their  indignation  against  the  traitor, 
and  their  wonder  at  an  event  so  contrary  to  their 


expectation;  then,  having  first  given  vent  to  their 
feelings,  they  related  to  the  old  man,  in  few  words, 
all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted — how  they 
had  left  poor  Laudomia  under  the  care  of  the  priest 
and  Selvaggia,  too  sick  and  exhausted  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  how  she  had  insisted  upon  their  hast- 
ening, at  all  events,  to  Florence,  to  try  all  means 
of  saving  her  father ;  and  then  Niccolo  had  to  won- 
der, in  his  turn,  that  human  wickedness  could 
reach  to  such  a  pitch,  and  that  he  could  ever  have 
trusted  so  implicitly  such  a  scoundrel  as  Troilo. 

"  It  was  God's  will  to  chastise  us,  and  we  were 
blinded. — He  took  away  our  understanding — quo$ 
vult  perdere  dementat — even  in  this,  fiat  voluntas 
tua!'' 

"  Now  carry  to  my  daughters — to  Laudomia, 
the  angel  of  my  house,  my  blessing — to  Lisa,  my 
pardon. — So  may  God  forget  what  she  has  done  ! 
— Take  care  of  this  poor,  forsaken  one — and  let  it 
comfort  us  that  the  trick  by  which  she  was  de- 
ceived dishonors  the  author  of  it,  and  not  the  vic- 
tim."— 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight  noise  at  the 
door.  The  young  men  turned  round,  as  did  Nic- 
col5,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished,  and  saw  Boz- 
za  approach,  who  had  been  speaking  a  few  words 
to  some  one  without,  and  now  said — 

"  Fra  Benedetto  of  San  Marco  is  here,  and  has 
brought  M.  Lisa  with  him." 

"  God  of  heaven  !"  said  Niccol6,  filled  with  the 
liveliest  joy,  "  how  have  I  deserved  so  great  a  con- 
solation ?" 

And  it  was  the  greatest  he  could  experience. 

"  Keep  a  little  apart,  my  sons,"  he  added  ;  "  it 
is  better  that  even  they  should  not  recognize  you." 

The  friar  came  forward,  followed  by  Lisa,  who 
was  weeping,  with  her  face  held  down,  and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot. 

"Oh,  Fra  Benedetto  I  you  have  put  yourself  to 
all  this  trouble,  perhaps  exposed  yourself  to  dan- 
ger, only  to  come  and  comfort  me  !" — And  the  two 
old  men  embraced  each  other,  remaining  a  consid- 
erable time  in  that  position,  while  their  while  an-d 
venerable  locks  mingled  in  the  close  embrace. 
When  they  let  go  their  hold,  Niccolo  saw  the 
wretched  Lisa  at  his  feet,  her  forehead  touching  the 
ground.  The  sight  of  her  father  in  that  dreadful 
place,  the  terrible  preparations  for  his  death,  the 
horrible  thought  that  all  this  was  her  doing,  struck 
her  with  such  horrors,  filled  her  with  such  desolate 
despair,  that  she  could  have  wished  to  die,  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  covered  by  that  marble  pavement 
on  which  her  forehead  rested,  to  be  annihilated  on 
the  instant,  if  she  might  only  escape  a  torment  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  she  had  ever  imagined. 
Her  limbs  shook  with  a  convulsive  tremor,  and, 
covered  with  a  cold  perspiration,  she  uttered  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  Pardon,  Pardon  !" 

An  enemy  would  have  pitied  her  ;  imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  father !  He  would  have  raised  her 
from  the  earth,  but  Fra  Benedetto  did  not  give  him 
time.  He  raised  her  himself;  and  soothing  her 
with  words  of  affection,  in  which  Niccolo  joined, 
encouraged  her  at  length  to  look  up.  When  she 
raised  her  face,  and  fixed  her  glassy  and  unmeaning 
eyes  immovably  on  her  father,  the  same  idea  struck 
him  which  before  had  struck  Fra  Benedetto,  and 
raising  his  own  eyes  to  heaven,  he  cried — 

"  Unhappy  creature  !  the  last  and  worst  misfor- 
tune has  come  upon  her  !" 

Then,  taking  her  hand,  he  drew  her  to  him, 
placed  his  other  hand  upon  her  forehead,  which 
felt  as  cold  as  marble  ;    and  trying   to  soften  his 
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voice  and  looks  as  much  as  possible,  said,  as  he  laid 
the  head  of  his  daughter  upon  his  bosom — 

*'  Here — poor,  forlorn  one  ! — rest  here — rest  thy 
poor  head,  and  warm  it,  on  the  heart  of  the  father 
who  has  pardoned  thee,  and  who  mourns  with  thee. 
How  cold  thou  art,  my  poor  girl ! — God  of  mercy, 
blot  out  from  thy  remembrance  what,  in  my  anger, 
escaped  my  lips  against  this  unhappy  creature. — 
Remember  only  my  pardon  and  her  repentance  ! — 

Poor  girl !  she  has  suffered  much,  she  has  been 
punished  enough  ! — Lisa,  my  child  !— Take  cour- 
age ;  listen  to  me ! — It  is  thy  father,  who  loves 
thee,  and  is  trying  to  speak  to  thee  of  comfort." 

Lisa,  who  till  now  had  never  ceased  trembling, 
and  who  had  given  no  sign  whether  she  heard  the 
old  man's  consolatory  words  or  not,  seemed  to  re- 
vive a  little,  and  answered — 

'*  I  hear  you,  father.  God  reward  you  for  con- 
descending to  use  me  thus  kindly — wretch  that  I 
im!" 

"  Poor  thing  !  Come — come — take  courage — 
you  see  we  must  part — give  me  the  comfort  of  see- 
ing you  a  little  more  like  yourself,  Lisa  ;  a  little 
more  tranquil.  I  have  pardoned  you,  I  repeat  it, 
and  I  give  you  my  blessing.  It  was  not  your  fault, 
poor  thing  ! — You  were  led  into  error — and  what 
an  error ! — Even  we  fell  into  it.  But  you  have 
been  too  cruelly  betrayed.  Now — listen — I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  It  will  grieve  you  at  first, 
and  greatly  surprise  you — but  it  releases  you  from 
a  great  tie — frees  you  from  a  great  misfortune. — 
Are  you  calm  enough  to  hear  it?" 

*'  1  am  calm,  father — you  see  I  am." 

Niccol6  observed  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  the 
paleness  of  her  countenance,  and  above  all,  that 
look,  and  was  not  quite  reassured ;  but  hoping, 
and  in  fact  believing,  that  the  discovery  would  do 
her  more  good  than  harm,  he  said — 

'*  Listen  to  me,  then,  my  Lisa.  You  know  that 
you  have  been  betrayed — but  you  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  treachery.  Now,  bear  in  mind,  be- 
fore I  say  any  more,  that  the  shame  rests  with 
the  deceiver,  and  not  with  the  deceived— therefore 
do  not  think  of  yourself  as  you  never  were  and 
never  could  be — you  have  never  been  anything  but 
a  modest  woman — know  then — and  I  could  almost 
bid  you  rejoice  at  it — you  are  not  Troilo's  wife — 
you  never  were." 

Lisa  started. 

**  Hush  !  poor  thing ! — listen  to  me — you  will 
see — God  is  perhaps  opening  a  way  for  you — at- 
tend to  me — no,  you  are  not  his  wife,  he  only  pre- 
tended to  marry  you  ;  he  whom  you  fancied  a 
priest,  was  one  of  his  grooms.  And  then,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  traitor  laid  snares  for  the  honor 
of  your  sister,  and  if  a  merciful  God  had  not  come 
to  her  assistance,  she  could  not  have  escaped  him." 

And  then  he  told  her  in  a  few  words  how  it  all 
happened. 

"  Poor  thing ! — I  know  that  this  must  seem  hor- 
rible to  you  ;  so  it  did  to  me  at  first — but  reflect  that 
it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  since  your  will  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  There  cannot  even  be  shame— it 
was  a  misfortune,  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  nothing 
else — but  would  it  not  be  a  greater  misfortune  to  be 
bound  to  such  a  man  forever  as  his  wife? — Instead 
of  this,  you  are  now  your  own  mistress.  You  may 
— I  will  not  say  hate  him— pardon  him,  my  daugh- 
ter, and  may  God  pardon  him  also !  But  you  may 
fly  from  him— you  will  not  be  tied  to  a  traitor. 
You  may  live,  if  not  happy,  at  least  tranquil  and 
honored — live  with  your  brothers,  with  Laudomia. 
Go  where  they  go,  and  perhaps— I,  you  see,  am  old 


—and  know  that  there  is  nothing  durable  here  : 
happiness  is  not,  neither  is  grief.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  the  wounds  of  your  poor 
heart  will  be  healed." 

While  Niccolo  was  speaking,  Lisa  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  countenance,  and  appeared  to  listen  ; 
then,  suddenly  clapping  her  hands,  and  pressing 
them  firmly  together,  she  said,  with  that  voice 
which  issues  from  a  broken  heart — 

"  Then  he  never  loved  me,  never !  not  even 
then  !  What  he  said  to  me  was  never  true — not 
even  once — and  yet,  what  a  countenance  !  what 
angelic  beauty  !  Oh,  Troilo,  how  beautiful  you 
were  !" 

At  this  moment,  Niccolo,  who,  full  of  a  fatal 
presentiment,  had  kept  his  looks  fixed  upon  his 
daughter,  saw,  not  only  the  pupils  of  her  eyes,  but 
her  whole  countenance  suddenly  change  ;  it  was  as 
if  a  quite  new  face  had  been  formed,  the  first  to- 
tally disappearing  as  though  a  mask  had  been  taken 
ofl:'. 

The  light  of  reason,  which  had  been  wavering 
before,  was  extinguished  by  this  last  blow.  The 
brain  of  the  unhappy  creature  was  turned — she  was 
a  maniac ! 

She  remained  long  immovable ;  then  stretching 
out  her  arms,  as  one  does  in  sleep  or  listlessness, 
smiled,  and  by  the  quick  motion  of  her  lips,  seemed 
to  be  conversing  with  some  one,  making  gestures 
at  the  same  time,  now  with  one  hand,  and  now  with 
the  other. 

Niccolo  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while 
Fra  Benedetto  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  for  he  pitied 
them  both — 

"  Now  is  the  time,  Niccolo,  to  remember  that 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  holy  and  innocent  as  he  was,  suf- 
fered on  the  cross  more  than  you  are  suffering  at 
this  moment.  He  suffered  also  for  you  and  for 
poor  Lisa.  Let  us  adore  his  judgments  upon  this 
unhappy  girl — all  may  be  for  her  good.  We  are 
certain  that  her  soul  was  redeemed  by  his  divine 
blood.  From  a  God  of  so  much  love  can  we  fail 
to  hope  for  mercy?  Let  us  adore  him  with  our 
faces  in  the  dust,  and  say  together,  Non  sicut  ego 
volo,  sed  sicut  Tu.'^ 

Niccolo,  who  had  remained  till  then  with  his 
hands  upon  his  eyes,  repeated,  ^^Non  sicut  ego  volo, 
sed  sicut  Tu.^^ 

And  his  arms  fell  lifelessly  upon  the  bed.  Then, 
seeing  Fanfulla  at  a  little  distance,  who,  though 
wrapped  up,  was  recognized  by  his  tall  stature,  he 
made  signs  to  him,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  as  he 
drew  near — 

"Lead  her  home,  and  God  have  mercy  upon 
her!" 

Fanfulla  went  up  to  Lisa,  and  taking  her  hand 
led  her  towards  the  door,  while  she,  like  a  thing 
devoid  of  sense,  suffered  him  to  turn  her  which  way 
he  pleased.  They  departed,  and,  as  they  were 
passing  the  threshold,  the  poor  old  man  raised  his 
weary  arms  to  implore  the  divine  goodness  for  his 
daughter,  and,  as  he  thought  of  the  curse  which  he 
had  once  called  down  upon  her  head,  he  said — 

*'  My  God  !  my  God !  why  hast  thou  thus  an- 
swered my  prayer?" — 

The  painted  windows  had  in  the  mean  time  lost 
all  their  coloring,  and  reflected  no  light  but  that  of 
the  candles  at  the  altar,  for  the  sky  without  was 
now  quite  dark.  Other  brethren  of  mercy  had  ap- 
peared, who,  divided  into  two  companies,  one  on 
each  side  the  altar,  were  reciting  psalms  in  a  low 
voice  not  to  interrupt  the  condemned.  He  had 
continued  silent  and  motionless,  with  his  head  bent 
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down,  while  Fra  Benedetto,  seated  by  his  side,  held 
both  his  hands,  pressing-  them  affectionately  from 
time  to  time,  but  without  speaking,  for  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  suffer  this  last  terrible  impression  to 
subside  a  little  of  itself.  After  having  remained 
thus  some  minutes,  the  friar  said  : — 

"  God,  my  dear  Niccolo,  gives  you  the  opportu- 
nity of  meriting  much  during  the  few  hours  of  life 
which  remain  ;  for  it  is  his  will  that  you  should  suf- 
fer much.  You  have  to  do  your  best  to  bear  the 
cross  with  resignation  and  readiness  of  mind.  And, 
to  quiet  your  mind  a  little  about  Lisa,  reflect  that 
he  who  cares  for  the  sparrow  on  the  house-top,  and 
clothes  the  lily  of  the  field,  will  take  much  more 
thought  for  a  creature  made  after  his  own  likeness, 
and  whom  he  created  neither  to  torture  nor  destroy. 
— Consider  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  her  afflic- 
tions.— The  veil  which  has  fallen  upon  her  intellect, 
is  perhaps  sent  in  mercy  to  blunt  the  edge  of  lier 
sufferings. — Let  us  adore,  Niccolo,  let  us  adore! 
and  let  us  hope  in  him  who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  calamen  quassaium  non  confringet. 
Let  us  hope  in  the  author  of  that  divine  precept  of 
love,  by  which  man  is  taught  in  his  affliction  to 
raise  his  heart  to  him,  and  call  him  Father." 

Niccolo  sighed,  clasped  his  hands,  and  said, 
"  Non  sicut  ego  volo,  sed  sicut  Tu.^^  Then  after  a 
moment's  thought  resumed  :  — 

"  My  dear  Fra  Benedetto,  I  fully  believe  all  you 
say.  Can  I,  indeed,  doubt  the  goodness  of  God 
when  he  grants  me  the  greatest  and  sweetest  of 
consolations,  that  of  having  you  here,  and  listening 
to  such  words  from  your  mouth?  God's  will  be 
done  with  me  and  my  poor  children  !  I  resign  my- 
self in  all  things  to  him.  Now,  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say,  one  last  wish  to  express,  and  then  we 
will  think  only  of  heaven.  I  would  be  buried  to- 
morrow morning  without  any  pomp,  and  clothed  in 
the  habit  of  S.  Dominick,  in  our  family  vault  at 
San  Marco,  near  the  altar  of  the  Madonna,  and 
would  ask  you  to  say  mass  for  the  repose  of  my 
soul." 

"  I  promise  it,  Niccolo  ;  this,  and  anything  else 
that  you  wish,  shall  be  done." 

"  Nothing  els3,  Fra  Benedetto,  and  I  thank  you. 
— Yet,  if  I  might  ask  one  thing  i,nore — I  am  weary 
and  in  pain  after  so  many  shocks — and  I  could  wish 
to  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  on  God — but  my  mind  is 
not  equal  to  the  task — and  my  head  aches  so 
violently  that  it  seems  ready  to  burst. — I  could 
wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  let  me  rest  a  little 
upon  your  shoulder,  and  press  my  forehead  with 
your  hands. — It  seems  as  though  it  would  refresh 
me,  and  I  should  be  better  able  to  attend  to  my 
soul." 

Fra  Benedetto  did  not  suffer  him  to  finish  the 
words  before  he  took  the  venerable  head  of  the  old 
man  between  his  hands,  and  laying  it  upon  his 
shoulder  and  upon  his  breast,  held  it  firmly  to  him, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  himself  in  such 
a  posture  as  to  support  it  for  a  considerable  time 
without  fatigue. 

After  a  few  minutes  Niccolo  closed  his  eyes,  and 
from  extreme  weariness,  peacefully  dropped  asleep. 
The  brethren,  who  were  still  reciting  their  office, 
became  silent  that  they  might  not  wake  him,  and 
each  remained  motionless  in  his  place.  This  silent, 
and  terrible  scene,  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  and, 
terrible  as  it  was,  there  was  something  sweet  and 
celestial  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  old  man,  whose 
prolonged  respiration  was  the  only  sound  that  was 
heard,  and  in  the  thought  of  how  much  virtue  and 


constancy  there   must  be  in  one  who   could  thns 
draw  near  to  death. 

At  length  a  longer  and  deeper  respiiation  gave 
sign  that  he  was  waking ;  in  fact,  he  woke  entirely, 
and,  slowly  raising  his  head,  said,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  it — 

"  You  have  given  me  the  greatest  relief,  Fra 
Benedetto  ;  may  God  reward  you.  Oh  !  how  many 
things,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  how  many 
beautiful  and  heavenly  things  I  have  seen  during 
my  slumber !  My  God  !  thou  art  too  full  of  lov- 
ing kindness  to  thy  poor  servant !  Quid  retribuam 
Domino?  Miserable  creature  as  I  am,  how  can  I 
render  such  thanks  as  are  due  to  Eternal  goodness 
for  so  great  a  gift?  Now  I  am  full  of  that  strength 
which  God  alone  can  give,  that  life  which  he  alone 
imparts,  and  which  can  neither  be  injured  nor  de- 
stroyed." 

"  Thank  him,  then,  for  his  mercy — let  us  thank 
him  together,"  said  the  friar,  full  of  the  sweetest 
delight  at  seeing  the  afflicted  old  man  so  richly 
comforted. 

"Yes,"  Niccolo  replied,  ^^ Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo!    Let  us  prepare  to  enter  into  his  glory  !" 

And  then,  feeling  his  mind  more  free,  he  desired 
to  confess.  When  he  had  finished,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  viaticum,  and  Fra  Benedetto, 
going  to  the  altar,  ordered  the  candles  to  be  lighted, 
and  put  on  his  sacerdotal  vestments. 

The  brethren,  each  bearing  a  lighted  torch, 
placed  themselves  in  a  circle  at  the  foot  of  the  Prie- 
Dieu.  Two  only,  Bindo  and  Lamberto,  drew  near 
to  Niccold,  placed  a  cushion  on  the  ground  for  him 
to  kneel  upon,  and  stood  by  his  side  to  assist  him. 

Fra  Benedetto  drew  the  pyx  from  the  tabernacle, 
opened  it,  took  out  a  particle  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, and,  turning  round,  raised  his  hands  as  high 
as  his  breast,  as  he  pronounced  the  cheering  and 
august  words, — 

^''  Agnus  Dei!  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis!  " 

Niccolo,  meanwhile,  who  was  on  his  knees,  sup- 
ported by  his  two  sons,  raised  his  white  and  trem- 
bling hands  towards  the  sacrament,  while  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  the  light  of  paradise. 

He  who  remembers  the  head  of  S.  Jerome, 
painted  in  this  same  attitude  by  Domenichino,  will 
have  a  faint  idea  of  the  warmth  of  divine  love  im- 
pressed on  the  countenance  of  Niccol6.  When  he 
saw  Fra  Benedetto  before  him  in  the  act  of  holding 
out  the  consecrated  wafer,  he  cried,  shedding  at  the 
same  time  tears  of  the  sweetest  emotion — 

"I  thank  thee,  most  high  God,  that  thou  art 
come  to  visit  thy  servant,  and  take  his  immortal 
soul  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  dark  valley  !  Wash 
me  from  every  stain  of  sin  ;  for  T  repent  of  all  my 
offences,  and  ask  thy  pardon  !  Accept  the  forgive- 
ness which,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  grant 
to  all  my  enemies — to  those  who  have  robbed  us 
of  our  country. — Bear  witness,  you  who  stand 
around  me,  that  I  die  pardoning  the  Palleschi — I 
feel  that  I  can  love  them  as  my  brethren — and  I 
promise  to  pray  for  them  in  heaven,  that  we  may 
be  all  one  day  united  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
where  all  hatred  will  be  extinguished,  and  we  shall 
be  transfused  into  the  Sempiternal  Love." 

All  the  bystanders  wept ;  and  Fra  Benedetto, 
from  the  violence  of  the  emotions  which  agitated 
him,  felt  his  knees  tremble,  as  he  put  the  sacrament 
between  the  pale  lips  of  the  old  man. 

Returning  to  the  altar,  he  finished  the  prayers; 
and  then,  having  laid  aside  his  vestments,  resumed 
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his  place  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  who,  still  on  his 
knees,  and  supported  as  before  by  his  sons,  who 
were  weepinof  violently,  uttered  from  time  to  time, 
with  an  uplifted  countenance  and  eyes  of  smiling 
serenity,  a  few  brief  and  silent  prayers.  ^ 

An  hour  passed  thus ;  when  the  clock  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo struck  the  fifth  hour  of  night,  and  the  attendant 
entered,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence.  He  was  a  rough,  robust 
man,  of  a  stupid  aspect,  and  said  in  the  usual  way, 
as  he  drew  near  to  Niccol6 — 

"  Messer,  I  must  do  my  duty,  and  I  ask  your 
pardon.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  thank  you  ;  you  are  opening 
to  me  the  gate  of  Paradise." 

And  Niccol6  embraced  him  :  then,  turning  to  Fra 
Benedetto,  he  said — 

"  Be  pleased  to  cut  off  these  few  hairs  on  my 
neck. — It  is  the  last  trouble  that  I  shall  give  you." 

They  sent  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  Niccolo's 
while  hair  was  cut  olF,  and  collected  together  by  the 
friar,  who,  at  a  sign  from  the  old  man,  gave  it  to 
him.  Watching  his  opportunity,  Niccolo  put  it 
unobserved  under  Blndo's  cloak,  and  into  his  hand, 
which  he  pressed  ;  and  the  poor  old  man  concen- 
trated in  that  pressure  all  the  intense  love  that  he 
had  borne,  and  still  bore,  to  this  his  last  and  young- 
est son. 

Another  hour  passed — it  struck  six — and  ten 
tipstaffs  entered,  bearing  lighted  torches.  Fra  Ben- 
edetto, the  sons,  all  understood  the  signal,  and 
started.  Niccol6  alone  remained  tranquil  and  serene 
as  before.  He  rose  with  some  assistance,  and  turn- 
ing It)  the  brethren  who  surrounded  him,  and  who 
had  lifted  the  crucifix  from  the  ground  in  order  to 
bear  it  before  him,  said  twice,  with  a  face  all 
smiles — 

"Farewell!  farewell!" 

They  began  their  march.  Bindo  supported  Nic- 
colo on  one  side,  Fra  Benedetto  on  the  other, 
Lamberto  supported  him  behind.  The  friar  held 
before  him  a  picture  of  the  crucifix,  suggesting  to 
him  prayers  and  devout  aspirations,  now  in  Latin, 
now  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Niccolo's  step  was  firm  and  free,  neither  too 
quick  nor  too  slow. 

When  they  reached  the  door  at  the  top  of  the 
great  staircase,  the  court-yard  was  seen  illuminated 
by  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  tipstaffs  and  soldiers  with  their  halberts, 
all  silent,  with  eyes  up-turned  towards  the  con- 
demned prisoner. 

He  descended  in  the  manner  before  described,  and 
having  reached  the  centre  of  the  court,  where  the 
block  was  placed,  and  where  the  executioner  was 
standing  with  a  shining  axe  held  in  both  hands,  he 
stopped,  and  said — 

"  When  I  have  laid  my  head  on  the  block,  give 
me  a  moment  that  I  may  recommend  my  soul  to 
God." 

Then,  turning  his  eyes  round  upon  all,  he  said 
in  a  clear,  distinct  voice  : 

"  I  pardon  all  my  enemies,  and  pray  God  to 
accept  this  my  death  for  the  preservation  of  my 
country." 

He  then  knelt,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

Bindo  and  Lamberto  shut  their  eyes,  and  there 
was  a  moment  of  profound  silence— then  a  dead, 
firm  stroke.  They  opened  their  eyes  again ;  and 
the  trunk  was  on  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
block,  the  sacred  head  on  the  other.  The  face, 
which  was  upturned,  was  of  surpassing  whiteness 
and  still  wore  a  smile. 


They  had  yet  strength  enough  to  move  ;  and  hav- 
ing lifted  up  the  body,  they  laid  it  on  the  bier, 
placing  the  head  in  its  proper  position,  and  so  clean 
was  the  cut,  that  it  only  seemed  as  if  a  crimson 
ribbon  encircled  the  neck. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  before 
daybreak,  the  bell  of  San  Marco  tolled  for  a  funeral. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  in  its  centre,  was 
placed  a  bier,  with  four  iron  candlesticks  at  the 
corners.  Fra  Benedetto  was  saying  mass  at  the 
altar,  dressed  in  black. — In  the  coffin  was  the  corpse 
of  Niccolo  clad  in  the  habit  of  S.  Dominick.  So 
white  and  serene  was  his  countenance,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  only  slept. 

Lamberto,  Bindo,  Fanfulla,  Maurice,  Bozza,  and 
a  crowd  of  artisans  and  common  people,  were  pray- 
ing around  on  their  knees,  silent  and  motionless, 
except  that  they  wiped  their  eyes  from  time  to  time 
with  the  back  of  their  hands. 

When  mass  and  the  obsequies  were  finished,  some 
men  belonging  to  the  convent  came,  and  lifted  up 
with  iron  bars  the  stone  which  covered  a  vault  before 
the  altar  of  the  Madonna.  Lamberto,  Bindo,  and 
the  rest,  took  up  the  body  in  the  sheet  on  which  it 
lay,  and,  without  discomposing  it,  let  it  down  care- 
fully into  the  tomb.  The  stone  was  then  put  back 
into  its  place.  The  poor  artisans  prayed  and  wept 
a  little  over  it,  and  then  went  away  one  by  one,  till 
nobody  remained  in  the  church  but  Bindo,  Lamberto, 
Fanfulla,  and  Maurice. 

The  two  brothers,  kneeling  upon  the  stone  which 
covered  Niccolo,  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
Lamberto  said  in  a  loud,  firm  voice — 

"  We  swear  ffl^od,  and  to  thee,  father !  as  long 
as  life  lasts,  to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  restore  liber- 
ty to  Florence,  and  never  to  lay  aside  our  arras,  but 
oppose  her  enemies  to  the  death." 

They  then  arose,  and  quitted  the  church. 

This  is  a  wonderful  scene.  Its  exceeding  se- 
verity almost  pierces  one  like  cold  air  when  one 
reads  it,  and  one  feels  in  another  region  of  the  pa- 
thetic altogether  from  the  human  sentimental  one, 
yet  its  pathos  seems  to  us  unrivalled. 

The  brothers  redeemed  their  pledge.  Lamberto 
followed  with  Bindo  and  Fanfulla,  as  long  as  the 
latter  lived,  the  fortunes  of  the  Florentine  exiles. 
Never  was  a  sword  raised  in  Italy  against  the  do- 
minion of  the  Medici,  but  it  was  accompanied  with 
that  of  Lamberto.  It  was  not  till  every  hope  was 
extinct,  that  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Genoa, 
where  they  lived  as  happily  as  they  can  Hve,  who 
have  lost  their  country,  and  seen  it  miserable  and 
degraded.  Bindo  and  Fanfulla  fell,  one  in  battle, 
another  in  a  ludicrous  but  fatal  skirmish  with 
Maurice,  which  we  think  one  of  D'Azeglio's  very 
few  mistakes,  for  it  somewhat  mars  the  serious  in- 
terest of  the  story.  The  body  of  Bindo  was  buried 
honorably.  On  his  breast  was  found  a  lock  of 
white  hair.  It  was  his  father's,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  as  a  sign  of  the  oath  taken  at 
his  tomb.  It  showed  that  he  had  kept  his  faith, 
for  it  was  moist  and  red  with  his  blood.  They 
who  buried  the  corpse  respected  this  memorial,  and. 
placed  it  upon  his  bosom  before  they  filled  up  the 
grave.  Lisa,  who,  with  her  child,  had  been 
brou<Tht  from  Florence  to  her  sister,  continued  but 
a  short  time  under  her  care.  With  that  sense  of 
cunnintr  which  so  often  survives  the  intellect,  she 
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escaped  the  vigilance  of  her  attendant,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  in- 
deed, there  was  found  by  some  hunters,  among 
the  wild  rocks  of  San  Marcello,  an  old  woman 
covered  with  rags,  but  not  dirty  and  neglected  like 
those  whose  trade  is  beggary.  Her  hair  was  dis- 
hevelled, and  fell  around  her  like  a  silver  veil. 
Her  countenance  was  pale  and  emaciated,  and  her 
look  mournful  and  depressed.  "  She  was  on  her 
knees  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  caves,  before  a 
rude  cross  of  chestnut,  the  two  branches  of  which 
were  held  together  by  a  twig  of  osier.  She  neither 
moved  nor  turned  at  the  approach  of  the  hunters, 
who  stopped  to  look  at  her  with  wonder  and  rever- 
ence. From  time  to  time  they  heard  her  sigh  and 
say,  '  My  God  !  my  God  !  I  have  wept  for  him  so 
many  years !  Hast  thou  not  pardoned  him  at 
last?'  And  then,  after  remaining  silent  a  few 
moments,  she  repeated  her  prayer,  and  always  in 
the  same  words.  By  the  country  people  in  gen- 
eral she  was  esteemed  a  saint,  but  no  one  could 
tell  who  she  was  or  whence  she  came.  After 
trying  in  vain  to  lead  her  to  live  in  an  inhabited 
place,  they  had  contrived  a  kind  of  rude  bed  for 
her  in  the  cave,  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  an- 
other, brought  her  the  means  of  subsistence.  At 
last  they  found  her  one  day  lying  on  her  bed,  as 
white  and  cold  as  alabaster,  and  having  ascertained 
that  she  had  departed,  buried  her  in  consecrated 
ground  at  San  Marcello." 

Selvaggia  remains  with  Lamberto  and  Laudomia, 
but  the  arrangement,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
tends  to  their  mutual  unhappiness  :  without  one 
unworthy  feeling  on  either  side,  their  position  nat- 
urally leads  to  mistakes  and  misapprehensions, 
which  at  length  become  intolerable  even  to  the 
poor  courtesan.  One  evening  she  disappears, 
leaving  behind  her  this  touching  note  : — 

My  last  hope  of  peace  is  in  that  God  whom 
you  have  made  known  to  me.  I  go  to  pray  upon 
his  tomb,  in  that  land  where  he  was  willing  to  die 
for  our  salvation.  I  shall  carry  you  thither  still  in 
my  heart,  you  who  of  all  the  world  have  loved  me, 
and  given  me — what  you  could.  Alas  !  I  wanted 
more.  1  leave  you  my  blessing.  Pray  that  God 
may  give  me  peace,  and  aij  end  to  my  sufferings. 
I  will  pray  for  your  life  and  happiness.  Your 
Selvaggia, 

Two  years  after  this,  Lamberto  and  Laudomia 
are  summoned  one  evening  to  the  Madonna  di 
Quercia  by  a  dying  woman,  who  had  been  put 
ashore  that  day  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness, 
and,  having  striven  in  vain  to  reach  Serravezza  in 
a  litter,  had  made  them  lay  her  down  at  the  door 
of  the  church  under  some  cypresses. 

The  night  was  serene,  the  moon  resplendent, 
casting  the  dark  shadow  of  the  cypresses  on  the 
white  front  of  the  little  church.  They  saw,  while 
yet  at  a  distance,  the  bed  and  the  woman  who  was 
lying  on  it.  At  her  side  was  a  priest,  and  at  her 
feet  a  countryman  holding  a  lighted  candle.  In  a 
moment  they  were  by  her  side,  pressing  in  both 
their  hands  those  of  poor  Selvaggia,  whom  they 
scarcely  recognized,  so  changed  was  she  and  almost 
wasted  to  a  shadow. 


She  gazed  long  on  Laudomia  and  Lamberto,  and 
her  ardent  and  noble  heart  seemed  to  be  all  trans- 
fused in  that  last  gaze.  She  was  silent  a  moment, 
as  if  to  collect  the  little  strength  that  remained ; 
then,  in  a  voice  broken  by  the  agony  of  death, 
said — 

"  I  have  never  found  peace — as  you  may  believe 
— never  ! — I  felt  instead — increasing  in  my  heart — 
death — I  feared  I — should  not  get — as  far  as — here 
— but  I  have. — Blessed  be  God  ! — Bless  you  both  ! 
the  only  ones  who  ever  loved — the  poor  courtesan. 
— Lamberto,  lay  your  hand — upon  my  forehead — 
it  was  my  last  wish — on  the  banks  of  the  Po — that 
night — call  me  yours. — Pardon  me,  Laudomia — I 
love  him  now — as  they  love  in  heaven." 

As  Lamberto  placed  his  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
he  felt  it  growing  cold,  a  smile  passed  over  her  lips, 
and  death  fixed  it  there.  Lamberto  and  his  wife 
wept  long  over  the  cold  and  lifeless  body  of  her  to 
whom  much  should  be  pardoned,  because  she  loved 
much  ;  then  buried  her  with  honor  in  the  little 
churchyard. 

In  spite  of  the  imperfection  of  our  analysis,  and 
the  boldness  of  our  translation,  we  think  that  we 
have  done  enough  to  show  that  this  magnificent 
romance  deserves  to  be  better  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  In  the  mean  time,  many  characters, 
which  figure  prominently  in  the  story,  both  among 
the  Palleschi  and  the  Piagnoni,  we  have  either 
omitted  entirely,  or  passed  over  with  only  a  slight 
allusion.  Many  scenes  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
beauty,  to  those  which  we  have  extracted,  occur 
here  and  there  in  the  work.  But,  that  we  might 
not  swell  our  article  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  such  characters  and 
situations  as  were  immediately  connected  with  Nic- 
colo  and  his  family.  Even  as  it  is,  we  fear  that 
we  have  transgressed  the  limits  usually  prescribed 
to  such  subjects,  from  the  desire  to  do  adequate 
justice  to  D'Azeglio's  sublime  conception.  "  Nio- 
col6  de'  Lapi"  in  the  original,  is  the  charm  and 
delight  of  all  Italian  readers;  and  well,  in  our 
opinion,  is  its  celebrity  deserved.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  not  a  few  who  will  see  in  the  work 
before  us  little  more  than  a  factious  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  aristocracy  of  all  countries,  and  erect 
a  turbulent  democracy  upon  its  ruins.  We  do 
not  envy  such  feelings ;  neither  do  we  believe  that 
they  have  any  foundation.  Though  the  works  of 
D'Azeglio  breathe  the  warmest  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  the 
reckless  character  of  the  demagogue.  Accordingly, 
even  in  Italy,  they  have  been  published  under  the 
eye  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  have  circulated 
widely,  and  been  read  vi'ith  avidity,  without  any 
attempt  having  been  made  for  their  suppression, 
while  their  author  enjoys  not  only  liberty  but  esti- 
mation, and  is  countenanced  and  befriended  by 
others  besides  the  people,  whose  cause  he  has  so 
nobly  advocated.  Doubtless  such  works  as  these 
owe  a  portion  of  their  celebrity  to  the  impulse  of 
the  popular  mind,  and  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
exclusive  persons  and  exclusive  privileges  will  find 
it  difficult  to  stand  their  ground  either  here  or  else- 
where. It  is,  however,  the  glory  of  the  English 
aristocracy  that  they  are  not  an  exclusive  class, 
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cut  off  from  general  sympathy,  but  one  connected 
with  the  classes  below  them  in  personal  interest, 
social  intercouse,  benevolent  exertion,  and  an  hon- 
est downright  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  great  and  universal  human  family. 
Such  men  need  not  wince  at  the  historical  records 
of  a  by-gone  system  whose  baseness  and  atrocity 
can  return  no  more.  Meanwhile,  should  here  and 
there  one  still  be  found,  who  abuses  his  high  sta- 
tion, or  his  local  influence,  or  his  commanding 
wealth,  fur  the  purposes  of  oppression  or  debase- 
ment, it  is  good  that  he  should  know,  not  only  the 
*'  signs  of  the  times,"  but  the  lessons  of  a  purer 
and  nobler  truth  than  he  dreams  of  in  his  philoso- 
phy ;  and  learn  that,  while  he  is  exposed  to  the 
watchful  eyes  of  men  whom  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  external  station  have  ceased  to  deceive,  he  is 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  compared  vrith  which  the 
eyes  of  an  assembled  universe  would  be  as  nothing. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  their  political,  as  in  their 
religious  bearing,  that  the  novels  of  D'Azeglio  ad- 
dress themselves  to  our  deepest  sympathies.  The 
lesson  which  they  teach  is  that  of  self-sacrifice.  In 
an  age  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  and  manifold  im- 
provements, is  an  age  of  egotism,  they  show  us 
that  there  is  something  superior  to  our  personal 
well-being.  They  prove  to  us  that  high,  and  what 
may  be  called  by  many  abstract  principles,  are  not 
a  delusion  ;  that  the  external  is  inferior  to  the  in- 
ternal man  ;  that  the  accidents  of  worldly  position 
are  but  for  a  time,  while  the  essentials,  connected 
with  the  perfection  of  the  human  character,  are  for 
eternity.  In  fact,  D'Azeglio's  aim  is  embodied  in 
the  description  of  his  own  Lamberto,  and  the  high- 
minded  men  of  his  age  and  country.     They  saw 


before  them  a  life  of  labor  and  trouble,  but  they  de- 
termined to  meet  them  resolutely,  and  found  repose 
in  the  consoling  idea  of  fulfdling  a  sacred  duty. 
They  prepared  to  suffer  with  that  readiness  and  joy 
which  religion  alone  can  give,  because  it  alone  can 
teach  the  heart  of  man  that  suffering  is  a  blessing. 
The  men  of  that  age,  stained  as  it  was  with  blood, 
and  darkened  by  crime,  were  free  from  the  guilt 
of  believing  in  nothing  except  gold  and  the  pleas- 
ures it  can  purchase.  Their  loves  and  their  hatreds 
were  indeed  furious  and  excessive,  but  it  was  for 
this  very  reason,  that  they  believed  there  were 
things  which  deserved  either  one  or  the  other. 
The  poisonous  breath  of  indifference,  of  doubt,  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle,  had  not  congealed  their 
hearts.  They  could  throb  in  freedom  and  security. 
They  were  taught,  by  the  faith  which  they  had 
embraced,  to  sacrifice  everything  for  its  sake,  to 
follow  it  and  make  it  triumph.  They  could  say 
with  uplifted  brow,  "  We  believe  that  there  are  in 
the  world  things  higher,  more  worthy,  more  esti- 
mable, than  riches,  pleasures,  self-interest ;"  and 
they  did  not  fear  that  their  words  would  be  an- 
swered with  irony,  that  their  noble  sacrifice  would 
be  received  with  the  smile  of  scorn  or  compassion. 
They  did  not  think  that  life  is  a  journey  without  an 
end,  virtue  a  dream,  the  practice  of  it  a  labor  with- 
out compensation.  They  did  not  see  in  human 
beings  a  pack  of  knaves  or  fools,  in  death  the  end 
of  suffering,  and  after  death — nothing.  The  time 
was  yet  far  distant  when  poetry  and  literature 
would  call  him  brave  and  magnanimous  who  gives 
way  to  his  passions — him  weak  and  contemptible 
who  has  learned  to  subdue  them. 


•*  Boiling  down"  in  Australia. — In  addition 
to  the  demand  for  colonial  consumption,  and  for  salt- 
ing, a  new  market  for  the  surplus  stock  has  been 
found  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  process  of  "  boiling  down,"  or  converting  the 
whole  carcass  into  tallow.  He  who  first  put  this 
plan  into  operation  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  the 
colonists  ;  for  had  not  this  method,  or  some  equiv- 
alent to  it,  been  invented,  cattle  and  sheep  must 
soon  have  become  almost  unsalable,  as  the  supply 
had  so  greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  whereas  now, 
though  the  colonial  market  should  be  overstocked, 
the  animal,  whether  sheep  or  ox,  is  at  least  worth 
its  hide  and  tallow  for  exportation.  "  Boiling  down" 
is  a  very  simple  and  rapid  process.  The  whole  car- 
cass, having  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into 
large  cast-iron  pans,  each  capable  of  containing 
several  bullocks,  is  boiled  to  rags,  during  which 
operation  the  fat  is  skimmed  off,  imtil  no  more  rises 
to  the  surface.  The  boiled  meat  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  pans,  and  after  having  been  squeezed  in  a 
wooden  press,  which  forces  out  the  remaining  par- 
ticles of  tallow,  it  is  either  thrown  away  or  used  as 
food  for  pigs,  vast  numbers  of  which  are  sometimes 
kept  in  this  manner  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  boiling 
establishment.  The  proprietor  of  these  places  will 
either  boil  down  the  settler's  sheep  and  cattle  at  so 
much  per  head,  or  purchase  them  wholly  from  him 
in  the  first  instance,  and  convert  them  into  tallow  at 
their  own  risk.     The  value  of  an  animal  for  this 


purpose  depends  of  course  entirely  on  his  condition, 
and  usually  varies  from  30s.  to  3/.  10s. — Bush  Life 
in  Australia. 

Saving  of  Fuel  in  Gas-works. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  Mr. 
W.  Kemp  stated  that  he  had  made  a  valuable  dis- 
covery in  economizing  fuel  at  Galashiels  gas-works. 
Where  coal-tar  is  burned,  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  furnace  bars  and  retorts,  the  greatest  annoyance 
arising  from  the  rapid  clinkering  up  of  the  furnace 
bars,  fo  remove  which  the  firemen  had  frequently  to 
throw  water  into  the  furnace,  which  caused  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  bars.  To  prevent  this,  the 
idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Kemp  of  using  the  exhausted 
tan-bark  of  the  tan-works,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  force-pump  for  injecting  the  tar  into 
the  furnace  was  next  thrown  aside,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  dry  bark  absorbed  tar  equal  to  its  produc- 
tion at  the  works.  His  method  is  as  follows  : — 
The  bark  is  dried,  and  mixed  with  the  coke  of  the 
gas-coal,  bulk  for  bulk ;  a  pailful  of  tar  is  thrown 
upon  it,  not  quite  so  much  as  it  will  absorb,  and  it 
is  then  turned  over.  The  mixture  burns  with  a  fine 
clear  flame,  attended  with  less  smoke  than  former- 
ly;  the  furnace  bars,  by  remaining  unclinkered, 
admit  the  oxygen  freely  for  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  Where  tan-bark  cannot  be  had,  peat  moss, 
loose  and  dry,  makes  a  good  substitute.  Mr.  Kemp 
stated  that  in  one  year  126/.  was  saved  in  furnace 
coal. — Pharmaceutical  Times. 
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From  the  London  Times,  August  3. 
THE    IRISH    REBELLION. 

The  Irish  rebellion  of  1848,  we  feel  no  manner 
of  doubt,  has  flashed  in  the  pan.  The  disaffected 
masses  are  not  in  a  condition  to  act  without  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  have  absconded.  We  shall  know 
nothing  certain  of  their  whereabouts  till  they  are 
lodged  under  her  majesty's  own  lock  and  key.  The 
rumor  telegraphed  from  Dublin  on  Tuesday  evening, 
that  Smith  O'Brien  had  established  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Killcash,  on  the  side  of  Slievenamon,  early 
that  morning,  with  3,000  or  4,000  followers,  is 
about  as  creditable  as  that  he  has  entrenched  him- 
self on  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill.  The  rebels  see 
the  futility  of  amateur  campaigning,  without  proper 
arms,  without  regular  practice,  without  ammu- 
nition, without  a  commissariat,  without  money, 
without  officers,  without  brains,  without  a  sound 
conscience,  without  a  good  cause,  without  even 
luck  in  their  favor.  Mr.  Lalor,  who  showed  a  de- 
gree of  sense  by  reminding  his  friends  that  they  had 
40,000  armed  men  to  demolish,  has  just  written  an 
equally  judicious,  but  not  less  treasonable  epistle, 
advising  them  to  bow  their  heads  to  the  storm  till 
this  outburst  of  tyranny  is  past. 

But  it  is  the  rule  in  human  affairs  that  one  nail 
drives  out  another,  and  that  as  soon  as  one  difficulty 
is  surmounted  another  begins.  Victories  must  be 
clinched,  and  war  is  succeeded  by  negotiation. 
When  the  treaty  is  signed  it  is  then  to  be  worked. 
Then  ensue  the  struggles  of  classes,  the  burden  of 
debt,  and,  after  a  few  years,  the  cankers  of  a  long 
peace  ;  and  so  at  last  we  retrace  our  steps  back  to 
war,  and  fight  on  till  peace  shall  appear  the  hap- 
pier alternative.  The  question  returns  in  another 
form:  "  What  is  to  be  done?"  Tipperary  is  in 
military  occupation.  But  General  Macdonald  can- 
not be  always  at  Ballingarry,  nor  can  we  maintain 
50,000  armed  men  in  Ireland  forever.  We  cannot 
have  a  perpetual  search  for  arms,  and  daily  concen- 
trations of  police.  A  fortunate  crisis  is  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  a  prosperous  tenor.  The  chiefs 
have  been  vanquished,  and  even  disgraced,  but  they 
will  not  therefore  cease  to  plot.  The  rebels  have 
been  defeated  and  scattered  in  the  field,  but  they 
will  still  do  that  w^hich  they  can  best  do  when 
scattered,  and  will  endeavor  to  retrieve  behind  the 
hedge  the  loss  they  have  sustained  face  to  face  with 
the  foe.  The  social  evils  of  the  country  will  not 
abide  the  issue  of  one  hostile  collision.  The  spirit 
of  combination  and  outrage  will  still  drive  away 
that  capita'  which  is  more  easily  frightened  from  a 
land  than  sleep  from  the  pillow  of  atixiety  and  dis- 
ease. The  recollections  of  centuries  still  survive, 
and  the  blood  that  flowed  at  Boulagh  will  recall  a 
thousand  scenes  of  defeat.  The  priests  who  have 
stepped  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  deprecate  an  at- 
tempt which  is  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  of 
their  uniform  instructions,  will  assume  still  more 
political  license  than  ever  on  the  strength  of  their 
present  assistance  to  order.  The  exploded  hypoc- 
risy of  moral  force  repeal  will  once  more  lift  up 
its  head.  The  O'Connells  will  hark  back  their 
father's  dupes  to  the  good  old  ways  of  loquacious 
agitation  and  abundant  rent.  The  potato  still  rots. 
The  population  still  increases.  There  will  still  be 
found  in  England  bankrupt  factions,  or  political 
adventurers,  only  too  ready  to  raise  a  little  capital 


by  pandering  to  Irish  disaffection.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  still  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  not  for  one  moment  forgotten  all  this 
when  we  declare  the  doom  of  open  rebellion.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
have  had  a  great  stroke  of  fortune.  It  devolves  on 
us  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Mr.  Inspector  Blake  set- 
ting to  work  at  midnight,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  the 
proclamation,  made  a  good  beginning,  which  ought 
to  be  followed  up.  Go  along  with  Sub-Inspector 
Trant  on  this  memorable  expedition,  and  then  let 
any  stout  and  loyal-hearted  man  say  whether  nothing 
more  can  be  done.  Watch  that  gallant  band  march- 
ing quick  and  far  across  a  hostile  country.  See 
them  as  they  suddenly  encounter  at  least  twenty 
times  their  number  in  arms.  One  angry  glance  is 
exchanged.  In  a  moment  they  change  their  course, 
and  make  for  the  house  which  instinct  told  them 
was  their  only  refuge.  An  up-hill  race  ensues, 
which  Trant  and  his  men  just  win  by  a  neck.  But 
it  is  a  race  between  fifty  and  a  thousand  men  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  fifty  have  turned  in  their  castle  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  thousand.  Within  an  hour  or 
two  those  thousand,  men  are  carrying  off  their 
wounded,  their  chief  is  disgraced,  the  army  is  scat- 
tered, and  the  country  occupied  by  her  majesty's 
forces.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  we  cannot 
make  anything  of  such  a  result?  When  the  game 
is  in  our  hands  must  we  throw  it  away?  "  For- 
tune," the  proverb  says,  "  faw)rs  the  brave."  Is 
it  reserved  to  us  to  illustrate  the  corollary  that 
"  Fortune  is  thrown  away  upon  cowards  and  fools?" 

We  say  it  with  all  gravity,  and  certainly  with  all 
kindness,  that  a  suppressed  rebellion  justifies  and 
compels  a  somewhat  sterner  policy  than  that  which 
befitted  the  mere  brooding  of  the  storm.  Every 
hour  adds  to  the  evidences  of  a  wide-spread  conspir- 
acy, the  object  of  which  was  a  simultaneous  rising 
in  arms  throughout  the  whole  island.  Large  stores 
of  arms  are  discovered,  or  stopped  in  their  passage. 
The  commissions  and  accoutrements  that  were  to 
convert  the  'prentice  lads  of  Dublin  into  captains, 
and  their  foremen  into  general  officers,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  A  flood  of  light  has  been 
poured  upon  the  mysteries  of  a  twelvemonth.  To 
this  is  added  the  fact  of  war.  But  inter  arma  silent 
leges.  Surely  where  there  is  a  certainty  of  guilt, 
it  will  be  a  ridiculous  fastidiousness,  and  an  abuse 
of  legality,  to  risk  the  punishment  and  detention  of 
these  criminals  on  the  doubtful  courage  of  a  jury. 
We  will  not  speak  of  rebels  being  tried  by  rebels. 
That  of  course  is  impossible.  But  the  trial  of  a 
rebel  by  a  jury  in  fear  of  their  lives  is  almost  equally 
absurd.  Should  any  of  the  traitors  now  waiting 
their  trial  be  acquitted  under  evident  terror,  we 
trust  the  Irish  government  will  take  care  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  suppression  act.  We  need 
not  go  further  into  details,  but  inasmuch  as  we  are 
compelled  to  hold  the  country  in  military  posses- 
sion, there  is  the  utmost  propriety  in  maintaining 
for  the  present  a  quasi  state  of  siege.  As  guar- 
dians of  the  constitution  we  are  bound  to  protect  it 
against  the  invasions  of  conspiracy  and  outrage. 
A  constitution  is  a  compromise  of  classes  and  par- 
ties. Constitutions  are  in  abeyance  when  war  is 
made  or  intended,  and  the  compromise  broken. 
After  a  few  months  it  will  become  a  question  how 
far  Ireland  can  again  be  trusted  with  perfect  con- 
stitutional freedom. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Elements  of  Chemistry.      By  the  late  Edward 

Turner,  M.D.  F.R  S.  Eighth  Edition.— 
Edited  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Greg- 
ory.    London.     1847. 

2.  Elements  of  Chemistry.     By  Thomas  Graham, 

F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Second  Edition.  Part  I. 
London.     1847. 

In  giving  the  titles  of  these  two  systematic 
works  on  Chemistry,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
intend  an  analysis  of  their  contents,  or  even  a  criti- 
cal comparison  of  their  merits.  Chemical  science 
has  become  far  too  vast  and  complex  a  subject  to 
be  dealt  with  by  any  summary  in  the  pages  of  a 
Review.  It  stands  apart  from  and  beyond  the 
margin  of  critical  literature.  Yet,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  those  works  which  more  eminently 
illustrate  the  progress  and  revolutions  of  physical 
knowledge,  we  would  now  use  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  as  the  foundation  of  a  brief  sketch  of  some 
of  the  great  changes  which  Chemistry  has  under- 
gone within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  notably  within 
the  latter  half  of  this  period  ;  such  summary  com- 
ing in  extension  of  the  views  we  have  given  in 
former  articles  of  the  researches  of  Liebig,  the 
most  recent  of  these  great  advancements  in  chemi- 
cal knowledge. 

Even  this  limited  outline  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties, seeing  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
changes  in  question,  and  their  intimate  and  increas- 
ing relation  to  the  state  and  progress  collaterally  of 
the  other  physical  sciences.  They  are  revolutions 
depending  not  solely  on  the  accession  of  new  facts, 
but  involving  also  new  principles  and  methods  of 
research — a  larger  scope  and  more  profound  objects 
of  inquiry,  and  modes  of  experiment  infinitely  more 
subtle  and  exact  wherewith  to  attain  them — and 
with  all  this,  an  altered  nomenclature  and  new  sym- 
bolical language,  needful  to  meet  the  exigencies 
thus  created.  A  chemist  of  forty  years  ago,  well 
versed  in  the  subject  as  it  then  stood,  would  be  ut- 
terly lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  new  names,  new  facts, 
and  new  combinations,  which  appear  in  the  works 
before  us.  This  is  true,  even  as  to  the  element- 
ary parts  of  the  subject,  and  what  is  called  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  ;  yet  more  true  as  regards  the 
wide  domain  of  Organic  Chemistry,  a  land  newly 
opened,  rich  in  products,  and  cultivated  with  such 
zeal  and  success,  that  any  one  stationary  in  knowl- 
edge, even  for  half  the  time  we  have  named,  would 
enter  it  as  a  stranger  to  all  he  saw  around.  We 
might  give  passages  without  number,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  the  descriptive  parts  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  would  come  upon  the  eye  of  a 
reader  of  the  old  chemical  school  with  the  same 
obscurity  as  a  page  of  "  Saunders  on  Uses"  or 
*'  Sugden  on  Powers"  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
€tudent  of  law  first  opening  these  mystical  volumes. 
In  attestation  of  the  same  fact  we  find  that  the 
chemical  writings  of  greatest  reputation  thirty 
years  ago— the  orioinal  works  of  Fourcroy,  Ber- 
thollet,  Thomson,  Murray,  Henry,  &c.— are  now 
utterly  out  of  date  and  useless.  Even  those  which 
replace  them  to  the  modern  student  have  their  val- 


ue mainly  determined  by  the  lateness  of  the  edi- 
tion ;  and  follow  with  difficulty  the  rapid  and  in- 
cessant progress  of  research,  and  the  changes  in 
doctrine,  as  well  as  data,  which  they  have  to  re- 
cord. 

The  present  condition  of  Chemistry  wears  a  still 
more  marvellous  aspect,  if  we  regard  it  in  relation 
to  all  ancient  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The 
physical  philosophers  of  antiquity  hardly  reached 
its  borders,  and  never  fairly  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  science,  or  recognized  the  great  principle  of 
inquiry  which  it  involves.  Experiment  in  their 
hands  was  accidental  and  insulated,  seldom  adopted 
as  a  deliberate  means  of  extending  knowledge  or 
attaining  truth.  Various  explanations,  more  or  less 
plausible,  have  been  offered  of  this  singular  fact ; 
chiefly  founded  on  the  methods  of  philosophy  in 
Greece,  and  the  peculiarities  of  mental  constitution 
in  this  remarkable  race.  Such  explanations  do 
but  give  another  form  to  the  difficulty.  We  still 
must  wonder  how  a  people  so  acute  in  their  in- 
telligence, and  so  prone  to  reason  and  observe  in 
certain  points  of  philosophy,  should  have  failed, 
save  in  a  few  eminent  instances,  to  discover  the 
great  principle  and  method  of  experimental  inquiry. 
The  fact  remains,  among  others  of  like  kind,  a 
curious  and  perplexing  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
man. 

If  the  acute  perception,  the  ^'ovi  tcvxlog  of 
Greece,  failed  of  apprehending  the  principle  of 
experiment,  as  applied  to  the  objects  which  form 
the  science  of  Chemistry,  we  have  little  reason  to 
look  for  such  discovery  among  the  Romans,  or 
during  the  ages  following  the  disruption  of  their 
empire.  We  do  not  attach  the  value  some  have 
done  to  the  studies  of  the  Arabian  chemists,  or 
the  partial  and  ill-directed  pursuits  of  the  alche- 
m-ists  ;  who,  though  bequeathing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  terms  to  us,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hava 
used  experiment  as  a  deliberate  principle  of  re- 
search, and  left  little  that  has  been  finally  incor- 
porated into  the  Chemistry  of  the  present  age. 
Had  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon  lived  at  a  more 
propitious  period,  seeing  his  spirit  and  methods  of 
inquiry,  we  may  believe  that  he  would  have  held 
hioh  rank  among  the  discoverers  in  the  science. 
It  would  be  idle  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often 
said  of  his  great  successor  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
Lord  Bacon— the  first  who  fully  indicated  experi- 
ment and  exact  observation  as  the  only  road  vo 
physical  truth,  and  gave  a  definite  classification 
of  its  objects,  eminently  tending  to  the  right  order 
and  direction  of  pursuit.  It  is  an  error,  however, 
to  imagine  that  the  path  disclosed  by  this  extraor- 
dinary man  was  at  once  recognized  and  followed 
by  others.  As  respects  Chemistry  in  particular, 
we  find  that  it  assumed  its  true  and  complete  char- 
acter, as  an  experimental  science,  at  a  later  period, 
and  from  causes  which  would  have  existed  had 
Bacon's  writings  never  appeared.  We  refer  to 
them  rather  as  a  marvellous  anticipation  of  the 
methods  of  experimental  inquiry,  than  as  having 
given  origin  to  those  great  results  of  modern  dis- 
covery which  are  now  multiplying  around  us. 
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This  slight  allusion  to  what  has  been  called  the 
early  history  of  Chemistry  will  show  that  we  do 
not  attach  other  value  to  it  than  as  a  record  of  the 
insulated  progress  of  man  in  various  arts,  useful 
or  useless,  which  have  chemical  processes  for 
their  basis.  The  workers  in  metals  from  Tubal 
Cain  downwards,  and  those  engaged  in  the  cook- 
ery of  human  food  in  every  age  and  country,  have 
dealt  with  chemical  powers  and  instruments, 
though  not  recognized  as  such.  But  it  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  call  the  bee  a  philosophical 
chemist,  as  so  to  designate  those  who  have  simply 
invented  means  to  satisfy  the  needs  or  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  man.  Chemistry  illustrates  these 
familiar  phenomena  but  does  not  depend  on  them. 
Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  any  of  the  greater  dis- 
coveries which  mark  its  progress  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  wants  of  human  society,  though  often 
directed  and  pressed  forwards  by  this  powerful  in- 
centive. 

Without  affecting  exactitude,  there  can  be  little 
error  in  stating  that  since  a  century  only  Chemistry 
has  assumed  its  true  character  as  a  science,  and 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  important  parts 
of  its  early  history  are  included  within  this  period. 
The  eminent  names  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  Mayow, 
Stahl  and  Hales,  do  indeed  precede  it ;  but  not 
until  th«  period  between  1750  and  1790 — a  time 
illustrated  by  the  greater  names  of  Black,  Caven- 
dish, Watt,  Priestley,  Bergman,  Scheele,  and  La- 
voisier ;  and  by  the  discoveries  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, n-itrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  of  latent 
heat,  elective  affinity,  the  composition  of  water  and 
atmospheric  air,  and  thre  true  nature  of  oxides  and 
acids — can  we  consider  Chemistry  to  have  ac- 
quired the  foundation  upon  which  it  now  rests. 
Allied  to  the  other  experimental  sciences  by  sim- 
ilar methods  of  inquiry,  yet  vaster  and  more 
various  in  its  objects,  it  has  undergone  greater 
changes  and  expansion  than  any  besides ;  absorb- 
ing into  itself  some  of  these  collateral  branches  ; 
and  assuming  such  close  relation  to  others  as  to 
indicate  a  future  time  when  they  also  will  merge 
in  a  more  general  system  of  physical  truths — the 
object  and  end  of  all  scientific  inquiry.  Whatever 
be  the  way  of  approaching  such  amalgamation,  we 
may  affirm  that  Chemistry  must  form  a  principal 
basis  of  it ;  as  will  be  better  seen  when  we  pro- 
ceed further  to  define  the  science,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  changes  it  has  under- 
gone in  approaching  our  own  times. 

First,  however,  we  must  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  two  works  before  us,  as  being  those 
in  England  which  best  expound  the  actual  state  of 
chemical  knowledge.  The  first  in  order  of  time 
is  that  of  Dr.  Turner,  now  in  its  eighth  edition, 
edited  conjointly  by  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  Liebig,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  excellent  chemist  whose  name 
it  bears.  Dr.  Turner  was  lost  to  science  when 
young  in  years ;  but  not  before  he  had  established 
a  merited  reputation  and  won  the  affections  of  all 
who  knew  him  in  private  life.  He  had  studied 
Chemistry  in  ♦he  best  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 


and  brought  to  it  an  ability  and  zeal  capable  of 
attaining  the  highest  results.  The  merit  of  his 
work  is  attested  by  Liebig 's  name  in  association 
with  it ;  a  conjunction  which  was  planned  before 
his  death.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  science  has 
rendered  needful  various  changes  in  the  two  edi- 
tions which  have  since  appeared  ;  though,  in  the 
history  of  the  imponderable  elements  and  of  inor- 
ganic Chemistry,  not  such  in  amount  as  to  affect 
the  character  which  Dr.  Turner  himself  stamped 
on  this  part  of  the  work.  The  second  part,  de- 
voted to  organic  Chemistry  and  collaborated  by 
Liebig,  has  only  lately  appeared.  It  embodies  the 
vast  materials,  collected  from  his  labors  and  those 
of  other  chemists,  in  a  methodized  form,  and  ranks 
probably  as  the  most  complete  existing  treatise  on 
this  subject. 

The  "'  Elements  of  Chemistry"  of  Dr.  Graham 
is  the  work  of  an  able  and  learned  chemist — some- 
what deficient  perhaps  in  the  preliminary  views 
which  are  needful  to  a  young  student  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  and  difficult  science  ;  but 
showing  that  practical  command  of  his  subject, 
which  the  author  possesses,  and  which  he  has  well 
testified  in  his  researches  on  the  constitution  of 
salts.  A  second  edition  is  coming  out  in  parts ; 
but  hitherto  so  tardily  as  to  justify  the  fear  of  in- 
equality in  the  several  portions  of  a  work,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  in  a  state  of  such  incessant  pro- 
gress and  transition. 

We  have  already  named  it  as  our  object  to 
present  a  short  outline  of  the  more  important 
changes  and  steps  of  progress  which  mark  the  re- 
cent history  of  Chemistry  ;  not  limiting  ourselves 
to  strict  chronological  order  ;  but  seeking  what  may 
best  illustrate  the  principles  and  present  doctrines 
of  the  science,  and  those  remarkable  methods  of 
research  by  which  it  has  attained  its  actual  con- 
dition. In  doing  this,  we  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  technicalities  of  language,  and  take  such 
illustrations  only  as  may  be  most  easily  understood. 
A  few  general  remarks,  however,  are  necessary  in' 
preface  to  those  more  particular  points  on  which  we 
shall  have  afterwards  to  dwell. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we  mentioned 
what  we  find  cause  to  consider  the  two  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  modern  physical  science,  viz., 
the  more  profound  nature  of  the  objects,  principles, 
and  relations  with  which  it  now  familiarly  deals, 
and  the  wider  generalizations  and  knowledge  of 
causes  thence  obtained  ;  and,  2ndly,  the  greater 
refinement  and  exactness,  both  of  observation  and 
experiment,  with  which  these  objects  are  practically 
pursued.  Chemistry  affords  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  we  could  select ;  and  the  more 
closely  we  examine  its  present  state,  and  growing 
connection  with  other  branches  of  physical  science, 
the  more  striking  will  those  illustrations  appear. 
In  truth,  it  can  hardly  be  defined  or  described  so 
as  not  to  include  its  great  purposes  and  powers; 
and,  together  with  these,  that  exactness  of  methods 
upon  which  its  progress  mainly  depends. 

All  great  truths,  whether  of  morals  or  physics, 
are  marked  by  their  simplicity.     Although  not  an 
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absolute  test,  since  false  principles  or  paradox  often 
seek  shelter  under  the  same  forms,  yet  we  may 
affirm  that,  in  proportion  as  truths  become  more 
complete  and  comprehensive,  so  are  the  expressions 
appropriate  to  them  more  simple  and  determinate. 
And  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  physical 
knowledge.  Though  facts  have  wonderfully  mul- 
tiplied, so  as  to  encumber  the  mind  of  the  student, 
and  seemingly  to  dissever  the  material  world  into 
endless  fractional  parts,  yet  has  the  discovery  of 
new  relations  and  connections  tended  unceasingly 
to  reduce  these  facts  under  more  general  laws,  and 
to  give  to  science  a  unity  and  simplicity  of  a  higher 
kind  at  every  great  step  in  its  progress.  To  what 
future  point  this  process  of  integration  may  pro- 
ceed, we  hardly  venture  to  surmise.  Yet  without 
adopting  the  bold  but  mystical  language  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  "  L'univers,  pour  qui  saurait  I'embrasser  d'un 
seul  point  de  vue,  ne  serait  qu'un  fait  unique,  et 
une  grande  verite,"  we  may  at  least  express  our 
belief  that  we  stand  but  on  the  margin  of  what 
science  will  hereafter  attain,  in  the  union  and 
simplification  of  all  the  great  laws  of  the  natural 
world. 

We  have  already  said  that  Chemistry,  from  its 
nature  and  objects,  must  of  necessity  become  a 
principal  basis  of  such  amalgamation  ;  and  this 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  description  of  these  objects 
— a  definition  which,  simple  as  we  may  seek  to 
render  it,  must  yet  be  made  to  include  actions  in- 
finite in  number  and  variety — different  throughout 
uU  forms  of  matter — ministering  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world, 
and  essential  to  the  being  and  maintenance  of  every 
form  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  "  Quod  vidcs 
to  turn,  ct  quod  non  vides  totum.^''  Chemistry  can 
only  be  described  by  a  generalization  which  will 
embrace  all  these  conditions  within  itself. 

Matter  is  presented  to  us  in  the  universe  at 
large,  as  masses  acting  upon  each  other  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  while  on  the 
globe  we  inhabit  it  appears  under  innumerable 
forms,  simple  or  compound — solid,  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous— all  subject  to  the  same  great  law,  and  to 
further  physical  conditions  of  cohesion  and  repul- 
sion, acting  on  like  particles,  and  producing  many 
of  what  are  called  its  secondary  properties.  But 
beyond  these  conditions,  and  distinct  from  them  to 
our  present  knowledge,  comes  in  that  mighty  force 
which  we  term  chemical  affinity — the  power  of  at- 
traction at  insensible  distances,  uniting  dissimilar 
particles  of  matter,  and  by  its  various  intensity  and 
manner  of  action,  producing  the  vast  assemblage 
of  material  phenomena,  which  we  now  class  under 
a  common  name.  Chemistry  is  the  science  which 
investigates  this  affinity,  positive  or  relative,  of  the 
molecules  of  material  substances — the  laws  which 
regulate  their  combination  and  separation — and  the 
results  of  the  actions  and  changes  thus  produced. 
It  takes  cognizance  of  the  great  imponderable  ele- 
ments of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  found  to  have  most  important  influence  on 
all  such  actions  and  affinities  ;  and  it  may  hereafter, 
as  we  have  said,  lead  us  to  physical  relations  and 


laws  of  a  higher  class,  in  which  these  elements  and 
the  integral  properties  of  matter  are  all  concerned. 
The  science,  however,  is  essentially  one  of  exper- 
iment ;  and  its  eminent  progress  of  late  years  is 
mainly  due  to  the  closer  definition  of  its  objects, 
and  to  the  enlarged  methods  and  improved  instru- 
ments with  which  these  are  pursued. 

In  describing  it  as  the  office  of  Chemistry  to  de- 
termine the  mutual  affinities  of  the  atoms  of  bodies, 
and  the  results  thence  derived,  we  use  the  term  in 
a  sense  justified  by  our  actual  knowledge.  With- 
out discussing  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  as  propounded 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  philosophy,  we  have 
sufficient  reason  to  conclude — and  especially  since 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions — 
that  there  are  elementary  parts  or  molecules  of  all 
matter — indivisible  [fieyedrj  adiai^Bja) — determi- 
nate in  magnitude  and  form,  though  of  minuteness 
defying  all  comprehension — which  affect  each  other 
under  this  molecular  condition,  and  by  such  mutual 
action  give  origin  to  the  incalculable  variety  of 
natural  objects  in  the  world  around  us,  and  to  the 
changes  they  are  incessantly  undergoing.  It  may 
be  the  fortune  of  future  science  to  carry  discovery 
further  into  these  elementary  differences  of  form, 
or  other  less  obvious  qualities  determining  the  mu-^ 
tual  relations  of  the  molecules  of  matter.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  draw  attention  ex- 
plicitly to  this  manner  of  considering  the  subject 
as  the  basis  of  all  chemical  inquiry. 

The  procedure  of  Chemistry,  as  an  experimental 
science,  may  be  resolved  exclusively  into  the  two 
great  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  ;  the  separ- 
ation of  parts  before  united,  or  the  union  of  parts 
before  separate.  No  chemical  operation  can  occur 
in  which  one  or  other  of  these  changes  is  not  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the 
science  are  best  estimated  by  the  facility  and  ex- 
actness with  which  such  changes  are  effected.  Of 
these  two  methods,  both  depending  on  the  relative 
affinities  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  analysis  has 
a  natural  precedence.  Even  in  the  processes  of 
nature  the  separation  of  compounds  is  more  obvious 
than  the  reunion  of  parts.  The  changes  and  com- 
binations upon  which  organic  existence  depends — 
forming  the  chemistry  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
— are  slow  and  occult  processes  compared  with 
those  which  dissever  such  combinations,  and  restore 
the  parts  to  more  elementary  state.  And  when 
the  subject  assumed  the  character  of  an  exper- 
imental science,  the  chemist  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  compound  bodies,  readily 
decomposed,  and  suggesting  that  more  formal 
analysis  which  might  collect  the  parts,  determine 
their  nature,  and  fix  the  proportions  in  which  they 
severally  exist. 

The  method  of  synthesis  comes,  in  natural  se- 
quence to  this ;  affording  a  test  of  the  truth  of 
analytical  results,  and  satisfying  a  rational  curiosity 
as  to  the  effi^cts  of  new  combinations  among  the 
innumerable  forms  of  matter  around  us.  In  both 
these  operations,  however,  and  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  Chemistry,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mmd 
that  no  matter  is  either  created  or  lost,  whatever 
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the  changes  or  combinations  taking  place.  In 
clearly  fixing  this  principle,  which  was  imperfectly 
apprehended  before,  Lavoisier  rendered  a  service 
to  science,  better  deserving  of  record  than  many 
discoveries  which  have  higher  fame  with  the 
world.* 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on  these 
elementary  points ;  but  in  seeking  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  changes  in  modern  Chemistry,  such  prelim- 
inary views  are  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  The  changes  in  question  include,  not 
discoveries  of  fact  only,  but  alterations  and  exten- 
sions of  the  methods  of  inquiry,  sufficient  to  give  a 
new  aspect  to  the  science,  even  apart  from  the 
great  results  to  which  they  have  led.*  This  inven- 
tion of  new  means  and  instruments  of  research  is, 
in  truth,  a  topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  man. 
The  sudden  enlargement  of  power  thus  obtained, 
and  the  faculty  of  penetrating  into  parts  of  nature 
before  hidden  or  obscure,  place  such  discoveries 
among  the  highest  class  of  human  attainments,  and 
render  them  epochs  in  the  history  of  human  knowl- 
edge. In  Chemistry,  especially,  the  reciprocal  de- 
pendance  and  felicitous  union  of  new  facts  and  new 
methods  may  be  said  to  give  a  geometrical  power 
to  the  science  ;  as  in  that  eminent  discovery  which 
taught  the  universality  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combination  ;  and  by  establishing  this 
fact,  placed  instruments  in  our  hands,  wholly  new 
as  to  their  manner  of  operation,  and  fav  more  pow- 
erful than  any  before  possessed.  Reverting  after- 
wards to  this  subject,  we  must  notice  meanwhile 
some  of  these  methods,  which  though  not  actually 
new,  yet  so  greatly  transcend  all  anterior. use,  that 
they  virtually  become  so,  and  may  rank  among  the 
recent  revolutions  of  the  science. 

The  first  of  these,  already  alluded  to,  is  the 
wonderful  increase  of  exactness  in  every  part  of 
chemical  inquiry.  Those  only  who  are  conver- 
sant with  its  history  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  this  change,  or  of  the  influence  it 
has  had  on  the  progress  of  the  science.  Pervad- 
ing every  part  of  the  subject,  from  the  simple  ob- 
servation of  external  physical  appearances,  to  the 
most  complex  and  subtle  forms  of  experiment  in 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  organic  bodies,  its 
value  is  more  especially  felt  in  these  later  and 
higher  operations.  The  perfection  of  analysis, 
in  its  compound  relation  to  qualities  and  quanti- 
ties, is  in  truth  the  cardinal  point  of  all  Chemistry. 
We  might  give  curious  contrasted  examples  of 
this  operation  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  exactness 
of  results  it  has  attained  at  the  present  day. 
Whether  it  were  the  examination  of  a  mineral 
water,  or  a  metallic  ore,  or  an  animal  or  vegetable 
product,  the  older  analysis  seldom  yielded  half  the 
ingredients  which  are  now  derived  by  the  chemist 
from  the  same  material  of  experiment — the  greater 
number  lying  hid  under  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  used  to  separate  them.     It  is  true   that 

*  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Empedocles  a  passage  which  is 
well  descriptive  of  this  great  principle  of  Chemistry  :— 
Qvaig  ovStrog  tariv  txaorov, 
AXXa  /.lorov  ^u^ia  xe  diaXXa^ig  t«  /n/yjircov. 


those  indicated  were  generally  the  most  important, 
and  present  in  largest  quantity.  But  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  ingredients,  thus  latent,  and 
yielded  only  to  more  perfect  experiment,  were 
really  essential  elements  in  the  compound  ;  modi- 
fying its  physical  qualities,  determining  its  rela- 
tion to  other  chemical  agents,  or  providing  for  its 
uses  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Thus  what  was 
recorded  as  loss  or  undefined  result — the  mere 
residual  dross  of  ancient  analysis — has  become 
rich  and  prolific  to  modern  research ;  affording 
those  rarer  products,  which,  while  they  seem  to 
encumber  our  chemical  tables  by  their  number  and 
diversity,  do  in  effect  present  so  many  fresh  ob- 
jects of  inquiry,  and  give  promise  of  the  disclosure 
of  relations  hitherto  unknown. 

To  refer  to  particular  instances  of  this  great 
change  might  detract  from  what  we  wish  to  convey 
of  its  universality.  A  single  illustration  may  be 
taken  from  the  history  of  Iodine  and  Bromine — 
substances  discovered  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  in  certain  sea  plants — re- 
markable as  new  and  elementary  forms  of  matter  to 
our  present  knowledge — and  possessing  properties 
so  peculiar,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  they  fulfil  defi- 
nite, though  unknown,  purposes  in  the  economy  of 
the  globe.  The  exceedingly  minute  proportion  in 
which  they  are  found  in  nowise  disproves  this. 
Chemical  energy  is  only  partially  dependent  on 
quantity;  but  were  the  latter  alone  concerned,  it 
would  be  enough  to  estimate  the  enormous  mass  of 
ocean  waters  of  which  they  form  a  part,  to  convince 
us  that  they  cannot  be  inert  or  indeterminate  in  the 
objects  of  creation.  To  the  new  substances,  so 
discovered,  the  refinements  of  modern  Chemistry 
have  been  incessantly  directed.  By  delicate  and 
beautiful  experiments  they  have  been  detected  in 
numerous  mineral  waters  and  brine  springs,  and 
even  in  certain  metallic  ores — they  have  been 
brought  into  close  relation  of  analogy  with  other 
great  chemical  agents,  as  oxygen  and  chlorine, 
and  into  artificial  combinations  of  endless  variety 
— and  these  combinations  have  already  yielded 
new  remedies  to  the  physician,  new  agents  in  ex- 
perimental research,  and  the  most  refined  methods 
Wherewith  to  determine  the  chemical  actions  of 
light,  and  to  give  them  their  happiest  appliqation 
in  photography.  In  the  progress  of  these  re- 
searches tests  have  been  attained  so  delicate,  that 
iodine  may  be  detected  in  a  liquid  containing  much 
less  than  its  millionth  part  by  weight  ;  the  familiar 
substance  of  starch  affording  this  subtle  test,  by 
the  chemical  relation  it  bears  to  the  element  in 
question. 

Without  protracting  this  Illustration  by  further 
details,  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  same  exact- 
ness and  completeness  of  inquiry  has  been  carried 
into  every  part  of  Chemistry.  Chance,  vague 
hypothesis,  and  crude  results,  are  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  the  science.  Weight  and  proportions, 
numerically  expressed,  form  the  basis  and  test  of 
experiment ;  and  exact  cognizance  must  be  had 
of  every  quantity  gained,  or  lost,  by  the  substances 
operated  upon.     No  conclusions  are  deemed  per- 
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fectly  valid  unless 'so  substantiated.  This  higher 
principle  of  research — nnainly  due  in  its  origin  to 
the  genius  of  Lavoisier,  but  extended  and  fortified 
by  later  discoverers — has  given  such  perfection  to 
chemical  theory  as  applied  to  analysis,  that  the 
chemist  can  often  foretell  results,  even  before  en- 
tering h-is  laboratory  ;  and  experiment  comes  rather 
BS  fixing  and  completing  the  deductions  from  gen- 
eral laws,  than  as  disclosing  facts  previously  un- 
known. 

The  relative  affinities  of  the  particles  of  bodies 
give  foundation  to  this  refined  analysis,  as  they 
did  to  the  earliest  and  rudest  operations  of  Chem- 
istry. The  progress  described  has  been  gradual, 
but  accelerated  of  late  by  the  facilities  which  every 
increase  of  knowledge  affords  to  its  further  ad- 
vancement. In  our  own  country  Dr.  Wollaston 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  exactness  of  experiment.  If 
we  name  Berzelius,  Mitzcherlich,  Liebig,  and 
Dumas,  in  the  same  light  abroad,  it  is  with  some 
hesitation,  lest  we  should  seem  to  disparage  the 
other  great  continental  chemists,  whose  labors 
have  tended  to  this  perfection  of  the  science  they 
profess. 

While  referring  to  the  increased  exactness  of 
all  chemical  knowledge,  we  must  give  the  state- 
ment a  more  particular  application  to  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  influence  of  small  quanti- 
ties in  composition.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  frequent  case  of  an  ingredient  existing  in  very 
minute  proportion,  yet  conveying  important,  or 
even  essential,  chemical  properties  to  the  com- 
pound of  which  it  forms  a  part — or  what  is  an 
analogous  case,  to  the  effect  of  a  slight  change  in 
the  proportions  of  one  ingredient  in  altering  the 
qualities  of  the  whole.  Modern  Chemistry  is  re- 
plete with  instances  of  such  facts  ;  the  proper  esti- 
mate of  which,  though  only  of  late  dnly  made,  is 
indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the  science.  It 
has  belonged  to  the  refinements  of  recent  analysis 
to  detect,  and  assign  their  proper  value,  to  these 
more  minute  ingredients — not  merely  discovering 
many  new  and  rare  elements,  but  also  indicating 
purposes  which  they  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, even  by  virtue  of  their  diffusion  and  minute- 
ness. In  organic  Chemistry,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  we  find  this  admirably  exemplified  ; 
and  to  the  consummate  skill  with  which  such  small 
quantities  have  been  estimated,  we  owe  some  of 
the  most  striking  discoveries  in  physiology,  agri- 
culture, and  the  arts  of  life. 

We  have  cause,  indeed,  to  presume,  that  when- 
ever a  particular  element  is  generally  present  in  a 
compound,  and  in  definite  proportion  to  the  other 
ingredients,  such  element  is  essential  to  its  nature, 
however  small  the  proportion  may  be.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  continually  extended  and  confirmed 
as  chemical  knowledge  advanced ;  and  becomes 
now  the  expression  of  phenomena,  which  may  well 
astonish  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject.  It  is 
exemplified  by  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  a  proportion  not  exceedin*?  j^^j  part 
of  its  weight — and  presumably  also  by  the  iodine 
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and  bromine  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  though  here 
the  proportion  is  yet  infinitely  smaller.  The  iron 
existing  in  a  portion  of  the  blood — the  phosphorus 
found  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and 
nerves — the  fluoric  acid  in  bones — the  sulphur  in 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  certain  other  animal  matters — 
and  the  silica,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  the  metallic 
oxides  or  alkalis,  found  in  different  vegetable  sub- 
stances— are  a  few  among  the  many  examples  which 
organic  Chemistry  furnishes  of  the  influence  of  mi- 
nute quantities  in  combination.  They  are  relations 
of  deep  interest  to  us,  as  wonderful  and  exquisite 
provisions  of  Providence  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  for  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  parts 
of  creation.  What  they  present  in  natural  combina- 
tions has  its  counterpart  in  the  artificial  chemical 
union  of  different  substances,  where  we  still  find 
under  various  forms  this  marvellous  influence  of 
small  quantities,  pervading  and  changing  the  sensi- 
ble properties  of  large  masses  or  volumes  of  matter. 
We  can  destroy  the  ductility  of  gold  by  exposing 
it,  when  melted,  to  the  mere  fumes  of  antimony. 
We  can  variously  change  the  physical  properties 
of  other  metals  by  an  amount  of  alloy  much  less 
than  a  thousandth  part  their  own  weight.  We 
can  detect  by  a  little  starch  the  presence  of  iodine 
in  a  solution  of  which  it  forms  less  than  the  mil- 
lionth part.  And  there  are  cases  where  a  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  matter,  equally  small,  suffices  to 
alter  the  sensible  properties  of  the  substance 
through  which  it  is  diffused. 

So  numerous,  however,  are  the  instances  of  this 
nature  in  Chemistry,  that  the  citation  of  a  few 
rather  impairs  than  enlarges  the  conception  of  the 
great  principle  they  involve.  They  form,  in  truth, 
part  of  that  great  attainment  of  modern  science, 
the  discovery  of  conditions  and  laws  of  molecular 
change  in  the  interior  of  bodies — of  those  subtle 
inter-penetrations  of  matter  under  the  influence  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  or  chemical  force,  and  often 
independently  of  the  outer  forms  or  densities  of 
the  bodies  acted  upon — the  study  of  which  brings 
us  among  the  more  occult  relations  of  the  material 
world,  and  promises  access  to  physical  truths  yet 
higher  than  those  hitherto  attained. 

Some  of  the  prospects  of  future  science,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  lie  on  a  great  scale  before 
us.  The  ocean,  that  vast  receptacle  of  the  detri- 
tus of  all  the  earth,  must  contain  some  traces  of 
whatever  is  soluble  among  the  materials  so  re- 
ceived. Though  unable  at  present  to  define  more 
than  the  general  provision  thus  made  for  the  depo- 
sition of  future  strata  or  mineral  masses,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  profuse  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  which  fills  the  sea,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  of  mat- 
ter here  existing  will  hereafter  become  better 
known  to  us,  and  illustrate  other  phenomena  still 
obscure.  The  double  atmosphere  of  air,  and 
watery  vapor  which  envelopes  the  globe— each 
composed  of  different  gases— contains  in  admixture 
other  known  chemical  agents  ;  and  probably  mi- 
nute quantities  of  numerous  bodies  hitherto  unde- 
tected,  derived   by   vaporization    from    the   earth 
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below,  or  generated  by  electricity  and  chemical 
changes  within  the  atmosphere  itself.  We  know 
the  entire  dependence  of  all  life  and  organic  action 
on  certain  elements  of  this  wonderful  compound, 
in  which  we  have  our  existence  almost  without 
consciousness  of  its  presence.  But  besides  the 
great  chemical  relations,  thus  essential  to  life  on 
the  earth,  there  are  doubtless  many  effects,  impor- 
tant in  the  economy  of  nature,  depending  on  these 
small  quantities  of  other  ingredients  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  even  deriving  their  efficiency  from  this 
rare  and  diffused  state.  We  may  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  chemical  actions  tending  to  obviate  or  re- 
move miasmata  and  noxious  exhalations,  which,  if 
by  chance  retained  or  concentrated,  become  the 
source  of  disease  and  death.  What  we  know  of 
the  rarity  of  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  best  corresponding  with  the 
relation  they  hold  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is 
probably  true  as  to  other  agents,  still  more  ob- 
scurely present,  yet  ministering  to  some  of  the 
innumerable  organic  or  inorganic  products  with 
which  creation  is  replenished. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  these  small  quanti- 
ties in  composition,  modern  chemists,  and  particu- 
larly Liebig  and  Dumas,  have  pursued  a  method, 
simple  in  principle  and  partially  adopted  before, 
but  in  a  manner  far  below  the  perfection  of  present 
use.  This  consists  in  calculating,  through  the 
proportion  of  parts,  the  absolute  or  approximate 
quantities  of  matters  thus  minutely  diffused — ex- 
pressing them  in  weights  or  volumes — and  thence 
deriving  a  class  of  results  inaccessible  by  other 
modes  of  research.  The  positive  amount  of  car- 
bon present  in  the  atmosphere,  for  example,  is  a 
question  of  much  interest  to  the  theory  of  vegeta- 
tion and  other  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface. 
This  question  is  solved,  first  by  estimating — which 
can  be  done  exactly — the  total  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere round  the  globe ;  next,  by  taking  the 
fractional  proportion  which  carbonic  acid  forms  of 
this  amount;  and,  finally,  by  deducting  the  fur- 
ther proportion  of  27  per  cent.,  which  oxygen 
bears  in  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving, 
as  a  gross  result,  3085  billions  of  pounds  of  the 
element  of  carbon  existing  under  this  condition — a 
quantity  which  Liebig  states,  but  on  less  assured 
grounds,  to  exceed  the  weight  of  all  the  plants 
and  strata  of  coal  existing  on  the  earth.  The 
same  method  has  been  largely  and  curiously  ap- 
plied to  the  ingredients  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  and  to  the  parts  of  inorganic  nature  on 
■which  they  respectively  depend  ;  and  the  results 
have  proved  singularly  interesting  in  the  natural 
relations  thus  disclosed,  and  of  great  practical  util- 
ity in  agriculture  and  other  arts  of  life. 

A  further  circumstance,  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern Chemistry,  is  a  great  extension  of  what  may 
fijly  be  called  the  creative  part  of  the  science, 
for-.iiiiicr  one  of  the  most  eminent  attainments  of 
physical  inquiry  The  refinements  of  analysis, 
a!te:idy  noticed,  are  even  less  remarkable  as  proofs 
of  advancing  knowledge,  than  are  the  multitudi- 
nous combinations  which  the  chemist  obtains  from 


the  materials  submitted  to  his  hands.  Creations, 
in  one  sense,  we  may  venture  to  call  them  ;  since 
a  large  proportion  of  the  compounds,  thus  artifi- 
cially formed,  have  no  actual  prototypes,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  world  that  surrounds  us — do  not 
exist  elsewhere  than  in  the  laboratory  or  manu- 
facture, where  a  happy  accident  or  happier  skill 
has  produced  them.  That  supreme  dispensation 
of  the  Almighty,  of  which  the  term  Nature  ought 
to  serve  but  as  an  humble  exponent,  has  placed  us 
amidst  matter  in  different  forms — organized  by 
life,  or  lifeless  and  inorganic — but  equally  com- 
mitted to  us  to  moiild  into  new  combinations,  serv- 
ing to  our  uses,  or  satisfying  our  curiosity.  Hu- 
man invention,  accident,  or  necessity,  has  from  the 
earliest  time  created  these  combinations — of  great- 
er complexity  and  more  refined  use,  as  science  and 
civilization  advanced.  The  chemist  of  our  own 
day,  though  not  without  strong  practical  motive, 
at  a  time  when  all  worldly  interests  are  in  a  state 
of  such  intense  activity,  has  carried  the  labors  and 
results  of  pure  science  far  beyond  any  calculation 
of  this  nature.  Commanding  new  resources  of 
experiment,  and  possessed  of  the  true  laws  of 
chemical  combination,  he  pursues  the  various  forma 
of  matter,  whether  simple  or  compound,  through- 
out all  their  relations  and  affinities  ;  obtaining  in 
his  progress,  and  as  a  result  of  these  affinities,  nu- 
merous substances,  wholly  unknown  before,  yet 
possessing  qualities  as  singular  and  strongly 
marked  as  those  which  nature  herself  proffers  \l> 
our  inquiry. 

Examples  of  these  remarkable  products  of  syn- 
thetical Chemistry  might  be  endlessly  multiplied. 
In  mentioning  iodine  and  bromine  we  noticed  the 
numerous  and  complex  combinations  they  have 
been  made  to  assume ; — all  of  great  interest  from 
the  relation  of  these  two  bodies  to  other  undecom- 
posed  elements  around  us.  When  speaking  of 
organic  Chemistry  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  pro- 
duction artificially  of  certain  organic  compounds, 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  their  prototypes  in 
nature,  and  forming  in  this  respect  a  discovery 
which  may  well  rank  among  the  most  eminent  in 
physical  science.  Of  other  instances  we  shall 
take  only  a  few,  for  mere  illustration.  Every  new 
metal  discovered — and  the  activity  of  modern  re- 
search has  more  than  trebled  the  number  known 
to  antiquity — has  been  followed  through  a  long 
series  of  combinations  with  other  chemical  ele- 
ments, all  determined  by  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions, yet,  while  obedient  to  this  great  common 
law,  yielding  numerous  products  altogether  new  to 
us  and  to  the  natural  world.  Some  of  these  are 
of  eminent  utility  to  man;  others  possess  propcT- 
ties  of  strange  and  fearful  kind — such  as  those  ex- 
plosive metallic  and  gaseous  compounds,  of  which 
the  parts  seem  to  be  compelled  into  an  unstable 
union,  prone  at  any  instant  to  sudden  and  violent 
dissolution.  Gunpowder — that  extraordinary  sub- 
stitute of  chemical  force  for  manual  or  mechanical 
means  of  destruction — cannot  historically  be  called 
an  invention  of  Chemistry,  though  expressing  curi- 
ous and  complex  chemical  actions.     But  the  ex- 
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plosive  cotton,  recently  discovered,  is  peculiarly 
the  product  of  chemical  research  ;  depending  on 
very  singular  affinities,  which  have  been  sedulously 
examined  by  the  ablest  experimentalists,  and  are 
likely  to  yield  other  remarkable  results. 

Another  striking  example  of  this  chemical  crea- 
tion is  the  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen — called  from  its 
olTects  the  intoxicating  gas — a  simple  combina- 
tion, in  slightly  altered  proportions,  of  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  composing  the  air  we  breathe  ;  but 
nowhere  existing  in  nature  under  the  form  in  which 
science  presents  it  to  us.  The  admission,  now 
(generally  made,  that  atmospheric  air  is  a  simple 
intermixture  of  gases,  and  not  a  chemical  com- 
pound, scarcely  abates  the  wonder  that  so  small 
a  change  in  the  proportions  which  minister  to 
common  life,  should  become  the  cause  of  those 
sudden  and  singular  affections  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  alter  for  a  time  the  whole 
condition  of  the  being.  Chemistry,  however,  and 
especially  organic  chemistry,  accustoms  us  to  these 
wonders.  More  strange  and  striking  still,  in  their 
properties  recently  discovered,  are  the  two  creations 
of  the  laboratory.  Sulphuric  Ether  and  Chloro- 
form. By  working  with  and  among  the  relative 
affinities  of  certain  elements,  man  has  obtained 
these  compounds — and  there  may  be  others  of 
kindred  quality — the  simple  inhalation  of  which 
produces  a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain,  even  un- 
der operations  the  most  severe  which  surgery  can 
inflict.  We  have  spoken  much  of  chemical  analy- 
sis. This  is  in  effect  an  analysis  of  the  compound 
nature  of  man  ;  the  separation  and  removal  for  a 
time  of  a  part  of  our  sensitive  existence — having 
close  analogy  indeed  to  certain  of  the  conditions 
of  sleep,  (itself  the  great  miracle  and  mystery  of 
life,)  but  even  more  striking  in  some  of  the  infer- 
ences it  conveys ;  and — unless  it  be  that  bodily 
suffering  is  allotted  to  us  for  moral  uses — a  dis- 
covery profuse  of  future  benefit  to  the  human 
race. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples 
of  the  generation  of  new  compounds,  remarkable 
in  physical  properties  or  in  their  physiological 
effects.  We  will  give  but  one  instance  more,  and 
this  rather  from  its  whimsical  nature,  than  from 
any  connection  the  substance  in  question  is  likely 
to  have  with  the  uses  or  ornaments  of  life.  Dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago,  as  a  definite  compound 
of  arsenic,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  it  has  been 
called  Kakodyle  from  its  peculiar  smell — an  odor 
so  intolerable,  that  even  the  chemist,  inured  as  he 
is  to  vile  and  noxious  exhalations,  seems  to  have 
shrunk  back  for  a  time  from  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  The  skunk  itself,  {Mephitis  Americana,) 
an  animal  living  under  the  protection  of  the  fetid 
odor  it  exhales,  might  well  envy  this  artificial 
product  of  the  laboratory,  which  is  described  in 
terms  transgressing  the  wonted  sobriety  of  science. 
Yet  such  is  the  interest  attached  to  this  substance, 
as  a  compound  organic  radical,  fulfilling  in  com- 
position the  part  of  an  elementary  body,  that, 
despite  the  quality  just  named,  and  the  virulently 
poisonous    and    inflammatory   nature   of  its  com- 
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pounds,  it  has  been  followed  through  all  its  com- 
binations with  consummate  care  and  minuteness ; 
and  no  disgust  or  danger  has  checked  a  single  ex- 
periment which  could  illustrate  the  singular  and 
complex  chemical  affinities  of  which  it  forms  a  re- 
markable example. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  the  general 
principles  of  chemical  inquiry,  and  of  those  new 
and  improved  methods  which  have  so  largely  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  the  material  world.  In 
doing  this,  we  have  naturally  sought  illustration 
from  some  of  the  many  discoveries  crowding  the 
later  periods  of  the  science  ;  to  the  most  important 
of  which  we  may  now  more  explicitly  allude,  in 
completion  of  the  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
Chemistry  which  we  are  seeking  to  convey. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  remarkable  series 
of  discoveries  illustrating  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century — the  separation  and  delinition 
of  the  gaseous  bodies — the  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter and  atmospheric  air — the  doctrines  of  latent  and 
specific  heat — the  determination  of  the  true  nature 
of  oxides — the  principle  of  elective  affinity,  &c. 
To  these  points,  now  so  familiar,  we  shall  not 
further  advert,  than  by  repeating  that  they  gave 
foundation  to  Chemistry  as  a  science,  and  furnished 
instruments  and  guidance  for  the  vast  and  rapid 
progress  it  has  since  made.  The  first  ten  years 
of  the  present  century  were  marked  by  several 
great  discoveries,  and  by  one  signally  preeminent 
above  the  rest,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
but  which  requires  especial  notice,  as  the  basis  of 
all  the  highest  attainments  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
centre  towards  which  all  its  laws  and  phenomena 
continually  converge.  We  allude  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  Atomic  theory,  but  which 
may  better  be  denominated  the  doctrine  of  definite 
and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical  combination. 
Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  may 
be  gained  from  this  mere  enunciation  ;  but  its  real 
extent  and  value,  and  the  place  it  holds  among  the 
great  laws  governing  the  material  world,  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  well  instructed  in  physical 
knowledge.  On  this  subject  we  must  speak  in 
some  detail ;  not  solely  for  the  reason  just  given, 
but  also  from  its  inevitable  complexity;  and  as 
being  indispensably  connected  with  all  we  have  to 
say  of  the  other  changes  and  discoveries  of  this 
period. 

Chemistry  we  have  before  defined  as  the  science 
which  regards  the  attractions  or  affinities  of  the 
elementary  molecules  of  matter— those  upon  which 
all  its  laws  and  phenomena  depend,  including  the 
great  law  now  under  consideration.  This  term 
of  attraction  may  seem  on  first  view  to  describe  a 
simple  and  common  principle  of  action,  readily  ap- 
plied in  explanation  o-f  its  effects.  Such,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Chemical  affinity  act- 
ing on  elementary  particles,  and  at  distances  of 
which  we  have  as  little  sensible  cognizance  as  of 
these  atoms  themselves,  is  not  equal  and  alike  for 
all  kinds  of  matter  ;  but  varies  for  each  particular 
body,  whether  simple  or  compound— and  varies 
for  each  in  relation  to  every  other  body 
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produce  by  these  differences  in  the  energy  of  at- 
traction, the  innumerable  combinations  and  decom- 
positions, and  the  changes  of  physical  properties 
thence  arising,  which  are  the  subjects  of  observa- 
tion in  nature  or  of  experiment  in  the  laboratory. 
Further,  it  is  modified  and  controlled  in  such  a 
way  by  heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  cohe- 
sion, and  other  properties  of  matter;  and  related 
so  closely  to  these  great  elementary  powers,  that 
its  true  and  complete  theory  is  of  very  difficult 
attainment — presenting  questions  which  even  yet 
perplex  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  age.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  one  of  the  most  curious  pages 
in  chemical  history  to  be  that  of  the  theory  of 
affinities ;  and  the  successive  opinions  on  this 
subject,  from  the  time  of  Bergmann  downwards, 
furnish  a  striking  series  of  inductive  inquiries, 
conceived  and  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  true 
philosophy. 

The  doctrine  of  elective  affinity  held  by  Berg- 
mann, Geoffrey,  and  other  chemists  of  that  day, 
and  the  tables  founded  upon  it — indicating  the 
relative  affinities  of  different  bodies,  and  the  order 
of  the  decompositions  produced  by  their  mutual 
actions — was  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  chemical  combinations,  based  on  the  sim- 
ple principle  that  one  body  displaces  another  from 
combination,  and  unites  with  it,  by  an  attractive 
force  superior  to  that  of  the  body  with  which  it 
was  before  combined.  This  view,  just  up  to  a 
certain  point,  fell  into  error  from  neglecting  the 
other  forces  which  change  or  control  chemical  ac 
tions ;  and  the  tables  founded  upon  it  became 
practically  faulty  and  deficient,  in  effect  of  the 
omission.  Berthollet  was  the  first  to  see  and  cor 
rect  this  source  of  fallacy.  He  showed  that  sim- 
ple elective  affinity  did  not  always,  or  solely,  de- 
termine the  results  of  chemical  action.  But  while 
seeking  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  other 
physical  conditions  in  which  matter  is  placed,  he 
and  his  fo-llowers  carried  their  views  to  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  attributed  so  much  to  these  collateral 
causes — and  especially  to  the  influence  of  quantity 
and  cohesion — that  the  main  fact,  of  a  definite  at- 
traction between  the  particles  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  was  in  some  danger  of  being  discarded 
altogether  from  view. 

The  minds  of  chemists  were  still  divided  upon 
this  subject,  and  certain  questions  arising  out  of 
it,  when  a  new  light  was  effused  upon  the  science 
by  the  discovery  of  certain  great  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  which  not  merely  solved  these  doubts, 
but  gave  a  mathematical  precision  to  the  whole 
doctrine  of  affinities.  The  fixed  and  invariable 
composition  of  bodies — the  determinate  proportions 
of  weight  or  volume  in  which  their  parts  combine 
or  displace  each  other — the  faculty  of  expressing 
by  proportionate  numbers  these  relative  quantities — 
and  the  arrangement  of  such  ratios  in  certain  simple 
series  of  multiples,  so  as  to  obtain  numerical  formulas 
in  place  of  vague  tables  of  names — these  are  the 
outlines  of  the  course  of  discovery  which  effected 
as  great  a  revolution  in  Chemistry,  as  did  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  in  Astronomy,  or 


the  principle  of  induction,  discovered  by  Oersted, 
in  the  theory  and  progress  of  Electrical  science. 
We  might  expatiate  further  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  this  change,  and  the  wonderful  re- 
sults derived  from  it ;  but  we  shall  do  better  in 
passing  on  to  some  of  these  results,  which  may 
more  happily  illustrate  the  fact  than  any  general 
phrases  we  could  employ. 

A  few  words  first,  however,  as  to  the  history 
of  this  discovery — a  subject  of  interest  as  one  of 
the  pages  in  the  records  of  the  human  mind.  In 
parity  with  other  physical  discoveries,  for  we  can 
scarcely  name  half  a  dozen  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
close  approximations  were  made  to  it  at  an  earlier 
time.  Even  in  1777,  Wenzel,  a  Saxon  chemist, 
from  experiments  upon  the  reciprocal  decomposition 
of  neutral  salts,  deduced  a  principle  forming  part 
of  the  great  law  of  chemical  equivalents  ;  and  his 
observations  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
succeeding  researches  of  his  countryman,  Richter. 
In  1789,  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Dublin,  in  a  work  on  the 
Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic  theories,  approached 
the  very  margin  of  the  Atomic  system,  as  applied 
to  chemical  affinity  ;  and  might  even  have  been 
deemed  its  discoverer,  had  not  Dalton — fourteen 
years  later,  but  independently,  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  these  prior  views — so  completely  defined 
this  theory,  and  applied  it  so  largely  and  success- 
fully to  the  whole  doctrine  of  chemical  combina- 
tions, that  his  name  will  remain  associated  with  it 
in  all  future  time — and  worthily  so  associated. 
Not  only  from  this  one  great  achievement,  but  from 
other  important  additions  to  physical  knowledge, 
the  memory  of  Dalton  will  ever  be  recorded  and 
honored  in  the  annals  of  science. 

We  ourselves  are  old  enough  to  remember  this 
remarkable  man — uncouth  in  his  gait,  habits,  and 
fashion  of  speech,  but  noble  in  his  intellectual  ex- 
pression— lecturing  with  a  sort  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  on  this  very  subject  of  his 
Atomic  theory,  shortly  after  its  first  announce- 
ment— to  an  auditory  far  from  numerous,  and  only 
slightly  awake  to  the  vast  influence  the  doctrine 
was  destined  to  have  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
material  world.  At  later  periods  in  his  life,  we 
have  visited  him  in  his  laboratory,  and  seen  the 
venerable  old  man  working  amidst  his  broken 
glasses  and  rude,  self-contrived  apparatus — mate- 
rials with  which,  by  the  higher  aids  of  zeal,  per- 
severance, and  an  ardent  love  of  scientific  truth, 
he  accomplished  more  than  many  whose  appliances 
and  means  of  research  have  been  ten  times  as 
great.  The  warm  and  generous  tribute  of  respect 
which  he  received,  shortly  before  his  death,  was 
equally  honorable  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  field  of  science. 

By  giving  the  Atomic  form  to  his  views  of  the 
definite  proportions  of  chemical  union — assigning 
a  spherical  form  and  relative  weights  to  his  atoms 
— and  even  depicturing  by  figures  certain  of  their 
combinations,  Dalton  alarmed  some  timid  persons 
■with  the  notion  that  the  old  theories  of  Anaxago- 
ras,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  were  to  be  revived 
in  his  system.     A  deeper  and  sounder  philosophy 
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happily  pervaded  it.  Chemists  soon  saw  that  the 
term  Atom,  in  denoting  the  simplest  and  smallest 
combining  proportion  of  any  body,  became,  though 
not  a  necessary,  yet  a  very  justifiable  exponent  of 
the  great  physical  principle  thus  developed  ;  and 
one  in  truth  which  almost  ceased  to  be  hypotheti- 
cal under  the  facts  and  truths  resulting  from  the 
discovery.  However  this  might  be,  the  views  of 
Dalton  speedily  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  chemists  of  the  day.  Berzelius  and  Wol- 
laston,  in  particular,  adopting  them  as  a  basis  of 
their  exact  and  beautiful  researches,  brought  from 
every  side  fresh  and  accumulated  evidence  of 
truth  ;  each  successive  refinement  of  analysis  plac- 
ing the  facts  in  closer  relation  to  the  general  law, 
and  removing  anomalies  which  perplexed  the  ear- 
lier steps  of  the  inquiry.  In  France,  Gay-Lussac, 
with  equal  felicity  of  experiment,  brought  a  new 
and  striking  attestation,  by  proving  that  the  vol- 
umes also  in  which  gases  combine,  have  a  definite 
ratio,  single  or  multiple,  to  each  other — thus 
showing  how  deeply  this  great  law  of  fixed  com- 
bining proportions,  expressed  by  numerical  series, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  material  phenomena — 
determining  the  relations  of  the  invisible  atoms  of 
diflferent  kinds  of  matter,  by  conditions  as  in- 
variable as  those  which  govern  the  movements  of 
suns  and  planets  in  the  universe  of  space. 

Though  somewhat  beyond  our  design,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  one  or  two  examples,  illustrating 
these  curious  relations  of  atomic  weight,  upon 
which  all  chemical  combinations  depend,  and  the 
method  of  their  discovery.  The  first  steps  here 
indeed  designate  the  whole  progress.  If  we  can 
exactly  fix  the  relative  weights  of  a  few  of  the 
great  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  &c.,  by  an  extension  of  the  same 
process  we  solve  the  question  for  all  other  simple 
bodies,  and  for  the  most  complex  compounds  into 
vrhich  they  enter.  And  this  process  is  one  of 
pure  induction,  with  a  single  postulate  in  the  out- 
set, wholly  justified  by  the  result.  Water,  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  found  to  contain 
these  ingredients  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1  by 
weight.  Assuming,  wliich  many  reasons  make 
probable,  that  it  is  their  simplest  form  of  union, 
viz.  of  atom  to  atom,  we  obtain  at  once  the  rela- 
tive atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  8 
and  I  respectively.  Again,  we  have  a  series  of 
five  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  increases  uni- 
formly in  the  ratio  of  the  simple  numbers,  so  that 
nitric  acid,  the  5th  in  order  of  these  compounds, 
contains  exactly  five  times  the  weight  of  that 
which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  the  first 
of  the  series.  Concluding  that  the  latter  is  the 
simplest  form,  and  consists  of  a  single  atom  or 
combining  proportion  of  each  of  its  elements,  we 
obtain,  by  analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights 
of  8  and  14  for  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
composing  it.  Here  then  we  have  already  a  short 
scale  of  proportions  fixed  ;  in  which  hydrogen  is 
the  unit,  oxygen  8,  and  nitrogen  14.  The  next 
Step,  in  completing  the  circle  of  combination,  fur- 


nishes a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results.  Am- 
monia is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ; 
and  its  analysis,  exactly  made,  gives  proportions 
of  the  two  which  involve  the  same  numbers  as 
were  obtained  by  the  preceding  methods. 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  stringent  and 
complete  as  we  extend  the  number  of  bodies  thus 
brought  into  conjunctions,  and  find  the  relative 
weight,  so  determined  for  each,  strictly  maintained 
in  all  their  forms  of  combination.  The  atomic 
weight  of  sulphur,  for  instance,  is  found,  by  anal- 
ysis of  its  compounds  with  oxygen,  to  be  16. 
Examining  its  simplest  form  of  union  with  hydro- 
gen, in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  proportion  is 
found  to  be  exactly  16  to  1,  or  one  atom  of  each, 
thus  verifying  the  respective  numbers  before  ob- 
tained— while  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids 
equally  attest  the  fixity  of  the  proportions  in  which 
oxygen  combines  with  the  sulphur.  Carbon  and 
its  compounds  furnish  proofs  precisely  similar  in 
kind.  The  metals,  and  their  numerous  oxides 
and  salts,  have  all  been  submitted  by  exact  exper- 
iment to  the  same  law,  and  thus  the  circle  of 
demonstration  has  been  continually  enlarged  ;  the 
evidence  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  the 
number  of  objects  brought  within  the  scope  of  in- 
quiry. The  conclusion  is  as  certain  and  complete 
as  any  one  of  pure  mathematics  ;  or,  if  there  be 
deficiency,  it  is  only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to 
imperfect  analysis,  'or  other  causes  not  infringing 
on  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle. 

If  we  have  made  clear  the  outline  of  this  great 
law,  its  subordinate  parts  and  conditions  will  be 
easily  comprehended.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  compound  bodies,  as  well  as 
simple,  have  their  fixed  combining  proportions — 
the  law  here  'being,  that  the  combining  number 
of  a  compound  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  combining 
numbers,  or  atomic  weights,  of  its  constituent 
parts.  Thus  potash,  composed  of  an  atom  of 
potassum  39,  and  one  of  oxygen  8,  has  47  as  its 
combining  proportion  or  weight.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  composed  of  sulphur  16  and  three  proportions 
of  oxygen  24,  giving  a  combining  proportion  of 
40  ;  while  the  sulphate  of  potash,  the  product  of 
the  union  of  these  two  substances,  is  exactly  rep- 
resented in  all  its  chemical  relations  by  87,  the 
sum  of  its  component  parts. 

It  is  almost  a  natural  corollary  of  the  same  gen- 
eral law,  that  compound  bodies  unite  together  in 
multiples  of  their  combining  proportions,  as  well 
as  in  single  equivalents.  And  a  further  circum- 
stance, of  yet  higher  import  to  chemical  theory,  is 
the  fact  that  bodies  replace  each  other  in  combina- 
tion in  fixed  equivalent  quantities  ;  so  that  in  the 
mixture  of  certain  neutral  salts,  if  equivalents  of 
each  be  brought  together,  the  two  bases  exchange 
acids  by  an  exact  compensation  ;  the  original 
compounds  are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new  salts 
evolved,  without  either  loss  or  addition  of  any 
kind  in  the  process.  So  numerous,  however,  are 
the  facts  and  tables  illustrating  this  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents,  and  so  various  the  forms 
under  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  that  we 
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must  rest  on  this  exposition  of  the  general  princi- 
ple, and  proceed  to  other  results  from  the  great 
law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole. 

In  the  tables  of  atomic  weights,  to  which  Ber- 
zelius  contributed  more  than  any  other  chemist, 
we  have  seen  that  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  unit  in 
the  series.  Without  going  into  details,  we  would 
mention  as  one  instance  of  the  refinements  of  this 
inquiry,  the  question  started  by  Prout,  and  ably 
pursued  by  Dr.  Turner,  whether  the  atomic 
weights  or  equivalents  of  all  the  elementary  bodies 
are  not  exact  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen  ;  so  as 
to  give  a  series  of  whole  numbers  in  relation  to  this 
unit  of  the  scale  1  Experiments,  strictly  made, 
have  proved  various  exceptions  to  such  law  ;  but 
in  so  doing  have  furnished  curious  evidence  of  its 
truth,  if  half  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  scale.  The  ambiguity  thus 
thrown  on  the  unit  and  series  of  ascending  num- 
bers, has  been  met  by  the  speculation  of  Dumas, 
representing  what  may  be  termed  chemical  atoms, 
as  themselves  made  up  of  groups  of  molecules,  and 
divisible  into  sub-multiple  parts.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  this  hypothesis,  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry,  and  its  abundant  promise  of  future  and 
more  perfect  results,  will  be  readily  understood. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a  short  al- 
lusion to  other  points  connected  with  this  great 
discovery — such  as  the  question  as  to  the  relation 
of  combining  volumes  or  measures  of  gases  to  their 
atomic  weights — and  the  curious  inquiry  first  pros- 
ecuted by  Didong  and  Petit,  which  led  these 
chemists  to  the  conclusion  that  all  simple  atoms, 
of  whatever  substance,  have  the  same  capacity  for 
heat.  Though  hy  no  means  verified  throughout, 
yet  the  investigation,  as  extended  by  Neuman  and 
Regnault,  shows  some  remarkable  relation  between 
the  specific  heat  of  bodies  and  their  atomfc  weight, 
which  will  doubtless  become  the  subject  of  more 
exact  knowledge  hereafter. 

Another  still  more  curious  result  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  researches  of  Berzelius  among  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  molecules  of  matter. 
This  has  received  the  name  of  Isomerism,  as  ex- 
pressing the  fact  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  same 
elements  may  be  combined  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions,  yet  produce  compounds  having  very 
different  chemical  properties.  Two  conditions  of 
Isomerism  may  be  noted  ;  one  in  which  the  abso- 
lute numher  of  atoms  and  consequently  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  compound  is  the  same — the  other, 
where,  though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments are  the  same,  the  absolute  number  of  atoms 
of  each  is  different.  But  taking  the  simple  and 
general  expression  of  the  phenomenon,  it  neces- 
sarily implies  a  difference,  in  certain  cases,  in  the 
grouping  together  of  atoms,  absolutely  alike  in 
nature,  number,  and  relative  proportion — a  cir- 
cumstance conceivable  indeed,  but  never  before 
proved.  The  whole  investigation,  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  perplexed  by  several  ambiguities,  is  of 
singular  importance  as  applied  to  the  theory  of 
compound  bodies  and  to  every  part  of  organic 
chemistry  ;  and  promises  moreover  closer  insight 


into  those  primary  laws  and  conditions  of  matter 
in  its  atomical  forms,  which  have  hitherto  been 
approached  only  by  the  rash  speculator  or  imagin- 
ative poet. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  another  great  discov- 
ery, analogous  in  nature,  made  by  Mitscherlich  of 
Berlin  ;  and  to  which  the  name  of  Isomorphism 
was  applied,  to  express  the  fact  involved  in  it, 
that  the  chemical  elements  of  certain  bodies  may 
be  arranged  in  groups,  so  related  together,  that 
when  similar  combinations  are  formed  from  ele- 
ments belonging  to  two,  three,  or  more  of  them, 
such  combinations  will  crystallize  in  the  same  geo- 
metric forms.  Tables  of  these  groups  have  been 
formed,  and  many  of  the  results  are  exceedingly 
curious  ;  especially  those  which  indicate  this  pe- 
culiar isomorphic  relation  between  various  chemi- 
ical  substances,  having  in  themselves  other  singu- 
lar resemblances — thus  associating  physical  prop- 
erties by  new  points  of  connection,  and  suggesting 
means  by  which  we  may  hereafter  discover  the 
common  radical  of  substances  now  appearing  as 
distinct  elements  ;  an  object  ever  before  the  mind 
of  the  philosophical  chemist.  Sulphur  and  selen- 
ium— arsenic  and  phosphorus — lime  and  magne- 
sia— chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine — are  instances 
in  their  various  forms  of  this  curious  connection 
of  Isomorphism  with  other  physical  resemblances. 
The  vast  scope  of  the  inquiry  has  led  to  various 
modes  of  arranging  and  viewing  fche  results — of 
which  the  " /ozi;  of  substitution,''^  by  Dumas,  may 
be  considered  one  form — but  these  modifications 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  survey  ;  and  we  must 
hasten  to  notice  another  topic  in  connection  with 
the  great  law  still  before  us. 

This  topic,  however — the  theory  of  that  vast 
class  of  chemical  compounds  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  salts — must  of  necessity  be  passed  over 
hastily,  and  with  very  imperfect  illustration  of  iis 
importance.  The  great  complexity  of  the  subject 
— enhanced  by  successive  changes  of  doctrine  and 
by  the  need  of  employing  modern  nomenclature  to 
give  any  conception  of  these  changes — limits  us 
to  such  mere  outline  as  may  suffice  to  show  iis 
nature,  and  bearing  upon  other  parts  of  chemical 
knowledge. 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  seeming  complete- 
ness in  the  old  notion  of  oxygen  as  the  acidifying 
principle — of  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals  as 
elementary  bases — and  of  neutral  bodies  or  salts 
as  produced  by  their  union,  which  made  it  difficult 
for  chemists  to  acquiesce  in  any  change  of  these 
views.  But  such  acquiescence  became  needful, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  most  essential  chemi- 
cal characters  of  an  acid  might  exist  without  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  with  one  exception,  are  compounds  of  this 
very  ebment  with  metallic  bases ;  and  when  the 
introduction  of  the  new  elements  of  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  multiplied  the 
classes  and  distinctions  of  salts ;  involving  the 
whole  theory  in  a  net-work  of  new  names  and  ar- 
rangements, which  it  required  consummate  chemi 
cal  skill  to   unravel.     Without  speaking  of  the 
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oxygen,  hydracid,  sulphur,  haloid,  and  polybasic 
salts,  (names  which,  as  well  as  the  word  salts 
itself,  may  best  be  viewed  as  the  provisional 
phrases  of  imperfect  knowledge,)  we  may  simply 
record  our  belief  that  Chemistry  is  here  still  far 
short  of  the  point  it  is  destined  to  reach.  The 
true  road,  however — first  indicated  by  Davy  in  his 
admirable  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  chlorine — 
seems  fairly  laid  open  by  the  researches  of  Gra- 
ham, Liebig,  Dumas,  and  other  eminent  chemists 
of  our  own  day.  Water,  in  itself,  and  in  the  two 
elements  composing  it,  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  new  doctrine.  It  was  already  known  that  its 
presence  is  essential  to  the  crystallization  of  many 
bodies,  and  to  the  development  of  certain  acids  ; 
and  further  known  that  water  was  always  separ- 
ated in  certain  quantity,  when  an  acid  was  com- 
bined with  alkalies  or  other  bases,  to  form  a  salt. 
But  these  observations  long  remained  barren  of  all 
result.  It  is  only  of  late  that  Chemistry,  in  recog- 
nizing hydrogen  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
a  free  acid,  has  shown  why  water  is  necessary  as 
furnishing  this  element — and  in  proving  that  in 
the  combination  of  acids  with  alkalies  or  metallic 
oxides,  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  metallic  base,  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen set  free  from  the  latter — has  shown  the  origin 
of  the  water  separated  in  the  formation  of  neutral 
salts. 

What  we  thus  briefly  state,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  view  of  the  constitution  of  acids  and 
salts — a  doctrine,  as  we  have  said,  still  imperfect 
or  faulty  in  parts,  yet  verified  by  so  many  tests, 
and  simplifying  so  much  the  relations  of  these 
very  numerous  and  complex  bodies,  that  we  can- 
not but  admit  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor, 
when  compared  with  all  prior  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  theory  be  not  what  is  true,  it  seems 
at  least  in  close  kindred  and  approach  to  it.  None, 
however,  but  a  chemist  can  understand  the  diffi- 
culty and  ambiguity  of  these  questions — the  double- 
sidedness  of  all  the  objects  and  relations  involved 
in  them.  The  history  of  Chemistry  speaks  so 
largely  of  revolutions  of  doctrine,  even  in  the  vital 
parts  of  the  science,  that  it  would  be  hardihood  to 
accept  any  one  as  final  and  complete. 

All  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  question 
regarding  the  nature  of  chlorine,  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  Discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1774,  this  element  received  successively  the  stamp 
of  the  phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  theories,  as 
they  respectively  governed  the  chemical  world. 
By  neither  of  these  was  its  real  character  deter- 
mined. It  came  into  the  hands  of  Davy,  a  sup- 
posed compound  of  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid — it 
was  raised  by  his  sagacity  to  the  rank  of  an  ele- 
mentary body,  of  the  same  class  as  oxygen  ;  com- 
bining with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  to  form 
muriatic  acid  ;  largely  diffused  through  the  ocean 
as  one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-salt ;  and  exer- 
cising powerful  affinities  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  chemical  elements.  This  result,  how- 
ever, was  not  attained  without  a  long  and  ardent 
controversy,    which    evoked   in   its    progress    the 
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highest  powers  of  reason  and  experiment;  and 
well  deserves  study,  both  as  an  illustration  of  the 
singular  difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  and  as  conduc- 
ing in  its  conclusion  to  those  new  and  larger  views 
of  chemical  combinations  we  have  been  seeking  to 
explain. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
this  great  law  of  definite  proportions,  comes  the 
subject  of  Organic  Chemistry;  presenting  in  its 
present  progress  and  attainments  one  of  the  most 
signal  triumphs  of  physical  science,  and  promising 
future  results  which  in  a  thousand  ways  may  affect 
the  condition  and  welfare  of  mankind.,  No  part 
of  Chemistry  so  wonderfully  expounds  the  power 
which  has  been  gained  over  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter, by  the  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis, 
submitted  to  strict  numerical  relations,  even  in  the 
most  complex  combinations  which  nature  or  art 
place  before  us.  A  still  higher  interest  belongs  to 
the  subject  as  the  chemistry  of  life  and  of  vital 
products — of  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable 
in  kind,  organized  under  that  mysterious  power, 
which  we  term  the  vital  principle,  in  default  of 
more  exact  understanding  of  this  wonderful  opera- 
tion of  Providence  in  the  world.  And  yet  further 
is  it  interesting,  as  extending  research  to  the  nu- 
merous artificial  compounds  obtained  from  the  de- 
composition of  these  substances  ;  a  field  of  inquiry 
ample,  and  prolific  of  curious  and  profitable  results. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  undecomposed  elements  now 
known,  and  which  enter  into  the  combinations  of 
inorganic  nature,  sixteen  may  be  numbered  as 
more  or  less  essential  to  the  products  of  organic 
chemistry.  Among  these,  however,  the  four  ele- 
ments of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
are  so  largely  predominant  in  quantity,  if  not  more 
essential  in  their  presence,  that  to  them  the  name 
of  Organic  Elements  may  especially  be  applied. 
Every  organic  compound  contains  three — a  large 
proportion,  especially  among  animal  substances,  all 
four  of  these  elements.  The  remainder — includ- 
ing sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  iron,  &c., 
though  comparatively  of  small  amount,  yet  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  the  organized  bodies  in  which 
they  are  severally  found.  Out  of  these  materials, 
but  mainly  from  the  four  first  mentioned,  are 
formed  the  countless  combinations,  which  the 
chemist  has  subjected  to  his  science — analyzing 
those  which  nature  has  so  profusely  presented  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world — forming  new 
compounds  by  intermixture  and  varied  proportions 
of  these  great  elements — and  in  some  cases,  by  a 
still  higher  art,  even  producing  certain  of  those  or- 
ganic compounds,  which  were  known  before  only 
through  the  occult  chemistry  of  living  beings. 
We  should  despair  of  giving  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  new  to  the  subject,  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  vast  labors,  and  not  less  vast  results,  which 
illustrate  this  department  of  the  science.  Scarcely 
is  there  a  principle  or  product  of  organized  exist- 
ence which  has  not  been  submitted  to  rigid  exam- 
ination, and  tried  in  all  its  relations  of  affinity  with 
other  bodies ;  and  nomenclature  has  been  taxed  to 
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its  utmost  power,  to  record  and  classify  the  re- 
sults derived  from  this  great  scheme  of  systematic 
inquiry. 

We  are  again  compelled  by  want  of  space  to 
limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of  these  methods 
and  results  ;  a  circumstance,  however,  of  less  mo- 
ment, as  we  have  in  former  articles  noted  the  re- 
markable discoveries  of  Liebig  in  animal  and  veg- 
etable chemistry  ;  and  the  practical  application  he 
has  given  them  to  physiology,  medicine,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  arts  of  life.  These  applications — 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  labors  that  led  to  them, 
the  names  of  Dumas  and  Prout  are  largely  asso- 
ciated— give  to  the  subject  of  organic  chemistry  its 
peculiar  coloring  and  character.  It  is  a  science 
eminently  practical  in  relation  to  the  most  impor- 
tant physical  interests  and  necessities  of  man.  In 
analyzing  and  otherwise  examining  the  various 
solids  and  fluids  which  enter  into  the  fabric  of 
animal  life — and  in  submitting  to  similar  experi- 
ment the  ingesta  of  aUment  and  air  which  minister 
to  its  growth  and  preservation,  and  the  egesta 
which  provide  for  the  perpetual  and  necessary 
change  of  parts — this  branch  of  Chemistry  becomes 
a  main  pillar  of  physiology,  and  offers  the  fairest 
hope  we  can  entertain  of  raising  medicine  to  the 
rank  of  the  more  exact  sciences.  While  by  re- 
searches of  equal  exactness,  directed  to  vegetable 
substances,  and  to  those  elements  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  soils,  and  in  manures,  which  serve  to 
their  nutriment  and  various  properties,  agriculture 
is  made  to  assume  the  character  of  a  science,  and 
man  obtains  new  and  njore  definite  dominion  over 
that  earth  on  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  labor  for 
existence. 

All  alimentary  substances,  in  fact,  whatever 
their  nature,  originate  in  vegetable  growth ;  and 
upon  this  was  founded  an  inference  that,  by  the 
processes  of  vegetation,  inorganic  materials  are 
converted  into  organic  compounds  ;  which,  serv- 
ing again  as  food  to  animal  life,  create  a  new 
class  of  organic  products  fulfilling  higher  purposes 
in  the  economy  of  the  world.  This  view,  plausi- 
ble in  itself,  has  merged  in  the  later  discoveries  of 
Liebig,  Mulder,  and  others,  which  prove  that  not 
merely  the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  principles  of 
animals  and  vegetables  are  almost  identical  in 
chemical  composition,  but  that  even  the  three 
great  principles  of  animal  tissues — albumen,  fibrin, 
and  casein — have  their  exact  counterparts  in  cer- 
tain of  the  principal  products  of  vegetable  life  ;  the 
proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hy- 
drogen being  precisely  the  same  in  each.  This 
discovery,  startling  by  its  unexpectedness,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  yet  larger  generalization  of  Mulder ; 
who,  upon  these  and  other  results  of  analysis, 
sought  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  fundamental 
principle,  compounded  in  fixed  proportions  of  the 
four  great  elements,  and  present  in  precisely  the 
same  quantity  in  the  several  animal  and  vegetable 
organic  products  just  mentioned — their  differences 
arising  solely  from  the  varying  proportions  of  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  salts  entering  into  combina- 
tion.    To  this  organic  basis,  which  he  obtained 


separately,  he  gave  the  name  oiProteine,  as  desig- 
nating its  fundamental  nature  and  relations  both  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  doctrine,  thus  as- 
sociated with  these  remarkable  discoveries,  met 
with  ready — perhaps  too  eager  acceptance.  While 
professing  to  explain  the  strange  anomaly  of  sub- 
stances, so  closely  alike  in  chemical  composition, 
differing  so  widely  in  properties,  it  seemed  to  open 
a  new  path  to  those  "  ultimate  secrets  of  Nature" 
which  philosophers  have  ever  been  ardent  to  pur- 
sue. Later  research,  however,  has  thrown  con- 
siderable doubt  over  this  theory,  and  even  upon 
the  formula  of  composition  assigned  to  proteine  ; 
and  a  controversy  yet  exists  on  the  subject  be- 
tween Liebig  and  Mulder,  somewhat  more  angry 
than  is  befitting  a  question  of  pure  science,  certain 
to  be  solved  in  the  further  progress  of  inquiry. 

Connected  closely  with  this  topic,  and  better 
established  as  a  principle  in  organic  chemistry,  is 
the  important  doctrine  of  compound  radicals,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  one  of  those  great  general  views 
which  especially  mark  the  present  era  in  science. 
The  term  expresses  a  class  of  compound  bodies, 
possessing  a  certain  unity  and  stability  of  compo- 
sition, through  which  they  fulfil  every  part  of 
simple  bases — uniting  as  such,  not  only  with  ele- 
mentary bodies,  but  with  each  other ;  and  gener- 
ating large  classes  of  secondary  products,  which 
have  all  relation  to  the  compound  radical  thus  as- 
sumed as  a  base.  Some  of  the  compounds  thus 
characterized,  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate 
state — as  cyanogen,  for  example,  in  which  two  ^j 
atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  combined  act 
as  a  single  atom  or  combining  equivalent — and  the 
strange  substance  called  Kakodyle,  already  de- 
scribed, in  which  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic 
combine  to  form  a  radical,  singularly  marked  and 
active  in  all  its  affinities.  Others  of  these  pecu- 
liar bases  are  known  only  conjecturally,  but  their 
existence  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  the  com- 
pounds they  form — as  in  the  example  of  ethyle, 
the  hypothetical  radical  of  all  the  ethers,  which  is 
defined  to  us  through  its  various  combinations, 
though  never  yet  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  In 
naming  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  as  the 
equivalent  of  alcohol  in  the  new  chemical  phrase- 
ology, we  at  once  illustrate  the  theory  of  these 
compound  radicals,  and  the  nomenclature  which  is 
needed  to  express  their  presumed  character  and 
relations. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  this  very  abstruse 
part  of  Chemistry  various  assumptions  are  made, 
which  may  be  disproved  by  future  research  ;  and 
that  among  the  numerous  contingencies  of  combi- 
nation, furnished  by  the  complex  series  of  combin- 
ing bodies  and  proportions,  the  particular  sche«ies 
now  adopted  may  not  be  those  which  actually  ex- 
ist in  nature.  This  uncertainty,  which  time  and 
future  inquiry  will  doubtless  dispel,  belongs  to  the 
modes  of  union  only  ;  and  in  no  way  impeaches 
the  truth  of  analysis,  or  the  exactness  of  those 
laws  of  definite  proportion  which  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  doctrine  of  compound 
radicals  occurs,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  corollary  frona. 
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these  laws.  Chemical  affinity,  acting  on  the  mol- 
ecules of  different  bodies  with  every  degree  of 
force,  produces  combinations  infinitely  various  in 
stability  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards 
organic  compounds ;  the  simplest  of  which  in  as- 
pect— as  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  &c. — are  com- 
posed in  their  smallest  atoms,  not  of  single  ratios 
of  the  organic  elements,  but  of  multiple  propor- 
tions of  the  atomic  weights,  absolutely  definite  for 
everybody,  and  giving  to  each  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties. It  is  a  natural  inference,  confirmed  by  ob- 
servation, that  these  complex  molecules  must  differ 
greatly  in  stability — some  running  hastily  into  dis- 
solution, others  holding  tenaciously  together,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  entering  as  bases  into  new  com- 
binations without  losing  their  identity.  Under  the 
latter  conditions  we  find  the  probable  theory  of 
compound  radicals,  thus  merging  in  those  great 
laws  which  govern  all  chemical  affinities  in  the 
endless  forms  which  nature  or  art  place  before  us. 

The  vastness  of  this  subject  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry precludes  those  examples  which  might  ani- 
mate, as  well  as  illustrate,  our  review  of  it.  We 
would  willingly  bring  some  instances  of  those 
beautiful  series,  in  which,  whether  we  ascend  the 
scale  from  the  simplest,  or  descend  from  the  most 
complex,  we  find  organic  compounds,  infinitely  va- 
rious in  properties,  produced  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  elementary  atoms — each 
such  change  in  the  series  defined  by  strict  numer- 
ical relations,  and  capable  almost  of  being  ex- 
pressed by  algebraic  symbols.  A  striking  exam- 
ple we  have  in  that  remarkable  series  which  as- 
cends from  olefiant  gas — the  simplest  atomical 
union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — through  formic 
acid,  pyroligneous  acid,  acetic  acid  ether,  and  al- 
cohol, to  sugar  as  the  summit  of  the  scale — each 
successive  step  rendering  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
numerically  more  complex  ;  but  all  so  submitted 
to  definite  proportions,  that  the  chemist,  in  dealing 
with  these  substances,  can  predicate  exactly  what 
number  of  atoms  must  be  added,  or  removed,  to 
effect  each  successive  change  from  one  to  another. 
In  this  series  it  is  probable  that  olefiant  gas,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  stable  combination,  acts  the 
part  of  a  compound  radical  throughout,  and  that 
its  oxidation  in  different  degrees  produces  these 
various  results. 

A  wonderful  part  of  the  phenomena  of  Organic 
Chemistry  is  the  diversity  of  properties  produced, 
even  by  slight  changes  in  elementary  composition 
and  proportions.  We  have  already  noted  this  in 
certain  instances ;  but  the  proofs,  most  singular 
and  impressive,  are  those  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence of  organic  agents  or  animal  life.  An  at- 
om added  to,  or  abstracted  from,  a  compound  de- 
termines whether  the  product  be  wholesome  or 
noxious — an  aliment  or  a  poison.  So  closely  is 
the  Chemistry  of  the  material  world  around  us  as- 
sociated with  that  still  more  refined  and  mysterious 
Chemistry,  which  ministers  to  the  phenomena  of 
life  !  Every  solid  tissue,  every  fluid  of  the  body, 
has  its  appropriate  chemical  composition  and  rela- 
tions.     Every  organic  function  depends  upon,  or 


involves,  chemical  changes  in  its  progress.     The 
air  we  breathe  is  no  sooner  within  the  lungs  than 
these  changes  begin  ;  analogous  to  combustion  in 
their  nature,  and  effecting  that  transformation  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood,  which   is  essential  to  life 
in  its  every  part.     The  food  we  take  hardly  enters 
the  stomach  before  it  becomes  the  subject  of  chem- 
ical actions,  which  are  continued  and   multiplied, 
till  its    final  assimilation   and  admission  into  the 
mass  of  circulating  fluids.     All  the  secretions  and 
excretions  from  the  blood,  many  of  them  singular- 
ly complex  in  nature,  depend  on  like  agency  ;  sub- 
ordinate, however,  as  is  all  besides  in  the  animal 
frame,   to  that  vital  principle,  which  we  every- 
where see  in  its  effects,  though  unable  to  separate 
or  define  it.      Morbid  changes  and  growths  may 
frequently  be  referred  to  the  same  actions,  anormal 
in  kind ;  and  we  have  cause  to  believe  that,  under 
deficient  vitality,  either  from   disease   or  old  age, 
these  purely  physical  processes  do  often  so  usurp 
upon  the  fabric  and  functions  of  life,  as  to  become 
the  causes  of  death.     Equally  is  it  to  be  presumed, 
from  recent  researches  of  physiology  and  patholo- 
gy, that  certain  diseases  have  their  origin  in  chem- 
ical changes  of  the  blood  ;  either  generating  mor- 
bid agents  within  itself,  or  multiplying,  by  an  ac- 
tion analogous  to  fermentation,  poisons  and  morbid 
matters  received  into  the  body.     This  wonderful 
fluid,  ever  in  motion  and  change,  and  subject  at 
once  to  chemical  laws  and  to  the  principle  of  life, 
is  in  itself  a  mine  of  future  discovery  ;    not  to  be 
worked  otherwise  than  by  consummate  skill  and 
perseverance,  but  promising  results  which,  as  re- 
spects both  science  and  human  welfare,  may  well 
reward  the  highest  efforts  of  research. 

We  have  spoken  of  actions  analogous  to  fer- 
mentation ;  and  are  thence  led  to  notice  shortly 
another  great  attainment  of  Organic  Chemistry  in 
regard  to  the  remarkable  process  so  named,  and 
the  kindred  changes  of  putrefaction  and  decay — 
all  chemical  phenomena  of  decomposition  occur- 
ring in  organic  compounds,  and  especially  in  those 
of  which  nitrogen  is  a  principal  constituent.  They 
make  provision  for  that  constant  succession  in 
plants  and  animals,  which  is  the  condition  of  or- 
ganized existence  on  the  earth.  Carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  are  supplied  by  the  atmos- 
phere as  the  elements  of  vegetable  life,  and  of  an- 
imal life  as  derived  from  it — the  same  three  com- 
pounds are  rendered  back  as  the  ultimate  products 
of  fermentation  and  decay.  Liebig  and  Berzelius 
have  deeply  studied  these  processes  ;  and  the  the- 
ory of  fermentation  proposed  by  the  former  has 
found  general  adoption.  It  is  based  on  the  curi- 
ous fact,  of  which  Chemistry  is  prolific  in  exam- 
ples, that  a  body  in  a  state  of  intestinal  motion  or 
change  aiuong  its  particles  may,  by  mere  contact, 
produce  in  another  body  analogous  changes,  de- 
compositions, and  new  products — and  this,  though 
the  exciting  body  be  infinitely  small  in  proportion, 
and  yields  none  of  its  own  elements  to  the  prod- 
ucts evolved.  The  importance  of  this  doctrine 
of  ferments  will  be  readily  understood,  not  only  in 
its  bearing  upon  various  familiar  phenomena  around 
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US,  and  in  its  contingent  application  to  the  theory 
of  animal  poisons  and  disease,  but  also  as  one  of 
the  many  modes  we  have  had  occasion  to  indi- 
cate, through  which  new  access  is  obtained  to  the 
atomical  actions  and  relations  of  matter. 

The  same  cursory  view  we  must  take  of  a  more 
signal  attainment  of  Organic  Chemistry,  viz.,  the 
formation  artificially  of  various  organic  bodies,  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  kind,  not  merely  analo- 
gous, but  identical  with  those  presented  to  us  in 
nature.  The  number  of  such  substances  thus  pro- 
duced, may  now  exceed  twenty;  including  urea, 
kreatinine,  the  oxalic,  benzoic,  formic,  lactic,  suc- 
cinic acids,  &c.,  but  not  including  any  organized 
tissue,  or  the  substances,  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine, 
&c.,  out  of  which  such  tissues  are  formed.  Fur- 
ther, it  must  be  stated  that  the  products  thus  arti- 
ficially obtained,  are  not  derived  from  the  simple 
inorganic  elements,  as  in  the  original  processes  of 
nature,  but  formed  by  change  and  new  combina- 
tion from  other  organic  compounds — a  distinction 
obviously  of  much  importance.  We  are  here,  in- 
deed, approaching  to  the  margin  of  that  gulf 
which  separates  physical  facts  from  the  proper 
phenomena  of  life  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  in- 
tervention of  vitality  as  an  element  of  action,  may 
arrest  all  ulterior  progress  of  Chemistry  in  this  di- 
rection ;  though  seeing  what  physical  science  has 
effected  in  these  latter  days,  it  would  be  rash  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  too  closely  or  defi- 
nitely around.  The  wonders  of  sidereal  astrono- 
my, of  electricity  in  its  various  forms,  of  light 
and  the  solar  spectrum  as  now  disclosed  to  us, 
may  well  suggest  caution  as  to  any  such  inferences. 
Still  the  line  of  limitation  must  somewhere  ex- 
ist;  and  admitting  that  Chemistry  may  succeed 
in  producing  the  materials  of  organized  tissues, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  here  its  power  will 
stop  ;  their  actual  formation  being  due  to  the  in- 
tervention of  that  higher  process,  the  operations 
of  which  we  see  and  designate  by  name,  but  may 
never  hope  to  reach  or  imitate  by  human  art. 

The  outline  we  have  given  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try can  afl^ord  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  variety  of  these  researches.  Scarcely  have 
we  even  named  the  great  class  of  vegetable  alka- 
loids obtained  by  modern  analysis ;  many  of  them 
most  singular  in  their  action,  medicinally  or  as 
poisons,  on  the  animal  economy.  Of  the  acids, 
nearly  300  in  number,  which  are  catalogued  and 
described  in  this  department  of  Chemistry,  we  have 
spoken  almost  as  cursorily.  In  all  these  various 
discoveries  the  name  of  Liebig,  as  we  have  seen, 
comes  out  more  prominently  to  view  than  any 
other ;  and  if  there  were  license  for  comparison 
in  things  so  diflferent,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
name  him  the  Rubens  of  the  chemical  school. 
His  admirable  execution  in  analysis  is  scarcely 
more  remarkable  than  the  power  he  possesses  of 
grouping  together  his  results  boldly  and  skilfully, 
and  enforcing  conclusions  which  have  escaped 
more  timid  reasoners.  Yet  while  thus  successful 
in  reaching  great  truths — -felicissime  avdax — we 
are  bound  to  admit  a  certain  impetuosity,  verging 


on  rashness,  which  hurries  him  on  to  inferences,  m 
not  tenable  under  more  exact  knowledge — a  fact  ■ 
especially  to  be  noted  in  his  applications  of  Chem- 
istry to  animal  physiology.  Though  hasty  or  pre- 
mature, however,  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  none 
will  refuse  to  admit  the  magnitude  and  success  of 
his  labors.  To  these  he  has  lately  added  by  a 
new  work  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Food,"  com- 
prising much  that  is  curious  in  present  result — 
much  also  suggestive  of  further  inquiry.  What 
he  has  attempted  and  accomplished  for  the  chem- 
istry of  agriculture  is  well  known  to  the  world. 

In  every  part  of  this  picture  of  modern  Chemis- 
try it  will  be  seen  how  wonderfully  the  objects 
cohere  together  ;  and  amidst  the  immense  multi- 
plication of  facts,  and  even  of  new  classes  of 
phenomena,  how  strikingly  all  converge  around 
the  law  of  definite  proportions  in  combination — 
the  keystone  of  Chemistry,  and  the  true  index  to 
all  the  actions  involved  in  it.  To  complete  our 
survey  we  have  still  one  great  subjecr  before  us ; 
to  which,  though  prior  in  date  to  others  already 
discussed,  we  have  hitherto  only  slightly  alluded. 
We  mean  the  connection  of  chemical  laws  and 
actions  with  those  of  electricity  and  light — a 
theme  far  too  vast  for  any  space  we  can  afford  to 
it,  but  too  important  to  be  passed  over  wholly 
without  notice. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  voltaic  electrici- 
ty, with  disengagement  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
at  the  opposite  poles,  was  the  first  great  fact 
which  associated  chemical  and  electrical  phe- 
nomena. Further  experiments  extended  this  law 
of  decomposition  to  other  compound  bodies, 
acids,  alkaline  and  metallic  salts,  placed  in  so- 
lution in  the  electric  circuit — certain  of  their 
component  parts  uniformly  appearing  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  battery,  others  at  the  negative. 
The  admirable  researches  of  Davy  in  1806-7, 
while  confirming  these  results,  enlarged  their 
scope  by  showing  that  such  chemical  decompo- 
sitions might  be  eflfected  when  the  poles  of  the 
electric  circuit  were  plunged  into  separate  vessels, 
connected  only  by  moistened  amianthus — certain 
of  the  decomposed  parts  not  merely  showing  them- 
selves, as  if  transferred  by  the  electric  current 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  but  even  appearing  to 
pass  freely,  under  this  polarized  condition,  through 
an  intermediate  vessel,  containing  other  chemical 
agents,  with  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  would  instantly  combine.  In  sequel  to  these 
beautiful  experiments,  and  by  the  same  agency, 
Davy  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalies  and  earths — a  discovery  more  impos- 
ing on  first  aspect,  and  effecting  great  change  in 
every  part  of  Chemistry,  yet  of  less  real  import 
than  that  great  principle  of  electro-chemical  action 
just  adverted  to,  of  which  it  formed  a  particular 
result. 

The  views  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
this  action  were,  however,  imperfect  and  faulty, 
until  the  genius  of  Faraday — successfully  exer- 
cised in  every  part  of  science — determined  certain 
laws,  which,  though  they  may  be  modified  and 
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extended  hereafter,  will  probably  form  the  basis  of 
our  future  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Earlier 
opinion  had  supposed  a  peculiar  energy  of  the 
poles,  or  extremities  of  the  wires,  in  an  electric 
circuit,  determining  the  chemical  actions  which 
manifest  themselves  at  these  points.     Applying  to 

■■  them  the  name  of  electrodes,  Faraday  regards  the 
poles  as  simply  opening  a  way  or  passage  to  the 
electric  current  ;  and  draws  attention  more  ex- 
plicitly to  the  electrolite,  as  he  terms  any  chemi- 
cal compound  interposed  between  them,  and  thus 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  current.  This 
electrolite,  to  admit  of  decomposition,  must  be  so 

.  far  in  fluid  state  as  to  allow  mobility  of  particles, 
and  must  be  continuous  between  the  poles — con- 
ditions which,  in  conjunction  with  other  phenomena, 

•  justify  and  illustrate  the  theory  now  adopted,  that 
there  is  in  these  cases  no  actual  transference  of  ma- 

,  terial  particles  by  the  electric  current,  but  a  series 
of  successive  decompositions  and  recompositions  in 

I  the  line  of  particles  between  the  poles,  evolving 
the  component  parts  of  the  electrolite  only  where 
the  current  ceases  to  flow  through  it.  This  may 
seem,  to  a  mind  untutored  in  such  subjects,  a 
strange  complexity  of  action.  But  it  will  not  so 
appear  to  those  accustomed  to  regard  the  atomical 
relations  of  matter,  as  they  must  necessarily  exist, 
tu  fulfil  the  various  conditions  of  chemical  change 
which  are  now  made  known  to  us. 

No  further  details  are  needful  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  electro-chemical  actions,  and  the 
close  connection  they  establish  between  two  great 
elements  of  power  or  force  in  the  material  world. 
The  theory  of  this  relation  has  been,  and  even  yet 
is,  a  qudstio  vexata  among  philosophers.  It  per- 
tain%  to  electricity  equally  as  to  Chemistry  ;  and 
its  entire  solution,  if  attained,  will  probably  be 
from  the  same  source  for  both.  The  doctrine  of 
Volta,  deriving  the  phenomena  of   the  pile  from 


ary  and  subordinate  eflfects.  Wollaston,  more 
justly  appreciating  them,  found  in  these  very  ac- 
tions the  motive-power  developing  all  electricity. 
The  opinions  of  Davy  on  the  subject  were  less 
determinate  ;  but  the  more  recent  labors  of  Fara- 
day, while  adding  to  our  knowledge  by  new 
discoveries,  have  given  firmer  basis  to  the  chemical 
theory  of  Wollaston,  by  proving  that  no  chemical 
action  or  change  can  occur  without  development 
of  electricity  ;  and  conversely,  that  the  electric 
element  is  never  put  into  activity  without  some 
evidence  of  chemical  change.  This,  however, 
being  ascertained,  how  much  yet  remains  to  he 
solved  as  to  the  mysterious  relation  before  us ! 
We  may  well  describe  it  in  the  phrase  of  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,  "  I'abime  des  incertitudes  est  le 
theatre  des  decouvertes."  It  abounds  in  difficul- 
ties— it  is  rich  in  the  promise  of  great  results. 

We  might  speak  nearly  in  the  same  terms  of 
the  connection  between  chemical  phenomena  and 
those  of  light.  Science  has  only  recently  ap- 
proached this  subject ;  but  with  a  success  which 
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may  well  justify  the  ardor  of  present  pursuit :  and 
photography,  under  whatever  name  or  manner  of 
use,  has  already  taken  its  place  as  a  separate 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  an  admirable 
acquisition  to  the  arts.  The  whole  depends  on 
the  chemical  changes  produced  by  light ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  substances  most  sensitive 
to  this  action,  are  compounds  of  iodine,  bromine, 
and  chlorine — three  elements  peculiarly  belonging 
to  modern  Chemistry — the  combinations  of  which 
with  each  other,  and  with  silver,  have  been  so 
exquisitely  refined,  that  surfaces  are  now  obtained 
nearly  one  hundred  times  more  sensitive  to  light 
than  that  which  Daguerre  originally  employed. 
Considered  simply  as  an  art,  it  iKS  certain  that  pho- 
tography has  not  reached  its  limit  of  perfection, 
w^hich  may  possibly  yet  be  made  to  include  the 
effects  of  coloring  by  solar  light.  Viewed  as  a 
science,  it  opens  still  wider  space  to  research. 
The  beautiful  experiments  of  Herschell,  in  1840, 
followed  by  those  of  Becquerel,  Draper,  &c.,  dis- 
close connections  between  chemical  action  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  which  render  still 
more  marvellous  the  physical  properties  of  the 
solar  beam — that  splendid  problem  of  the  natural 
world,  including  within  itself,  or  evolving  by  its 
presence,  all  the  great  elements  of  material  action 
and  power  ;  and  through  this  very  complexity  of 
its  nature  promising  the  discovery  of  relations  more 
profound  than  any  yet  compassed  by  philosophy. 
The  principle  of  polarity  is  likely  to  be  a  main 
object  and  guide  in  the  inquiries  thus  directed  to 
the  connection  of  elementary  forces  ;  and  the 
summary  we  have  given  of  modern  Chemistry  will 
show  in  how  many  ways  the  atomical  actions  of 
matter  depend  on  this  common  principle  of  power, 
which  operates  so  largely  in  the  other  great  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe. 

This  summary  we  must  now  bring  to  a  close ; 


the  contact  between  diflferent  metals,  regarded  the   though,  in  so   doing,  we  omit  many  other  discov- 
chemical  actions  in  the  electric  current  as  second 


eries  which  have  given  lustre  to  the  period  under 
review.  Such  are  the  singular  phenomena  of  ca- 
talysis— the  reduction  of  various  gases  to  the 
liquid,  or  even  the  solid  form,  by  compression  and 
cold — the  numerous  new  metals  discovered — 
the  relations  of  volume  in  hydrated  salts  to  the 
constituent  water,  &c.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  given  to  justify  our  assertion  of  the  wonderful 
progress  of  this  science ;  and  our  anticipation  of 
future  results  hardly  less  remarkable  than  those 
now  attained.  We  have  been  careful  to  indicate, 
as  the  subjects  came  before  us,  the  probable  paths 
of  future  discovery  ;  each  giving  access  to  nevir 
truths,  yet  all  converging  towards  common  princi- 
ples and  powers.  If  there  be  less  of  epic  charac- 
ter here  than  in  astronomy,  yet  does  the  science 
of  Chemistry  form  a  noble  didactic  poem— admira- 
ble and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts— and  carrying 
us  forwards,  through  a  long  series  of  wonderful 
phenomena,  to  those  great  and  eternal  laws  which 
express  the  providence  and  the  wisdom  governing 
the  world. 
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Paris,  2nd  August,  1848. 

We  are,  happily,  in  still  water,  but  not  regularly 
moored.  Most  of  the  revolutionary  and  anarchical 
novelties  have  disappeared.  The  fluctuations  on 
the  exchange,  and  the  debates  of  the  assembly,  re- 
mind us  of  our  real  situation,  more  than  any  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  capital  out  of  doors.  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  issued  last  evening,  ob- 
serves, "  Martial  law  has  revived  confidence  in  a 
degree  ;  and  there  is  a  ready  assent  and  submis- 
sion to  it,  that  proves  how  deep  and  general  is  the 
conviction  of  the  perils  into  which  our  abuse  of 
unrestrained  freedom  has  precipitated  France.  Ab- 
solute power  has  become  the  most  satisfactory  and 
grateful  of  yokes.'"  The  assize  of  bread  was 
never  less  than  it  is  at  present ;  the  government 
employs  many  thousands  of  laborers,  furnishes 
alms  at  the  dwellings  of  other  thousands  for  whom 
it  has  not  work,  and  asks  new  appropriations,  ev- 
ery week  or  fortnight,  from  the  assembly,  for  the 
creation  of  work  or  the  relief  of  the  supernume- 
raries. The  contribuables  (tax-payers)  of  the  prov- 
inces pay  dearly  for  the  redundance  of  hands  or 
of  idleness  in  our  meridian.  The  spirit  of  order, 
and  tranquil,  and  regular  exertion  diffuse  them- 
selves anew,  more  in  them  than  here.  This  might 
well  be  expected  ;  for  the  French  rural  population 
are  not  naturally  turbulent  or  mutinous,  nor  are 
they  wanting  in  hard  industry.  Our  authorities 
have  begun  to  build  extensively  ;  many  new  and 
spacious  private  edifices  are  undertaken  ;  but  it  is 
remarked,  "  There  will  be  no  chance  of  renting 
the  new  houses,  inasmuch  as  our  numbers  tend  to 
decrease,  unless  very  many  of  the  old  be  demol- 
ished ;" — a  double  task  and  expense  for  the 
municipal  councils.  Hereafter,  all  the  cities  of 
France  or  Europe  will  be  built  or  improved  on  a 
plan  less  auspicious  than  the  ancient  one  for  bar- 
ricade war. 

If  American  institutions,  respect  for  law,  fortu-* 
nate  condition,  sound  civic  sense,  did  not  assure  an 
exemption  from  that  evil,  the  wide  and  regular 
streets  and  fragile  edifices  of  brick,  of  the  Amer- 
ican towns,  would  render  almost  certain  a  prompt 
victory  of  the  champions  of  law  and  order. 

The  National,  of  the  31st  ultimo,  treats  of 
American  politics.  It  relates  the  meetings  and 
nominations  of  the  whigs  and  democrats,  and  of 
barnburners  and  hunkers — barbarous  epithets,  which 
have  double  ruggedness  in  the  French  text,  and, 
along  with  locofocos,  cause  the  empire  state  to  be 
deemed  utterly  insensible  to  euphony.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  National,  derived  from  the  New 
York  papers,  that  your  southern  states  are  con- 
tending for  "  the  odious  privilege  of  diflfusing  sla- 
very, in  order  to  preserve  political  power."  The 
Wilmot  proviso  is  represented  as  the  work  of  Silas 
Wright,  "  who  sought  to  make  himself  president 
by  means  of  the  abolitionists."  It  quotes,  with 
severe  censure,  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrines  against 
natural  equality.  The  new  number  of  the  Compte 
Rendu,  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences, contains  a  copious  dissertation  of  Philosopher 


Cousin,  in  which  the  principle  of  that  equality  is 
remarkably  expounded.  The  question  of  property 
he  also  handles  with  great  talent,  and  some  origi- 
nality. 

The  same  Compte  Rendu  comprises  two  other 
articles  worthy  of  particular  heed  :  I  refer  to  a  dis- 
quisition by  Hippolyte  Passy,  on  freedom  in  the 
matters  of  labor  and  property  ;  and  to  a  memoir 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  submitted  to  Louis  XV., 
in  1765,  respecting  the  military  situation  of  the 
French  dominions  at  that  period.  It  .is  a  full  ex- 
position of  his  policy  and  administration,  impor- 
tant for  history.  A  high  military  authority  in 
the  national  assembly  stated  on  Monday  that,  now, 
a  chasseur  of  the  line  costs,  per  day,  nearly  thirty 
seven  sous,  and  a  mounted  municipal  guard,  four 
francs  seven  sous  !  The  young  garde  mobile  has 
proved  the  most  expensive  corps  France  has  ever 
maintained.  In  the  regiments  of  light  cavalry, 
eighty  of  every  thousand  horses  are  lost  per  annum. 
The  assembly  has  rejected  a  bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  mounted  garde  mobile,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  reckless  lads  would  consume  by  neglect 
or  hard  riding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  steeds. 

Sound  maxims  on  every  subject  are  inculcated  in 
the  old  and  ablest  Paris  journals.  They  teach  that 
all  government  aid  to  the  business  of  society — to 
any  calling  or  enterprise — is  but  a  palliative  ;  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  communism,  when  the  aid  goes  from 
the  pockets  of  proprietors  and  of  those  who  find 
work  or  success  for  themselves  ;  that  providing 
work,  or  guaranteeing  labor,  is  intrinsically  bad  as 
a  system.  The  least  worthy  are  thus  supplied  at 
the  cost  of  the  truly  meritorious.  When  French- 
men are  unpersuadable,  it  is  from  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament and  vanity  of  opinion  ;  the  Germans, from 
profound  self-sufficiency  and  stubbornness  ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  are  the  most  accessible  to  rea- 
son and  fact,  and  help  themselves  with  most  read- 
iness and  intelligence.  It  often  surprises  me  how 
ill  or  tardily  the  French  manage,  when  so  many  of 
them  are  to  be  encountered  everywhere,  who  are 
awake  to  all  realities,  and  stored  with  general 
knowledge  and  rational  sentiments.  In  ordinary 
converse,  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  I  meet 
see,  reason,  feel,  with  justness  and  discernment, 
and  talk  with  perfect  candor.  Yet,  the  Paris  quota 
of  half-witted,  hard-headed,  supra-conceited,  dupe- 
followed  public  writers  on  government  finance, 
social  economy  and  philosophy,  probably  equals,  for 
the  nonce,  that  of  all  the  German  capitals  and  uni-j 
versities  together. 

Various  machines  for  expediting  the  process  of 
taking  the  votes  in  the  national  assembly  have  beeaj 
examined  and  rejected  by  a  committee.  From 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  youth  daily  present! 
themselves  at  the  hotel  of  the  courts  martial  to  bef 
enlisted  in  the  armies,  especially  the  division  of  j 
the  Alps,  which  they  believe  is  likely  to  see,  short- 
ly, the  plains  of  Lombardy.  An  ingenious  and! 
philanthropic  project  of  colonizing  French  vagabond] 
or  destitute  youth  in  Algeria,  is  favorably  received* 
The  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  29th  ult.,  says- 
"  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  France,  there 
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no  respect  for  the  law  except  when  it  appears  fully 
armed."  The  United  States  enjoy  the  noble  and 
salutary  distinction  of  the  reverse. 

Yesterday  morning,  we  witnessed  the  solemn 
military  and  civic  funeral  of  the  patriotic  and  ac- 

^  complished  General  Damesme,  aged  41,  command- 
er of  the  garde  mobile,  the  seventh  victim  of  his 
nk,  from  a  barricade  shot.  We  have  a  new 
rce  in  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  to  elicit  laughter 
out  of  the  conflict  of  the  four  days  of  June,  and 
its  sacrilegious  drollery  is  quite  successful.  Noth- 
ing more  ribald  and  grotesque  in  the  drama  can 
be  imagined  than  the  first  new  piece  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  Porte  St.  Martin — a  fantastic 
buffoonery,  in  five  long  acts,  entitled  Tragalda- 
has.  We  are  regaled  with  the  adventures  of  a 
miscreant  with  every  vice,  turpitude  and  vulgarity 
— a  hero  played  by  Frederick  Lemaitre,  who  is 
perfect  in  the  personation.  A  consummate  black- 
guard is  thus  glorified  and  popularized  ;  the  taste 
of  honest  citizens  corrupted,  and  the  Red  Republic 
— the  vilest  rabble — flattered  and  recommended  in 
their    worst   passions    and  habits.     Some  of  the 

.feuilletonists  discover  rare  genius  and  felicity  in 

;  the  piece  boujfonne ;  others  reprobate  and  criticize 
it  according  to  its  deserts. 

At  St.  Malo,  the  birthplace  of  Chateaubriand, 

•  his  obsequies  had  the  most  romantic  and  sentimen- 
tal cast.  Thirty  thousand  spectators  assembled 
from  Brittany  and  Normandy  ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  priests  chanted  in  the  ancient  church  to  which 
the  corpse  was  borne  for  religious  rites  before  it 
was  deposited  in  the  tomb  lashed  by  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  The  funereal  music,  near  the  grave, 
is  stated  to  have  been  sublime.  Chateaubriand 
had  directed  that  a  cross  of  iron — nothing  else — 
should  be  placed  on  the  marble — to  indicate  the 
remains  of  a  Christian.  After  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  in  the  church,  the  orchestra  gave,  in  most 
melodious  strains,  his  famous  air,  O — mon  pays, 
suis  mes  amours — toujours. 

Pursuant  to  a  report  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
savants  and  men  of  letters  are  plunged  in  deep 
distress  ;  all  their  labors  are  suspended  ;  their  re- 
sources extinguished  for  the  moment.  The  suc- 
cor of  the  republic  is  invoked.  There  is  a  sad 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  musicians  and 
players,  who  are  an  improvident  race.  In  the 
three  weeks  of  inaction,  they  were  utterly  impover- 
ished :  all  concerts  and  balls  were  suspended ;  the 
churches  obliged  to  dismiss  their  choirs.  In  a 
petition  to  the  assembly,  from  the  provincial  thea- 
tres, it  is  mentioned  that  most  of  the  performers 
of  every  description,  sought  bread  in  the  national 
ateliers.  No  legislative  bounty  has  been  extended 
to  the  many  thousands  of  the  female  ateliers. 
They  cannot  earn,  on  an  average,  a  franc  a  day. 
When  a  million  of  francs  was  about  to  be  voted 
for  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  a  repre- 
sentative moved  that  the  institutrices — school- 
mistresses— should  be  included,  or  some  special 
appropriation  added  for  them,  whose  distress  must 
be  at  least  equally  severe.      The  motion  failed. 


All  this  seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  French 

repute  for  gallantry. 

It  is  announced  that  a  general  synod  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Protestant  churches  will  be  held 
in  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  next  month,  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  the  reorganization  of  the  churches. 
The  number  of  the  able  Journal  des  Economistes, 
for  the  15th  ult.,  opens  with  a  strong  article 
against  the  centralization  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative government,  to  which  the  Paris  politicians 
are  wedded.  The  writer  well  remarks — "  The 
unity  desirable  above  all,  is  that  which  is  begotten 
by  community  of  interests,  of  ideas,  and  of  means." 
Such  a  unity  do  the  American  States  enjoy.  A 
Paris  author,  of  some  consideration,  coolly  says : 
"  The  thirty-three  or  four  millions  of  French  out 
of  the  metropolis,  cannot  take  care  of  themselves." 
Certainly,  the  metropolitan  guardianship  is  as  ab- 
solute, minute  and  supercilious  as  any  of  the  kind 
noted  in  history.  Alarm  begins  to  be  shown  by 
the  dynasty  of  the  National  at  the  results  of  the 
municipal  elections  in  the  provinces.  So  far  as 
they  are  known,  the  legitimists  and  the  old  con- 
servative parties  have  prevailed.  Every  French- 
man who  has  reached  twenty-one  years,  and 
resided  six  months  in  the  townsliip,  may  vote. 
The  National  summons  the  republicans  of  the 
eve  to  exert  themselves  without  delay  against  the 
reaction — to  strive  to  elect  new  men  where  old 
democrats  are  wanting,  and  especially  to  compose 
the  municipal  councils  of  the  working  classes. 
But  the  people  of  the  interior  prefer  the  old  school 
— the  men  whose  lights  and  experience  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  trust.  They  have  confidence 
only  in  the  proprietors  and  clergy.  Upon  the 
municipal  elections  will  mainly  depend  the  politi- 
cal ;  and  the  demagogues  of  the  capital,  and  their 
affiliated  committees  in  the  provinces,  have  learnt, 
that  a  well-constituted  national  assembly  offers  an 
almost  insuperable  impediment  to  their  schemes. 
Ten  of  the  fifteen  committees  of  the  assen)bly 
have  decided  that  the  president  of  the  republic 
shall  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  For  all 
the  parties  in  France  the  first  election  may  be 
critical :  Legitimists,  Bonapartists,  Conservatives, 
moderate  Republicans,  extreme  Radicals,  Social- 
ists, Communists,  the  compound  Red  Republic, 
will  all  contend  with  their  whole  respective  strength 
and  peculiar  tactics. 

Yesterday,  the  assembly  entertained  the  ques- 
tion of  the  suspension  of  the  eleven  journals,  the 
close  imprisonment  of  Girardin,  the  editor  of  Za 
Presse,  and  the  retention  of  his  types  and  books 
since  his  release.  General  Cavaignac  was,  in  truth, 
put  on  trial.  His  censors  argued  that,  though 
the  measures  were  justifiable  under  his  formal 
dictatorship,  yet,  after  he  had  relinquished  it,  tlio 
journals  and  their  materials  were  no  longer  subject 
to  his  control,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  siege  (mar- 
tial law)  under  which  the  capital  remained,  does 
not  legally  affect  the  press.  Cavaignac,  who  un- 
derstands his  position,  would  reply  to  no  set  inter- 
rogatories, enter  into  no  retrospective  explanations. 
Victor  Hugo,  the  poet,  aspiring  to  the  president- 
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ship  of  the  republic,  courts  favor  in  all  influential 
quarters  ;  he  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of  the  jour- 
nalists. I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  proceed- 
ings, by  which  you  will  see  that  the  assembly 
cannot  yet  consent  or  venture  to  offend  the  mili- 
tary chief: — 

M.  Victor  Hugo  was  most  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  weaken  the  government,  but  still 
the  present  question  appeared  so  strongly  treated 
by  the  minister  of  justice  that  he  felt  himself  called 
on  to  ask  this  one  question — "Are  we  in  a  state  of 
siege,  or  under  a  dictatorship?"  For  if  the  former, 
the  journals  had  a  right  to  reappear  in  complying 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  law ;  if,  however,  it 
was  a  dictatorship  that  existed,  he  should  say  to 
the  chief  of  the  executive  power  to  beware  of  med- 
dling with  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  to  beware  of 
aiming  at  a  degree  of  power  which  could  only  be 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences 

General  Cavaignac,  President  of  the  Council  — 
I  do  not  want  more  power,  I  have  quite  enough 
already ! 

M.  Victor  Hugo — It  was  unwise,  the  honorable 
general  might  be  certain,  to  interfere  with  intelli- 
gence and  mind,  (Murmurs.)  The  dictatorship 
was  certainly  called  for  during  a  period  of  four 
days,  but  no  longer.  (Interruption.)  The  govern- 
ment was  now  called  on  to  make  a  categorical  dec- 
laration on  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  he 
appealed  to  General  Cavaignac  to  come  forward 
and  state  whether  he  intended  to  permit  the  sus- 
pended journals  to  reappear,  on  condition  of  their 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  common  law  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  to  state  why  he 
prevented  them. 

The  President  of  the  Council  had  not  intended  to 
take  part  in  the  present  discussion,  but,  being  so 
directly  appealed  to,  he  could  not  refuse  to  speak. 
The  words  dictatorship  and  dictator  had  been  used 
during  the  day  pretty  freely  ;  many  persons  of  those 
who  now^  were  listening  to  him,  had,  it  was  true, 
come  and  spoken  to  him  when  ihe  late  events  were 
passing,  of  the  dictatorship,  but  they  must  remem- 
ber how  he  had  treated  their  counsels  and  sugges- 
tions!  (Hear,  hear.)  "My  best  answer,"  pur- 
sued the  honorable  general,  "  to  these  persons,  is 
by  my  conduct.  I  offered,  be  it  remembered,  to 
lay  down  that  power  which  is  called  dictatorial. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  shall  not,  therefore,  give  any 
answer  to  the  accusations  brought  against  me ;  I 
leave  my  acts  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  assem- 
bly. (Loud  approbation.)  I  shall  be  accused  or  de- 
fended by  the  vote  of  the  chamber  "     (Hear,  hear.) 

Loud  cries  here  arose  for  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  question  being  put,  the  assembly 
decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  President—The  order  of  the  day  has  been 
proposed,  but  the  following  order  of  the  day  motive 
has  also  been  handed  in  to  me  by  M.  Meante : 
— "  Whereas  the  national  assembly,  in  declaring 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siejre,  gave  to  General  Cavaignac 
full  power  to  suspend  journals'" — (Loud  cries  of  dis- 
approbation, which  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Presi- 
dent.) 

The  President  of  the  Council — I  thank  the  honor- 
able member  who  presented  the  order  of  the  day 
motive,  if  it  was  dictated  by  a  kind  feeling  towards 
me.  Still,  I  think  that  the  order  of  the  day,  pure 
and  simple,  will  be  sufficient.  The  former  implies 
the  idea  of  protection,  and  I  cannotallow  that  in  my 
conduct  there  is  anything  blamable.     (Hear,  hear.) 


The  order  of  the  day  motive  was  then  rejected, 
and  the  ordinary  one  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously. 


Paris,  3d  August,  1848. 

The  whole  national  assembly  is  now  distribut- 
ed into  five  reunions  or  caucusses,  whose  several 
aims  are  daily  more  and  more  disclosed  by  compe- 
tition at  the  sittings  of  the   body.      From  the  re- 
union of  the  Palais  Royal  some  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  extreme  revolutionary  radicals  have  detached 
themselves  to  unite  under  the  denomination  Pur 
Democrats    or    Absolute  Democrats.     They   have 
appointed  a  committee  of  directors,  composed  of] 
such  men  as  the  ex-prefect  of  police  and  notorioua 
traitor  Caussidiere,  Bac,  Ollivier  and  others,  lead-^ 
ers  of  the  Montagnards.     This  is  but  a  conspirac] 
against  the  assembly  and  all  regular  government  ;| 
and  the  men  are  superlative  adepts.      The  Journj 
des  Debats  of  yesterday  had  reason  to  exclaim, 
"  We  cannot  yet  believe  that  the  danger  is  over* 
for  the  republic." 

The  minister  of  finance  has  declared  to  the 
assembly  that  he  would  endeavor,  by  taxation,  to 
reach  all  sources  of  revenue,  in  order  to  realize  the 
principle  of  equality.  He  complained  of  the  com- 
mittees— especially  that  on  finance — as  disposed 
to  obstruct  the  best  measures  of  the  ministry  ;  and 
when  it  was  remarked  from  the  floor,  that  all  be- 
longed to  the  same  car,  he  added  :  "  Yes — but 
the  diflference  is  that  I  have  harnessed  myself  he- 
fore,  and  the  committee  on  finance  have  harnessed 
themselves  behind,  in  the  contrary  direction." 
The  committee  had  reported  against  his  bill  of  a 
percentage  on  all  mortgage-interest  or  credits. 
"  Verily,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  resolved  to  attack 
the  income  of  all  personal  property.  I  never  at- 
tributed much  importance  to  forms  of  government 
or  to  the  date  of  the  eve  of  February  24th.  I 
purpose  to  meliorate  the  lot  of  the  masses,  which 
was  entirely  neglected  under  the  monarchy.  We 
cannot  be  better  contradistinguished  than  in  this 
particular,  whatever  constitution  or  polity  we  may 
adopt."  Immediately  after  the  assembly  rose,  the 
attention,  even  of  the  galleries,  was  attracted  to 
an  obstreperous  group  near  the  foot  of  the  tribune. 
The  minister  and  some  members  of  the  committee 
were  engaged  in  a  violent  altercation. 

The  main  subject  had  been  postponed  to  yester- 
day's sitting,  when  he  was  assailed  for  his  repartee 
about  the  harnessing,  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  committee.  A  reporter  says — "  M.  Gouin  re- 
proved him  with  decorum,  Berryer  with  true 
eloquence,  and  Thiers  with  brilliant  insolence." 
Nevertheless,  he  triumphed  ;  the  assembly  passed 
the  first  article  of  his  bill — 378  ayes  to  339  noes. 
Ilfaut  heaucowp  d'argent.  On  this  occasion  Goud- 
chaux,  the  minister,  vehemently  broke,  not  with 
the  committee  alone,  but  with  the  entire  party  of 
Thiers,  who  dealt  so  roundly,  cavalierly,  scientific- 
ally, and  skilfully,  with  his  projects  and  doctrines. 
He  (Goudchaux)  retracted  h's  political  neutrality  of 
the  day  before.     On  the  whole,  he  was  rather  un- 
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just  to  the  committee.  If  the  rupture  be  not 
healed,  the  consequences  canno'.  fail  to  prove  in- 
jurious. Berryer  dilated  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
cord and  common  effort  amon^  all  real  lovers  of 
their  suffering  country.  Good  news,  to-day,  of 
the  municipal  elections.  The  Red  Republic  could 
not  carry  a  single  candidate  in  the  principal  cities. 
No  disturbances  of  any  magnitude.  As  was  an- 
ticipated, there  is  a  sad  deficiency  in  the  numbers 
of  the  voters.  The  committees  on  the  "caution- 
money,"  to  be  required  of  the  journalists,  and  the 
rigid  restraints  on  the  press,  have  unanimously  re- 
ported in  the  affirmative.  Martial  law  will  not  be 
removed  until  the  bills  have  been  enacted. 

Our  advices  from  Italy  are  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Charles  Albert  had  sustained  serious  re- 
verses, but  effected  a  retreat.  All  Northern  Italy 
was  in  extreme  alarm,  and  the  Milanese  making 
prodigious  efforts.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  of 
this  day,  does  not  deem  the  situation  of  the  king 
to  be  so  disadvantageous  as  it  was  thought  yester- 
day. The  Constitutionnel,  of  this  morning,  informs 
us  that  he  has  been  created,  at  Turin,  dictator, 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  who 
had,  on  the  29th  ult.,  compelled  the  parliament  to 
dismiss  the  ministry.  Envoys  from  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Venice,  have  arrived  in  Paris,  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  a  French  army.  Our  exchange  is  much 
disturbed  by  fears  of  war,  and  statements  of  great 
activity  in  the  military  department.  The  National 
tells  Austria  that  French  battalions  are  behind, 
if  the  Italians  should  be  unable  to  achieve  their 
independence.  Some  quidnuncs  affirm  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  jointly  proposed  media- 
tion. Lamartine's  pledge  to  Italy  is  to  '  3  re- 
deemed in  one  way  or  other.  The  Hungarian 
chamber  of  deputies  have  voted,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, an  address  to  his  imperial  majesty,  in  which 
they  recommend  a  compromise  or  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  the  Italians.  On  the  23d  ult.,  the 
ministerial  crisis  continued  at  Rome.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  disasters  in  the  North  would  excite 
the  legations  and  the  city,  too  impetuous  to  be 
withstood  by  the  pope.  Our  journals  regard  the 
Irish  insurrection  as  a  miserable  abortion.  One 
of  them  announces  an  expedition  from  the  United 
States  to  rescue  the  Irish — unhappily,  it  adds,  too 
late,  and  never  likely  to  do  service. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    JOURNALS   FORWARDED    BY    OUR 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Financially  speaking,  the  principal  states  of 
Europe  certainly  appear  at  present  in  a  sorry 
plight.  France  living  upon  her  capital,  Belgium 
resorting  to  a  forced  loan,  Spain  trying  the  same 
expedient,  Austria  and  Prussia  both  "  hard  up^" 
and  England,  the  wealthiest  of  them  all,  and  with 
the  smallest  excuse  for  her  disasters,  patching  up 
her  budget  with  "  appropriations  in  aid,"  and  try- 
ing hard  to  wink  at  the  gulf  towards  which  she  is 
steering,  present  no  very  creditable  spectacle. 

The  National  says  : — 

Italy  must  be  saved,  and  if  possible,  by  herself. 
However  grave  may  be  the  situation,  we  do  not 


look  on  it  as  lost.  But  union  is  indispensable  ;  all 
internal  divisions  ought  to  be  laid  aside;  Turin, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Florence  should  have 
but  one  thought,  and  then  the  independence  of  Italy 
will  not  perish.  We  should  almost  console  our- 
selves for  this  last  check,  if  it  could  have  the  effect 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  old  jealousies  which  com- 
promise the  Italian  cause  more  perhaps  than  the 
Austrians.  The  Italians  ought,  in  sight  of  a  com- 
mon danger,  to  forget  their  reciprocal  wrongs. 
When  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate,  all  Italy  ought  to 
fight  with  one  heart.  It  is  neither  a  king  nor  a 
president  that  it  is  important  to  have,  but  a  sword. 
Whenever  there  is  an  organized  army,  let  it  be 
joined  ;  wherever  there  is  a  general  capable  of  com- 
manding, let  him  be  obeyed,  no  matter  what  name 
he  bears.  And,  whilst  Italy  is  making  this  su- 
preme effort,  France  will  not  remain  inactive.  The 
weight  of  her  word  will  be  exerted  in  Germany ; 
behind  her  mediation,  if  refused,  stand  her  bat- 
talions. But  once  more  we  express  a  hope  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  deprive  Italy  of  the  honor  of 
becoming  free  without  foreign  aid.  But  for  that 
purpose  she  must  be  united — her  forces  must  be 
concentrated  for  a  common  effort.  And  having 
thus  spoken  to  Italy,  let  us  be  permitted  to  address 
a  word  of  friendly  counsel  to  Germany.  We  hailed 
with  sympathy  her  unitary  tendencies.  In  order 
not  to  impede  her  progress,  the  French  Republic 
took  care  that  its  policy  should  contain,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  any  menace  of  aggression, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  disavowed  all  idea  of  con- 
quest. Free  in  her  movements,  Germany  has 
labored  without  molestation  at  the  task  of  consti- 
tuting her  unity.  Let  her  not  therefore  attack, 
amongst  other  nations,  that  right  of  which  she  is 
so  jealous.  For  some  time,  we  regret  to  say,  she 
appears  to  depart  from  the  principle  which  governs 
the  relations  of  one  people  with  another — respect 
for  nationality.  First,  the  Polish  element  was  sac- 
rificed at  Posen  ;  next,  Schleswig  was  attacked  ; 
now,  it  is  the  Venetian  territory ;  it  is  Limburg 
which  it  is  attempted  to  unite  to  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Thus,  the  policy  of  encroachment 
is  by  degrees  penetrating  into  Germany  and  disturb- 
ing men's  minds.  What  is  the  result?  That 
Panslavisme  is  making  incessant  progress,  and  that, 
if  credible  letters  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  Poles, 
already  deeply  irritated  by  the  massacres  of  Gal- 
licia,  and  the  occupation  of  Cracow  in  1846,  were 
ready  to  join,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  czar, 
provided  he  made  them  certain  concessions.  To 
that  first  cause  of  anger  are  added  the  last  events 
at  Posen ;  so  that  the  alliance,  so  natural  and  so 
necessary,  between  the  Sclavonian  and  Germanic 
races,  was  never  more  difficult  than  at  present. 
Would  Germany  be  very  anxious  to  see  Russia 
increase  her  power  by  all  the  strength  which  the 
populations  of  Sclavonian  origin  would  bring  to 
her?  Let  her  think  of  it ;  her  veritable  enemy  is 
not  on  the  Adige,  and  whilst  Austria  is  stripping 
Cracow  and  Gallicia,  to  crush  the  Milan  country, 
150,000  armed  Russians  are  waiting  in  Poland  only 
a  sign  from  Nicholas  to  cross  the  frontier. 

The  Dehats  has  the  following  on  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Russians  in  the  affairs  of  the  principal- 
ities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  : — 

Have  the  Russians  already  invaded  the  princi- 
palities of  the  Danube  ?  Are  they  at  Jassy  and 
Bucharest?  It  matters  but  little  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  there  at  this  moment,  they  will  be  there 
when  they  please.     But  do  they  please  it  ?     Have 
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they  at  the  present  moment  a  pretext  to  wish  it  1 
Such  is  the  real  question.  We  do  not  discuss  an 
instant  the  question  of  whether  the  Wallachians 
will  resist  the  Russians.  The  Russians  will  enter 
Wallachia,  as  troops  who  return  to  a  barrack  which 
they  quitted  a  day  or  two  before  ;  they  will  proceed 
on  by  easy  marches,  and  will  arrive  at  Bucharest 
with  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  without 
having  burnt  a  single  cartridge.  On  that  point 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  come  therefore  to  the 
two  questions  which  we  have  laid  down — have  the 
Russians  at  present  a  pretext  to  enter  the  princi- 
palities ?  have  they  an  interest?  They  have  a 
pretext,  for  there  has  been  at  Bucharest  a  sort  of 
revolution.  Prince  Bibesco  has  abdicated,  and  a 
provisional  government  named.  Russia,  who  looks 
on  herself  as  the  guardian  of  the  principalities,  will 
not  allow  such  events  to  be  accomplished  without 
her  and  against  her.  Who  will  prevent  her  1  Is 
it  Turkey  ?  or  England  1  or  Austria  ?  Turkey  has 
a  right  to  do  so,  as  she  has,  with  respect  to  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia,  the  power  of  a  sovereign  state. 
If  Turkey  wants  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the 
principalities,  if  she  wishes  to  defend  the  Lower 
Danube  against  Russia,  who  will  support  her  in  her 
efforts  ?  Will  England  do  so  ?  Can  Austria  do 
60  ?  They  are  the  two  powers  the  most  interested 
to  support  the  efforts  of  Turkey.  For  England,  it 
is  a  question  of  preponderance  ;  for  Austria,  it  is  a 
question  of  independence.  Before  1840,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  doubting  of  the  intentions  of  Eng- 
land ;  she  appeared  decided  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia.  In  1840,  everything  changed  ; 
in  place  of  opposing  Russia,  England  considered  it 
more  simple  and  more  convenient  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  her  against  France  in  the  Egyptian 
question.  From  that  period  it  may  always  be 
feared  that  England  and  Russia,  in  place  of  being  ri- 
vals, shall  arrange  together  to  be  accomplices.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  render  the  shares  of  the  booty 
square.  The  doubt  which  has  been  thrown,  since 
1840,  on  the  policy  of  England,  on  the  Eastern 
question,  is  the  greatest  danger  for  Turkey.  In 
defending  the  Lower  Danube,  Austria  defends  her 
independence,  and  no  one  is  more  interested  than 
Austria  to  watch  narrowly  the  attempts  at  encroach- 
ment which  Russia  makes  on  that  side  of  her  terri- 
tory. But  Austria  at  present  is  undergoing  a  very 
dangerous  crisis ;  all  the  states  which  her  empire 
contains  struggle  against  each  other  ;  Italy  escapes 
from  her ;  Bohemia  is  in  agitation  ;  Hungary  is 
arming  against  Croatia ;  the  emperor  has  quitted 
Vienna,  and  taken  refuge  at  Inspruck.  In  such  a 
slate  of  things,  what  can  Austria  do  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  Danube  ?  In  the  face  of  such 
events  and  such  conjectures,  what  can  and  what 
ought  France  to  do?  We  are  interested  to  main- 
tain what  remains  of  the  European  equilibrium,  and 
it  is  almost  as  dangerous  for  us  to  behold  that  equi- 
librium becoming  deranged  on  the  Danube  as  on 
the  Rhine.  However,  our  duties  and  our  means 
of  action  differ  according  to  the  spot.  The  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  the  Alps  are  what  we  call  the  radius 
of  our  power  ;  and  nothing  ought  to  take  place 
within  that  radius  without  our  taking  a  decisive 
part  in  it.  It  is  by  arms  that  we  ought  to  defend 
the  European  equilibrium  on  the  Alps  and  on  the 
Rhine — we  ought  not  to  allow  our  suburbs  to  be 
touched.  But  on  the  Danube  and  on  the  Bospho- 
rus  it  is  not  by  arms  that  we  ought  to  interfere  at 
first.  We  have  in  order  to  act  on  these  distant 
points  only  two  forces — diplomacy  and  finance.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  our  present  diplomatic  rela- 


tions and  our  finances  can  produce  in  Europe  the 
effect  of  a  force.  If  we  have  diplomatic  agents  full 
of  illusions  and  an  empty  treasury,  no  one  on  this 
side  of  Europe  will  pay  attention  to  what  we  say. 
Our  counsels  will  not  be  looked  on  as  marks  of 
good-will,  and  our  threats  will  be  considered  as 
words  of  ill-humor.  What  we  fear  for  our  diplo- 
matic agents  are  the  errors  and  dreams  which  prevail 
at  Paris  :  there  are  perhaps  still  some  at  the  Hotel 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  where,  since  February  24,  there 
certainly  have  been  most  curious  ones.  How  can 
we  not  fear  this,  when  we  hear  from  the  mouth,  it 
is  true,  of  a  simple  representative  of  the  people, 
that  the  great  danger  of  the  Russian  invasion  is 
above  all  the  obstacle  that  it  would  throw  in  the 
way  of  the  great  Danubian  confederation  ?  Where 
is  that  confederation?  where  will  it  be?  where  are 
its  elements?  In  place  of  seeing  on  the  Danube 
states  ready  to  unite,  we  see  only  races  divided  by 
national  rivalities.  The  grand  Danubian  confedera- 
tion is  a  dream  made  on  the  map.  Is  it  that  dream 
which  is  to  serve  as  instruction  to  our  agents  ?  Is 
it  that  chimerical  confederation  which  they  are 
charged  to  defend?  We  see  only  one  Danubian 
confederation  possible,  the  only  barrier  that  can  de- 
fentl  Europe  on  that  side  against  Russia,  and  that 
is  Austria.  At  present,  she  is  suffering  from  want 
of  cohesion  in  the  elements  of  which  she  is  com- 
posed :  but,  far  from  rejoicing  at  such  a  state  of 
suffering,  we  deplore  it;  we  wish  to  see  Austria 
weak  on  one  point  only,  and  that  is  Italy.  We 
wish  to  see  her  powerful  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
on  the  Danube,  for  we  believe  that  the  safety  of 
Europe  depends  on  it.  Let  us  avoid  being  dazzled 
by  the  mirage  of  a  grand  Danubian  Confederation, 
and  so  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  Austria.  Let 
us  not  forget,  when  charmed  at  what  we  think  of 
creating,  that  there  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
support.  To  create  a  Danubian  Confederation  is  to 
remodel  Austria.  It  is  surely  just  as  well  to  sup- 
port Austria  which  now  exists  as  to  make  a  new 
one;  certainly,  the  work  will  be  less  difficult.  In 
the  question  of  the  principalities,  France  has  only 
one  interest — to  maintain  the  European  equilibrium, 
and  the  only  means  of  doing  that  is  to  support 
Austria.  It  might  formerly  be  said  that  to  support 
Austria  was  to  support  the  cause  of  despotism,  but 
at  present  despotism  has  no  party  either  in  Austria 
or  in  Germany.  In  uniting  the  principalities  to 
Austria,  we  unite  them  to  the  liberal  cause  ;  and 
is  not  that  the  real  interest  and  the  real  sentiment 
of  France? 

M.  DE  Nesselrode,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
Russia,  has  just  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  agents  in  Germany,  relative  to  the 
situation  in  which  Russia  is  placed  with  the  other 
powers,  in  consequence  of  the  affairs  of  Schleswick 
Holstein  and  the  Polish  question.  M.  de  Nessel- 
rode declares  that,  although  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  perhaps  entitled  to  choose  as  a  pretext 
of  aggression  the  war  commenced  in  Denmark,  the 
gratuitous  transport  on  the  German  railroads  of  the 
Poles  who  wanted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  their 
country,  the  situation  of  Posen  and  of  Gallicia,  still 
he  persists  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  peace,  and 
to  keep  up  good  relations  with  all  the  powers,  and 
particularly  with  Germany  ;  that  consequently  the 
Russian  troops  concentrated  on  the  frontiers  are 
not  intended  for  aggression,  but  to  be  ready  for  all 
eventualities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  LETTER  from  Gotha,  of  the  24th,  states  that 
there  has  just  been  opened  in  that  town  a  congress, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Saxon  duchies, 
iKiving  for  object  to  unite  them  in  one  body,  which 
slimild  take  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Thyringen. 
The  idea  is,  it  is  said,  to  name  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weiraar  Erscnach  king. 

The  constant  opinion  of  Lamartine  was  that  the 
ateliers  nationaux  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  dis- 
solved, but  gradually  transformed.  Fifteen  days 
before  the  insurrection  of  June,  members  of  the 
committee  on  labor  insisted  with  him  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  ateliers  nationaux.  "  We  must  not," 
said  Lamartine,  •♦  dissolve  them  all  at  once— that 
would  be  creating  civil  war;  but  we  must  break 
u[)  the  ateliers  bit  by  bit.  I  undertake  to  execute 
this  operation  without  finding  resistance,  if  the 
national  assembly  makes  over  the  railways  to  the 
state.  We  shall  then  be  in  possession  of  a  capital 
of  three  milliards^  and  we  can  apply  bodies  of  work- 
men to  useful  works."  "  And  suppose,"  said  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  *'  the  assembly 
does  not  give  you  the  railways?"  "  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ateliers  nationaux,"  answered  M.  de  La- 
martine, "  will  only  be  resolved  by  cannon  balls." 

Ceneva  is  certainly  the  place  at  which  watches 
are  brought  to  the  highest  perfection.  M.  Andre 
Liodet,  who  resides  close  to  the  Hotel  des  Bergues, 
has  just  produced  a  master-piece  in  this  branch  of 
the  useful  arts ;  it  is  a  watch,  Which  in  size  does 
not  exceed  in  dimensions  a  five  sous  piece  of  France. 
Tills  minute  production  is  the  result  of  seven  years' 
aj)plication,  and  goes  as  correctly  and  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  watch.  In  1843,  M.  Liedot  had  the  honor 
of  ])resenting  to  the  king  of  the  French  several 
clief-d'ceuvres,  and  among  them  a  very  small  watch, 
which  was  admired  by  the  whole  court,  though 
much  larger  than  that  now  alluded  to.  Even  at 
the  present  day  we  cannot  comprehend  how  the 
Egyptians  were  enabled  to  move,  raise,  and  place 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  of  which  the  pyramids 
are  constructed.  Will  it  be  more  easily  compre- 
hended how  so  many  microscopic  pieces  have  been 
so  put  together  as  to  mark  the  time  with  a  precis- 
ion equal  to  the  most  complete  and  finished  watch  1 

The  Prussian  Moniteur  of  the  31st  ult.  pub- 
lishes the  following  order  of  the  day  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  his  army,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nomination  of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  as 
executive  chief  of  the  German  empire  : — 


I  have  declared  myself  in  favor  of  his  imperial 
highness  the  Archduke  John,  not  only  because  this 
prince  is  my  personal  friend,  but  because  he  has 
acquired  a  glorious  name  in  war  and  peace.  Prus- 
sia knows  that  the  force  of  Germany  is  in  itself; 
she  kno\vs  what  confidence  Germany  places  in  the 
tried  valor  of  the  Prussian  troops  ;  she  knows  that 
the  destinies  of  Germany  rest  essentially  on  her 
faithful  sword.  She  will,  consequently,  sincerely 
make  it  an  honor  to  protect  eflUcaciously  and  ener- 
getically by  her  army,  in  concert  with  all  her  broth- 
ers of  Germany,  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  German  nation  by  all  the  ends  which  Germany 
has  in  common.     Soldiers,  wherever  the  Prussian 
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troops  may  have  to  act  for  the  German  cause,  sub- 
mitting themselves,  in  conformity  with  my  orders 
to  his  imperial  highness  the  Archduke  John,  you 
will  preserve  intact  the  glory  and  valor  of  Prussian 
disciphne. 

The  U7iion  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
late  M.  de  Chateaubriand.     It  is  dated  the  15th  : 

Your  letter,  sir,  has  brought  me  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  I  had 
in  him  5  sincere  friend,  a  faithful  counsellor,  from 
whom  I  was  happy  in  my  exile  to  receive  advice, 
and  whose  noble  ideas  it  delighted  me  to  penetrate. 
For  several  months  I  have  had  the  afi^iction  of  see- 
ing this  fine  genius  approaching  the  end  of  its  ca- 
reer. His  loss,  so  great  in  itself,  is  the  more  pain- 
ful to  me,  at  this  moment  when  my  heart  has  to 
mourn  over  the  griefs  of  my  country.  What  mis- 
fortunes have  I  not  to  deplore!  These  frightful 
conflicts  which  have  ensanguined  the  capital ;  the 
death  of  so  many  honorable  and  distinguished  men 
in  the  national  guard  and  the  army  ;  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  the  misery  of  the 
poor  people  ;  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures ;  the 
alarms  of  all  France  !  I  pray  God  to  stop  this  cur- 
rent of  evils.  May  the  spectacle  or  these  calami- 
ties and  the  fear  of  those  which  menace  the  future 
never  carry  men's  minds  away  from  those  great 
principles  of  justice  and  public  liberty,  which  in 
these  times  more  than  ever  the  friends  of  people 
and  kings  ought  to  defend  and  maintain.  I  renew 
to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  and  con- 
stant affection.  Henri. 

The  Union  says: — "It  appears  certain,  after 
what  has  transpired  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  of  investigation  into  the  afl^airs  of  May 
and  June,  that  three  representatives,  M.  Ledru 
Rollin,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  M.  Caussidiere  are 
gravely  inculpated.  They,  it  is  said,  took  a  part 
more  or  less  active  in  the  events  which  prepared 
and  facilitated  the  invasion  of  the  national  assem- 
bly on  the  15th  May,  and  the  sanguinary  yo?^rnee5 
of  June.  It  is  even  said  that  M.  de  Lamartine  is 
also  politically  compromised,  together  with  a  dozen 
representatives.  The  committee  yesterday  delib- 
erated whether  it  should  propose  the  accusation  of 
the  representatives  who,  by  the  investigation,  are 
inculpated,  or  whether  it  should  leave  the  initia- 
tive of  that  measure  to  the  assembly.  We  are 
assured  that  the  committee  decided  for  the  latter. 
It  will  indicate  the  motives  of  the  charges  which 
weigh  on  each,  without  making  them  a  text  of 
accusation." 


The  responsible  editor  of  Le  Peuple  Constituant 
has  been  ordered  for  trial  before  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes upon  charges  of  having  excited  hatred  and 
contempt  against  the  government  of  the  republic, 
by  publishing  on  the  11th  ult.  an  article  signed 
Laraennais,  concluding  with  the  words  silcyice, 
peuple;  and  for  having,  in  another  article,  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day,  provoked  an  attempt,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy  or  change  the  gov- 
ernment, or  to  excite  civil  war.  This  is  the  first 
affair  of  the  press  brought  before  a  jury  since  the 
revolution  of  February. 
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PROSPECTUS. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  AthencBum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  TaiVs,  Alnsicorth-s,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 
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now  becomes  every  mtelhgent  American  to  be  informea 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization; 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

f^ers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  menial  and  moral  appetit* 
miLst  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "tcmTiotcm^  the  xcheat  from  the 
chuaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts,,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  Ij*  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows ; — 

Four  copies  for  .  .  .  .  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve «       «        .        .        .        .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  ot  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law. 
and  cannot  legally  be  charo;ed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  {H  cts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  pnblication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washingto^t,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  rriost  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  tht 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE    BLUE    dragoon; 

A  STORY  CF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  FROM  THE 
CRIMINAL  RECORDS    OF  HOLLAND. 

[The  following  singular  story  of  circumstantial  ev- 
idence is  compressed  from  a  collection  of  criminal  trials 
pul)lished  at  Amsterdam  under  the  title  "  Oorkonden  uit 
de  Gedenkschriften  van  het  Strafregt,  en  uit  die  der 
nienschlyke  Mishappen  ;  te  Amsterdam.  By  J.  C,  Van 
Kersleren,  1820."  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  roman- 
tic complexion  of  the  incidents,  it  has  heen  included  as 
genuine  in  the  recent  German  collection,  Der  Neue  Pita- 
val.    7  Band.] 

In  the  town  of  M ,  in  Holland,  there  lived, 

towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an  elderly 
widow,  Madame  Andrecht.  She  inhahited  a  house 
of  her  own,  in  company  with  her  maid-servant, 
who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age.  She  was  in 
prosperous  circumstances ;  but,  being  in  del- 
icate health  and  paralyzed  on  one  side,  she  had 
few  visitors,  and  seldom  went  abroad  except  to 
church  or  to  visit  the  poor.  Her  chief  recreation 
consisted  in  paying  a  visit  in  spring  to  her  son, 
who  was  settled  as  a  surgeon  in  a  village  a  few 
miles  off.  On  these  occasions,  fearing  a  return  of 
a  paralytic  attack,  she  was  invariably  accompanied 
by  her  maid,  and,  during  these  visits,  her  own 
house  was  left  locked  up,  but  uninhabited  and  un- 
watched. 

On  the  30th  June,  17 — ,  the  widow  returning 

to  M from  one  of  these  little  excursions,  found 

her  house  had  been  broken  open  in  her  absence, 
and  that  several  valuable  articles,  with  all  her 
jewels  and  trinkets,  had  disappeared.  Information 
was  immediately  given  to  the  authorities,  and  a 
strict  investigation  of  the  circumstances  took  place 
without  delay. 

The  old  lady  had  been  three  weeks  absent,  and 
the  thieves  of  course  had  had  ample  leisure  for 
their  attempt.  They  had  evidently  gained  access 
through  a  window  in  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
communicating  with  the  garden,  one  of  the  panes 
of  which  had  been  removed  and  the  bolts  of  the 
window  forced  back,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
pulled  up.  The  bolts  of  the  back-door  leading  in- 
to the  garden  had  also  been  withdrawn,  as  if  the 
robbers  had  withdrawn  their  plunder  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  other  doors  and  windows  were  unin- 
jured ;  and  several  of  the  rooms  appeared  to  have 
been  unopened.  The  furniture,  generally,  was  un- 
touched ;  but  the  kitchen  utensils  were  left  in  iron- 
fusion,  as  if  the  robbers  had  intended  removing 
them,  but  had  been  interrupted  or  pursued. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  they  had  gone 
very  deliberately  about  their  work.  The  ceil- 
ing and  doors  of  a  heavy  old  press,  the  drawer^ 
of  which  had  been  secured  by  strong  and  well 
-constructed  locks,  had  been  removed  with  so  much 
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neatness  that  no  part  of  the  wood-work  had  been 
injured.  The  ceiling  and  doors  were  left  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  press.  The  contents,  consist- 
ing of  jewels,  articles  of  value,  and  fine  linens, 
were  gone.  Two  strong  boxes  were  found  broken 
open,  from  which  gold  and  silver  coin,  with  some 
articles  of  clothing,  had  been  abstracted.  The 
value  of  the  missing  articles  amounted  to  about 
two  thousand  Dutch  guldens.  The  house,  how- 
ever, contained  many  other  articles  of  value,  which, 
singularly  enough,  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
thieves.  In  particular,  the  greater  part  of  the 
widow's  property  consisted  of  property  in  the 
funds,  the  obligations  for  which  were  deposited, 
not  in  the  press  above-mentioned,  but  in  an  iron 
chest  in  her  sleeping-room.  This  chest  she  had 
accidentally  removed,  shortly  before  her  departure  ; 
placing  it  in  a  more  retired  apartment,  where  it 
had  fortunately  attracted  no  attention. 

The  robbery  had,  apparently,  been  committed 
by  more  than  one  person  ;  and,  it  was  naturally 
suspected,  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
house,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  house  itself,  which  was  almost  the 
only  respectable  one  in  the  neighborhood,  was  situ- 
ated in  a  retired  street.  The  neighboring  dwell- 
ings were  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  less  reputable  members  of  society. 
The  inner  fosse  of  the  town,  which  was  navigable, 
flowed  along  the  end  of  the  garden  through  which 
the  thieves  had,  apparently,  gained  admittance, 
being  separated  from  the  garden  only  by  a  thin 
thorn  hedge.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  thieves, 
had  made  their  way  close  to  the  hedge  by  means 
of  a  boat,  and  from  thence  had  clambered  over  into 
the  garden,  along  the  walks  and  flower-beds  of 
which  foot-marks  were  traceable. 

The  discovery  of  the  robbery  had  created  a  gen- 
eral sensation,  and  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  idlers,  whom  it  required  some 
efl!()rt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  prevent  from 
intruding  into  the  premises.  One  of  them  only,  a 
baker,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  opposite  to 
that  of  the  widow,  succeeded  in  making  his  way  in 
along  with  the  oflicers  of  justice.  His  acquaint- 
ances awaited  his  return  with  impatience,  trusting 
to  be  able,  from  his  revelations,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  at  second-hand.  If  so,  they  were  disap- 
pointed, for,  on  his  exit,  he  assumed  an  air  of 
mystery,  answered  equivocally,  and  observed,  that 
people  might  suspect  many  things  of  which  it 
might  not  be  safe  to  speak. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  his  taciturnity  was 
the  loquaciousness  of  a  woolspinner,  Leendert  Van 

N ,  the  inhabitant  of  the  corner  house  next  to 

that  of  the  widow.     He  mingled  with  the  groups 
who  were  discussing  the  subject ;  dropped  hints 
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that  he  had  his  own  notions  as  to  the  culprits,  and 
could,  if  necessary,  give  a  clue  to  their  discovery. 
Among  the  crow^d  who  were  observed  to  listen  to 
these  effusions,  was  a  Jew  dealer  in  porcelain,  a 
suspected  spy  of  the  police.  Before  evening,  the 
woolspinner  received  a  summons  to  the  town-house, 
and  was  called  upon  by  the  burgomaster  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  suspicious  expressions  he  had  used. 
He  stammered,  hesitated,  pretended  he  knew  of 
nothing  but  general  grounds  of  suspicion,  like  his 
neighbors ;  but  being  threatened  with  stronger 
measures  of  compulsion,  he  at  last  agreed  to  speak 
out,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could 
willingly  have  spared  persons  against  whom  he  had 
no  grudge  whatever,  and  would  have  been  silent 
forever,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  consequence  of  his 
indiscretion. 

The  substance  of  his  disclosure  was  to  this  ef- 
fect : — Opposite  the  German  post-house,  at  the 
head  of  the  street  in  which  the  woolspinner  lived, 

there  was  a  little  alehouse.     Nicholas  D was 

the  landlord.  He  was  generally  known  among  his 
acquaintances,  not  by  his  baptismal  or  family  name, 
but  by  the  appellation  of  the  Blue  Dragoon,  from 
having  formerly  served  in  the  horse  regiment  of 
Colonel  Van  Wackerbarth,  which  was  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Blues.  About  two 
years  before,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  and 
married  Hannah,  the  former  servant  of  Madame 
Andrecht,  who  had  been  six  years  in  that  situation, 
and  possessed  her  entire  confidence.  Unwilling  to 
part  with  her  attendant,  and  probably  entertaining 
no  favorable  notion  of  the  intended  husband,  Mad- 
ame Andrecht  had  long  thrown  impediments  in  the 
way  of  the  match,  so  that  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
■meet  chiefly  at  night,  and  by  stealth.  Nicholas  found 
his  way  into  the  house  at  night  through  the  garden 
of  his  acquaintance  the  woolspinner,  and  across  the 
hedge  which  divided  it  from  Madame  Andrecht's. 
Of  these  nocturnal  visits  the  woolspinner  was  at  first 
cognizant,  but,  fearful  of  getting  into  a  scrape  with 
his  respectable  neighbor,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  intimating  to  the  bold  dragoon,  that  if  he 
intended  to  continue  his  escalades,  he  must  do  so 
from  some  other  quarter  than  his  garden.  Nicholas 
obeyed  apparently,  and  desisted  ;  but,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  woolspinner,  he  found  the  lovers  con- 
tinued to  meet  not  the  less  regularly  in  Madame 
Andrecht's  garden.  One  evening,  however,  the 
mystery  was  explained.  The  woolspinner,  return- 
ing home  after  dark,  saw  tied  to  a  post  in  the 
canal,  close  by  Madame  Andrecht's  garden,  one 
of  those  small  boats  which  were  generally  used  by 
the  dragoons  for  bringing  forage  from  the  maga- 
zine ;  and  he  at  once  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
means  by  which  the  dragoon  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  nocturnal  assignations.  With  the  recol- 
lection of  this  passage  in  the  landlord's  history  was 
combined  a  circumstance  of  recent  occurrence, 
trifling  in  itself,  but  which  appeared  curiously  to 
link  in  with  the  mode  in  which  the  robbery  ap- 
peared to  have  been  effected.  Ten  days  before  the 
discovery  of  the  house-breaking,  and  while  the 
widow  was  in  the  country,  the  woolspinner  stated 


that  he  found,  one  morning,  a  dirty-colored  hand- 
kerchief lying  on  the  grass  bank  of  the  fosse,  and 
exactly  opposite  his  neighbor's  garden.  He  took 
it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  without  thinking 
about  it  at  the  time.  At  dinner  he  happened  to 
remember  it,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his 
wife,  showed  her  the  handkerchief,  and  observed, 
jestingly,  "If  Madame  Andrecht  were  in  town, 
and  Hannah  were  still  in  her  service,  we  should  say 
our  old  friend  the  Blue  Dragoon  had  been  making 
his  rounds  and  had  dropt  his  handkerchief."  His 
wife  took  the  handkerchief,  examined  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  that 
Is    not    Hannah's    husband's    name 


"  pointing   out  to  him   at   the 


you    say  ? 

Nicholas  D- 

same  time  the  initials  N.  D.  in  the  corner.    Both, 

however,  had   forgotten  the  circumstance  till  the 

occurrence  of  the  robbery  naturally  recalled  it  to 

the  husband's  mind. 

The  woolspinner  told  his  story  simply  ;  his  con- 
clusions appeared  unrestrained  ;  suspicion  became 
strongly  directed  against  the  Blue  Dragoon,  and 
these  suspicions  were  corroborated  by  another 
circumstance  which  emerged  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  first  search  of  the  house,  a  half-burnt 
paper,  which  seemed  to  have  been  used  for  light«i 
ing  a  pipe,  was  found  on  the  floor,  near  the  press 
which  had  been  broken  open.  Neither  Madame 
Andrecht  nor  her  maid  smoked  ;  the  police  officers 
had  no  pipes  when  they  entered  the  house ;  so  the 
match  had  in  all  probability  been  dropped  on  the 
ground  by  the  house-breakers. 

On  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  paper,  it 
appeared  to  have  been  a  receipt,  such  as  was  usu- 
ally granted  by  the  excise  to  innkeepers  for  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  on  spirits  received  into  the  town 
from  a  distance,  and  which  served  as  a  permit  en- 
titling the  holder  to  put  the  article  into  his  cellars. 
The  upper  part  of  the  receipt,  containing  the  name 
of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  granted,  was  burnt, 
but  the  lower  part  was  preserved,  containing  th( 
signature  of  the  excise  officer,  and  the  date  of  the 
permit :  it  was  the  16th  March  of  the  same  year. 
From  these  materials  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  what 
innkeeper  in  the  town  had,  on  that  day,  received 
such  a  permit  for  spirits.  From  an  examination 
of  the  excise  register,  it  appeared  that  on  that  day 

Nicholas  D had  received  and  paid  the  duties 

on  several  ankers  of  Geneva.  Taken  by  itself, 
this  would  have  afforded  but  slender  evidence  that 
he  had  been  the  person  who  had  used  the  paper 
for  a  match,  and  had  dropped  it  within  Madame 
Andrecht's  room  ;  but,  tak'en  in  connection  viith 
the  finding  of  the  handkerchief,  and  the  suspicious 
history  of  his  nocturnal  rambles  which  preceded  it, 
it  strengthened  in  a  high  degree  the  suspicions 
against  the  ex-dragoon. 

After  a  short  consultation,  orders  were  issued 
for  his  apprehension.  Surprise,  it  was  thought, 
would  probably  extort  from  him  an  immediate  con- 
fession. His  wife,  his  father — a  man  advanced  in 
years — and  his  brother,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice, 
were  apprehended  at  the  same  time. 

A  minute  search  of  the  house  of  the  innkeeper 
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followed  ;  but  none  of  the  stolen  articles  were  at 
first  discovered,  and  indeed  nothing  that  could  ex- 
cite suspicion,  except  a  larger  amount  of  money 
than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  At  last, 
as  the  search  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up, 
there  was  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  a  memo- 
randum-book. This  was  one  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Madame  Andrecht's  effects  ; 
and,  on  inspection,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  one  referred  to — for  several  pages 
bore  private  markings  in  her  own  handwriting,  and 
in  a  side-pocket  were  found  two  letters  bearing  her 
address.  Beyond  this,  none  of  the  missing  articles 
could  be  traced  in  the  house. 

The  persons  apprehended  were  severally  exam- 
ined.     Nicholas  D answered  every  question 

with  the  utmost  frankness  and  unconcern.  He 
adinitted  the  truth  of  the  woolspinner's  story  of  his 
courtship,  his  nightly  scrambles  over  the  hedge, 
and  his  subsequent  visits  to  his  intended  by  means 
of  the  forage-boat.  The  handkerchief  he  admitted 
to  be  his  property.  When  and  where  he  had  lost 
it  he  could  not  say.  It  had  disappeared  about  six 
months  before,  and  he  had  thought  no  more  about 
it.  When  the  pocket-book  which  had  been  found 
was  laid  before  him,  he  gave  it  back  without  em- 
barrassment, declared  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  had 
never  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  shook  his  head 
with  a  look  of  surprise  and  incredulity  when  told 
where  it  had  been  found. 

The  other  members  of  his  household  appeared 
equally  unembarrassed  ;  they  expressed  even  great- 
er astonishment  than  he  had  done,  that  the  pocket- 
book,  witii  which  they  declared  themselves  entirely 
unacquainted,  should  have  been  found  in  the  place 
where  it  was.  The  young  wife  burst  out  into 
passionate  exclamations :  she  protested  it  was  im- 
possible ;  or  if  the  book  was  really  found  on  the 
spot,  that  it  was  inexplicable  to  her  how  it  came 
there.  The  Saturday  before,  (her  apprehension 
having  taken  place  on  a  Thursday,)  she  had 
brushed  out  the  press  from  top  to  bottom — had 
cleared  out  the  contents,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  then  to  be  found  there. 

The  behavior  of  the  married  pair  and  their  in- 
mates made,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  judge  who  conducted  the  inquiry.  Their 
calmness  appeared  to  him  the  result  of  innocence  ; 
their  character  was  good  ;  their  house  was  orderly 
and  quiet,  and  none  of  the  articles  of  value  had 
been  discovered  in  their  possession.  True,  they 
might  have  disposed  of  them  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
articles  were  numerous,  and  of  a  kind  likely  to 
lead  to  detection.  Why  should  they  have  pre- 
served the  comparatively  worthless  article  found  in 
the  drawer,  instead  of  burning  or  destroying  it? 
Why,  above  all,  preserve  it  in  a  spot  so  likely  to 
be  discovered,  if  they  had  so  carefully  made  away 
with  every  trace  of  the  rest  1 

Still  unquestionable  suspicions  rested  on  the 
landlord.  The  thieves  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  Andrecht's  house  ;  and  this 
was  undeniably  his  position.  His  handkerchief, 
found  on  the  spot  about  the  time  of  the  robbery  ; 


the  half-burned  match  dropped  on  the  premises ; 
the  pocket-book  found  in  his  own  house — these, 
though  not  amounting  to  proof,  scarcely  seemed  to 
admit  of  an  explanation  absolutely  consistent  with 
innocence. 

In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  a  new  witness  enr 
tered  upon  the  scene.  A  respectable  citizen,  a 
dealer  in  wood,  voluntarily  appeared  before  the 
authorities,  and  stated  that  his  conscience  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  conceal  certain  circum- 
stances which  appeared  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
though,  from  an  unwillingness  to  come  forward  or 
to  appear  as  an  informer  against  parties  who  might 
be  innocent,  he  had  hitherto  suppressed  any  men- 
tion of  them. 

Among  his  customers  was  the  well-known"  car- 
penter, Isaac  Van  C ,  who  was  generally  con- 
siderably in  arrears  with  his  payments.  These 
arrears  increased  ;  the  wood-merchant  became  press- 
ing ;  at  last  he  threatened  judicial  proceedings. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  point.  A  few  days  before 
the  discovery  of  the  robbery  at  Madame  Andrecht's, 
the  carpenter  made  his  appearance  in  his  house, 
and  entreated  him  to  delay  proceedings,  which  he 
said  would  be  his  ruin,  by  bringing  all  his  creditors 
on  his  back.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  in  what  manner 
I  am  paid  myself,"  putting  a  basket  on  the  table, 
which  contained  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  and  a 
silver  coffee-pot.  "  One  of  my  debtors  owes  me 
upwards  of  sixty  guldens;  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
get  payment,  and  have  been  glad  to  accept  of  these 
as  the  only  chance  of  making  anything  of  the  debt. 
From  the  silversmiths  here  I  should  not  get  the 
half  the  value  for  them  :  I  must  keep  them  by  me 
till  I  go  to  Amsterdam,  where  such  things  are  un- 
derstood ;  but  I  shall  leave  them  with  you  in  pledge 
for  my  debt."  The  wood-merchant  at  first  declined 
receiving  them,  but  at  length,  thinking  that  it  was 
his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  ultimate  payment, 
he  yielded,  and  the  articles  remained  in  his  hands. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  robbery  became 
public ;  the  list  of  the  silver  articles  contained  a 
coffee-pot  and  candle-sticks  ;  and  the  wood-mer- 
chant, not  doubting  that  the  articles  pledged  had 
formed  part  of  the  abstracted  effects,  had  felt 
himself  compelled  to  make  known  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  obtained,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice.  He  meant, 
he  said,  to  convey  no  imputation  against  the  car- 
penter, but  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  from  his  own 
lips  who  was  the  debtor  from  whom  the  articles 
had  come. 

The  court  ordered  the  basket  with  the  plate  to 
be  placed,  covered,  upon  the  table,  and  sent  forth- 
with for  the  carpenter.  He  arrived  in  breathless 
haste,  but  seemed  prepared  for  what  followed,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge, 
he  proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

Pressed  by  his  creditor  the  wood-merchant,  the 
carpenter,  in  his  turn,  proceeded  to  press  his  own 
debtors.      Among  these  was  the  Blue  Dragoon, 

Nicholas  D — ,  who  was  indebted  to  him  in 

an  account  of  sixty  guldens  for  work  done  on  his 
premises.     Nicholas  entreated  for  delay,  but  the 
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carpenter  being-  peremptory,  he  inquired  whether 
he  would  not  take  some  articles  of  old  silver  plate 
in  payment,  which,  he  said,  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  had  been  left  to  him  as  a  legacy  by  an 
old  lady  in  whose  family  he  had  been  coachman. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  carpenter  should 
take  the  plate  at  a  certain  value  as  a  partial  pay- 
ment, and  it  was  accordingly  brought  to  his  house 
the  same  evening  by  the  dragoon.  The  latter  ad- 
vised him,  in  the  event  of  his  wishing  to  dispose 
of  the  plate,  to  take  it  to  Amsterdam,  as  the  sil- 
versmiths of  the  place  would  not  give  him  half  the 
value  for  the  articles.  The  carpenter  asked  him 
why  he  had  not  carried  it  to  Amsterdam  himself. 
"  So  I  Avould,"  he  answered,  "  if  you  had  given 
me  time.  As  it  is,  give  me  your  promise  not  to 
dispose  of  it  here — I  have  my  own  reasons  for  it." 

If  this  statement  was  correct — and  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  carpenter's 
story — it  pressed  most  heavily  against  the  accused. 
He  was  thus  found  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
stolen  property,  and  disposing  of  it,  under  the 
most  suspicious  circumstances,  to  a  third  party. 

He  was  examined  anew,  and  the  beginning  of 
his  declaration  corresponded  exactly  with  the  de- 
position of  the  carpenter.  The  latter  had  worked 
for  him  ;  he  was  sixty  guldens  in  his  debt.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  paid  the  account  ;  he  an- 
swered he  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  do  so. 
He  was  shown  the  silver  plate,  and  was  told  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  carpenter.  He  stammered, 
became  pale,  and  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
plate  ;  and  in  this  statement  he  persisted  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  He  was  then  shown  the 
gold  which  had  been  found  in  his  house.  It  be- 
longed he  said,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  father- 
in-law. 

This  part  of  the  statement,  indeed,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  other  inmates  of  his  family  ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  their  statements  were  calculated  to 
increase  the  suspicions  against  him.  Nicholas, 
for  instance,  had  stated  that  no  part  of  his  debt  to 
Isaac  had  been  paid — that  in  fact  he  had  not 
been  in  a  condition  to  do  so — while  the  other  three 
members  of  the  household,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained that  a  few  months  before  he  had  made  a 
payment  of  twenty  guldens  to  Isaac,  expressly  to 
account  of  this  claim.  Nicholas  became  vastly 
-embarrassed  when  this  contradiction  between  his 
own  statement  and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  For  the  first  time  his 
composure  forsook  him — he  begged  pardon  for  the 
falsehood  he  had  uttered.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
that  he  had  counted  out  twenty  guldens,  in 
presence  of  the  members  of  his  family,  and  told 
them  it  was  intended  as  a  payment  to  account  of 
Isaac's  claim  ;  but  the  money  had  not  been  paid 
to  his  creditor.  He  had  been  obliged  to  appro- 
priate it  to  the  payment  of  some  old  gambling 
debts,  of  which  he  could  not  venture  to  inform  his 
wife. 

This  departure  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  had  apparently  but  slender  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  robbery  ;  but  it  excited  a  general 
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doubt  as  to  his  statements,  which  further  inquiry 
tended  to  confirm.  The  carpenter,  anxious  to  re- 
move any  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
story,  produced  a  sort  of  account-book  kept  by 
himself,  in  which,  under  the  date  of  23d  June, 
there  was  the  following  entry, — "  The  inn-keeper, 

Nicholas    D ,   has   this   day   paid   me  the 

value  of  thirty  guldens  in  old  silver."  The 
housekeeper  and  apprentice  of  the  carpenter  also 
deponed  tliat  they  had  been  present  on  one  occa- 
sion when  the  dragoon  had  proposed  that  their 
master  should  take  the  silver  in  payment. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innkeeper  had  handed 
over  to  the  carpenter  the  silver  plate,  it  was  plain 
he  was  either  the  thief  or  the  receiver ;  if  he  had 
not  done  so,  the  carpenter  had  not  only  been  guilty 
of  a  calumnious  accusation,  but  the  suspicion  of  a 
guilty  connection  with  the  robbery  became  turned 
against  himself.  All  presumptions,  however,  were 
against  the  innkeeper.  He  had  admittedly  been 
guilty  of  a  decided  falsehood  as  to  the  payment — 
he  could  not  or  would  not  give  the  names  of  any 
one  of  those  to  whom  his  gambling  debts  had  been 
paid,  as  he  alleged — and  the  fact  that  he  had 
brought  the  plate  to  the  carpenter's  was  attested 
by  three  creditable  witnesses. 

The  general  opinion  in  the  town  was  dccidely 
against  him.  The  utmost  length  that  any  one 
ventured  to  go,  was,  to  suggest  that  his  relations, 
who  had  been  apprehended  along  with  him,  might 
be  innocent  of  any  participation  in  his  guilt ; 
though,  being  naturally  anxious  to  save  him,  they 
might  somewhat  have  compromised  the  truth  by 
their  silence,  or  their  statements. 

The  dragoon  was  removed  from  his  provisional 
custody  to  the  prison  of  the  town  ;  the  others 
were  subjected  to  a  close  surveillance,  that  all 
communication  between  them  might  be  prevented. 
As  all  of  them,  however,  persisted  in  the  story, 
exactly  as  it  had  at  first  been  told,  stronger  meas- 
ures were  at  length  resorted  to.  On  the  motion 
of  the  burgomaster,  as  public   prosecutor,  "  that 

the  principal  party  accused,  Nicholas  D , 

should  be  delivered  over  to  undergo  the  usual  pre- 
paratory process  for  compelling  confession,"  name- 
ly the  torture,  the  court,  after  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  evidence,  unanimously  issued  the 
usual  warrant  against  him  to  that  effect.  Some 
pitied  him,  though  none  doubted  his  guilt.  The 
general  impression  in  the  town  was,  that  the 
courage  of  the  innkeeper  would  soon  give  way, 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  would  probably  confess  the 
whole  upon  the  first  application  of  the  torture. 

The  preparations  were  complete — the  torture 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  when  the  follow- 
ing letter,  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Rotterdam, 
was  received  by  the  court — 

"  Before  I  leave  the  country,  and  betake  my- 
self where  I   shall  be   beyond  the  reach  either  of 

the  court  of  M- ,  or  the  military  tribunal  of 

the  garrison,  I  would  save  the  poor   unfortunate 

persons  who    are    now    prisoners    at    M . 

Beware  of  punishing  the  innkeeper,  his  wife,  his 
father,  and  brother,  for  a  crime  of  which  they  are 
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not  guilty.  How  the  story  of  the  carpenter  is 
connected  with  theirs,  I  cannot  conjecture.  I 
have  heard  of  it  with  the  greatest  surprise.  The 
latter  may  not  himself  be  entirely  innocent.  Let 
the  judge  pay  attention  to  this  remark.  You  may 
spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  after  me. 
If  the  wind  is  favorable,  by  the  time  you  read  this 
letter  I  shall  be  on  my  passage  to  England. 

Joseph  Christian  Ruhler, 
Former  Corporal  in  the  Company  of  Le  Lery." 

The  court  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  this  letter  to  put  off  the 
torture.  At  first  sight  it  did  not  appear  a  mere 
device  to  obtain  delay.  A  company  under  Cap- 
tain Le  Lery  was  in  garrison  in  the  town  ;  in  that 
company  there  was  a  corporal  of  the  name  of 
Ruhler,  who  some  weeks  before  had  deserted  and 
disappeared  from  his  quarters.  All  inquiries  after 
him  since  had  proved  in  vain.  The  court  subse- 
quently learned  from  the  report  of  the  officer  in 
command,  that  he  had  disappeared  the  evening 
before  the  day  when  the  news  of  the  robbery 
became  public.  He  had  been  last  seen  by  the 
guard  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  before  his  dis- 
appearance. Some  connection  between  the  events 
appeared  extremely  probable. 

But  a  new  discovery  seemed  suddenly  to  demol- 
ish the  conclusions  founded  on  the  letter.  It  had 
been  laid  before  the  commanding  officer,  who  at 
once  declared  the  handwriting  was  counterfeited  ; 
it  was  not  that  of  Ruhler,  which  was  well  known, 
nor  had  it  the  least  resemblance  to  it.  The  evi- 
dence of  several  of  his  comrades,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  handwriting  with  some  regimental  lists, 
undoubtedly  in  the  handwriting  of  Ruhler,  proved 
this  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  letter  from  Rotterdam  thus  was  merely  the 
device  of  some  unknown  friend  or  confederate,  and 
probably  resorted  to  only  to  put  off  the  punishment 
of  the  accused.  How,  indeed,  if  Ruhler  was 
really  implicated  in  the  robbery,  should  he  have 
thus  cast  suspicion  upon  himself?  If  his  object 
had  been  merely  to  preserve  the  inkeeper  and  his 
friends  from  the  torture,  he  would  have  assumed 
some  other  name.  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
some  third  party,  implicated  in  the  robbery  had 
availed  himself  of  the  accidental  disappearance  of 
the  corporal,  to  throw  the  suspicion  of  the  robbery 
upon  him,  and  to  exculpate  the  guilty  parties, 
who,  if  brought  to  the  torture,  might  be  induced 
to  disclose  the  names  of  all  their  associates.  To 
prevent  this  was  probably  the  object  of  the  letter. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  prevailing  opinion. 

The  strongest  efforts  were  now  made  to  discover 
the  true  writer  of  the  letter ;  and  meantime  the 
torture  was  put  off,  when  two  other  important 
witnesses  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Neither  had  the  least  connection  with  the  other ; 
nay,  the  circumstances  which  they  narrated  ap- 
peared in  some  respects  contradictory,  and  while 
they  threw  light  on  the  subject  in  one  quarter, 
they  only  served  to  darken  it  in  another. 

A  merchant  in  the  town,  who  dealt  in  different 


wares,  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madame 
Andrecht's  house,  had  been  absent  on  a  journey 
of  business  during  the  discovery  of  the  robbery, 
and  the  course  of  the  subsequent  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Scarcely  had  he  returned  and  heard  the 
story  of  the  robbery,  when  he  voluntarily  present- 
ed himself  next  morning  before  the  authorities,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  making  important  reve- 
lations, which  might  have  the  effect  of  averting 
destruction  from  the  innocent.  In  the  public  coach 
he  had  already  heard  some  particulars  of  the  case, 
and  had  formed  his  own  conjectures ;  but  since  his 
return  these  conjectures  had  with  him  grown  into 
convictions,  and  he  had  not  closed  an  eye,  from  the 
apprehension  that  his  diclosures  might  come  too 
late.  Had  he  returned  sooner,  matters  would 
never  have  reached  this  length. 

At  the  time  when  the  robbery  must  have  taken 
place,  he  had  been  in  the  town.  The  carpenter, 
Isaac  Van  C ,  called  upon  him  one  day,  beg- 
ging the  loan  of  the  boat  which  he  was  in  the 
custom  of  using  for  the  transport  of  bales  and 
heavy  packages  to  different  quarters  of  the  town. 
The  boat  generally  lay  behind  the  merchant's 
house,  close  to  his  warehouse,  which  was  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  town  fosse  already  alluded 
to.  Isaac  assured  him  he  would  require  the  boat 
only  for  a  night  or  two,  and  would  take  care  that 
it  was  returned  in  the  morning  in  good  condition. 
To  the  question  why  he  wanted  the  boat  at  night, 
he,  after  some  hesitation,  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  had  engaged  to  transport  the  furniture  of  some 
people  who  were  removing,  and  who  had  their 
own  reasons  for  not  doing  so  in  daylight,  implying 
that  they  were  taking  French  leave  of  their  cred- 
itors. *'  And  you  propose  to  lend  yourself  to  such 
a  transaction,"  said  the  merchant,  peremptorily 
refusing  the  loan  of  the  boat.  The  carpenter  in- 
terrupted him :  assured  him  he  had  only  jested  ; 
that  his  real  object  was  only  to  amuse  himself  in 
fishing  with  some  of  his  comrades ;  and  that  he 
had  only  not  stated  that  at  first,  as  the  merchant 
might  be  apprehensive  that  the  operation  would 
dirty  his  boat.  The  merchant  at  last  yielded  to 
the  continued  requests  of  the  carpenter,  and  agreed 
to  lend  him  the  boat,  but  upon  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  returned  to  its  place  in  the 
morning.  In  this  respect,  the  carpenter  kept  his 
word  ;  when  the  merchant  went  to  his  warehouse 
in  the  morning,  he  saw  the  carpenter  and  his  ap- 
prentice engaged  in  fastening  the  boat.  They 
went  away  without  observing  him.  It  struck  him, 
however,  as  singular,  that  they  appeared  to  have 
with  them  neither  nets  nor  fishing-tackle  of  any 
kind.  He  examined  the  boat,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  it  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  whereas,  if  used 
for  fishing,  it  would  probably  have  been  found 
half-filled  with  water,  and  dirty  enough.  In  this 
particular,  then,  the  carpenter  had  been  detected 
in  an  untruth.  The  boat  had  not  been  fastened  to 
its  usual  place  ;  the  merchant  jumped  into  it  for 
that  purpose,  and  from  a  crevice  in  the  side  he 
saw  something  protruding  ;  he  took  it  out ;  it  was 
a  couple  of  silver  forks  wrapped  in  paper.     Thas 
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the  carpenter's  first  version  of  the  story — as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  wanted  the  boat — was  the 
true  one  after  all.  He  had  been  assisting  some 
bankrupt  to  carry  off  his  effects.  Angry  at  hav- 
ing been  thus  deceived,  the  merchant  put  the  forks 
in  his  pocket,  and  set  out  forthwith  on  his  way  to 
Isaac's.  The  carpenter,  his  apprentice,  and  his 
housekeeper,  were  in  the  workshop.  He  pro- 
duced the  forks.  "  These,"  said  he,  "  are  what 
you  have  left  in  my  boat.  Did  you  use  these  to 
eat  your  fish  withi" 

The  three  were  visibly  embarrassed.  They 
cast  stolen  glances  upon  one  another ;  no  one  ven- 
tured to  speak.  The  housekeeper  first  recovered 
her  composure.  She  stammered  out — "  that  he 
must  not  think  ill  of  them  ;  that  her  master  had 
only  been  assisting  some  people,  who  were  leaving 
the  town  quietly,  to  remove  their  furniture  and 
effects."  As  the  transaction  was  unquestionably 
not  of  the  most  creditable  character,  this  might 
account  for  the  visible  embarrassment  they  be- 
trayed ;  when  he  demanded,  however,  the  names 
of  the  parties  whose  effects  they  had  been  remov- 
ing no  answer  was  forthcoming.  The  carpenter 
at  last  told  him  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose 
them  then,  but  that  he  should  learn  them  after- 
wards. All  three  pressingly  entreated  him  to  be 
silent  as  to  this  matter.  He  was  so  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  made  inquiry  quietly  as  to  who  had  left 
the  town,  though  without  success.  Shortly  after, 
his  journey  took  place,  and  the  transaction  had 
worn  out  of  mind,  till  recalled  to  his  recollection 
on  his  return,  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  robbery ;  and  forthwith  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  some  shameful  plot  to  implicate  the 
innocent,  and  to  shield  those  whom  he  believed  to 

be  the  true  criminals,  namely,  Isaac  Van  C , 

his  apprentice,  and  housekeeper,  the  leading  wit- 
nesses, in  fact,  against  the  unfortunate  dragoon. 

The  criminal  proceedings,  in  consequence  of 
these  disclosures,  took  a  completely  different  turn. 
The  merchant  was  a  witness  entirely  above  sus- 
picion. True,  there  was  here  only  the  testimony 
of  one  witness,  either  to  the  innocence  of  the  dra- 
goon, or  the  guilt  of  the  carpenter;  but  the  moral 
conviction  to  which  his  statement  gave  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  was  so  strong,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  issue  an  immediate  order  for  the  arrest 
of  the  carpenter  and  his  companions,  before  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  the  merchant's  disclosures. 
No  sooner  were  they  apprehended,  than  a  strict 
scrutiny  was  made  in  the  carpenter's  house. 

This  measure  was  attended  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles, 
the  whole  of  the  effects  which  had  been  abstracted 
from  Madame  Andrecht's,  were  found  in  the 
house.  The  examination  of  the  prisoners  pro- 
duced a  very  different  result  from  those  of  Nicholas 
and  his  comrades.  True,  they  denied  the  charges, 
but  they  did  so  with  palpable  confusion,  and  their 
statements  abounded  in  the  grossest  contradictions 
of  each  other  and  even  of  themselves.  They 
came  to  recriminations  and   mutual   accusations ; 


and,  being  threatened  with  the  torture,  they  at 
last  offered  to  make  a  full  confession.  The  sub- 
stance of  their  admissions  was  as  follows  : — 

Isaac  Van  C ,  his  apprentice,  and  his  house- 
keeper, were  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  robbery 
at  Madame  iindrecht's.  Who  had  first  suggested 
to  them  the  design,  does  not  appear  from  the  evi- 
dence. But  with  the  old  lady's  house  and  its  ar- 
rangements they  were  as  fully  acquainted  as  the 
dragoon.  The  apprentice,  when  formerly  in  the 
service  of  another  master,  had  wrought  in  it,  and 
knew  every  corner  of  it  thoroughly.  They  had 
borrowed  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ac- 
cess across  the  canal  into  the  garden,  and  used  it 
for  carrying  off  the  stolen  property,  as  already 
mentioned.  On  the  morning  when  the  robbery 
became  public,  the  master  and  the  apprentice  had 
mingled  with  the  crowd  to  learn  what  reports 
were  in  circulation  on  the  subject.  Among  other 
things,  the  apprentice  had  heard  that  the  wool- 
spinner's  wife  had  unhesitatingly  expressed  her 
suspicions  against  the  Blue  Dragoon.  Of  this  he 
informed  his  comrades,  and  they,  delighted  at 
finding  so  convenient  a  scapegoat  for  averting  dan- 
ger from  themselves,  forthwith  formed  the  infer- 
nal design  of  directing,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  suspicions  of  justice  against  the  inn- 
keeper. 

The  apprentice  entered  the  drinking-room  of  the 
innkeeper,  and  called  for  some  schnaps,  at  the 
same  time  asking  for  a  coal  to  light  his  pipe. 
While  the  innkeeper  went  out  to  fetch  the  coal, 
the  apprentice  took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  the 
widow's  memorandum-book,  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  pocket,  betwixt  the  drawers.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  consequences  followed  as  the  cul- 
prits had  foreseen  ;  the  house  was  searched,  the 
book  found,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  dra- 
goon's guilt  established. 

If  these  confessions  were  to  be  trusted,  the  dra- 
goon and  his  family  seemed  exculpated  from  any 
actual  participation  in  the  robbery.  Still,  there 
were  circumstances  which  these  confessions  did 
not  clear  up ;  some  grave  points  of  doubt  re- 
mained unexplained.  That  the  carpenter  had  him- 
self pledged  the  silver  plate  with  the  wood-mer- 
chant, without  having  received  it  from  Nicholas, 
was  now  likely  enough ;  he  had  accused  him, 
probably,  only  to  screen  himself.  But  how  came 
Nicholas'  handkerchief  to  be  found  by  the  side 
of  the  hedge?  How  came  the  excise  receipt, 
which  belonged  to  him,  to  be  used  as  a  match  by 
the  thieves  1  The  carpenter  and  his  comrades  de- 
clared that  as  to  these  facts  they  knew  nothing ; 
and  as  they  had  now  no  inducement  to  conceal  the 
truth,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their 
statement  might,  in  these  particulars,  be  depended 
upon. 

The  suspicion  again  arose  that  other  accom- 
plices must  be  concerned  in  the  affair ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  letter  from  the  corporal  who  had  de- 
serted, became  an  nv  the  subject  of  attention. 
If  not  written  by  himself,  it  might  have  been 
written  by  another  at  his  suggestion,  and  in  ono 
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way  or  other  it  might  have  a  connection  with  the 
mysterious  subject  of  the  robbery. 

In  fact,  while  the  proceedings  against  the  car- 
penter and  his  associates  were  in  progress,  an 
incident  had  occurred,  which  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  curiosity  and  attention  with  regard  to  this 
letter.  The  schoolmaster  of  a  village  about  a  league 
from  the  town  presented  himself  before  the  authori- 
ties, exhibited  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  nothing 
appeared  but  the  name  Joseph  Christian  Rubier, 
and  inquired  whether,  shortly  before,  a  letter  in 
this  handwriting,  and  subscribed  with  this  name, 
had  not  been  transmitted  to  the  court?  On  com- 
paring the  handwriting  of  the  letter  with  the  paper 
exhibited  by  the  schoolmaster,  it  was  unquestion- 
able that  both  were  the  production  of  the  same 
hand. 

The  statement  of  the  schoolmaster  was  this, — 

In  the  village  where  he  resided,  there  was  a 
deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  named  Henry  Hechting, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  parish  to  the  school- 
master for  board  and  education.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  the  unfortunate  youth  the 
art  of  writing ;  so  perfectly,  indeed,  that  he  could 
communicate  with  any  one  by  means  of  a  slate 
and  slate-pencil  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him.  He  also  wrote  so  fair  a  hand,  that  he 
was  employed  by  many  persons,  and  even  some- 
times by  the  authorities,  to  transcribe  or  copy 
writings  for  them.  Some  time  before,  an  unknown 
person  had  appeared  in  the  village,  had  inquired 
after  the  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  in  the  school- 
master's absence,  and  had  taken  him  with  him  to 
the  alehouse  to  write  out  something  for  him. 
The  unknown  had  called  for  a  private  room,  or- 
dered a  bottle  of  wine,  and  by  means  of  the  slate, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  wanted  him  to 
malve  a  clean  copy  of  the  draft  of  a  letter  which 
he  produced.  Hechting  did  so  at  once  without 
suspicion.  Still,  the  contents  of  the  letter  appeared 
to  him  of  a  peculiar  and  questionable  kind,  and  the 
whole  demeanor  of  the  stranger  evinced  restless- 
ness and  anxiety.  When  he  came,  however,  to 
add  the  address  of  the  letter,  "  To  Herr  Van  der 

R ,  Burgomaster  of  M ,"  he  hesitated  to 

do  so,  and  yielded  only  to  the  pressing  entreaties 
of  the  stranger,  who  paid  him  a  gulden  for  his 
trouble,  requesting  him  to  preserve  strict  silence 
as  to  the  whole  affair. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  when  he  began 
to  reflect  on  the  matter,  felt  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  he  had  unconsciously  been  made  a 
party  to  some  illegal  transaction.  He  at  last  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  his  instructor,  who  at  once 
perceived  that  there  existed  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  incident  which  had  occurred  and  the 
criminal  procedure  in  the  noted  case  of  the  rob- 
bery. The  letter  of  the  corporal  had  already  got 
into  circulation  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
plainly  the  one  which  his  pupil  had  been  employed 
to  copy.  The  schoolmaster,  at  his  own  hand,  set 
on  foot  a  small  preliminary  inquiry.  He  hastened 
to  the  inkeeper  of  the  village  inn,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  recollect  the  stranger  who  some  days 


before  had  ordered  a  private  room  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time  shut  up 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  lad.  The  host  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  but  did  not  know  the  man. 
.His  wit^,  however,  recollected  that  she  had  seen 
him  talking  on  terms  of  cordial  familiarity  with 
the  corn-miller,  Overblink,  as  he  was  resting  at 
the  inn  with  his  carts.  The  schoolmaster  repaired 
on  the  spot  to  Overblink,  inquired  who  was  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  conversed  and  shaken 
hands  some  days  before  at  the  inn  ;  and  the  miller, 
without  much  hesitation,  answered,  that  he  remem- 
bered the  day,  the  circumstance,  and  the  man, 
very  well  ;  and  that  the  latter  was  his  old  ac- 
quaintance   the    baker,  H ,  from    the    town. 

The  schoolmaster  hastened  to  lay  these  particulars 
before  the  authorities. 

How,  then,  was  the  well-known  baker,  H , 

implicated  in  this  affair,  which  seemed  gradually 
to  be  expanding  itself  so  strangely  1  The  facts  as 
to  the  robbery  itself  seemed  exhausted  by  the  con- 
fessions of  the  carpenter  and  his  associates.  They 
alone  had  broken  into  the  house — they  alone  had 
carried  off  and  appropriated  the  stolen  articles. 
And  yet,  if  the  baker  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  matter,  what  could  be  his  motive  for 
mixing  himself  up  with  the  transaction,  and  writing 
letters,  as  if  to  avert  suspicion  from  those  who  had 
been  first  accused  ?  Was  his  motive  simply  com- 
passion 1  Was  he  aware  of  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  and  its  true  perpetrators'?  Did  he 
know  that  the  Blue  Dragoon  was  innocent?  But, 
if  so,  why  employ  this  mysterious  and  circuitous 
mode  of  assisting  him  ?  Why  resort  to  this  anx- 
ious precaution  of  employing  a  deaf  and  dumb  lad 
as  his  amanuensis  ?  Why  such  signs  of  restless- 
ness and  apprehension — such  anxious  injunctions 
of  silence?  Plainly  the  baker  was  not  entirely 
innocent  :  this  was  the  conviction  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  judges  ;  for  it  was  now  recollected  that  this 
baker  was  the  same  person  who,  on  the  morning 
when  the  robbery  was  detected,  had  contrived  to 
make  his  way  into  the  house  along  with  the  officers 
of  justice.  It  was  he  who  had  lifted  from  the 
ground  the  match  containing  the  half-burnt  receipt, 
and  handed  it  to  the  officers  present.  His  excessive 
zeal  had  even  attracted  attention  before.  Had  he, 
then,  broken  into  the  house  independently  of  the 
carpenter?  Had  he,  too,  committed  a  robbery — 
and  was  he  agitated  by  the  fear  of  its  detection  ? 
But  all  the  stolen  articles  had  been  recovered,  and 
all  of  them  had  been  found  with  the  carpenter. 
The  mystery,  for  the  moment,  seemed  only  in- 
creased ;  but  it  was  about  to  be  cleared  up  in  a 
way  wonderful  enough,  but  entirely  satisfactory. 

While   the  schoolmaster  and  the  miller  Over- 
blink  were   detained  at  the  council-chamber,  the 

baker  H was   taken   into   custody.     A  long 

and  circumstantial  confession  was  the  result,  to 
the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  immediately  ad- 
vert. From  his  disclosures,  a  warrant  was  also 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  woolspinner, 

Leendert  Van  N and   his  wife — the  same 

who  had  at  first  circulated  the  reports  and  suspi- 
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cions  against  the  drag-oon  ;  an3  wlio  had  after- 
wards given  such  plausible,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
such  frank  and  sincere  information  against  him 
before  the  court.  Both  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  making  off;  but  the  pursuit  of  justice  was  suc- 
cessful— before  evening  they  were  brought  back 
and  committed  to  prison. 

The  criminal  procedure  now  proceeded  rapidly 
to  a  close,  but  it  related  to  a  quite  different  matter 
from  the  robbery.  This  third  association  of  cul- 
prits, it  appeared,  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  car- 
penter and  his  comrades  as  these  had  with  the 
dragoon  and  his  inmates.  But  for  the  house- 
breaking, in  which  the  persons  last  arrested  had 
no  share,  the  real  crime  in  which  they  were  con- 
cerned would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  have 
seen  the  light. 

The  following  disclosures  were  the  result  of  the 
confessions  of  the  guilty,  and  of  the  other  witnesses 
who  were  examined. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  June,  there  were 
assembled  in  the   low  and  dirty  chamber  of  the 

wool-spinner,  Leendert  Van  N ,  a  party  of 

card-players.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
this  quarter  of  the  town  was  in  a  great  measure 
inhabited  by  the  disreputable  portion  of  the  public 
— only  a  few  houses,  like  those  of  Madame  An- 
drecht,  being  occupied  by  the  better  classes.  The 
gamblers  were  the  Corporal  Ruhler,  of  the  com- 
pany of  Le  Lery,  then  lying  in  garrison  in  the 

place,  the   master   baker   H ,   and   the   host 

himself,  Leendert  Van  N .     The  party  were 

old  acquaintances  ;  they  hated  and  despised  each 
other,  hu\  a  community  of  interests  and  pursuits 
drew  them  together. 

The  baker  and  corporal  had  been  long  acquaint- 
ed ;  the  former  baked  the  bread  for  the  garrison 
company,  the  latter  had  the  charge  of  receiving  it 
from  him.  The  corporal  had  soon  detected  vari- 
ous frauds  committed  by  the  baker,  and  gave  the 
baker  the  choice  of  denouncing  them  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  sharing  with  him  the  profits  of 
the  fraud.  The  baker  naturally  chose  the  latter, 
but  hated  the  corporal  as  much  as  he  feared  him  ; 
while  the  latter  made  him  continually  feel  how 
completely  he  considered  him  in  his  power. 
•  A  still  deadlier  enmity  "existed  between  the  cor- 
poral and  the  wool-spinner  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  had  formerly  supplied  the  garrison  with  gai- 
ters and  other  articles  of  clothing,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  corporal  had  been  the 
means  of  depriving  him  of  this  commission,  by 
which  he  had  suffered  materially.  But  the  corpo- 
ral had  still  a  good  deal  in  his  power  ;  he  might 
be  the  means  of  procuring  other  orders,  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppress  any  appear- 
ance of  irritation,  and  even  to  appear  to  court  his 
favor. 

Such  an  association  as  that  which  subsisted 
among  these  comrades,  where  each  hates  and  sus- 
pects the  other,  and  nothing  but  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon interest  unites  them,  can  never  be  of  long 
duration.  The  moment  is  sure  to  arrive  when  the 
spark  falls  upon  the  mine  which  has  been  so  long 


prepared,  and  the  explosion  takes  place,  the  more 
fearful  the  longer  it  has  been  delayed. 

These  worthy  associates  were  playing  cards  on 
the  evening  above  mentioned  :  they  quarrelled  ;  and 
the  quarrel  became  more  and  more  embittered. 
The  long-suppressed  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
baker  and  the  wool-spinner  burst  forth.  The  cor- 
poral retorted  in  terms  equally  offensive ;  he  ap- 
plied to  them  the  epithets  which  they  deserved. 
From  words  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  deadly 
weapons  were  laid  hold  of  on  both  sides.  But 
two  male  foes  and  a  female  fury,  arrayed  on  one 
side,  were  too  much  even  for  a  soldier.  The  cor- 
poral, seized  and  pinioned  from  behind  by  the 
woman,  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  wool-spinner. 
As  yet  the  baker  had  rather  hounded  on  the  oth- 
ers than  actually  interfered  in  the  scuffle ;  but 
when  the  corporal,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and 
his  head  bleeding  from  a  blow  on  the  corner  of 
the  table,  which  he  had  received  in  falling,  began 
to  utter  loud  curses  against  them,  and  to  threaten 
them  all  with  public  exposure — particularly  that 
deceitful  scoundrel  the  baker-^the  latter,  prompted 
either  by  fear  or  hatred,  whispered  to  the  wool- 
spinner  and  his  wife  that  now  was  the  time  to 
make  an  end  of  him  at  once  ;  and  that  if  they  did 
not,  they  were  ruined. 

The  deadly  counsel  was  adopted :  they  fell 
upon  the  corporal ;  with  a  few  blows  life  was  ex- 
tinct ;  the  corpse,  swimming  in  blood,  lay  at  their 
feet.  The  deed  was  irrevocable  ;  all  three  had 
shared  in  it ;  all  were  alike  guilty,  and  had  the 
same  reason  to  tremble  at  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
With  the  body  still  warm  at  their  feet,  they  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  mutual  engagement  to  be  true 
to  each  other ;  to  preserve  inviolable  secrecy  as  to 
the  crime ;  and  to  extinguish,  so  far  as  in  them 
lay,  every  trace  of  its  commission. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder,  they  had  devised 
no  plan  for  washing  out  the  blood,  and  removing 
the  body,  which  of  course  required  to  be  disposed 
of,  so  that  the  disappearance  of  Ruhler  might 
cause  no  suspicion.  The  terrors  of  conscience, 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  their 
crime,  had  too  completely  occupied  their  minds  for 
the  moment.  The  next  morning,  however,  they 
met  again  at  the  wool-spinner's  house  to  arrange 
their  plans.  Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
street — it  was  the  commotion  caused  by  the  news 
of  the  discovery  of  the  robbery  at  Madame  An- 
drecht's.  The  culprits  stood  pale  and  confounded. 
What  was  more  probable  than  that  an  immediate 
search  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  or  of  the  stolen 
articles,  would  take  place  into  every  house  of  this 
suspected  and  disreputable  quarter.  The  wool- 
spinner's  house  was  next  to  that  which  had  been 
robbed  ;  the  flooring  was  at  that  moment  wet  with 
blood  ;  the  body  of  the  murdered  corporal  lay  in 
the  cellar.  Immediate  measures  must  be  resorted 
to,  to  stop  the  apprehended  search,  till  time  could 
be  found  for  removing  the  body. 

The  object,  then,  was  to  give  to  the  authorities 
such  hints  as  should  induce  them  to  pass  over  the 
houses  of  the  baker  and  the  wool-spinner.     The 
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wool-spinner's  wife  had  the  merit  of  devising  the 
infernal  project  which  occurred  to  them.  The 
Blue  Dragoon  was  to  be  the  victim.  A  robbery 
had  taken  place.  Why  might  he  not  have  been 
the  criminal  1  He  had  often  scaled  the  hedge — 
had  often  entered  the  house  at  night  during  his 
courtship.  But  then  a  corroborating  circumstance 
might  be  required  to  ground  the  suspicion.  It 
was  supplied  by  the  possession  of  a  handkerchief 
which  he  had  accidentally  dropt  in  her  house, 
and  which  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
store to  him.  It  might  be  placed  in  any  spot 
they  thought  fit,  and  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of 
suspicion  were  clear. 

The  invention  of  the  baker  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  woolspinner's  wife.  One  token  was  not 
enough  ;  a  second  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
dragoon  in  Madame  Andrecht's  house  must  be  de- 
vised. The  baker  had,  one  day,  been  concluding 
a  bargain  with  a  peasant  before  the  house  of  the 
dragoon.  He  required  a  bit  of  paper  to  make 
some  calculation,  and  asked  the  host  for  some, 
who  handed  him  an  old  excise  permit,  telling  him 
to  make  his  calculations  on  the  back.  This  scrap 
of  paper  the  baker  still  had  in  his  pocket-book. 
This  would  undoubtedly  compromise  the  dragoon. 
But  then  it  bore  the  name  and  handwriting  of  the 
baker  on  the  back.  This  portion  of  it  was  accord- 
ingly burnt ;  the  date  and  the  signature  of  the 
excise  officer  were  enough  for  the  diabolical  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  effect.  It  was  rolled  up 
into  a  match,  and  deposited  by  the  baker  (who,  as 
already  said,  had  contrived  to  make  his  way  along 
with  the  police  into  the  house)  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  pretended  to  find  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
authorities. 

The  machinations  of  these  wretches  were  un- 
consciously assisted  by  those  of  the  carpenter  and 
his  confederates.  The  suspicion  which  the  hand- 
kerchief and  the  match  had  originated,  the  finding 
of  the  pocket-book  within  the  house  of  the  dragoon 
appeared  to  confirm  and  complete — an  accidental 
concurrence  of  two  independent  plots,  both  resorted 
to  from  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  and  hav- 
ing in  view  the  same  infernal  object. 

But  this  object,  so  far  as  concerned  the  baker 
and  the  woolspinner,  had  been  too  effectually  at- 
tained. They  had  wished  to  excite  suspicion 
against  Nicholas,  only  with  the  view  of  gaining 
time  to  remove  the  corpse,  and  efface  the  traces 
of  the  murder.  This  had  been  effected — their  in- 
trigue had  served  its  purpose  ;  and  they  could  not 


but  feel  some  remorse  at  the  idea  that  an  innocent 
person  should  be  thereby  brought  to  ruin.  The 
strange  intervention  of  chance— the  finding  of  the 
pocket-book,  the  accusation  by  the  carpenter,  filled 
them  with  a  secret  terror ;  they  trembled  :  their 
consciences  again  awoke.  The  thought  of  the 
torture,  which  awaited  the  unfortunate  innkeeper, 
struck  them  with  horror.  It  was  not  the  ordinary 
fear  of  guilty  men,  afraid  of  the  disclosures  of  an 
accomplice — for  the  dragoon  knew  nothing,  he 
could  say  nothing  to  compromise  them — it  was  a 
feeUng  implanted  by  a  Divine  power,  which,  seemed 
irresistibly  to  impel  them  to  use  their  endeavors  to 
avert  his  fate. 

They  met,  they  consulted  as  to  their  plans.  A 
scheme  occurred  to  them  which  promised  to  serve 
a  double  purpose — by  which  delay  might  be  ob- 
tained for  Nicholas,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
might  be  made  the  means  of  permanently  ensuring 
their  own  safety.  To  resuscitate  the  murdered 
Corporal  Ruhler  in  another  quarter,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  guilt  of  the  robbery,  might  serve 
both  ends.  It  gave  a  chance  of  escape  to  Nicho- 
las ;  it  accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
corporal.  Hence  the  letter  which  represented  him 
as  alive,  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  robbery,  and  as 
a  deserter  flying  to  another  country  ;  which  they 
thought  would  very  naturally  put  a  stop  to  all  fur- 
ther inquiry  after  him. 

But  their  plan  was  too  finely  spun,  and  the  very 
precautions  to  which  they  had  resorted,  led,  as 
sometimes  happens,  to  discovery.  If  they  had 
been  satisfied  to  allow  the  proposed  letter  to  be 
copied  out  by  the  woolspinner's  wife,  as  she 
offered,  to  be  taken  by  her  to  Rotterdam,  and  put 
into  the  post,  suspicion  could  hardly  have  been 
awakened  against  them  :  the  handwriting  of  the 
woman,  who  had  seldom  occasion  to  use  the  pen, 
would  have  been  unknown  to  the  burgomaster  or 
the  court.  The  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  to  whom 
they  resorted  as  their  copyist,  betrayed  them ; 
step  by  step  they  weje  traced  out — and,  between 
fear  and  hope,  a  full  confession  was  at  last  ex- 
torted from  them. 

Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the 
parties  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  house- 
breaking as  well  as  in  the  murder,  and  carried  into 
effect  against  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  woolspinner's  wife,  who  died  during  her  im- 
prisonment. The  woolspinner  alone  exhibited  any 
signs  of  penitence. 


SONNET. 
TO    L .       CHRISTMAS. 

The  earth  is  silent,  and  the  winter  air 
Sullen  with  snows  and  storms  ;  the  chill  nisfht  wind 
Withers  with  scoff" and  scorn  whate'er  beliind 
Lags  of  the  faded  year  in  woodland  bare. 
Of  all  the  glorious  company  that  there 
Of  flowers  once  flaunted,  none  now  shine  for  thee  : 
Midway  they  left  thee,  for  so  friends  will  flee 
When  friends  most  need  them.     Must  man,  then, 
despair  1 


No !  for  I  see  through  God's  uncurtained  sky 
Openings  of  worlds  which  have  no  winter,  night, 
Sorrow,  nor  chang*^ '    I  hear  the  angels  cry, 
Like  brothers,  unto  weary  men  of  woe — 
And  weary  men,  where'er  they  are,  reply — 
"  A  child  is  born  !  to  change  all  dark  to  light, 
To  heal  the  wounded,  raise  the  weak  who  fall ! 
Glor]/  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  even  here  hdow  !  " 

M.  s.  J. 
—  Chambers^  Journal. 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 


1.  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst,  etc.      Mitgetheilt.  von 

JusTiNus  Kerner.     3te  Auflage.     Stuttgart 
und  Tubingen,  1838. 

2.  Arcanes  de  la  Vie  Future  devoiUs,  etc.     Par  M. 

Alph.  Cahagnet.     Paris,  1848. 

3.  The  Night   Side  of  Nature.     By   Catherine 

Crowe.     In  2  volumes.     London,  1848. 

In  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  mankind, 
when  alike  unguided  and  untrammelled  by  a 
definite  method  of  investigation,  has  exhibited  the 
tendency  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  unembodied 
spirits  in  general,  and  in  that  of  disembodied  hu- 
man ones  in  particular.  Nor  has  this  belief  or 
half-belief  always  been  dissociated  from  the  sup- 
position that  such  spirits  occasionally  visit  or 
revisit  the  earth,  making  themselves  sensible  to 
people  yet  in  the  flesh.  It  is  upon  the  records  of 
such  apparitions,  indeed,  that  it  rests  its  claims  as 
a  part  of  the  popular  creed  of  the  world.  It  ap- 
pears that,  according  to  the  curious  works  now 
under  review,  both  ghosts  and  ghost-seers  are  as 
plentiful  and  incontrovertible  as  ever.  We  are 
told  that  the  force  of  public  opinion,  fashioned  by 
the  positive  or  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  ignorant 
present  time,  renders  some  of  the  seers  and  be- 
lievers in  ghosts  afraid,  and  others  of  them  ashamed 
to  confess  their  experiences  and  convictions  ;  but 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  both  these  sorts  of 
spiritualists  in  the  society,  of  every  grade  and 
kind,  of  the  miserable  and  sense-beclouded  age  in 
which  we  live  !  Moreover  not  only  did  Plato, 
Pliny,  Henry  More,  Donne,  Matthew  Hale,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Addison  and  a  host  of  other  worthies 
believe  in  such  appearances,  but  there  is  actually 
a  band  of  living  authors  on  the  subjedf,"  Among 
*'  the  Germans,"  Passavant  and  Eschenmayer  and 
Ennemoser,  to  say  nothing  of  Stilling  and  Kerner 
and  Schubert,  have  all  investigated  this  shadowy 
question  in  the  character  of  believers  ;  and  no  one, 
who  knows  anything  of  the  former  three  of  those 
men,  will  deny  the  great  ability  and  vast  erudition 
they  bring  to  the  discussion  of  their  theories, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  weak-eyed  mysticism 
of  Schubert,  Kerner  and  Jung-Stilling.  Such  is 
a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important  fact  of  the 
existence  of  ghost-seers  and  ghost-believers,  im- 
plying that  of  ghosts  to  see  and  believe  in.  Let 
us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the 
subject. 

There  have  always  been  Sadducees  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  Jewry.  There  have  every- 
where existed  empirics,  or  men  for  experience, 
and  not  only  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece.  It 
is  these  men  who  have  ever  been  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  the  poor  ghost.  True  to  the  sensuous 
instinct,  which  shapes  their  purely  phenomenal 
science,  they  have  impetuously  rejected  the  con- 
ception of  unincorporated  finite  spirits,  as  at  once 
nonentities  and  impossibilities.  Admitting  only 
phenomena,  as  observed  by  the  healthy  sensation 
and  the  healthy  consciousness  of  the  race ;  admit- 
ting only  such  phenomena,  together  with  generali- 
zations drawn  from    such   phenomena,  into  their 


schemes  of  the  universe,  the  appearance  of  incor- 
poreal spirits  to  the  sensibility  of  the  human  ner- 
vous system  has  infallibly  and  necessarily  been  ex- 
cluded from  their  systems.  This  merely  scientific 
generation  of  thinkers  ignores  the  very  evidence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  corrupted  and 
useless  ;  ghost-seeing  being  nothing  but  a  disease, 
ghost-seers  are  incapable  of  stating  their  own  case 
in  a  trustworthy  manner.  There  is  so  much  of 
truth  in  this  way  of  thinking,  that  we  find  the  in- 
genuous authoress  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature 
confessing  that,  after  all  that  has  been  experi- 
enced and  written  about  ghosts  and  ghost-seeing, 
there  is  nothing  like  scientific  evidence  of  the  facts 
yet  forthcoming.  Full  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  apparitions  though  she  is,  she  candidly 
allow's  that,  so  far  as  a  scientific  or  empirical 
judgment  is  concerned,  the  whole  subject  still  re- 
mains "  in  the  region  of  opinion."  Now  the 
Sadducaic  spirit  gained  the  decided  and  all  but 
supreme  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Europe  in 
the  course  of  the  lest  century.  Even  those  faith-, 
ful  souls  who  continued  to  hold  by  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  still  more  those  who  only 
thought  they  did  or  pretended  to  do  so,  acquired 
the  habit  of  calling  everything  to  the  bar  of  con- 
crete experience.  Rationalism  became  the  spirit ' 
of  all  criticism.  Positivism  was  the  exclusive 
methodology  of  the  age.  Wonders  ceased,  for 
everything  was  to  be  explained  on  natural  princi- 
ples. Miracles,  witchcrafts,  philosopher's  stones, 
elixirs  of  life,  powders  of  attraction,  oracles  and 
ghosts  had  been  only  dreams  of  the  black  night, 
or  mirages  of  the  grey  morning ;  and  they  were 
now  banished  forever  from  the  horizon  of  life  by 
the  ascending  sun  of  civilization.  This  bringing 
down  of  every  asserted  thing  to  the  measure  of 
the  sensuous  experience  of  the  age  was  easily  put 
in  execution  upon  ghostly  apparitions.  They 
were  spectral  illusions,  they  were  coincidences, 
they  were  peculiar  dreams,  they  were  this,  and 
they  were  that.  One  thing  was  certain,  at  least, 
they  were  not  ghosts.  In  fine,  it  became  a  mark 
of  vulgarity  to  suppose  for  a  moment  they  could 
be  spirits.  Accordingly  it  is  true  that,  to  the 
present  hour,  very  few  people  can  find  courage 
enough  even  to  raise  the  question  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  change  has  begun 
to  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  positive, 
experiential  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  been  questioned.  Both  its  methodology  and 
its  results  have  been  being  weighed  in  the  balance 
and,  in  the  sincere  judgment  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  new  time,  found  miserably  wanting.  Accord- 
ingly all  the  pristine  beliefs  and  objects  of  inquiry, 
which  it  had  rejected  with  disdain,  are  now  come 
in  for  reexamination.  All  its  negative  judgments 
are  to  be  revised,  ghost-seeing  among  the  rest. 
Thoughtful  men  are  no  longer  content  w  ith  denial ; 
they  begin  to  see  that  the  limited  experiences  of 
an  individual,  or  of  an  individual  age,  constitute  no 
criterion  for  those  of  another  individual,  or  another 
age.  The  best  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  becoming  sceptics,  in  the  sense  of  being  con- 
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siderers  not  deniers.  The  whole  of  society  is  as 
usual  sharing  the  movement.  There  is  a  danger 
of  the  immetliodical  mind,  indeed,  swinging  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  unreflective  credulity.  Rash 
and  incapable  writers  are  showing  the  example  of 
unlearning  the  lesson  of  the  positive  school  or 
epoch,  and  going  right  back  into  the  younger  age, 
the  more  elementary  school  that  preceded  it.  It 
is  clear  that  the  reconsideration  of  the  ghost  ques- 
tion is  not  now  to  be  settled  exactly  as  our  grand- 
fathers did  it,  and  the  views  of  our  fathers  to  be 
left  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  if  they,  for- 
sooth, had  lived  in  vain.  That  were  nothing  less 
than  a  kind  of  dotage  or  second  childhood  of  the 
human  mind ;  a  second  childhood  wanting  the 
beauty,  innocence  and  boundless  promise  of  the 
first.  Nobody  that  understands  the  government 
of  God,  or  perceives  the  ongrowing  evolution  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
positive  science  must  be  at  least  one  of  our  guides 
in  the  renewed  investigation  of  all  this  difficult  and 
mysterious  class  of  sui)jects.  Not  a  step  must  be 
taken  without  it.  It  is  because  we  lament  to  see 
this  great  principle  wholly  misunderstood  among 
the  mesmerists,  oneirologists  and  pneumatologists 
of  Germany,  France,  America,  and  Great  Britain, 
that  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  ghosts  and  ghost-seers. 
It  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clue  to  the 
method  in  which  alone  all  such  researches  must 
be  carried  on,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  satisfactory 
results  ;  and  it  may  also  forewarn  and  forearm  his 
mind  against  the  rambling  and  unprincipled  specu- 
lations of  scientific  fanatics. 

Since,  then,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  inexorably  con- 
ducted on  the  inductive  principle,  let  us  begin  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Here  it  is  once  for  all  to 
be  premised  that  the  accurate  and  sufficient  obser- 
vation of  the  constituent  facts  of  the  universe  is  a 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  an  all-important  department 
of  science.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  art  of  simple  observation.  That 
art  consists  not  only  in  the  ability  to  perceive  the 
phenomena  of  nature  through  uncolored  eyes,  but 
also  of  the  talent  to  describe  them  in  unobstructed 
and  transparent  words.  To  observe  properly  in 
the  very  simplest  of  the  physical  sciences  requires 
a  lonii  and  severe  training.  No  one  knows  this 
so  feelinoly  as  the  great  discoverer.  Faraday 
once  said  that  he  always  doubts  his  own  observa- 
tions. Milscherlich,  on  one  occasion,  remarked  to 
a. man  of  science  of  our  acquaintance  that  it  takes 
fourteen  years  to  discover  and  establish  a  single 
new  fact  in  chemistry.  An  enth.isiastic  student 
one  day  betook  himself  to  Baron  Cnvfer  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  new  organ,  we  think  it  was  a 
muscle,  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered in  the  body  of  some  living  creature  or 
other ;  but  the  experienced  and  sagacious  natural- 
ist kindly  bade  the  young  man  return  to  him  with 
the  same  discovery  in  six  months.  The  baron 
would  not  even  listen  to  the  student's  demonstra- 
tion, nor  examine  his  dissection,  till  the  eaofer  and 
vouthful  discoverer  had  hung  over  the  object  of 
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inquiry  for  half-a-year ;  and  yet  that  object  was  a 
mere  thing  of  the  senses  !  In  a  word,  the  records 
of  physical  science  are  full  of  instances  in  which 
genuine  researchers,  men  formed  by  nature  and 
trained  by  toil  for  the  life  of  observation,  have  mis- 
stated the  least  complicated  phenomena.  Nor 
would  the  intelligent  public  not  be  amused,  as  well 
as  astonished,  if  they  only  knew  how  very  few  of 
the  noisy  host  of  professing  men  of  science,  in 
even  this  matter-of-fact  country,  ever  discover  a 
single  new  fact ;  ever  describe  with  irreversible 
fidelity  a  new  phenomenon  of  any  significance  ; 
ever  add  one  true  word  to  the  written  science  of 
the  world. 

If,  however,  it  be  one  of  the  hardest  of  problems 
to  make  observations  with  unbiassed  simplicity, 
and  useful  accuracy  on  inorganic  nature,  the  diffi- 
culty is  greatly  enhanced  when  there  are  super- 
added the  phenomena  of  vitality  to  those  of  chemi- 
cal affininity,  mechanical  cohesion  and  celestial 
gravitation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  science  of  physi- 
ology. Mechanics  is  the  science  which  was  first 
brought  to  something  like  perfection ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious,  for  the  phenomena  with  which 
it  is  conversant  are  not  only  the  nearest  to  the 
senses  of  the  observer,  but  they  are  the  least  com- 
plicated ones  in  creation.  Then  followed  astronomy 
in  the  process  of  time  ;  and  then  chemistry,  the 
phenomena  of  which  are  still  more  complicated 
than  those  of  the  science  of  stars ;  and  it  is  clear 
to  every  thoughtful  and  competent  mind  that 
physiology  is  now  awaiting  the  consummation  of 
chemistry.  When  the  vast  complexity  of  the 
science  of  physiology  is  considered  with  thought- 
fulness,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  chemistry 
is  still  so  far  from  perfection  that  the  chemist  can- 
not construct  a  particle  of  sugar,  or  any  other 
organic  substance,  although  he  knows  the  exact 
quantities  of  charcoal  and  water  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished  to 
find  that  M.  Comte,  the  amplest  yet  the  most 
severe  representative  of  positive  science  that  Eu- 
ropean influences  have  yet  produced,  speaks  of  the 
former  department  of  knowledge  as  hardly  yet 
within  the  bounds  of  positive  science.  He  char- 
acterizes it  as  just  emerging  into  that  sphere. 

But  there  is  a  science  more  intricate  still  than 
the  physiology  of  organization.  The  phenomena 
of  thouoht,  emotion  and  passion  fall  within  the 
reach  of  positive  observation  in  the  direct  propor- 
tion in  which  these  phenomena  are  connected  with 
the  nervous  system,  or  cerebro-spinal  axis,  of  those 
organisms  in  which  they  transpire.  Not  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  question  of  phrenology,  and  to 
unite  the  most  diverse  systems,  we  shall  for  the 
mean  time  call  this  possible  science  by  the  name 
of  physio-psychology.  Its  object  is,  or  shall  be 
to  investigate  psychological  or  spiritual  phenomena, 
in  so  far  as  such  phenomena  are  dependent  on  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord 
and  nervous  systems.  Something  has  already 
been  done  in  this  fifth  or  five-fold  science  already, 
something  in  the  way  of  facts  by  the  ^medical 
psychologists,  something  by  the  phrenologists,  and 
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something  in  the  way  of  formulae  by  the  meta- 
physicans ;  but  very  little  after  all.  Still  more 
than  mere  physiology,  it  is  a  science  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  most  inextricable  of  all  the  physical  de- 
partments ;  for  not  only  are  its  phenomena  com- 
plicated with  those  of  all  the  other  physical 
sciences — physiology,  chemistry,  astronomy  and 
mechanics  ;  but  it  also  stretches  towards,  and  lies 
in  the  light  of  another  world  than  that  of  atoms. 
To  make  accurate  and  profitable  observations  in 
this  sphere  of  inquiry  must  be  the  most  difficult  of 
all  earthly  tasks  of  the  sort.  If  the  observer  in 
chemistry  or  botany  requires  to  be  a  man  of  long 
experience,  great  patience,  precision  and  freedom, 
the  observer  in  this  high  domain  must  be  one  of 
extraordinary  extent  and  profundity  of  knowledge, 
entirely  liberated  from  the  dominion  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion,  calm,  clear  and  belonging  to  the 
present  day.  It  must  be  evident  that  this  last 
requisite  is  essential.  The  names  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Bacon  or  Newton  are  of  no  authority  in  this 
region,  for  it  actually  did  not  exist  to  the  scientific 
consciousness  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
In  fact,  every  past  observation  or  narrative  that 
may  seem  to  belong  to  this  science,  but  which 
cannot  be  repeated  to-day,  must  go  for  nothing. 
This  is  the  rule  in  all  the  other  sciences  ;  or  rather 
they  have  needed  no  rule  about  it,  but  the  heroes 
of  these  sciences  have  instinctively  begun  anew, 
as  soon  as  these  sciences  have  become  the  definite 
objects  of  conscious  methodical  inquiry.  Now,  it 
is  precisely  in  this  elevated  and  exceedingly  com- 
plicated province  of  investigation  that  the  question 
of  ghosts  and  ghost-seers  is  involved.  It  is  in 
this  shadowy  border-land  betwixt  physiology  prop- 
er and  pure  psychology  that  apparitions  wander, 
be  these  apparitions  what  they  may.  This  is  the 
sole  hannt  and  region  of  all  such  questionable 
shapes.  The  amount  of  acquaintance  with  all  the 
inferior  strata  of  science,  and  the  degree  of  skill 
in  the  disentangling  of  scientific  intricacies,  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable  for  anything  like  a 
successful  inquiry  in  these  perilous  shades  of  na- 
ture, must  be  equally  rare  and  extraordinary.  It 
was  quite  impossible  even  to  enter  this  field  of  re- 
search till  the  present  age,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  inferior  sciences,  as  they  may  be  denominated 
for  the  moment,  have  reached  something  like  a 
consummation.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  purpose  under 
discussion  ;  although  it  may  be  time  to  be  collect- 
ing instances,  and  classifying  them  for  ulterior 
methodization,  just  as  physiology  was  begun  long 
before  chemistry  approached  perfection.  The 
tenor  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  at  any  rate 
utterly  to  destroy  the  value  of  all  former  observa- 
tions, that  is  of  all  old  ghost-stories,  in  so  far  as 
anything  like  science  is  concerned.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author  of  the  third  of  those  works, 
which  have  suggested  these  remarks,  that  this 
principle  is  distinctly  recognized  in  it ;  and  that 
even  in  connection  with  the  contemporaneous  cases 
which  are  there  related.     Nor  was  this  confession 


unnecessary,  for  this  large  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  physio-psychological  wonders  is  not  a  whit 
better  than  its  predecessors  in  this  particular  re- 
spect. Its  merit  consists  in  the  vivid,  forcible, 
idioniatic  and  memorable  way  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten. It  contains  a  fund  of  lively  and  somewhat 
impressive  reading,  and  it  will  be  very  extensively 
read.  But  its  scientific  value  is  nothing.  It 
wants  dates,  names,  medical  observations,  circum- 
stances, analyses,  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
characters  of  the  seers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nar- 
rators, and  all  those  searching  details  which  are 
necessary  to  a  methodical  comparison  of  instances. 
There  is  not  a  single  point  of  solidity  for  the  man 
of  induction  to  plant  his  foot  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  first  step.  The  whole  fabric  sinks 
away  from  him  like  clouds. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that  books 
of  this  sort  are  totally  without  value  of  any  kind, 
although  they  are  possessed  of  no  utility  whatever 
in  relation  to  science.  They  may  conduce  to  make 
the  unscientific  but  profound  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  that  there  is  some  actual  ba- 
sis in  nature  for  such  things  as  they  record  ;  such 
things  as  presentiments,  warning-dreams,  wraith- 
seeing  and  ghost-seeing.  The  multitude  of  the 
cases  narrated,  their  constant  recurrence  in  all 
times  and  places,  their  extreme  similarity  in  all 
sorts  of  local  and  temporary  circumstances,  and 
the  fact  published  in  the  works  now  under  review 
that  enormities  of  the  kind  are  quite  as  rife  in  our 
own  days,  and  in  our  own  houses,  and  among  our 
own  friends,  as  ever  they  were,  combine  to  indi- 
cate the  great,  broad,  common  under-ground  of 
some  vast  and  complicated  order  of  neglected  and 
misunderstood  phenomena. 

Although  our  rigor  concerning  the  collecting  of 
facts  in  this  ambiguous  science  of  physio-psychol- 
ogy cannot  well  be  exceeded,  and  although  as  men 
of  science  we  cannot  relax  our  demands  an  iota  in 
that  respect,  we  are  willing,  with  the  help  of  faith 
and  fancy  as  well  as  charity,  to  suppose  that  every 
word  in  such  ghost-books  is  not  only  morally,  but 
also  scientifically  true  ;  we  shall  voluntarily  labor 
under  this  illusion,  until  we  shall  have  said  what- 
ever else  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
question  that  lies  beyond  the  so-called  facts.  The 
reader  will  observe,  upon  the  very  threshold  of 
this  second  department  of  the  subject,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  all  these  seemings  or  phenomena  does 
by  no  means  imply  the  theory  either  of  spectral  il- 
lusions or  of  ghosts.  The  conception  of  spectral 
illusions  on  one  hand,  and  that  of  ghosts  on  the 
other,  are  (devices  of  the  human  mind,  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  appearances  in 
question.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  read 
such  books  as  the  Invisible  World  Displayed,  arc 
no  doubt  accustomed  to  think  that,  if  the  truth  of 
the  stories  be  established,  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  to  doubt  the  visitation  of  spirits.  They  leap 
at  once  from  the  wonder  to  the  ghost,  not  observ- 
ing that  the  ghost  is  only  one  way  among  many 
possible  ones  of  explaining  the  wonder.  The 
medical  mind  of  this  age,  again,  being  acquainted 
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with  the  fact  of  sensuous  illusions  in  deliriums  and 
other  cerebral  disorders,  refers  it  as  instinctively 
and  as  instantaneously  to  the  illusion  of  the  senses. 
The  ghost  of  the  vulgar  and  the  spectre  of  the 
medical  theorist  are  equally  hypothetical.  Nei- 
ther of  them  is  in  the  phenomena  ;  they  are  both 
inventions  of  the  mind  perplexed  by  extraordinary 
appearances;  they  are  rival  hypotheses  of  the 
same  fact.  Two  night  wanderers  see  a  high  and 
glimmering  light  in  the  distance ;  one  of  them 
thinks  it  is  on  the  top  of  a  tower  at  sea,  the  other 
that  it  is  upon  the  summit  of  an  inland  hill ;  the 
tower  and  the  hill  are  the  things  they  severally 
put  under  the  flame  in  order  to  hold  it  up  ;  by 
his  separate  supposition  the  mind  of  each  under- 
stands the  remote  appearance,  and  he  may  guide 
himself  accordingly.  Both  of  them,  however, 
may  be  wrong.  It  may  be  neither  a  lighthouse 
nor  a  beacon-fire  ;  it  may  be  one  of  many  other 
things.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  unusual 
appearances  at  present  under  supposititious  discus- 
sion. They  may  be  neither  popular  ghosts  nor 
medical  spectres.  In  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  ques- 
tion both  of  these  opinions  somewhat  closely  ;  it 
will  at  least  amuse  the  spirits,  and  exercise  the 
speculative  intellect  of  our  patient  readers.  In 
deference  to  the  science  of  the  day,  and  courteous- 
ly presuming  that  they  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
near  the  truth,  the  medical  spectres  fall  to  be  ex- 
amined first. 

In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  eye,  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  brain,  the  phenomenon  of  sight  may 
be  represented  in  parts.  There  is  first  the  visible 
object,  say  a  tree,  sending  green  and  other  rays 
of  light  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea  or  first  glass 
of  the  eyeball  ;  there  is  then  that  light  so  refracted 
within  the  eye,  by  its  glasses,  humors  and  lenses, 
as  to  form  an  image  of  the  tree  upon  the  retina, 
precisely  like  that  which  is  caught  upon  the  white 
table  of  a  camera  obscura  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
this  image  is  invariably  followed  by  the  perception 
of  a  tree.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that 
we  do  not  see  the  image  ;  we  do  not  suspect  its 
existence  till  science  discovers  it ;  and  even  after 
it  is  found  out  by  anatomists  and  opticians,  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  endeavor  to  descry  its  tiny  form.  It 
is  the  tall  pine,  or  the  enormous  oak  alone  that 
we  behold.  It  can  only  be  stated  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  that  such  a  picture  in  miniature  of  a  great 
tree  upon  the  sound  retina  of  an  eye  is  the  cause 
of  the  perception  of  the  tree  by  the  creature  that 
owns  the  eye.  To  borrow  from  Hartley,  and  ac- 
cept a  hint  from  all  the  physical  sciences  of  which 
anything  is  known,  the  process  by  which  this  stu- 
pendous result  is  effected,  may  meanvvhije  be 
formulated  as  a  vibratory  movement  instituted 
among  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nerve  and  brain  by 
the  image  on  the  retina,  propagated  from  without 
inwards.  This  is  not  an  explanation.  It  is  not 
meant  even  as  a  hypothesis.  It  is  employed  sole- 
ly as  a  formula,  as  a  symbol,  as  x,  y  or  z  is  used 
in  algebra.  All  that  is  positive  in  it  is  contained 
in  the  words  propagated  from   icithout  inwards ; 


that  phrase  resembles  the  little  figure  two  or  three 
in  x''  or  y^ ;  and  no  one  can  object  to  it,  for  cer- 
tainly, be  the  image's  influence  on  the  retina  what 
it  may,  it  is  at  least  shed  inwards. 

Nor  will  this  be  thought  a  useless  common- 
place, when  it  is  remembered  that  memory  can 
reproduce  the  perception  of  the  tree  as  well 
as  light  ;  memory  whether  voluntary  or  associa- 
tive. The  eye  shut,  one  can  see  the  tree  a  sec- 
ond time.  That  second  sight  of  anything  for- 
merly seen  with  the  help  of  light  is,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, so  vivid  and  lifelike  as  to  puzzle  the 
will.  In  the  case  of  painters,  and  such  as  are 
possessed  of  delicate  optical  organizations,  the  lu- 
cidity of  these  secondary  images  is  one  of  the  in- 
ferior secrets  of  power.  In  truth,  the  second- 
seeing  sensibility,  of  which  this  is  a  species,  is 
the  bodily  essential  of  every  kind  of  artist,  from 
the  poet  round  to  the  sculptor ;  and  indeed  of  the 
man  of  genius  in  general.  Now,  as  little  is 
known  of  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
cess as  of  that  of  the  first  sight  of  things.  Yet 
it  seems  very  clear  that  it  consists  in  part  of  the 
inversion  of  the  latter  one.  It  depends,  in  its 
physical  contingency,  on  a  vibratory  motion  (to 
speak  algebraically  again)  propagated  from  within 
outwards  :  and,  in  the  instance  of  any  one  object, 
first  seen,  then  remembered,  on  the  same  vibratory 
motion,  that  is  the  same  a?,  y  ox  z.  The  condi- 
tion which  s6ems  to  limit  these  images  of  the 
memory,  at  least  among  men  as  we  find  them,  is 
a  degree  of  clearness  much  inferior  to  that  of  di- 
rect sight.  The  tree  of  memory,  the  tree  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  is  generally  but  a  faint  re- 
flection of  that  which  the  eye  saw.  The  nearer 
they  come  to  one  another,  there  is  the  more  of 
one  element  of  the  artist,  for  the  poet  is  the 
"lightly  moved"  as  well  as  the  "  all-conceiving" 
man.  In  following  out  these  hints  concerning  the 
physical  nature  of  the  poet,  the  reader  must  gen- 
eralize for  himself;  for  the  present  argument  does 
not  permit  a  digression  from  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  the  remembrance  or  reproduction  of  their 
products.  In  Blake,  the  painter  and  mystic  poet, 
this  propagation  from  within  outwards  was  so  in- 
tense as  to  paint  the  absent  and  the  dead  visibly 
before  him.  Whatever  images  he  remembered  in 
whole,  or  constructed  out  of  parts  drawn  from 
memory,  reached  the  retina  from  within  with  out- 
lines so  clear,  light  and  shade  so  unmistakable, 
and  colors  so  true  that  he  could  not  but  believe 
that  he  saw  them  face  to  face.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  Sir  William  Wallace,  King  Robert 
Bruce,  and  several  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity 
stood  before  him  while  he  painted  their  portraits 
with  equal  innocence,  enthusiasm,  and  poetical 
fidelity.  There  is  a  poet  in  Edinburgh,  who  nqt 
unfrequently  awakes  with  the  remanent  image  of 
some  scene  from  dreamland  in  his  eye,  and  it  is 
some  time  till  it  evanesces.  In  fact,  everybody 
has  experienced  this  sort  of  thing,  if  not  in  health, 
at  least  in  delirium  ;  if  not  awake,  at  least  asleep. 
There  is  a  state  of  nervous  system  brought  on  by 
the  long  and  inordinate  use  of  alcohol,  in  which 
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the  unfortunate  victim  cannot  disentangle  himself 
from  these  images  of  the  associative  principle  or 
the  involuntary  memory.  He  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  real  objects  around  him'  and  those 
second-sights  of  his  ;  and  he  is  actually  more  loyal 
to  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  morbidly 
self-sensitive  frame  of  body.  The  case  of  the 
maniac  needs  scarcely  be  added  to  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  inverted  identity  of  second  and  first 
sensations  of  things  in  their  purely  physical  con- 
tingencies ;  for  it  is  only  of  these  contingencies 
that  there  is  any  question  at  present.  Lastly, 
there  is  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  in 
which  a  person  apparently  in  good  health,  but  in 
reality  disordered,  however  obscurely,  is  visited  by 
what  are  more  ordinarily  called  spectral  illusions. 
There  are  innumerable  cases  of  this  sort  on 
record.  Abercrombie  and  Hibbert,  Ferriar  and 
Macnish,  Feuchterleben  and  Combe,  and  in  fact 
the  medical  psychologists  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try, are  full  of  them.  Every  reader  is  familiar 
with  them.  Suffice  it  in  this  place,  then,  that 
these  illusions  are  different  in  no  essential  respect 
from  those  »(  mania,  delirium  tremens,  common 
delirium,  and  dream.  Nor  do  any  of  them  differ 
materially  from  the  landscapes  of  the  Edinburgh 
poet,  or  the  unwearied  sitters  of  the  happy  Blake. 
There  is  in  reality  no  difference  in  kind  between 
all  of  them  together,  on  one  hand,  and  the  dim- 
mest instance  of  second  sight  or  remembered  sen- 
sation that  ever  transpired  in  the  brain  of  a  clod- 
pole  on  the  other.  The  latter  could  be  converted 
into  the  like  of  any  one  of  the  former  by  the 
modification  or  intensification,  in  this  degree  and 
in  that,  of  the  x,  y  or  z^  propagated  from  ivithin 
outwards.  In  a  word,  let  x,  y  or  z  be  exalted  in 
tension  to  such  a  degree  as  to  equal  the  vividness 
of  an  actual  image  in  an  ordinary  and  healthy 
man,  and  there  is  furnished  the  physical  condition 
of  a  sensuous  hallucination  ;  and  that  whether 
the  intensification  be  produced  by  the  abatement 
of  other  influences,  as  in  dreams  ;  or  by  actual 
inflammation,  as  in  mania  or  delirium  ;  or  by 
compositions  of  these  two,  as  is  likely  in  all  the 
other  examples.  Such,  in  fine,  is  the  fact  and 
the  theory  of  the  medical  spectre,  and  it  is  now 
time  to  see  how  it  confronts  the  popular  ghost. 

It  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  this  well- 
known  fact  and  principle  of  the  sensuous  illusion, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  away  the  innumera- 
ble narratives  concerning  spiritual  apparitions  that 
are  current  in  the  world,  is  both  feasible  and  in- 
genious. It  is  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the 
scientific  mind,  indeed;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
more  a  physician  or  a  psychologist  is  acquainted 
with  the  boundless  variety  of  disease  in  general, 
and  of  morbid  nervous  manifestations  in  particu- 
lar, the  more  will  he  cling  to  this  solution  of 
ghost  stories.  It  is  at  once  his  instinct  and  his 
habit  to  hold  by  analogy,  and  to  render  the  un- 
known intelligible  by  union  with  the  known. 
The  popular  mind  perceives,  or  reads  about  an 
apparition,  and  at  once  concludes  it  is  a  ghost, 
without  reflection   worthy  of  the  name,   without 


definition,  and  therefore  without  intelligibility. 
The  medical  denier  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  credulous  layman.  His  opinion  is  pro- 
nounced with  some  reflection  at  least,  even  if  it 
eventually  prove  to  have  been  too  little  ;  it  con- 
tains a  well-defined  conception,  and  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  But  although  it  is  clear  and  consid- 
ered, it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  wrong  ; 
and  that  either  in  the  way  of  being  altogether  ir- 
relevant, or  in  that  of  being  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  truth  of  the  case.  This  can  be  determined 
only  by  a  rigorous  induction  of  instances ;  but 
we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  along 
with  good  reasons  for  it,  that  there  is  yet  no  set 
of  observed  facts  in  this  region  of  inquiry  worth 
a  single  straw  in  the  estimation  of  inflexible  sci- 
ence. Accordingly  our  task  as  critics  is  proper- 
ly speaking  at  an  end,  for  no  more  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject  till  some  one  compear  before  the 
public  with  an  orderly  and  definite  edifice  of  new 
observations.  But  we  are  to  suppose  that  ghost 
stories  are  not  only  founded  in  truth,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  but  that  the  popular  accounts  of 
them  are  circumstantially  correct ;  a  thing  which 
nobody  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
scientific  statement  of  the  facts  of  nature  will 
ever  be.lieve.  Be  it  supposed,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  the  discussion. 

The  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
kind  of  the  narratives  under  review,  is  that  of 
wraiths.  Can  the  medical  spectre  explain  the 
wraith  1  The  ordinary  manner  in  which  the  wraith 
is  said  to  be  seen  is  very  affecting.  One  dies,  or  is 
k'illed  by  accident,  or  is  murdered  ;  and  at  the  very 
hour  in  which  his  dissolution  is  transpiring,  an 
image  of  him  flits  before  some  absent  friend  in  an- 
other city,  in  another  country,  or  even  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  wh(r  knows  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  circumstances  of  extremity  under  which 
the  sufferer  succumbs. 

Very  lately  (says  our  modern  lady-patroness  of 
the  world  of  spirits)  a  gentleman  living  in  Edin- 
burgh, whilst  sitting  with  his  wife,  suddenly  arose 
fnmi  his  seat,  and  advanced  towards  the  door  with 
his  hand  extended,  as  if  about  to  w-elcome  a  visitor. 
On  his  wife's  inquiring  what  he  was  about,  he  an- 
swered that  he  had  seen  so-and-so  enter  the  room. 
She  had  seen  nobody.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
the  post  brought  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of 
the  person  seen. — Vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

Mr.  H.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  suddenly 
left  him,  saying,  "  Oh,  there  's  my  brother  !"  He 
had  seen  him  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  but  was 
confounded  by  losing  sight  of  him,  without  being 
able  to  ascertain  whither  he  had  vanished.  News 
came,  ere  long,  that  at  that  precise  period  his  brother 
had  died.— A^ol.  i.,  p.  237. 

A  Scotch  minister  went  to  visit  a  friend,  who  was 
dangerously  ill.  After  sitting  with  the  invalid  for 
some  time,  he  left  him  to  take  some  rest,  and  went 
below.  He  had  been  reading  in  the  library  some 
little  time,  when,  on  looking  up.  he  saw  the  sick 
man  standing  at  the  door.  "God  bless  me,''  he 
cried,  starting  up,  "  how  can  you  be  so  imprudent?" 
The  figure  disappeared  ;  and  hastening  up  stairs  he 
found  his  friend  had  expired. — P.  238. 
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Such  are  the  appearances  called  wraiths.  They 
seem  to  steal  along  the  streets,  and  into  the  free- 
stone houses  of  Edinburgh,  as  numerously  as  they 
glide  up  Highland  glens,  and  hover  around  High- 
land sheilings.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  venerable 
man  of  science  in  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  Euro- 
pean reputation,  who  never  loses  a  friend,  or 
even  an  intimate  acquaintance,  but  he  sees  a 
"  fetch."  We  never  saw  such  a  thing,  nor  did 
we  ever  hear  anybody  say  he  had  ever  seen  one  ; 
but  everybody  seems  to  know  somebody  who  knows 
that  somebody  else  has  done  so.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  of  thing  which  have  been  pub- 
lished are  not  few,  and  those  which  are  withheld 
from  pubhcity  by  the  fear  of  enlightened  opinion 
are  quite  inimmerable,  it  would  appear.  It  is  up- 
on the  number  of  cases  in  truth,  and  on  the  com- 
plete similarity  of  them  all,  that  belief  in  them  can 
be  most  securely  grounded.  If  there  were  only  a 
few  instances,  they  might  be  attributable  by  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  to  coincidence.  It  is  with  the 
aid  of  the  conception  of  coincidence,  indeed,  that 
Hibbert  and  the  niedical  theorists  explain  them 
away.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  until  it  be  known 
how  many  unsubstantial  images  of  absent  friends 
are  not  coincident  with  the  deaths  of  these  friends,  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  number  of  coinci- 
dences is  too  great  for  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
The  synchronism  of  the  apparition  with  the  hour 
of  death  is  the  important  point  here,  and  it  is  the 
only  one.  Yet  no  man  is  in  a  condition  to  settle 
it  scientifically  ;  and  it  never  will  be  settled  until 
all  the  apparitions  of  absent  friends,  occurring  dur- 
ing a  given  time  throughout  a  given  population, 
shall  be  collected,  and  until  the  number  of  these 
which  were  coincident  with  deaths  be  thereafter 
eliminated.  The  proportion  of  the  coincidences  to 
the  negations  will  show  whether  the  former  can  be 
comprehended  under  the  doctrine  of  chances.  Un- 
til this  vast  and  difficult  collection  and  comparison 
of  instances  be  undertaken  and  completed,  no  sci- 
entific judgment  can  be  pronounced.  Does  this 
seem  to  be  too  great  a  demand  of  evidence  I  Let 
the  reader  consider  the  enormous  schemes  of  ob- 
servation which  are  necessary  to  determine  astro- 
nomical results.  Let  him  remember  how  many 
long  years  of  toilsome  experimentation  is  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  some  central  fact  in  chem- 
istry. Yet  these  are  physical  subjects,  and  not 
once  to  be  compared  in  intricacy  wiih  the  occult 
phenomena  of  that  manifold  epitome  of  nature,  the 
body  of  man.  Nor  would  such  an  enterprise  be 
hopeless  if  it  were  an  attainable  one,  for  the  posi- 
tive number  of  coincident  cases  (while  nothing  is 
known  concerning  their  comparative  number)  is 
apparently  so  great  as  to  insinuate  the  suspicion 
that  the  apparitions  are  actually  connected  with 
the  deaths  of  those  who  appear.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  claimed  indeed  ;  but  we  are  quite  forgetting 
that  we  have  agreed  to  consider  everything  in  these 
narratives  as  if  it  were  already  proved. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  present  theory  of  sen- 
suous illusion  cannot  explain,  for  it  does  not  em- 


brace, the  connection  of  the  decease  of  the  absent, 
and  sometimes  very  far  distant  person,  with  the 
appearance  of  an  image  of  him  at  that  very  time. 
If  the  apparition  of  Mr.  H.'s  brother  was  a  spectral 
illusion,  why  did  that  illusion  come  upon  the  sur- 
vivor at  that  particular  lime?  This  is  generally 
thought  a  triumphant  question  by  the  believers  in 
ghosts.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  only  shows  that,  on 
the  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  coincidence  is 
not  mere  coincidence — a  supposition  which  has 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — sensuous 
illusion  is  not  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon.  It 
may  still  be  a  part  of  it ;  and  we  shall  return  to 
this  conception  in  the  sequel ;  the  conception, 
namely,  that  wraiths,  doubles,  and  ghosts,  are  all 
spectral  illusions,  combined  with  something  else. 
But  it  is  necessary  first  to  discuss  the  popular  the- 
ory of  all  these  things,  or  rather  the  imaginative 
solvent  of  them,  which  pretends  to  be  a  theory  in 
certain  high  places  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  vulgar,  as  has  already  been  hinted.  It  is 
even  beginning  to  swagger  like  a  young  science  ; 
it  is  learning  the  use  of  big  resounding  words ;  it 
is  arming  itself  with  something  like  a  technical 
terminology  ;  and  in  a  word  we  must  fight  it. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  spirit,  then,  as  it 
has  been  more  artistically,  if  not  more  scientifically 
figured  by  people  of  refinement,  is  the  following : 
or  rather  something  like  it,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  vague  and  indefinite  image  now  under 
consideration.  It  seems  to  be  essentially  depen- 
dent on  the  division  of  a  man  into  three  parts ; 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  This  analysis  is  almost 
universally  made  by  the  popular  mind,  and  it  is 
very  ancient.  Professor  Bush  has  made  an  elabor- 
ate induction  of  all  the  anthropological  language 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  implied  in  the  Bible. 
Guided  by  that  induction,  considering  that  it  is  the 
part  of  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  true  view  of  the 
constitution  of  man,  although  astronomy,  geology, 
and  medicine,  are  beyond  their  province,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  some  of  the  questionable  results  of 
modern  science,  that  fanciful  orientalist  has  fash- 
ioned the  popular  notion  of  a  human  being  into  a 
proposition.  He  represents  the  shapeless  spirit,  as 
embodied  in  the  soul,  an  ethereal  entity  afifecting 
the  form  of  the  body  ;  and  that  soul,  with  its  in- 
dwelling spirit,  as  incarnated  in  the  body.  Pro- 
ceeding from  without  inwards,  there  is  the  body 
first,  then  the  etheriform  soul,  and  lastly  the  spirit. 
When  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle,  the 
body,  is  dissolved  by  death,  we  have  a  house  with 
God,  the  soul  of  ether,  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens.  This  unfleshed,  psychical 
frame  is  invisible  to  the  ordinary  eye  ;  but  it  is 
visible  to  some  peculiar  individuals,  or  to  some 
peculiar  individuals  when  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
nervous  system  ;  or  it  is  perceptible  by  a  supposed 
universal  sense  in  them,  and  thence  translated  into 
the  visible  species  of  that  general  sense  ;  for  there 
are  endless  refinements  and  subtleties  among  those 
adventurous  men,  who,  in  a  thing  of  sheer  concrete 
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science,  if  ever  such  thing  were,  abandon  the 
method  of  positive  observation,  and  give  themselves  | 
over  to  system  building. 

This  view,  if  it  could  only  be  admitted  with  all 
its  suppositions  within  suppositions,  "  laborious 
orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere,"  would  of  course 
explain  the  whole  night  side  of  nature  at  once. 
It  is  the  popular  one  invested  with  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  technicality.  It  is  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  pneumatology  of  Swedenborg,  that 
greatest,  purest,  most  accomplished  and  most  phil- 
osophical of  hallucinators.  It  is  that  of  the  som- 
nambulists of  Mesmer  and  his  disciples.  It  is  also 
that  of  the  poets.  English  literature,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  ancient  and  foreign  muse,  abounds  in 
descriptions  of  this  psychical  configuration  ;  for 
we  will  not  call  it  a  spiritual  body,  simply  be- 
cause it  does  not  seem  to  find  any  countenance 
whatever  in  the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the 
legitimate  child  of  poetry,  and  lying  in  the  bosom 
of  its  mother,  it  is  not  without  its  beauty.  Take 
Shelley's  graceful  picture  of  the  soul  of  lanthe — 

Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace, 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away  ;  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 

Immortal  amid  ruin. 
*         *         *         't  was  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  the  soul. 
The  selfsame  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there  ; 
Yet,  oh  how  different ! 

It  is  painful  to  disturb  this  fair  image,  and  tor- 
ment it  with  all  the  vulgar  and  inexorable  tests  of 
physical  science.  Nor  shall  we  do  so.  Let  it 
live  forever  in  the  consecrated  home  of  the  imag- 
ination. It  is  not  this  fine  ethereal  creation  of  the 
poet  that  is  to  be  questioned  ;  it  is  the  thin  etheri- 
form  fabrication  of  those  who  believe  in  ghosts. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  all,  and  useful  to  some 
minds  to  see  how  all  the  conceivable  modifications 
of  this  view  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of  physical  and 
psychical  science. 

It  is  very  obvious  then,  that  if  these  so-called 
ghosts  or  psychical  bodies  be  anything  at  all,  they 
must  be  either  material  or  spiritual,  unless  some  third 
kind  of  existence  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  actually 
in  the  universe.  If  they  be  material,  they  must  be 
solid,  liquid  or  gasiform  ;  or  at  least  one  of  the  modi- 
fications or  combinations  of  these  forms  of  matter. 
In  truth,  it  is  subsumed  even  by  the  ghost-mongers, 
as  they  are  called  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  that  they 
are  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  so  that  the  gaseous  or 
vaporiform  shapes  are  the  only  ones  that  remain  for 
them.  Now  vapors  or  gases  they  cannot  be,  for 
these  simple  and  irresistible  reasons.  Neither  a 
gas  nor  a  vapor  can  permanently  bound  a  figure, 
even  of  the  most  irregular  or  cloudlike  species, 
within  our  atmosphere.  There  is  a  principle  of 
diflTusion  which  forbids  it.  Two  masses  of  aeri- 
form matter  cannot  remain  in  contact.     Instantly 


one  such  sensible  form  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another,  they  begin  to  melt  away  into  each  other. 
Dalton  discovered  many  years  ago  that  one  gas 
acts  as  a  vacuum  to  another,  and  Mr.  Graham  lias 
eliminated  the  rate  of  that  kind  of  mutual  dissolu- 
tion with  his  wonted  precision.  There  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  ;  and  a  most  beautiful  and 
beneficient  one  it  is,  for  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  sink 
below  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  like  water  below 
oil,  and  suffocate  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature 
A  man  made  of  air  could  not  consist  in  integrity 
one  moment  in  an  atmosphere  of  any  sort  what 
ever  ;  and  tl^e  more  ethereal  the  thin  substance 
which  such  a  figure  might  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of,  the  more  rapidly  would  it  evanish.  Nor 
would  the  incoherent  speculator  improve  his  posi- 
tion by  insinuating  that  there  may  be,  or  even 
that  there  probably  is,  a  finer  kind  of  matter  than 
even  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  for  the 
etheriform  body  thus  invented  were  only  still  more 
stringently  subject  to  this  great  ordinance  of  the 
Creator.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  to  be 
surmised  by  "  those  of  the  opposite  faction,"  that 
the  force  of  vital  affinity  may  possibly  raise  their 
favorite  images  above  the  control  of  a  physical 
rule,  just  as  the  vital  force  of  the  body  of  flesh 
renders  it  not  amenable  to  the  apparent  laws  of 
chemical  decomposition,  the  new  defence  would  be 
no  better  than  "  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 
Organization  does  not  defy  chemical  affinity  at  all. 
It  only  unites  with  it  in  the  production  of  proxi- 
mate principles,  which  do  not  indeed  exist  in  the 
mineral  world,  but  the  composition  and  constitu- 
tion of  which  are  strictly  regulated  by  chemical 
forces  and  proportions.  Does  its  vitality  hinder  a 
plant  or  an  animal  from  being  burnt  to  ashes? 
Do  not  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  proceed  at  once  to 
destroy  the  stoutest  organization  in  the  world? 
Can  the  power  of  life  interfere  with  a  man's  fall- 
ing with  accumulating  velocity  to  the  ground,  if 
he  trip  himself  upon  the  edge  a  precipice?  In 
one  word,  the  vital  forces  operate  always  in  con- 
sentaneity with,  never  in  opposition  to,  the  laws  of 
chemistry  and  mechanics. 

Supposing  these  "  erring  and  extravagant  spir- 
its" to  be  composed  of  spiritual  substance,  to  use  M 
the  correct  phraseology  of  the  Westminster  Di-  | 
vines,  the  difficulty  of  the  ghost-lover  is  only  en- 
hanced. A  part  of  the  essential  definition  of  spirit 
is  the  simple  negation  that  it  is  insensible.  It 
cannot  literally  be  seen,  else  it  is  not  spiritual. 
But  our  ingenious  English  authoress  seems  to 
conjecture  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  the 
power  of  investing  themselves  with  an  ethereal 
body  of  some  kind,  which  they  cannot  maintain 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  so  it  speedily  vanishes. 
She  appears  to  think  that  a  supposition  of  this  sort  is 
necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  dress  of  the  poor 
soul  who  visits  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  most 
usually,  if  not  always,  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived," 
the  ghost  of  a  robe,  or  of  a  scroll  of  paper  being 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  even  for  the  eye  of  an 
enthusiast.     If  we  have  understood  our  authoress 
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in  this,  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  nothing 
short  of  enduing  a  finite  creature  with  an  irtSnite 
or  divine  power  ;  but  the  opinions  in  the  work 
under  review  are  so  shadowy  and  inta.-igible,  ex- 
cept when  daily  human  nature  is  the  subject  of 
them,  that  we  cannot  be  confident  of  having  seized 
the  meaning  of  our  interesting  opinionist  in  this 
instance.  Perhaps  there  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  another  conjecture, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  article  on  the 
Seeress  of  Prevorst  some  years  ago.  That  hypoth- 
esis was  to  the  effect  that  a  departed  spirit  may 
have  the  power  of  communicating  an  impulse  to 
the  spirit  of  a  living  man,  not  through  his  senses, 
but  without  any  bodily  mediation  at  all,  and  that 
such  an  impulse,  acting  from  within  outwards  on 
the  brain  and  nerves  of  sense,  might  fashion  a 
spectral  illusion,  which  would  in  this  way  have  its 
foundation  in  reality,  although,  so  far  as  the  eye 
were  concerned,  a  sensuous  illusion.  This  is  the 
only  clear  thought  we  have  ever  met  on  the  ghost- 
ly side  of  the  question.  The  Christian  and  the 
disciples  of  that  school  of  theanthropists,  of  which 
Emerson  is  an  excellent  example,  as  well  as  all 
poets,  entertain  the  assured  belief  that  God  works 
upon  man  while  yet  in  the  flesh  otherwise  than 
through  the  senses,  and  without  any  corporeal  me- 
diation whatever.  With  all  the  force  of  that  great 
truth  in  its  favor,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting this  view,  even  as  a  just  conception,  are 
quite  overwhelming.  In  the  first  place,  God  can 
mould  and  change  the  creatures  of  his  might  as 
he  wills  ;  almighty  power,  and  almighty  power 
alone,  exalts  the  possessor  above  law.  The  poor 
ghost  must  work  in  sweet  consent  with  the  laws 
of  God,  or  else  not  work  at  all.  In  the  second 
place,  God  never  operates  through  the  spirit  of 
man  in  the  way  of  producing  sensuous  illusions, 
excepting  of  course  in  the  sense  in  which  every 
illusion,  as  well  as  every  reality,  is  the  work  of 
the  Divine  Being ;  so  that  the  analogy  is  only  the 
ghost  of  one  after  all.  Again,  a  finite  spirit  has 
no  part  in  space.  God  is  everywhere,  or  rather 
everything  is  always  present  to  Him  ;  but  every- 
thing is  not  present  to  the  finite  spirit.  The  finite 
spirit  is  not  everywhere.  Place  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  it,  till  it  be  reembodied  ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  not  reembodied  within  our  atmos- 
phere. Yet  the  ghosts  of  Kerner,  Cahagnet,  and 
all  the  authors  on  their  side  of  ihe  question,  infest 
particular  places,  as  well  as  come  at  particular 
hours,  and  frighten  particular  people ;  the  people 
being  generally  either  in  a  visibly  morbid  condi- 
tion, or  the  members  of  ghost-seeing  families,  the 
hours  twilight  and  the  witching  time  of  night,  and 
the  places  being  houses  where  terrible  things  have 
some  time  or  other  transpired.  Accordingly  the 
subtle  supposition  we  are  now  contesting  can  find 
neither  the  support  of  a  single  analogy  in  the  do- 
main of  ascending  science,  nor  the  countenance  of 
one  definite  idea  in  philosophy.  Experience  in 
the  other  regions  of  human  inquiry,  the  under- 
standing of  the  individual,  and  the  common  reason 
of  the  race,  combine  to  disown  it.  Nor  must  it 
ccxrvi.        l:v::;g  ach.        vol.  xviii.       32 


be  forgotten,  in  addition  to  these  irreversible  con- 
siderations, that  the  burden  of  proving  all  the  fan- 
tastic conjectures,  which  have  just  been  examined, 
lies  with  those  very  inventive  people  who  con- 
struct them,  and  those  very  easily  contented  ones 
who  give  them  welcome  to  their  minds. 

There  has  been  only  one  other  view  of  these 
ghosts  referred  to.  It  is  possible,  or  rather  it  is 
probable,  that  such  analysts  of  man  into  three  ele- 
ments, as  Professor  Bush,  may  maintain  the  opin- 
ion that  there  are  three  kinds  of  substance  in  the 
universe.  It  may  be  suggested  that  there  exist 
not  only  matter  and  spirit,  but  a  substance  which 
is  neither  of  them.  It  is  almost  implied  in  the 
partition  of  human  nature  into  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  that  there  is  such  an  entity  as  psychical 
substance,  the  substance  of  which  the  supposed 
soul  is  made;  using  the  word  substance  in  its 
philosophical  sense,  of  course,  and  not  in  its  pop- 
ular one.  No  one,  however,  has  been  careful  to 
define  such  a  substance  ;  for  it  is  no  definition  to 
say  that  a  thing  is  not  matter  and  not  spirit.  As 
the  definition  of  matter  is  not  that  it  is  the  nega- 
tive of  spirit,  and  as  that  of  spirit  is  not  that  it  is 
the  negative  of  matter  ;  but  as  each  of  these  two 
substances  has  its  positive  qualities  in  addition  to 
those  which  inhere  in  it  as  the  opposite  of  the 
other,  so  we  await  the  affirmative  definition  of  this 
hypothetical  thing.  The  question  cannot  be  en- 
tertained till  a  positive  definition  be  forthcoming. 
Yet  it  is  needless  to  hold  the  willing  disciples  of 
these  discoverers  in  suspense  ;  for  it  is  as  evident 
as  anything  can  be  that,  be  it  eventually  defined  and 
qualified  as  it  may,  the  very  same  objections  as  ap- 
ply to  the  supposition  of  a  spirit's  direct  or  indirect 
appearance  to  a  bodily  man,  withstand  that  of  this 
conjectural  frame,  composed  of  any  conjectural  psy- 
chical substance  whatever.  It  may  be  just  as 
well  perhaps  to  suggest  to  the  young  or  untrained 
inquirer  our  own  belief — it  would  sound  unchari- 
tably to  say  our  certain  knowledge — that  the  psy- 
chical body,  or  nerve-spirit,  or  whatever  else  these 
new  scholars  may  choose  to  name  it,  is  nothing 
but  the  abstract  conception  of  the  phenomenal 
unity  or  tertium-quid,  which  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  body  and  the  spirit,  and  that  solid- 
ified for  the  understanding  by  the  fancy.  It  is 
like  the  phlogiston  of  the  old  chemists,  a  fictitious 
thing  endowed  with  incredible  no-properties  ;  it  is 
like  the  caloric  of  the  new  ones,  a  supposititious 
substance  invested  with  qualities  the  most  unsub- 
stantial. Nascent  science  is  prone  to  the  suffic- 
tion  of  entities  where  entities  are  not  required  ; 
but  popular  opinion  is  incomparably  more  so,  and 
especially  the  opinion  of  people  possessed  of  more 
sensibility  than  judgment.  It  is  particularly  to 
the  purpose,  also,  in  the  present  instance,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  most  judicious  are  apt  to  be  bribed 
into  inconsequence  when  the  heart  is  retained  on 
the  side  of  nonsense  in  the  Court  c^  Commort 
Pleas.  Our  English  writer,  for  example,  is  en- 
amoured of  her  revenants  and  restants,  because 
they  convey  the  dear  assurance  of  a  world  to 
come  to  her  soul.     The  purpose  of  the  Night 
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Side  of  Nature  is  the  conveyance  of  that  blessed 
conviction  to  other  minds.  'The  motive  principle 
of  all  her  sedulity  and  eloquence  is  a  highly  hon- 
orable one,  but  it  is  mistaken.  He  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake  teaches  in  another  way  :  "  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  We  trust,  however,  that  our  interesting 
enthusiast  is  really  accustomed  to  rest  her  hope 
of  immortality  on  grounds  which  are  deeper  and 
more  immovable  than  these  phenomenal  and  out- 
ward shows.  Many  people,  and  especially  wo- 
men, beheve  the  great  doctrines  of  humanity  in 
the  right  way,  while  they  argue  for  their  belief  in 
a  wrong  one.  Like  children,  soft  and  true,  they 
stand  as  firmly  on  the  ground  as  they  need  to  do, 
although  they  know  nothing  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  about  all  these  strange 
stories,  drawn  from  the  three  greatest  countries  in 
Europe  1  Rejecting  the  spectre-theory  as  insuffi- 
cient, always  assuming  for  the  sake  of  discussion 
that  there  are  no  fallacies  of  narration  about  them  ; 
and  dismissing  the  ghost-theory  as  incoherent, 
where  shall  one  find  a  clue  to  the  perplexity? 
Wisdom  unites  with  the  past  history  of  science  to 
warn  the  investigator  against  premature  hypothe- 
sis. The  facts  must  first  be  determined  with  ex- 
perimental severity,  and  then  coordinated  with 
the  slow  care  of  the  naturalist,  before  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  inquiry  can  be  approached  with  hope. 
The  world  must  learn  to  wait.  It  waited  four 
thousand  years  for  Kepler  and  Bacon,  and  still 
longer  for  Dalton  and  Kant ;  and  neither  the  sci- 
entific nor  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  present 
age  is  nearly  ready  to  eliminate  the  secret  pro- 
cess of  these  wonderful  phenomena.  We  are  se- 
rious, for  jt  is  a  grave  subject.  There  are  things 
related  simply,  soberly,  and  with  great  show 
of  evidence,  in  the  three  works  now  before  us, 
which  the  ingenuous  mind  cannot  dismiss  with 
either  a  smile  or  a  sneer ;  which  the  man  of  sci- 
ence can  neither  explain,  nor  explain  away  ; 
which  the  philosopher  can  no  more  deduce  from 
his  ideas  than  he  can  assimilate  them  with  his 
system. 

The  Seeress  of  Prevorst  has  been  long  before 
the  German  public,  and  is  written  by  Justinus 
Kerner,  a  painstaking  physician,  a  lyric  poet, 
somewhat  of  an  idealist  in  philosophy,  and  a  pious 
Christian  of  the  evangelical  school.  It  was  in- 
troduced to  the  British  reader  a  few  years  ago  by 
an  English  gentlewoman,  widely  reputed  for  her 
novels  of  remorselessly  real  life,  at  that  time  a 
thorough  realist  in  philosophy,  and  a  person  whose 
goodness  has  never  assumed  the  form  which  is 
ordinarily  called  piety  at  all.  Kerner  is  a  good, 
honest,  learned  soul;  of  a  considerably  attenuated 
KJonstitution  of  mind,  but  possessed  of  a  heart 
-overflowing  with  love  and  courage.  His  transla- 
tor, on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of 
women,  remarkable  for  common  sense  in  common 
things,  and  prone  to  naturalism,  even  no\v  that 
she  has  donned  a  little  mysticism,  and  become  the 


arithoress  of  the  Night  Side  of  Nature.  Yet  the 
lyrical  physician  of  Weinsberg  and  the  English 
novelisv  do  touch  one  another  at  several  points  of 
their  respe/^tive  characters.  They  are  both  inde- 
pendent of  e-very  earthly  consideration  but  their 
convictions  of  tVe  truth.  They  are  equally  eager 
for  the  investigition  of  any  new  facts,  in  how 
questionable  a  guise  soever  they  may  come,  which 
may  perhaps  let  in  some  more  light  upon  the 
darkness  by  wUch  they  both  feel,  although  stand- 
ing in  such  different  points  of  view,  the  mystery 
of  life  to  be  encompassed.  In  fine,  they  both 
love  the  wonderful.  As  for  the  work  itself  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  give  an  account  of 
its  contents.  It  is  the  detail  of  a  multitude  of 
singular  phenomena  displayed  during  years  of  suf- 
fering, evidently  from  some  radical  derangement 
of  the  whole  nervous  system,  by  Frederica  Hauffe, 
a  native  of  Prevorst  in  the  Highlands  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  It  is  beaded  with  numerous  citations  from 
Plato,  Vian  Helmont,  Schelhng,  Ennemoser, 
Eschenmayer,  Bohm,  Swedenborg,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished mystics  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
The  story  of  the  poor  creature  appears  at  first 
sight  to  countenance  the  reality  of  many  things, 
which  the  positive  science  of  modern  times  has 
either  swept  away,  or  explained  upon  well  known 
natural  principles.  The  seeress  was  visited  by 
presentiments  which  seemed  to  be  subsequently 
verified  ;  she  had  dreams  which  were  apparently 
fulfilled  ;  she  saw  into  the  human  frame,  describ- 
ing the  nerves  of  the  body,  and  prescribing  for 
herself  and  others  with  something  like  success  ; 
and  she  drew  without  instruments  the  most  accu- 
rate and  complicated  of  spherical  diagrams  in  order 
to  express  some  of  her  unique  experiences.  She 
was  attended  by  a  guardian  spirit,  who  solaced, 
guided  and  protected  her  ;  having  ministered  so 
particularly  to  the  down-smitten  patient  as  to  with- 
draw hurtful  objects  from  her  neighborhood. 
The  law  of  gravity  was  suspended  in  her  favor, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  her  attendants  attempted 
to  keep  her  under  water.  In  addition  to  all  these 
marvels  she  sang  extempore  hymns  and  spoke  in 
unknown  tongues.  In  a  word,  the  whole  case, 
as  stated  by  Kerner,  involves  the  reality  of 
prophetic  dreams,  amulets,  the  swimming  of 
witches,  the  apparition  of  departed  spirits,  a  pos- 
sible communion  on  the  part  of  men  with  the  in- 
nermost secrets  of  inorganic  nature,  and  a  gift 
of  tongues.  But  above  all,  the  seeress  revealed, 
and  Kerner  believes,  that  the  world  of  spirits  is 
inter-diffused  through  the  one  we  inhabit.  She 
conferred  with  angels,  saints  and  woful  spirits 
face  to  face. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  all  this  ;  and  so  do 
we,  but  it  is  not  with  disdain.  It  is  with  eager 
curiosity  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  such  things. 
This  is  not  the  first  nor  the  fiftieth  instance  of  this 
sort  of  narration.  M.  Cahagnet's  Arcanes  is  a 
work  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  an 
ingenuous  creature  too,  belonging  to  the  French 
or  rather  the  Parisian  school  of  scientific  mystics, 
as  Kerner  is  a  disciple  of  the  German  school  of 
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philosophical  ones ;  using  the  substantive  term 
not  in  its  old  Greek  meaning,  but  in  its  new  sin- 
ister signification.  The  authoress  of  the  Night 
Side  is  a  great  accession  to  the  cause  of  Kerner 
and  Cahagnet.  She  has  furnished  the  most  read- 
able book  of  the  three.  Although  all  the  specu- 
lative portions  of  the  work  are  simply  incoherent, 
the  religious  and  moral  observations  in  it  are  fre- 
quently excellent,  and  all  the  narrative  is  first-rate. 
Its  merit  in  the  last  respect  will  secure  it  a  very 
large  number  of  readers.  Such  is  this  segment 
of  the  literature  of  angelology.  There  has  been 
no  need  of  making  extracts  from  it,  for  really 
everybody  knows  the  sort  of  things  which  are 
woven  into  stories  of  ghosts,  doubles  and  haunted 
houses,  so  that  these  books  will  replenish  the 
memory  quite  as  much  as  they  will  occupy  the 
attention. 

Although,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  nor  perhaps 
possible  to  propose  a  rationale,  which  should  re- 
duce the  chaos  of  this  physio-psychological  de- 
partment of  inquiry  to  order  and  intelligibility,  it 
may  not  be  so  difficult  to  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  light  is  likely  to  arise  upon  it.  As  the 
subject  is  distinctly  of  a  two-fold  character,  and 
lies  in  the  twilight  rather  than  in  the  night  of  na- 
ture, there  are  two  quarters  on  which  the  investi- 
gator must  bend  his  cautious  eye.  There  is  the 
fact  of  sensuous  illusion,  not  necessarily  confined 
to  the  sense  of  sight,  but  extended  to  those  of 
hearing,  and  even  of  touch,  which  is  manifestly 
never  absent  in  these  phenomena  ;  and  there  is 
the  unknown  fact  or  process,  which  initiates  such 
more  than  ordinary  illusions,  and  renders  them  so 
specific  and  determinate  that  they  are  sometimes 
presentimental,  sometimes  representative,  and 
sometimes  retrospective  of  actual  future,  distant 
or  past  persons.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  region  of  nervous  sympathy.  The  doctrine 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy  has  fallen  into  too 
much  neglect  among  the  regulars  of  science.  It 
feels  too  mystical  for  the  sensuous  and  numerical 
spirit  of  the  present  stage  of  positive  research,  a 
epirit  so  statical  and  even  gross,  that  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  that  no  one  has  proposed  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  force  of  gravitation  is  a  new  impon- 
derable !  "  This  too,  too  solid  flesh,"  is  impeding 
the  development  of  those  more  dynamical  notions 
of  nature,  which  have  notwithstanding  begun  to 
germinate  within  the  more  logical  minds  of  the 
time.  The  notion  of  one  nervous  system  acting 
upon  another  one  at  a  distance,  or  otherwise  than 
through  the  five  senses,  is  hardly  admitted  in  these 
days.  Yet  Bacon  not  only  believed  in  such  a 
thing,  but  proposed  experiments  to  limit  and  de- 
termine its  results.  That  great  clear-seer,  we  re- 
member, suggests  among  other  things  that  two 
lovers  should  record  all  the  the  critical  movements 
transpiring  within  them  during  a  time  of  separa- 
tion, and  afterwards  compare  their  notes  and  dates 
with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  they  seemed 
to  have  been  aflfected  by  one  another.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  this  proposal  that  the  fact  of  con- 


scious observation  of  one's  self  is  the  death  of 
true  emotion  ;  and  it  is  little  short  of  monstrous 
to  think  of  a  soft  spontaneous  woman,  her  heart 
almost  in  pain  with  budding  hopes,  with  her  note- 
book on  the  pillow  beside  her  wakeful  little  head, 
to  write  down  the  minute,  hour  and  day  of  this 
tender  agitation,  and  of  that,  in  the  radiance  of  a 
rush-light !  But  the  Baconian  or  scientific  ap- 
prehension of  the  physio-psychological  relation 
between  absent  friends  is  not  necessarily  absurd. 

If  some  great  catastrophe  were  to  take  place 
within  the  limit  of  the  sun,  the  shock  would  be 
communicated  to  the  earth,  which  would  answer 
the  appeal  to  its  gravitative  and  other  cosmical 
sympathies.  But  what  if  sun  and  earth  had  been 
a  pair  of  palpitating,  mobile,  vibrant  nervous  sys- 
tems, the  organs  of  sensations  that  stretch  through 
countless  solar  systems  and  many  a  firmament,  the 
ministers  of  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity," the  vehicles  of  emotions  that  embrace 
Almighty  God  ? — Nor  is  the  application  of  this 
illustration  to  the  wraith,  to  take  the  least  com- 
plicated case  of  ghost-seeing,  very  far-fetched. 
The  brother  of  Mr.  H.  is  dying,  the  last  great 
change  is  passing  over  his  frame,  it  is  being  shaken 
into  the  dust  again.  The  excellent  painter,  a  man 
of  the  most  tremulous  sensibility,  unweeting  of  the 
dire  catastrophe  that  is  rocking  the  fraternal  ner- 
vous system  to  the  centre,  is  yet  interiorly  and 
secretly  commoved  by  the  event ;  but  he  does 
not  understand  or  even  observe  the  latent  trouble 
of  his  marrow,  until  it  throw  itself  down  upon  the 
eye  as  a  spectre,  and  he  exclaims,  "  There  's  my 
brother!"  It  is  more  difficult  indeed  to  put  this 
construction  upon  the  stories  of  haunted  houses, 
and  some  of  the  other  curiosities  of  literature, 
which  are  faithfully  narrated  by  our  German, 
French  and  English  authors.  Nor  is  it  either 
necessary  or  advisable  to  do  so,  for  we  have  no 
theory  to  support ;  even  in  the  instance  of  the 
wraith  we  are  but  sceptics  in  the  sense  of  being 
considerers ;  and  it  was  our  present  purpose  to  do 
no  more  than  offer  a  hint  to  minds  more  inquisi- 
tive than  our  own.  As  to  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  question,  it  is  at  all  events  our  assured  be- 
lief that  it  will  never  be  effected  until  some  great 
and  comprehensive  medical  psychologist,  not  of 
the  merely  phrenological,  not  of  the  purely  psy- 
chological, but  of  the  physio-psychological  school, 
shall  devote  a  lifetime  to  its  investigation.  A 
lucid  thinker  like  Feuchterleben,  with  equally  vast 
stores  of  information,  equally  Catholic  canons  of 
criticism,  and  equally  enormous  learning,  but  with 
more  originality  of  spirit,  with  more  of  that  poetic 
quality  by  which  all  great  discoverers  have  been 
notoriously  distinguished  from  the  erudite  artisans 
and  the  busy  dilettants  of  science,  with  more  im- 
aginative insight,  would  find  this  sphere  of  research 
full  of  noble  results.  So  extensive  and  perplexed 
indeed  is  the  whole  subject,  that  the  union  of  two 
energetic  researchers,  one  of  them  a  physiologist, 
the  other  a  philosopher,  and  both  psychologists,  a 
pair  of  men  like  Reil  and  Hoffbauer,  would  render 
us  still  more  sanguine  of  the  speedy  clearing  up 
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of  the  mystery.  At  all  events,  it  is  with  students 
like  these  alone  that  we  are  willing  to  leave  the 
inquiry  ;  and  we  do  so  with  hope. 

There  is  one  conclusion,  however,  to  which  the 
wisely  sceptical  student  of  ghosts,'  spectres,  pro- 
phetic dreams,  presentiments,  clear-seeing,  and  the 
like,  may  come  without  waiting  a  single  day  longer  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  such  urgent  importance,  in  our  opin- 
ion, as  to  demand  immediate  attention.  If  morbid 
sensibility  renders  the  connection  between  a  human 
nervous  system  and  nature,  as  well  as  betwixt  one 
nervous  system  and  another,  so  delicate,  searching 
and  far-extending,  what  would  be  the  results  to  the 
individual,  and  the  race,  if  there  prevailed  through- 
out society  a  pure,  wholesome  and  natural  suscep- 
tibility to  every  kind  of  physical  impressions?  For 
surely  no  one  will  deny  that  man  is  still  very  far 
from  the  realization  of  his  ideal  condition.  He  does 
not  fulfil  the  law  of  his  nature.  He  is  nowhere  per- 
fect in  his  kind,  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which, 
for  example,  the  wing-footed  red-deer  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  or  those  whirlwinds  of  unmounted 
cavalry  that  sweep  the  plains  of  South  America,  or 
the  self-relying  lion  of  Zahara  is  perfect,  each  in  its 
kind.  Even  the  daisy,  or  our  still  more  favorite 
flower,  the  blue-eyed  speedwell,  is  enabled  to  show 
forth  all  its  little  capabilities,  and  it  is  complete  ; 
but  man  is  neither  what  he  should  be,  nor  what  he 
shall  become.  To  speak  only  of  the  lower  ingredi- 
ent of  his  constitution,  it  appears  that  his  very  ner- 
vous system  does  not  habitually  attain  to  anything 
like  a  free  and  a  full  manifestation  of  the  wondrous 
properties  lying  latent  within  its  round.  All  men, 
considered  merely  as  so  many  cerebro-spinal  axes, 
are  maimed  and  defective.  They  all  want  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  them.  Like  Harry  Bertram 
in  the  romance  of  Guy  Mannering,  they  do  not 
know  the  fields  that  are  their  own,  their  ancestral 
rights,  nor  yet  the  small  voice  of  nature  that  stirs 
their  hearts  into  remembrance.  Nor  is  there  any 
room  for  woader !  Think  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  hereditary,  chronic,  and  lurking  disease  in  the 
world.  Consider  the  vast  consumption  of  tea,  cof- 
fee, alcohol,  toliacco  and  opium  ;  remembering  that 
the  taste  for  all  of  these  drugs  has  actually  to  be 
acquired,  even  by  otherwise  unnatural  creatures 
like  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  day,  and 
that  taste  is  therefore  not  congenial  with  the  para- 
disaic instincts  of  ideal  man.  Examine  the  very 
meats  which  the  flaccid  genius  of  dyspepsy  has  in- 
vented. Count  the  hundred  spices  and  impurities 
by  which  the  fine  edge  of  ordinary  sensibility  is 
blunted  and  torn.  Recollect  the  extent  to  which 
night  is  universally  turned  into  day.  Take  partic- 
ular notice  of  the  excessive  and  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mere  muscle  of  the  body  in  one  class  of 
people,  of  the  mere  stomach  and  lungs  in  another, 
of  the  mere  nerves  of  superficial  and  sentimental 
sensibility  in  a  third,  and  of  the  mere  miserable 
brain  in  a  fomth  one,  and  so  forth.  Think,  in  fine, 
of  everything  in  the  daily  life  of  Europe  that  is  cal- 
culated, if  not  intended,  to  thrust  man  out  of  bar-, 
niony  with  all  the  finer  movements  of  nature  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  his  own  unfathomable  soul  on  the 


other.  Nor  can  anybody  claim  exemption  from  the 
rule.  Be  one  ever  so  wholesome  in  physical  liv- 
ing, ever  so  virtuous  in  moral  conduct,  and  ever  so 
generally  cultivated  in  mind,  it  will  avail  him  only 
a  little ;  but  that  excellent  little  is  worth  a  world 
of  self-denial.  The  disorder,  the  dulness,  and  the 
perversion  of  the  native  sensibilities  of  the  frame 
are  distributed  through  the  whole  race  by  marriage, 
as  well  as  by  example  and  consent.  Civilized  lan- 
guage contains  at  least  one  significant  indication  of 
the  fact.  When  there  appears  among  men  a  per- 
son of  extraordinary  sensibility  to  the  more  sacred 
influences  of  that  temple  of  nature,  in  which  they 
are  changing  money  more  than  serving  like  priests, 
they  call  him  a  genius,  leave  him  to  shift  as  he  can, 
and  let  posterity  discover  that  he  was  the  most  gen- 
uine man  of  them  all.  Aye,  and  so  bad  is  the  hor- 
rid imbroglio  of  custom,  that  no  sooner  does  a  soul 
come  into  the  world  in  such  an  organization,  than 
he  is  entangled  in  the  habits  of  society,  and,  falling 
from  a  greater  height,  he  frequently  sinks  lower 
than  the  lowest. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  a  more  pene- 
trating and  better  tuned  sensibility  is  only  one  of 
the  coefficients  of  genius ;  it  is  the  immeasurably, 
and  even  the  incalculably  inferior  of  the  two ;  but 
it  is  the  only  circumstance  of  creative  power  over 
which  anybody  has  daily  control.  Let  it  then  be 
seen  to.  There  is  no  saying  what  a  few  ages  of 
simplicity  and  equable  culture  may  eflfect.  That 
eloquent  analyst,  Isaac  Taylor,  has  shown  how 
greatly  the  mere  exaltation  of  the  present  qualities 
of  the  nervous  system  of  man  would  add  to  the 
felicities  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  in 
heaven.  It  is  more  to  tVe  purpose  to  assert  it  will 
do  the  same  on  earth.  It  will  bring  him  closer  to 
the  heart  of  nature.  It  will  extend,  deepen  and 
ennoble  his  whole  being.  It  will  gradually  restore 
him  to  his  abdicated  sovereignty  over  creation.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  men  to  work,  individu- 
ally and  together,  towards  this  consummation  among 
others — namely,  the  immediate  attainment  of  as  high 
a  strain  as  possible  of  physical  purity.  There  are, 
indeed,  things  of  higher  value,  but  this  is  at  once  the 
most  substantial  and  the  most  becoming  of  founda- 
tions, for  the  erection  of  every  grace  that  is  more 
excellent  still.  Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  avow  our 
conviction  that  a  far-spreading  and  thorough  refor- 
mation of  this  sort  is  destined  to  approve  itself  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  a  thorough  and  far-spreading 
millennium. 


The  Electrotype. — We  owe  to  Professor  Dan- 
iell,  the  author  of  the  sustaining  battery,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  electro-metallurgy ;  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Jordan,  the  author  of  the  earliest  pub- 
lished account  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  the 
invention  of  the  application  of  that  principle  to  prac- 
tical purposes  in  the  arts,  known  as  the  electrotype ; 
and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  the  earliest  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  obtaining  casts  by  the  new- 
process.  But  this  account  only  applies  to  England  ; 
it  is  undisputed  that  the  earliest  practical  results 
were  obtained  by  M.  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg. — 
Mechanics^  Magazine  for  June. 
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From  the  North  Briliah  Review. 
The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esquire.     By  W. 
RoscoE,  Esq.     A  New  Edition.     In  eight  vols. 
London,  1847. 

Every  great  classic  in  our  native  language 
should  from  time  to  time  be  reviewed  anew  ;  and 
especially  if  he  belongs  in  any  considerable  extent 
to  that  section  of  the  literature  which  connects  it- 
self with  manners;  and  if  his  reputation  originally, 
or  his  style  of  composition,  is  likely  to  have  been 
much  influenced  by  the  transient  fashions  of  his 
own  age.  The  withdrawal,  for  instance,  from  a 
dramatic  poet,  or  a  satirist,  of  any  false  lustre 
which  he  has  owed  to  his  momentary  connection 
with  what  we  may  call  the  personalities  of  a  fleet- 
ing generation,  or  of  any  undue  shelter  to  his  er- 
rors which  may  have  gathered  round  them  from 
political  bias,  or  from  intellectual  infirmities 
amongst  his  partisans,  will  sometimes  seriously 
modify,  after  a  century  or  so,  the  fairest  original 
appreciation  of  a  fine  writer.  A  window,  com- 
posed of  Claude  Lorraine  glasses,  spreads  over 
the  landscape  outside  a  disturbing  efl!ect,  which 
nut  the  most  practised  eye  can  evade.  The  idola 
ihcatri  aifects  us  all.  No  man  escapes  the  con- 
tagion from  his  contemporary  by.standers.  And 
the  reader  may  see  further  on,  that,  had  Pope  been 
merely  a  satiric  poet,  he  must  in  these  times  have 
laid  down  much  of  the  splendor  which  surrounds 
him  in  our  traditional  estimate  of  his  merit.  Such 
a  renunciation  would  be  a  forfeit — not  always  to 
errors  in  himself — but  sometimes  to  errors  in  that 
stage  of  English  society,  which  forced  the  ablest 
writer  into  a  collusion  with  its  own  meretricious 
tastes.  The  antithetical  prose  '*  characters,"  as 
they  were  technically  termed,  which  circulated 
amongst  the  aristocracy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  style  of  the  dialogue  in  such 
comedy  as  was  then  popular,  and  much  of  the  oc- 
casional poetry  in  that  age,  expose  an  immoderate 
craving  for  glittering  eflfects  from  contrasts  too 
harsh  to  be  natural,  too  sudden  to  be  durable,  and 
too  fantastic  to  be  harmonious.  To  meet  this 
vicious  taste,  from  which  (as  from  any  diffusive 
taste)  it  is  vain  to  look  far  perfect  immunity  in  any 
writer  lying  immediately  under  its  beams.  Pope 
sacrificed  in  one  mode  of  composition,  the  simplic- 
ities of  nature  and  sincerity  ;  and  had  he  practised 
no  other  mode,  we  repeat  that  now  he  must  have 
descended  from  his  pedestal.  To  some  extent  he 
is  degraded  even  as  it  is  ;  for  the  reader  caimot 
avoid  whispering  to  himself — what  quality  of  think- 
ing must  that  be  which  allies  itself  so  naturally 
(as  will  be  shown)  with  distortions  of  fact  or  of 
philosophic  truth  ?  But,  had  his  whole  writings 
been  of  that  same  cast,  he  must  have  been  de- 
graded altogether,  and  a  star  would  have  fallen 
from  our  English  galaxy  of  poets. 

We  mention  this  particular  case  as  a  reason 
generally  for  renewing  by  intervals  the  examina- 
tion of  great  writers,  and  liberating  the  verdict  of 
their  contemporaries  from  the  casual  disturbances 
to  which  every  age  is  liable  in  its  judgments  and 


in  its  tastes.  As  books  multiply  to  an  unmanage- 
able excess,  selection  becomes  more  and  more  a 
necessity  for  readers,  and  the  power  of  selection 
more  and  more  a  desperate  problem  for  the  busy 
part  of  readers.  The  possibility  of  selecting 
wisely  is  becoming  continually  more  hopeless,  as 
the  necessity  for  selection  is  becoming  continually 
more  crying.  Exactly  as  the  growing  weight  of 
books  overlays  and  stifles  the  power  of  comparison, 
pari  passu  is  the  call  for  comparison  the  more 
clamorous;  and  thus  arises  a  duty,  correspondingly 
more  urgent,  of  searching  and  revising  until  every- 
thing spurious  has  been  weeded  out  from  amongst 
the  Flora  of  our  highest  literature  ;  and  until  the 
waste  of  time  for  those  who  have  so  little  at  their 
command,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For,  where 
the  good  cannot  be  read  in  its  twentieth  part,  the 
more  requisite  it  is  that  no  part  of  the  bad  should 
steal  an  hour  of  the  available  time  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  endured  that  people  without  a  minute  to 
spare  should  be  obliged  first  of  all  to  read  a  book 
before  they  can  ascertain  whether  it  was  at  all 
ivorth  reading.  The  public  cannot  read  by  proxy 
as  regards  the  good  which  it  is  to  appropriate,  but 
it  can  as  regards  the  poison  which  it  is  to  escape. 
And  thus,  as  literature  expands,  becoming  con- 
tinually more  of  a  household  necessity,  the  duty 
resting  upon  critics  (who  are  the  vicarious  readers 
for  the  public)  becomes  continually  more  urgent — 
of  reviewing  all  works  that  may  be  supposed  to 
have  benefitted  too  much  or  too  indiscriminately 
by  the  superstition  of  a  name.  The  prcegusWores 
should  have  lasted  of  every  cup,  and  reported  its 
quality,  before  the  public  call  for  it ;  and,  above 
all,  they  should  have  done  this  in  all  cases  of  the 
higher  literature — that  is,  of  literature  properly  so 
called. 

What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  literature  ?  Pop- 
ularly, and  amongst  the  thoughtless,  it  is  held  to 
include  everything  that  is  printed  in  a  book. 
Little  logic  is  required  to  disturb  that  definition  ; 
the  most  thoughtless  person  is  easily  made  aware 
that  in  the  idea  of  literature  one  essential  element 
is — some  relation  to  a  general  and  common  inter- 
est of  man,  so  that  what  applies  only  to  a  local — 
or  professional — or  merely  personal  interest,  even 
though  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
will  not  belong  to  literature.  So  far  the  defini- 
tion is  easily  narrowed  ;  and  it  is  as  easily  ex- 
panded. For  not  only  is  much  that  takes  a  station 
in  books  not  literature  ;  but  inversely,  much  that 
really  is  literature  never  reaches  a  station  in 
books.  The  weekly  sermons  of  Christendom, 
that  vast  pulpit  literature  which  acts  so  extensive- 
ly upon  the  popular  mind — to  warn,  to  uphold,  to 
renew,  to  comfort,  to  alarm,  does  not  attain  the 
sanctuary  of  libraries  in  the  ten  thousandth  part 
of  its  extent.  The  drama  again,  as,  for  instance, 
the  finest  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  England,  and 
all  leading  Athenian  plays  in  the  noontide  of  the 
Attic  stage,  operated  as  a  literature  on  the  public 
mind,  and  were  (according  to  the  strictest  letter 
of  that  term)  published  through  the  audiences  that 
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witnessed*  their  represenlalioti  some  time  before 
they  were  published  as  things  to  be  read  ;  and 
they  were  published  in  this  scenical  mode  of  pub- 
lication with  much  more  effect  than  they  could 
have  had  as  books,  during  ages  of  costly  copying 
or  of  costly  printing. 

Books,  therefore,  do  not  suggest  an  idea  co- 
extensive and  interchangeable  with  the  idea  of 
literature  ;  since  much  literature,  scenic,  forensic, 
or  didactic,  (as  from  lecturers  and  public  orators,) 
may  never  come  into  books  ;  and  much  that  does 
come  into  books,  may  connect  itself  with  no  liter- 
ary interest.  But  a  far  more  important  correction, 
applicable  to  the  common  vague  idea  of  literature, 
is  to  be  sought — not  so  much  in  a  better  definition 
of  literature,  as  in  a  sharper  distinction  of  the  two 
functions  which  it  fulfils.  In  that  great  social  or- 
gan, which  collectively  we  call  literature,  there 
may  be  distinguished  two  separate  offices  that  may 
blend  and  often  do  so,  but  capable  severally  of  a 
severe  insulation,  and  naturally  fitted  for  reciprocal 
repulsion.  There  is  first  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge, and  secondly,  the  literature  of  power.  The 
function  of  the  first  is — to  teach ;  the  function  of 
the  second  is — to  move:  the  first  is  a  rudder,  the 
second  an  oar  or  a  sail.  The  first  speaks  to  the 
mere  discursive  understanding ;  the  second  speaks 
ultimately  it  may  happen  to  the  higher  understand- 
ing or  reason,  but  always  through  affections  of 
pleasure  and  sympathy.  Remotely,  it  may  travel 
towards  an  object  seated  in  what  Lord  Bacon  calls 
dry  light ;  but  proximately  it  does  and  must  oper- 
ate, else  it  ceases  to  be  a  literature  of  power,  on 
and  through  that  humid  light  which  clothes  itself 
in  the  mists  and  glittering  iris  of  human  passions, 
desires,  and  genial  emotions.  Men  have  so  little 
reflected  on  the  higher  functions  of  literature,  as 
to  find  it  a  paradox  if  one  should  describe  it  as  a 
mean  or  subordinate  purpose  of  books  to  give  in- 
formation. But  this  is  a  paradox  only  in  the 
sense  which  makes  it  honorable  to  be  paradoxical. 
Whenever  we  talk  in  ordinary  language  of  seeking 
information  or  gaining  knowledge,  we  understand 
the  words  as  connected  with  something  of  absolute 
novelty.  But  it  is  the  grandeur  of  all  truth  which 
can  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  human  interests, 
that  it  is  never  absolutely  novel  to  the  meanest  of 
minds  ;  it  exists  eternally  by  way  of  germ  or 
latent  principle  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest, 
needing  to  be  developed  but  never  to  be  planted. 
To  be  capable  of  transplantation  is  the  immediate 
criterion  of  a  truth  that  ranges  on  a  lower  scale. 
Besides  which,  there  is  a  rarer  thing  than  truth, 
namely,  power  or  deep  sympathy  with  truth. 
What  is  the  effect,  for  instance,  upon  society — of 
children  ?  By  the  pity,  by  the  tenderness,  and 
by  the  peculiar  modes  of  admiration,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  helplessness,  with  the 
innocence,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  children,  not 

♦Charles  I.,  for  example,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
many  others  in  his  father's  court,  gained  their  known 
familiarity  with  Shakspeare — not  through  the  original 
quartos,  so  slenderly  diffused,  nor  through  the  first  (olio 
of  1G23,  but  through  the  court  representations  of  his  chief 
dramas  at  Whitehall. 


only  are  the  primal  affections  strengthened  and 
continually  renewed,  but  the  qualities  which  are 
the  dearest  in  the  sight  of  Heaven — the  frailty,  for 
instance,  which  appeals  to  forbearance,  the  inno 
cence  which  symbolizes  the  heavenly,  and  the 
simplicity  which  is  most  alien  from  the  worldly, 
are  kept  up  in  perpetual  remembrance,  and  their 
ideals  are  continually  refreshed.  A  purpose  of 
the  same  nature  is  answered  by  the  higher  litera- 
ture, viz.,  the  literature  of  power.  What  do  you 
learn  from  Paradise  Lost?  Nothing  at  all. 
What  do  you  learn  from  a  cookery-book  ?  Some- 
thing new,  something  that  you  did  not  know  be- 
fore, in  every  paragraph.  But  would  you  there- 
fore put  the  wretched  cookery-book  on  a  higher 
level  of  estimation  than  the  divine  poem?  What 
you  owe  to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of  which 
a  million  separate  items  are  still  but  a  million  of 
advancing  steps  on  the  same  earthly  level  ;  what 
you  owe — is  power,  that  is,  exercise  and  expan- 
sion to  your  own  latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with 
the  infinite,  where  every  pulse  and  each  separate 
influx  is  a  step  upwards — a  step  ascending  as  up- 
on a  Jacob's  ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  alti- 
tudes above  the  earth.  All  the  steps  of  knowl- 
edge, from  first  to  last,  carry  you  further  on  the 
same  plane,  but  could  never  raise  you  one  foot 
above  your  ancient  level  of  earth  ;  whereas,  the 
very  first  step  in  power  is  a  flight — is  an  ascend- 
ing into  another  element  where  earth  is  forgotten. 
Were  it  not  that  human  sensibilities  are  ven- 
tilated and  continually  called  out  into  exercise  by 
the  great  phenomena  of  infancy,  or  of  real  life  as 
it  moves  through  chance  and  change,  or  of  litera- 
ture as  it  recombines  these  elements  in  the  mimic- 
ries of  poetry,  romance,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that, 
like  any  animal  power  or  muscular  energy  fallen 
into  disuse,  all  such  sensibilities  would  gradually 
droop  and  dwindle.  It  is  in  relation  to  these 
great  moral  capacities  of  man  that  the  literature 
of  power,  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of 
knowledge,  lives  and  has  its  field  of  action.  It  is 
concerned  with  what  is  highest  in  man  ;  for  the 
Scriptures  themselves  never  condescend  to  deal  by 
suggestion  or  cooperation,  with  the  mere  discur- 
sive understanding  :  when  speaking  of  man  in  his 
intellectual  capacity,  the  Scriptures  speak  not  of 
the  understanding,  but  of  "  the  understanding 
heart,'" — making  the  heart,  i.  e.,  the  great  intu- 
itive (or  non-discursive)  organ,  to  be  the  inter- 
changeable formula  for  man  in  his  highest  state 
of  capacity  for  the  infinite.  Tragedy,  ron)ance, 
fairy-tale,  or  epopee,  all  alike  restore  to  man's 
mind  the  ideals  of  justice,  of  hope,  of  truth,  of 
mercy,  of  retribution,  which  else,  (left  to  the  sup- 
port of  daily  life  in  its  realities,)  would  languish 
for  want  of  sufficient  illustration.  What  is  meant, 
for  instance,  by  poetic  justice  1 — It  does  not  mean 
a  justice  that  differs  by  its  object  from  the  ordinary 
justice  of  human  jurisprudence  ;  for  then  it  must 
be  confessedly  a  very  bad  kind  of  justice  ;  but  it 
means  a  justice  that  differs  from  common  forensic 
justice  by  the  degree  in  which  it  attains  its  object, 
a  justice  that  is  more  omnipotent  over  its  owa 
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ends,  as  dealing — not  with  the  refractory  elements 
of  earthly  life — but  with  elentients  of  its  own  crea- 
tion, and  with  materials  flexible  to  its  own  purest 
preconceptions.  It  is  certain  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  literature  of  power,  these  ideals  would  often 
remain  amongst  us  as  mere  arid  notional  forms ; 
whereas,  by  the  creative  forces  of  man  put  forth 
in  literature,  they  gain  a  vernal  life  of  restoration, 
and  germinate  into  vital  activities.  The  common- 
est novel,  by  moving  in  alliance  with  human  fears 
and  hopes,  with  human  instincts  of  wrong  and 
right,  sustains  and  quickens  those  affections. 
Calling  them  into  action,  it  rescues  them  from 
torpor.  And  hence  the  preeminency  over  all 
authors  that  merely  teach,  of  the  meanest  that 
moves;  or  that  teaches,  if  at  all,  indirectly  hy 
moving.  The  very  highest  work  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  literature  of  knowledge,  is  but  a 
provisional  work  ;  a  book  upon  trial  and  suflTer- 
ance,  and  quamdiu  bene  se  gesserit.  Let  its  teaching 
be  even  partially  revised,  let  it  be  but  expanded, 
nay,  even  let  its  teaching  be  but  placed  in  a  better 
order,  and  instantly  it  is  superseded.  Whereas 
the  feeblest  works  in  the  literature  of  power,  sur- 
viving at  all,  survive  as  finished  and  unalterable 
amongst  men.  For  instance,  the  Principia  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  a  book  militant  on  earth  from 
the  first.  In  all  stages  of  its  progress  it  would 
have  to  fight  for  its  existence  :  1st,  as  regards 
absolute  truth  ;  Qdly,  when  that  combat  is  over, 
as  regards  its  form  or  mode  of  presenting  the 
truth.  And  as  soon  as  a  La  Place,  or  anybody 
else,  builds  higher  upon  the  foundations  laid  by 
this  book,  effectually  he  throws  it  out  of  the  sun- 
shine into  decay  and  darkness  ;  by  weapons  won 
from  this  book  he  superannuates  and  destroys  this 
book,  so  that  soon  the  name  of  Newton  remains 
as  a  mere  nominis  umbra,  but  his  book,  as  a  living 
power,  has  transmigrated  into  other  forms.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lUiad,  the  Prometheus  of 
.^schylus — the  Othello  or  King  Lear — the 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth — and  the  Paradise  Lost,  are 
not  militant  but  triumphant  forever  as  long  as  the 
languages  exist  in  which  they  speak  or  can  be 
taught  to  speak.  They  never  can  transmigrate 
into  new  incarnations.  To  reproduce //<e5e  in  new 
forms,  or  variations,  even  if  in  some  things  they 
should  be  improved,  would  be  to  plagiarize.  A 
good  steam-engine  is  properly  superseded  by  a 
better.  But  one  lovely  pastoral  valley  is  not 
superseded  by  another,  nor  the  statue  of  Praxite- 
les by  a  statue  of  Michael  Angelo.  These 
things  are  not  separated  by  imparity,  but  by  dis- 
parity. They  are  not  thought  of  as  unequal 
under  the  same  standard,  but  as  differing  in  kind, 
and  as  equal  under  a  different  standard.  Human 
works  of  an  immortal  beauty  and  works  of  nature 
in  one  respect  stand  on  the  same  footing  ;  they 
never  absolutely  repeat  each  other  ;  never  approach 
so  near  as  not  to  differ ;  and  they  differ  not  as  bet- 
ter and  worse,  or  simply  by  more  and  less  ;  they 
differ  by  undecipherable  and  incommunicable  dif- 
ferences, that  cannot  be  caught  by  mimicries,  nor 


be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  copies,  nor  become 
ponderable  in  the  scales  of  vulgar  comparison. 

Applying  these  principles  to  Pope,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  fine  literature  in  general,  we  would 
wish  to  remark  the  claim  which  he  has,  or  which 
any  equal  writer  has,  to  the  attention  and  jealous 
witmowing  of  those  critics  in  particular  who  watch 
over  public  morals  Clergymen,  and  all  ihe  or 
gans  of  public  criticism  put  in  motion  by  clergy- 
men, are  more  especially  concerned  in  the  just 
appreciation  of  such  writers,  if  the  two  canons 
are  remembered,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  viz.,  that  all  works  in  this  class,  as 
opposed  to  those  in  the  literature  of  knowledge, 
\st,  work  by  far  deeper  agencies  ;  and,  2dly,  are 
more  permanent ;  in  the  strictest  sense  they  are 
xTTjfiara  U  ciei :  and  what  evil  they  do,  or  what 
good  they  do,  is  commensurate  with  the  national 
language,  sometimes  long  after  the  nation  has 
departed.  At  this  hour,  500  years  since  their 
creation,  the  tales  of  Chaucer,*  never  equalled  on 
this  earth  for  tenderness,  and  for  life  of  picturesque- 
ness,  are  read  familiarly  by  many  in  the  charming 
language  of  their  natal  day,  and  by  others  in  the 
modernizations  of  Dryden,  of  Pope,  and  Words- 
worth. At  this  hour,  1800  years  since  their  cre- 
ation, the  Pagan  tales  of  Ovid,  never  equalled  on 
this  earth  for  the  gayety  of  their  movement  and 
the  capricious  graces  of  their  narrative,  are  read 
by  all  Christendom.  This  man's  people  and  their 
monuments  are  dust ;  but  he  is  alive  ;  he  has  sur- 
vived them,  as  he  /told  us  that  he  had  it  in  his 
commission  to  do,  by  a  thousand  years  ;  "  and 
shall  a  thousand  more." 

All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds  only 
ground-nests,  that  are  swept  away  by  floods,  or 
confounded  by  the  plough  ;  but  the  literature  of 
power  builds  nests  in  aerial  altitudes  of  temples  sa- 
cred from  violation,  or  of  forests  inaccessible  to 
fraud.  This  is  a  great  prerogative  of  the  poxoer 
literature  ;  and  it  is  a  greater  which  lies  in  the 
mode  of  its  influence.  The  knowledge  literature, 
like  the  fashion  of  this  world,  passeth  away.  An 
encyclopedia  is  its  abstract ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
it  may  be  taken  for  its  speaking  symbol — that,  be- 
fore one  generation  has  passed,  an  encyclopaedia 
is  superannuated  ;  for  it  speaks  through  the  dead 
memory  and  unimpassioned  understanding,  which 
have  not  the  rest  of  higher  faculties,  but  are  con- 
tinually enlarging  and  varying  their  phylacteries. 
But  all  literature,  properly  so  called — literature 
x«t'  l^o'/rjv^  for  the  very  same  reason  that  it  is  so 
much  more  durable  than  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge, is  (and  by  the  very  same  proportion  it  is) 
more  intense  and  electrically  searching  in  its  im- 
pressions. The  directions  in  which  the  tragedy 
of  this  planet  has  trained  our  human  feelings  to 
play,  and  the  combinations  into  which  the  poetry 
of  this  planet  has  thrown  our  human   passions  of 

♦The  Canterhury  Tales  were  not  made  public  until 
1380  or  thereabouts  ;  but  the  composition  must  have  cost 
30  or  more  years  ;  not  1o  mention  that  the  work  had 
probably  been  finished  for  some  years  before  it  was  di- 
vulged. 
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love  and  hatred,  of  admiration  and  contempt,  ex- 
ercises a  power  bad  or  good  over  haman  life,  that 
cannot  be  contemplated  when  seen  stretching 
through  many  generations,  without  a  sentiment  al- 
lied to  awe.  *  And  of  this  let  every  one  be  as- 
sured— that  he  owes  to  the  impassioned  books 
which  he  has  read,  many  a  thousand  more  of  erv)- 
tions  than  he  can  consciously  trace  back  to  them. 
Dim  by  their  origination,  these  emotions  yet  arise 
in  him,  and  mould  him  through  life  like  the  for- 
gotten incidents  of  childhood. 

In  making  a  revaluation  of  Pope  as  regards 
some  of  his  principal  works,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  examine  more  closely  than  we  shall  be  able 
to  do,  some  popular  errors  affecting  his  whole  in- 
tellectual position  ;  and  especially  these  two,  Jirsf, 
That  he  belonged  to  what  is  idly  called  the  French 
school  of  our  literature  ;  secondly,  That  he  was 
specially  distinguished  from  preceding  poets  by 
correctness.  The  first  error  has  infected  the  whole 
criticism  of  Europe.  The  Schlegels,  with  all 
their  false  airs  of  subtlety,  fall  into  this  error  in 
discussing  every  literature  of  Christendom.  But, 
if  by  a  mere  accident  of  life  any  poet  had  first 
turned  his  thoughts  into  a  particular  channel  on 
the  suggestion  of  some  French  book,  that  would 
not  justify  our  classing  what  belongs  to  universal 
nature,  and  what  inevitably  arises  at  a  certain  stage 
of  social  progress,  under  ihe  category  of  a  French 
creation.  Somebody  must  have  been  first  in  point 
of  time  upon  every  field  ;  but  this  casual  prece- 
dency establishes  no  title  whatever  to  authority, 
or  plea  of  original  dominion  over  fields  that  lie 
within  the  inevitable  line  of  march  upon  which  na- 
tions are  moving.  Had  it  happened  that  the  first 
European  writer  on  the  higher  geometry  was  a 
Graeco-Sicilian,  that  would  not  have  made  it  ra- 
tional to  call  Geometry  the  Graeco-Sicilian  Sci- 
ence. In  every  nation  first  comes  the  higher  form 
of  passion,  next  the  lower.  This  is  the  mere  or- 
der of  nature  in  governing  the  movements  of  hu- 
man intellect,  as  connected  with  social  evolution  ; 
this  is,  the'refore,  the  universal  order,  that  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  literature,  men  deal  with  the 
great  elementary  grandeurs  of  passion,  of  con- 
science, of  the  will  in  self-conflict  ;  they  deal  with 
the  capital  struggles  of  the  human  race  in  raising 
empires,  or  in  overthrowing  them — in  vindicating 
their  religion,  (as  by  crusades,)  or  with  the  more 
mysterious  struggles  amongst  spiritual  races  allied 
to  our  own,  that  have  been  dimly  revealed  to  us. 
We  have  an  Iliad,  a  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a  Para- 
dise   Lost.     These  great  subjects  exhausted,  or 

*The  reason  why  the  broad  distinctions  between  the 
two  literatures  of  power  and  knowledge  so  little  fix  the  at- 
tention, lies  in  the  fact,  that  avast  proportion  of  books — 
history,  biography,  travels,  miscellaneous  essays,  &c.,  ly- 
ing in  a  midle  zone,  confound  these  distinctions  by  inter- 
hlending  them.  All  that  we  call  "amusement"  or  "  en- 
tertainment," is  a  diluted  form  of  the  power  belonging  to 
passion,  and  also  a  mixed  form  ;  and  where  threads  of 
direct  instruction  intermingle  in  the  texture  with  these 
threads  o(  power,  this  absorption  of  the  duality  into  one 
representative  nuance  neutralizes  the  separate  perception 
of  either.  Fused  into  a  tertium  quid,  or  neutral  state, 
they  disappear  to  the  popular  eye  as  the  repelling  forces, 
which  in  fact  they  are. 


exhausted  in  their  more  inviting  manifestations,  in- 
evitably, by  the  mere  endless  motion  of  society, 
there  succeeds  a  lower  key  of  passion.  Expand- 
ing social  intercourse  in  towns,  multiplied  and 
crowded  more  and  more,  banishes  those  gloomier 
and  grander  phases  of  human  history  from  litera- 
ture. The  understanding  is  quickened  ;  the  lower 
faculties  of  the  mind — fancy  and  the  habit  of  mi- 
nute distinction — are  applied  to  the  contemplation 
of  society  and  manners.  Passion  begins  to  wheel  in 
lower  flights,  and  to  combine  itself  with  interests 
that  in  part  are  addressed  to  the  insulated  under- 
standing— observing,  refining,  reflecting.  This 
may  be  called  the  minor  key  of  Iherature  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  major,  as  cultivated  by  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Milton.  But  tlrls  key  arises  spontane- 
ously in  every  people,  and  by  a  necessity  as  sure 
as  any  that  moulds  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Milton  and  Spenser  were  not  of  any  Italian  school. 
Their  Italian  studies  were  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  determination  given  to  their  minds  by 
nature  working  in  conjunction  with  their  social  pe- 
riod. It  is  equally  childish  to  say  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  that  they  belonged  to  any  French  school. 
That  thing  which  they  did,  they  icould  have  done 
though  France  had  been  at  the  back  of  China. 
The  school  to  which  they  belonged,  was  a  school 
developed  at  a  certain  stage  of  progress  in  all  na- 
tions alike  by  the  human  heart  as  modified  by  the 
human  understanding  ;  it  is  a  school  depending  on 
the  peculiar  direction  given  to  the  sensibilities  by 
the  reflecting  faculty,  and  by  the  new  phases  (tf 
society.  Even  as  a  fact,  (though  a  change  as  to 
the  fact  could  not  make  any  change  at  all  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  case,)  it  is  not  true  that  either 
Dryden  or  Pope  was  influenced  by  French  litera- 
ture. Both  of  them  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  French  language.  Dryden  ridi- 
culed French  literature  ;  and  Pope,  except  for 
some  purposes  connected  with  his  Homeric  trans- 
lations, read  as  little  of  it  as  convenience  would 
allow.  But,  had  this  been  otherwise,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  case  stands  good  ;  that,  after  the  pri- 
mary formations  of  the  fermenting  intellect,  come 
everywhere — in  Thebes  or  Athens,  in  France  or 
England — the  secondary  ;  that,  after  the  creating 
passion  comes  the  reflecting  and  recombining  pas- 
sion ;  that  after  the  solemnities  and  cloistral  gran- 
deurs of  life,  solitary  and  self-conflicting,  comes 
the  recoil  of  a  self-observing  and  self-dissecting 
stage,  derived  from  life  social  and  gregarious. 
After  the  Iliad,  but  doubtless  many  generations  af- 
ter, comes  a  Batrachomyomachia  ;  after  the  gor- 
geous masqiie  of  onr  forefathers  came  always  the 
anti-masque,  that  threw  off  echoes  as  from  some 
devil's  laughter  in  mockery  of  the  hollow  and 
transitory  pomps  that  went  before. 

It  is  an  error  equally  gross,  and  an  error  in 
which  Pope  himself  participated,  that  his  plume 
of  distinction  from  preceding  poets  consisted  in  cor- 
rectness. Correctness  in  what?  Think  of  the 
admirable  qualifications  for  settling  the  scale  of 
such  critical  distinctions  which  that  man  must  have 
had  who  turned  out  upon  this  vast  world  the  sin- 
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gle  oracular  word  ''  correctness"  to  shift  for  itself, 
and  explain  its  own  meaning  to  all  generations. 
Did  he  mean  logical  correctness  in  maturing  and 
connecting  thoughts?  But  of  all  poets  that  have 
practised  reasoning  in  verse,  Pope  is  the  one  most 
inconsequential  in  the  deduction  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  most  severely  distressed  in  any  effort  to 
effect  or  to  explain  the  dependency  of  their  parts. 
There  are  not  ten  consecutive  lines  in  Pope  unaf- 
fected by  this  infirmity.  All  his  thinking  pro- 
ceeded by  insulated  and  discontinuous  jets ;  and 
the  only  resource  for  him,  or  chance  of  even  seem- 
ing correctness,  lay  in  the  liberty  of  stringing  his 
aphoristic  thoughts  like  pearls — having  no  relation 
to  each  other  but  that  of  contiguity.  To  set  them 
like  diamonds  was  for  Pope  to  risk  distraction;  to 
systematize  was  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
elliptical  word  correctness  is  to  be  understood  with 
such  a  complementary  qualification  as  would  re- 
strict it  to  Pope's  use  of  language,  that  construction 
is  even  more  untenable  than  the  other — more  con- 
spicuously untenable — for  many  are  they  who  have 
erred  by  illogical  thinking,  or  by  distracted  evolu- 
tion of  thoughts  ;  but  rare  is  the  man  among  clas- 
sical writers  in  any  language  who  has  disfigured 
his  meaning  more  remarkably  than  Pope  by  im- 
perfect expression.  We  do  not  speak  of  plebeian 
phrases,  of  exotic  phrases,  of  slang,  from  which 
Pope  was  not  free,  though  more  free  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  From  vulgarism  indeed  he 
was  shielded,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  aristocratic 
society  which  he  kept ;  they  being  right,  he  was 
right ;  and  he  erred  only  in  the  cases  where  they 
misled  him  ;  for  even  the  refinement  of  that  age 
was  oftentimes  coarse  and  vulgar.  His  grammar, 
indeed,  is  often  vicious ;  preterites  and  participles 
he  constantly  confounds,  and  registers  this  class  of 
blunders  forever  by  the  cast-iron  index  of  rhymes 
that  never  can  mend.  But  worse  than  this  mode 
of  viciousness  is  his  syntax,  which  is  so  bad  as  to 
darken  his  meaning  at  times,  and  at  other  times  to 
defeat  it.  But  these  were  errors  cleaving  to  his 
times ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  exact  from  Pope 
a  better  quality  of  diction  than  belonged  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Still  it  is  indisputable  that  a  better 
model  of  diction  and  of  grammar  prevailed  a  century 
before  Pope.  In  Spenser,  in  Shakspeare,  in  the 
Bible  of  King  James'  reign,  and  in  Milton,  there 
are  very  few  grammatical  errors.*      But  Pope's 

♦And  this  purity  of  diction  shows  itself  in  many  points 
arguing  great  vigilance  of  attention,  and  also  great  anx- 
iety for  using  the  language  powerfully  as  the  most  vener- 
alile  of  traditions,  wnen  treating  the  most  venerable  of 
suliject.s.  For  instance,  the  Bible  never  condescends  to 
the  mean  colloquial  preterites  of  chid  for  did  chide,  or 
icril  ior  did  write,  but  always  uses  the  full  dress  word 
chode.  and  wrote.  Pope  might  have  been  happier  had  he 
read  his  Bible  more;  but  assuredly  he  would  have  im- 
proved his  English.  A  question  naturally  arises — How 
it  was  that  the  elder  writers,  Shakspeare  in  particular, 
(who  had  seen  so  little  of  higher  society  when  he  wrote 
his  youthful  poems  ofLucrece  and  Adonis,)  should  have 
maintained  so  much  purer  a  grammar?  Dr.  Johnson, 
indeed,  but  most  falsely,  says  that  Shakspeare's  grammar 
is  licentious.  "  The  style  of  Shakspeare,"  (these  are  the 
exact  words  of  the  doctor  in  his  preface,  "was  in  itself 
ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure."  An  audacious 
misrepresentation  !    In  the  doctor  himself,  a  legislator  j 


defect  in  language  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  lay  in  inability,  nursed  doubtless  by  indolence, 
to  carry  out  and  perfect  the  expression  of  the 
thought  which  he  wishes  to  communicate.  The 
language  does  not  realize  the  idea  ;  it  simply  sug- 
gests or  hints  it.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  illus- 
tration— 

Know,  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same  : 
In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game. 

The  first  line  one  would  naturally  construe  into 
this :  that  God  and  Nature  were  in  harmony, 
whilst  all  other  objects  were  scattered  into  inco- 
herency  by  difference  and  disunion.  Not  at  all , 
it  means  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  that  God  and 
Nature  only  are  exempted  from  the  infirmities  of 
change.  They  only  continue  uniform  and  self- 
consistent.  This  might  mislead  many  readers ; 
but  the  second  line  must  do  so  ;  for  who  would 
not  understand  the  syntax  to  be — that  the  judg- 
ment, as  it  exists  in  man,  shoots  at  flying  game^ 
But,  in  fact,  the  meaning  is — that  the  judgment, 
in  aiming  its  calculations  at  man,  aims  at  an  object 
that  is  still  on  the  wing,  and  never  for  a  moment 
stationary.  We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  a  fault 
in  diction — the  very  worst  among  all  that  are  pos- 
sible ;  to  write  bad  grammar  or  colloquial  slang 
does  not  necessarily  obscure  the  sense  ;  but  a  fault 
like  this  is  treachery,  and  hides  the  true  meaning 
under  the  cloud  of  a  conundrum  ;  nay  worse  ;  for 
even  a  conundrum  has  fixed  conditions  for  deter- 
mining its  solution,  but  this  sort  of  mutilated  ex- 
pression is  left  to  the  solution  of  conjecture. 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  this  fault  in  Pope, 
by  which  he  sought  relief  for  himself  from  half-an- 
hour's  labor,  at  the  price  of  utter  darkness  to  his 
reader. 

One  editor  distinguishes  amongst  the  epistles 
that  which  Pope  addressed  to  Lord  Oxford,  some 
years  after  his  fall,  as  about  the  most  '■'■  correct, 

for  language,  we  undertake  to  show  more  numerically  of 
trespasses  against  granmiar,  but  (which  is  worse  si  ill) 
more  unscholarlike  trespasses.  Shakspeare  is  singularly 
correct  in  grammar.  One  reason,  we  believe,  was  this: 
from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  decayed  the  ceremo- 
nious exteriors  of  society.  Stiffness  anci  reserve  melted 
away  before  the  familiarity  and  impudence  of  French 
manners.  Social  meetings  grew  far  more  numerous  as 
towns  expanded  ;  social  pleasure  far  more  began  now  to 
depend  upon  conversation  ;  and  conversation,  growing  less 
formal,  quickened  its  pace.  Hence  came  the  call  for 
rapid  abbreviations;  the  His  and  Hwas,\\\e  can't  and 
don't  of  the  two  post-Miltonic  generations  arose  under 
this  impulse  ;  and  the  general  impression  has  ever  since 
subsisted  amongst  English  writers— that  language,  in- 
stead of  being  an  exquisitely  beautiful  vehicle  for  the 
thoughts — a  robe  that  never  can  be  adorned  with  too  much 
care  or  piety,  is  in  fact  a  dirty  high- road  which  all  people 
detest  whilst  all  are  forced  to  use  it,  and  to  the  keeping 
of  which  in  repair  no  rational  man  ever  contril)Utes  a  trifle 
that  is  not  forced  from  him  by  some  severity  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  great  corrupter  of  English  was  the  con- 
versational instinct  for  rapidity.  A  more  honorable  source 
of  corruption  lay  in  the  growth  of  new  ideas,  and  the  con- 
tinual influx  of^  foreign  words  to  meet  them.  Spanish 
words  arose,  like  reformado,  priimdo,  desperado,  and 
French  ones  past  couiiting.  But  as  these  retained  their 
foreign  forms  of  structure,  they  reacted  to  vitiate  the  lan- 
guage still  more  by  introducing  a  piebald  aspect  of  books 
which  it  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity  to  tolerate  for  the 
interests  of  wider  thinking.  The  perfection  of  this  hor» 
ror  was  never  attained  except  amongst  the  Germans. 
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musical,  dignified,  and  affecting,"  that  the  poet 
has  left.  Now,  even  as  a  specimen  of  vernacular 
English,  it  is  conspicuously  bad  :  the  shocking 
gallicisnri,  for  instance,  of  "  attend,''''  for  "  wait  his 
leisure,"  in  the  line  "  For  him,  i.  e.,  on  his  behalf, 
thou  oft  has  bid  the  world  attend."  would  alone 
degrade  the  verses.  To  bid  the  world  attend — is 
to  bid  the  world  listen  attentively  ;  whereas  what 
Pope  means  is,  that  Lord  Oxford  bade  the  world 
wait  in  his  ante-chamber,  until  he  had  leisure  from 
his  important  conferences  with  a  poet,  to  throw  a 
glance  upon  affairs  so  trivial  as  those  of  the  human 
race.  This  use  of  the  word  attend  is  a  shocking 
violation  of  the  English  idiom ;  and  even  the 
slightest  would  be  an  unpardonable  blemish  in  a 
poem  of  only  forty  lines,  which  ought  to  be  pol- 
ished as  exquisitely  as  a  cameo.  It  is  a  still  worse 
disfiguration  of  the  very  same  class,  viz.,  a  silent 
confession  of  defeat,  in  a  regular  wrestling-match 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  metrical  expression,  that 
the  poem  terminates  thus — 

Nor  fears  to  tell  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

Why  should  he  fear?  Really  there  is  no  very  des- 
perate courage  required  for  telling  the  most  horrible 
of  secrets  about  Mortimer.  Had  Mortimer  even 
been  so  wicked  as  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire, 
safely  it  might  have  been  published  by  Mortimer's 
bosom-friend  to  all  magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  con- 
stables ;  for  not  a  man  of  them  would  have  guessed 
in  what  hiding-place  to  look  for  Mortimer,  or  who 
Mortimer  might  be.  True  it  is,  that  a  secondary 
earldom,  conferred  by  Queen  Anne  upon  Robert 
Harley,  was  that  of  Mortimer ;  but  it  lurked  un- 
known to  the  public  ear;  it  was  a  coronet  that  lay 
hid  under  the  beams  of  Oxford — a  title  so  long 
familiar  to  English  ears,  when  descending  through 
six  and  twenty  generations  of  de  Veres.  Quite  as 
reasonable  it  would  be,  in  a  birth-day  ode  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  were  addressed  as  my  Lord 
of  Chester,  or  Baron  of  Renfrew,  or  your  Grace 
of  Cornwall.  To  express  a  thing  in  cipher  may 
do  for  a  conspirator ;  but  a  poet's  correctness  is 
shown  in  his  intelligibility. 

Amongst  the  early  poems  of  Pope,  the  "  Eloisa. 
TO  Abela-rd"  has  a  special  interest  of  double  or- 
der:  first,  it  has  a  personal  interest  as  the  poem 
of  Pope,  because  indicating  the  original  destination 
of  Pope's  intellect,  and  the  strength  of  his  native 
vocation  to  a  class  of  poetry  in  deeper  keys  of  pas- 
sion than  any  which  he  systematically  cultivated. 
For  itself  also,  and  abstracting  from  its  connection 
with  Pope's  natural  destination,  this  poem  has  a 
second  interest,  an  intrinsic  interest,  that  will  al- 
ways make  it  dear  to  impassioned  minds.  The 
self-conflict — the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  poor 
agitated  heart — the  spectacle  of  Eloisa  now  bend- 
ing penitently  before  the  shadowy  austerities  of  a 
monastic  future,  now  raving  upon  the  remembrances 
of  the  guilty  past — one  moment  reconciled  by  the 
very  anguish  of  her  soul  to  the  grandeurs  of  re- 
ligion and  of  prostrate  adoration,  the  next  tnoment 
revolting  to  perilous  retrospects  of  her  treacherous 
happiness — the   recognition    by    shining    gleams 


through  the  very  storm  and  darkness  evoked  by 
her  earthly  sensibilities,  of  a  sensibihty  deeper  far 
in  its  ground,  and  that  trembled  towards  holier 
objects — the  lyrical  tumult  of  the  changes,  the 
hope,  the  tears,  the  rapture,  the  penitence,  the 
despair — place  the  reader  in  tumultuous  sympathy 
with  the  poor  distracted  nun.  Exquisitely  imag- 
ined, among  the  passages  towards  the  end,  is 
the  introduction  of  a  voice  speaking  to  Eloisa  from 
the  grave  of  some  sister  nun,  that,  in  long-forgot- 
ten years,  once  had  struggled  and  suflfered  like 
herself, 

Once  (like  herself)  that  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 

Exquisite  is  the  passage  in  which  she  prefigures  a 
visit  yet  to  come  from  Abelard  to  herself — no  more 
in  the  character  of  a  lover,  but  as  a  priest,  minis- 
tering by  spiritual  consolations  to  her  dying  hours, 
pointing  her  thoughts  to  heaven,  presenting  the 
cross  to  her  through  the  mists  of  death,  and  fight- 
ing for  her  as  a  spiritual  ally  against  the  torments 
of  flesh.  That  anticipation  was  not  gratified.  Abe- 
lard died  long  before  her ;  and  tiie  hour  never  ar- 
rived for  /wm  of  which  with  such  tenderness  she 
says — 

It  will  be  tlien  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 

But  another  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  de- 
gree that  she  could  hardly  have  contemplated ;  the 
anticipation,  namely — 

That  ages  hence,  when  all  her  woes  were  o'er, 
And  that  rebellious  heart  should  beat  no  more, 

wandering  feet  should  be  attracted  from  afar 

To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs, 
as  the  common  resting-place  and  everlasting  mar- 
riage-bed of  Abelard  and  Eloisa ;  that  the  eyes  of 
many  that  had  been  touched  by  their  story,  by  the 
memory  of  their  extraordinary  accomplishments  in 
an  age  of  darkness,  and  by  the  calamitous  issue  of 
their  attachment,  should  seek,  first  and  last,  for  the 
grave  in  which  the  lovers  trusted  to  meet  again  in 
peace ;  and  should  seek  it  with  interest  so  absorb- 
ing, that  even  amidst  the  ascent  of  hosannas  from 
the  choir,  amidst  the  grandeurs  of  high  mass,  the 
raising  of  the  host,  and  "  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sac- 
rifice," sometimes  these  wandering  eyes  should 
steal  aside  to  the  solemn  abiding-place  of  Abelard 
and  his  Eloisa,  oflfering  so  pathetic  a  contrast,  by 
its  peaceful  silence,  to  the  agitations  of  their  lives ; 
and  that  there,  amidst  thoughts  which  by  right 
were  all  due  and  dedicated 

to  Heaven, 
One  human  tear  should  drop  and  be  forgiven. 

We  may  properly  close  this  subject  of  Abelard 
and  Eloisa,  by  citing,  in  English,  the  solemn  Latin 
inscription  placed  in  the  last  century — six  hundred 
years  after  their  departure  from  earth — over  their 
common  remains.  They  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  Abelard  dying  first  by  a  few  weeks  more 
than  twenty-one  years ;  his  tomb  was  opened  again 
to  admit  the  cofl^n  of  Eloisa ;  and  the  tradition  at 
Quincey,  the  parish  near  Nogentsur  Seine,  in  which 
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the  monastery  of  the  Paraclete  is  situated,  w 
that  at  the  moment  of  interment  Abelard  opened 
his  arms  to  receive  the  impassioned  creature  that 
once  had  loved  him  so  frantically,  and  whom  he  had 
loved  with  a  remorse  so  memorable.  The  epitaph 
is  singularly  solemn  in  its  brief  simplicity,  consid- 
ering that  it  came  from  Paris,  and  from  academic 
wits  :  "  Here,  under  the  same  marble  slab,  lie  the 
Founder  of  this  Monastery,  Peter  Abelard,  and  its 
earliest  Abbess,  Heloisa — once  united  in  studies, 
in  love,  in  their  unhappy  nuptial  engagements,  and 
in  penitential  sorrow  ;  but  now,  our  hope  is,  reunited 
forever  in  bliss." 

The  Satires  of  Pope,  and  what  under  another 
name  are  satires,  viz.  his  Moral  Epistles,  offer  a 
second  variety  of  evidence  to  his  voluptuous  indo- 
lence. They  offend  against  philosophic  truth  more 
heavily  than  the  Essay  on  Man  ;  but  not  in  the 
same  way.  The  Essay  on  Man  sins  chiefly  by  want 
of  central  principle,  and  by  want  therefore  of  all 
coherency  amongst  the  separate  thoughts.  But 
taken  as  separate  thoughts,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
fragments  and  brilliant  aphorisms,  the  majority  of 
the  passages  have  a  mode  of  truth ;  not  of  truth 
central  and  coherent,  but  of  truth  angular  and 
splintered.  The  Satires  on  the  other  hand  were  of 
false  origin.  They  arose  in  a  sense  of  talent  for 
caustic  effects,  unsupported  by  any  satiric  heart. 
Pope  had  neither  the  malice  (except  in  the  most 
fugitive  form)  which  thirsts  for  leaving  wounds, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  the  deep  moral  indignation 
which  burns  in  men  whom  Providence  has  from 
time  to  time  armed  with  scourges  for  cleansing  the 
sanctuaries  of  truth  or  justice.  He  was  contented 
enough  with  society  as  he  found  it :  bad  it  might 
be,  but  it  was  good  enough  for  him;  and  it  was  the 
merest  self-delusion  if  at  any  moment  the  instinct 
of  gforifying  his  satiric  mission  (the  magnijicabo 
apostolatum  meum)  persuaded  him  that  in  his  case 
it  might  be  said — Facit  indignatio  versum.  The 
indignation  of  Juvenal  was  not  always  very  noble 
in  its  origin,  or  pure  in  its  purpose  ;  it  was  some- 
times mean  in  its  quality,  false  in  its  direction,  ex- 
travagant in  its  expression  ;  but  it  was  tremen- 
dous in  the  roll  of  its  th^inders,  and  as  withering  as 
the  scowl  of  a  Mephistopheles.  Pope,  having  no 
such  internal  principle  of  wrath  boiling  in  his  breast, 
being  really  (if  one  must  speak  the  truth)  in  the 
most  pacific  and  charitable  frame  of  mind  towards 
all  scoundrels  whatever,  except  such  as  might  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  injure  a  particular  Twicken- 
ham grotto,  was  unavoidably  a  hypocrite  of  the  first 
magnitude  when  he  affected  (or  sometimes  really 
conceited  himself)  to  be  in  a  dreadful  passion  with 
offenders  as  a  body.  It  provokes  fits  of  laughter  in 
a  man  who  knows  Pope's  real  nature,  to  watch 
him  in  the  process  of  brewing  the  storm  that  spon- 
taneously will  not  come  ;  whistling,  like  a  mariner, 
for  a  wind  to  fill  his  eatiric  sails ;  and  pumping  up 
into  his  face  hideous  grimaces  in  order  to  appear 
convulsed  with  histrionic  rage.  Pope  should  have 
been  counselled  never  to  write  satire  except  on 
those  evenings  when  he  was  suffering  horribly  from 


indigestion.  By  this  means  the  indignation  would 
have  been  ready-made.  The  rancor  against  all 
mankind  would  have  been  sincere  ;  and  there  would 
have  needed  to  be  no  extra  expense  in  getting  up 
the  steam.  As  it  is,  the  short  puffs  of  anger,  the 
uneasy  snorts  of  fury  in  Pope's  satires,  give  one 
painfully  the  feeling  of  a  steam-engine  with  un- 
sound lungs.  Passion  of  any  kind  may  become  in 
some  degree  ludicrous,  when  disproportioned  to  its 
exciting  occasions.  But  it  is  never  entirely  ludi- 
crous, until  it  is  self-betrayed  as  counterfeit.  Sud- 
den collapses  of  the  manufactured  wrath,  sudden 
oblivion  of  the  criminal,  announce  Pope's  as  always 
counterfeit. 

Meantime  insincerity  is  contagious.  One  false- 
hood draws  on  another.  And  having  begun  by 
taking  a  station  of  moral  censorship,  which  was  in 
the  uttermost  degree  a  self-delusion,  Pope  went 
on  to  other  self-delusions  in  reading  history  the 
most  familiar,  or  in  reporting  facts  the  most  noto- 
rious. Warburton  had  more  to  do  with  Pope's 
satires,  as  an  original  suggester,*  and  not  merely 
as  a  commentator,  than  with  any  other  section  of 
his  works.  Pope  and  he  hunted  in  couples  over 
this  field  ;  and  those  who  know  the  absolute  crazi- 
ness  of  Warburton 's  mind,  the  perfect  frenzy  and 
lymphaticus  error  which  possessed  him  for  leaving 
all  high-roads  of  truth  and  simplicity  in  order  to 
trespa-ss  over  hedge  and  ditch  after  coveys  of  shy 
paradoxes,  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pope's  good 
sense  should  often  have  quitted  him  under  such 

guidance. There  is,  amongst  the  earliest  poems 

of  Wordsworth,  one  which  has  interested  many 
readers  by  its  mixed  strain  of  humor  and  tender- 
ness. It  describes  two  thieves  who  act  in  concert 
with  each  other.  One  is  a  very  aged  man,  and 
the  other  is  his  great-grandson  of  three  years 
old: 
There  are  ninety  good  years  of  fair  and   foul 

weather 
Between  them,  and  both  go  a  stealing  together. 

What  reconciles  the  reader  to  this  social  iniquity 
— is  the  imperfect  accountability  of  the  parties  ; 
the  one  being  far  advanced  in  dotage,  and  the  other 
an  infant.     And  thus 

Into  what  sin  soever  the  couple  may  fall. 
This  child  but  half-knows  it,  and  that  not  at  all. 

Nobody  besides  suffers    from    their  propensities : 
since  the  child's  mother  makes  good  in  excess  all 
their  depredations ;    and  nobody  is  duped  for  an 
instant  by  their  gross  attempts  at  fraud  ;   for 
Wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their  wiles, 
Every  face  in  the  village  is  dimpled  with  smiles. 
There  was  not  the  same  disparity  of  years  be- 
tween Pope  and  Warburton  as  between  old  Daniel 
and  his  descendant  in  the  third  generation  :    War- 
burton was  but  ten   years  younger.     And  there 
was  also  this  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
two  thieves  neither  was  oflScial  ringleader :  on  the 
contrary,  they  took  it  turn  about ;    great  grand- 

*  It  was  after  his  connection  with  Warhurton  that 
Pope  introduced  several  of  his  iiving  portraits  into  the 
Satires. 
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papa  was  ringleader  to-day,  and  the  little  grandson 
to-morrow  : 

Each  in  his  turn  was  both  leader  and  led  : 

whereas,  in  the  connection  of  the  two  literary  ac- 
complices, the  doctor  was  latterly  always  the  in- 
stigator to  any  outrage  on  good  sense ;  and  Pope, 
from  mere  habit  of  deference  to  the  doctor's  the- 
ology and  theological  wig,  as  well  as  from  grati- 
tude for  the  doctor's  pugnacity  in  his  defence, 
(since  Warburton  really  was  as  good  as  a  bull-dog 
in  protecting  Pope's  advance  or  retreat,)  followed 
with  docility  the  leading  of  his  reverend  friend 
into  any  excess  of  folly.  It  is  true,  that  often- 
times in  earlier  days  Pope  had  run  into  scrapes 
from  his  own  heedlessness  ;  and  the  doctor  had 
not  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  escapade,  but  only 
of  defending  it ;  which  he  always  does,  (as  sailors 
express  it,)  "  with  a  will  ;"  for  he  never  shows  his 
teeth  so  much,  or  growls  so  ferociously,  as  when 
he  suspects  the  case  to  be  desperate.  But  in  the 
satires,  although  the  original  absurdity  comes  for- 
ward in  the  text  of  Pope,  and  the  Warburtonian 
note  in  defence  is  apj)arently  no  more  than  an 
after-thonght  of  the  good  doctor  in  his  usual  style 
of  threatening  to  cudgel  anybody  who  disputes  his 
friend's  assertion,  yet  sometimes  the  thought  ex- 
pressed and  adorned  by  the  poet  had  been  prompted 
by  the  divine.  This  only  can  account  for  the 
savage  crotchets,  paradoxes,  and  conceits,  which 
disfigure  Pope's  later  edition  of  his  satires. 

Truth,  even  of  the  most  appreciable  order,  truth 
of  history,  goes  to  wreck  continually  under  the 
perversities  of  Pope's  satire  applied  to  celebrated 
men  ;  and  as  to  the  higher  truth  of  philosophy,  it 
was  still  less  likely  to  survive  amongst  the  strug- 
gles for  striking  effects  and  startling  contrasts. 
Bat  worse  are  Pope's  satiric  sketches  of  women, 
as  carrying  the  same  outrages  on  good  sense  to  a 
far  greater  excess ;  and  as  these  expose  the  false 
principles  on  which  he  worked  more  brightly,  and 
have  really  been  the  cliief  ground  of  tainting 
Pope's  memory  with  the  reputation  of  a  woman- 
hater,  (which  he  was  not,)  they  are  worthy  of 
separate  notice 

It  is  painful  to  follow  a  man  of  genius  through 
a  succession  of  inanities  descending  into  absolute 
nonsense,  and  of  vulgarities  sometimes  terminating 
in  brutalities.  These  are  harsh  words ;  but  not 
harsh  enough  by  half  as  applied  to  Pope's  gallery 
of  female  portraits.  What  is  the  key  to  his  fail- 
ure? It  is  simply  that,  throughout  this  whole 
satiric  section,  not  one  word  is  spoken  in  sincerity 
of  heart,  or  with  any  vestige  of  self-belief.  The 
case  was  one  of  those  so  often  witnessed,  where 
either  the  indiscretion  of  friends,  or  some  impulse 
of  erring  vanity  in  the  writer,  had  put  him  upon 
undertaking  a  task  in  which  he  had  too  little 
natural  interest  to  have  either  thought  upon  it  with 
originality,  or  observed  upon  it  with  fidelity. 
Sometimes  the  mere  coercion  of  system  drives  a 
man  into  such  a  folly.  He  treats  a  subject  which 
branches  into  A,  B,  and  C.  Having  discussed  A 
and  B,  upon   which  he  really  had  something  to 


offer,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  integrate  his  work 
by  going  forward  to  C,  on  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing at  all,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  for  which  in 
his  heart  he  cares  nothing  at  all.  Fatal  is  all 
falsehood.  Nothing  is  so  sure  to  betray  a  man 
into  the  abject  degradation  of  self-exposure  as  pre- 
tending to  a  knowledge  which  he  has  not,  or  to  an 
enthusiasm  w^hich  is  counterfeit.  By  whatever 
mistake  Pope  found  himself  pledged  to  write  upon 
the  characters  of  women,  it  was  singularly  unfor- 
tunate that  he  had  begun  by  denying  to  woman 
any  characters  at  all. 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair 

Well  for  him  if  he  had  stuck  to  that  liberal  doc- 
trine :  "  Least  said  soonest  mended."  And  much 
he  could  not  easily  have  said  upon  a  subject  that 
he  had  pronounced  all  but  a  nonentity.  In  Van 
Troil's  work,  or  in  Horrebow's,  upon  Iceland, 
there  is  a  well-known  chapter  regularly  booked  in 
the  idex — Concerning  the  Snakes  of  Iceland. 
This  is  the  title,  the  running  rubric  ;  and  the  body 
of  the  chapter  consists  of  these  words — "  There 
are  no  snakes  in  Iceland."  That  chapter  is  soon 
studied,  and  furnishes  very  little  opening  for  foot- 
notes or  supplements.  Some  people  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Van  T.  might  with  advantage  have  am- 
putated this  unsnaky  chapter  on  snakes  ;  but  at 
least  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  forgetting  his  own 
extermination  of  snakes  from  Iceland,  and  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  describe  such  horrible 
snakes  as  eye  had  never  beheld  amongst  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  island.  Snakes  there  are  none,  he 
had  protested  ;  and,  true  to  his  word,  the  faithful 
man  never  wanders  into  any  description  of  Ice- 
landic snakes.  Not  so  our  satiric  poet.  He,  with 
Mahometan  liberality,  had  denied  characters,  i.  e., 
souls,  to  women.  "  Most  women,"  he  says, 
"  have*  no  character  at  all  ;"  yet,  for  all  that, 
finding  himself  pledged  to  treat  this  very  subject 
of  female  characters,  he  introduces  us  to  a  muse- 
um of  monsters  in  that  department  such  as  few 
fancies  could  create,  and  no  logic  can  rationally 
explain.  What  was  he  to  do?  He  had  entered 
upon  a  theme  concerning  which,  as  the  result  has 
shown,  he  had  not  one  solitary  thought — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  Total  bankruptcy  was  im- 
pending. Yet  he  was  aware  of  a  deep  interest 
connected  with  this  section  of  his  satires  ;  and  to 

*  By  what  might  seem  a  strange  oversight,  hutwhich  in 
fact  is  a  very  natural  oversight  to  one  who  was  not  utterhig 
one  word  in  which  he  seriously  believed,  Pope,  in  a 
prose  note  on  verse  207,  roundly  asserts  "that  the  par- 
licular  ciiaracters  of  women  are  more  various  than  those 
of  men."  It  is  no  evasion  of  this  insufferable  contradic- 
tion, that  he  couples  with  the  greater  variety  of  charac- 
ters in  women  a  greater  uniformity  in  what  he  presumes 
to  be  their  ruling  passion.  Even  as  to  this  ruling  pas- 
sion he  cannot  agree  with  himself  for  ten  minutes  ;  gen- 
erally he  says,  that  it  is  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  but  some- 
times (as  at  verse  20S)  forgetting  this  monotony,  he 
ascribes  to  women  a  dualism  of  passions — love  of  pleasure 
and  love  of  power — whicli  dualism  of  itself  must  be  a 
source  of  self-conflict,  and  therefore  of  inexhaustible  va- 
riety in  character  : 

"  Those  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey — 
The  love  oT  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway.'* 
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meet  this  interest  he  invented  what  was  pungent, 
when  he  found  nothing  to  record  which  was  true. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  this  desperate  resource — 
this  plunge  into  absolute  fiction — that  the  true  ob- 
jection to  Pope's  satiric  sketches  of  the  other  sex 
ought  not  to  arise  amongst  women,  as  the  people 
that  suffered  by  his  malice,  but  amongst  readers 
generally,  as  the  people  that  suffered  by  his  fraud. 
He  has  promised  one  thing,  and  done  another. 
He  has  promised  a  chapter  in  the  zoology  of  na- 
ture, and  he  gives  us  a  chapter  in  the  fabulous 
zoology  of  the  herald's  college.  A  tigress  is  not 
much  within  ordinary  experience,  still  there  is 
such  a  creature  ;  and  in  default  of  a  better  choice, 
that  is,  of  a  choice  settling  on  a  more  familiar 
object,  we  are  content  to  accept  a  good  description 
of  a  tigress.  We  are  reconciled  ;  but  we  are  not 
reconciled  to  a  description,  however  spirited,  of  a 
basilisk.  A  viper  might  do ;  but  not,  if  you 
please,  a  dragoness  or  a  harpy.  The  describer 
knows,  as  well  as  any  of  us  the  spectators  know, 
that  he  is  romancing  ;  the  incredulus  odi  over- 
masters us  all  ;  and  we  cannot  submit  to  be 
detained  by  a  picture  which — according  to  the 
shifting  humor  of  the  poet — angry  or  laughing,  is 
a  lie  where  it  is  not  a  jest,  is  an  affront  to  the  truth 
of  nature  where  it  is  not  confessedly  an  extrava- 
gance of  drollery.  In  a  playful  fiction,  we  can 
submit  with  pleasure  to  the  most  enormous  ex- 
aggerations ;  but  then  they  must  be  offered  as 
such.  These  of  Pope's  are  not  so  offered,  but  as 
serious  portraits — and  in  that  character  they  affect 
us  as  odious  and  malignant  libels.  The  malignity 
was  not  real — as  indeed  nothing  was  real,  but  a 
condiment  for  hiding  insipidity.  Let  us  examine 
two  or  three  of  them,  equally  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  the  object  described,  and  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  description. 

How  soft  is  Silia  !  fearful  to  offend  ; 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
To  her  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice  ; 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 

Here  we  have  the  general  outline  of  Silia's 
character  ;  not  particularly  striking,  but  intelligi- 
ble. She  has  a  suavity  of  disposition  that  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  infirmities.  And  the  worst 
thing  one  apprehends  in  her  is — falseness  :  people 
with  such  honeyed  breath  for  present  frailties,  are 
apt  to  exhale  their  rancor  upon  them  when  a  lit- 
tle out  of  hearing.  But  really  now  this  is  no  foi- 
ble of  Silia's.  One  likes  her  very  well,  and 
would  be  glad  of  her  company  to  tea.  For  the 
dramatic  reader  knows  who  Calista  is — and  if  Silia 
has  indulgence  for  her,  she  must  be  a  thoroughly 
tolerant  creature.  Where  is  her  fault  then? 
You  shall  hear — 

Sudden  she  storms !    she   raves  !— You  tip  the 
wink  : 

But  spare  your  censure  ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 

All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose  : 

All  eyes  may  see— (see  what  1)— a  pimple  on  her 
nose. 
Silia  the  dulcet,  is  suddenly  transformed  into  Silia 
the  fury.     But  why  1     The  guest  replies  to  that 


question  by  luinking  at  his  fellow-guest ;  which 
most  atrocious  of  vulgarities  is  expressed  by  the 
most  odiously  vulgar  of  phrases — he  tips  the  wink 
— meaning  to  tip  an  insinuation  that  Silia  is  in- 
toxicated. Not  so,  says  the  poet — drinking  is  no 
fault  of  hers — everybody  may  see  [why  not  the 
winker  then  1]  that  what  upsets  her  temper  is  a 
pimple  on  the  nose.  Let  us  understand,  you,  Mr. 
Pope.  A  pimple ! — what,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  pimples  jump  up  on  ladies'  faces  at  the  un- 
furling of  a  fan  1  If  they  really  did  so  in  the 
12th  of  George  II.,  and  a  lady,  not  having  a  pim- 
ple on  leaving  her  dressing-room,  might  grow  one 
whilst  taking  tea,  then  we  think  that  a  saint  might 
be  excused  for  storming  a  little.  But  how  is  it 
that  the  wretch  who  winks,  does  not  see  the  pim- 
ple, the  causa  tctemma  of  the  sudden  wrath  ; 
and  Silia,  who  has  no  looking-glass  at  her  girdle, 
does?  And  then  who  is  it  that  Silia  "storms" 
at — the  company,  or  the  pimple  ?  If  at  the  com- 
pany, we  cannot  defend  her ;  but  if  at  the  pimple 
— oh,  by  all  means — storm  and  welcome — she 
can't  say  anything  worse  than  it  deserves.  Wrong 
or  right,  however,  what  moral  does  Silia  illustrate 
more  profound  than  this — that  a  particular  lady, 
otherwise  very  amiable,  falls  into  a  passion  upon 
suddenly  finding  her  face  disfigured]  But  then 
one  remembers  the  song — "  My  face  is  my  for- 
tune, sir,  she  said,  sir,  she  said'''' — it  is  a  part  of 
every  woman's  fortune,  so  long  as  she  is  young. 
Now  to  find  one's  fortune  dilapidated  by  changes 
so  rapid  as  this — pimples  rising  as  suddenly  as 
April  clouds,  is  far  too  trying  a  calamity,  that  a 
little  fretfulness  should  merit  either  reproach  or 
sneer.  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  was  that  the  man, 
who  cared  little  for  dinner,  could  not  be  reasona- 
bly supposed  to  care  much  for  anything.  More 
truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  woman  who  is  reck- 
less about  her  face  must  be  an  unsafe  person  to 
trust  with  a  secret.  But  seriously,  what  moral, 
what  philosophic  thought  can  be  exemplified  by  a 
case  so  insipid,  and  so  imperfectly  explained  as 
this  ?     But  we  must  move  on. 

Next,  then,  let  us  come  to  the  case  of  Nar- 
cissa  : — 

"  Odious !  in  umllen  ?*  'T  would  a  saint  provoke," 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  ; 
One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one  's  dead  : 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Well,  what's  the  matter  now  1  What's  amiss 
with  Narcissa,  that  a  satirist  must  be  called  in  to 
hold  an  inquest  upon  her  corpse,  and  take  Betty's 
evidence  against  her  mistress  1  Upon  hearing  any 
such  question.  Pope  would  have  started  up  in  the 
character  (very  unusual  with  him)  of  religious 
censor,  and  demanded  whether  one  approved  of  a 
woman's  fixing  her  last  dying  thought  upon  the. 
attractions  of  a  person  so  soon  to  dwell  with  dark- 
ness and  worms  ?     Was  that  right— to  provide  for 

*  This  refers  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  burying 
corpses  in  woollen,  which  greatly  disturbed  the  fashiona- 
ble costume  in  cofBiis  comme  il  faut. 
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coquetting  in  her  coffin.  Why  no,  not  strictly 
right,  its  impropriety  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  what 
strikes  one  even  more  is — the  suspicion  that  it 
may  be  a  lie.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two 
insurmountable  objections  to  the  case  of  Narcissa, 
even  supposing-  it  not  fictitious — viz.,  first,  that  so 
far  as  it  offends  at  all,  it  offends  the  religious 
sense,  and  not  any  sense  of  which  satire  takes 
charge ;  secondly,  that  without  reference  to  the 
special  functions  of  satire,  any  form  of  poetry 
whatever,  or  any  mode  of  moral  censure,  concerns 
itself  not  at  all  with  anomalies.  If  the  anecdote 
of  Narcissa  were  other  than  a  fiction,  then  it  was 
a  case  too  peculiar  and  idiosyncratic  to  furnish  a 
poetic  illustration  ;  neither  moral  philosophy  nor 
poetry  condescends  to  the  monstrous  or  the  abnor- 
mal ;  both  one  and  the  other  deal  with  the  catho- 
lic and  the  representative. 

There  is  another  Narcissa  amongst  Pope's  tulip- 
beds  of  ladies,  who  is  even  more  open  to  criticism 
— because  offering  not  so  much  an  anomaly  in 
one  single  trait  of  her  character  as  an  utter  anar- 
chy in  all.  Flavia  and  Philomede  again  present 
the  same  multitude  of  features  with  the  same  ab- 
sence of  all  central  principle  for  locking  them  into 
unity.  They  must  have  been  distracting  to  them- 
selves ;  and  they  are  distracting  to  us  a  century 
later.  Philomede,  by  the  way,  stands  for  the 
second  duchess  of  Marlborough,*  daughter  of  the 
great  duke.  And  these  names  lead  us  naturally 
to  Sarah,  the  original,  and  (one  may  call  her)  the 
historical  duchess,  who  is  libelled  under  the  name 
of  Atossa.  This  character  amongst  all  Pope's 
satiric  sketches  has  been  celebrated  the  most,  with 
the  single  exception  of  his  Atticus.  But  the  At- 
ticus  rested  upon  a  different  basis — it  was  true  ; 
and  it  was  noble.  Addison  really  had  the  infirm- 
ities of  envious  jealousy,  of  simulated  friendship, 
and  of  treacherous  collusion  with  his  friend's  ene- 
mies— which  Pope  imputed  to  him  under  the  hap- 
py parisyllabic  name  of  Atticus  ;  and  the  mode 
of  imputation,  the  tone  of  expostulation — indignant 
as  regarded  Pope's  own  injuries,  but  yet  full  of 
respect  for  Addison,  and  even  of  sorrowful  tender- 
ness— all  this  in  combination  with  the  interest  at- 
taching to  a  feud  between  two  men  so  eminent, 
has  sustained  the  Atticus  as  a  classic  remembrance 
in  satiric  literature.  But  the  Atossa  is  a  mere 
chaos  of  incompatibilities,  thrown  together  as  into 
some  witch's  cauldron.  The  witch,  however,  had 
sometimes  an  unaffected  malignity,  a  sincerity  of 
ven-om  in  her  wrath,  which  acted  chemically  as  a 
solvent  for  combining  the  heterogeneous  ingredients 
in  her  kettle  ;  whereas  the  want  of  truth  and  ear- 
nestness in  Pope  leave  the  incongruities  in  his  ket- 
tle of  description  to  their  natural  incoherent  oper- 
ation on  the  reader.  We  have  a  great  love  for  the 
great  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though  too  young 

*  The  sons  of  the  duke  having  died,  the  title  and  es- 
tates were  so  settled  as  to  descend  throusrh  this  daughter, 
who  married  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement,  Spencer  (until  lately)  displaced  the 
great  name  of  C/iurcAi7Z ;  and  the  earl  became  that  sec- 
ond Duke  of  Marlhorou!|h,  about  whom  Smollett  tells  in 
his  History  of  England  (Reign  of  George  II.)  so  remark- 
able and  to  this  hour  so  mysterious  a  story. 


by  a  hundred  years*  or  so  to  have  been  that  true 
and  faithful  friend  which,  as  contemporaries,  we 
might  have  been. 

What  we  love  Sarah  for,  is  partly  that  she  has 
been  ill-used  by  all  subsequent  authors,  one  copy- 
ing from  another  a  fury  against  her  which  even  in 
the  first  of  these  authors  was  not  real.  And  a 
second  thing  which  we  love  is  her  very  violence, 
qualified  as  it  was.  Sulphureous  vapors  of  wrath 
rose  up  in  columns  from  the  crater  of  her  tempest- 
uous nature  against  him  that  deeply  offended  her, 
but  she  neglected  petty  wrongs.  Wait,  however 
— let  the  volcanic  lava  have  time  to  cool,  and  all 
returned  to  absolute  repose.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  did  not  write  her  own  book.  We  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  mutilations  of  the  book 
were  from  other  hands ;  but  the  main  texture  of 
the  narrative  and  of  the  comments  were,  and  must 
have  been,  from  herself,  since  there  could  have 
been  no  adequate  motive  for  altering  them,  and 
nobody  else  could  have  had  the  same  motive  for 
uttering  them.  It  is  singular  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  duchess,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu,  the  same  two  men,  without  concert,  were 
the  original  aggressors  among  the  gens  de  plume^ 
viz..  Pope,  and  subsequently  Horace  Walpole. 
Pope  suffered  more  from  his  own  libellous  assault 
upon  Atossa,  through  a  calumny  against  himself 
rebounding  from  it,  than  Atossa  could  have  done 
from  the  point-blank  shot  of  fifty  such  batteries. 
The  calumny  circulated  was,  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  duchess  with  a  thousand  pounds  to 
suppress  the  character — which  of  itself  was  bad 
enough  ;  but  as  the  consummation  of  baseness  it 
was  added,  that  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  bribe,  he 
caused  it  to  be  published.  This  calumny  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  utterly  without  foundation.  It 
is  repelled  by  Pope's  character,  incapable  of  any 
act  so  vile,  and  by  his  position,  needing  no  bribes. 
But  what  we  wish  to  add  is,  that  the  calumny  is 
equally  repelled  by  Sarah's  character,  incapable  of 
any  propitiation  so  abject.  Pope  wanted  no  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  but  neither  did  Sarah  want  his 
clemency.  He  would  have  rejected  the  jCIOOO 
cheque  with  scorn  ;  but  she  would  have  scorned 
to  offer  it.  Pope  cared  little  for  Sarah  ;  but  Sa- 
rah cared  less  for  Pope. 

What  is  offensive,  and  truly  so,  to  every  gener- 
ous reader,  may  be  expressed  in  two  items :  first, 
not  pretending  to  have  been  himself  injured  by  the 
duchess.  Pope  was  in  this  instance  meanly  adopt- 
ing some  third  person's  malice,  which  sort  of  in- 
trusion into  other  people's  quarrels  is  a  sycophan- 
tic act,  even  where  it  may  not  have  rested  upon  a 
sycophantic  motive ;  secondly,  that  even  as  a 
second-hand  malice  it  is  not  sincere.  More  shock- 
ing than  the  malice  is  the  self-imposture  of  the 
malice  :  in  the  very  act  of  puffing  out  his  cheeks 
like  JEolus,  with  ebullient  fury,  and  conceiting 
himself  to  be  in  a  passion  perfectly  diabolic.  Pope 

*  The  duchess  died  in  the  same  year  as  Pope,  viz., 
just  in  time  by  a  lew  months  to  miss  the  Rebellion  of 
1745,  and  the  second  Pretender;  spectacles  which  for 
little  reasons  (vindictive  or  otherwise)  both  of  them 
would  have  enjoyed  until  the  spring  of  1746. 
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is  really  unmoved,  or  angry  only  by  favor  of  dys- 
pepsy  ;  and  at  a  word  of  kind  flattery  from  Sa- 
rah, (whom  he  was  quite  the  man  to  love,)  though 
not  at  the  clink  of  her  thousand  guineas,  he  would 
have  fallen  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  her  beautiful 
hand  with  rapture.  To  enter  a  house  of  hatred 
as  a  junior  partner,  and  to  take  the  stock  of  mal- 
ice at  a  valuation — (we  copy  from  advertisements) 
— that  is  an  ignoble  act.  But  then  how  much 
worse  in  the  midst  of  all  this  unprovoked  wrath, 
real  as  regards  the  persecution  which  it  meditates, 
but  false  as  the  flatteries  of  a  slave  in  relation  to 
its  pretended  grounds,  for  the  spectator  to  find  its 
malice  counterfeit,  and  the  fury  only  a  plagiarism 
from  some  personated  fury  in  an  opera. 

There  is  no  truth  in  Pope's  satiric  sketches  of 
women — not  even  colorable  truth  ;  but  if  there 
were,  how  frivolous — how  hollow,  to  erect  into 
solemn  monumental  protestations  against  the  whole 
female  sex  what,  if  examined,  turn  out  to  be  pure 
casual  eccentricities,  or  else  personal  idiosyncracies, 
or  else  foibles  shockingly  caricatured,  but,  above 
all,  to  be  such  foibles  as  could  not  have  connected 
themselves  with  sincere  feelings  of  indignation  in 
any  rational  mind. 

The  length  and  breadth  [almost  we  might  say 
— the  depth]  of  the  shallowness,  which  character- 
izes Pope's  philosophy,  cannot  be  better  reflected 
than  from  the  four  well-known  lines — 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right : 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  beat  administer'd  is  best. 

In  the  first  couplet,  wV»at  Pope  says  is,  that  a 
life,  which  is  irreproachable  on  a  human  scale  of 
appreciation,  neutralizes  and  practically  cancels  all 
possible  errors  of  creed,  opinion,  or  theory.  But 
this  schism  between  the  moral  lil"-?  of  man  and 
his  moral  faith,  which  takes  it  for  granted  that 
either  may  possibly  be  true  whilst  the  other  is  en- 
tirely false,  can  wear  a  moment's  plausibility  only 
by  understanding  life  in  so  limited  a  sense  as  the 
sum  of  a  man's  external  actions,  appreciable  by 
man.  He  whose  life  is  in  the  right,  cannot,  says 
Pope,  in  any  sense  culling  for  blame,  have  a  wrong 
faith  ;  that  is,  if  his  life  were  right,  his  creed 
might  be  disregarded.  But  the  answer  is — that 
his  life,  according  to  any  adequate  idea  of  life  in  a 
moral  creature,  cannot  be  in  the  right  unless  in  so 
far  as  it  bends  to  the  influences  of  a  true  faith. 
How  feeble  a  conception  must  that  man  have  of 
the  infinity  which  lurks  in  a  human  spirit,  who 
can  persuade  himself  that  its  total  capacities  of 
life  are  exhaustible  by  the  few  gross  acts  incident 
to  social  relations  or  open  to  human  valuation  I 
An  act,  which  may  be  necessarily  limited  and 
L  without  opening  for  a  variety,  may  involve  a  large 
IJI  variety  of  motives — motives  again,  meaning  grounds 
l^kof  action  that  are  distinctly  recognized  for  such, 
^Knay  (numerically  speaking)  amount  to  nothing  at 
^fall  when  compared  with  the  absolutely  infinite  in- 
fluxes of  feeling  or  combinations  of  feeling  that 
vary  the  thoughts  of  man  ;  and  the  true  internal 


acts  of  moral  man  are  his  thoughts — his  yearnings 
— his  aspirations — his  sympathies — his  repulsions 
of  heart.  This  is  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  appre- 
ciable by  heavenly  eyes.  The  scale  of  an  alpha- 
bet— how  narrow  is  that !  Four  or  six  and  twen- 
ty letters,  and  all  is  finished.  Syllables  range 
through  a  wider  compass.  Words  are  yet  more 
than  syllables.  But  what  are  words  to  thoughts  ? 
Every  word  has  a  thought  corresponding  to  it,  so 
that  not  by  so  much  as  one  solitary  counter  can  the 
words  outrun  the  thoughts.  But  every  thought 
has  not  a  word  corresponding  to  it  :  so  that  the 
thoughts  may  outrun  the  words  by  many  a  thou- 
sand counters.  In  a  developed  nature  they  do  so. 
But  what  are  the  thoughts  when  set  against  the 
modifications  of  thoughts  by  feelings,  hidden  even 
from  him  that  feels  them — or  against  the  inter- 
combinations  of  such  modifications  with  others — 
complex  with  complex,  decomplex  with  decomplex 
— these  can  be  unravelled  by  no  human  eye. 
This  is  the  infinite  music  that  God  only  can  read 
upon  the  vast  harp  of  the  human  heart.  Some 
have  fancied  that  musical  combinations  might  be 
exhausted.  A  new  Mozart  might  be  impossible. 
All  that  he  could  do,  might  already  have  been 
done.  Music  laughs  at  that,  as  the  sea  laughs  at 
palsy  for  its  billows,  as  tiie  morning  laughs  at  old 
age  and  wrinkles  for  itself.  But  a  harp,  though  a 
world  in  itself,  is  but  a  narrow  world  by  compari- 
son with  the  world  of  a  human  heart. 

Now  these  thoughts,  tinctured  subtly  with  the 
perfume  and  coloring  of  human  affections,  make  up 
the  sum  of  what  merits  3<«t'  l^o/jiv  the  name  of 
life;  and  these  in  a  vast  proportion  depend  for 
their  possibilities  of  truth  upon  the  degree  of  ap- 
proach which  the  thinker  makes  to  the  appropriation 
of  a  pure  faith.  A  man  is  thinking  all  day  long, 
and  putting  thoughts  into  words  :  he  is  acting  com- 
paratively seldom.  But  are  any  man's  thoughts 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  openings  to  truth 
that  a  faith  like  the  Christian's  faith  suggests? 
Far  from  it.  Probably  there  never  was  one 
thought,  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  has 
passed  through  the  mind  of  man,  which  did  not 
offer  some  blemish,  some  sorrowful  shadow  of 
pollution,  when  it  came  up  for  review  before  a 
heavenly  tribunal ;  that  is,  supposing  it  a  thought 
entangled  at  all  with  human  interests  or  human 
passions.  But  it  is  the  key  in  which  the  thoughts 
move,  that  determines  the  stage  of  moral  advance- 
ment. So  long  as  we  are  human,  many  among 
the  numerous  and  evanescent  elements  that  enter 
(half-observed  or  not  observed  at  all)  into  our 
thoughts,  cannot  hut  be  tainted.  But  the  govern- 
ing, the  predominant  element  it  is  which  gives  the 
character  and  the  tendency  to  the  thought ;  and 
this  must  become  such,  must  become  a  governing 
element,  through  the  quality  of  the  ideals  deposited 
in  the  heart  by  the  quality  of  the  religious  faith. 
One  pointed  illustration  of  this  suggests  itself  from 
another  poem  of  Pope's  in  which  he  reiterates  his 
shallow  doctrine.  In  his  Universal  Prayer  he  in- 
forms us,  that  it  can  matter  little  whether  we  pray 
to  Jehovah  or  to  Jove,  so  long  as  in  either  case  we 
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pray  to  the  First  Cause.  To  contemplate  God 
under  that  purely  ontological  relation  to  the  world 
would  have  little  more  operative  value  for  what  is 
most  important  in  man  than  if  he  prayed  to  grav- 
itation. And  it  vi^ould  have  been  more  honest  in 
Pope  to  say,  as  virtually  he  has  said  in  the  couplet 
under  examination,  that  it  can  matter  little  whether 
man  prays  at  all  to  any  being.  It  deepens  the 
scandal  of  the  sentiment,  coming  from  a  poet  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  that  a  clergyman,  (holding 
preferment  in  the  English  Church,)  viz.,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Wharton,  justifies  Pope  for  this  Pagan  opin- 
ion, upon  the  ground  that  an  ancient  philosopher 
had  uttered  the  same  opinion  long  before.  What 
sort  of  philosopher  ?  A  Christian  ?  No  :  but  a 
Pagan.  What  then  is  the  value  of  the  justification  ? 
To  a  Pagan  it  could  be  no  blame  that  he  should 
avow  a  reasonable  Pagan  doctrine.  In  Irish 
phrase,  it  was  "  true  for  //im."  Amongst  gods 
that  were  all  utterly  alienated  from  any  scheme  of 
moral  government,  all  equally  remote  from  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  for  sustaining  such  a  government, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  practical  anarchy  and  rival- 
ship  amongst  themselves,  there  could  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  addressing  vows  to  one  rather  than 
to  another.  The  whole  pantheon  collectively  could 
do  nothing  for  moral  influences,  a  fortiori,  no  sepa- 
rate individual  amongst  them.  Pope  indirectly  con- 
fesses this  elsewhere  by  his  own  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  Christian  feelings,  though  implicitly 
denying  it  here  by  his  mere  understanding.  For 
he  reverberates  elsewhere,  by  deep  echoes,  that 
power  in  Christianity  which  even  in  a  legendary 
tale  he  durst  not  on  mere  principles  of  good  sense 
and  taste  have  ascribed  to  Paganism.  For  instance, 
how  could  a  God,  having  no  rebellion  to  complain 
of  in  man,  pretend  to  any  occasion  of  large  forgive- 
ness to  man,  or  of  framing  means  for  reconciling 
this  forgiveness  with  his  own  attribute  of  perfect 
holiness?  What  room,  therefore,  for  ideals  of 
mercy,  tenderness,  long-suffering,  under  any  Pagan 
religion — under  any  worship  of  Jove  !  How,  again , 
from  gods,  disfigured  by  fleshy  voluptuousness  in 
every  mode,  could  any  countenance  be  derived  to 
an  awful  ideal  of  purity?  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  even  among  the  Romans,  (the  most  advanced, 
as  regards  moral  principle,  of  all  heathen  nations,) 
neither  the  deep  fountain  of  benignity,  nor  that  of 
purity,  was  unsealed  in  man's  heart.  So  much  of 
either  was  sanctioned  as  could  fall  within  the  pur- 
poses of  the  magistrate,  but  beyond  that  level 
neitlier  fountain  could  have  been  permitted  to  throw 
up  its  columns  of  water,  nor  could  in  fact  have  had 
any  impulse  to  sustain  it  in  ascending  ;  and  not 
merely  because  it  would  have  been  repressed  by 
ridicule  as  a  deliration  of  the  human  mind,  but  also 
because  it  would  have  been  frowned  upon  grave- 
ly by  the  very  principle  of  the  Roman  polity,  as 
wandering  away  from  civAc  objects.  Even  for  so 
much  of  these  great  restorative  ventilations  as 
Rome  enjoyed,  she  was  indebted  not  to  her  religion 
but  to  elder  forces  that  acted  in  spite  of  her  religion, 
viz.,  the  original  law  written  upon  the  human  heart. 
Now,  on  the   other  hand,  Christianity  has  left  a 


j  separate  system  of  ideals  amongst  men,  which  (as 
regards  their  development)  are  continually  growing 
in  authority.  Waters,  after  whatever  course  of 
wandering,  rise  to  the  level  of  their  original  springs. 
Christianity  lying  so  far  above  all  other  fountains 
of  religious  influence,  no  wonder  that  its  irrigations 
rise  to  altitudes  otherwise  unknown,  and  from 
which  the  distribution  to  every  level  of  society  be- 
comes comparatively  easy.  Those  men  are  reached 
oftentimes — choosing  or  not  choosing — by  the  heal- 
ing streams,  who  have  not  sought  them,  nor  even 
recognized  them.  Infidels  of  the  most  determined 
class  talk  in  Christian  lands  the  morals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  exact  that  morality  with  their  hearts, 
constantly  mistaking  it  for  a  morality  coextensive 
with  man  :  and  why?  Simply  from  having  been 
moulded  unawares  by  its  universal  pressure  through 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
school,  in  the  market-place.  Pope  himself,  not  by 
system  or  by  affectation  an  infidel,  not  in  any  co- 
herent sense  a  doubter,  but  a  careless  and  indolent 
assenter  to  such  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  his  own 
church  prominently  put  forward,  or  as  social  re- 
spectability seemed  to  enjoin — Pope,  therefore,  so 
far  a  very  lukewarm  Christian,  was  yet  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  searched  profoundly  by  the 
Christian  types  of  purity.    This  we  may  read  in  his 

Hark,  the  herald  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away ! 

Or  again,  as  some  people  read  the  great  leeson  of 
spiritual  ethics  more  pathetically  in  those  that  have 
transgressed  them  than  in  those  that  have  been 
faithful  to  the  end — read  them  in  the  Magdalen 
that  fades  away  in  penitential  tears  rather  than  in 
the  virgin  martyr  triumphant  on  the  scaffold — we 
may  see  in  his  own  Eloisa,  and  in  her  fighting 
with  the  dread  powers  let  loose  upon  her  tempest- 
uous sou},  how  profoundly  Pope  also  had  drunk 
from  the  streams  of  Christian  sentiment  through 
which  a  new  fountain  of  truth  had  ripened  a  new- 
vegetation  upon  earth.  What  was  it  that  Eloisa 
fought  with?  What  power  aflHicted  her  trembling 
nature,  that  any  Pagan  religions  could  have  evoked  ^ 
The  human  love,  "  the  nympholepsy  of  the  fond 
despair,"  might  have  existed  in  a  vestal  virgin 
of  ancient  Rome  ;  but  in  the  vestal  what  counter 
influence  could  have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
passion  of  love  through  any  operation  whatever  of 
religion  ?  None  of  any  ennobling  character  that 
could  reach  the  vestal's  own  heart.  The  way  in 
which  religion  connected  itself  with  the  case  was 
through  a  traditional  superstition — not  built  upon 
any  fine  spiritual  sense  of  female  chastity  as  dear 
to  Heaven — but  upon  a  gross  fear  of  alienating  a 
tutelary  goddess  by  offering  an  imperfect  sacrifice. 
This  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  house- 
hold* charities  in  a  few  injured  women  on  the  al- 
tar of  the  goddess,  was  selfish  in  all  its  stages — 
selfish  in  the  dark  deity  that  could  be  pleased  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  human   being  simply  as  suffer- 

*  The  vestals  not  only  renounced  marriage,  at  least  for 
those  years  in  which  marriage  .could  lie  a  natural  blessing, 
but  also  left  their  fathers'  houses  at  an  age  the  most  try- 
ing to  the  human  heart  as  regards  the  pangs  of  separation. 
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ings,  and  not  at  all  under  any  fiction  that  they 
were  voluntary  ebullitions  of  relig^ious  devotion — 
selfish  in  the  senate  and  people  who  demanded 
these  sufferings  as  a  ransom  paid  through  sighs 
and  tears  for  their  ambition — selfish  in  the  vestal 
herself,  as  sustained  altogether  by  fear  of  a  pun- 
ishment too  terrific  to  face,  sustained  therefore  by 
the  meanest  principle  in  her  nature.  But  in  Eloi- 
sa  how  grand  is  the  collision  between  deep  reli- 
gious aspirations  and  the  persecuting  phantoms  of 
her  undyitig  human  passion  !  The  vestal  feared 
to  be  walled  up  alive,  abandoned  to  the  pangs  of 
hunger — to  the  trepidations  of  darkness — to  the 
echoes  of  her  own  lingering  groans — to  the  tor- 
ments perhaps  of  frenzy  rekindling  at  intervals  the 
decaying  agonies  of  flesh.  Was  that  what  Eloisa 
feared  ?  Punishment  she  had  none  to  apprehend  ; 
the  crime  was  past,  and  remembered  only  by  the 
criminals  ;  there  was  none  to  accuse  but  herself ; 
there  was  none  to  judge  but  God.  Wherefore 
should  Eloisa  fear  ?  Wherefore  and  with  what 
should  she  fight?  She  fought  by  turns  against 
herself  and  against  God,  against  her  human  nature 
and  against  her  spiritual  yearnings.  How  grand 
were  the  mysteries  of  her  faith,  how  gracious  and 
forgiving  its  condescensions  ! — How  deep  had  been 
her  human  love,  how  imperishable  its  remem- 
brance on  earth  ! — "  What  is  it,"  the  Roman 
vestal  would  have  said,  "  that  this  Christian  lady 
is  afraid  of?  What  is  the  phantom  that  she  seems 
to  see?"  Vestal  !  it  is  not  fear,  but  grief.  She 
sees  an  immeasurable  heaven  that  seems  to  touch 
her  eyes  ;  so  near  is  she  to  its  love.  Suddenly, 
an  Abelard — the  glory  of  his  race — appears, 
that  seems  to  touch  her  lips.  The  heavens  recede, 
and  diminish  to  a  starry  point  twinkling  in  an  un- 
fathomable abyss  ;  they  are  all  but  lost  for  her. 
Fire,  it  is  in  Elosia  that  searches  fire  ;  the  holy 
that  fights  with  the  earthly  ;  fire  that  cleanses 
with  fire  that  consumes  ;  like  cavalry  the  two  fires 
wheel  and  counterwheel,  advancing  and  retreating, 
charging  and  countercharging  through  and  through 
each  other.  Elosia  trembles,  but  she  trembles  as 
a  guilty  creature  before  a  tribunal  unveiled  within 
the  secrecy  of  her  own  nature  ;  there  was  no  such 
trembling  in  the  heathen  worlds,  for  there  was  no 
such  secret  tribunal.  Eloisa  fights  with  a  shadowy 
enemy  ;  there  was  no  such  fighting  for  Roman  ves- 
tals ;  because  all  the  temples  of  our  earth,  (which 
is  the  crowned  Vesta,)  no,  nor  all  the  glory  of  her 
altars,  nor  all  the  pomp  of  her  cruelties,  could 
cite  from  the  depth  of  a  human  spirit  any  such 
fearful  shadow  as  Christian  faith  evokes  from  an 
afflicted  conscience. 

Pf>pe,  therefore,  wheresoever  his  heart  speaks 
loudly,  shows  how  deep  had  been  his  early  im- 
pressions from  Christianity.  That  is  shown  in  his 
intimacy  with  Crashaw,  in  his  Eloisa,  in  his  Mes- 
siah, in  his  adaptation  to  Christian  purposes  of  the 
Dyingr  Adrian,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that 
Pope  betrays,  in  all  places  where  he  has  occasion 
to  argue  about  Christianity,  how  much  grander 
and  more  faithful  to  that  great  theme  were  the 
subconscious  perceptions  of  his  heart  than  the  ex- 
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plicit  commentaries  of  his  understanding.  He, 
like  so  many  others,  was  unable  to  read  or  inter- 
pret the  testimonies  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  a 
deep  over  which  diviner  agencies  brood  than  are 
legible  to  the  intellect.  The  cipher  written  on 
his  heaven-visited  heart  was  deeper  than  his  under- 
standing could  interpret. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  What  ought  to 
have  been  the  best  among  Pope's  poems?  most 
people  would  answer,  the  Essay  on  Man.  If  the 
question  were  asked,  What  is  the  worst  ?  all  people 
of  judgment  would  say,  the  Essay  on  Man. 
Whilst  yet  in  its  rudiments  this  poem  claimed  ihe 
first  place  by  the  promise  of  its  subject ;  when  fin- 
ished, by  the  utter  failure  of  its  execution,  it  fell 
into  the  last.  The  case  possesses  a  triple  interest 
— first,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  Pope  modi- 
fied by  his  situation  ;  secondly,  as  illustrating  the 
true  nature  of  that  "  didactic"  poetry  to  which 
this  particular  poem  is  usually  referred  ;  thirdly, 
as  illustrating  the  anomalous  condition  to  which  a 
poem  so  grand  in  its  ambition  has  been  reduced  by 
the  double  disturbance  of  its  proper  movement ; 
one  disturbance  through  the  position  of  Pope, 
another  through  his  total  misconception  of  didactic 
poetry.  First,  as  regards  Pope's  situation,  it  may 
seem  odd — but  it  is  not  so — that  a  man's  social 
position  should  overrule  his  intellect.  The  scrip- 
tural denunciation  of  riches,  as  a  snare  to  any 
man  that  is  striving  to  rise  above  worldly  views, 
applies  not  at  all  less  to  the  intellect,  and  to  any 
man  seeking  to  ascend  by  some  aerial  arch  of  flight 
above  ordinary  intellectual  efl^orts.  Riches  are  fa- 
tal to  those  continuities  of  energy  without  which 
there  is  no  success  of  that  magnitude.  Pope  had 
jC800  a  year.  That  seems  not  so  much.  No, 
certainly  not,  with  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  but 
by  accident  Pope  had  no  wife  and  no  children. 
He  was  luxuriously  at  his  ease ;  and  this  accident 
of  his  position  in  life  fell  in  with  a  constitutional 
infirmity  that  predisposed  him  to  indolence.  Even 
his  religious  faith,  by  shutting  him  out  from  those 
public  employments  which  else  his  great  friends 
would  have  been  too  happy  to  obtain  for  him, 
aided  his  idleness,  or  sometimes  invested  it  with  a 
false  character  of  conscientious  self-denial.  He 
cherished  his  religion  confessedly  as  a  plea  for  idle- 
ness. The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  in  his  hab- 
its of  thinking  and  of  study,  (if  study  we  can  call 
a  style  of  reading  so  desultory  as  his,)  Pope  be- 
came a  pure  dilettante;  in  his  intellectual  eclecti- 
cism he  was  a  mere  epicure,  toying  with  the  deli- 
cacies and  varieties  of  literature  ;  revelling  in  the 
first  bloom  of  moral  speculations,  but  sated  imme- 
diately ;  fastidiously  retreating  from  all  that  threat- 
ened labor,  or  that  exacted  continuous  attention  ; 
fathoming,  throughout  all  his  vagrancies  amongst 
books,  no  foundation  ;  filling  up  no  chasms;  and 
with  all  his  fertility  of  thought  expanding  no  germs 
of  new  life. 

This  career  of  luxurious  indolence  was  the  re- 
sult of  early  luck  which  made  it  possible,  and  of 
bodily  constitution  which  made  it  tempting.  And 
when  we  remember  his  youthful  introduction  to 
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the  highest  circles  in  the  metropolis,  where  he 
never  lost  his  footing,  we  cannot  wonder  that, 
without  any  sufficient  motive  for  resistance,  he 
should  have  sunk  passively  under  his  constitutional 
propensities,  and  should  have  fluttered  amongst 
the  flower-beds  of  literature  or  philosophy  far 
more  in  the  character  of  a  libertine  butterfly  for 
casual  enjoyment,  than  of  a  hard-working  bee 
pursuing  a  premeditated  purpose. 

Such  a  character,  strengthened  by  such  a  situa- 
tion, would  at  any  rate  have  disqualified  Pope  for 
composing  a  work  severely  philosophic,  or  where 
philosophy  did  more  than  throw  a  colored  light  of 
pensiveness  upon  some  sentimental  subject.  If  it 
were  necessary  that  the  philosophy  should  enter 
substantially  into  the  very  texture  of  the  poem, 
furnishing  its  interest  and  prescribing  its  move- 
ment, in  that  case  Pope's  combining  and  theoriz- 
ing faculty  would  have  shrank  as  from  the  labor 
of  building  a  pyramid.  And  woe  to  him  where  it 
did  not,  as  really  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Es- 
say on  Man.  For  his  faculty  of  execution  was 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  shrinking  in  horror 
from  the  enormous  details  of  such  an  enterprise  to 
which  so  rashly  he  had  pledged  himself.  He  was 
sure  to  find  himself,  as  find  himself  he  did,  landed 
in  the  most  dreadful  embarrassment  upon  review- 
ing his  own  work.  A  work  which,  when  finished, 
was  not  even  begun  ;  whose  arches  wanted  their 
key-stones  ;  whose  parts  had  no  coherency  ;  and 
whose  pillars,  in  the  very  moment  of  being  thrown 
open  to  public  view,  were  already  crumbling  into 
ruins.  This  utter  prostration  of  Pope  in  a  work 
so  ambitious  as  an  Essay  on  Man — a  prostration 
predetermined  from  the  first  by  the  personal  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  noticed,  was  rendered 
still  more  irresistible  in  the  second  place  by  the 
general  misconception  in  which  Pope  shared  as  to 
the  very  meaning  of  "  didactic"  poetry.  Upon 
which  point  we  pause  to  make  an  exposition  of 
our  own  views. 

What  is  didactic  poetry  1  What  does  "  didac- 
tic" mean  when  applied  as  a  distinguishing  epi- 
thet to  such  an  idea  as  a  poem  ?  The  predicate 
destroys  the  subject  ;  it  is  a  case  of  what  logicians 
call  contradictio  in  adjecto — the  unsaying  by  means 
of  an  attribute  the  very  thing  which  in  the  subject 
of  that  attribute  you  have  just  afiirmed.  No  poetry 
can  have  the  function  of  teaching.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  variety  of  species  should  contradict  the 
very  purpose  which  contradistinguishes  its  genus. 
The  several  species  differ  partially  ;  but  not  by 
the  whole  idea  which  differentiates  their  class. 
Poetry,  or  any  one  of  the  fine  arts,  (all  of  which 
alike  speak  through  the  genial  nature  of  man  and 
his  excited  sensibilities,)  can  teach  only  as  nature 
teaches,  as  forests  teach,  as  the  sea  teaches,  as 
infancy  teaches,  viz.,  by  deep  impulse,  by  hiero- 
glyphic suggestion.  Their  teaching  is  not  direct 
or  explicit,  but  lurking,  implicit,  masked  in  deep 
incarnations.  To  teach  formally  and  professedly 
is  to  abandon  the  very  differential  character  and 
principle  of  poetry.  If  poetry  could  condescend 
to  teach  anything,  it  would  be  truths  moral  or  re- 


ligious. But  even  these  it  can  utter  only  through 
symbols  and  actions.  The  great  moral,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  result  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  once 
formally  announced  ;  but  it  teaches  itself  only  by 
diffusing  its  lessons  through  the  entire  poem  in  the 
total  succession  of  events  and  purposes;  and  even 
this  succession  teaches  it  only  when  the  whole  is 
gathered  into  unity  by  a  reflex  act  of  meditation  ; 
just  as  the  pulsation  of  the  physical  heart  can  ex- 
ist only  when  all  the  parts  in  an  animal  system 
are  locked  into  one  organization. 

To  address  the  insulated  understanding  is  to  lay 
aside  the  Prospero's  robe  of  poetry.  The  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  didactic  poetry,  as  vulgarly  un- 
derstood, would  be  fatal  even  if  there  were  none 
but  this  logical  objection  derived  from  its  definition. 
To  be  in  self-contradiction  is,  for  any  idea  what- 
ever, sufficiently  to  destroy  itself.  But  it  betrays 
a  more  obvious  and  practical  contradiction  when  a 
little  searched.  If  the  true  purpose  of  a  man's 
writing  a  didactic  poem  were  to  teach,  by  what 
suggestion  of  idiocy  should  he  choose  to  begin  by 
putting  on  fetters?  Wherefore  should  the  simple 
man  volunteer  to  handcuff  and  manacle  himself, 
were  it  only  by  the  incumbrances  of  metre,  and 
perhaps  of  rhyme?  But  these  he  will  find  the 
very  least  of  his  encumbrances.  A  far  greater 
exists  in  the  sheer  necessity  of  omitting  in  any 
poem  a  vast  variety  of  details,  and  even  capital 
sections  of  the  subject,  unless  they  will  bend  to  the 
purposes  of  ornament.  Now  this  collision  between 
two  purposes,  the  purpose  of  use  in  mere  teaching 
and  the  purpose  of  poetic  delight,  shows,  by  the 
uniformity  of  its  solution,  which  is  the  true  pur- 
pose, and  which  the  merely  ostensible  purpose. 
Had  the  true  purpose  been  instruction,  the  moment 
that  this  was  found  incompatible  with  a  poetic 
treatment,  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  sound 
education  of  the  reader-pupil  could  not  make  way 
without  loitering  to  gather  poetic  flowers,  the  stern 
cry  of  "  duty"  would  oblige  the  poet  to  remember 
that  he  had  dedicated  himself  to  a  didactic  mission, 
and  that  he  differed  from  other  poets,  as  a  monk 
from  other  men,  by  his  vows  of  sell-surrender  to 
harsh  ascetic  functions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  this  rule,  wherever  such  a  col- 
lision does  really  take  place,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  supposed  objects  must  give  way,  it  is  always 
the  vulgar  object  of  teaching  (the  pedagogue's 
object)  which  goes  to  the  rear,  whilst  the  higher 
object  of  poetic  emotion  moves  on  triumphantly. 
In  reality  not  one  didactic  poet  has  ever  yet  at- 
tempted to  use  any  parts  or  processes  of  the  par- 
ticular art  which  he  made  his  theme,  unless  in  so 
far  as  they  seemed  susceptible  of  poetic  treatment, 
and  only  because  they  seemed  so.  Look  at  the 
poem  of  Cyder^  by  Philips,  or  the  Fleece  of  Dyer, 
or  (which  is  a  still  weightier  example)  at  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil — does  any  of  these  poets  show 
the  least  anxiety  for  the  correctness  of  your  prin- 
ciples, or  the  delicacy  of  your  manipulations  in 
the  worshipful  arts  they  affect  to  teach?  No; 
but  they  pursue  these  arts  through  every  stage  that 
offers  any  attractions  of  beauty.      And  in  the  vtr^ 
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teeth  of  all  anxiety  for  teaching,  if  there  existed 
traditionally  any  very  absurd  way  of  doing  a  thing 
which  happened  to  be  eminently  picturesque,  and, 
if  opposed  to  this,  tliere  were  some  improved  mode 
that  had  recommended  itself  to  poetic  hatred  by 
being  dirty  and  ugly,  the  poet  (if  a  good  one) 
would  pretend  never  to  have  heard  of  this  dis- 
agreeable improvement.  Or  if  obliged,  by  some 
rival  poet,  not  absolutely  to  ignore  it,  he  would 
allow  that  such  a  thing  could  he  done,  but  hint 
that  it  was  hateful  to  the  Muses  or  Graces,  and 
very  likely  to  breed  a  pestilence. 

This  subordination  of  the  properly  didactic  func- 
tion to  the  poetic,  which,  leaving  the  old  essential 
distinction  of  poetry  [viz.,  its  sympathy  with  the 
genial  motions  of  man's  heart]  to  override  all  ac- 
cidents of  special  variation,  and  showing  that  the 
essence  of  poetry  never  can  be  set  aside  by  its 
casual  modifications — will  be  compromised  by 
some  loose  thinkers,  under  the  idea  that  in  didac- 
tic poetry  the  element  of  instruction  is  in  fact  one 
element,  though  subordinate  and  secondary.  Not 
at  all.  What  we  are  denying  is — that  the  ele- 
ment of  instruction  enters  at  all  into  didactic 
poetry.  The  subject  of  the  Georgics,  for  instance, 
is  rural  economy  as  practised  by  Italian  farmers ; 
but  Virgil  not  only  omits  altogether  innumerable 
points  of  instruction  insisted  on  as  articles  of  re- 
ligious necessity  by  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  &c.  ; 
but,  even  as  to  those  instructions  which  he  does 
communicate,  he  is  careless  whether  they  are  made 
technically  intelligible  or  not.  He  takes  very 
little  pains  to  keep  you  from  capital  mistakes  in 
practising  his  instructions  ;  but  he  takes  good  care 
that  you  shall  not  miss  any  strong  impression  for 
the  eye  or  the  heart  to  which  the  rural  process,  or 
rural  scene,  may  naturally  lead.  He  pretends  to 
give  you  a  lecture  on  farming,  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse  for  carrying  you  all  round  the  beautiful 
farm.  He  pretends  to  show  you  a  good  plan  for 
a  farm-house,  as  the  readiest  means  of  veiling  his 
impertinence  in  showing  you  the  farmers  wife  and 
her  rosy  children.  It  is  an  excellent  plea  for 
getting  a  peep  at  the  bonny  milk-maids  to  propose 
an  inspection  of  a  model  dairy.  You  pass  through 
the  poultry-yard,  under  whatever  pretence,  in  re- 
ality to  see  the  peacock  and  his  harem.  x\nd  so 
on  to  the  very  end,  the  pretended  instruction  is 
but  in  secret  the  connecting  tie  which  holds  to- 
gether the  laughing  flowers  going  off  from  it  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left ;  whilst  if  ever  at  inter- 
vals this  prosy  thread  of  pure  didactics  is  brought 
forward  more  obtrusively,  it  is  so  by  way  of  foil, 
to  make  more  effective  upon  the  eye  the  prodigali- 
ty of  the  floral  magnificence. 

We  aflUrm  therefore  that  the  didactic  poet  is  so 
far  from  seeking  even  a  secondary  or  remote  object 
in  the  particular  points  of  information  which  he 
may  happen  to  communicate,  that  much  rather  he 
would  prefer  the  having  communicated  none  at  all. 
We  will  explain  ourselves  by  means  of  a  little 
illustration  from  Pope,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  furnish  us  within  miniature  type  of  what  we 
ourselves  mean  by  a  didactic  poem,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  what  it  is,  and  to  what  it  is  not.     In  the 


Rape  of  the  Lock  there  is  a  game  at  cards  played, 
nd  played  with  a  brilliancy  of  efl'ect  and  felicity 
of  selection,  applied  to  the  circumstances,  which 
make  it  a  sort  of  gem  within  a  gem.  This  game 
was  not  in  the  fiist  edition  of  the  poem,  but  was 
an  after-thought  of  Pope's,  labored  therefore  with 
more  than  usual  care.  We  regret  that  ombre, 
the  game  described,  is  no  longer  played,  so  that 
the  entire  skill  with  which  the  mimic  battle  is 
fought  cannot  be  so  fully  appreciated  as  in  Pope's 
days.  The  strategics  have  partly  perished,  which 
really  Pope  ought  not  to  complain  of,  since  he 
sufl^ers  only  as  Hannibal,  Marius,  Sertorius,  suf- 
fered before  him.  Enough  however  survives  of 
what  will  tell  its  own  story.  For  what  is  it,  let 
us  ask,  that  a  poet  has  to  do  in  such  a  case,  sup- 
posing that  he  were  disposed  to  weave  a  didactic 
poem  out  of  a  pack  of  cards,  as  Vida  has  out  of 
the  chess-board?  In  describing  any  particular 
game  he  does  not  seek  to  teach  you  that  game — 
he  postulates  it  as  already  known  to  you — but 
he  relies  upon  separate  resources.  15^,  he  will 
revive  in  the  reader's  eye,  for  picturesque  eflTect, 
the  well-known  personal  distinctions  of  the  several 
kings,  knaves,  &c.,  their  appearances  and  their 
powers.  SfZ/y,  he  will  choose  some  game  in 
which  he  may  display  a  happy  selection  applied 
to  the  chances  and  turns  of  fortune,  to  the  ma- 
noeuvres, to  the  situations  of  doubt,  of  bright- 
ening expectation,  of  sudden  danger,  of  criti- 
cal deliverance,  or  of  final  defeat.  The  interest 
of  a  war  will  be  rehearsed — lis  est  de  paupere  reg- 
no— that  is  true-;  but  the  depth  of  the  agitation 
on  such  occasions,  whether  at  chess,  at  draughts, 
or  at  cards,  is  not  measured  of  necessity  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  stake  ;  he  selects,  in  short,  what- 
ever fascinates  the  eye  or  agitates  the  heart  by 
mimicry  of  life ;  but  so  far  from  teaching,  he  pre- 
supposes the  reader  already  taught,  in  order  that 
he  may  go  along  with  the  movement  of  the  de- 
scriptions. 

Now,  in  treating  a  subject  so  wide,  indeed  so 
inexhaustible,  as  man,  this  eclecticism  ceases  to 
be  possible.  Every  part  depends  upon  every 
other  part :  in  such  a  nexus  of  truths  to  insulate 
is  to  annihilate.  Severed  from  each  other,  the 
parts  lose  their  support,  their  coherence,  their 
very  meaning  ;  you  have  no  liberty  to  reject  or  to 
choose.  Besides,  in  treating  the  ordinary  themes 
proper  for  what  is  called  didactic  poetry — say, 
for  instance,  that  it  were  the  art  of  rearing  silk- 
worms or  bees — or  suppose  it  to  be  horticulture, 
landscape-gardening,  hunting,  or  hawkmg,  rarely 
does  there  occur  anything  polemic  ;  or,  if  a  slight 
controversy  does  arise,  it  is  easily  hushed  asleep — 
it  is  stated  in  a  line,  it  is  answered  in  a  couplet. 
But  in  the  themes  of  Lucretius  and  Pope  every 
thing  is  polemic — you  move  only  tnrough  dispute, 
you  prosper  only  by  argument  and  never-ending 
controversy.  There  is  not  positively  one  capital 
proposition  or  doctrine  about  man,  about  his  ori- 
gin, his  nature,  his  relations  to  God,  or  his  pros- 
pects, but  must  be  fought  for  with  energy,  watched 
at  every  turn  with  vigilance,  and  followed  into 
endless  mazes,  not  under  the  choice  of  the  writer 
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but  under  the  inexorable  dictation  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Such  a  poem,  so  unwieldy,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  so  austere  in  its  philosophy,  together  with 
the  innumerable  polemic  parts  essential  to  its  good 
faith  and  even  to  its  evolution,  would  be  absolute- 
ly unmanageable  from  excess  and  from  dispropor- 
tion, since  often  a  secondary  demur  would  occupy 
far  more  space  than  a  principal  section.  Here  lay 
the  impracticable  dilemma  for  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  subject,  was 
to  defeat  the  objects  of  poetry.  To  evade  the 
demands  in  the  way  that  Pope  has  done,  is  to 
offer  us  a  ruin  for  a  palace.  The  very  same  di- 
lemma existed  for  Lucretius,  and  with  the  very 
same  result.  The  De  Rerum  Natura,  (which 
might,  agreeably  to  its  theme,  have  been  entitled 
De  omnibus  rebus,)  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  (which 
might  equally  have  borne  the  Lucretian  title  De 
Rerum  Natura,)  are  both,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  fragments  that  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted. Both  are  accumulations  of  diamond-dust 
without  principles  of  coherency.  In  a  succession 
of  pictures,  such  as  usually  form  the  materials  of 
didactic  poems,  the  slightest  thread  of  interdepen- 
dency  is  sufficient.  But,  in  works  essentially  and 
everywhere  argumentative  and  polemic,  to  omit 
the  connecting  links,  as  often  as  they  are  insus- 
ceptible of  poetic  effect,  is  to  break  up  the  unity 
of  the  parts,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations,  in 
what  expressly  offers  itself  as  a  systematic  and 
architectural  whole.  Pope's  poem  has  suffered 
even  more  than  that  of  Lucretius ,  from  this  want 
of  cohesion.  It  is  indeed  the  realization  of  an- 
archy ;  and  one  amusing  test  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  different  commentators  have  de- 
duced from  it  the  very  opposite  doctrines.  In 
some  instances  this  apparent  antinomy  is  doubtful, 
and  dependent  on  the  ambiguities  and  obscurities 
of  the  expression.  But  in  others  it  is  fairly  de- 
ducible  ;  and  the  cause  lies  in  the  elliptical  struc- 
ture of  the  work  :  the  ellipsis,  or  (as  sometimes 
it  may  be  called)  the  chasm  may  be  filled  up  in 
two  different  modes  essentially  hostile ;  and  he 
that  supplies  the  hiatus  in  effect  determines  the 
bias  of  the  poem  this  way  or  that — to  a  religious 
or  to  a  sceptical  result.  In  this  edition  the  com- 
mentary of  Warburton  has  been  retained,  which 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  dismissed.  The 
Essay  is,  in  effect,  a  Hebrew  word  with  the  vowel- 
points  omitted  ;  and  Warburton  supplies  one  set 
of  vowels,  while  Crousaz,  with  equal  right,  sup- 
plies a  contradictory  set. 

As  a  whole,  the  edition  before  us  is  certainly 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  that  we  possess.  The 
fidelity  of  Mr.  Roscoe  to  the  interests  of  Pope's 
reputation,  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  harshness 
of  the  times  of  Bowles,  and  the  reckless  neutrality 
of  Warton.  In  the  editor  of  a  great  classic,  we 
view  it  as  a  virtue,  wearing  the  grace  of  loyalty, 
that  he  should  refuse  to  expose  frailties  or  defects 
in  a  spirit  of  exultation.  Mr.  Roscoe's  own  notes 
are  written  with  peculiar  good  sense,  temperance, 
and  kind  feeling.  The  only  objection  to  them, 
which  applies  however  still  more  to  the  notes  of 


former  editors,  is  the  want  of  compactness.  They 
are  not  written  under  that  austere  instinct  of  com- 
pression and  verbal  parsimony,  as  the  ideal  merit 
in  an  annotator,  which  ought  to  govern  all  such 
ministerial  labors  in  our  days.  Books  are  becom- 
ing too  much  the  oppression  of  the  intellect,  and 
cannot  endure  any  longer  the  accumulation  of  un- 
digested commentaries,  or  that  species  of  diffusion 
in  editors  which  roots  itself  in  laziness  :  the  eff)rl5 
of  condensation  and  selection  are  painful ;  and  they 
are  luxuriously  evaded  by  reprinting  indiscrimi- 
nately whole  masses  of  notes — though  often  in 
substance  reiterating  each  other.  But  the  inter- 
ests of  readers  clamorously  call  for  the  amendment 
of  this  system.  The  principle  of  selection  must 
now  be  applied  even  to  the  text  of  great  authors. 
It  is  no  longer  advisable  to  reprint  the  whole  of 
either  Dryden  or  Pope.  Not  that  we  would  wish 
to  see  their  works  mutilated.  Let  such  as  are 
selected  be  printed  in  the  fullest  integrity  of  the 
text.  But  some  have  lost  their  interest  ;*  others, 
by  the  elevation  of  public  morals  since  the  days 
of  those  great  wits,  are  felt  to  be  now  utterly  un- 
fit for  general  reading.  Equally  for  the  reader's 
sake  and  the  poet's,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
they  may  be  advantageously  retrenched  ;  for  they 
are  painfully  at  war  with  those  feelings  of  entire 
and  honorable  esteem  with  which  all  lovers  of 
exquisite  intellectual  brilliancy  must  wish  to  sur- 
round the  name  and  memory  of  Pope. 


TO    THE    CENTURY   PLANT. 
BY    MISS    ANNE   C.    LYNCH. 

Plant  of  a  hundred  years  !  destroying  Time 
Passeth  thy  gentle  race  with  hurrying  tread, 

Leaves  these  thy  petals  colorless  and  dim, 

Strews  with  their  withered  leaves  the  mossy  bed, 
And  sweeps  them  onward  with  the  countless  dead. 

Ere  the  swift  passing  of  the  summer  hour — 

But,  beauteous  flower !  above  thy  towering  head 

An  age  hath  passed  and  left  no  trace  of  power, 

Plant  of  a  hundred  years !    thou  seem'st  Time's 
favorite  flower ! 

I  would  that  he  had  passed  less  lightly  o'er  thee, 
And  on  thy  polished  leaves  some  record  made 

Of  all  the  scenes  that  long  since  passed  before  thee, 
When  round  thee  waved  a  forest,  in  whose  shade 
The  Indian  lover  wooed  his  dusky  maid, — 

When  the  red  warriors  lit  their  council  fires, 
As  pealed  the  war-cry  over  hill  and  glade. 

And  then  in  triumph  raised  the  funeral  pyre 

Of  the  ill-fated  captive,  bride,  or  son,  or  sire. 

Alas!  fair  flower!  they 've  vanished  from  the  earth, 
That  wronged  and  injured  race,  and  none  are  here 

Of  all  the  friends  that  knew  thee  at  thy  birth, — 
No  longer  near  thee  rests  the  wearied  deer, 
Thy  sister  flowers  have  faded  with  each  year. 

Still  thou  remainest,  though  they  all  have  flown, 
Like  some  strange  being  from  another  sphere, 

Or  like  some  aged  man,  sad  and  alone, — 

May  I  not  linger  here,  when  those  I  love  are  gone  I 

*We  do  not  include  the  Dunciad  in  this  list.  On 
the  contrary,  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  gener- 
ally undervalued,  as  though  antiquated  by  lapse  of  time 
and  by  the  fading  of  names,  are  all  unsound.  We  our- 
selves hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  Pope's  efforts.  But 
for  that  very  reason  we  retire  from  the  examination  of  it, 
which  we  had  designed,  as  being  wholly  disproporlioned 
to  the  narrow  limits  remaining  to  us. 


FAREWELL  TO  OLE  BULL— SCRAPS. 
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PAREWELL  TO  OLE  BULL. 
BY  A.  C.  LYNCH. 

There  was  a  fountain  in  my  heart 
Whose  deeps  had  not  heen  stirred — 

A  thirst  for  music  in  my  soul 
My  ear  had  never  heard. 

A  feelinsf  of  the  incomplete, 

To  all  bright  things  allied — 
A  sense  of  something  beautiful 

Unfilled,  unsatisfied. 

But,  waked  beneath  thy  master  hand. 
Those  trembling  chords  have  given 

A  foretaste  of  that  deep  full  life 
That  I  shall  know  in  heaven. 

In  that  resistless  spell,  for  once 

The  Vulture  of  Unrest, 
That  whets  its  beak  upon  my  heart, 

Lies,  charmed,  within  my  breast. 

Pale  Memory  and  flushed  Hope  forget, 

Ambition  sinks  to  sleep, 
And  o'er  my  spirit  falls  a  bliss 

So  perfect  that  I  weep. 

Oh,  stranger,  though  thy  farewell  notes 

Now  on  the  breeze  may  sigh, 
Yet  treasured  in  our  thrilling  hearts 

Their  echo  shall  not  die. 

Thou  'st  brought  us,  from  thy  northern  home. 

Old  Norway's  forest  tones; 
Wild  melodies,  from  ancient  lands. 

Of  palaces  and  thrones. 

Take  back  the  **  prairie's  solitude" — 

The  voice  of  that  dry  sea, 
W^hose  billowy  breast  is  dyed  with  flowers, 

Made  audible  by  thee. 

Take  back  with  thee  what  ne'er  before 

To  music's  voice  was  given — 
The  anthem  that  "  Niagara"  chants 

Unceasingly  to  heaven  ; 

The  spirit  of  a  people,  waked 

By  freedom's  baitle  cry — 
The  "  Memory  of  their  Washington" — 

Their  song  of  victory. 

Take  back  with  thee  a  loftier  fame, 

A  prouder  niche  in  art — 
Fresh  laurels  from  our  virgin  soil. 

And — take  a  nation's  heart  ! 


The  Baby-jumper. — The  endless  restlessness 
of  healthy  children  inflicts  on  those  attending  them 
a  constant  watchfulness.  Anything  which  relieves 
a  poor  mother  or  nurse  of  this  anxious  attendance, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  is  felt  as  a  blessing.  A 
mechanical  means  of  such  temporary  relief  has  just 
been  invented  in  America,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. The  "Baby-Jumper,"  as  the  machine  is 
called,  consists  essentially  of  a  strap  seat  for  the 
child,  suspended  to  four  cords,  which  are  kept 
asunder  by  passing  over  a  horizontally-disposed 
hoop  ;  this  again  being  capable  of  being  hung  from 
a  ceiling  by  a  strong  India-rubber  strap,  highly 
elastic.  The  baby,  placed  in  the  seat,  and  sus- 
pended with  his  toes  just  touching  the  floor,  can, 
by  a  very  slight  movement  and  exercise  of  muscu- 
lar force,  cause  himself  to  rise  several  inches  into 


the  air  whence  of  course  he  descends  immediately 
to  the  floor  once  more ;  and  thus  he  may  dance  and 
caper  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  his  own  great 
delight,  and  the  improvement  of  his  bodily  pow( 


The  contrivance  seems 


to  give  to  a  mere  baby,  say 


of  eighteen  months,  all  the  gratification  which  chif- 
dren  of  five  or  six  years  derive  from  a  swing.  We 
have  seen  a  minute  miss  enjoy  the  exercise  so  much, 
as  to  be  for  the  time  in  no  need  of  attention  from  the 
nurse  ;  she  literally  danced  herself  into  a  state  of 
fatigue,  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  with  her 
hands  on  the  cords,  and  her  head  reclined  on  her 
shoulder.  If  the  article  could  be  produced  cheaply 
for  the  poorer  class  of  people,  it  would  be  of  infi- 
nite advantage  to  them,  as  a  ready  resource  for  tak- 
ing the  baby  off  the  mother's  hands  while  she  had 
other  duties  to  attend  lo.— Chambers'  Journal. 


A  New  Literary  Undertaking. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Literary  World  says  : — 

"  The  greatest  literary  enterprise  of  the  day  is 
about  to  be  commenced  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  "the 
American  agent  of  the  British  Museum.  He  pro- 
poses to  prepare  a  work  to  be  entitled  the  '  Biblio- 
graphia  Americana  :  a  Bibliographical  Account  of 
the  Sources  of  Early  American  History ;  compris- 
ing a  description  of  books  relating  to  America, 
printed  prior  to  the  year  1700,  and  of  all  books  print- 
ed in  America  from  1543  to  1700,  together  with  no- 
tices of  many  of  the  more  important  unpublished 
manuscripts.'  The  great  expense  which  so  vast 
an  undertaking  must  call  for,  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  subscription  of  the  principal  literary  institutions 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  and  the  work  is  to 
be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  in  the  series  of  the 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  It  will 
form  one,  and  perhaps  two,  volumes,  similar  to  the 
edition  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, in  quarto,  and  will  be  marked  by  the  same 
elegance  of  mechanical  execution  which  character- 
izes that.  The  materials  will  be  obtained  from  all 
the  principal  public  and  private  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
several  other  European  kingdoms,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  each  book  will  be  unusually  full  and  accu- 
rate. The  name  of  the  owner  of  each  book,  or  of 
the  library  in  which  it  may  be  found,  will  be  given 
in  tonnection  with  the  description. 

"  Mr.  Stevens  intends  to  employ  quite  a  number 
of  persons  upon  the  work,  and  hopes  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  press  in  the  year  1850.  He  will 
sail  for  England  in  the  course  of  the  next  month, 
to  commence  operations  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  the  largest  collection  of 
works  relating  to  America,  in  the  world." 


The  Moral  Regenerator. — He  will  need  much 
patience,  much  forbearance,  much  Christian  love, 
and  the  charity  that  "  hopeth  all  things,"  that 
hopeth  when  there  seems  every  reason  to  despair. 
He  must  proceed,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in 
his  prison,  fortified  by  hope  alone.  There  is  always 
room  for  hope.  The  profligate  ruflian  is  often  near- 
est relenting  when  he  seems  most  brutal ;  he  is 
then,  it  may  be,  only  endeavoring  to  harden  him- 
self against  what  he  considers  a  rising  weakness ; 
and  a  little  more  perseverance,  another  word  in 
season,  may  complete  the  conquest,  in  spite  of  the 
struggles  of  his  worse  nature. — Haygarth's  Bush 
Life. 
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FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  9th  August,  1848. 
Among  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
is  Colonel  Ambert,  of  the  line,  who  resided  some 
time  in  the  United  States.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  articles  on  republican  government  in  the  New 
Orleans  Bee.  His  voluminous  works  on  military 
organization  have  obtained  for  him  considerable 
authority  in  that  matter.  He  signalized  himself 
as  an  officer  in  Algeria,  and  took  part,  with  char- 
acteristic prowess  in  the  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Four  Days  of  June.  Some  eight 
or  ten  days  ago  he  delivered  an  able  speech  in  the 
tribune,  against  the  multiplication  of  distinct  corps 
in  the  French  army.  Referring  to  the  revolution 
of  24th  February,  he  observed,  "  Victory  then 
decided  so  quickly  for  the  people,  because  the 
troops  of  the  line  let  their  arms  fall.  There  was 
no  real  conflict.  I  was  there."  Your  correspon- 
dent, an  eye-witness,  can  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony. The  colonel  said,  "  In  free  countries,  the 
composition  of  the  army  is  simple  ;  in  despotisms 
or  monarchies,  the  reverse.  Look  to  Russia. 
There  Imperial  guard  ;  Cossack  regulars ;  Cos- 
sack irregulars — all  for  the  Czar.  In  the  United 
States  you  find  an  extremely  simple  force — militia, 
and  a  little  of  an  army.  The  army  is  always  em- 
ployed against  some  foreign  foe — against  savages 
or  Mexicans  ;  nothing  but  militia  in  the  interior  ; 
and  what  is  militia?  the  buckler  on  the  breasts  of 
the  people  ;  the  security  of  the  country  against 
political  usurpation  and  social  disorder.  The 
Americans  keep  arms  in  their  own  hands — mili- 
tary power  at  their  own  disposal."  Ambert  op- 
posed a  mounted  garde  mobile,  successfully  ;  and 
he  resisted  the  premature  promotion  of  the  lads. 

What  the  government  ought  to  do  was  to  give  a 
commission  of  sub-lieutenant  to  the  young  men  who 
had  ranked  as  officers,  and  send  them  to  the  military 
schools,  where  they  would  learn  their  business, 
whilst  the  privates  could  be  placed  in  the  army  and 
promoted  rapidly  if  they  were  found  to  deserve  en- 
couragement. No  doubt,  the  mounted  garde  mo- 
bile had  fought  bravely  during  the  four  days  of 
June,  but,  mon  Dieu  !  Messieurs,  the  soldiers  of 
the  first  repul)lic  fought  bravely  not  for  four  days, 
but  for  ten  years  (murmurs.)  Do  you  think  that 
courage  is  enough  for  a  man  to  be  an  officer  in  the 
army?  Is  not  military  instruction  necessary?  Is 
not  good  conduct  essential  ?  Look  too  at  the  army  ; 
do  you  suppose  that  after  eight  or  ten  years'  service 
in  Africa,  it  will  be  overpleased  to  find  young  men 
obtaining  such  favors  for  four  days'  fighting  1  (Ex- 
clamations.) 

A  Voice. — What  he  says  is  quite  true  ! 

Another  Voice. — Ay,  and  the  cross  given  to  them 
too! 

The  exclamations  which  come  from  the  floor,  in 
the  national  assembly,  are  often  more  amusing 
and  impressive  than  the  speeches  in  the  tribune. 
On  Monday  last,  when  an  orator  urged  the  right 
of  the  Abbe  Lamennais  to  be  prosecuted  for  an  ar- 
ticle in  his  journal,  according  to  the  Abbey's  re- 
newed instances,  a  member  below  cried,  "  Aye, 
and  he  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  convicted, 


and  sentenced  too."  The  withered  old  philoso- 
pher, seeks,  in  vain,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  as 
spite.  The  committee  to  vv'hom  his  request  is  as- 
signed will  report  that  his  gerant,  or  man  of  straw, 
can  alone  be  prosecuted  under  the  existing  laws. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  Chinese  who  say  of  some  of 
their  philanthropists,  that  the  sect  would  burn  their 
neighbors'  houses  in  order  to  roast  their  eggs. 
Lamennais  is  of  this  class. 

The  two  following  quotations  will  affiird  you 
an  idea  of  the  fvn  occasionally  created  by  what 
passes  in  the  tribune. 

M.  Anthony  Thouret  ascended  the  tribune,  but 
was  met  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  had  run  up  the 
steps  on  the  other  side.  A  homeric  roar  of  laugh- 
ter at  once  burst  forth  from  every  part  of  the  house, 
at  the  contrast  which  the  two  hon.  representatives 
presented,  M.  Thouret  being  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  by  far  the  tallest  and  largest  person  in  the 
assembly,  and  the  other  being,  as  is  well  known, 
of  the  very  smallest  size  of  man.  The  huge  mem- 
ber stooped  down  to  his  diminutive  colleague,  and, 
after  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  slowly  de- 
scended from  the  tribune. 

M.  Baze  ascended  the  tribune,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  take  the  glass  of  eau  sucree  placed  at 
the  right  corner  of  the  ledge,  but  M.  Dupont,  in 
giving  up  the  place  to  him,  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
give  him  up  the  beverage,  as  he,  raising  up  the 
glass,  nodded  with  great  gravity  to  M.  Baze,  and 
then  drank  off"  the  contents.  The  scene  produced 
considerable  laughter. 

It  being  desirable  that  the  Living  Age  should 
record  every  incident  of  any  consequence  in  pres- 
ent French  history,  let  me  go  back  to  the  4th  inst., 
when  the  discussion  of  the  bill  for  levying  a  tax 
on  mortgage  interests  was  to  be  continued  in 
the  assembly.  The  minister  of  France,  as  you 
were  informed,  succeeded  the  day  before  in  car- 
rying, by  a  small  majority,  the  principle  of  his 
bill.  On  the  4th,  the  moderate  party,  by  whom 
it  was  opposed,  and  with  whom  he  angrily  re- 
nounced his  former  alliance,  rallied,  and  procured 
a  majority  of  sixteen  in  favor  of  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  the  per  centage — such  as  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  bill  at  once.  It  could  no  longer 
yield  the  twenty  millions  of  francs  which  he 
needed  for  this  year.  He  apprized  the  assembly 
however,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  bring  for- 
ward a  bill  to  tax  all  personal  revenue,  and  was 
resolved  to  reach  capital  under  all  forms,  and  cause 
all  sorts  of  revenue  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of 
the  state.  He  would  endeavor,  besides,  to  check 
that  proneness  to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
the  treasury,  which  was  common  to  legislative 
bodies.  The  adversaries  of  the  mortgage-bill 
argued,  plausibly,  that  the  tax  would  fall,  virtu- 
ally, on  the  mortgagors,  borrowers  being,  in  gen- 
eral, more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  lenders  ;  and 
the  small  proprietors  in  the  country  must  be  the 
chief  suflferers,  since  a  very  large  number  of  them 
hypothecate  their  freeholds  for  sums  under  five  or 
four  hundred  francs  to  lenders  of  small  capital. 
The  minister  felt  it  hard  that  he  should  be  obliged 
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to  address  himself,  this  year,  to  personal  income 
or  real  property  directly  ;  for,  both  were  reduced 
one  half  in  value  ;  all  stocks  had  fallen  lamenta- 
bly. '*  Could  he  appeal  to  rich  banking  houses? 
But  where  were  they  ?  all  would  have  disappeared 
before  the  end  of  1848.  Trade  and  promissory 
notes  had  equally  lost  their  substance." 

Goudchaux  has  never  desired  to  conceal  the 
truth  ;  and,  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  journals  that, 
even  overlooking  the  contingency  of  war,  no  hope 
can  be  rationally  entertained  of  an  equilibrium  in 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  next  year.  The  ex- 
traordinary decline  in  rents  has  come  under  my 
immediate  observation.  My  landlord,  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  has  renewed  the  lease  of  the 
beautiful  apartment  which  I  occupy  on  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 
The  rent,  antecedently,  was  three  thousand  five 
hundred.  An  American  gentleman  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  near  me,  who  paid  two  thousand  two 
hundred  for  a  second  floor,  has  entered  anew  for 
fifteen  hundred.  In  the  less  fashionable  and  pro- 
ductive quarters  the  difference  of  rates  is  yet 
broader.  Proprietors  are  glad  to  secure  what  they 
can.  Confidence  for  the  approaching  winter  is 
rare. 

You  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  second 
and  final  demolition  of  the  arch-socialist,  Proudhon, 
to  whom  the  assembly  vouchsafed  a  full  hearing, 
on  the  3d  inst.,  for  his  reply  to  the  report  of 
Thiers,  and  a  thorough  exposition  of  his  own  doc- 
trines. He  occupied  the  tribune  three  mortal 
hours ;  no  excuse  can  be  adduced  for  the  assem- 
bly, with  such  a  mass  of  important  business  on 
hands,  except  the  policy  of  allowing  this  oracle  to 
parade  his  theories  and  sentiments  in  all  their 
hideousness,  and  exasperate  public  feeling  against 
all  socialism  and  social  revolution.  He  bore,  with 
perfect  sang-froid,  frequent  passionate  interruptions 
and  indignant  outcries ;  now  and  then  a  universal 
uproar ;  he  did  not  lose  his  self-possession  for  an 
instant ; — a  hollow,  equable  voice  ;  a  steady  mien 
of  defiance  ;  a  savage  energy  ;  an  intense  egotism  ; 
a  wonderful  fertility  in  the  most  offensive  para- 
Joxes — what  the  French  call  a  bizarre  cynicisme, 
individuate  this  man  as  a  speaker  and  a  teacher. 
'^His  exordium  is  a  curiosity  :  "Citizen  Represen- 
tatives, you  are  impatient,  not  to  hear  me,  but  to 
lave  done  with  me.  SociaHsm  has  agitated  the 
jople  for  twenty  years  past ;  socialism  effected 
*the  revolution  of  February  ;  your  parliamentary 
discussions  and  squabbles  would  not  have  shaken 
the  masses;  the  movements  of  the  17th  March, 
the  16th  April,  the  15lh  May,  are  all  due  to  social- 
ism ;  it  was  enthroned,  and  it  spoke  at  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg  with  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert ; 
it  was  the  banner  of  the  insurrection  of  the  four 
days  of  June.  It  was  a  little  caricatured  in  the 
national  ateliers  ;  but,  there,  it  held  sway  and  gave 
impulse  ;  it  is  used  by  those  who  prepare  popular 
convulsions,  and  those  who  mean  to  profit  by  them. 
My  plan  of  equalizing  and  levelling  property  is 
precisely  the  revolution  of  February  ;  that  is  what 
the  revolution  meant.     Property  will  destroy  the 


republic,  or  the  republic  will  destroy  property. 
The  many  factions  into  which  you  are  distributed, 
accuse  each  other  unlimitexlly  ;  which  is  to  be  be- 
lieved? Delation  is  practised  and  encouraged  on 
all  sides.  What  are  we  (the  assembly)  with  our 
pretended  credentials  but  a  fact,  without  basis  of 
right?  what  universal  suffrage,  but  another  mere 
fact,  the  offspring  alike  of  force ;  brute  force,  not 
principle,  not  honest  aims ;  a  sheer  revolutionary 
accident?  See  how  it  has  contradicted  itself  in 
Paris ;  the  old  enemies  of  universal  suffrage,  elected 
by  it,  are  not  converts ;  scarcely  any  one  of  you 
looks  at  his  neighbors  without  thinking  that  it  was 
mistaken  in  its  choice.  The  old  sticklers  for  it 
now  believe  in  it  the  least ;  we  are  under  the 
dominion  of  necessity — of  the  sword  :  where  is 
your  frame  and  principle  of  being  ;  your  organized 
authority  ?"  In  the  same  way  Proudhon  mixed  with 
his  series  of  metaphysical  negations  a  plentiful  dose 
of  uncomfortable  truth.  About  half-homily,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  cry,  "  That  is  insufferable  !"  "  Not 
more  so,"  exclaimed  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, "  than  all  the  rest."  When  he  had  done, 
Thiers  rose  to  observe  that  the  house  must  deem 
rejoinder  superfluous.  The  order  of  the  day  was 
then  adopted,  with  terms  of  the  severest  reproba- 
tion of  the  doctrines  to  which  they  had  graciously 
listened.  One  member  only  vjted  with  Proudhon 
in  the  negative.  Ten  or  fifteen  of  the  Montagnards 
abstained.  The  less  extravagant  or  imprudent 
socialists  were  alarmed  at  his  naivete ;  they  pre- 
tend to  condemn  him,  while  they  blame  Cavaignac 
for  suppressing  his  paper.  The  Gazette  de  France 
says,  "  Proudhon's  discourse  is  a  light  which  God 
has  placed  over  the  abyss  to  show  what  it  is  to  the 
very  bottom.  Society  will  not  fall  into  such  per- 
dition." 

This  Gazette  de  France,  edited  by  an  erudite 
priest  of  indomitable  spirit,  has  a  singular  fate.  It 
long  preached,  and  still  preaches,  universal  suf- 
frage, freedom  of  everything,  every  popular  insti- 
tution, with  Henry  V.  as  hereditary  chief.  It 
underwent  many  prosecutions  by  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe ;  enormous  fines,  and  eight  or 
ten  years  of  editorial  inprisonment.  It  has  just 
been  seized  by  order  of  Cavaignac,  and  is  to  be 
again  tried,  probably,  for  such  paragraphs  as  these  : 
"  The  nation  must  be  convoked  to  instal  its  chief, 
and  then  let  the  due  authority  dissolve  the  assembly 
and  summon  another  to  frame  a  constitution,  along 
with  the  chief.  W^hat  warrant,  what  sound  reason, 
had  the  provisional  government  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  proclaim  democratic  government?  France  a 
democracy  !  impossible  !  after  fourteen  centuries 
of  monarchy,  with  thirty-five  millions  of  people ; 
with  a  capital  of  a  million,  living  by  purveying  to 
luxury  ;  with  five  or  six  socialist  Utopias,  threaten- 
ing property  and  family  ;  with  Austria  on  her  left 
flank,  Prussia  at  her  gates,  the  Russian  eagle  hov- 
ering over  her  head,  and  England  everywhere; 
with  a  vast  German  monarchical  empire,  and  unity 
about  to  be  cemented  and  monarchy  confirmed 
throughout  Italy!"  The  discomfiture  of  fhe  re- 
publican party  almost  throughout  the  provinces  of 
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France,  in  the  municipal  elections,  produces  strong 
sensation.  Monsieur  Buchez,  late  president  of  the 
national  assembly,  remarked  on  Monday  last,  at 
a  dinner-table,  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  "It  is 
quite  evident  that  France  does  not  relish  our  re- 
public— la  France  ne  cent  pasde  notre  republiquey 
La  Reforme  (6ih  inst.)  bitterly  complains  that  the 
education  of  the  people,  touching  the  exercise  of 
their  rights,  is  yet  to  be  conmienced,  and  that  the 
clergy  are  leagued  against  the  republic,  with  full 
control  over  their  credulous  flocks. 

On  Thursday  last,  a  storm  gathered  in  the  as- 
sembly, wh'ich  many  members  are  now  striving 
hard  to  conjure — not  a  few  as  parties  directly 
threatened,  and  others,  conservatives,  who  wish 
all  fierce  excitement  to  be  avoided.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  and  the  seats  on  the  floor  nearly  all 
occupied,  to  hear  the  report  which  the  committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  main  circumstances 
and  causes  of  the  insurrections  of  May  and  June, 
were  expected  to  submit.  It  commanded,  for 
some  time,  a  breathless  silence ;  but,  as  the  facts 
and  citation  of  evidence  struck,  the  wounded  pig- 
eons began  to  flutter  :  the  reporter  was  at  length 
assailed  with  vehement  denials  and  reproaches,  and 
a  debate  ensued  which  resembled  the  last  act  of  a 
military  melo-drama.  This  document  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  London  Times. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  assembly  of  France  to  in- 
vestigate the  late  insurrections  in  Paris,  both  of 
May  and  June,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
important  contribution  we  have  yet  received  to  the 
mysterious  history  of  these  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, and  the  boldest  manifestation  of  opinion 
which  has  yet  proceeded  from  the  conservative 
party  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  republic.  It 
establishes  beyond  all  doubt  the  existence  of  a  vast 
and  permanenl  conspiracy  against  the  first  princi- 
ples of  social  order,  subversive  in  its  objects,  fero- 
cious in  its  means  of  action,  corrupt  in  its  instru- 
ments, which  commenced  its  desperate  enterprise 
on  the  22d  of  February,  and  directed  each  success- 
ive act  of  the  revolution,  until  it  waged  open  war 
on  the  republic  in  the  dreadful  days  of  June.  This 
report  has  stripped  oflf  the  disguise  of  uniformity  and 
the  pretence  of  concord,  which  were  so  long  em- 
ployed by  timid  or  by  designing  men  to  avert  what 
they  considered  the  extreme  danger  of  the  civil 
war,  and  to  hide  the  chasm  which  threatened  to  en- 
gulf the  nation  of  France.  It  has  denounced  in 
plain,  though  not  in  passionate  language,  the  guilty 
connivance  of  several  members  of  the  provisional 
government  in  plots  which  would  at  any  other  time 
have  called  down  upon  their  authors  the  instant 
and  condign  punishment  of  treason  ;  and,  lastly,  it 
has  brought  home  to  Caussidiere  and  Louis  Blanc 
in  particular,  an  amount  of  participation  in  the  in- 
surrection of  the  15th  of  May,  if  not  in  that  of 
June,  which  will  probably  consign  those  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  to  the  same  prison  which  has 
already  received  their  accomplices  Albert,  Sobrier, 
and  Blanqui. 

It  implicates  Ledru-Rollin  principally,  and  so- 
cialist Proudhon  seriously.  It  involves  Lamartine 
as  the  colleague  confidential  and  protector  invaria- 
ble of  the  ex-minister  of  the  interior.      Le  Blanc, 


and  Caussidiere  protested  furiously,  and  Ledru 
claimed  to  be  heard  instantly  in  his  own  defence. 
What  the  Times  states  further  of  the  tenor  of  the 
report  is  strictly  exact  as  follows  : 

It  is  proved  by  a  great  variety  of  testimonies 
that  a  party  existed,  in  connection  with  certain 
members  of  the  provisional  government,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  excite  in  the  country  a  violent  agitation 
and  an  amount  of  social  disorder  leading  to  a  fresh 
catastrophe.  This  party  was  in  a  manner  governed 
by  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  especially  by  a  body 
called  "  the  club  of  clubs,"  because  it  was  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  these  lawless  assemblies 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  vast  association 
of  the  "  Droits  de  V  Homme;'"  their  head-quarters 
were  strongly  fortified  houses  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
which  were  supplied  with  ammunition  and  arms  by 
the  minister  of  war  and  t^e  prefect  of  police ;  their 
emissaries  scoured  the  whole  country,  receiving 
each  10  francs  a  day  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
preaching  the  most  atrocious  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. Meanwhile  Louis  Blanc,  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, openly  professed,  in  language  far  stronger 
than  any  which  has  before  been  publicly  reported, 
his  imperishable  hatred  to  the  whole  existing  or- 
der of  society,  and  in  the  insane  extravagance  of 
his  language,  which  deeply  infected  his  unhappy 
hearers  with  a  sort  of  mystical  enthusiasm,  he  as- 
sured those  whom  he  was  leading  to  famine  and  to 
death  that  they  and  all  men  should  he  kings.  An 
infinite  number  of  facts  establish  the  complicity  of 
Caussidiere  with  the  worst  designs  of  the  Montag- 
nards. 

Ledru-Rollin  exacted  an  early  day  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole,  report  and  testimony.  His 
harangue  was  fraught  with  that  kind  of  passion 
and  seeming  consciousness  and  confidence  of  inno- 
cence and  patriotism,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect 
his  auditory,  for  the  moment,  in  his  behalf.  Rhet- 
oric and  audacity  have  an  influence  with  the 
French,  at  least  as  powerful  as  with  any  other  na- 
tion. It  is  related  in  some  of  the  journals  favor- 
able to  him,  that  General  Cavaignac  eagerly  ac- 
costed him  as  he  descended  from  the  tribune,  and 
squeezed  his  hand.  Le  General  Cavaignac  presse 
la  main  au  citoyen  Ledru-Rollin.  But  the  story  is 
contradicted.  The  dictator  would  not  thus  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  fate  of  Lamartine.  This  pas- 
sage of  Plautus  comes  to  my  memory  : 

Qui  not  deliquit  decet 
Audacem  esse,et  confidentur  pro  se  et  proterve  loqui. 

Since  I  heard  the  minister  Teste,  arraigned  for 
corruption  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  asseverate 
his  perfect  probity,  his  indignant  honor,  the  thirty 
unimpeached  years  of  his  public  career,  with  an  en- 
ergetic spirit  and  tone,  and  air  of  confidence,  abso- 
lutely irresistible,  to  the  very  last  second  of  his 
conviction  by  sudden,  overwhelming  proof  of  his 
guilt,  I  have  learnt  that  if  such  appearances  and  ex- 
pedients do  not  become,  they  may  belong  to,  culprits 
as  well  as  non-delinquents.  Ledru-Rollin  has  car- 
ried them  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  he  will  brazen 
it  out ;  and,  nevertheless,  all  that  is  alleged  against 
him  is  abundantly  verified.  His  friends,  and  the 
presses  of  the  provisional  government  rant,  blus- 
ter, menace  ;   and  the  National,  and  the  organ  of 
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Lamartine  advise  earnestly  that  the  report  and  ev- 
idence be  suppressed,  and  all  further  debate  about 
them  in  the  assembly  precluded.  The  Journal  des 
Debats  of  this  day  informs  us  that  four  members 
of   the  committee  of  inquiry  have   accepted    this 
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counsel;  and  a  motion  will   be  made  accordingly  -orableVentlpm.n'.  H^^^^^^^^^ 

W.    hi«V.nn    in  thp  .«.r.Kl„  .   K„.   _,.  ,^,„  ^J  '«_^ab^^gentleman  s  declaration  by  uo  means  satisfies 


by  a  bishop,  in  the  assembly  :  but  out  of  the  fif 
teen,  eleven  are  for  persisting  in  the  printing  at 
least,  which  had  been  ordered.  In  alighting,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  at  the  rail-road  station  in  Paris,  I 
encountered  Mr.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  asked  if  the 
affair  would  be  carried  through :  he  answered, 
positively,  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  averred  with  certainty,  in  the  report,  that 
the  most  Jacobinical,  offensive,  and  pernicious  of 
the  famous  bulletins  issued  with  the  signature  of 
Ledru-Rollin,  was  written  by  Madame  George 
Sand,  the  most  licentious  and  anarchical  of  all  fe- 
male authors.  When  he  perceived  it  to  be  under 
the  strongest  reprobation  of  the  honest  public  and 
of  three  of  his  colleagues  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, he  disavowed  it  in  the  Moniteur,  though, 
as  the  report  proves,  he  deliberately  selected  it  out 
of  the  three  different  drafts  prepared  by  the  same 
plastic  hand.  This  woman  was  seen,  several  times 
under  the  groves  of  the  Tuileries  seated  on  the 
grass,  smoking  cigars  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  min- 
ister. On  the  5ih  Ledru  renewed  fiercely  his 
clamor  for  an  immediate  public  discussion,  and 
with  particular  insult  to  Odilon  Barrot,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

M.  Ledru-RolUn. — I  insist  on  an  early  day  being 
appointed.  (On  the  left,  "  Yes,  yes.")  You  can 
produce  the  documents,  we  insist  on  having  them, 
it  is  our  right !     (Loud  approbation  on  the  left.) 

A  voice. — Go  to  the  printer's  for  them  then  I 

M.  Lcdni-BoUin. — Who  dares  to  use  such  lan- 
guage 1  There  are  certain  folks  who  have  a  strange 
ideaof  propriety  and  justice  I — (Cries  of"  Question, 
question  !")  I  demand  again  to  have  an  early  day 
fixed.  The  words  just  uttered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  are  an  aggravation  of  the  report. — 
(Cries  of  "Yes,  yes,"  from  the  left.)  We  are 
told  that  the  language  of  the  report  is  but  a  pale 
and  weakened  expression  of  the  documents — we 
shall  see  that,  by  the  depositions  when  published. 
But  we  deny  that  any  such  documents  exist. — 
(Cries  of  "Oh,  oh!  It  is  really  too  bad!")  A 
deposition  is  a  thing  regularly  read,  and  warranted 
by  a  signature — your  iDere  assertion  gives  us  no 
guarantee  of  their  existence — (loud  interruption) — 
if  any  such  documents  existed  as  you  describe  ! 
The  declarations  made  before  the  committee  are  not 
regular  depositions — they  are  mere  assertions,  not 
having  a  name  in  any  language. — (Great  agitation.) 

A  voice  on  the  left. — They  are  all  pure  dela- 
tions. 

M.  O.  Barrot. — The  opinion  which  the  assembly 
may  form  of  these  matters — the  weight  that  is  due 
to  the  depositions — to  decide  all  this  would  be  to 
enter  on  the  discussion,  and  that  we  are  determined 
not  to  do  before  the  accounts  are  printed. 

M.  Ledni-RolUn. — Y'ou  have  already  done  so. 

M.  O.  Barrot.— No  doubt  it  would  be  a  con- 
venient mode  of  discussing  an  important  political 
report  to  commence  at  once  without  the  documents 
being  wailed  for  !  But  that  course  we  will  not  lend 
ourselves  to.     I  must  also  say  that  this  denial  of 


yours  of  the  existence  of  the  documents  is  a  bad 
commencement.—  (Great  uproar.  Cries,  "  The  or- 
der of  the  day.") 

M.  Ledru-Rollin  (with  increased  warmth.) — I 
was  attacked,  and  I  replied;  and  now  1  am  told 
that  no  day  can  be  fixed.     I  must  declare  the  hon- 


me.     I  again  demand  an  early  day. — (Agitation.) 

M.  Bauchart,  the  reporter. — We  gave  the  sub- 
ject committed  to  us  the  most  mature  examination, 
and  our  report  is  a  most  fair  exposition  of  our  im- 
pressions.— (Agitation.)  As  soon  as  we  received 
the  order  of  the  assembly  to  get  the  documents 
printed,  we  at  once  gave  some  of  them  to  the  prin- 
ter, and  he  refused  to  receive  more,  declaring  that 
he  had  sufficient  copy  to  keep  him  occupied  till 
Wednesday. 

A  Voice. — And  that  is  only  part  of  them  ! 

Another  Voice. — But  there  are  other  printers  in 
Paris ! 

Great  agitation,  approaching  to  tumult,  ensued 
here  ;  a  number  of  persons  vociferating  together, 
and  M.  Ledru-Rollin  and  M.  O.  Barrot  loudly  apos- 
trophizing each  other  across  the  house.     At  last 

M.  Ledru-Rollin  was  heard  to  say.  It  is  your 
interest  to  procrastinate,  it  is  ours  to  hasten  the 
discussion  !     (Cries  of  "  Order  !  order !") 

Voices  on  the  left. — It  is  true  !  it  is  true  ' 

M.  Flocon. — Yes,  you  want  to  trouble  the  coun- 
try ! 

The  President. — The  words  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin, 
"  It  is  your  interest  to  procrastinate,"  would  seem 
to  be  of  a  nature  to  incriminate  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly. — (Cries  of  "  Yes,  yes '.") 

M.  Ledru-Rollin.— WeW,  what  of  that? 

The  President. — I  cannot  presume  that  such  was 
the  intention  of  M.  Ledru-Rollin ;  but  if  such  in- 
tention had  been  clearly  manifested,  it  vi'ould  have 
been  my  duty  to  recall  him  to  that  respect  which  a 
member  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  committees  named 
by  the  assembly. — (Approbation.) 

M.  Ledru-Rollin. — As  the  committee  respected 
us! — (Movement.) 

M.  Caussidiere. — The  delay  in  the  discussion  in 
the  report  was  certainly  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience. "  For  instance,  (said  the  honorable  rep- 
resentative,) this  morning,  in  passing  along  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  I  heard  a  person  exclaiming,  '  There 
goes  Caussidiere,  the  robber!' — (Loud  laughter.) 
And  yet  certainly  I  do  not  look  like  a  thief— (Con- 
tinued laughter  at  the  serious  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered.)  You  laugh!  Have  you  no 
mothers  or  sisters  ?  Can  you  not  comprehend  the 
anguish  of  a  family?  It  is  on  their  account  I  reply 
to  the  committee.  What  matters  it  to  me  what  is 
done  with  me?  Throw  me  into  prison  ;  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time.  I  stand  here  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  I  demand  from  the  assembly  that 
three  clear  days  shall  be  allowed  us  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  documents,  in  order  that  we  may 
examine  them  carefully." — (Hear,  hear.) 

You  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  parliamentary 
interlocution.  Caussidiere's  talk  about  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  his  family,  and  his  aspect,  was  well 
calculated  to  provoke  mirth.  He  looks  much  like 
what  we  may  suppose  the  captain  of  the  robbers, 
whose  cave  Gil  Bias  inhabited,  to  have  been  in 
general  exterior.  It  is  disclosed,  in  the  evidence, 
that  some  of  his  dinner-haunts  and  fellowships 
were  of  the  lowest  and  most  suspicious  descrip- 
tion. 
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Yesterday  afternoon,  the  assembly  was  absorbed 
by  a  very  interesting  debate  on  the  caution-money 
(nearly  five  thousand  dollars'  deposit  for  each  jour- 
nal) which  the  ministerial  bill  proposed.  That 
sura  could  not  be  without  the  reach  of  the  long 
established  and  large  journals,  but  would  be  unat- 
tainable, and  thus  fatal,  for  the  half  sous  pestilent 
sheets.  Ledru-Rollin  entered  the  lists  against 
any  deposit,  and  in  favor  of  unlimited  freedom  of 
the  press.  His  speech  is  common-place  declama- 
tion, but  his  organs,  this  morning,  extol  it  as  a 
masterpiece  of  didactic  eloquence  and  "social  phi- 
losophy." He  paid  lofty  compliments  to  the 
grandeur  and  importance  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States,  and  dwelt  on  the  entire  liberty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  American  press.  "  There,"  he 
said,  "  the  great  statesmen  endeavor  to  multiply 
journals  indefinitely.  The  arcanum  of  the  Amer- 
ican politician — of  a  president  from  lohose  mouth  I 
had  the  honor  to  hear  it — of  one  who  had  gov- 
erned his  country  with  glory — is  to  decentralize  the 
press  instead  of  centralizing  it  and  fortifying  it, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  a  collective  power,  a  cit- 
adel from  the  battlements  of  which  to  fire  secretly 
or  anonymously — but  that  it  may  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  mere  individual  protest.  That  president 
was  not  an  agitator ;  all  who  get  into  power  in 
America  hold  the  same  maxims  and  opinions. 
Do  you  let  the  journals  multiply,  that  they  may  in 
like  manner  neutralize  each  other." — Cries  of  very 
well,  and  prolonged  applause  from  the  radicals. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Ledru-Rollin  has  not  been 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  no  ex-president  has 
appeared  in  Europe.  He  may  have  seen  one  of 
the  visitors  who  became  president  afterwards  ;  or 
mistaken  an  ex-governor  of  a  state  for  a  ci-devant 
chief  magistrate.  We  can  doubt  that  any  American 
sage  entertains,  or  would  disclose,  such  esoterics. 
Let  the  utility  of  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  po- 
litical journals,  in  any  country,  remain  a  moot-point. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  American  penny  or  half- 
penny newspaper  press  is  very  slight ;  whether  it 
has  proved  a  national  good  you  can  decide  :  I  may 
be  permitted  to  hesitate.  Sure  I  am  that  in  this 
capital,  and  for  France,  it  would  always  be  a  curse. 
An  old  republican,  in  the  debate,  argued  in  this 
way  : — 

He  felt  certain  that  the  faults  of  the  press  would 
correct  themselves ;  when  any  journal  was  sound, 
the  public  would  support  it,  when  badly  conducted, 
it  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus,  after  the  rev- 
olution of  February,  not  less  than  220  new  journals 
had  sprung  up  at  Paris.  (Oh  !  oh  !)  Yes,  one  of 
his  friends,  sitting  in  that  assembly,  had  a  copy  of 
every  one  of  them  ;  well,  out  of  that  number  only 
15  had  continued  their  existence  up  to  June  23. 
Thus  the  press  was  always  sure  to  keep  itself  pure. 
In  a  republic,  freedom  of  thought  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  yet  now  the  government  came  for- 
ward to  present  a  bill  which  tended  to  trammel 
thought.  Such  a  course  was  an  apology  for  the 
lats  government,  was  a  defence  of  the  laws  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  present  minister  of  justice  is,  also,  an  old 
republican,  who  used  to  contend,  at  the  bar  and  in 


the  National,  for  universal  and  absolute  liberty  of 
pen  and  publication.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the 
strain  in  which  he  replied  yesterday : — 

A  proper  organization  of  the  press  was  absolutely 
called  for  under  a  republic,  and  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  soon  as  time  would  permit.  But, 
until  that  was  done,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  press  was  not  turned  to  evil 
account — was  not  made  an  instrument  of  discord, 
anarchy,  and  conspiracy.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  his 
part,  when  he  had  arrived  at  power,  it  was  with  the 
most  chivalrous  ideas,  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
could  not  safely  indulge  in  such  a  way  of  thinking. 
(Movement.)  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
that  sentiments  of  haired  were  entertained  against 
those  who  had  desired  to  guide  the  republic,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  government  was  obliged,  after 
having  made  the  experiment  of  allowing  the  press 
to  remain  with  unlimited  liberty,  to  introduce  such 
measures  as  could  be  a  guarantee  that  the  safety  of 
the  republic  was  not  to  be  compromised.  Yet,  in 
aflSxing  a  caution-money  for  journals,  the  govern- 
ment did  not  continue  the  sum  of  100,000fr.  pre- 
viously in  force  ;  it  fixed  on  such  a  sum  as  would 
prove  that  the  object  in  view  was,  not  to  trammel 
the  press  or  freedom  of  thought,  but  to  secure  a 
guarantee  for  the  dissemination  of  wholesome  doc- 
trines— it  was,  in  fact,  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
opinions  which  breathed  hatred  against  government, 
property,  family,  everything,  in  fact,  that  was  re- 
spectable. (Hear,  hear.)  The  government  could 
not  permit  anger  and  all  the  evil  passions  to  direct 
journals,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was  to  have 
the  barricades  again  erected — it  owed  security  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  public,  and  as  it  considered 
that  such  securiiy  could  only  be  guaranteed  by  the 
deposit  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  each  journal, 
it  had  resolved  to  bring  in  the  present  bill.  Who 
would  venture  to  deny  thai  it  was  the  press,  the  bad 
press,  the  press  of  the  streets  and  the  cabarets,  which 
had  excited  hatred  and  fury  in  the  public  mind  ; 
had  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  men  whom 
it  was  now  necessary  to  remove  from  the  country. 
The  government  had  been  reproached  with  having 
trampled  under  foot  the  sacred  motto,  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  but  he  would  observe,  that 
those  who  spoke  the  least  about  fraternity,  were  not 
those  who  felt  it  the  least  in  their  hearts.  Had  the 
bad  press,  he  would  ask,  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
practised  that  holy  virtue,  when  it  every  day  had 
recourse  to  the  most  violent  attacks  against  its 
brethren,  to  insult  and  to  calumny?  Were  those 
who  best  practised  the  virtue  of  fraternity  those  who 
inscribed  it  on  their  banners  at  the  barricades,  from 
behind  which  they  dealt  destruction  among  their 
brothers?  Let  those  men  be  regarded  with  distrust, 
who  talk  of  fraternity  in  the  streets,  and  present  it 
at  the  end  of  a  pike — such  men  were  not  their 
brothers,  and  it  is  against  such  that  the  government 
demanded,  and,  he  felt  assured,  would  receive,  the 
support  of  the  assembly.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  real  power  of  the  old ,  well-endx)wed ,  and  ably- 
written  journals  of  Paris  has  been  signally  shown 
and  most  beneficially  exerted  in  stemming  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  license,  refuting  upstart  and  bane- 
ful theories,  and  reprehending  and  decrying  the 
measures  and  aims  of  the  demagogues  and  pre- 
tenders. Their  patriotic  courage  was  to  be  ad- 
mired. Leon  Faucher,  a  member  of  the  ci-devant 
Gauche,  whom,  I  think,  I  have  heretofore  desig* 
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nated  to  you  as  an  eminent  political  economist, 
versed  in  the  English  lanoruage,  and  the  institutions 
and  condition  of  Great  Britain,  has  answered 
Ledru-Bollin  with  much  general  ability ;  but  he 
has  dealt  roughly  with  the  American  press,  as  you 
will  see  by  a  passage  of  his  speech  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  translate.  "  The  example  of  the  United 
States  is  cited.  The  late  French  monarchy  recom- 
mended to  its  votaries,  the  example  of  England, 
because  it  wished  to  found  in  France  (an  impossible 
task)  an  aristocracy  like  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  The  doctrinaires  of  our  new  repub- 
lic point  to  the  United  States,  but  they  forget  the 
difference  of  nations  and  characters ;  they  forget 
that  federation  is  the  principle  of  the  American 
Union,  and  centralization  the  principle  of  our  coun- 
try and  government.  The  press  of  the  United 
States,  gentlemen,  is  not  one  essentially  political ; 
it  is  a  local  pre.ss,  one  of  business,  of  personal  in- 
terest and  personalities,  and  even  of  defamation. 
No  caution-money  is  required,  indeed  ;  but  there 
is  a  counterpoise  to  its  absolute  freedom — Lynch- 
laxo.  If,  for  example,  any  day  a  public  sheet  con- 
tains an  article  which  does  not  suit  the  million,  the 
million  proceed  to  demolish  the  press  of  the  journal ; 
and,  then,  for  other  articles,  you  have  duels  with 
rifles,  or  slabs  with  bowie-knives,  or  pistol-shots. 
(Murmurs  on  the  left.)  Yes,  gentlemen,  such  is 
really  the  case,  and  that  is  what  bears  the  name 
Lynch-law  in  the  western  states.  All  this  amcuints 
to  sheer  barbarism,  and  I  wish  no  liberty  of  the 
kind  for  my  country."  Monsieur  Faucher  con- 
templated only  the  worst  side  of  the  case  ;  the  ex- 
treme abuses  which,  we  may  trust,  are  infrequent. 
His  remarks  produced  a  deep  impression.  Few 
of  the  French  politicians  can  discover  more  than  a 
federative  system  in  our  union. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  in  repairing  from  the 
rail-road  station  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  I  perceived 
a  particular  eagerness,  even  with  the  common  peo- 
ple, to  hire  the  journals  at  the  stalls  and  from  the 
hawkers.  I  inquired  the  cajise,  and  was  told  that 
General  Cavaignac  had  raised  the  interdict  on  the 
eleven  suspended  presses.  Three  of  them,  alone, 
could  reappear ;  the  rest  had  either  lost  their  ed- 
itors by  arrest  as  barricaders,  or  were  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  caution-money.  I  bought  the  copies  of 
the  three.  One  of  them  relates  that  Cavaignac 
said  to  its  editor,  "  If  I  set  your  types  and  fingers 
free,  now,  you  will  quickly  dig  into  my  ribs  again." 
The  Assemblee  Nationale,  and  La  Presse,  the  two 
principal,  have  begun  that  operation  at  once. 
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Paris,  10th  August,  1848. 
The  national  assembly  have  passed  the  caution- 
money  bill  by  a  vote  of  407  to  342.  The  Cour- 
rier  Francois,  edited  by  a  member,  says,  "  The 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  republic  is  exactly 
in  the  same  situation  it  was  under  the  monarchy. 
The  sum  of  24,000  francs  is  more  difllicult  to  be  ob- 
tained now  than  that  of  100,000  was  then."  La 
Reforme  calls  for  a  new  programme  of  the  Hotel 


de  Ville.  When  the  vote  was  proclaimed,  the 
Mountain  cried,  "Go  on,  gentlemen  royalists, 
go  on  ;   you  will  have  another  lesson." 

At  yesterday's  sitting,  Ledru-Rollin  again  vocif- 
erated about  the  speedy  printing  of  the  report  and 
testimony  on  the  insurrections.  The  assembly- 
ordered,  peremptorily,  that  every  scrap  of  evidence 
and  documents  should  be  set  in  type.  The  com- 
mittee promised  that  the  whole  would  be  ready 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next  will  be  fixed  for  the 
discussion.  The  reporter  aflfirmed  that  the  whole 
case  would  be  "as  clear  as  the  sun  ;"  the  com- 
mittee wese  prepared  to  vindicate  their  work. 
Three  of  the  reunions,  formed  from  the  assembly, 
have  constituted  a  committee  of  fifteen  for  a  coun- 
ter-inquiri/ ;  their  purpose  is  believed  to  be  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Owing  to  the  official  intelligence,  yesterday,  of 
the  pacific  joint  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  Italian  and  Austrian  war,  the  French 
funds  rose  ;  the  5  per  cents  in  the  evening  were 
at  71, and  the  3  per  cents  at  44.  Treasury  notes 
at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  Milan,  by  the  Austrians,  is 
asserted  by  the  Courrier  Francis  to  be  known 
officially  to  the  government.  The  Debats  seems 
to  doubt.  It  is  related  that  old  Marshal  Radetsky, 
who  has  proved  an  overmatch  for  Charles  Albert, 
will  listen  to  no  terms  until  he  has  entered  Turin 
with  his  victorious  forces.  Our  politicians  pre- 
sume that  a  pacific  mediation  cannot  now  be  suc- 
cessful. On  the  other  hand,  a  statesman  suggests 
that  Austria  may  be  satisfied  to  retain  the  Vene- 
tian territories  and  to  get  rid  of  the  debt  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  cabinets  of  England  and  France 
would  pause  before  they  fell  to  blows  with  the 
Austrians,  likely  to  be  backed  by  the  new  Ger- 
man empire  and  the  formidable  Czar.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  for  last  month,  has  an  erudite, 
sagacious,  comprehensive  article  on  the  Germanic 
empire,  which  I  suppose  you  will  introduce  into 
the  Living  Age.  The  article  on  the  French 
republic  contains  much  striking  truth,  but  general 
material  errors  due  to  ignorance  of  the  true  history 
and  composition  of  the  so-called  republican  party 
of  the  eve.  Spain  is  comparatively  quiet  and 
se3ure.  Afl^rays  and  dissensions  enough  in  Ger- 
many. See  a  remarkable  account  of  French  sit- 
uation, which  I  have  caused  to  be  translated  for 
you  from  the  Journal  des  Debats.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  the  insurgents  have  been  embarked  at 
Havre  for  deportation.  More  hundreds  will  soon 
follow.  At  the  instigation  of  President  Cavaig- 
nac, who  tells  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  that  he  does  not  rely  on  the  sivord  to 
correct  popular  illusions  and  passions,  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  body,  such  as 
Cousin,  Thiers,  Baron  Dupin,  Troplong,  have  un- 
dertaken to  write  a  series  of  tracts,  which  the 
great  publishers  are  to  disseminate  among  the  op- 
eratives and  peasantry. 
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Translated  for  the  Livinsr  Age,  from  the  leading  article  of  the 
Paris  Journal  des  iD^bats  of  the  8th  August,  1848. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, when  we  witnessed  the  extent  of  trouble  and 
confusion  caused  by  the  overthrow  of  all  govern- 
ment, it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  when  order  was 
restored,  it  would  reappear  under  the  severest  and 
most  imperious  form,  and  that  military  power 
would  replace  popular  power.  Martial  law  has 
verified  our  predictions.  The  republic  tempered 
by  a  state  of  siege,  democratic  liberty  repressed  by 
military  decrees,  is  at  present  the  government  of 
France,  and  all  her  fear  is  that  this  may  be 
changed.  We  think  with  France,  'and  should 
see  with  sorrow,  the  army  abdicate  the  supremacy 
that  it  has  now  assumed.  We  will,  therefore, 
follow  up  our  sentiments  with  some  reflections. 

We  do  not  say  that  order  cannot  exist  in  France 
without  the  aid  of  the  sentinel  and  bayonet  ;  we 
are,  however,  forced  to  acknowledge  that  when 
order  is  essayed  under  the  name  of  civil  law,  we 
make  very  light  of  it ;  we  do  not  easily  submit 
but  under  uniform  and  to  uniform.  We  are  only  a 
steady  and  peaceful  people  when  we  are  in  a  camp 
and  with  an  army  ;  when  we  enter  the  forum,  we 
quickly  fall  into  anarchy. 

This  being  the  case,  our  liberties  have  always 
great  need  of  a  counterbalance ; — the  present 
counterbalance  is  the  sword  and  the  army  ;  there 
is  no  other.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to 
know  what  is,  at  this  moment,  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  army.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
spirit  is  excellent,  because  it  is  firm  and  moderate  ; 
excellent  because  nowhere  are  the  ideas  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  better  under- 
stood and  defended. 

We  render  praise  to  our  army  for  two  principal 
reasons  :  1st,  for  the  war  in  Africa  ;  and  2dly, 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  conducted  itself 
during  eighteen  years  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  our  court  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  African  army  by  remarking  the  salu- 
tary habits  of  mind  that  the  command  they  have 
held  in  Africa  has  given  them  ;  we  would  only 
wish  to  show  a  truth  which  the  world  has  long 
understood — that  Africa  was,  for  our  generals  and 
army,  not  only  a  school  of  war,  but  a  school  of 
government.  An  army  is  a  society  organized  for 
one  special  object,  that  of  war  ;  but  this  object 
comprises  very  numerous  means  of  action,  the  un- 
ion of  which  requires  in  the  Chief  talents  for  gov- 
erning. This  is  the  case  in  all  armies  and  all 
command,  but  especially  in  our  wars  in  Africa. 
There,  the  question  is  not  simply  of  military  ex- 
peditions ;  it  is  of  a  vast  country  that  is  to  be 
settled  and  governed  ;  it  is  of  a  population  with 
different  manners,  language,  and  worship,  who  are 
to  be  managed  ;  it  is  of  colonists  whose  interests 
are  to  be  protected  and  whose  pretensions  are  to 
be  moderated.  Everything  that  belongs  to  gov- 
ernment or  society,  is  to  be  established.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  African  army  have,  consequently,  not 
only  learnt  the  art  of  war,  but  that  of  government, 
and  on  the  day  when,  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 


stances, they  became  one  of  the  political  resources 
of  France,  they  were  not  embarrassed  by  a  novi- 
ciate. France  profited  by  the  experience  that  they 
gained  in  Africa.  It  is  not  chance  that  has  all  at 
once  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France  the  men 
who  gained  so  high  a  reputation  in  Africa  ;  M.  Cav- 
aignac,  M.  de  Lamoriciere,  M.  Changarnier,  M. 
Bedeau.  Necessity  has  placed  them  in  power. 
The  men  of  24th  February  could  no  longer  govern 
the  country  ;  men  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
were  not  deemed  eligible.  The  men  of  the  Afri- 
can army,  whose  glorious  absence  had  rendered 
them  strangers  to  our  internal  dissensions,  and 
whose  services  endeared  them  to  France,  were 
those  only  to  whom  she  could  confide  her  destiny, 
which  seemed  nearly  perishing.  Their  accession 
to  power  was  no  check  for  the  republic  ;  it  was 
rather  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  society.  As 
long  as  communism  holds  its  ground  ;  while  it  de- 
fies society  and  plots  its  destruction,  the  power  of 
the  army  will  be  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
The  country  well  knows  that,  against  the  attempts 
made  to  disorganize  society,  w  hich  are  unceasing, 
there  is  no  protection  without  a  strong  military 
force.  The  army  is  the  last  and  best  of  hierar- 
chies. It  is  also  our  last  rampart  against  revolu- 
tionary anarchy. 

The  danger  might  be  that  the  army,  finding  it- 
self necessary,  would  become  tyrannical  ;  that  the 
military  spirit  might  give  itself  up  to  propensities 
which  compromised  and  discredited  it  under  the 
empire.  Here  we  feel  ourselves  reassured  by  the 
second  circumstance  which  we  have  indicated  ; 
namely,  the  excellent  habits  of  the  army  during 
eighteen  years  of  constitutional  monarchy.  During 
these  eighteen  years,  the  army  has  seen  that  it  was 
not  the  only  body  which  could  pretend  to  a  legiti- 
mate ascendency ;  but  it  has  never  murmured 
against  the  limit  which  the  state  of  the  country  put 
to  the  military  supremacy,  for  the  army  has  always 
been  able  to  see  during  these  eighteen  years  how 
dear  and  precious  their  military  services  continued 
to  be  to  France.  It  is  the  African  army  that  has 
furnished  to  Fame  the  names  she  best  loved  and 
will  love  longest.  Far  from  not  holding  a  large 
place  in  a  government  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty,  the  army  finds  one  stronger  and  more 
sure  than  the  other  bodies  of  the  state  because  it 
does  not  depend  on  caprice  or  the  vicissitudes  of 
opinion.  The  good  understanding  which  the  army 
entertained  for  eighteen  years,  with  liberal  ideas, 
excludes  all  fear  of  pretorianism.  Pretorianisra 
is  only  to  be  apprehended  after  an  excess  of  liberty. 
It  is  a  revenge.  But  during  eighteen  years  lib- 
erty has  been  moderate  and  wise  ;  she  could  not, 
therefore,  by  reaction  produce  pretorians. 

The  five  months  we  have  just  passed — have 
they,  by  disgust  of  license,  brought  forth  pretori- 
anism ?  We  do  not  think  so.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  liberal  feelings  of  the  army  during  the 
last  eighteen  years  will  contii.ue  and  prevail  over 
the  repugnance  and  spite  of  five  months  of  disor- 
der. These  five  months  cannot  appear  to  any  one 
as  a  sound  state  of  the  country  ;  the  remedy  thl^ 
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the  lawful  and  salutary  ascendency  of  the  army 
brino-s  to  the  country  cannot  pass  either  as  its  nor- 
mal state.  Martial  law  ought  to  endure  no  longer 
than  the  state  of  revolt.  But  as  long  as  it  does 
last,  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  will  be  soft- 
ened by  the  liberal  ideas  which  the  officers  of  the 
African  army  have  entertained  during  eighteen 
years  of  constitutional  monarchy. 


From  papers  sent  by  our  Correspondent. 
The  National  glances  incidentally,  but  signifi- 
cantly, at  the  Italian  question.  The  remarks  of 
this  journal  on  the  conduct  of  the  central  power 
of  Germany  are  entitled  to  serious  attention.  It 
says  : — 

In  this  unhappy  war  of  Schleswick,  what  is  the 
essential  point  I  It  is  to  know  if  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation has  a  right  to  intervene.  That  right,  it 
has  not.  Schleswick  never  formed  part  of  the 
confederation,  as  Holstein  always  did.  And  so  it 
is  by  constantly  confounding  these  two  duchies  that 
it  has  been  sought  to  render  common  to  one  the 
right  which  Germany  possesses  over  the  other. 
Schleswick  is  completely  a  stranger  to  the  confed- 
eration ;  it  belonged  to  it  neither  in  the  past  nor  the 
present :  legally,  it  has  not  any  pretension  to  carry 
out.  The  connection  between  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wick is  only  political  ;  and  however  close  it  may  be 
supposed,  it  does  not  affect  any  more  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  Schleswick,  than  the  political  union 
of  Denmark  itself  with  Holstein  affects  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  Jutland  with  respect  to  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  And  let  it  not  be  said,  to 
justify  the  German  invasion,  that  Germany  only 
imitates  the  example  which  we  have  given  her — 
that  which  soon  perhaps  we  shall  give  her  again. 
Yes,  that  is  true.  France  intervened  in  1831  for 
Belgium  and  saved  that  country,  when  after  having 
lost  her  army  at  Louvain  she  was  on  the  point  of 
again  coming  under  Dutch  domination.  She  feels 
very  lively  sympathies  for  Italy  ;  she  offers  her 
powerful  and  prudent  mediation  ;  and  if  the  Italians 
were  threatened  with  succumbing,  the  French  gov- 
ernment would  come  to  their  aid.  But  none  of 
these  examples  are  applicable  to  the  affair  of  Schles- 
wick ;  in  these  interventions  France  is  disinterested, 
Germany  is  not ;  France  does  not  act  with  a  view 
to  increase  her  territory,  Germany  wants  to  gain  a 
province. 

The  Const itiitionnel  has  the  following  article  : 

It  was  rumored  yesterday  that  Marshal  Radetski 
had  retaken  Milan.  However  that  may  be,  an 
armed  intervention  of  France  in  Italy  is  spoken  of. 
A  negotiation  is  also  spoken  of  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the 
Italians.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  France 
and  Europe  if  an  armed  intervention  were  neces- 
sary, for  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  general  war. 
The  interests  of  Austria  are  not  alone  engaged  in 
this  struggle  against  Italian  liberty.  The  German 
union  is  now  proclaimed  ;  and  thus  Germany  is 
bound  to  the  Austrian  cause,  a  part  of  the  German 
states  would  at  once  serve  that  cause  with  ardor  ; 
and  all  Germany  would  perhaps  be  drawn  down 
the  same  slope.  What  is  certain  is  that  Russia 
would  not  be  wanting  to  the  Austrian  army,  fight- 
ing against  a  people  claiming  their  indepen- 
dence. Who  can  doubt  that  France  would  suffer 
from  such  a  war  ?  Peace  is  always  necessary  for 
the  development  of  liberal  institutions  and  labor, 


and  prosperity  can  only  flourish  when  thoughts  of 
war  are  distant.  This  simple  view  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  an  intervention  is  sufficient  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  sagacity  of  the  men  who  have 
directed  our  affairs  since  February  24.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  enough  to  effect  a  revolution  and  pro- 
daim  the  republic  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  revolution  and  the  republic  had  the  eflR3ct  of 
pushing  Germany  towards  that  unity  which  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  great  perils  of  Italy.  It  is  true, 
that  at  present  a  negotiation  is  looked  for  to  save 
Italy  and  the  peace  of  the  world .  If  the  provisional 
government  had  possessed  a  little  foresight,  it  is 
two  months  back  that  a  negotiation  ought  to  have 
been  opened,  as  then  Austria,  conquered  at  Milan 
and  a  prey  to  internal  commotion,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Germany,  placed  in  face  of  the  untouched 
army  of  Charles  Albert,  would  have  been  evidently 
disposed  to  negotiate  on  more  equitable  bases  than 
now  when  Radetski  is  on  the  point  of  entering 
Milan  in  triumph.  But  all  that  was  done  was  to 
assemble  the  pretence  of  an  army  along  the  Alps,  and 
to  remain  inactive.  To  Charles  Albert,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  defence  of  Italian  liberty,  was  exhibited 
the  greatest  coolness.  The  aid  which  was  shown 
near  the  Alps  to  Northern  Italy  was  not  for  Charles 
Albert  and  his  army,  but  for  the  scattered  favorers 
of  the  republic  in  Italy.  The  fall  of  the  king  of 
Piedmont  was  waited  for,  and  the  birth  of  three  or 
four  republics,  to  then  intervene  by  negotiation  or 
arms.  But  these  hopes  were  not  realized,  the  little 
republics  were  not  established ;  no  insurrection 
overthrew  Charles  Albert ;  Austria  inundated  upper 
Italy  with  soldiers,  and  regained  the  advantage. 
Thus  the  favorable  moment  was  lost.  Is  not  the 
negotiation  spoken  of  at  present  too  late?  Will  it 
not  be  attended  with  insurrectionable  difficulties  ? 

We  have  the  satisfaction,  (says  the  Debats,)  to 
announce  that  the  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land have  definitively  come  to  an  understanding  to 
check  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  offer 
their  common  mediation  to  the  belligerent  parties  in 
Italy.     It  is  a.  fait  accompli. 

The  following  report  as  to  the  basis  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  on  the  Italian  question  is,  (says  the  Un- 
ion,) in  circulation  among  persons  entitled  to  credit. 
Lombardy  is  to  pass  under  the  domination  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  and  King  Charles  Albert  ; 
but  the  larger  portion  to  the  former.  The  territory 
of  Venice  and  the  other  Italian  principalities  to  be 
held  by  Austria,  which  has  a  powerful  interest  in 
possessing  a  maritime  territory.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  added,  France  would  demand  no  com- 
pensation on  the  side  of  Nice,  for  the  extension  of 
the  territory  of  Charles  Albert  on  the  side  of  Milan. 

Several  of  the  Paris  journals  have  raised  the 
price  of  their  subscription,  that  course  being  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  great  diminution  in  the 
receipts  for  advertisements,  in  consequence  of  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  by  their  great  expendi- 
ture. 

The  works  now  in  execution,  and  those  which 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  by  the  city  of  Paris,  will  cause  an  expendi- 
ture of  16,109,000  francs. 

We  read  in  the  Messager  : — "  The  house  oppo- 
site the  hotel  of  General  Cavaignac,  in  the  Rue 
de  Varennes,  is  now  filled  with  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  gen- 
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eral,  and  also  more  recently,  several  suspicious- 
looking  persons  went  to  the  house  in  question 
under  pretext  of  engaging  apartments,  although 
their  appearance  was  not  that  of  persons  likely  to 
take  apartments  of  that  kind.  As  a  measure  of 
security,  therefore,  the  house  was  engaged  by  the 
government,  and  troops  were  placed  in  it." 

The  Courrier  de  Lyon  states  that  within  forty 
days,  from  180,000  francs  to  200,000  francs  have 
been  distributed  in  bread  tickets  in  that  city.  It 
asks,  "  If  this  be  the  case  in  the  finest  part  of 
summer  what  will  it  be  in  winter?  " 

The  director  of  the  customs  has  granted  further 
permits  for  the  transport  of  muskets,  viz.,  20,000 
for  Milan,  50,000  for  Lombardy,  and  25,000 
for  Denmark. 

A  column  of  Poles  left  Strasburg  on  the  3d,  to 
join  the  army  of  Italy.  A  considerable  number 
of  Poles  left  Paris  on  Sunday  for  the  same  desti- 
nation. 

M.  Lucien  Murat,  representative  of  the  people, 
arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the  2d,  on  his  way  to 
Genoa,  whence  it  was  believed  he  would  proceed 
to  Rome  to  negotiate  some  arrangement,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  not  known,  with  the  Pontifical 
government. 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  been 
voted  by  the  national  assembly  of  Frankfort  by  a 
majority  of  238  to  146. 

From  the  London  Times,  August  1. 
THE    TREATY    OF    QUERETARO. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  laying 
the  treaty  of  Queretaro  before  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  this  cele- 
brated document  with  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
origin  and  conduct  of  the  whole  Mexican  war, 
and  with  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  advantages 
which  had  accrued  to  America  from  this  national 
transaction.  All  our  readers  but  those  of  the 
very  shortest  memories  will  be  able  to  appreciate, 
almost  as  accurately  as  Mr.  Polk  himself,  the 
value  and  correctness  of  the  items  which  appear 
on  his  gigantic  balance-sheet.  Every  step  of  the 
war,  and  every  negotiation  for  peace,  have  been 
already  chronicled  in  these  columns,  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  upon  those  transatlantic  forms 
of  speech  and  action  which  require  interpretation 
into  European  expressions,  but  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  subject  without  a  passing  notice  of  the  authen- 
tic epilogue  which  thus  concludes  the  drama. 

Of  course  the  war  was  "  reluctantly  under- 
taken," and  only  adventured  upon  "  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  national  honor,"  and  so  forth  ;  but  upon 
the  particular  casus  belli  possessed  by  the  States, 
Mr.  Polk  very  wisely  made  no  long  tarrying,  and 
prudently  passed  at  once  to  the  undeniable  bravery 
displayed  by  his  fellow-citizens  during  the  conflict, 
and  to  the  terms  and  bearing  of  the  treaty  which 
has  at  length  rewarded  their  efforts.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  war  was  the  only  game  from  which 
both  parties  rose  losers.  Mr.  Polk's  war,  how- 
ever, has  been  such  an  exception  to  the  rule  that, 
according  to  his  own  representations,  both  Mexico 


and  the  States  have  whereupon  to  congratulate 
themselves — the  former  republic  having  obtained 
terms  so  "  liberal  and  magnanimous"  that  her  po- 
sition is  decidedly  improved  by  the  bargain,  and 
the  latter  having  stepped  into  such  a  glorious  in- 
heritance that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  depicture 
her  future  destinies  in  too  favorable  a  light.  What 
is  more,  all  other  nations  are  gainers  likewise, 
and  "  the  general  interests  of  mankind"  are  so 
beneficially  influenced  by  the  transfer  of  California 
that  the  debtors  to  Mr.  Polk's  administration  will 
include  almost  the  entire  human  race.  We  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  any  blind  partiality  for  the 
President's  policy,  but  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that,  if  the  motives  and  means  of  the  transaction 
be  momentarily  put  out  of  sight,  and  this  descrip- 
tion of  its  purport  be  translated  into  the  ordinary 
terms  of  moderation  employed  on  this  side  the 
Atlai.tic,  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  allegations  and  some  foundation  for  the  vaunts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr. 
Polk  asserts,  that  the  ceded  territories  were  utter- 
ly useless  to  Mexico.  They  had  remained  un-i 
occupied,  uncolonized,  and  even  unexplored,  nor| 
was  there  any  prospect  whatever,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Mexican  population,  that  they  would 
ever  be  turned  to  better  account.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  but  the  most  exalted  interpretation  of  the 
rights  of  national  property  could  have  secured 
Mexico  in  her  title  to  this  immense  wilderness  of 
territory,  which  few  of  her  citizens  had  ever  seen, 
and  which  not  one  dared  to  traverse.  To  them  the 
interior  of  Upper  California  was  an  object  of  about 
as  much  importance,  and  of  far  less  interest,  than 
is  the  interior  of  the  undiscovered  Australian  con- 
tinent to  the  British  settlers  in  New  Zealand.  If 
these  vast  tracts  were  ever  to  be  made  tributary 
to  the  common  wants  of  civilization,  it  was  clearly 
indispensable  that  they  should  pass  into  other 
hands  than  those  in  which  they  had  so  long  laid 
useless  and  neglected.  Even  as  it  is,  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  American  and  Mexican  pos- 
sessions will  be  almost  inaccessibly  distant  from 
the  central  power  of  the  latter  country,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  population  acknowledging  that 
government  which  is  enthroned  in  the  Halls  of 
Montezuma,  might  be  easily  located  in  three  or 
four  provinces  contiguous  to  the  capital.  There 
are  four  times  as  many  mouths  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  single  island  as  are  to  be  found — 
Spanish,  Indians,  mixed  races  and  all — in  that 
state  which,  before  the  late  cessions,  was  about 
five  times  the  size  of  European  Spain. 

The  two  provinces  alone  which  have  been  thus 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  which  certainly 
will  never  be  missed  by  Mexico,  embrace  nearly 
ten  degrees,  and  extend  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Rio  Grande — a  mean  distance  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles.  As  Mr.  Polk  truly  boasts,  ihey 
"  constitute  of  themselves  a  country  large  enough 
for  a  great  enjpire,"  and  American  industry  will, 
doubtless,  soon  develop  those  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources  which  the  former  owners  were 
never  competent  to  ascertain.     The  ports  on  the 
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coast  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific,  and  especially  to  that  whaling  traffic 
in  which  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  States  is 
already  so  largely  invested.  The  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  brought  into  such  immediate  proximity, 
that  if  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  should  choose 
to  take  up  any  abandoned  protectorate  of  Oceani, 
it'Can  do  so  with  great  plausibility  ;  and  if  a  line 
of  steamers  should  be  established,  the  communica- 
tion between  San  Francisco  and  Canton  will  be 
effected  in  about  the  time  now  ordinarily  occupied 
by  the  sailing  packets  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  Perhaps  even  Japan  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  commercial  community  of  nations 
by  the  inquisitive  and  persevering  schooners  of 
these  new-born   ports. 

In  all  these  points  of  view  we  fully  admit  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture  so  complacently  sketched  by 
the  President.  But  then  there  is  a  reverse  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  advantages  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  price  exceeding  even  that  which  was 
apprehended  by  the  pacific  economists  of  Congress. 
Thirty  millions  of  dollars  were  expected  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  be  absorbed  by  this  drain  upon  the 
treasury,  but  even  Mr.  Polk's  own  figures  show 
that  fifty  millions  is  nearer  the  mark,  exclusive  of 
twelve  millions  which  are  further  to  be  paid  down 
to  Mexico  for  this  cheap  stroke  of  her  pen.  The 
public  debt  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  quad- 
rupled by  the  costs  of  the  war,  and,  though  the 
acquisitions  are  geographically  great,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  California  was  only  valued  at 
fifteen  millions  by  its  appraisers  in  the  Senate. 
Then  there  comes  the  effect  producible  upon  the 
Union  by  the  addition  of  this  "  great  empire"  to 
territories  already  far  beyond  the  wants  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  is  clear  that  misgivings  have  al- 
ready occurred  to  the  President  respecting  the 
possible  influence  of  this  great  consummation  upon 
the  indivisibility  of  the  republic  ;  but,  such  as  it 
may  be,  it  must  now  work  its  way,  and  will  not 
be  neutralized,  as  Mr.  Polk  may  assure  himself, 
by  any  monitory  moral  which  a  President's  mes- 
sage may  convey.  Next  there  is  the  operation 
of  this  military  "  triumph"  upon  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  people,  for  Mr.  Polk  has  kindled  a 
flame  which  will  not  be  quenched  easily  by  decla- 
mations against  a  standing  army,  or  innuendos 
against  ambitious  generals.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  injustice  which  commenced 
the  war,  and  the  bad  faith  which  conducted  it.  It 
is  true  that  California  was  worth  nothing  to  Mexi- 
co, and  may  be  worth  much  to  America  ;  but  if 
considerations  of  this  sort  should  be  held  to  justify 
a  compulsory  transfer  of  property,  there  will  soon 
be  an  end,  both  among  nations  and  individuals,  to 
the  rights  of  all  property  whatever.  Mr.  Polk's 
peroration  is  specious  and  his  gains  are  brilliant, 
but  the  one  is  so  hollow,  and  the  other  so  ill-got- 
ten, that  we  know  not  how  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  the  conclusion  offered  or  the  prospects  dis- 
played. 


From  the  N.  0.  PicayuHe. 
MEXICO    AND    THE    MEXICANS. 

Of  all  our  army  officers  who  have  served  in  the 
Mexican  war.  Gen.  Persifor  F.  Smith  has  had, 
perhaps,  the  largest  opportunities  of  forming  an 
enlightened  and  impartial  opinion  of  Mexico  and 
Mexicans.  He  was  the  first  of  our  generals,  taken 
from  civil  life,  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  the 
last  to  leave  the  country  after  the  war  was  done. 
While  in  Mexico  he  was  not  only  upon  both  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  Vera  Cruz  lines,  but  he  was  for  a 
length  of  time  military  governor  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. He  not  only  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  as 
much  of  the  country  as  any  other  officer,  but  he 
was  in  positions  to  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
people  in  a  business  way,  thus  enabling  him  to 
form  opinions  of  their  social  and  civil  condition. 

Gen.  Smith  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  the 
middle  territory  of  Mexico  as  most  other  officers 
do.  The  general  features  of  the  country  as  you 
leave  the  low  lands  are  beautiful  and  imposing  ; 
but  an  examination  into  the  agricultural  capacities 
of  the  soil  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  cowp  d'ceil 
is  beautiful  and  sublime.  The  territory  is  mostly 
convposed  of  elevated  plateaus  or  hot  low  lands. 
The  soil  of  the  plateaus  is  not  so  fertile,  and  the 
great  scarcity  of  wood  and  water  upon  them  would 
make  them  little  desirable  for  agriculture  were  they 
even  more  productive.  Water  courses  are  more 
numerous  in  the  low  lands  ;  but  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  till  you  descend  to  a  sickly  and  pros- 
trating parallel. 

But  were  the  middle  states  better  adapted  to 
cultivation,  the  character  of  the  population  upon 
them  would  make  their  acquisition  of  little  worth 
to  any  civilized  people.  The  population  is  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  vice  beyond  any  process  of  re- 
demption. Whether  owing  to  the  enervating  effects 
of  the  climate,  or  from  other  causes,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  every  Mexican's  life  is  laziness.  The  in- 
genuity is  not  taxed  to  find  out  new  industrial 
processes,  improved  methods  of  accumulative  labor 
or  remunerating  enterprises  of  any  description. 
The  genius  of  Mexico,  if  the  proclivity  of  the  people 
may  be  so  called,  is  employed  in  finding  out  bow 
to  live  without  doing  anything.  The  hordes  of 
leperos,  beggars,  and  canaille  which  infest  Mex- 
ico, have  nearly  made  the  discovery,  as  they  do 
nothing,  and  live  on  next  to  nothing ;  but  among 
the  better  descriptions  of  Mexicans  the  national 
idiosyncracy  is  quite  as  conspicuous.  Generation 
after  generation  have  gradually  sunk  under  it  till 
there  is  no  hope  of  redeeming  the  race. 

The  haciendas  of  the  wealthy  are  cultivated  by 
the  descendants  of  a  race  who  were  slaves  under 
the  Aztecs.  Their  condition  is  infinitely  below 
that  of  the  American  negro.  They  are  not  cared 
for  as  the  blacks  of  the  south  are — have  not  as 
much  intelligence,  and  enjoy  less  of  the  goods  of 
the  earth. 

We  would  not  imagine  that  Gen.  Smith  returns 
home  with  any  favorable  idea  of  becoming  fellow- 
citizen  of  the  Mexicans  of  the  middle  states. 
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I'RospECTua. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractire  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinhurgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  AthencEum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia.^the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Tail's,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  he  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensahle  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishina:  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "winr70fpi772'  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^j'  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ....  ft20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve  »       «         .         .         .         .    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  wilt  ffladly  correspond  on  thig 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (li  cts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  nriost  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q,.  ADAMS. 
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remarks  are  more  or  less  directly  illustrative  of  a 
revolution  just  now  projected  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope, with  bearings  far  more  important  than  any 
we  have  lately  witnessed  or  chronicled.  What- 
ever may  be  the  violence  of  a  political  eruption  in 
Paris,  such  a  catastrophe  can  no  longer  wear  the 
aspect  of  any  prodigious  or  astounding  convulsion. 
The  world  has  now  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
observing  the  phenomenon  ;  and  instead  of  being 
scared  at  the  portentous  apparition,  it  more  sensi- 
bly estimates  its  influence,  and  calculates  the  pe- 
riodic time  of  its  recurrence.  But  when  the  sober 
and  philosophical  minds  of  Germany  resolve  upon 
organic  changes,  it  is  time  to  look  seriously  for- 
ward into  the  character  of  events,  which  may  do 
more  to  transform  the  face  and  aflfect  the  destinies 
of  Europe,  than  a  succession  of  half  a  dozen  dy- 
nasties or  governments  within  as  many  months  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  project  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  now  definitely  proclaimed,  is  that  of 
constructing,  or,  as  it  is  more  fondly  expressed,  of 
reconstructing  a  Germanic  Empire,  by  fusing  the 
thirty-eight  sovereign  states  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Adriatic,  the  Niemen  and  the  Moselle,  in- 
to one  powerful  hereditary  monarchy,  which,  by 
its  liberal  institutions  and  its  compact  indissoluble 
strength,  shall  give  to  forty  millions  of  free  Ger- 
man people  their  due  place  in  the  republic  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Germanic  sys- 
tem which  should  be  separately  observed.  Be- 
sides the  perturbations  produced  by  the  sudden  and 
extraordinary  gravitation  of  all  the  states  towards 
some  new  centre  of  unity,  each  state  has  a  partic- 
ular and  unusual  motion  upon  its  own  axis.  With 
more  or  less  wisdom  or  sobriety,  the  several  states 
of  Germany  have  demanded  constitutional  reforms  ; 
and  the  agitation  attending  these  popular  manifes- 
tations has  proceeded  simultaneously  with  that  gen- 
eral ferment  to  which  we  more  especially  refer. 
Such  agitation  has  no  doubt  been  promoted  by  the 
impulse  which  the  Parisian  revolution  has  given  to 
all  projects  of  popular  will ;  but  the  reforms  al- 
luded to  have  supplied  subjects  of  petition  and  ar- 
gument ever  since  the  great  settlement  of  1815  ; 
and  a  conspicuous  example  was  last  year  given  by 
Prussia  of  the  course  which  events  might  probably 
have  taken  if  unaflfected  by  any  extrinsic  influence. 
These  particular  movements,  however,  are  not 
those  on  which  we  shall  offer  remarks,  though  it 
was  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish their  incidents  from  those  of  the  general 
movement  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  and  be- 
cause the  conduct  which  characterizes  the  one 
must  needs  operate  with  very  great  influence  upon 
the  success  of  the  other.  If  the  provincial  states 
are  severally  disorganized,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
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how  the  supreme  and  central  power,  which  is  to 
be  constituled  by  their  joint  wisdonn,  can  make 
any  near  approach  to  the  stipulated  efficiency. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  long  felt  and  expressed, 
at  the  loss  experienced  by  the  German  "nation" 
from  what  has  been  represented  as  its  virtual  dis- 
memberment. The  Confederation  of  1815  did  not 
make  a  *'  Germany."  Diversities  dictated  by  a 
congress  and  perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  dynastic 
interests,  supplanted  the  nationality  conferred  by 
identity  of  blood,  institutions,  and  language. 
Prussians,  Wirtemburgers,  and  Hanoverians,  di- 
vided and  dissipated  that  national  strength  and  dig- 
nity which  should  have  been  fused  into  a  German 
whole  ;  and  thus  a  people  entitled  to  no  second- 
rate  influence  in  the  transactions  of  Europe,  were 
frittered  away  into  a  group  of  insignificant  states, 
combined  indeed  by  a  pact  recognizing  a  traditional 
unity,  but  left  utterly  mutilated  and  incapable  as 
regarded  any  effective  exertion  of  their  common 
power.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  those  sentiments  which,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage more  or  less  vehement  or  vague,  have  been 
recently  impelling  the  German  States  to  some 
ideal  centre  ;  and  it  is  to  the  exposition  of  this 
passion  of  "  nationality,"  as  well  as  to  the  discus- 
sion of  some  of  its  practical  developments  on  the 
Scandinavian  and  Sclavonic  frontiers  of  the  Con- 
federation, that  the  treatises  enumerated  above  are 
specially  devoted.  Some,  too,  are  occupied  with 
the  probable  destinies  of  the  individual  states  un- 
der the  revolutions  which  were  foreseen  ;  and  one 
in  particular,  "  Austria's  Future,"  the  work  of 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  German  parlia- 
ment, which  was  written  some  time  back,  does 
really  suggest  the  prodigious  catastrophes  of  which 
Vienna  has  been  the  scene  in  a  singular  spirit  of 
prophecy  indeed. 

In  the  observations  which  follow,  none  but 
brief  or  incidental  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
local  revolutions  of  the  particular  Germanic  states 
to  which  public  notice  has  been  recently  attracted. 
Our  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  character  and 
prospects  of  that  gigantesque  movement  which  is 
to  reduce  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  provincial 
level  of  Michigan  and  Massachusetts,  and  to  create 
a  new  and  colossal  nation  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Most  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  Germanic 
Empire  of  history  was  dissolved  in  the  year  1806  ; 
that  this  dissolution  was  precipitated  by  a  Confedera- 
tion ef  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  formed  in  its 
bosom  ;  and  that  finally  at  the  territorial  arrange- 
ment of  Europe,  which  closed  the  war,  that  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  which,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
might  be  said  to  be  still  existing,  was  substituted 
for  the  ancient  configuration  of  this  power  in  the 
European  commonwealth.  It  is  by  considering 
the  position  of  the  German  nation  as  organized 
under  these  successive  constitutions,  that  we  must 
seek  for  a  just  comprehension  of  the  designs  now 
proposed.  This  is  the  very  path  traced  out  by 
the  projectors  themselves.  The  embryo  revolution 
has  been  conceived  almost  wh(»lly  in  the  research- 
es  and  deductions  of   historical    professors,    and 


nourished  by  the  serious  disquisitions  of  learned 
journalists ;  and  it  is  trusted  that  in  the  features 
of  the  new  creation  the  genuine  characteristics  of 
past  grandeur  may  be  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
work  is  termed  a  restoration,  not  a  design.  If, 
therefore,  we  conduct  our  readers  through  some 
unfrequented  paths  of  history,  we  do  but  take  the 
route  to  which  circumstances  confine  us.  Our 
object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  character  in  which, 
under  its  various  internal  arrangements,  the  Ger- 
man nation  has  actually  heretofore  entered  into  the 
system  of  Europe.  What  we  wish  to  represent 
is  the  old  Germanic  Empire,  considered  in  its  ex- 
ternal relations.  This  is  not  the  easiest,  nor,  per- 
haps, the  most  attractive  kind  of  history,  but  it  is 
that  which  alone  can  furnish  any  serviceable  mate- 
rials for  the  present  occasion.  Our  task  will  be 
to  discover  the  capacities  implied  in  the  time-hon- 
ored title  of  Empire  ;  and  the  powers,  for  exter- 
nal action,  of  the  political  society  so  designated; 
to  ascertain  the  part  taken  in  the  political  combi- 
nation of  Europe  by  "  the  Empire"  of  the  middle 
ages,  of  Charles  V.,  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
of  Joseph  II.,  or  Francis  II.,  and  to  define  the 
power  possessed  by  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  as 
distinguishable  from  that  attached  to  his  hereditary 
patrimony.  Another  inquiry  too,  with  a  direct 
bearing  upon  mighty  points  now  at  issue,  may  be 
applied  to  the  operation  of  the  elective  principle  in 
the  imperial  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  secured  to 
the  nation  a  wider  choice  of  efficient  leaders,  or 
as  it  offered  to  various  candidates  an  object  of  fair 
and  legitimate  ambition.  It  is  only  by  the  exam- 
ination of  such  propositions  as  these  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  German  movement  can  be  right- 
ly comprehended,  or  any  materials  collected  for 
conjecturing  its  results.  That  the  aspect  of  our 
disquisition  will  be  somewhat  uninviting  we  can 
but  too  readily  anticiy^ate,  but  such  matter  may  be 
made  perspicuous,  if  not  entertaining  ;  and  we 
must  once  more  remind  the  reader  that  in  these 
dry  and  antiquated  details  is  contained  the  clue  to 
that  knowledge  which  renders  the  revolutions  of  a 
continent  intelligible. 

A  few  words  will  convey  the  original  import  of 
the  imperial  title,  as  it  finally  descended  to  the 
Germanic  kingdom.  At  the  dismemberment  of 
the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  the  titular  suprem- 
acy was  reserved  for  that  division  of  the  three 
which  included  the  ancient  seat  of  Roman  empire. 
To  the  west  lay  France,  with  limits  not  differing 
widely  from  those  of  the  present  republic;  to  the 
east,  Germany ;  and,  between  the  two,  a  strip  of 
provinces,  descending  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
terminating  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  upper  and  lower  empires 
came  in  contact.  The  eastern  and  western  divis- 
ions preserved  their  integrity  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Germany  and  France;  but  the  central,  or 
imperial,  portion  was  speedily  dismembered,  and 
the  disputes  for  the  possession  of  its  provinces  sup- 
ply most  of  those  complications  by  which  the  ter- 
ritorial history  of  this  period  is  characterized. 
After  the  brief  reunion  of  the  old  inheritance  under 
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Charles  le  Gros,  the  same  dignity  was  still  attached, 
on  the  second  partition,  to  the  soil  of  Italy,  though 
not  without  occasional  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Germanic  kings.  After  the  death  of  Berenger, 
king  of  Italy  and  *'  empferor,"  in  229,  the  imperial 
title  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  as 
there  was  no  coronation  of  an  emperor  in  the  west 
for  some  forty  years,  and  the  three  realms  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  severally  con- 
tented with  the  denomination  of  kingdoms.  At 
length  Otho  the  Great  conquered  his  neighbor,  the 
king  of  Italy,  and,  after  assuming  his  crown,  and 
thus  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  revived  the  impe- 
rial title  in  962. 

The  sovereign  of  Germany  was  now  an  empe- 
ror, and  his  territories  constituted  an  "  empire" — a 
title  which,  thus  conveyed,  they  preserved  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Of 
course,  this  empire  could  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  original  empire  of  the  west,  with  pro- 
portions somewhat  curtailed.  Either  in  power  or 
pretensions,  Germany  now  claimed  the  inheritance 
of  Charlemagne.  France  had  been  finally  sev- 
ered ;  but  the  triple  kingdom  now  presumed  to  be 
united  under  the  imperial  sceptre  was  still  com- 
pleted by  Aries,  and  the  tradition  was  long  per- 
petuated in  the  titles  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors  who  held  respectively  the  archchancellor- 
ships  of  Aries,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  trace  the  frontiers  of  a  dominion 
in  so  great  a  degree  imaginary.  The  pretensions 
of  the  inheritance,  of  course,  extended  to  universal 
rule ;  and  every  province  of  the  continent  might 
be  considered  either  as  a  detached  fief,  or  as  terri- 
tory not  yet  reclaimed.  Indeed,  in  those  days  all 
empires  were  formed  upon  the  Roman  model. 
The  one  idea  of  real  sovereignty  was  that  of  uni- 
versal dominion,  a  conception  which  was  not  only 
exemplified  in  the  two  empires  of  the  east  and 
vrest,  but  was  reproduced  even  by  those  oriental 
hordes  who  started  from  the  black  tents  of  a  wan- 
dering tribe  upon  the  conquest  of  the  world.  In 
this  way  the  German  people  acquired  for  their 
country  and  their  chief  the  denominations  which 
survived  with  such  celebrity  till  recent  times.  In 
reality,  Germany  was  but  a  great  kingdom,  con- 
stituted very  similarly  to  other  kingdoms,  but 
enriched  with  a  traditional  title  which  might  just 
[as  possibly  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  France. 

The  connection  of  Italy  with  the  Germanic 
'territories  is  a  point  of  history  to  which  unusual 
interest  would  naturally  be  attached,  from  the  war 
which  at  this  moment  is  raging  in  Lombardy,  and 
which  originated  in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
ceived as  this  very  question.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
explain,  in  any  inheritance  of  the  ancient  imperial 
pretensions  that  the  claims  of  the  Austrian  House 
to  its  Italian  dominions  took  their  rise,  though,  as 
simple  matter  of  history,  it  may  undoubtedly  be 
asserted,  that  the  privilege  now  claimed  for  the 
Italian  soil  of  being  purged  from  the  pollution  of 
every  German  footsep,  implies  such  a  position  of 
the  country  with   relation  to  its  neighbors,  as  it 


can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  during  these 
last  thousand  years.  But,  as  regards  the  original 
connection  of  Italy  with  "  the  empire,"  there  are 
few  questions  in  German  history  which  have  given 
rise  to  such  desperate  contests,  nor  was  the  actual 
authority  of  the  Henries  and  the  Fredericks  more 
fiercely  disputed  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  by  the 
intrepid  Italians,  than  its  theoretical  character  and 
significance  by  the  historians  and  jurists  of  the 
empire.  The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  was  this. 
If  the  imperial  title,  as  could  hardly  be  denied, 
was  derived  from  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  it  was 
almost  a  necessary  inference  that  the  old  imperial 
prerogatives  had  descended  with  it.  On  this  hy- 
pothesis, therefore,  of  an  unbroken  succession  of 
Caesars,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Germany  was  but  a  province  recovered  for  the 
ancient  crown,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Freder- 
ics and  the  Ferdinands  were  those  of  a  Valentinian 
or  Honorius — a  conclusion  anything  but  agreeable 
to  the  free  states  of  Germany.  It  was  argued, 
accordingly,  that  Italy  was  no  true  part  of  the 
Germanic  empire — that  it  was  a  regnum  proprium 
of  the  emperors,  either  pecuharly  appertaining,  at 
first,  to  the  issue  of  Charlemagne,  or,  though  sub- 
sequently reconquered  by  Otho,  yet  never  incor- 
porated with  his  Germanic  dominions.  Yet,  even 
if  it  were  established  that  the  imperial  title  was 
not  conferred  by  the  conquest  of  Italy,  but  had  re- 
mained the  inherent  property  of  Germany  from  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  the  case  could  not  be  greatly 
altered,  for  the  title,  whencesoever  derived,  could 
be  no  other  than  that  of  the  Roman  chiefs  of  the 
western  world,  and  therefore  might  be  taken  to 
carry  with  it  the  attributes  in  question.  These 
presumptions  were  not  unnaturally  cherished  by 
those  interested  in  preserving  them.  As  far  as 
actual  power  or  privileges  were  concerned,  the 
emperors  were  left  to  struggle  in  Italy  for  them  as 
best  they  could,  but  everything  went  to  perpetuate 
the  traditions  of  continuous  sovereignty.  Greeks  and 
Franks  resembled  each  other  in  affecting  to  be  the 
representatives  of  that  people  which  had  once  held 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  As  the  Asiatic  sub- 
jects of  the  Comneni  styled  themselves  "  Romans," 
so  the  inheritance  of  the  Germanic  kings  became 
the  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  the  emperor  desig- 
nate became  "  king  of  the  Romans,"  the  laws  of 
Justinian  were  supposed  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
Franks  of  the  Rhine,  the  relations  between  the 
German  people  and  their  elected  sovereign  were 
conceived  to  he  defined  by  those  of  Constantino 
and  his  subjects,  and  at  last  the  descendants  of  a 
Styrian  chieftain  were  accepted  throughout  Europe 
as  the  hereditary  possessors  of  the  undoubted 
throne  of  the  Csesars.  These  doctrines,  it  is  true, 
were  not  left  unopposed,  especially  after  the  re- 
ligious divisions  of  the  empire  had  imparted  unusual 
significance  to  the  controversy.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  attempts  of 
Ferdinand  III.  to  combine  the  forces  of  the  empire 
against  the  intrusive  armies  of  the  French  and 
Swedes,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  a  book  written 
on  this  subject  by  Chemnitz  the  historian,  who, 
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with  more  violence  than  accuracy,  not  only  refuted 
the  connection  of  the  Germans  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  declared  that  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  former  realm  was  vested,  not  in  the  emperor, 
but  wholly  in  the  states.  And,  even  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  a  very  learned,  though  not 
quite  impartial  writer  upon  the  public  law  and  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  empire,  is  at  the  trouble 
to  explain  particularly  that  the  denomination  of 
empire  was,  in  fact,  originally  applicable  only  by 
courtesy  to  the  Germanic  territories — that  Otho 
was  "  emperor"  only  in  respect  of  his  separate 
and  peculiar  sovereignty  of  Italy,  and  that  the 
transfer  of  the  imperial  title  to  the  Germanic  court 
could  only  be  justified  by  some  such  compliment 
as  that  which  conceded  royal  styles  to  the  elec- 
torates of  Brandenburg  or  Hanover,  after  the  re- 
spective electors  had  become  actual  kings  in  some 
other  portion  of  their  dominions. 

In  this  way  and  in  such  sense  did  Germany 
become  "  the  empire"  of  the  Middlfir  Ages.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  influence  of  certain  pretensions 
conveyed  by  the  title,  neither  its  institutions  nor 
position  differed  at  first  very  materially  from  those 
of  its  neighbors,  but  in  course  of  time  two  re- 
markable developments  of  its  constitution  gave  it 
a  character  altogether  significant  and  singular. 
Many  kingdoms  were  originally  little  more  than  a 
group  of  fiefs  or  counties ;  but  whereas  in  every 
other  case  the  tendency  of  events  was  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  these  dependencies  in  the  central 
power,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  a  compact  and 
indivisible  inheritance  ;  in  Germany  these  constit- 
uent duchies  severally  succeeded  to  perfect  indi- 
viduality and  independence.  Again,  whereas  in 
almost  every  other  state  the  original  elective  prin- 
ciple of  the  monarchy  was  gradually  forgotten,  in 
Germany  it  came  more  and  more  explicitly  to  be 
recognized,  and  survived  in  something  beyond 
nominal  force  to  the  last  days  of  the  empire.  It 
does  not  enter  into  our  purpose  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive stages  through  which  the  states  of  Ger- 
many rose  to  what  were  distinct  sovereignties, 
possessing  a  virtual  and  almost  acknowledged  in- 
dependence. It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  by  the 
operation  of  these  unusual  changes  the  territorial 
aspect  of  the  empire  was  entirely  altered,  and  in- 
stead of  a  single  kingdom,  it  became  what  was  in 
fact  a  confederacy*  of  independent  states,  presided 
over  by  a  supreme  visible  head  of  their  own 
choice,  and  yielding  an  uncertain  submission  to 
certain  general  rules  of  government,  but  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  such  freedom  of  independent 
action  as  is  quite  incompatible  whh  any  modern 
theory  of  such  political  associations.  The  duchies 
had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  large  es- 
tates or  lordships  of  the  kingdom,  conferred  by 
the  emperor  on  certain  nobles  for  life.     As  early 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  remark,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  use  the  term  "  confederacy,"  as  well  as 
some  others,  in  a  sense  loo  vague  for  its  exact  political 
import.  Strictly  speaking,  Germany  was  never  a  con- 
federacy before  1815,  though  the  aggregate  of  its  states 
is  described  by  this  title  even  in  the  writings  of  careful 
ftud  accurate  historians. 


as  the  eleventh  century  they  had  become  heredi- 
tary ;  at  least,  they  ever  afterwards  remained  in 
the  families  which  at  that  period  possessed  them. 
Gradually  their  emancipation  from  the  control  of 
the  imperial  crown  became  almost  complete,  and 
their  hereditary  lords,  under  the  subordinate  titles 
of  dukes  or  princes,  exercised  all  those  privileges 
presumed  to  be  the  distinctions  of  sovereignty. 
Each  considerable  state,  in  fact,  formed  a  little 
"  empire"  of  itself,  with  its  own  diet,  its  own 
constituent  states,  and  its  own  head,  who  enjoyed 
in  his  particular  dominions  an  authority  far  more 
extensive  and  less  questionable  than  that  possessed 
by  the  emperor  over  all.  In  this  way  was  formed 
what  may  be  termed  a  confederacy  without  a  pact. 
It  was  not,  in  its  origin,  any  league  or  combina- 
tion of  states  for  a  common  purpose  of  defence  or 
aggrandizement,  and  therefore  it  possessed  no 
definite  articles  of  union  to  regulate  the  common 
action  of  the  combined  parties.  In  theory  it  was 
still  an  indivisible  empire,  the  forces  of  which 
were  at  the  command  and  disposal  of  the  emperor, 
subject  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects. 
But,  practically,  it  was  a  huge  kingdom  resolved 
into  distinct  states  by  the  isolation  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  its  members,  retaining  indeed  certain  tra- 
ditional ideas  of  unity,  and  regulating  by  common 
consent  some  conditions  of  internal  intercourse, 
but  no  longer  subsisting  in  full  strength  as  an 
effective  whole.  The  privileges  of  the  states  had 
superseded  the  powers  of  the  sovereign.  The 
singularity  of  the  circumstances  consisted  in  this, 
that  the  ordinary  process  of  constitutional  develop- 
ment had  been  in  this  case  reversed.  What  was 
generally  an  earlier  form  of  government  had  su- 
pervened upon  what  was  generally  a  later  form  ; 
just  as  if  in  the  case  of  Russia  the  princes  of 
Twer  Vladimir  and  Moscow,  or  the  free  cities  of 
Novogorod  and  Pskof  had  risen  into  independence 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  czars.  The  change, 
too,  had  taken  place  insensibly  and  without  any 
destruction  of  the  original  form,  so  that  the  action 
of  several  confederated  states  had  to  be  regulated 
and  determined  by  laws  devised  for  a  single  king- 
dom ;  inasmuch  as  the  confederacy  or  union,  such 
as  it  was,  was  the  result  not  of  any  deliberate 
stipulations  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  of  cer- 
tain traditions  inherited  from  a  past  constitution. 

The  development  of  the  elective  principle  in 
this  imperial  monarchy  was  equally  singular. 
Originally,  as  is  well  known,  most  European 
monarchies  were  elective  within  certain  accepted 
limits,*    which  limits  were    gradually  narrowed, 

*  These  limits  virtually  existed  even  in  the  case  of 
Poland,  the  government  of  which  is  quoted  as  so  com- 
plete an  illustration  of  an  elective  monarchy.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  year  1370,  the 
croAvn  continued  in  the  family  of  Piast,  and  even  Louis 
of  Hungary,  who  was  then  elected,  was  a  Piast  by  his 
mother's  side.  After  him  came  the  Jagellos,  who  reigned 
with  tolerahle  renown,  and  in  steady  succession,  for  186 
years.  When  this  line  failed,  in  1572,  the  Poles  cer- 
tainly gave  one  very  striking  example  of  free  suffrage  m 
electing  Henry  of  Valois,  but  after  his  summary  dismis- 
sal, they  married  the  new  object  of  their  choice  to  a  sis- 
ter of  the  last  Jagello-,  and  finally,  in  1587,  reverted  to 
the  same  stock  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Vasas,  who  were 
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jntil  the  descent  of  the  crown  became  strictly 
hereditary.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
monarchy,  'at  first  not  very  clearly  elective,  be- 
came at  an  early  period  almost  confessedly  heredi- 
tary, was  next  declared  to  be  elective  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  finally  devolved  to  certain  great  houses 
in  succession  for  various  periods.  An  additional 
singularity  was  attached  to  the  practice  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  national  suffrages  by  seven  or 
more  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  though  this 
is  an  incident  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
remarks.  The  actual  transmission  of  the  crown, 
however,  is  a  point  which  it  is  very  important  to 
observe.  It  remained  through  five  descents  in  the 
House  of  Saxony  ;  through  four  more,  continu- 
ously, in  the  House  of  Franconia,  nor  did  it  quit 
either  of  these  families,  except  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  reigning  male  line.  After  reverting  to  a 
duke  of  Saxony  for  a  few  years,  it  passed  to  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufl^en,  in  which  it  continued, 
less  peaceably,  through  four  descents,  with  the 
interruptions  of  Philip  and  Otho  IV.  during  the 
long  minority  of  Frederick  II.  A  period  termed 
an  interregnum  now  ensued,  though  as  the  im- 
perial throne  was  only  actually  vacant  during  a 
few  months  of  the  twenty  years  so  designated, 
the  expression  would  almost  seem  to  imply  that 
such  license  as  determined  the  elections  of  William 
and  Richard,  was  hardly  thought  consistent  with 
the  true  constitution  of  the  empire.  Stability  was 
again  restored  by  the  promotion  to  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the 
present  Austrian  House,  in  1273,  an  election 
peculiarly  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  advan- 
tages inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
when  honestly  carried  out.  Rodolf  s  claims  were 
almost  wholly  personal,  and  thus  the  free  choice 
of  the  electors,  judiciously  exercised,  enabled  them 
to  place  on  the  throne  that  candidate  whose  posi- 
tion and  abilities  were  best  calculated  for  the 
work  in  hand.  The  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  intervening  between  the  death  of  Rodolf  and 
the  final  hereditary  succession  of  his  descendants, 
shows  the  elective  principle  in  full  and  legitimata 
operation.  Notwithstanding  the  benefits  rendered 
to  the  empire  by  Rodolf,  his  son  could  only  ob- 
tain the  succession  after  the  short  reign  of  Adol- 
phus  of  Nassau  had  been  interposed,  and  the 
crown  then  oscillated  between  the  two  great 
houses  of  the  period,  Luxemburgh  and  Bavaria. 
At  length,  however,  in  1438,  it  returned  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  in  the  posterity  of  which,  ag- 
grandized by  alliances  and  inheritances,  as  we 
shall  presently  describe  it,  it  remained,  with  a 
single  brief  interruption   at  the  extinction  of  the 

descended  from  another  sister,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
crown  remained  till  16&S.  Then  came  the  extempore 
election  of  Michael  and  of  John  Sobieski,  which  was  but 
natural  ;  after  which,  but  for  the  interference  of  other 
powers,  the  crown  would  probably  have  become  heredi- 
tary in  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  supplied  the  two 
Fredericks,  and  to  which  house,  at  much  later  times, 
the  Poles  have  often  reverted  when  there  has  been  any 
question  of  restoring  them  under  a  monarchy.  Their 
temous  pacta  conventa  were  little  more  than  the  "  capit- 
ulations of  the  German  emperors. 


male  line,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  succession  was 
never  declared  hereditary,  nor  were  the  ceremonies 
of  election  ever  omitted,  or  even  utterly  reduced 
to  a  mockery.  The  ambitious  aspirations  of 
Francis  I.  and  our  Henry  VIII.  might  be  war- 
ranted by  the  yet  unstable  seat  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  great  reason 
for  considering  a  dignity  open  to  general  compe- 
tition, because  Louis  XIV.  conceived  himself  to 
deserve  it.  But  apart  from  these  vaultings  of 
royal  ambition,  it  is  certain  that  the  House  of 
Austria  ran  repeated  risks  of  losing  its  monopoly 
from  more  serious  opposition.*  At  the  first  elec- 
tion after  the  thirty  years'  war,  great  efforts  were 
made  by  France  and  Sweden  to  supplant  the 
Hapsburg  House  by  some  branch. of  that  of  Bava- 
ria ;  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  up  to  the  very 
days  of  Charles  VI.,  each  election  was  conceived 
to  afford  both  occasion  and  opportunity  for  some 
little  political  manoeuvring.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, of  Charles  VII.  showed  that  the  Bavarian 
House  could  make  no  head  in  the  empire  against 
the  power  of  Austria,  and  Francis  of  Lorraine 
according  received,  with  the  dowry  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  imperial  crown  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  though  it  is  plain  enough,  from  the 
exertions  made  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  from 
the  anxiety  of  the  Austrian  family  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemia,  that 
some  misgivings  were  entertained  respecting  future 
decisions  of  the  college. 

The  limits  of  the  country  M-e  are  now  considering 
are  difficult  of  definition,  owing  to  its  double  char- 
acter as  the  territory  of  the  Germanic  tribes  and 
the  empire  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  Theoretically, 
there  were  no  bounds  to  its  extent ;  practically,  it 
soon  assumed  the  form  of  an  ordinary  though 
spacious  kingdom.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  empire  w-as  originally  based  upon  some 
idea  of  German  nationality ;  for  although  certain 
Sclavonic  countries  claimed  to  be  considered  as  in- 
tegral portions,  yet  these  claims  were  only  admit- 
ted, as  we  shall  presently  observe,  under  reserva- 
tions and  protests.  As  France  and  Germany  had 
at  one  time  been  united  under  the  imperial  crown, 
there  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
certain  provinces  on  the  frontiers  of  these  two 
kingdoms  should  be  attached  sometimes  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  them  ;  and  when 
districts  of  Lorraine  or  Burgundy  were  either  lost 
or  gained  by  any  particular  emperor,  it  was  merely 
considered  as  a  recovery  or  detachment  of  so  much 

*The  object  of  the  dissentients  was  at  one  time  put  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  accomplished  by  the  mooting  of  a 
singular  question.  Although  the  electoral  college  en- 
joyed the  undisputed  right  of  electing  an  emperor,  yet 
they  could  show  no  similar  warrant  for  electing  a  king 
of  the  Romans.  Objections,  therefore,  were  taken  to 
two  points:  1st,  to  the  election  generally  of  a  king  of  the 
Romans  in  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances of  urgent  necessity  ;  and,  2ndly,  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  suffrage,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the  electoral 
college.  Both  objections  were  directed  against  the  he- 
reditary  monopoly  of  Austria,  and  though  unsuccessful, 
were  rather  evaded  than  overruled. 
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of  the  original  imperial  territory.  As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  there  was  no  instance  of  annexation, 
either  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  to  the  Gernnanic 
Empire,  of  any  territories  conceived  to  have  been 
originally  independent  of  it ;  though  the  proposal 
of  Henry  VI.  to  incorporate  with  the  empire,  upon 
certain  conditions,  the  Sicilian  inheritance  of  his 
queen,  shows  that  such  aggrandizement  was  con- 
sidered practicable.  The  diminution  of  the  im- 
perial territory  occurred  chiefly  on  the  western 
border,  either  by  the  transfer  of  certain  portions  to 
France,  as  in  the  case  of  Provence,  Dauphine, 
and  Franche  Comte,  or  by  the  successful  assertion 
of  independence,  as  in  the  case  of  Switzerland. 
To  the  south  lay  Italy,  which,  though  it  gave  its 
title  to  the  empire,  was  never  considered  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  it.  Represented  sometimes  as 
a  patrimonial  possession  of  the  emperors,  some- 
times as  a  conquered  and  subject  country,  and  never 
assimilated  or  reconciled  to  the  Germanic  States, 
it  sent  no  representatives  to  the  Diet,  nor  did  any 
Italian  prince  or  duke,  as  such,  ever  enjoy  a  seat 
in  that  assembly.  To  the  east  and  north,  the  im- 
perial frontiers  varied  according  to  the  success  of 
the  several  margraves  in  driving  back  the  barbar- 
ous tribes  on  the  borders,  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  new  provinces  in  the  "  marches"  thus  re- 
claimed. It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  only 
point  of  the  Germanic  frontier  concerning  which 
any  definite  tradition  of  antiquity  has  descended  to 
our  times,  should  be  the  very  point  which  at  this 
moment  is  committed  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  province 
of  Schleswig — the  cradle  of  the  English  people — 
is  claimed,  after  their  respective  fashions,  by  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  former  party,  appeal 
has  been  made  to  an  almost  proverbial  saying — 
^^Eidorajiuvius,  terminus  Imperii  Bomaniy  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  river  Eyder,  which  runs 
between  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  thus  confines 
the  pretensions  of  the  empire  to  the  latter  duchy, 
was  both  very  commonly  and  very  naturally  ac- 
cepted as  a  boundary  according  to  the  saying  ;  in- 
somuch that  in  the  city  of  Rendsburg,  through 
v/hich  the  Eyder  flows,  it  was  the  custom,  up  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire,  to  offer  prayers  for  the 
emperor  in  the  service  of  the  churches  situate  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  but  not  in  that  of  those 
situate  on  the  north.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  emphasis  which  has  been  laid  upon  this 
proverb  as  designating  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
landmark  has  been  without  due  foundation.  It  is 
certain  that  not  only  Schleswig,  but  the  whole  of 
Denmark,  has  been  considered  feudatory  to  the 
empire,  and  when  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  recit- 
ing his  own  panegyric  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
he  alluded  to  the  investiture  he  had  conferred  on 
the  Danish  monarch  as  indicating  the  "  restoration" 
only,  and  not  the  extension  of  the  imperial  rights. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  lay  any  serious 
stress  upon  such  pretensions  as  these,  which  might 
have  been  pushed  with  equal  justice  to  the  shores 
of  Sicily  or  Britain  ;  but  it  does  seem  to   have 


been  overlooked,  in  the  deductions  so  fluently 
drawn  from  the  saying  above  quoted,  that  Schles- 
wig was  once  a  margraviate  of  the  empire,  and 
that  Conrad  II.  was  conceived  to  be  curtailing  the 
imperial  possessions  when  he  ceded  it  to  the  Dan- 
ish crown. 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  collected  that 
the  real  dominions  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  ex- 
clusive of  its  inherited  pretensions,  were  pretty 
nearly  coextensive  with  true  German  nationality. 
Besides  these  states,  however,  there  were  others, 
not  very  clearly  or  definitely  connected  with  the 
empire,  but  the  position  of  which  it  is  expedient  to 
notice  with  reference  to  the  great  designs  now  in 
agitation.  It  may  seem  strange  to  include  Bohe- 
mia in  this  category  of  outlying  states,  since,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  it  could  only  be  in  its 
capacity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  that  it 
could  make  any  pretensions  to  its  exercise  of  the 
electoral  privileges.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  not  only  its  other  pretensions,  but  this  very 
vote  itself,  was  repeatedly  called  in  question,  and 
that  too,  by  reason  of  its  non-nationality.  "  Rex 
Bohemiee  non  eligit,  quia  non  est  Teutonicus,^^ 
was  a  current  maxim  in  the  empire.  In  the  elev- 
enth century  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  raised  the 
reigning  "  duke"  of  Bohemia  to  the  rank  and  title 
of  king,  a  proceeding  which,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  denote  any  intimate  connection  between 
the  empire  and  the  kingdom.  The  male  line  of 
these  old  kings  became  extinct  with  Wenceslaus 
v.,  in  the  year  1306,  when  the  crown,  according 
to  a  compact  which  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg  had 
brought  about  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  his  impe- 
rial influence,  should  have  gone  to  the  rising  fam- 
ily of  Austria.  But  the  House  of  Luxemburgh, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  power,  succeeded  in  in- 
tercepting it,  and  in  their  hands  it  remained  till 
that  transfer  which  we  shall  presently  mention  in 
speaking  of  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Luxemburgh  family,  who  thus,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  filled  the  Bohemian  throne, 
and,  with  some  interruption,  that  of  the  empire 
also,  employed  the  opportunities  of  their  position 
in  aggrandizing  their  Sclavonic  patrimony,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  they  doubt- 
less considered  a  dignity  both  less  profitable  and 
less  secure.  For  a  short  time,  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  old 
line  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
reigning  House  of  Prussia  to  that  title,  the  whole 
of  this  northern  electorate  was  actually  annexed 
by  one  of  the  Luxemburgh  emperors  to  the  Bohe- 
mian kingdom  ;  and  when  Charles  IV.  decided  so 
many  Germanic  pretensions  by  the  famous  Golden 
Bull,  he  not  only  recognized  and  confirmed  the 
electoral  vote  of  Bohemia,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, had  been  called  in  question,  but  even  se- 
cured that  elector,  who  was  then  no  other  than  his 
royal  self,  in  a  perpetual  precedency  over  his  three 
secular  colleagues.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  devolved  along 
with  so  many  others,  and  with  the  empire  itself, 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  the  vote,  which  thus  be- 
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came  the  possession  of  the  emperors  themselves, 
was  tacitly  merged  and  lost.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  six  electors  only  are  spoken 
of,  nor  was  it  till  the  college  had  been  increased 
by  the  admission  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  that  a 
recognition  of  the  old  Bohemian  suffrage  was  at 
length  formally  agreed  upon.  And  even  thus, 
the  connection  of  this  kingdom  with  the  Germanic 
States  was  so  slight  that  it  was  never  included 
in  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Circles,  nor  did  it 
ever  contribute  any  quota  to  the  imperial  levies. 

Less  inconsistent  in  its  terms  was  the  connection 
of  Hungary  with  the  Germanic  Empire.  That  it 
was  alleged  to  be  an  imperial  fief  was  of  course 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  it  entered  into  no  rela- 
tions with  the  empire,  excepting  as  part  of  the 
patrimonial  possessions  of  the  reigning  house. 
Tiie  crown  of  this  kingdom  became  united  in  the 
16th  century  to  that  of  Bohemia,  and  both  fell  to- 
gether, as  we  shall  presently  remark,  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  Poland  stood  in  relation  to  the  em- 
-pire  not  altogether  dissimilar,  except  that  its  de- 
pendence on  the  imperial  crown  appears  to  have 
been  in  early  times  somewhat  more  explicitly  as- 
serted, and  the  decline  of  the  Hohenstauffen  dy- 
nasty has  even  been  mentioned  as  marking  the  pe- 
riod of  its  emancipation.  Even  a  grand  prince  of 
Kief — the  representative  of  the  future  monarchy 
of  Russia — tendered  his  allegiance,  it  is  said,  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  ;  but  traditions  like  these 
point  only  to  pretensions  which  might  as  well  have 
been  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  are 
of  no  import  in  ascertaining  the  real  boundaries  of 
the  Germanic  Empire.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
eastern  districts  of  even  the  old  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian territories  were  not  included  in  the  quasi  con- 
federacy, so  that  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
Imperial  State  may  be  brought  within  very  rea- 
sonable limits. 

The  times  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
speaking  are  too  early  to  suggest  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  German  nation,  un- 
der this  constitution,  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
The  political  system  of  the  European  common- 
wealth had  not  yet  been  constructed,  nor  had  any 
of  those  combinations  been  formed  into  which  a 
nation  might  claim  to  enter  according  to  its  nat- 
[Ural  power.  As  far  as  any  external  action  of  the 
►empire  can  be  traced,  its  effect  will  be  found  to  re- 
sult, not  from  any  judicious  union  of  national 
istrength,  but  from  those  pretensions  of  which  we 
[have  so  often  spoken  as  inherited  from  an  earlier 
Istate  of  things.  "  The  emperor"  held  the  first 
place  upon  European  earth.     Kings,*  and  at  one 

*  The  prerogative  of  conferring  the  royal  title  was  dis- 
Vited  by  the  emperor  and  llie  pope,  one  as  the  head  of 
the  temporal,  aad  the  other  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
their  pretensions  were  complicated  by  the  additional  right 
which  each  claimed  of  creating  the  other.  In  practice, 
a  superior  title  has  usuallv  I'een  assumed  with  the  con- 
sent, or  at  the  instance,  of  some  one  power  most  ""medi- 
ately concerned,  and  subsequently  recognized  gradually 
by  the  class  of  crowned  heads  according  as  intrigue  or 
negotiation  could  procure  the  successive  ratifications, 


It 
to  cre- 

c,„. . ,- "-^  generally  been 

selt-assumed,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  Brazil,  and  Rus- 


is  difficult  of  course  to  see  what  superior  power 
ate  an  emperor,  and   thus  such  title  ha* 


tiine  popes,  were  his  creation,  and  prerogatives 
like  these  conferred  no  small  influence  on  their 
possessor.  The  prestige  attached  to  the  imperial 
crown  even  in  more  recent  times,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  anxiety  with  which  it  was  contested  by 
sovereigns,  to  whom,  excepting  in  these  traditional 
privileges,  it  could  bring  but  little  increase  of 
power.  A  dignity  to  which  was  annexed,  by  ever 
so  visionary  a  title,  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
could  never  be  otherwise  then  venerable,  and  the 
empire,  as  a  nation,  shared  in  this  equivocal  su- 
premacy of  its  chief.  Germany  was  considered 
the  metropolis  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of 
which  all  other  European  states  were  subordinate 
dependencies.  Such  persuasions  as  these  con- 
ferred advantages  not  altogether  unsubstantial  on 
the  Germanic  empire,  and  gave  to  the  group  of 
states  comprised  under  this  title  a  visible  prece- 
dence among  the  liations  of  Christendom. 

Most  certainly,  however,  it  was  not  from  any 
effective  union  that  this  presumption  of  strength 
arose.  Taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
territory  and  the  martial  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  influence  of  Germany  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  should  have  had  a  more  enduring  founda- 
tion. But  at  no  period  were  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  constitutional  character  of  the  empire  more 
conspicuous  than  at  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking — the  period,  namely,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  decline  of  the  ancient  imperial  authority 
and  the  rise  of  the  Austrian  House  to  a  compen- 
satory grandeur  upon  its  own  patrimonial  posses- 
sions. The  Germanic  nation  had  no  eflUcient  rep- 
resentative for  any  external  manifestation  of  its 
strength.  There  was  neither  a  king  nor  a  con- 
gress— neither  a  sceptre  like  that  of  Constantino- 
ple, nor  a  senate  like  that  of  Venice.  Originally 
the  domains  attached  peculiarly  to  the  imperial 
crown  had  been  extensive  enough  to  raise  their 
elected  possessor  at  once  to  a  level  with  his  rich- 
est subject ;  so  extensive,  indeed,  that  it  was 
thought  they  could  not  be  united  to  any  private 
patrimony  without  creating  a  territorial  influence 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  early  emperors,  like  the  kings  of  France, 
were  compelled,  upon  their  accession,  to  make  over 
to  other  parties  such  estates  and  dignities  as  they 
already  enjoyed.  But,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  these  domains  and  privi- 
leges had  been  alienated,  either  in  bribes  or  dona- 
tions, so  effectually,  that  the  revenues  of  the  im- 
perial possessions  were  altogether  insuflUcient,  of 

sia  It  was  after  pushing  forward  his  frontiers  to  the 
Baltic,  and  gaining  that  great  object  of  Russian  ambition, 
a  sea-hoard,  that  Peter  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
distinction.  The  new  dignity  was  recognized  by  all  pow- 
ers  but  Poland  and  Turkey,  and  a  war  with  the  Porte 
was  very  near  resulting.  Sometimes  a  count  or  duke 
was  proclaimed  king  after  a  successful  battle  as  in  the 
case  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  One  of  our  exiled  Stuarts 
tried  to  tempt  the  Elector  of  Hanover  away  from  Eng- 
land, by  promising  to  procure  him  a  royal  title  in  his  own 
more  andent  dominions.  It  is  rather  a  ^eniarkable  fact 
that  the  archdukes  of  Austria  (of  the  Pan^^l^?  ''"«) 
were  actually  created  kings  ^v  » he  emperor  Frederick  II 
so  that  there  is  a  dormant  title  in  the  house  ready  for 
any  of  those  contingencies  which  are  now  daily  contem- 
plated. 
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themselves,  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  im- 
perial household.  Such  as  lay  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  had  fallen  to  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electors  and  the  Count  Palatine,  the  detached  and 
outlying  properties  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
princes  of  the  contiguous  territory,  and  all  the  toils 
and  contributions  which  were  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  imperial  family  had  been  redeemed 
from  some  needy  or  ambitious  emperor  by  the  sa- 
gacious management  of  the  states.  An  emperor 
of  Germany,  with  all  his  titles  and  prerogatives, 
was  one  of  the  poorest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  un- 
less he  carried  an  ample  patrimony  of  his  own  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  state.  The  Luxemburgh 
family  supported  themselves  by  their  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  though  the  inadequacy  of  even  this  roy- 
al appanage  is  shown  by  the  current  story  of  the 
arrest  of  Charles  IV.  for  a  private  debt,  by  a 
butcher  of  Worms.  But  when  the  imperial 
crown  had  passed  into  the  as  yet  unaggrandized 
House  of  Austria,  the  scandal  was  complete. 
Frederick  IV.,  throughout  a  considerable  part  of 
his  long  reign,  was  a  fugitive  and  a  beggar,  una- 
ble, by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire  which  an  em- 
peror could  raise,  to  recover  his  family  duchy, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a  hostile  in- 
vasion. 

In  this  way  was  Germany  left  without  any  ef- 
fective representative  of  the  country  in  its  national 
capacity.  Its  natural  representative,  according  to 
the  habits  of  the  times,  would  have  been  a  power- 
ful and  dignified  sovereign,  one  who  could  wield 
the  sceptre  of  his  dominions  to  good  purpose,  and 
who  could  combine  the  whole  resources  of  the  na- 
tion for  any  enterprise  of  profit  or  renown,  and 
such,  perhaps,  had  been  some  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Saxon  line.  But  this  central  power  was  now 
completely  gone,  and,  what  was  more,  it  had  not 
been  succeeded  by  any  fresh  machinery  for  devel- 
oping and  exerting  the  forces  of  the  nation  under 
the  new  constitution  which  had  insensibly  grown 
up.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  organized  system  for 
ascertaining  or  executing  the  resolutions  of  the 
constituent  states  ;  there  was  no  permanent  diet, 
no  federal  court,  no  supreme  authority,  no  ar- 
rangement of  departments,  contingents,  or  contri- 
butions. The  Germanic  empire  had  not  even  a 
metropolis.  The  "  Successors  of  the  Caesars" 
were  left  to  find  a  Rome  of  their  own.  The  Ba- 
varian emperors  usually  kept  court  at  Munich  ; 
the  Luxemburghers  rarely  stirred  from  Prague,  a 
city  without  the  limits  of  the  empire  ;  and  Fred- 
erick IV.  was  literally  without  a  house  in  which 
to  rest  his  head.  When  there  was  neither  impe- 
rial nor  federal  authority  to  preserve  any  semblance 
of  domestic  peace,  or  any  security  for  life  or  prop- 
erty, it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  there  could  be 
externally  any  imposing  manifestations  of  national 
power.  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  availed  them- 
selves of  their  improved  opportunities  to  remedy 
some  of  these  constitutional  imperfections.  Do- 
mestic anarchy  was  checked  by  the  peremptory 
proclamation  of  a  "  public  peace,"  the  imperial 
chamber  and  Aulic  council  were  instituted  as  su- ! 


preme  tribunals  of  the  nation,  and  the  division  of 
the  empire  into  circles  both  recognized  its  unity 
and  facilitated  the  combination  of  its  resources. 
But  even  these  expedients,  together  with  the  re- 
forms and  improvements  subsequently  suggested, 
were  altogether  insufficient  to  develope  the  full 
powers  of  the  empire.  Its  constitution  still  suf- 
fered from  the  collision  between  tradition  and  re- 
ality. Nominally  a  monarchy,  and  parading  the 
symbols  of  monarchical  power  with  unusual  pomp, 
it  was  actually  a  confederacy  of  independent  states. 
There  was  thus  no  room  for  unity  or  force,  either 
in  one  view  of  the  constitution  or  the  other. — 
There  was  not  the  absolutism  which  could  support 
an  emperor,  nor  the  spirit  which  should  animate  a 
league,  and  thus  ensued  all  those  complications 
and  perplexities  which  neutralized  the  strength  of 
the  German  people  in  the  struggle  of  nations  which 
was  to  come. 

But  while  the  domestic  revolutions  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire  were  thus  destructive  of  national 
unity,  they  operated  most  remarkably  indeed  in- 
originating  and  aggrandizing  certain  particular 
states  which  were  afterwards  to  enter  independent- 
ly with  such  conspicuous  influence  into  the  system 
of  Europe.  It  did  not  happen  that  the  states  thus 
accidentally  elevated  to  such  extraordinary  gran- 
deur were  those  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  power 
in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  The  ancient 
duchies  had  either  become  extinct,  as  in  the  case 
of  Swabia  and  Franconia,  or  had  been  transferred 
to  new  houses  and  merged  in  other  possessions, 
like  Brandenburgh,  or  had  been  partitioned  into 
insignificant  patrimonies  like  Saxony.  Even  the 
ultimate  union  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  did 
not  result  in  a  state  of  any  signal  magnitude,  but 
the  Archduchy  of  Austria  and  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburgh  eventually  swelled  into  such  gigan- 
tic proportions,  and  by  incidents  so  strange,  that 
we  should  be  tempted  to  sketch  the  process,  even 
if  the  episode  had  a  less  direct  or  important  bear- 
ing than  it  will  be  found  to  possess  upon  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  our  remarks.  Few  people,  per- 
haps, are  accustomed  to  consider  the  three  great 
powers  of  the  North  as  very  modern  formations, 
and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  were  projecting 
a  reorganization  of  the  European  continent,  no 
such  names  as  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prus- 
sia, entered  into  their  calculations.  Even  a 
whole  century  later  an  English  ambassador  wrote 
home  from  the  Hague,  and  excused  himself  from 
saying  much  about  Peter  the  Great,  as  the  move- 
ments or  disposition  of  such  a  personage  could  be 
of  no  great  concern  to  Western  Europe. 

Austria,  like  most  border  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, was  originally  a  margraviale  ;  and  when  first 
rising  into  notice,  appears  in  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Bamberg.  Frederick  Barbarossa  had 
occasion,  for  his  own  convenience,  to  abstract  a 
little  of  the  territory  of  the  ruling  margrave  ;  and 
by  way  of  compensation,  he  conferred  upon  the 
fief,  in  1156,  some  titles  and  privileges  which  were 
considered  a  fair  return  for  the  loss.     The  margra- 
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viate  was  henceforth  to  be  an  archduchy,  indivisi- 
ble and  inalienable,  and  taking  rank  immediately 
after  the  electorates.  With  such  distinctions  it 
flourished  till  1245,  when  the  Bamberg  line  having 
become  extinct,  it  was  presently  appropriated  by 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia.  On  the  accession  of  Rodolf 
of  Hupsburg  to  the  imperial  throne  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  demanded  from  Ottocar  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  imperial  fiefs  which  he  had  thus  pre- 
sumptuously seized,  and  homage  for  the  remainder 
of  his  possessions.  As  Ottocar  withheld  both  the 
compliment  and  the  surrender,  Rodolf  extinguished 
him  by  force  of  arms  ;  and,  according  to  estab- 
lished precedent — a  privilege  which,  in  fact,  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  imperial 
prerogative — bestowed  the  recovered  fiefs  on  his 
own  family.  In  this  way  was  the  family  removed 
from  Hapsburg  to  Austria,  the  domains  and  title 
of  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  The 
imperial  crown,  as  we  have  observed,  quilted  the 
new  family  for  a  century  and  a  half ;  but,  though 
not  emperors,  they  were  still  archdukes  of  the 
empire,  with  a  territory,  it  is  true,  not  very  con- 
siderable, but  with  a  title  and  a  rank  which  they 
took  every  precaution  to  confirm.  Considerable 
jealousy  was  excited  in  the  14th  century  by  a 
conspicuous  parade  of  these  claims,  which  appear 
to  have  been  for  a  while  forgotten,  and  doubts 
were  thrown  upon  the  validity  of  the  original 
grant,  or  the  due  directness  of  the  succession. 
The  pertinacity  of  the  family  at  lenijth  prevailed, 
and  they  were  allowed  their  extraordinary  prece- 
dence in  a  country  where  such  pretensions  were 
not  very  readily  acceded  to ;  but  it  was  still 
thought  advisable  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  placing  the  matter  beyond  dispute  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  imperial  crown  again  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  house  under  Frederick  IV.,  that 
impoverished  emperor  confirmed  the  dignities  of 
the  house,  though  he  could  not  defend  its  posses- 
sions, and  pronounced  himself  and  his  descendants 
archdukes  forever,  with  as  much  gravity  as  Shah 
Alum  assumed  in  conferring  titles  of  honor  on 
General  Lake.  Afterwards,  in  conformity  with 
the  now  accepted  pedigree  of  the  empire,  a  more 
exalted  source  was  sought  for  these  distinctions, 
and  written  patents  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Nero 
were  produced  at  Vienna  to  testify  to  the  prece- 
dence inherent  in  the  Austrian  house. 

To  the  territories,  not  very  extensive,  of  arch-  j 
ducal  Austria,  the  three  contiguous  counties  of 
Styria,  Carinlhia,  and  Carniola,  appear  from  very 
early  times  to  have  been  attached  ;  and  all  were 
comprised  in  the  family  settlement  of  Rodolf. 
The  inheritance  was  diminished  for  the  space  of  a 
few  years  by  the  subtraction  of  Carinthia ;  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  14lh  century  this  duchy 
also  finally  reverted  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house.  One  or  two  acquisitions  of  some  impor- 
tance were  subsequently  made.  The  valuable 
country  of  the  Tyrol,  to  which  the  reigning  empe- 
ror has  just  now  fled,  as  the  most  loyal  and  faithful 
province  of  his  imperial  dominions,  fell  into  the 
family  estates  in   13G3,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  re- 


version which  Rodolf  IV.  of  Austria  had  contrived 
to  negotiate  with  Margaret,  the  last  heiress  of 
those  territories.  Twenty  years  later  the  city  of 
Trieste  also,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Venice,  tendered  its  vi'elcome  allegiance  to  the 
dukes  of  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
original  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  had  been  gradually  lost.  The  territorial 
rights  which  the  old  counts  of  this  house  possessed 
in  Switzerland  had  been  extended,  by  the  power 
of  Rodolf  the  emperor  and  his  sons,  into  a  very 
important  ascendency  over  the  country  ;  and  even 
when  the  imperial  crown  had  passed  from  the 
rising  house,  the  dukes  of  Austria  alleged  preten- 
sions to  Swiss  dominion  far  more  formidable  than 
ever  had  been  put  forth  by  the  counts  of  Haps- 
burg. We  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
famous  struggles  by  which  their  pretensions  were 
extinguished.  Fortunately  for  the  independence 
of  the  mountaineers,  the  sceptre  of  the  empire  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Hapsburghers  before 
arms  were  resorted  to  ;  and  the  battles  of  Morgar- 
ten  and  Sempach  were  fought  only  against  the 
ducal  forces  of  Austria.  Aided  by  the  jealousies 
to  which  their  lordly  adversaries  were  exposed, 
and  especially  by  the  publication  against  one  of 
them  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  Swiss  confed- 
erates eventually  succeeded,  not  only  in  emanci- 
pating their  own  lands,  but  in  annexing  what  had 
been  the  more  legitimate  property  of  their  former 
lords,  till,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
century,  the  transplanted  family  of  Hapsburg  re- 
tained nothing  of  the  estates  from  which  they  had 
migrated  except  the  territorial  title.  Their  new 
inheritance,  however,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
compensate  such  a  loss  as  this  ;  and  within  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Rodolf,  the 
petty  chiefs  of  a  small  Swiss  county  took  rank 
among  the  foremost  states  of  the  empire  for  in- 
fluence and  power,  and  were  reckoned  as  the  ac- 
knowledged equals  of  such  houses  as  Luxemburgh 
and  Bavaria. 

Yet  they  were  as  liable  as  either  Bavaria  or 
Luxemburgh  to  a  decline  and  fall,  and  it  is  the 
sequel  of  their  history,  involving,  as  it  does,  so  dif- 
ferent a  destiny,  which  presents  such  miraculous 
chapters  to  the  student.  We  have  been  speaking 
of  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  Austrian 
house.  The  original  duchy,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  constituted  "indivisible,"  that  is,  in- 
capable of  being  partitioned  among  the  various 
members  of  a  family — a  provision  which  antici- 
pated, in  some  sort,  the  eflfects  of  the  principle  of 
primogeniture  subsequently  introduced,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  empire  itself,  had  only  been  at 
length  formerly  sanctioned  by  Otho  the  Great. 
But  this  condition  was  not  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  agglomerated  inheritance,  and  the  house  of 
x\ustria  ran  the  usual  risks  of  dissolution,  by  the 
temporary  establishment  of  three  separate  lines  in 
Austria,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  which,  however, 
were  fortunately  reunited  in  the  person  of  Maxi- 
milian. But  the  old  Austrian  patrimony  was  soon 
to  be  lost  in  the    grandeur  of  new  acquisitions. 
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The  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which, 
though  both  elective,  were  often  considered  as 
constituting  but  a  single  prize,  had  both  fallen  to 
the  Luxemburgh  family  during  the  days  of  its  su- 
premacy, and  at  length,  in  1419,  were  settled  on  a 
single  head  in  the  person  of  Sigismund,  the  last 
emperor  of  that  line.  The  daughter  and  heiress 
of  this  royal  pluralist  was  secured,  with  the  char- 
acteristic fortune  of  the  family,  by  Albert  of 
Austria,  to  whom  also  descended  all  the  three  elec- 
tive crowns  which  had  distinguished  his  father-in- 
law — those  of  the  Empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 
The  imperial  crown,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
never  again,  except  for  a  few  short  months,  de- 
parted from  the  Austrian  house ;  nor  is  it  very 
probable  that  the  possession  of  the  other  two 
would  have  been  interrupted,  but  for  the  singular 
incapacity  of  Frederick  IV.,  and  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  Matthias  Corvinus  and  George  Podie- 
brad,  displayed  to  unusual  advantage  in  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  respective  kingdoms.  Even 
Maximilian  could  not  recover  these  prizes,  though 
they  fell  again  in  the  succeeding  generation  to 
the  Austrian  family,  in  which  they  have  remained 
to  the  present  day. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  formation  of  what  is 
now  called  the  "  Austrian  Empire,"  as  far  almost 
as  it  is  included  within  the  Germanic  limits. 
Aggrandizement  still  more  prodigious  remained 
behind,  though  it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of 
depression  so  singular,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
smallest  unlucky  impulse  would  then  have  pre- 
cipitated the  house  of  Austria  to  the  level  of  Old- 
enburg or  Darmstadt.  For  more  than  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  did  Frederick  IV.  of  Austria 
wield  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Germany,  and  yet  so 
low  were  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  that  they 
might  have  been  over-matched  by  those  of  the 
most  petty  potentate  of  Europe.  The  patrimony 
and  prerogative  of  the  imperial  crown  had  been 
reduced,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  empty 
names,  and  even  these  were  not  yet  the  assured 
inheritance  of  Austria.  The  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  had  passed  away,  the  Swiss  territo- 
ries were  gone,  and  even  from  the  old  patrimonial 
duchy  of  the  house  was  the  emperor  expelled  by 
an  invasion  of  his  Hungarian  rival.  Fortunately 
Frederick  had  yet  one  resource,  which  has  seldom 
failed  the  family  of  Hapsburg — a  marriageable 
son.  On  the  opposite  frontier  of  Otho's  empire 
reigned  a  prince  who  had  concentrated  a  score  of 
duchies  in  his  single  coronet,  and  who  had  one 
female  child.  By  the  several  processes  of  in- 
heritance, purchase,  extortion,  or  conquest,  Bur- 
gundy, Flanders,  Namur,  Luxemburgh,  Brabant, 
Limburg,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  West 
Friesland,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen,  had  become 
the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  dowry 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Maximilian,  though  not 
without  a  stroke  as  bold  as  such  a  wife  demanded, 
secured  his  prize,  was  elected,  by  aid  probably  of 
this  very  inheritance,  to  succeed  his  father,  and 
when  the  next  generation  brought  the  povv^ers  of 
Europe  upon   a   common  field,  look  rank   among 


'them  proportioned  to  his  titles  and  his  crown. 
We  need  do  no  more  than  barely  allude  to  a 
match  even  more  magnificent,  which  brought  down 
upon  the  Austrian  house  an  avalanche  of  empires 
so  prodigious,  as  to  overwhelm  even  the  dignities 
which  they  had  already  amassed.  The  alliance 
of  Philip  of  Austria  with  Joanna  of  Castile  exalted 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  a  pitch  of  substantial 
grandeur  which  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
glories  of  Constantine  or  Charlemagne.  One 
branch  of  the  house  had  converted  the  old  Ger- 
manic empire  into  a  family  perquisite,  and  accu- 
mulated besides  a  patrimony  almost  equal  to  the 
empire  itself.  The  other  reposed  in  rival  gran- 
deur upon  its  heritage  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and 
counted  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  as  provinces 
of  its  crown.  It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to 
trace  minutely  the  interchanges  and  partitions  of 
this  gigantic  inheritance  between  the  two  Austrian 
dynasties  of  Germany  and  Spain.  The  Italian 
territories,  which  are  now  the  scene  of  a  doubtful 
war,  are  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  any 
portion  of  the  old  imperial  inheritance.  At  the 
close  of  those  protracted  conflicts  which  succeeded 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Charles  VIII., 
the  Milanese  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain, 
rather  by  right  of  Ferdinand's  conquests  than  by 
any  title  derived  from  Austria.  After  the  extinc- 
tion, however,  of  the  Austro-Spanish  line,  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
transferred  to  the  surviving  branch  of  the  Haps- 
burg family  these  famous  districts,  together  with 
such  vast  additional  possessions  in  the  Peninsula, 
that  it  was  presently  thought  advisable  to  exalt 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  into  kings,  and  to  create  in 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
terbalancing the  dangerous  preponderance  of  Aus- 
tria, that  very  power  which  is  at  this  moment 
occupied  in  the  ostensible  discharge  of  such  duties. 
The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was  subsequently  com- 
pleted by  the  annexation  of  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, an  arrangement  which  it  is  said,  was  not  very 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  emperor  Francis  II., 
who  foresaw  the  embarrassments  awaiting  his 
successors  from  their  transalpine  dominions.  Of 
the  spoils  of  Poland  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as 
the  crowning  act  of  absorption  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all.  Such  were  the  destinies  of 
the  house  of  Austria  :  in  1250  the  petty  lords  of  a 
hill  county,  in  1450  the  degraded  occupants  of  a 
precarious  and  impoverished  throne,  in  1550  the 
hereditary  successors  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  par- 
titioners  of  one  half  of  the  known  world. 

Prussia  supplies  a  yet  more  singular  and  far 
more  complicated  illustration  of  the  process  by 
which  states  are  formed.  ^  The  Austrian  domin- 
ions had  been  already  consolidated  before  the  style 
or  title  of  this  rival  power  was  known  to  Europe ; 
and  so  rapid,  indeed,  has  been  the  advancement 
of  this  state,  now  pretending,  and  not  without 
plausibility,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  new  empire, 
that  there  must  be  persons  yet  living  who  may 
remember  when  its  sovereign  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  title  by  the  re- 
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public  of  Poland.  In  the  year  1320  the  line  of 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburgh — a  territory  which 
had  been  constituted  one  of  the  seven  electorates 
— became  extinct,  and  the  patronage  of  the  whole 
place  and  dignity  lapsed,  in  due  course,  to  the 
reigning  emperor.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  on  the 
imperial  throne,  conferred  it  on  his  eldest  son, 
from  whom  it  passed  subsequently  to  the  two 
younger  in  succession.  The  Luxemburgh  empe- 
rors, loath  to  lose  so  valuable  an  appointment, 
contrived  to  recover  it  about  fifty  years  later  ;  but, 
after  retaining  it  for  a  short  time  in  their  own  fam- 
ily, at  length  formally  disposed  of  it,  at  a  fair  val- 
uation, for  400,000  crowns.  The  successful  bidder 
for  this  enviable  dignity  was  Frederick,  burgrave 
of  Nuremburg,  of  the  noble  house  of  Zollern, 
already  considerably  in  the  states  of  the  empire, 
and  which  carried  to  its  new  inheritance  the  two 
small  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach, 
afterwards  usually  allotted  as  provisions  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1417,  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
entered  upon  his  new  career ;  and  in  his  posterity 
has  the  inheritance  ever  since  continued. 

The  name  of  Prussia  was  originally  borne  by  a 
desolate  district  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
present  kingdom,  a  remote  and  uncivilized  spot  in 
which  the  Teutonic  Knights  had  fixed  themselves 
on  their  expulsion  from  the  Holy  Land,  as  offering 
good  work  to  their  swords,  and  good  remuneration 
to  their  valor.  After  reclaiming  the  territory  from 
the  pagan  tribes  which  had  overrun  it,  they  held 
it,  constituted  into  a  kind  of  state,  as  a  fief  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries entered  with  material  influence  into  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  this  part  of  Europe.  At  length, 
after  revolutions  and  reverses,  which  we  need  not 
stop  to  relate,  this  military  brotherhood  renounced 
the  Romish  faith,  and  eujbraced  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  and  by  a  treaty  between  the  fraternity  and 
their  feudal  superior,  the  king  of  Poland,  these 
particular  possessions  of  the  order  were  consoli- 
dated into  an  hereditary  "  duchy  of  Prussia,"  and 
settled  on  the  Grand  Master  then  ruling.  This 
fortunate  chief  was  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  a 
member  of  a  junior  branch  of  that  family,  and 
cousin  of  the  then  reigning  elector,  Joachim  L, 
and  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  knights,  in  their 
difficulties,  as  a  serviceable  and  promising  pro- 
tector. In  the  second  generation  from  Albert,  the 
duchy  was  vested  in  an  heiress,  who  being  mar- 
ried to  the  elector  John  Sigismund,  conveyed  the 
duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburgh  in  1618. 

The  electors  of  Brandenburgh  immediately 
merged  their  old  denomination  in  that  derived 
from  their  recently  acquired  dukedom  ;  and  thus, 
from  an  obscure  and  insignificant  corner  of  one  of 
the  rudest  districts  of  Europe,  was  the  title  of  one 
of  its  greatest  powers  circuitously  derived.  Com- 
pared with  the  hereditary  territories  of  the  elec- 
torate, the  dimensions  of  the  duchy  were,  indeed, 
considerable  enough  to  suggest  either  an  alteration 
or  an  addition  in  the  titles  of  the  reigning  house. 


though  they  are  now  lost  in  that  expanse  of  terri- 
torial agglomerations  to  which  they  still  give  their 
name.  But  there  were  more  impressive  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  scheme  for  thus  sinking  th<3 
electorate  in  the  duchy.  The  former  was  but  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  empire,  whereas  the 
domains  of  the  latter  were  beyond  the  imperial 
boundaries,  and  though  feudally  subject  at  the 
moment  to  another  power,  could  easily  be  enfran- 
chised into  a  positive  independence,  such  as  was  ' 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  electorate. 
Nor  was  the  great  consummation  long  delayed. 
The  extraordinary  revolutions,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak,  produced  in  the  empire  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  enabled  Frederick  William 
the  Great,  who  most  opportunely  succeeded  to  the 
ducal  crown  in  1640,  to  emancipate  his  duchy  from 
the  pretensions  of  Poland,  and  to  obtain  its  recog- 
nition, in  1657,  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state.  We  will  not  stop  to  enumerate  at  this 
point  the  important  acquisitions  which  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  this  new  northern 
power,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  record,  in  greater 
detail,  the  operations  and  influence  of  this  most 
famous  peace  upon  the  territorial  constitution  of 
the  empire.  But,  with  dominions  thus  aggran- 
dized, and  with  the  examples  of  Saxony  and  Or- 
ange before  their  eyes,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  descendants  of  Frederick  William  would  rest 
contented  with  their  ducal  rank.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1701,  Frederick  L  placed  a  royal  crown 
on  his  own  head,  at  Konigsberg,  and  a  king  of 
Prussia  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  field 
of  Europe.  The  sanction  of  the  emperor  to  the 
assumption  was  secured  by  the  stipulations  of  a 
solemn  treaty  ;  and  the  most  earnest  protestations 
were  employed  to  deprecate  the  opposition  of  Po- 
land to  this  sudden  elevation  of  one  of  its  fiefs. 
Yet  they  were  not  completely  effectual ;  and 
though  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  former  lords 
was  not  suffered  by  Frederick  to  cause  serious 
impediment  to  his  schemes,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1763  that  a  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  could  be  extorted  from  the  haughty  diet 
of  the  republic  of  Poland.  At  this  point  of  our 
territorial  history  we  must  stop.  The  utmost  ex- 
pansiveness  of  an  essay  would  be  insuflicient  to 
admit  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  seignories, 
counties,  duchies,  principalities,  bishoprics,  and 
provinces,  by  the  accretion  of  which  the  present 
power  of  Prussia   has  been  gradually   formed.* 

♦Eight  distinct  deposits  maybe  classified  and  subdi- 
vided. There  w^as  first  the  old  Brandenburgh  electorate, 
on  which  settled  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Then  there  came 
the  Saxon  provinces  acquired  partly  in  the  seventeenth 
cenlurv  and  partly  at  the  conclusion  of  tfie  late  wars. 
The  VVeslphalian  provinces  fell  in  about  the  same  period. 
The  Pomeranian  were  picked  up  piecemeal  and  at  mter- 
vals,  Swedish  Pomerauia  not  coming  in  till  the  present 
century.  The  duchy  of  Cleves,  which  was  acquired  in 
1666,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Rhenish  provmces,  which 
have  been  so  handsomely  augmented  within  tiie  present 
generation.  As  to  Silesia  and  Posen,  we  need  not  say 
anything  about  such  very  famous  transactions.  It  is  very 
important,  however,  at  a  period  like  this,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  circumstances  attending  the  territorial  formation  ol  a 
state,  especially  such  as  this,  since,  according  to  these 
descents,  the  popular  feeling  in  the  provinces  vanes. 
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Sweden,  Austria,  Poland,  Saxony,  and  half  the 
other  states  of  Germany,  have  all  joined  in  the 
reluctant  contributions  by  which  the  representative 
of  a  petty  dukedom,  through  the  valor  of  its  peo- 
ple and  the  conduct  of  its  kings,  has  been  raised, 
in  a  century  and  a  half,  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  rise 
of  these  two  great  kingdoms,  not  only  as  good 
specimens  from  an  interesting  department  of  his- 
tory— the  formation  and  consolidation  of  states — 
but  because,  by  the  position  of  one  of  them,  and, 
finally,  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two,  not  only  were 
the  external  relations  of  the  Germanic  Empire 
completely  changed,  but  the  whole  system  of 
Europe  was  intimately  affected.  In  particular, 
the  comparatively  recent  formation  of  such  a 
power  as  Prussia  entailed  the  most  momentous 
results.  It  is  true  that  the  royal  title,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  was  not  peculiar  to  Prussia  among 
the  states  of  the  empire ;  but  there  was  this  sin- 
gularity about  the  case,  that  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  house  thus  encouraged,  remained  evidently 
to  be  sought  within  the  dominions  of  the  empire 
itself.  In  consenting  to  the  titular  promotion  of 
Prussia,  Austria  was  raising  up  a  rival  to  herself 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  and  one  which, 
as  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years  proved,  was 
strong  enough  to  make  head  against  all  the  im- 
perial and  patrimonial  resources  of  the  more 
ancient  house,  and  to  revive  the  murderous  con- 
flicts of  the  more  barbarous  times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  that  the  antagonism  of  Prussia, 
strengthened  by  the  absorption  of  secularized  prin- 
cipalities, and  sustained  by  the  religious  divisions 
of  the  empire,  assumed  the  influence  to  which  we 
have  referred.  In  the  days  of  Charles  V.  there 
was  no  state  in  the  Germanic  body  capable  of 
disputing  the  supremacy  of  the  Austrian  house. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  indeed,  the  empire  of 
these  times  may  be  considered  as  represented  by 
Austria  alone.  Not  that  its  resources  or  its  con- 
tingents were  any  more  at  the  command  of  this 
house,  now  aggrandized  by  its  immense  patrimo- 
nial possessions,  and  apparently  confirmed  in  a 
monopoly  of  the  imperial  throne,  than  they  had 
been  at  the  command  of  the  most  impoverished 
Frederick  or  Charles.  On  the  contrary,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  was  even  more  indisputably 
ascertained  than  before  ;  and  the  impracticability 
of  developing  and  combining  the  full  forces  of  the 
empire  against  any  common  enemy,  or  for  any 
common  object,*  was  never  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  protracted  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Neither  the  impassioned  urgency  of  Maxi- 
milian in  depicting  the  dangers  of  the  empire,  nor 
the  actual  presence  of  the  French  in  the  imperial 
territories,  nor  the  sight  of  the  revolutions  going 
on  around  them,  could  rouse  the  Germanic  body 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  tem- 
per and  rtisposition  prevailing  in  East  and  West  Prussia 
and  Brandenhurgh,  and  that  exhibited  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  or  Posen. 


to  any  worthy  display  of  the  national  strength. 
Except  for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  a 
purpose  which  was  now  most  zealously  promoted, 
the  federal  power  of  the  empire  was  a  mere  shad- 
ow. The  constituent  states  were  advancing,  it 
is  true,  and  some  at  the  expense  of  others,  in 
political  growth ;  but  the  imperial  body  derived 
no  proportionate  accession  of  strength  or  influence 
from  the  prosperity  of  its  departments.  By  this 
time  the  historical  destinies  of  Germany  were 
pretty  clearly  delineated.  Her  provinces  were  to 
form  mighty  powers,  and  to  contribute,  singly  and 
independently,  some  of  the  most  important  mem- 
bers to  the  new  system  of  Europe.  But  her  unity 
and  her  nationality  were  virtually  gone.  It  was 
not  the  empire,  but  the  House  of  Hapsburg  which 
entered  as  a  powerful  state  into  the  combinations  of 
European  politics.  It  was  Austria,  not  Germany, 
which  lent  her  weight  to  the  adjustment  of  politi- 
cal equilibrium,  and  trimmed  the  balance  between 
rival  royalties.  Hitherto  the  relations  between 
the  empire  and  the  western  powers  had  been  few 
and  unimportant.  Italy  and  the  papal  pretensions, 
Hungary  and  the  Turks,  together  with  the  inces- 
sant squabbles  of  the  states  themselves,  had  fur- 
nished the  empire  with  its  opportunities  for  federal 
action ;  but  the  Burgundian  alliance,  and  the  con- 
sequent possession  of  the  Netherlands,  brought  it 
immediately  into  contact  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  the  same  time  that  the  Spanish  inheri- 
tance closely  connected  it  with  the  aflJairs  of  that 
peninsula.  Yet,  in  all  the  political  leagues  and 
oppositions  which  resulted  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  Austria,  and  not  Germany,  which  was 
really  acting.  It  is  true  that  the  patrimonial 
grandeur  of  the  house  which  now  monopolized 
the  imperial  succession  reflected  no  inconsiderable 
lustre  upon  the  empire  itself,  and  lent  to  the  title 
of  *'  emperor"  a  dignity  which  of  late  years  it 
had  sadly  wanted.  But  it  was  Austria,  with  her 
hereditary  possessions,  and  with  pretensions  not 
often  identified,  nor- always  combined,  with  those 
of  the  empire,  which  appears  upon  the  field  of 
politics.  It  was  the  Austrian  house,  in  its  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  branches,  which  provoked  the 
antagonism  of  France  ;  and  it  was  the  rivalry  of 
these  families,  dating  from  these  times,  and  devel- 
oped by  nearly  three  centuries  of  war,  which 
formed  the  base  of  the  system  regulating  the  po- 
litical equilibrium  of  Europe,  until  the  suddcu 
apparition  of  Prussia  in  the  full  panoply  of  pov.  er 
diverted  the  apprehensions,  and  changed  the  com- 
binations of  states. 

We  have  now  brought  our  considerations,  re- 
specting the  external  action  of  the  Germanic 
nation,  to  a  period  of  European  history,  when 
such  considerations  acquire  a  vast  increase  of  im- 
portance. Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  a 
singular  coincidence  of  sagacious  and  designing 
monarchs  on  the  thrones  of  Aragon,  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Germany,  had  conspired  with 
I  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  march  of  events 
I  to  bring  the  powers  of  Europe  into  reciprocal  con- 
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nections  hitherto  unknown.  The  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  French  disclosed  the  facility  with  which 
the  designs  of  any  ambitious  state  might  be 
baffled  by  a  league  of  other  states  individually 
inferior ;  and  although  the  treachery  and  bad  faith 
which  characterized  this  opening  of  international 
intercourse  was  signal  enough  to  discredit  the 
practice,  yet  the  advantages  derivable  from  a 
common  understanding  were  so  obvious,  that  here- 
after the  powers  of  Europe  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  single  family,  regulated  by  a  system  of  polit- 
ical adjustment  which  was  upheld  by  common 
consent  for  the  common  good.  Under  such  con- 
ditions as  these,  a  powerful  nation,  united  either 
in  an  effective  confederacy  or  by  a  vigorous  chief, 
might  reasonably  expect  an  influential  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  commonwealth.  But  such  a  voice 
Germany  never  possessed,  partly  from  that  defi- 
ciency of  her  constitution  to  which  we  have  allu- 
ded, partly  because  her  component  provinces  were 
bent  upon  partitioning  among  themselves,  indi- 
vidually, that  influence  which  might  have  been 
irresistibly  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  and 
partly  because  at  this  period  a  new  element  of 
division  was  introduced  into  the  transactions  of  the 
Germanic  body  which  completed  the  work  already 
commenced,  and  finally  left  the  constitution  of  the 
empire  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  unity  discoverable. 

The  source  of  this  discord  was  in  the  preaching 
of  Luther.  It  would  of  course  be  superfluous  for 
us  to  detail  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
cr  to  enumerate  the  states  which  successfully  ac- 
ceded to  the  Protestant  party,  but  the  effect  of 
these  religious  diflferences  was  in  the  highest 
degree  important.  Hitherto,  whatever  had  been 
the  animosity  by  which  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  empire  had  been  characterized,  they  had  at 
least  been  settled  by  the  states  themselves  without 
any  appeal  to  foreign  interference.  But  so  deadly 
were  the  feuds  which  now  arose,  that  the  weaker 
party,  after  combining  in  some  of  those  leagues 
which  were  already  familiar  expedients,  was  com- 
pelled to  look  beyond  the  imperial  frontiers  for  aid 
against  the  perils  which  threatened  them  at  home. 
Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  those  events  which  proceeded  through 
experimental  struggles  and  inconclusive  treaties  to 
a  most  murderous  war  of  thirty  years'  duration, 
and  finally  issued  in  the  great  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia. But  the  influence  of  these  disputes  upon 
the  territorial  and  political  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, though  matter  of  less  common  information, 
was  so  extensive  and  extraordinary,  that  even  a 
sketch  of  its  operations  would  demand  wider  limits 
than  we  can  assign  to  the  whole  subject  in  hand. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  direct- 
ing attention  to  one  or  two  particular  points,  and 
recording  the  general  effects  which  were  thus  pro- 
duced upon  the  character  of  the  empire  in  those 
its  peculiar  relations  which  we  are  attempting  to 
examine. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical  states 
of  the  empire  presented  a  singular  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Germanic  body.     Like  the  sec 


ular  states,  they  were  administered  by  a  machin- 
ery constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  empire  it- 
self, the  chapters  serving  as  the  provincial  assem- 
bly by  the  suflJrages  of  which  the  spiritual  prince 
was  elected.  They  differed  in  no  essential  point 
from  the  other  states  of  the  empire,  and,  being 
headed  by  the  three  electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves" 
and  Cologne,  and  comprising  no  insignificant  di- 
visions of  territory  and  population,  they  contributed 
an  element  equally  influential  and  extraordinary  to 
the  imperial  constitution.  They  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  less  than  so  many  powerful  principalities 
descending  by  election  and  not  by  inheritance  ; 
and  since,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  prelate  was  already 
advanced  in  years  at  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  succession  in  these  states  was  unusually  rapid. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  these  principalities 
were  occasionally  monopolized  as  appanages  by 
great  houses  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  family  of  Bavaria  from  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  constituent  sovereign- 
ties of  the  empire  were  thus  periodically  oflfered  to 
the  competition  of  all  candidates  within  a  certain 
pale,  an  incident  which  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
highly  agreeable  to  the  parties  concerned.  In- 
deed, the  episcopal  functions  of  such  offices  were 
usually  merged  altogether  in  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  a  secular  prince,  and  suffragans  were  left 
in  superintendence  of  the  spiritual  business  of  the 
see,  while  the  newly  elected  sovereign  occupied 
himself  with  the  government  of  his  proper  domin- 
ions or  the  business  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the 
diet. 

Now  upon  these  curious  arrangements  the  Ref- 
ormation operated  with  instantaneous  efl^ect.  As 
conversions  to  the  new  doctrines  were  not  confined 
to  the  secular  princes,  it  became  a  question  of 
singular  importance  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
done  with  these  elective  principalities  when  they 
had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  In  some  cases 
it  was  endeavored  to  transform  them  into  hered- 
itary states,  as  had  been  accomplished  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Teutonic 
Order.  In  others  they  were  seized  and  absorbed 
by  the  most  powerful  neighbor,  or  reserved  as  in- 
demnities against  claims  which  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. We  cannot  lead  our  readers  through  the 
interminable  conflicts  which  these  rivalries  occa- 
sioned, but  will  merely  remark  that  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  of  these  elective  principalities,  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  empire  was  mate- 
rially changed,  while  its  territorial  aspect  was  al- 
together metamorphosed  by  the  aggrandizement 
of  certain  families  from  these  tempting  spoils.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  complete  revolution.  States  which 
had  anciently  been  on  the  same  footing  of  security 
as  other  members  of  the  body,  were  suddenly  con- 
demned to  a  precarious  existence  or  summary 
dissolution  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  "  seculariza- 
tion" of  these  principalities  (a  term  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion)  supplied 
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materials  for  so  large  an  augmentation  of  certain 
hereditary  dominions,  as  totally  to  alter  the  rela- 
tive position  of  states  among  each  other. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  modification  of  the  im- 
perial constitution.  Germany  was  now  divided 
into  two  parties,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
as  completely  as  Charlemagne's  empire  had  been 
divided  into  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  apparent 
settlement  of  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  house  of  Austria  identified  the  emperor 
— now  by  his  patrimonial  possessions  a  powerful 
personage — with  that  party  which  was  considered 
the  most  aggressive  and  formidable  of  the  two. 
In  this  source  originated  a  marked  and  most  cu- 
rious distinction  between  the  "  emperor"  and  the 
"  empire  ;"  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  repre- 
senting as  perpetually  at  variance  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  or,  in  other  words,  those  of  the  Protes- 
tant states,  and  the  interests  of  the  former,  that  is, 
of  a  powerful  Roman  Catholic  sovereign.  In  this 
w-ay  the  empire  came  to  enter  into  the  system  of 
Europe  as  a  kind  of  Sonderbund  or  separate 
league,  distinct  from  the  forces  of  the  emperor, 
and  directly  available  for  any  alliance  that  might 
be  framed  against  him.  France  and  Spain  were 
hardly  more  jealous  of  each  other  than  were  these 
two  kindred  powers,  nor  was  any  combination  of 
European  pohtics  more  conspicuous  in  those  times 
than  that  by  which  France  in  particular  enlisted 
against  her  Austrian  rival  those  very  states  which 
were  the  nominal  subjects  and  supporters  of  the 
crown  they  thus  opposed. 

So  serious  were  the  consequences  of  all  these 
transactions,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  as  it  existed  at  its  dissolution,  may  be 
conceived,  in  some  sort,  to  date  from  the  great 
treaty  which  terminated  these  religious  wars. 
Taking  a  retrospective  view,  we  may  almost  say 
that  Germany  was  originally  a  single  kingdom, 
under  a  powerful  sovereign,  with  a  traditional 
title  ;  that  it  very  early  fell  asunder,  and,  as  it 
were,  crystallized  into  states  which  were  virtually 
independent ;  that  these  states  still  preserved  a 
semblance  of  unity  under  a  supreme  head,  but 
were  not  really  capable  of  combination  as  one  na- 
tional body  ;  and  that,  at  length,  when  serious 
causes  of  dissension  had  arisen,  they  established 
their  international  relations  by  a  treaty  which  was 
virtually  a  pact  regulating  the  conditions  of  a  loose 
and  partial  confederation.  Throughout  this  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  it  is  evident  that  the  predominant 
object  is  simply  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  the 
contracting  parties  were  thenceforth  to  live  to- 
gether. To  consider  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  after  the  occurrences  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  as  even  nominally  provinces  of  one  undi- 
vided kingdom,  under  one  active  sovereign,  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  They  were  treat- 
ed of  course  as  states  who  not  only  might  be,  but 
had  been,  enemies,  and  the  aim  of  the  new  con- 
vention was  to  obviate  such  differences  for  the  fu- 
ture. As  regards  the  external  relations  of  the  body 
so  constituted,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognize 
even  the  loosest  form  of  a  confederacy  in  the  ag- 


gregate of  states.  Indeed,  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  went  directly  to  demolish  such  of  these  con- 
ditions of  effective  union  as  might  have  been  pre- 
viously presumed.  While  the  attributes  of  the 
central  power,  as  personified  by  the  emperor, 
were  explicitly  condemned,  the  states  were  ex- 
pressly confirmed  in  the  right  of  contracting  for- 
eign alliances,  of  making  peace  or  war,  of  deput- 
ing ambassadors  to  foreign  powers,  or  to  each 
other,  and  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignties.  The  superiority  rested 
with  the  Protestant  party  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
gress, and  the  desires  of  this  party  were  twofold. 
The  foreign  powers  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
war  wished  to  preserve  the  antagonism  which  had 
been  established  between  the  minor  states  of  the 
empire  and  its  chief,  and  to  secure  so  valuable  a 
machinery  for  curbing  and  humiliating  the  court 
of  Vienna.  The  protected  and  now  rescued  states, 
were  equally  anxious  to  confirm  themselves  in 
such  a  precious  right  of  appeal,  and  thus  the 
spirit  of  a  treaty  which  was  to  regulate  the  action 
of  a  confederacy,  breathed  nothing  but  mistrust 
and  suspicion,  and  was  virtually  confined  to  pro- 
visions for  protecting  one  member  of  the  union 
against  another,  instead  of  stipulating  their  com- 
mon duties  for  the  benefit  or  advancement  of  the 
whole. 

Up  to  the  last  hour  of  its  existence,  the  Ger- 
manic Empire  never  lost  the  character  which  was 
thus  imparted  to  it  by  what  may  be  described  as 
the  first  definite  exposition  of  its  constitution. 
Before  the  peace  of  Westphalia  there  had  been 
little  beyond  tradition  or  custom  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  or  the  duties  of  the  constituent  states. 
There  was  now  a  written  code  of  ordinances  to 
which  appeal  might  be  made,  but  the  contingencies 
contemplated  by  this  code  were  practically  con- 
fined, as  we  have  said,  to  disputes  arising  within 
the  empire  itself.  All  its  forces  were  to  be  self- 
consumed.  The  pact  was  rather  for  the  preven- 
tion of  mutual  molestation,  than  the  combination, 
for  external  action,  of  the  national  strength.  By 
this  time,  in  fact,  Germany  had  become,  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  the  European  continent, 
nor  can  a  better  idea  be  conveyed  of  its  constitu- 
tion than  by  describing  the  empire  as  a  little 
Christendom  in  itself.  It  was  only  a  single  em- 
pire, as  Europe  might  be  called  a  single  common- 
wealth. The  ties  or  traditions  which  connected 
its  component  states  vi^ere  little  more  definite  or 
binding  than  that  tacit  compact  which  secures 
general  tranquillity.  Public  peace  is  the  object  of 
the  European  system,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Germanic  union.  The  code  which  was  devised 
for  the  regulation  of  the  smaller  body  was  trans- 
ferred for  similar  purposes,  and  under  similar  con- 
ditions, to  the  larger,  and  the  public  law  of  the 
empire  became  the  foundation  of  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  because  it  had  been  devised  for  neces- 
sities precisely  analogous  to  those  for  which  it 
was  borrowed.  In  this  sense  it  accomplished  its 
end.  Up  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire,  its 
weaker  states  were  effectually  protected  in  the  en- 
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joyment  of  their  independence  and  their  rights  i 
against  the  cupidities  or  animosities  of  the  strong. 
Common  interests  suggested  common  action  on 
any  occasion  when  justice  was  outraged  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  state,  just  as  a  similar  viola- 
tion of  international  law  will  combine  against  the 
augressor  the  forces  of  confederate  Europe.  But 
here  ended  the  common  objects  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic Empire.  As  to  any  prompt  or  effective 
development  of  the  whole  national  strength  for 
external  action,  it  was  scarcely  less  impracticable 
than  an  effective  combination  of  the  states  of 
Christendom  for  a  new  crusade,  and  the  "  dread 
summit  of  imperial  power"  was  discoverable  only 
in  the  professions  of  the  courtier  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet. 

Other  circumstances  aided  both  in  producing 
and  extending  the  result  we  have  described.  As 
the  empire,  through  various  political  revolutions, 
came  at  length  to  be  constituted,  it  comprised  sev- 
eral members  whose  connection  with  it  formed  but 
one,  and  that  perhaps  not  an  important,  feature  in 
their  political  characters.  The  diet  was  full  of 
crowned  heads,  owning  independent  and  uncon- 
nected sovereignties,  and  wielding  powers  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  the  petty  capacities  in 
which  they  took  their  seats  in  that  assembly. 
Thus  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  even  if  the  impe- 
rial title  should  leave  the  family,  was  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  the  King  of  Sweden 
sate  as  Lord  of  Pomerania,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  him  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  ;  the  King  of 
Denmark  as  Duke  of  Holstein  ;  the  King  of  Po- 
land as  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  the  King  of  Sardinia 
as  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgh  ;  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  combination  of 
the  actual  forces  of  these  potentates  would  have 
oeen  irresistible  ;  but,  though  mighty  monarchs  in 
Iheir  own  rights,  they  were  but  feeble  princes  as 
representing  the  German  nation.  The  voices 
which  should  have  been  most  influential  in  the 
diet  were  swayed  by  interests  altogether  foreign 
to  those  of  the  empire.  The  imperial  possessions 
of  the  sovereigns  we  have  mentioned  were  perhaps 
the  least  significant  portion  of  their  patrimony, 
and  thus  the  diet  included  members  whos^  private 
resources  surpassed  those  of  the  empire  itself. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Ten  Circles  were  together  rated  at  contingents 
which  produced  an  imperial  army  of  40,000  men, 
while  Brandenburgh  alone,  even  before  its  aggran- 
dizements of  the  next  century,  could  muster  28,000, 
and  Austria  could  take  the  field  with  more  than 
three  times  that  number.  In  this  way  the  empire 
was  pars  minima  ipsa  sui.  Its  forces  were  not 
constituted  by  any  hearty  or  earnest  alliance  of  its 
members,  but  by  a  tardy  and  reluctant  contribution 
of  quotas,  which  bore  no  proportion  to  the  real 
capabilities  of  the  parties  despatching  them.  For 
a  long  time  after  the  individual  states  had  formed 
standing  armies  according  to  their  respective  pow- 
ers, there  existed  no  military  establishments  for 
federal  purposes.     The  "  troops  of  the  empire," 


when  brought  upon  the  field,  presented  a  hetero- 
geneous and  disjointed  assemblage  of  detachments 
variously  armed  and  never  trained  to  act  together. 
Ten  or  twelve  different  states  might  have  clubbed 
their  quotas  to  raise  a  single  regiment,  in  which 
men,  fed  by  different  commissariats,  supplied  with 
different  accoutrements,  and  receiving  different 
rates  of  pay,  were  expected  to  manoeuvre  with 
promptitude  and  effect  under  officers  whom  they 
had  never  seen.  Thus  the  very  country  which 
was  the  market  of  soldiers  for  Europe,  was  repre- 
sented, nationally,  by  the  most  incompetent  and 
ill-organized  force ;  and  even  this  was  so  clumsily 
and  circuitously  exerted,  that  the  accession  of 
"  the  empire"  to  any  military  alliance  was  little 
more  than  a  nominal  gain,  and  instances  are  act- 
ually found  where,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war, 
it  was  disputed  as  a  question  of  fact,  whether 
"the  empire,"  in  its  veritable  confederate  capacity, 
had  or  had  not  been  engaged  at  all. 

The  utter  want  of  any  federal  or  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  empire  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  such  duties  as  should  have  devolved  upon  it,  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  leagues  and  associations 
by  which  the  states,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
periods,  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
to  compensate,  by  local  and  temporary  combina- 
tions, for  the  absence  of  any  national  or  permanent 
unity.  There  were  leagues  for  political  purposes, 
such  as  the  Electoral  and  Princely  Unions,  or  the 
league  against  the  elevation  of  Hanover  to  the 
ninth  electorate.  There  were  others,  for  purposes 
either  of  defence  or  domestic  security,  such  as  the 
Hanseatic  or  Swabian  leagues  ;  either  of  which 
confederacies  might  possibly  have  resulted,  like 
the  Helvetic  league,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent  power. 
Nor  were  the  objects  of  these  associations  confined 
to  such  purposes  as  might  seem  compatible  with  a 
federal  authority  held  in  reserve  for  functions  more 
purely  national.  The  protection  of  the  imperial 
territories  against  foreign  invasion  was  among  the 
duties  left  to  their  charge.  Thus  the  Rhenish 
alliance  was  formed  to  preserve  the  empire  from 
being  involved  in  that  war  of  the  northern  powers 
which  was  terminated  by  the  famous  peace  of 
Oliva ;  and  when  the  designs  of  Louis  XIY., 
some  few  years  later,  at  length  loosened  the  con- 
nection between  the  empire  and  France  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was 
only  by  a  most  circuitous  process  of  the  same 
description  that  the  states  were  at  last  combined 
against  a  power  which  had  become  clearly  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Nearly  eight  years  passed  in  pre- 
paratory leagues  and  associations  before  all  the  cir- 
cles of  the  empire  concurred  in  declaring  the  war 
of  1689  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  the  independence  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  both  of  the  emperor  and  each  other, 
was  still  more  plainly  shown.  Two  circles  first 
formed  an  association  between  themselves,  to 
which  three  others  partially  acceded.  By  a  fresh 
arrangement,  one  of  these  was  excluded,  but  the 
four  others  formed   a  league  with   the  circle  of 
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Austria,  and  subsequently  joined  that  grand  alli- 
ance against  France  which  the  emperor  had  mean- 
time formed  with  certain  other  states  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  maritime  powers.  Other  circles  came 
gradually  into  the  alliance,  and  at  length  war  was 
formally  declared  in  the  name  of  "  the  empire," 
after  preliminaries  more  troublesome  and  tortuous 
than  have  usually  preceded  a  European  coalition. 
The  unity  of  action  procurable  on  conditions 
like  these  was  little  more  than  the  unity  of  action 
which  might  be  anticipated  among  the  powers  of 
Christendom,  if  civilization  should  again  be  threat- 
ened by  any  irruption  of  Huns  or  Tartars.  For 
external  purposes  Germanic  nationality  was  vir- 
tually extinct,  and  even  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  empire,  though  accepted  maxims  of  public  law 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  states,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  very  distinctly  the  opera- 
tions of  a  supreme  authority  in  any  provisions  for 
their  mutual  intercourse.  The  legislative  interfer- 
ence of  the  imperial  courts  in  the  concerns  of  the 
several  states  was  extremely  rare,  and  all  those 
provincial  peculiarities,  which  are  now  so  much 
complained  of  as  incompatible  with  any  idea  of 
true  nationality,  subsisted  in  full  force,  while  there 
was  yet,  nominally,  an  undivided  empire.  Some 
decrees  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  respecting 
the  uniformity  of  coinage,  form  quite  a  conspicuous 
object  in  imperial  transactions.  The  great  point 
for  which  the  supreme  authority  still  remained 
effective  was  the  protection  of  the  immediate  states 
of  the  empire  against  their  overweening  neighbors, 
or  even  of  the  subjects  of  any  particular  state 
against  their  ov^'n  sovereign.  In  such  cases  it 
was  always  presumed  that  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
emperor,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which 
it  was  resorted  to  with  effect.  But  for  all  the 
purposes  which  are  now  proclaimed  preeminent, 
the  old  Germanic  Empire  was  far  more  incompe- 
tently constituted  than  the  present  Germanic  Con- 
federation. "  Germany"  was  absolutely  lost. 
Even  the  imperial  dignity  was  almost  swamped  in 
the  other  titles  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  made  the  discov- 
ery at  Vienna  that  the  sovereign  reigning  in  that 
capital  was  even  the  nominal  chief  of  any  territory 
besides  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  machinery 
for  conducting  the  concerns  of  the  empire  was  al- 
together lost  in  the  far  more  extensive  and  impor- 
tant machinery  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  it  is  observed  by  a  German  writer  of 
the  last  century,  that  a  stranger  might  reside  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Vienna  without  finding  out 
that  there  existed  any  such  institutions  as  an  Impe- 
rial Chancery  or  an  Aulic  Council.  The  imperial 
dignity,  in  fact,  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  Austria 
as  a  venerable  and  exalted  title,  but  without  con- 
ferring any  more  substantial  power,  or  entailing 
much  more  serious  duties,  than  a  seat  in  the  diet 
had  conveyed  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  When 
this  titular  dignity,  at  the  death  of  Charles  VI., 
was  transferred  for  that  brief  and  stormy  interval 
to  Munich,  it  was  found  scarcely  practicable  to 
separate  the  archives  of  the  empire  at  Vienna  from 


the  purely  Austrian  documents  with  which  they 
had  been  long  confused  ;  and  though  this  curious  in- 
terruption somewhat  disturbed  the  doctrine  of  divine 
imperial  right  which  had  insensibly  been  formed, 
and  might  have  led  to  constitutional  improvements 
if  the  new  dynasty  had  been  perpetuated,  yet  the 
old  state  of  things  was  speedily  revived  under 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  and  the  empire  continued,  till 
the  days  of  its  dissolution,  in  the  beaten  path 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  trace. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  the  Germanic  empire,  considered  in  that  point 
of  view  which  we  have  selected  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant— in  its  relations,  namely,  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  either  as  a  nation  or  a  confed- 
eracy— had  for  a  long  period  ceased  substantially 
to  exist.  It  still,  however,  survived  to  discharge 
the  not  unimportant  functions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  of  guaranteeing  and  preserving  an  equality 
of  rights  among  a  multitude  of  states,  of  various 
constitutions,  dispositions,  and  extent  ;  which,  if 
they  could  be  combined  for  no  other  purpose,  were 
at  least  associated  for  the  enforcement  of  law. 
But  the  dissolution  of  even  this  shadowy  phantom 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars  was  close  at  hand, 
and  it  was  at  length  effected  under  a  coincidence  of 
circumstances  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves, 
but  deriving  unusual  interest  from  the  events  of 
the  present  day,  which  openly  threaten  a  territo- 
rial reorganization  of  the  continent,  as  sweeping  as 
that  which,  was  projected  by  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, and  carried  out  mainly  by  means  of  the  very 
operation  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  first  French  revolution  communicated  origi- 
nally no  such  shock  to  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  as 
has  been  transmitted  by  the  eruptions  of  the  third. 
But  as  the  repeated  collisions  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria resulted  successively  in  the  increased  abasement 
of  the  latter  power,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  be- 
came materially  involved  in  each  of  the  concessions 
which  she  was  forced  to  make.  Her  first  passage 
of  arms  brought  the  treaty  of  Campo  Foriuio  ; 
her  second  that  of  Luneville  ;  her  third  that  of 
Presburg.  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  con- 
firmed definitely  to  France  the  possession  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  stipulated  by 
earlier  conventions.  Such  transfer  of  territory  of 
course  dispossessed  of  their  principalities  and  es- 
tates a  large  number  of  owners,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  that  these  parties 
should,  one  and  all,  receive  indemnities  for  their 
losses  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  empire.  Nor 
were  the  liabilities  of  the  imperial  territory  con- 
fined to  the  satisfaction  of  claims  which  had  thus 
arisen,  but  even  the  dispossessed  princes  of  Tus- 
cany and  Modena  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland 
were  referred  for  compensation  to  the  same  source. 
The  treaty,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  legally  accepted 
by  the  empire,  as  Napoleon  had  compelled  Francis 
II.  to  sign  it  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  em- 
pire at  larffe,  without  that  warrant  which  could 
alone  authorize  such  an  act.  In  consideration, 
however,  of  the  emergency  in  which  the  emperor 
had  found  himself  placed,  the  diet  did  afterwards 
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ralify  the  deed  ;  and  thus  the  empire  became 
bound  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  some  seven  and 
twenty  princes  whose  domains  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  The  real 
mischiefs  of  this  arrangement  lay  deeper  than  at 
first  appeared.  It  was  less  by  the  loss  of  territory 
than  by  the  introduction  of  discord,  that  Germany 
so  seriously  suffered.  Confiscation  of  course  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  supply  a 
fund  for  the  required  indemnities,  and  thus  a  pre- 
cedent was  established  for  injustice  and  rapine 
which  was  very  speedily  improved. 

Both  precedent  and  convenience  suggested  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  as  offering  the  most  ob- 
vious and  abundant  resources  in  the  existing  diffi- 
culties. But  other  besides  these  instinctive  motives 
were  ako  instrumental  in  promoting  the  decision. 
As  the  ecclesiastical  princes  were  mostly  dependent 
immediately  on  the  emperor,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  the  immediate  supporters  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  any  diminution  of  their  number  or  power 
was  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  imperial  in- 
fluence, against  which  the  efforts  of  France  were 
directed,  while  the  spoils  thus  produced  would 
supply  ready  and  available  means  for  attracting  the 
secular  princes  to  the  side  of  that  power  which 
might  be  expected  to  preside  over  their  distribution. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  case  of  the  im- 
perial free  cities.  As  might  very  naturally,  how- 
ever, be  conceived,  extraordinary  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  apportioning  the  various  amounts  of 
compensation  to  the  different  claimants,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  peace  was  consumed  in  these  fatal  negoti- 
ations. By  adroit  management  the  first  consul 
soon  came  to  be  considered,  what  in  reality  he 
was,  the  chief  arbiter  in  the  proceedings ;  and  by 
the  capacity  for  organization  which  he  displayed, 
as  well  as  by  the  dispensation  of  advantages  which 
he  assumed,  acquired  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
that  influence  and  power  which  presently  opened 
for  him  a  road  to  the  imperial  throne.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  a  decision  was 
pronounced  upon  the  indemnity  question,  by  which 
some  thirty  princes  and  potentates  were  compen- 
sated for  their  losses  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  and  of  forty-five  out  of 
tiie  sixty-one  free  towns.  Into  the  particulars  of 
the  territorial  arrangements  there  is  no  need  to 
enter  ;  but  sonve  of  the  titular  promotions  are  re- 
markable as  having  conducted  to  dignities  enjoyed 
in  the  present  day.  The  electorates  were  made 
<en  in  number;  and  as  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate 
were  now  united,  and  Cologne  and  Treves  had 
been  suppressed,  this  augmentation  placed  four 
electorships  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon.  Hesse 
Cassel,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  grand  duke- 
dom of  Tuscany,  under  the  German  title  of  Wurtz- 
bourg,  were  the  states  selected  for  the  coveted 
honors.  The  first  of  these  retains  to  the  present 
time  the  titular  distinction  thus  obtained  ;  but  the 
second  and  third  were  advanced  to  still  higher  rank 
at  the  next  stage  of  the  performance  which  it  will 
be  our-  duty  to  mention.     li  is  needless  to  offer 
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any  remark  upon  arrangements  which  were  so 
soon  superseded,  though  it  must  be  obvious  that 
such  a  constitution  of  the  electoral  college  would 
soon  have  stripped  the  house  of  Austria  of  its  su- 
premacy, if  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  empire  had 
continued  to  exist.  But  such  revolutions  even  as 
those  we  have  mentioned  were  virtually  destructive 
of  its  whole  constitution,  though,  in  the  whirl  and 
tumult  of  the  times,  they  rolled  almost  unheededly 
away.  The  deadly  evil,  however,  was  in  the 
spirit  which  had  been  thus  introduced.  The 
princes  of  Germany  were  taught  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  feet  of  a  foreign  conqueror  from 
whom  all  favors  seemed  to  flow.  They  were 
familiarized  with  the  practices  of  confiscation  and 
rapine,  and  all  the  traditional  ordinances  of  the  em- 
pire were  supplanted  by  the  suggestions  of  servil- 
ity and  cupidity.  The  old  public  law  of  Gernrany 
— that  is  to  say,  of  Europe — was  virtually  abro- 
gated, and  states  were  left  without  any  protection 
against  the  designs  of  their  neighbors,  except  such 
as  they  could  find  in  their  own  strength,  or  in  the 
capricious  patronage  of  a  stranger.  The  effects 
of  this  spirit  convey  a  signal  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  destinies  of  Germany  must  al- 
ways, at  any  great  political  crisis,  exert  upon  tho 
fate  of  Europe. 

Scarcely  were  these  new  arrangements  effected, 
when  a  war,  which  originated  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  jealousies  they  had  caused,  was  terminated  on 
the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg 
supplied  Napoleon  with  another  opportunity  of 
tampering  with  the  Germanic  body.  By  the  stip- 
ulations of  this  treaty  two  states  of  the  greatest 
importance  after  Austria  and  Prussia  were  overtly 
detached  from  the  empire.  Despite  the  abrupt 
severance  of  international  connections  induced  by 
the  revolution.  Napoleon  had  sagaciously  contrived 
to  revive  that  traditional  alliance  which  Bavaria, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  had  ever  ten^ 
dered  to  France  against  Austria,  and  this  state  had 
seconded  his  designs  as  readily  as  it  might  have 
seconded  those  of  a  legitimate  Bourbon.  Wirtem- 
berg had  early  followed  in  so  promising  a  track, 
and  now,  in  return  for  services  rendered  the  war, 
both  electors  were  exalted  to  the  royal  dignity,  and 
enriched  with  vast  accessions  of  territory  detached 
from  the  possessions  of  Austria.  Evea  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Tyrol  was  taken,  for  the  time,  to 
aggrandize  the  crown  of  Bavaria,  which  was  thus 
rendered  a  power  equal  in  importance  to  Prussia 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick.  But  the  most 
significant  provision  of  the  compact  was  contained 
in  a  clause  which  stipulated  not  only  for  the  full 
recognition  of  these  new  titles  by  the  Emperor 
Francis,  but  also  for  the  entire  and  sovereign  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  new  kings,  any  rights  of  the 
imperial  supremacy  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. This  was,  of  course,  a  dismemberment  and 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  act  which  is  historically  repre- 
sented as  closing  the  scene  was  really  needed  to 
complete  the  catastrophe. 

Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  producing  within  the 
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Germanic  empire  a  state  of  affairs  suitable  to  the 
consummation  of  his  projects.  His  friends  and 
allies  were  seen  exalted  to  extraordinary  rank  at 
the  expense  of  his  enemies,  and  states  of  every 
class  had  learnt  to  look  to  his  favor  as  the  surest 
source  of  advancement.  He  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  perpetual  discord  by  the  question  of  the  indem- 
nities, at  the  same  time  that  he  had  annihilated  the 
controlling  power  supplied  by  the, old  constitution 
of  the  empire.  The  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
now  a  scene  of  chaotic  confusion.  The  newly- 
made  sovereigns  were  fleshing  their  royal  powers 
upon  every  minor  state  within  their  reach.  The 
small  principalities  were  all  abruptly  mediatized, 
and  the  larger  were  fighting  for  the  spoil.  The 
presence  of  the  French  troops  was  actually  felt  as 
a  protection,  and  the  intervention  of  some  supreme 
authority  was  loudly  called  for  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity and  order.  At  this  crisis  Napoleon  stepped 
in,  and  by  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic Empire  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  visionary 
fabric,  which  in  the  realms  of  his  imaginative  am- 
bition had  been  planned  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur 
unknown  to  recent  ages. 

The  imperial  crown  which  he  had  just  obtained 
was  below  his  own  conceptions  of  magnificence. 
Not  content  with  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
ItaJy,  and  the  prospective  dominion  of  Spain,  his 
ideas  soared  beyond  that  union  of  Romanesque 
nations  which  family  compacts  had  almost  realized, 
and  demanded  for  the  house  of  Bonaparte  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  credit  of  superseding  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  He  had  devised  a  system  of 
empire  from  the  moment  that  he  assumed  the  im- 
perial title,  and  the  old  and  now  expiring  Germanic 
body  had  given  him  the  outlines  of  the  model. 
The  thrones  of  Holland,  Italy,  Naples,  and  here- 
after of  Spain,  all  supplied  from  scions  of  the 
house  of  Bonaparte,  were  to  furnish  the  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  new  empire,  who  were  to  form 
the  imperial  council,  and  to  elect  a  new  em- 
peror if  ever  the  reigning  male  line  should  be- 
come extinct.  Dependent  upon  these,  and  to  be 
formed  from  them  as  fiefs,  followed  a  host  of  prin- 
cipalities and  duchies,*  which  were  to  be  bestowed 
upon  his  most  successful  servants,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  constitution  of  the  empire.  But  even 
this  project,  which  is  thus  far  considered  by  French 
writers  as  reasonable  and  practicable,  fell  short  of 
his  ambition,  and  he  resolved  on  crossing  the  Rhine, 
and  including  within  his  realms  all  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  under  a  revived  Empire  of  the  West. 

*  How  this  grand  idea  was  partially  carried  out,  few 
readers  will  require  to  be  told.  It  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  scheme  that  the  tules  with  which  every  European 
6ar  is  now  familiarized,  was  created.  From  Eugene's 
kingdom  of  Italy  Napoleon  reserved  twelve  dirchies,  Dal- 
malia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Cadore,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Tre- 
viso,  Feltre,  Bassano,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Rovigo.  From 
Joseph's  realm  of  Naples  he  retained  six,  Benevento, 
Ponte  Corvo,  Gaeta,  Otranfo,  Tarento,  and  Reggio.  In 
Massa,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  he  reserved  others.  In  re- 
turn for  the  present  of  Hanover,  Prussia  surrendered 
Neufchatel,  Anspach,  and  Bayreuth,  the  first  of  which 
made  a  principality  for  Berthier  :  and  the  two  last  being 
exchanged  with  Bavaria  for  Berg,  supplied  a  grand  duchy 
for  Murat  to  settle  upba. 


It  was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  this 
scheme  that  no  rival  empire  should  survive,  in 
even  nominal  dignity,  to  interfere  with  the  new 
creation  ;  and  to  the  removal  therefore  of  this  ob- 
stacle, and  to  the  destruction,  at  the  same  time,  of 
what  was  really  the  keystone  of  the  old  European 
system.  Napoleon  betook  himself.  Circumstances 
favored  him  with  unusual  opportunities.  Austria 
was  completely  prostrate ;  Prussia  had  confessed 
her  weakness  or  her  venality  by  a  disreputable 
treaty ;  and  England  had  lost  Mr.  Pitt.  As  far 
as  Germany  went.  Napoleon's  game  was  played 
into  his  hands.  Neither  M.  Thiers  nor  M.  Har- 
denberg,  the  two  antagonist  chroniclers  of  these 
transactions,  deny  that  the  intervention  of  Napo- 
leon was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  though  the  former  omits  to  re- 
mark that  these  circumstances  had  been  created  by 
him  for  the  purpose.  Yielding,  as  it  were,  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  states,  Napoleon  consented  to  be- 
come protector  of  a  new  German  confederation, 
which  was  to  embrace  all  those  territories  and 
powers  enjoying  what  were  termed  "  incontestable 
relations  with  France."  The  result  was  a  con- 
vention signed  by  fifteen  states  of  the  old  German 
empire,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  importing  an  alliance  or  union 
among  themselves  and  with  France.  All  connec- 
tion with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  empire 
was  deliberately  renounced,  and  the  contracting 
parties  severed  themselves  completely  from  the 
Germanic  body,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protectorship  of  France  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  In  recompense  for 
this  accession,  the  seceding  states  were  guaranteed 
in  all  their  new  dignities  and  possessions ;  and  two 
of  them,  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  dukes,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present  day. 
This  new  confederation  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
old  Germanic  empire.  Half  its  fairest  provinces 
were  detached  by  a  single  stroke,  and  so  many  in- 
deed of  its  states  had  been  already  absorbed  that, 
excepting  the  hereditary  territories  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  there  now  remained  only  a  few  petty  prin- 
cipalities in  the  north,  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  group  themselves  round  Prussia  as  the  cen- 
tre of  another  confederation.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  true  import  of  this  transaction.  Fran- 
cis II.  at  once  discharged  all  the  remaining  states 
from  such  allegiance  as  they  might  yet  conceive  to 
be  due  to  him,  and  relinquished  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Germany  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria, 
which  he  had  before  assumed.  Thus,  after  a  tra- 
ditional existence  of  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  expired  ;  and  though  its  constitu- 
tion, as  we  have  shown,  was  not  effective  for  the 
advancement  of  any  national  grandeur ;  yet  the 
misdeeds  and  convulsions  which  ensued  upon  its 
fall  were  suflicient  to  prove  that  with  it  was  lost  a 
powerful  guarantee  for  the  order  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
there  were  precedents  in  Germanic  history  for  even 
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such  secessions  as  this,  without  any  such  conse- 
quence as  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  We 
have  alluded  before  to  the  singular  and  universal 
practice  of  forming  independent  confederations 
within  the  Germanic  body,  nor  was  there  wanting 
authority  for  the  inclusion  of  France  in  such  a 
league  for  the  express  object  of  thwarting  Austria. 
The  league  of  the  Rhine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  been  just  such  an  association  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  historical  fact,  that  the  French  contingent, 
stipulated  as  available  for  this  league,  was  actually 
furnished  for  a  war  of  the  empire,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing  a  victory  over  the  Turks. 
But  no  such  leagues  renounced,  either  in  terms  or 
in  spirit,  their  old  connection  with  the  empire, 
whatever  antagonism  they  might  confess  towards 
its  chief.  Slill  it  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  thought 
probable  by  one  conversant  with  the  history  of 
these  states,  that  even  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  would  have  wrought  such  irreparable  ruin, 
if  the  whole  fabric  had  not  been  already  shattered 
to  its  base  by  the  events  of  the  previous  years. 
The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  principal  functions 
of  this  singular  constitution  is  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  arguments,  however  insincere,  which 
were  employed  at  its  dissolution.  The  emperor 
and  the  diet  were  declared  incompetent  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  states.  No  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
alleged  among  the  members  of  the  union,  nor  was 
it  asserted  that  German  nationality  would  be  more 
efficaciously  developed  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments. The  duty  described  as  incumbent  on  the 
federal  authority  was  the  preservation  of  internal 
order,  and  the  defence  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong  ;  and  it  was  in  default  of  such  duties  hav- 
ing been  well  discharged  that  the  seceding  states 
declared  themselves  justified  in  seeking  more  effi- 
cient protection  under  a  more  powerful  chief. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  the  an- 
cient Germanic  empire  to  a  period  when  every 
pretence  of  unity  was  at  length  discarded  ;  for  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  consider  this  secession 
as  constituting  of  itself  any  form  of  nationality 
whatever,  or  as  leaving  any  such  in  the  body 
which  remained  behind.  It  does  not  fall  within 
our  proper  limits  to  enlarge  upon  the  spirit  which 
was  at  length  created  by  the  wars  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  which  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  Ger- 
many from  foreign  oppression,  although  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  this  popular  ferment  that  the  ideas 
of  nationality  originated,  which  are  now,  after 
thirty  years'  conception,  embodied  in  so  palpable 
a  form.  That  in  the  great  settlement  of  Europe, 
which  terminated  these  convulsions,  it  was  thought 
conformable  with  sound  and  natural  policy  to  re- 
store to  Germany  that  character  of  unity  attached 
to  it  by  tradition  or  semblance  for  so  many  ages, 
is  matter  within  the  memory  of  many  of  our  read- 
ers ;  nor  should  we  have  hesitated  to  allude  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation  as  a  well-known  organi- 
zation of  certain  continental  states,  but  for  the 
recent  remark  of  a  most  accomplished  representa- 
tive of  one  of  these  states,  now  resident  among 
us,  that,  *'  Up  to  the  last  two  months  the  exist- 


ence of  an  effective  federal  Germany  was  scarce 
known  to  the  British  public."  It  is  certainly  not 
surprising,  that  during  a  period  of  profound  Eu- 
ropean tranquillity,  no  conspicuous  prominence 
should  have  been  given  to  the  offensive  capabilities 
of  a  confederacy  organized  especially,  like  all  the 
alliances  of  that  period,  for  the  contingencies  of 
war.  The  federative  constitution  at  present,  or 
very  recently,  existing  was  framed  with  reference 
to  the  external  action  of  the  combined  states  almost 
as  exclusively  as  that  of  the  old  empire  had  sub- 
sided to  the  mere  regulation  of  their  internal  inter- 
course. It  is  true  that  schemes  of  constitutional 
freedom  entered  largely  into  the  projects  of  those 
surviving  states  which  met  in  1815  to  determine 
upon  a  new  confederacy,  but  the  main  design  had 
been  dictated  by  considerations  of  European  policy. 
The  chief  object  of  the  act  was  to  create  as  strong 
a  power  as  could  be  conveniently  consolidated 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  formal  disso- 
lution of  Napoleon's  confederation  had  followed 
on  the  first  turn  of  fortune  in  favor  of  the  allies ; 
and  in  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  which 
decided,  by  the  fiats  oi  so  many  successive  lines, 
upon  the  political  destinies  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  it  was  also  ruled  that  "  the 
states  of  Germany  shall  be  independent,  and  shall 
be  united  by  a  federative  tie."  In  pursuance  of 
this  sentence,  the  act  constituting  the  present  con- 
federation was  drawn  up  and  ratified,  though  not 
without  the  experience  of  such  obstacles  as  may 
well  serve  for  warnings  to  the  projectors  of  the 
present  far  more  innovating  scheme.  The  gath- 
ering of  the  states  was  like  the  meeting  of  our 
House  of  Peers  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Thirty-eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sover- 
eign states  were  all  that  appeared  to  the  sum- 
mons ;  the  rest  had  been  absorbed  either  by  their 
foes  or  their  friends.  So  far  was  the  new  confed- 
eracy framed  upon  the  traditional  model  of  the 
empire,  that  the  ancient  imperial  territories  were 
alone  c<  mprised,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  kin^/  of  Prussia  still  entered  the  league  only 
as  respected  those  portions  of  their  dominions 
which  had  been  included  in  the  empire  of  the  Caj- 
sars.  For  special  political  purposes,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  also  attached,  it  being 
thought  desirable  to  strengthen  this  important  bar- 
rier fortress  by  identifying  it  with  the  territories 
protected  under  the  federal  guarantee  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  its  new  mas- 
ter, became  a  member  of  the  confederation  in  re- 
spect of  this  duchy.  The  king  of  Denmark  also 
acceded,  in  respect  of  Holstein,  but  declined  to 
compromise  his  tenure  of  Schleswig  so  far  as  to 
enter  by  this  title  also,  although  solicited  so  to  do. 
In  the  arrangements  which  ensued,  the  liberal 
views  of  the  greater  powers  were  sadly  thwarted 
by  the  martinet  monarchs  of  Wirtemberg  and  Ba- 
varia, who  by  their  resistance  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  independent  absolutism  of  the  confed- 
erate sovereigns  at  the  expense  both  of  the  federal 
power  and  of  popular  freedom.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  which  we 
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have  been  speaking,  the  confederation  formed  no 
bad  representation  of  ancient  Germany,  and  cer- 
tainly provided  for  a  far  more  effective  combination 
and  exertion  of  its  forces  than  was  practicable. 
The  supreme  visible  head  had  disappeared,  but 
this  was  a  loss  quite  inappreciable,  if  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  emperor  were  only  to  have  remained 
as  they  had  been  before.  A  permanent  diet  was 
established  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
confederacy  ;  and  though  each  state  was  secured 
in  the  most  sovereign  internal  independence,  yet 
its  freedom  of  external  action  was  circumscribed 
further  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  It  was  stipulated  that  when 
war  had  been  declared  by  the  confederation,  no 
state  should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  any  sepa- 
rate negotiations  ;  and  in  reserving  their  prescrip- 
tive rights  of  forming  private  alliances,  the  states 
concurred  in  accepting  the  limitation,  that  such 
alliances  should  in  no  case  be  directed  against 
either  the  confederation,  or  any  individual  member 
of  it.  The  military  arrangements  were  propor- 
tionately improved.  The  contingents  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  amount  to  95,000  and  80,000  men 
respectively ;  and  the  whole  federal  army  should 
muster  upwards  of  300,000  men,  with  800  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  force  of  the  confederation,  like 
that  of  most  nations  lately,  has  certainly  been  dor- 
mant ;  but  the  events  now  passing  under  our  eyes 
would  appear  to  demonstrate  its  undoubted  vitality. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  under  what  form  of  state 
union  the  federal  strength  could  have  been  exerted 
more  promptly,  at  shorter  notice,  or  upon  smaller 
provocation,  than  in  the  invasion  of  Schleswig. 
If  the  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns  who  constitute 
the  diet  were  conformable  to  the  temper  and  opin- 
ions of  the  German  people,  and  if  they  were  hon- 
estly to  avail  themselves  of  the  federal  machinery 
already  existing,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
present  constitution  of  Germany  would  satisfy  any 
reasonable  desires  for  nationality,  as  most  certainly 
may  it  be  concluded  that  it  is  more  pra  tically 
available  for  such  purposes  than  any  which,  with- 
in man's  memory,  ever  existed  before. 

Yet  this  is  the  constitution  which  is  decried  by 
studious  and  thoughtful  Germans  as  inconsistent 
with  the  suggestions  of  historical  tradition,  and 
with  the  due  grandeur  and  influence  of  a  mighty 
nation.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  peculiar  opportunities  lately 
offered  for  political  experiments  to  commence,  at 
least  theoretically,  the  work  of  reorganization. 
Besides  certain  self-elected  committees,  spontane- 
ously assembled  and  dissolved,  which  have  left 
little  more  on  record  than  a  creditable  rejection  of 
the  republican  and  communist  doctrines  which  a 
turbulent  minority  were  ready  to  force  upon  their 
acceptance,  there  have  been  popular  deputations 
sent  up  as  assessors  to  that  diet,  which  as  yet 
legitimately  represented  the  confederation ;  and 
there  has  been  a  still  more  select  conclave  intrust- 
ed with  the  special  duty  of  drawing  up  a  new 
constitation  for  the  projected  "  Empire,"  to  be 
discussed  and  approved  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 


bly, or  Great  German  Parliament,  which  is  open- 
ing its  sessions  as  we  write  these  lines.  The 
draft  of  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  this  "  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen,"  is  now  before  us,  and  a 
very  sufficient  conception  of  imperial  unity  it  cer- 
tainly discovers. 

By  this  scheme,  the  countries  at  present  com- 
posing the  Germanic  confederation,  including  even, 
as  we  collect,  their  non-Germanic  territories, 
which  were  no  part  of  the  old  empire,  together 
with  Schleswig,  which  has  been  near  a  thousand 
years  datached,  and  the  provinces  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Prussia,  which  were  never  yet  comprised, 
are  all  to  be  fused  into  one  grand,  free,  fraternal 
empire  of  Germany,  the  sovereignties  at  present 
existing  within  these  territories  being  limited  and 
subordinated  up  to  the  point  which  the  perfection 
of  imperial  unity  may  be  found  to  require.  This 
empire  is  to  be  hereditary,  and  its  capital  is  to  be 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny is  to  be  maintained  in  his  dignity  by  a  civil  list 
voted  by  the  German  parliament ;  he  is  to  have 
the  executive  in  all  affairs  of  the  empire,  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  all  officers  of  the  state,  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  staff  of  the  national 
guard.  In  the  imperial  power,  as  constituted  by 
this  emperor  and  the  parliament,  will  be  vested 
all  the  international  representation  of  Germany 
with  respect  to  foreign  states,  the  disposal  of  the 
army,  the  right  of  conducting  negotiations  and 
concluding  treaties,  and  of  declaring  peace  or  war. 
The  parliament  is  to  consist  of  two  houses — the 
upper,  constituted  by  the  thirty-three  reigning 
sovereigns,  (or  their  duputies,)  by  a  deputy  from 
each  of  the  four  free  towns,  and  by  a  complement 
of  as  many  imperial  councillors,  with  certain  quali- 
fications, as  shall  raise  the  whole  chamber  to  the 
number  of  200  members ;  the  lower,  by  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  fixed  pro- 
portions, but  by  methods  to  be  determined  by  the 
respective  states.  Into  the  details  of  this  organ- 
ization, we  need  not  digress,  but  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  observe,  that  provision  is  also 
made  for  the  establishment  of  supreme  and  impe- 
rial courts  of  judicature,  with  ample  powers,  vast 
fields  of  operation,  and  most  effective  machinery. 
Such  is  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  new  Ger- 
manic Empire,  and  the  reader  will  acknowledge, 
we  think,  that  a  mightier  or  more  imposing  revo- 
lution was  never  projected. 

The  historical  deductions  which  we  have  offered 
will  supply  the  best  means  for  appreciating  the 
character  of  this  astounding  and  yet  hardly  un- 
reasonable project.  It  must  be  evident  that  the 
erection  of  such  a  fabric  is  no  reconstruction  of 
any  veritable  edifice,  however  it  may  be  based  on 
the  legendary  foundations  of  tradition.  There  is 
no  record,  within  the  last  six  centuries,  of  any 
such  Germany  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  summon 
into  life.  No  such  unity  or  nationality  as  is  at 
present  contemplated,  can  be  detected  by  the  most 
anxious  scrutineer  of  Germanic  history.  Barba- 
rossa  scarcely  possessed  nominally,  certainly  never 
enjoyed  actually,  such  prerogatives  or  powers  as 
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await  the  future  emperor  of  Germany,  or  even 
such  a  dominion.  If  the  scheme  should  be  thor- 
oughly realized,  this  monarch  will  be  sovereign 
of  a  consolidated  realm  more  formidable  than  the 
kingdoms  of  Charlemagne.  His  authority  will  be 
limited,  it  is  true,  by  the  decisions  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  the  control  to  be  thus  secured  will  be 
scarcely  appreciable  compared  with  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  chief  of  the  old  empire  by  the 
three  colleges  of  the  diet,  and  the  three  hundred 
sovereignties  of  his  realm.  The  machinery  of  the 
projected  constitution  will  be  effective,  which, 
under  the  ancient  system,  was  never  the  case. 
The  empire  succeeded  in  crippling  the  action  of 
the  emperor,  without  substituting  any  efficient  ex- 
ecutive for  that  which  was  thus  destroyed.  But 
the  parliament  now  devised,  if  it  should  ever  be 
really  brought  together,  will  be  a  working  parlia- 
ment, and  the  powers  lodged  personally  in  the 
emperor  by  the  new  constitution  will  enable  a 
popular  and  intelligent  sovereign  to  carry  with 
him,  on  any  popular  object,  such  an  array  of  na- 
tional force  as  has  not  been  witnessed  for  centu- 
ries. The  full  and  thorough  realization  of  the 
scheme  involves  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation 
and  absorption  of  thirty-seven  of  the  sovereignties 
of  Europe,  including  two  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  world,  in  a  new  and  colossal  state,  under 
an  ancient  title,  but  with  such  a  character  as  in 
reality  it  never  bore  before.  It  implies  a  pacific 
and  bloodless  conquest  of  as  many  kingdoms  as 
fell  before  the  sword  of  Caled,  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  dominion  as  mighty  as  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs.  All  the  hereditary  estates  of  Austria, 
all  the  hoarded  acquisitions  of  Prussia,  all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  territorial  capital,  all  the  fragments 
of  impoverished  patrimonies,  comprised  within  an 
empire  which  has  been  thrice  within  these  fifty 
years  revolutionized  to  its  very  foundations,  will 
now  be  swept  off  and  fused  anew  in  a  politi- 
cal creation  of  the  most  imposing  grandeur. 
There  will  be  no  longer  any  Prussia  or  Austria, 
or  Bavaria,  or  Baden,  or  Hanover,  or  Wirtemberg. 
These  titles  will  disappear  from  European  nego- 
tiations, to  be  preserved  only  in  the  lucubrations 
of  provincial  antiquaries.  Germany  alone — an 
empire  one  and  indivisible — will  entertain  any  re- 
lations with  Europe. 

We  readily  admit  our  belief  that  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  popular  lot,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  internal  condition  of  Germany,  have  been  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  consideratiotj  with  the  pro- 
moters of  this  movement  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
deserving  remark  that  both  in  the  discussions  of 
1815  and  throughout  the  subsequent  period,  this 
national  regeneration  has  always  been  connected 
with  provincial  reforms.  It  has  been  conceived 
that  imperial  unity  would  be  as  effective  against 
domestic  misgovernment  as  for  external  glory. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, the  supreme  imperial  power  is  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  constituent  state  all  those  privileges  of 
popular  government  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
vainly  promised — representative  assemblies,  respon- 


sible ministries,  rights  of  self-taxation,  freedom  of 
the  press,  trial  by  jury,  &c.  ;  and  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent, also,  upon  the  same  authority,  to  assimi- 
late and  control,  from  a  single  centre  of  power,  all 
the  institutions  of  the  nation,  such  as  the  customs, 
the  coinage,  the  posts,  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  modes  of  traffic  between  the  Baltic 
and  Adriatic,  the  Niemen  and  the  Moselle.  But, 
without  charging  upon  these  advocates  of  German 
nationality  any  definite  purposes  of  aggression  or 
conquest,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubtful  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  arguments  employed, 
that  it  is  the  position  of  Germany  amongst  Euro- 
pean powers — the  external  influence  of  the  nation 
upon  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  has  lain  most 
closely  to  the  hearts  of  the  agitators.  They  con- 
ceived that  Germany,  as  a  nation,  did  not  take 
due  place  in  the  national  scale,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  isolated  provincial  interests  a  German  was 
deprived  of  that  national  dignity  vthich  an  English- 
man or  Frenchman  enjoyed.  Their  imaginations 
and  their  writings  depict  Germany  as  having  fallen 
from  that  position  of  "  a  dispensing  and  dominant 
power,"  which  her  greatness  and  local  situation 
would  naturally  insure  her,  and  as  having  lost  both 
place  and  caste  by  permitting  other  countries  to 
surpass  her  in  the  development  of  national  unity. 
This  rank  they  are  now  eager  to  recover ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  advance  which  would  be 
made  towards  it  by  the  realization  of  such  projects 
as  we  have  been  now  describing.  The  "  empire" 
would  be  no  longer  a  nominal  union  of  states  under 
an  incompetent  visible  head,  or  a  clumsy  and  in- 
effective congress  of  jealous  deputies,  but  a  single 
united  nation,  the  whole  and  entire  resources  of 
which  would  be  readily  available  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  powerful  executive.  There  will  be  an 
end  of  quotas  and  contributions  doled  out  after  a 
critical  adjustment  between  the  interests  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  interests  of  the  particular 
states.  Whatever  force  is  possessed  by  Austria, 
or  Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  or  Hanover,  will  become 
the  force  of  Germany  alone.  All  those  national 
armies  which,  even  taken  separately,  represent 
some  of  the  most  powerful  hosts  of  Europe,  will 
enter  but  as  constituent  divisions  into  the  great 
imperial  army,  the  officers  of  which  will  all  be 
appointed  by  a  single  man.  Such  a  force  as 
could  hitherto  only  be  collected  for  extraordinary 
efforts,  under  most  favoring  circumstances  and  for 
a  brief  season,  by  some  unstable  and  ill-assorted 
coalition,  will  now  be  kept  permanently  on  foot  in 
one  compact  body,  and  under  one  supreme  head, 
for  the  honor  and  advancement  of  Germany. 

That  the  political  system  of  Europe  must  be 
radically  affected  by  such  a  revolution  as  this, 
absorbing,  as  it  would  do,  two  of  the  powers  at 
present  most  influential  upon  its  operations,  and 
creating,  as  it  will,  a  gigantic  nationality  hitherto 
unknown,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  doubt.  But, 
were  it  not  for  the  invidious  and  repulsive  charac- 
ter of  its  rudimentary  essays,  directed  against  a 
comparatively  defenceless  state,  for  questionable 
purposes,  and  under  circumstances  suggestive  of 
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most  equivocal  motives,  we  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  viewed  with  suspicion  or  ill  favor  by  a 
philosophical  politician,  whatever  misgivings  he 
might  have  respecting  the  ultimate  practicability  of 
the  design.  Considering  the  mighty  empire  which 
looms  with  its  undiscoverable  destinies  in  the 
east,  and  the  turbulent  passions  which  are  seething 
and  foaming  in  the  west,  the  substitution,  between 
the  two,  of  an  unconquerable  nation  for  a  discor- 
dant and  discontented  confederacy,  may  be  con- 
ceived as  no  bad  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  And  however  the  now  popular  spirit  of 
*'  nationality"  may  be  caricatured  or  abused,  yet 
it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathize  with  its  demands 
in  so  manifest  a  case  as  that  depicted  by  the  pa- 
triots of  Germany.  If  the  unity  of  a  Germanic 
empire  be  but  legendary,  yet  the  unity  of  blood, 
manners,  and  language  is  palpable  and  existing  ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  forty  millions  of 
people  should  be  partitioned,  in  order  that  thirty 
princes  may  be  preserved  in  independence.  If 
there  never  was  a  true  German  Empire,  per- 
haps there  always  should  have  been  one.  Grant 
that  the  invasion  of  Schleswig  is  really  an  expe- 
dition for  territorial  conquest — a  manifestation  of 
that  spirit  by  which  nations  struggle  towards  a 
sea-board,  just  as  plants  struggle  towards  the  light 
— of  that  spirit  which  impelled  Russia  so  steadily 
and  surely  to  Courland  and  Finnland,  yet  we  do 
think  it  still  probable,  from  the  known  spirit  and 
character  of  the  German  people,  that  no  ideas  of 
general  aggression  are  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement,  and  that  the  true  popular  yearning  is 
simply  for  such  a  constitution  as  shall  accord  with 
the  instincts  of  race,  and  enable  the  voice  of  Ger- 
many to  be  heard  in  its  full  tones,  instead  of  being 
split  into  the  squealing  trebles  of  thirty  provinces. 
The  German  movement  is  no  mimicry  of  the  fran- 
tic gesticulations  of  Paris.  It  originated  in  a  far 
more  serious,  if  not  less  enthusiastic,  spirit;  and 
if  it  should  be  successfully  developed,  the  result 
bids  fair  to  raise  the  most  effective  barrier  con- 
ceivable against  the  outbreaks  of  French  extrava- 
gance. 

However  enthusiastically  the  advocates  of  Ger- 
man nationality  may  have  perused  the  history  of 
the  ancient  empire,  and  portrayed,  by  aid  of  their 
imaginations,  an  effective  unity  which  never  exist- 
ed, yet  they  have  been  too  sagacious  to  perpetuate 
one  of  its  institutions  which  has  seldom  been  found 
otherwise  than  detrimental,  and  which  has  usually 
been  set  aside  in  practice,  however  religiously  re- 
tained in  theory.  The  crown  of  the  Germanic 
Empire  is  no  longer  to  be  elective.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  that  hereditary  succession  is  thus  pro- 
claimed, it  is  not  obscurely  hinted  that  expediency 
requires  the  transfer  of  the  supremacy  from  that 
family  in  which  it  was  an  heirloom  for  centuries, 
to  some  house  more  competent  to  preside  over  re- 
generate Germany.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 
beyond  the  duties  of  a  political  writer,  even  in 
their  most  liberal  acceptation,  to  criticize  the  incli- 
nation of  a  foreign  people,  or  the  qualifications  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  at  such  a  period  of  their  rela- 


tions as  this  ;  but  as  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  has  been  openly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  embryo  dignity,  and  as  his  conduct  and 
chances  have  been  unreservedly  discussed,  we  shall 
assume  a  share  of  the  common  license  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  rumored  scheme.  In  the  first  place, 
not  to  mention  that  the  imperial  throne  is  actually 
vacant,  or,  rather,  has  yet  to  be  constructed,  and, 
therefore,  that  no  parties  can  very  well  plead  any 
deposition  or  damage — we  conceive  that  no  person 
conversant  with  German  history  would  attempt  to 
deny,  that  a  change  of  succession  at  any  crisis  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire  is  most  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
The  very  purpose  of  the  elective  privilege,  in  its 
most  obvious  acceptation  and  exercise,  was  to 
secure  the  most  effective  chief  for  the  service  of 
the  empire,  and  the  elections  were  repeatedly  de- 
cided by  these  avowed  considerations.  The  claims 
of  Austria  itself  originate  in  an  application  of  these 
identical  principles,  for  Rodolf  of  Hapsburg  could 
never  have  mounted  the  imperial  throne  but  in 
virtue  of  considerations  which  would  now  open  it 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Even  the  requisitions 
which  were  sent  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  made  to  wear  an 
air  of  plausibility  and  patriotism  by  reference  to 
these  undoubted  institutions;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  any  warrior-monarch  of 
Napoleon's  character  would  actually  have  been 
chosen  emperor  of  medieval  Germany.  But  if 
the  true  institutions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  are 
to  be  revived  with  any  traces  of  fidelity,  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  gainsay  the  pretensions  of 
Prussia  to  her  turn  in  the  succession.  Consider- 
ing, indeed,  her  enormous  accessions  of  power, 
her  effective  rivalry  of  Austria,  her  representation 
of  nearly  all  the  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
of  Germany,  and  her  position  as  chief  of  the  Protr- 
estant  states,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that, 
if  the  fabric  had  not  fallen  to  pieces,  the  imperial 
crown  would  some  day  have  found  its  way  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh — the  only  great  family  of 
the  empire,  indeed,  in  which,  at  some  period  or 
other,  it  has  not  rested  for  a  time.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  profess  any  extraordinary  sympathy  for 
the  ambition  of  a  nation  which  has  been  forced  up 
to  a  precocious  altitude  by  such  a  process  as  that 
employed  by  Prussia.  Neither  do  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  scrutinize  the  candor  or  the  consis- 
tency of  the  policy  really  entertained  by  the  king. 
But  this  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  P'rederick  William  IV.  should  step  forward 
in  sober  earnestness,  at  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
reason,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power, 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  German  people  at  a  mo- 
mentous crisis  of  their  destinies,  and  if  the  German 
people  should  elect  him  as  the  fittest  founder  of  a 
new  imperial  house  to  restore  the  tranquillity  and 
establish  the  renown  of  the  empire,  such  proceed- 
ings, both  of  people  and  prince,  would  be  most 
precisely  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  Germanic 
constitution,  and  would  be  well  warranted  (if 
the  will  of  a  free  people  need  such  warrant)  by 
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abundant  precedents  from  old  German  history. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  see  how  the  revival  of  the  Ger- 
manic Empire,  if  such  is  the  design  really  enter- 
tained, could  be  more  signally  characterized,  or 
presented  with  more  historical  fideUty,  than  by 
the  election  of  an  emperor  from  some  new  house 
to  iretrieve  the  credit  of  the  state. 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all  remains 
behind — the  practicability  of  this  gigantic  scheme  1 
We  have  hitherto  argued  the  case  without  any 
consideration  of  this  very  material  point,  both  be- 
cause such  a  plan  enabled  us  to  speak  with  greater 
connectedness  and  perspicuity,  and  because  the  in- 
telligence which  daily  reaches  us  shows  that  the 
scheme  will  at  least  not  fall  to  the  ground  without 
a  most  resolute  experiment.  But  looking  at  facts, 
how  is  Germany  to  become  now  what  she  never 
succeeded  in  becoming  yet  1  If  the  impediments 
to  national  unity  which  formerly  existed  now  exist 
no  longer,  or  if  some  previously  unknown  power 
"has  been  developed  which  can  enable  them  to  be 
surmounted,  then  of  course  the  enterprise  may  be 
looked  upon  as  possible.  But  are  either  of  these 
conditions  really  fulfilled?  It  appears  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  practicability  of 
German  unity,  that  no  destruction  of  any  such 
unity  can  be  traced  to  convulsions  or  violence,  but 
that  the  divisions  of  the  nation,  almost  as  they  ex- 
ist at  present,  were  formed  gradually  and  insensi- 
bly as  if  by  the  natural  operation  of  political 
causes.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  people  of  the 
several  states  were  detained  in  isolation  against 
their  natural  bias,  by  the  craft  or  despotism  of 
their  respective  sovereigns.  On  the  contrary,  the 
work  of  separation  in  Germany  seems  to  h  've  pro- 
ceeded as  naturally  as  the  work  of  consolidation 
in  other  countries ;  nor  did  any  success  atti  «id  the 
efforts  of  Charles  V.  directed  towards  some  'ich  a 
consummation  as  that  now  projected.  The  uni  n  of 
Germany  cannot  in  our  view  of  the  circumstai  es, 
be  represented  as  the  revival  of  any  scarcely  x- 
tinct  traditions,  or  as  implying  the  recovery  of  a  v 
position  unhappily  lost  and  regretted.  The  pet 
pie  are  to  be  led  not  to  something  old,  but  to 
something  new.  If  the  empire  to  be  established 
were  nothing  but  the  empire  of  1805,  the  revolu- 
tion would  be  as  natural  as  any  revolution  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde;  but  if  our  deductions  are 
correct,  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
such  an  assumption  as  this.  In  1805  the  states 
were  sovereign,  and  the  emperor  a  nullity  ;  but  by 
the  proposed  constitution  the  states  will  become 
counties,  and  the  emperor  will  wield  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  the  American  president.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  model  period  of  his- 
tory by  which  Germany  is  to  be  now  regenerated. 
In  one  dissertation,  reference  is  specially  made 
to  the  union  of  Colmar,  as  indicating  a  time  when 
Germany,  "  under  the  dominion  of  a  powerful 
king,"  was  the  dispensing  power  of  Europe.  But 
this  Scandinavian  union  was  solemnized  in  1397, 
and  if  a  year  were  to  be  selected  for  exhibiting 
the  imperial  constitution  in  its  full  nullity  for  the 
purposes  in  question,  it  might  well  be  this.     One 


half  of  Germany  was  then  arrayed  against  the 
other  half  without  even  the  pretence  of  any  inter- 
vention by  a  supreme  power.  The  "powerful 
kmg"  Wenceslaus  was  absent  in  his  hereditary 
patrimony  of  Bohemia,  a  residence  which  he  re- 
fused to  leave  even  for  the  most  urgent  business 
of  the  empire,  alleging,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  that  an  emperor  had  no  duties  to  perform 
after  accepting  the  crown.  As  to  any  personal  or 
official  capacity  for  making  the  Germanic  name 
respected  in  Europe,  he  was  utterly  without  a 
shadow  of  either,  and  within  a  few  months  was 
dragged  disgracefully  from  a  public  stew  and  de- 
posed. What  an  emperor  was  fifty  years  after- 
wards we  have  already  seen  in  the  example  of 
Frederick  IV. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  in  proportion 
as  national  traditions  have  become  obscure,  pro- 
vincial traditions  have  become  palpable  and  vivid. 
Even  if  a  Prussian  can  be  taught  that  he  is  a 
German,  he  will  surely  not  readily  forget  that  he 
is  a  Prussian  too.  The  states,  if  not  as  old  as 
the  empire  in  their  several  sovereignties,  are  old 
enough  to  have  each  a  history  of  its  own  ;  and 
they  are  now  confirmed  in  titular  dignities  and  in- 
dependence universally  recognized.  The  old  sub- 
ordinate titles,  perpetuating  a  traditional  subjection, 
have  disappeared.  It  was  thought  an  anomalous 
and  incomprehensible  circumstance  in  former  times 
that  the  Elector  of  Bohemia  should  be  a  king  ; 
but  now  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and 
Wirtemberg  are  equally  supreme,  and  other 
princely  houses  of  the  empire  are  proportionately 
advanced.  Each  step  in  this  direction  was  a  step 
leading  straight  away  from  unity.  What  too  is 
to  be  done  with  that  imperium  in  imperio,  the 
Austrian  Empire  1  Is  there  any  example  on  record 
of  such  a  territorial  and  dynastic  fusion  as  this 
whole  project  must  involve,  excepting  as  the  result 
of  a  conquest  1  Admitting,  moreover,  that  some- 
thing in  such  times  as  the  present  is  likely  to  be 
deducted  from  the  weight  hitherto  allowed  to  the 
individual  inclinations  of  royalty,  and  that  no  Ba- 
varia or  Wirtemberg  will  be  now  permitted,  as  in 
1815,  to  plead  the  prepossessions  of  a  court  against 
I  ne  voice  of  the  people,  yet  is  not  the  "  nationality" 
01  Germany  clearly  divisible  still  by  popular  class- 
ifi.  Uions?  How  are  such  countries  as  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  have  played  each  no  inglorious 
or  II  considerable  part  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  strrender  that  individuality  which  they  must 
surel}*  feel  as  strongly  as  England  or  France  1 
Are  the  states  of  Germany,  in  the  present  century, 
capable  of  any  more  ready  amalgamation  or  fusion 
than  the  i.ations  of  Christendom?  or  is  a  Germanic 
Empire  a  much  less  Utopian  design  than  that  at- 
tractive vision  of  a  permanent  European  congress? 
They  have,  t  is  true,  a  common  language,  a  com- 
mon descent,  and  similar  institutions ;  but  they 
have  diflferent  .raditions,  different  recollections,  dif- 
ferent names,  different  colors,  and  hereditary  en- 
mities. Has  the  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain 
been  more  historically  conspicuous  than  that  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  ?     The  reception^  given  by 
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southern  Germany  to  the  first  proposition  of  Prus- 
sian supremacy,  implied  as  much  jealousy  and 
suspicion  as  would  be  excited  by  the  coronation  of 
a  new  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Again  ;  a  spirit  unknown,  at  least  in  any  such 
strength,  in  past  ages,  is  now  in  full  operation — 
that  of  commercial  ambition.  It  is  even  asserted 
by  some  austere  censors,  that  this  whole  move- 
ment has  been  based  upon  commercial  specula- 
tions ;  and  that  the  clamor  for  unity  may  be 
translated  into  a  compulsory  demand  for  the  acces- 
sion of  certain  outstanding  parties  to  the  terms  of 
the  Zollverein.  Without,  however,  accepting 
such  allegations  as  these,  we  can  already  discover 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  imperial  and  central 
power  to  a  superintendence  over  all  the  customs 
are  exciting  great  opposition  in  the  maritime  states ; 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  Ger- 
many, not  unfavorable  to  the  imperial  scheme,  has 
declared  for  his  own  country,  Hanover,  that  he 
does  not  see  how  this  particular  interference  can 
well  be  carried  out.  Neither  will  it  be  said,  we 
think,  that  the  peculiar  element  of  ancient  discord, 
religious  dissent,  is  less  palpably  present  in  Ger- 
many at  this  moment  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  How  is  the  intense  Cathol- 
icism of  Munich  or  Vienna  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  something  far  below  Protestantism  which  is 
supplied  by  the  didactic  schools  of  the  north  1  We 
must  not  linger  upon  this  point,  but  we  leave  those 
best  conversant  with  German  neology  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  state  church  or  creed,  or  what 
the  duties  of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  in  an 
empire  which  will  include  the  cities  of  Vienna, 
Prague,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  recollect  that  such  consid- 
erations as  these  may  have  hitherto  been  without 
their  due  weight,  not  only  from  being,  as  yet,  in- 
distinctly contemplated,  but  also  from  the  para- 
mount importance  which  was  attached  to  the  proj- 
ect of  unity  as  being  the  only  measure  which 
would  infallibly  secure  the  long  promised  boon  of 
free  local  institutions.  But  now  that  the  success- 
ful course  of  private  revolution  has  placed  not  only 
the  desired  constitutions,  but  something  considera- 
bly beyond,  within  rcalch  of  the  respective  popula- 
tions, it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  the 
independent  states  will  be  so  eager  to  forego  their 
individuality.  Omitting  the  refractory  dispositions 
of  certain  second-rate  powers,  and  taking  the  case 
only  of  the  two  largest,  Austria  and  Prussia,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  terms  of  union  can  be 
devised  which  should  be  acceptable  to  both. 
Austria  has  already  made  a  very  natural  declara- 
tion, that  she  will  hold  herself  bound  by  no  such 
decision  of  the  German  parliament  as  shall  inter- 
fere with  her  sovereign  rights  in  her  own  peculiar 
empire  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  accession  of 
Prussia  depends  entirely  upon  a  condition  to  which 
Bavaria  and  the  southern  states  are  resolutely  op- 
posed— her  own  promotion  to  the  supremacy. 
And  yet,  if  these  two  states,  or  if  Austria  alone, 
should  stand  aloof,  the  new  empire  will  be  little 
more  than   another  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 


with  less  purpose  or  prospect.  That  the  central- 
ization of  the  imperial  resources  in  a  single  chief, 
and  the  hereditary  descent  of  this  dignity,  are  con- 
ditions indispensable  even  to  the  plausibility  of  the 
scheme,  we  readily  allow,  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  how  enormously  such  conditions 
augment  even  the  complications  and  difficulties 
which  were  found  scarcely  surmountable  in  1815. 

Another  question  of  incalculable  importance  is 
involved  in  the  disposition  or  distribution  of  the 
non-Germanic  countries  appertaining  to  certain 
states  of  the  present  confederation.  While  we 
write,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Ger- 
man parliament,  peimed  by  Dahlmann,  the  profes- 
sor of  history,  who  has  been  so  instrumental  a 
personage  in  the  whole  movement,  which  appears 
to  conclude  that  all  non-German  people  inhabiting 
German  federal  territory,  will  form  part  and  part-el 
of  the  new  imperial  population  ;  and  it  especially 
and  solemnly  guarantees  them  all  due  facilities  fur 
developing  their  own  "  nationality."  Nay,  some 
advocates  of  the  projected  empire  have  gone  even 
further,  and  have  thrown  out  a  lure  to  Denmark, 
and  even  to  Scandinavia  entire,  by  way  of  extend- 
ing the  imperial  territory  to  the  pole,  and  making 
a  German  lake  of  the  Baltic.  Hitherto,  however, 
this  fusion  of  nationalities  appears  to  be  altogether 
impracticable  and  premature,  whatever  success 
may  attend  the  experiment  as  applied  to  Teutonic 
states.  The  Sclavonic  countries  have  perempto- 
rily repelle<l  the  overtures  made  to  them  ;  and  in 
Posen,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  two  divisions 
of  the  population  have  come  to  blows  with  no  other 
apparent  instigation  than  the  antipathies  of  race. 
Bohemia  has  refused  to  take  act  or  part  in  the 
German  parliament;  and  on  the  31st  of  Maya 
grand  festival  of  fraternity  was  to  be  held  by  all 
Sclavonians,  with  no  obscure  reference  1o  the  old 
proposition  of  consolidating  a  great  Sclavonic  em- 
pire, which,  under  the  lead  of  Austria,  detached 
from  her  German  provinces,  or  even,  perhaps, 
under  that  of  Russia,  might  soon  eclipse,  and  pos- 
sibly overwhelm,  its  Teutonic  prototype.  As  to 
Scandinavia,  the  propagandists  of  this  imperial 
fraternity  have  met  with  no  welcome  there  what- 
ever. A  great  meeting  of  antiquarians  and  his- 
torians— the  arbiters,  in  these  days,  of  national 
destinies — was  held  at  Christiania  last  month, 
when  it  was  decided  that  every  German  north  of 
the  Eyder  was  an  intruder  and  a  foe — that  the 
nationality  of  Norway,  as  well  as  of  Sweden, 
was  grossly  insulted  by  the  overtures  made  to 
Schleswig — and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  all 
Scandinavia  to  share  the  dangers  and  sacrifices  of 
the  struggle.  Since  that  time,  deeds  have  shown 
how  seriously  these  words  were  spoken,  and  the 
Germans  are  either  recrossing  the  Eyder,  or  are 
at  war  with  a  coalition  of  the  north. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  place 
our  readers  in  poosessior)  of  some  materials  for 
comprehending  the  extraordinary  cause  now  at  is- 
sue on  the  Continent,  in  which  agitvr  pars  tertia 
mvndi.  Of  our  prophecies  we  must  be  sparing, 
not  only  because  our  limits  are  already  reached, 
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but  because  we  cannot  prejudge  the  acts  of  a  par- 
liament which  is  but  just  assenribled.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  supreme  deliberative  body  appears  liable 
to  the  same  interruptions  of  popular  violence  which 
have  been  directed  against  the  states-assemblies, 
and  Frankfort  is  scarcely  more  secure  or  tranquil 
than  Paris  or  Berlin.  But  as  regards  the  charac- 
ter and  bearing  of  the  vast  project  itself,  consid- 
ered, as  its  originators  would  have  it  considered, 
by  the  light  of  history,  we  cannot  think  their  case 
is  proved.  We  know  of  no  such  Germanic  Empire 
as  that  which  they  would  now  create.  We  can 
discover  no  such  German  unity  as  that  to  which 
they  are  now  aspiring.  They  take  nothing  from 
history  but  names.  However  grand,  or  reason- 
able, or  laudable  the  project  may  be,  the  constitu- 
tion which  it  would  form  is  as  clearly  new  and 
untried  as  that  which  is  presently  to  rise  under 
the  constructive  hands  of  a  French  committee. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  disadvantages  of  novelty 
which  must  be  thus  entailed,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  course  of  events  has  rendered  the 
Germanic  states  even  less  susceptible  of  any  such 
effectual  fusion  than  they  might  possibly  have 
been  at  some  period  of  the  ancient  Empire. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
REMARKABLE     CASE    OF     SUSPENSION    OF    THE 
MENTAL    FACULTIES. 

Painful  as  the  idea  may  appear,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  disease  is  one  of  the  avenues  by  which 
we  are  to  approach  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  functions  of  the  human  mind.  A  curious  light 
is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  cases  of  suspension 
of  the  mental  faculties  through  the  influence  of 
shocks  sustained  by  the  nervous  system.  Mr. 
Dunn,  surgeon,  London,  reported  one  such  case  of 
extraordinary  interest  a  few  years  ago:  it  appeared 
originally  in  the  "  Lancet,"  but  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  reprint  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet. 

The  patient  was  a  healthy  young  woman,  and  a 
dress-maker.  While  living  with  her  grandfather, 
July  14,  1843,  she  accidentally  fell  into  a  river 
which  traverses  the  park  of  Lullington  in  Kent. 
Rescued  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  immersion, 
she  was  with  difficulty  restored  to  life  ;  for  several 
days  she  continued  sensible,  but  indisposed  ;  mean- 
while she  was  removed  to  her  home  in  London. 
On  the  eleventh  daj'  she  was  seized  with  a  fit, 
which  kept  her  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor  for 
four  hours,  on  the  cessation  of  which  it  was  found 
that  she  was  deprived  of  the  powers  of  speech  and 
hearuig,  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  and  that 
her  mental  faculties  were  quite  benumbed  or  par- 
alyzed, giving  no  indication  that  she  recognized 
any  of  her  friends  about  her.  The  only  remaining 
media  of  communication  v^ith  the  external  world 
were  the  senses  of  touch  and  vision.  Her  sensi- 
bility to  objects  coming  in  contact  with  her  was 
excessive,  insomuch  that  the  slightest  touch  would 
startle  her.  When  left  quite  still,  she  appeared  to 
be  lost  to  everything  that  was  passing  around  her. 
She  did  not  even  know  her  own  mother,  who  at- 
tended upon  her  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and 
kindness.  Mr.  Dunn  goes  on  to  stale — "  Her 
memory  and  the  power  of  associating  ideas  were 
quite  gone.  Wherever  she  was  placed,  there  she 
lemained  throughout  the  day.    She  was  very  weak, 


but  her  bodily  health  was  not  much  deranged  ;  the 
tongue  was  clean  ;  the  skin  moist ;  and  the  pulse 
quiet  and  regular;  but  the  bowels  sluggish.  Her 
appetite  was  good  ;  but  having  neither  taste  nor 
sniell,  she  ate  alike  indifferently  whatever  she  was 
fed  with,  and  took  nauseous  medicines  as  readily 
aj  delicious  viands.  She  required  to  be  fed. 
When  I  first  saw  her,  she  had  no  notion  of  taking 
the  food  that  was  placed  before  her;  but  a  few 
days  afterwards,  if  a  spoon  was  put  into  her  hands, 
and  filled  by  her  mother,  and  conveyed  for  a  few 
times  to  her  mouth,  she  would  afterwards  go  on  by 
herself  until  the  whole  was  eaten." 

After  some  medical  particulars,  and  an  account 
of  certain  fits  to  which  she  was  liable,  Mr.  Dunn 
adds — "  One  of  her  first  acts,  on  recovering  from 
the  fit,  had  been  to  busy  herself  in  picking  the  bed- 
clothes, and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
to  be  dressed,  she  continued  the  habit,  by  inces- 
santly picking  some  portion  of  her  dress:  she 
seemed  to  want  an  occupation  for  her  fingers,  and 
accordingly  a  part  of  an  old  straw  bonnet  was  given 
to  her,  which  she  pulled  to  pieces  of  great  minute- 
ness ;  she  was  afterwards  bountifully  supplied  with 
roses  ;  she  picked  off  the  leaves,  and  then  tore 
them  into  the  smallest  particles  imaginable.  A  few 
days  subsequently,  she  began  forming  upon  the  ta- 
ble, out  of  these  minute  particles,  rude  figures  of 
roses,  and  other  common  garden  flowers  :  she  had 
never  received  any  instructions  in  drawing. 

"  Roses  not  being  so  plentiful  in  London,  waste 
paper  and  a  pair  of  scissors  were  put  in  her  hands, 
and  for  some  days  she  found  an  occupation  in  cut- 
ting the  paper  into  shreds  ;  after  a  time,  these  cut- 
tings assumed  rude  figures  and  shapes,  and  more 
particularly  the  shapes  made  use  of  in  patchwork. 
At  length  she  was  supplied  with  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  patchwork ;  and  after  some  initiatory  in- 
struction, she  took  to  her  needle,  and  in  good  ear- 
nest to  this  employment.  She  now  labored  in- 
cessantly at  patchwork  from  morning  till  night,  and 
on  Sundays  and  week-days,  for  she  knew  no  dif- 
ference of  days  ;  nor  could  she  be  made  to  compre- 
hend the  difference.  She  had  no  remembrance 
from  day  to  day  of  what  she  had  been  doing  on  the 
previous  day,  and  so  every  morning  commenced  de 
novo.  Whatever  she  began,  that  she  continued  to 
work  at  while  daylight  lasted,  manifesting  no  un- 
easiness for  anything  to  eat  or  to  drink,  taking  not 
the  slightest  heed  of  anything  that  was  going  on 
around  her,  but  intent  only  on  her  patchwork.  Oc- 
casionally, indeed,  and  not  unfrequently  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she  would 
have  what  her  mother  called  her  'fits.'  Whilst 
intent  upon  her  work,  and  without  any  external  ex- 
citing cause,  her  head  would  fall  backwards,  her 
eyelids  close,  her  arms  and  legs  become  rigid,  and 
her  hands  clenched.  After  a  short  time,  varying 
in  extent  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or 
more,  the  muscles  would  become  relaxed,  the  eyes 
open,  and  she  would  resume  her  work,  apparently 
unconscious  that  anything  had  happened.  About 
this  time  she  began  to  show  indications  of  feeling 
interested  in  the  figures  of  the  flowers  and  buds, 
&c.,  upon  the  silk,  and  other  materials  which  are 
made  use  of  in  patchwork.  The  perception  of 
colors,  and  the  exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty, 
were  the  first  evidences  she  exhibited  of  psychi- 
cal advancement  in  her  present  state.  Although 
she  had  received  a  good  plain  education,  and  had 
been  very  fond  of  books,  now  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  nor  even  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    All  her  former  knowl- 
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edge  and  past  experience  appeared  to  be  obliter- 
ated, or  at  least  for  the  time  lo  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
with  one  exception — a  feeling  of  dread  or  fright  in 
connection  with  water  ;  and  she  now  began,  de  novo, 
like  a  child,  to  acquire  ideas,  and  to  register  experi- 
ence. Admitting  that  the  senses  are  the  only  in- 
lets of  all  the  materials  of  knowledge,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  when  in  this  abnormal  condition, 
with  only  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  in  com- 
munion with  the  external  world,  that  her  progress 
could  be  otherwise  than  slow  in  the  extreme. 
However,  she  evinced  an  interest  in  looking  at 
pictures  and  prints — more  especially  of  flowers, 
trees,  and  animals — bui  when  shown  a  landscape 
in  which  there  was  a  river,  or  the  view  of  a 
troubled  sea,  she  became  instantly  excited,  and 
violently  agitated,  and  one  of  her  fits  of  spasmodic 
rigidity  and  insensibility  immediately  followed.  If 
the  picture  were  removed  before  the  paroxysm  had 
subsided,  she  manifested  no  recollection  of  what 
had  taken  place ;  but  so  great  was  the  feeling  of 
dread,  or  of  fright,  associated  with  water,  that  the 
sight  of  it  in  motion,  its  mere  running  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  made  her  shudder  and  tremble, 
and  in  the  act  of  washing  her  hands  they  were 
merely  placed  in  the  water." 

In  January,  1844,  six  months  after  the  accident, 
she  regained  the  sense  of  smell,  and  her  mind 
began  gradually  to  awake  from  its  lethargy.  Be- 
ing taken  back  from  London  to  her  grandfather's 
in  the  country,  she  showed  no  recognition  of  the 
place,  but  bounded  with  delight  at  seeing  the  spring 
flowers,  and  even  began  to  express  her  feelings  in 
articulate  language.  A  young  man  to  whom  she 
had  been  formerly  attached  was  now  brought  to 
pay  her  daily  visits  ;  they  pleased  her,  and  she  was 
uneasy  when  any  accident  prevented  them.  Thus 
matters  v/ent  on  till  July,  when  her  lover  paying 
some  attentions  to  another  woman,  she  man- 
ifested the  passion  of  jealousy,  and  at  length,  on 
witnessing  a  particular  scene  between  the  young 
man  and  his  new  mistress,  fell  down  in  a  fit, 
which  her  friends  feared  would  prove  fatal  to  her. 
On  the  contrary,  she  awoke  from  it  restored  to 
"  the  possession  of  her  natural  faculties  and  for- 
mer knowledge,  but  without  the  slightest  remem- 
brance of  anything  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval  from  the  invasion  of  the  first  fit  up  to  the 
present  time."  She  of  course  knew  nothing  of 
the  apostasy  of  her  lover ;  and  her  mother  judged 
it  well  to  remove  her  back  to  London,  without  any 
further  disturbance  to  her  mind  from  that  cause. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  attained  to  her 
usual  health  in  all  respects.  She  had  only  lost  a 
year  of  the  memory  of  existence. 


JOHN    BULL  S 

Business-minded,  calculating,  practical  John 
Bull,  with  so  many  wise  wrinkles  in  his  ample 
brow,  enjoyed  many  puffs  of  contempt  at  those 
beautiful  castles  in  the  air — castles,  rose,  and  gold, 
and  sapphire-tinted,  like  the  evanescent  fabrics  of 
one  of  these  fine  July  skies— the  airy  castles  called 
Ateliers  Nationaux ;  bright,  blissful  buildings  of 
the  last  Utopia — Louis  Blanc  the  hopeful  architect. 
For  weeks  did  John  Bull  grunt,  and  growl,  and 
pooh-pooh  at  the  glittering  mist ;  and  sometimes, 
in  the  depths  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  did  he  sternly, 
sadly  foretell  the  total  dispersion  of  the  cloudy 
loveliness — rent,  swallowed  up  by  the  hurricane 
and  thunder.  And  when  the  storm  betran  ;  and  | 
when  Louis  Blanc  heard  and  saw  the  destruction  j 


of  his  misty  castles  in  the  thunder  and  smother  of 
the  barricades:  when,  aghast  and  spectral,  the 
sometime  magician  Blanc  made  his  fitful  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  ruin,  John  Bull  was  cool,  un- 
moved, stoical.  He  disdained  to  be  surprised. 
And  why?  Because  John  is  a  political  economist ; 
he  knew  full  well  that  the  Ateliers  Nationaux — 
wanting  a  truly  economic  foundation — would,  soon- 
er or  later,  come  down  like  houses  of  cards  ;  though, 
haply,  he  did  not  expect  with  such  a  crash,  and  at 
such  a  cost  of  human  life  and  human  suflfering. 

Nevertheless,  having  for  a  brief  time  pondered 
on  the  homicide  at  the  barricades,  John  Bull  found 
comfi)rt — a  selfish  satisfaction,  but  withal  a  cosey 
one — in  the  deep  conviction  that  there  were  no 
Ateliers  Nationaux  in  very  merry  England.  He 
allowed  no  idlers ;  he  did  not  suffer  money  to  be 
taken  from  the  industrious  to  cram  it  in  the  pockets 
of  the  do-nothings.  No,  no  !  Ateliers  Nationaux — 
and  such  gimcrack  castles  of  indolence — were  to 
be  expected  in  monkey  France  ;  but  in  solid,  prac- 
tical, equitable  Britain — he  would  as  soon  tolerate 
the  Inquisition. 

It  was  with  this  sort  of  self  complacency  in  the 
superior  wisdom  of  his  own  beloved  island,  that 
John  laid  down  the  French  paper — (he  had  trans- 
lated the  passage  to  his  w-ife) — that  announced  the 
suppression  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear ;  I  always  said  so  :  no  sub- 
stance in  the  notion — all  moonshine,  and  could  n't 
last.  Pay  a  mob  of  people  for  doing  nothing — pay 
'em  out  of  the  taxes,  too  ;  why,  it  isn't  in  reason 
it  is  n't,  my  dear" — and  John  always  looked  the 
bigger  when  he  came  to  the  phrase — "  it  isn't  po- 
litical economy." 

Mrs.  Bull  was  darning  her  husband's  worsted 
stockings.  They  had  already  been  so  much  mend- 
ed, that,  as  she  avowed,  she  was  ashamed  to  see 
any  decent  man  in  'em.  Whereupon,  John,  with 
a  philosophic  indifference,  declared  that  the  stock- 
ings were  quite  good  enough  for  the  income  tax. 
With  that  sevenpence  in  the  pound  to  pay,  how 
were  people  to  aflbrd  new  stockings  1  People  must 
save  somewhere.  And  after  all,  what  was  the  in- 
come tax,  when  in  England  there  were  no  such 
burdens — no  such  folly — no  such  stupid  political 
economy  as  Ateliers  Nationaux  ? 

"  Certainly  not,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Bull,  in  her 
quiet,  matronly  way,  taking  off  her  glasses,  and 
calmly  rubbing  them  on  her  white  linen  apron. 
"  You  have  n't  the  same  word,  certainly  ;  but  sure- 
ly, there  is  in  England — and  that,  John,  that  is 
what  is  eating  us  up,  and  making  people  wear  over- 
darned  stockings  when  they  should  buy  new  ones 
— there  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing." 

"  Mrs.  Bull,"  said  John,  with  a  mild,  beni^;- 
nant  look,  as  though  pitying  the  ignorance  of  the 
partner  of  his  bosom — "  Mrs.  Bull,  you  're  a  siliy 
woman." 

"  Of  course — that 's  how  you  men  put  us  all  off. 
But  the  fact  is,  John,  you  look  so  much  to  words 
— now,  I  will  say  it — that  you  altogether  forget 
the  things.  Only  give  a  nuisance  an  English  name, 
and  you  swallow  it  as  tho\igh  you  loved  it,  and 
could  live  upon  it." 

"  What  does  the  foolish  woman  mean  ?"  cried 
Bull,  knittiuff  his  wise  brow,  and  drawing  his  lips 
to  a  cherry-bob.  "  I  said,  in  England,  Mrs.  Bull, 
we  have  no  Ateliers  Nationaux. ''"' 

"  And  I  say  you  have,"  replied  the  dame,"  only 
otherwise  christianed.     Will  you  hear  me,  John?" 

"  You  're  a  silly  thing,  my  dear,"  said  Bull, 
contemptuously  filling  his  pipe — "  but  go  on." 


"  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Bull,  "  suppose, 
John,  every  week  I  was  to  set  down  in  the  house 
expenses,  say  ten  pounds  a  week,  for  seed  and 
sugar  and  toast  for  parrots  ;  when,  at  the  same  time 
there  wasn't  a  single  bird  in  the  house.  What 
should  you  call  that?" 

"  Robbery,"  said  John,  with  no  hesitation  for 
the  word. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Bull,  *'  what  do  you 
say  to  that  precious  Duke  of  St.  Albans? — oh, 
I  've  been  reading  all  about  the  fine  idlers  of  our 
Tdycr  Nashuno,  reading  it  till  when  I  think  of 
'em,  and  the  hours  I  have  to  darn  to  save  a  penny, 
my  blood  does  boil  again — that  precious  duke  that 
takes  in  the  Nashuno  jC1200  for  feeding  hawks, 
when  he  has  n't  a  single  feather  on  his  hands. 
What's  that?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bull,  confused,  "  that  is  a — a 
— tradition  ;  a — a — " 

"  Fiddledee!  You  said  the  right  word  before, 
and  that 's  '  robbery,'  and  nothing  short  of  it. 
Again,  then,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  mint  of 
money  that 's  still  paid  to  the  royal  bastards  of — " 
"  Bend  sinisters,  Mrs.  Bull,  when  you  speak 
of  high  life,"  said  Bull,  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
despite  of  him. 

"  And  what  are  you  to  say,"  cried  the  persist- 
ing woman,  ♦*  to  that  Earl  of  Ellenborough, 
that,  as  the  monkey,  ate  the  cheese  instead  of 
weighing  it,  takes  jC9000  and  more  every  year  out 
of  the  scales  of  justice?" 

"  Forms,  my  love;  that  is — perhaps — necessary 

forms,"  stammered  Bull,  and  he  began  to  redden. 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  then,  to  the  German 

princes   that  are    paid  for  doing  nothing   in   our 

Nashuno  V 

Mr.  Bull  said  nothing  ;  but  puffed  his  pipe  very 
violently. 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  the  Six  Clerks'  pen- 
sions, and  the  Duke  of    Marlborough's  pension  ; 
and    Lord     Campbell's   pension,  for  wearing   the 
Seals  of  Ireland  at  his  watch-chain  for  a  week ;  and 
moreover,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  that  takes  of  the  dear  queen  (poor  lady, 
how  she  is  robbed  among  'em !)  i'lTOO  a  year  for 
feeding  the  buckhounds,  as  if  the  crown  was.  to  be 
supported    by    dogs;    and — but   here — Mr.   Bull, 
look  at  the  list,"— (and  here  the  dame  whipped 
the  Black  Book  of  England  from  under  her  chair- 
cushion,  and  forced  it  in  the  hand  of  her  husband) 
— "look  at  all  the  names;  if  some  of  'em  don't 
put  me  m  mind  of  police  cases  for  false  pretence 
and  embezzlement,  I  *m  no  woman.    Look  at  them, 
,       and  then  say,  if  you  can,  that  you  have,  in  Eng- 
I       land  here — where  we  're  obliged  to  darn  stockings, 
when  we  should  buy  new  ones — say  then  that  you 
j       have  no  Telyurs  Nashuno.'''' 
I  Mr.  Bull  received  the  book  as  though  it  were  a 

lump  of  ice  ;  opened  it — ran  his  eye  up  and  down 
*        manv  a  passage — glowing  and  blinking  the  while. 
i        At  length  in  a  grand  burst  of  indignation  at  his 
long  ignorance,  he  dashed  the  book  upon  the  floor, 
and  rose  bolt  upright  from  his  seat. 

"  Mrs.  Bull,"  he  said,  "  I  'm  sorry  to  own  it; 
but  you  're  quite  right.  We,  too,  in  England,  have 
our  Ateliers  Nationaux  for  pensioned  idlers.  But 
we   must   swee,-^  them   away  ;  we   must,  and  no 
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mistake  about  it.  We,  too,  must  throw  up  our 
barricades — but  tremble  not,  my  love— they  shall 
be  barricades  in  the  House  of  Commons." — Punch. 


Death  not  a  painful  Process. — We  think  that 
most  persons  have  been  led  to  regard  dying  as  a 
much  more   painful  change  than   it  generally  is  ; 
first,  because  they  have  found,  by  what  they  expe- 
rienced in  themselves  and  observed  in  others,  that 
sentient  beings  often  struggle  when  in  distress ; 
hence  struggling  to  them  is  a  sign,  an  invariable 
sign,  of  distress.     Muscular  action  and  conscious- 
ness are  two  distinct  things,  often  existing  sepa- 
rately ;    and  we  have   abundant  reason   to  believe 
that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  those  struggles 
of  a  dying  man  which  are  so  distressing  to  behold, 
are  as  entirely  independent  of  consciousness  as  the 
struggles  of  a  recently  decapitated  fowl.     A  second 
reason  why  men  are  led  to  regard  dying  as  a  very 
painful  change,  is  because  men  often  endure  great 
pain  without  dying,  and  forgetting  that  like  causes 
produce  like  effects  only  under  similar  circumstances, 
they  infer  that  life  cannot  be  destroyed  without  still 
greater  pain.     But  the  pains  of  death  are  much  less 
than  most  persons  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  persons  who  live  to  the  age 
of  puberty  undergo  tenfold  more  misery  than  they 
would  did  they  understand  correct  views  concern- 
ing the  change.     In  all  cases  of  dying  the  individ- 
ual suffers  no  pain  after  the  sensibility  of  his  nervous 
system  is  destroyed,  which  is  often  without  much 
and  sometimes  without  any  previous  pain.      Those 
who  are  struck  dead  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  those 
who  are  decapitated  with  one  blow  of  the  axe,  and 
those  who  are  instantly  destroyed  by  a  crush  of  the 
brain,  experience  no  pain  at  all  in  passing  from  a 
state  of  life  to  a  dead  state.     One  moment's  expec- 
tation of  being  thus  destroyed  far  exceeds  in  mis- 
ery the  pain  during  the  act.     Those  who  faint  in 
having  a  little  blood  taken  from  the  arm,  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  have  already  endured  all  the  misery 
they  ever  would  did  they  not  again  revive.     Those 
who  die  of  fevers  and  most  other  diseases  suffer  their 
greatest  pain,  as  a  general  thing,  hours,  or  even 
days,  before  they  expire. 

The  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  becomes 
gradually  diminished,  their  pain  becomes  less  and 
less  acute  under  the  same  existing  cause,  and,  at 
the  moment  when  their  friends  think  them  in  the 
greatest  distress,  they  are  more  at  ease  than  they 
have  been  for  many  days  previous ;  their  disease, 
as  far  as  respects  their  feelings,  begins  to  act  upon 
them  like  an  opiate.  Indeed,  many  are  already 
dead  as  it  respects  themselves,  when  ignorant  by- 
standers are  much  the  most  to  be  pitied,  not  for  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  but  for  their  sympathizing  an- 
guish. Those  diseases  which  destroy  life  without 
immediately  afl'ecting  the  nervous  system  give  rise 
to  more  pain  than  those  that  do  afiect  the  system 
so  as  to  impair  its  sensibility.  The  most  painful 
deaths  which  human  beings  inflict  upon  each  other 
are  produced  by  rack  and  fagot.  The  halter  is  not 
so  cruel  as  either  of  these,  but  more  savage  than 
the  axe.  Horror  and  pain  considerea,  ii  seems  to 
us  that  we  should  choose  a  narcotic  to  either.— 

Charles  Knowlton,  M.  D. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A   HONEYMOON   IN    1S43. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  had  never  arrived  at 
doing  anything,  from  having  been  for  the  last  ten 
years  in  a  happy  state  of  expectation  of  a  consul- 
ship in  the  East,  made  up  his  mitid  some  time  since 
to  settle  in  Paris.  He  is  yet  young,  and  much 
given  to  day-dreams.  However,  thongh  he  passed 
for  somewhat  of  a  visionary,  he  was  taken  up  se- 
riously by  a  banker  in  that  matter-of-fact  region, 
the  Bourse  ;  the  worthy  gentleman  having  ascer- 
tained that  my  friend  Henri  Delmasures  had  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  Beauce  and  Normandy 
on  which  to  build  his  castles  in  the  air.  He  was 
a  romantic  visionary,  but  yet  a  landed  proprietor. 
The  banker,  after  a  whole  night  spent  in  convinc- 
ing himself  that  his  daughter  must  be  happy  with 
such  a  man — a  conclusion  he  arrived  at  by  a  pro- 
cess of  adding,  multiplying,  and  subtracting — con- 
sented to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him. 

Mademoiselle  Matilda  Hoffman  was  not  merely 
a  young  lady  wrapped  up  in  bank-notes  or  cased 
in  bullion  ;  she  had,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  three  per  cents,  imbibed  somewhat  of  the 
aerial  grace  of  nature  and  poetry.  The  chink  of 
the  guineas  had  not  prevented  her  hearing  the  airy 
voices  that  in  every  varied  tone — but  all  soft,  sweet, 
cheering — whisper  the  young  heart,  and  fill  its 
spring-time  with  delight.  The  dark,  dull,  close 
house  in  which  she  lived  had  not  shut  out  from 
her  all  fairy  visions  of  the 

Gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds. 

And  thus  when  my  friend  spoke  to  her  a  language 
not  very  usual  before  the  24lh  of  February,  till 
which  epoch  nothing  was  more  rare  than  a  union  of 
hearts,  it  was  little  wonder  that  she  had  listened  to 
it,  then  learned  to  love  it  and  him  who  spoke  it. 

The  only  unions  taking  place  of  late  in  France 
were  marriages  between  rank  and  ready  money — 
between  position  and  pelf.  Nor,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  was  this  altogether  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  too  cruelly-prudent  papas  and  mammas; 
for  the  young  ladies  themselves  had  more  than 
their  full  share  of  the  fault.  A  rage  for  titles,  or 
a  passion  for  gold,  possessed  every  heart,  and  had 
dispelled  all  the  delightful  illusions,  all  the  bright- 
glowing  romance  of  life.  It  is  not  long  since  I 
heard  a  young  creature,  who  had  scarcely  seen 
seventeen  times  the  budding  of  the  hawthorn,  say 
in  confidence  to  a  friend,  "I  will  marry  no  man 
that  is  not  either  a  nobleman  or  a  stockbroker ;" 
while  the  friend  on  her  part  reciprocated  the  trust 
reposed  in  her  by  a  whispered  determination 
*'  never  to  marry  any  one  but  a  prince  or  a  banker." 
But  Matilda  Hoffman  troubled  not  herself  either 
about  the  titles  her  Henri  had  not,  or  the  money 
that  he  had  :  she  was  in  love,  just  as  the  young 
v/ere  wont  to  be  in  the  Golden  Age.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  he  did  nothing,  could  do  noth- 
ing, and  wanted  to  do  nothing.  "At  all  events," 
she  said  to  herself,  **  he  will  not  immure  me  in  a 


bank  ;  and  we  can  go  where  we  like,  free  to  love 
and  live  for  each  other." 

It  is  but  due  to  my  friend  Delmasures  to  say 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  live  for  her.  Matilda 
Hoffman  had  suddenly  shone  out  upon  him  as  the 
visible  image  of  his  beau-ideal  of  grace,  goodness, 
and  loveliness — as  his  taste  personified  The  mat- 
ter was  soon  settled,  and  the  marriage  fixed  to  take 
place  on  the  24th  of  February. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  after  repeated  calls, 
we  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  the  mayor  at 
home.  Whilst  the  young  lady  was  signing  the 
necessary  documents,  the  functionary  entertained 
her  with  a  lecture  on  politics  and  morality.  He 
did  not  find  it  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  prove  to 
her  satisfaction  that  a  government  which  thus  sanc- 
tioned love  by  marriage  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
governments,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
might  defy  any  attempt  to  subvert  it.  On  leaving 
the  mayoralty-house,  however,  neither  M.  HoflT- 
man,  the  bridegroom,  nor  the  witnesses,  could  find 
their  carriages.  Whilst  the  mayor,  in  all  the  loy- 
alty of  his  Iricolored  scarf,  had  been  proving  that 
there  was  nothing  serious  in  this  ebullition  of  boys 
and  sucking  children,  the  heroic  and  patriotic  ga- 
mins had  seized  upon  every  hackney-coach,  cab, 
omnibus,  and  other  vehicle  to  make  barricades. 

That  night  Matilda  passed  alone  in  prayer  for 
the  dying.  The  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock  Henri 
Delmasures  presented  himself  at  the  banker's  in 
the  dress  of  the  evening  before,  which  it  was  ev- 
ident he  had  not  taken  oflf  all  night,  but  with  the 
addition  of  sabre  and  pistol,  and  no  small  quantity 
of  mud. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  banker,  viith- 
out  raising  his  eyes  from  three  or  four  newspapers 
he  held  in  his  hand  ;  "  my  dear  friend,  we  cannot 
marry  to-day." 

"  Not  marry  to-day !      Who  says  so?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  has  happened  ?  The 
people  have  been  making  barricades.  M.  Mole 
succeeds  M.  Guizot ;  M.  Thiers  succeeds  M.  Mole; 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  is  in  place  of 1  forget  whom 

— but  no  matter — the  people  will  soon  be  in  every- 
body's place.  Just  glance  at  these  papers  :  really 
some  of  the  predictions  are  quite  terrifying." 

"  Not  an  instant  is  to  be  lost !"  exclaimed  Henri. 
"Where  is  Matilda?" 

He  hurried  to  the  young  lady's  room,  and  found 
her  in  her  wedding-dress.  "  My  own  Matilda, 
how  lovely  you  are  looking  !  But  we  must  hasten 
to  church,  for  in  one  hour  it  might  perhaps  be  too 
late.  You  must  not  leave  me  longer  in  this  rev- 
olutionary torrent  that  is  carrying  all  Paris  away. 
See,  T  have  been  fighting  hard — were  I  not  modest, 
I  would  say  as  hard  as  a  gamin.  To-morrow  the 
republic — but  to-day  love  I" 

The  terrified  girl  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  Henri.  "  In  mercy  lake  me  hence  ;  far  from 
the  world  if  you  will  ;  but  anywhere  from 
hence  !" 

"  But,  my  love,  you  must  change  this  dress. 
We  shall  have  to  make  our  way  to  the  church  over 
the  barricades." 
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Before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  cure  of  the 
parish  had  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction  in  a 
small  chapel,  the  humble  walls  of  which  were  wont 
to  witness  only  the  plighted  vows  of  those  who  had 
no  wealth  save  their  strong  arms  and  true  hearts. 

*'  Now,"  said  Henri  to  Matilda,  "  let  us  leave 
your  father  to  finish  his  discussion  with  the  cure 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  let  us  fly  to 
some  steam-carriage  that,  swifter  than  the  wind, 
will  take  us  somewhere — I  care  not  whither,  pro- 
vided it  be  to  a  country  where  we  can  peacefully 
enjoy  our  honeymoon." 

"  Suppose  we  take  the  railway  to  Rouen  ?  Well 
do  I  remember  in  the  woods  there  an  old  chateau  ; 
it  was  enchanting,  dear  Henri.  I  spent  six  weeks 
there  last  summer  wandering  in  its  groves,  with  no 
one  to  speak  to  but  the  trees.  I  am  only  afraid  it 
is  too  near  Paris  ;  let  us  go  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world." 

Henri  and  Matilda  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
Rouen,  at  the  full  speed  of  a  train  baptized  that 
very  morning ""  The  Republic;"  and  through  the 
window  of  their  carriage  they  were  witnesses  of 
the  general  flight  attesting  "  the  magnificent  na- 
tional cooperation  that  had  accepted  the  new  insti- 
tutions," and  the  sincerity  of  the  adhesions  to  the 
republic,  and  evincing  the  universal  confidence  in 
the  proclamations  that  order,  liberty,  and  equality 
had  been  established.  "  Hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride 
apace,"  says  the  poet  Burger ;  but  fallen  courtiers 
can  ride  still  faster.  "Only  look,"  said  Matilda, 
'*  at  that  servant  in  livery  gallopping  so  furiously, 
that  I  should  not  wonder  at  his  outstripping  us. 
Do  you  see  himi" 

"  I  see  him,"  answered  Henri ;  "  it  is  one  of 
the  ex-ministers." 

"And  that  poor  young  woman  who  is  dragging 
her  feet  so  slowly  along  the  rough  road,  and  from 
time  to  time  looking  back  with  such  a  terrified 
air?" 

"  I  see  her,"  replied  Henri ;  "  she  is  a  prin- 
cess." 

Thus  they  beheld  pass  along  before  them  all 
that,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  had  been  the  court 
and  the  administration.  A  dark  page  of  history 
was  unrolled  upon  the  high  road — the  last  un- 
finished story  of  kings  and  queens — "  Once  upon 
a  time." 

Journeying  in  this  way,  the  two  lovers  arrived 
at  Havre.  While  strolling  on  the  sea-shore  in  the 
evening,  they  perceived  an  old  gentleman  hurriedly 
making  his  way  towards  a  steamer  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  shipping.  Henri  and  Matilda 
paused  to  observe  him.  It  was  the  monarchy 
leaving  the  soil  of  France  ;  and  the  most  deter- 
mined republican  would  scarcely  have  chided  the 
respectful  salutation  ci  the  young  pair — the  respect 
of  pity. 

But  they  gave  ip  an  intention  they  had  formed 
of  going  to  London.  Was  it  from  reluctance  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  to  come 
in  contact  with  t  he  hoary  head  from  which  a  crown 
had  so  lately  fa.len  1  Or  was  it  the  fear  that  the 
ex-king  rr.ight  viarry  about  with  him,  however  in- 


voluntarily, the  seeds  of  a  successful  revolution? 
Perhaps  each  of  these  reasons  had  some  influence 
in  changing  their  route.  Neither  would  they  ven- 
ture to  Brussels,  for  reports  had  reached  them, 
whether  true  or  false,  of  a  new  edition  of  a  revolu- 
tion there  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  the  people 
were  demanding  a  little,  and  the  king  granting  a 
great  deal. 

However,  as  go  somewhere  they  must,  they 
went  to  Switzerland — the  classic  land  of  honey- 
moons. "  Switzerland  being  already  a  republic," 
said  they  to  themselves,  "  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  i'ts  wanting  to  make  itself  one."  In  the  con- 
fidence of  this  hope,  Henri  and  Matilda  rented  a 
chalet  by  the  side  of  a  mountain,  where  they  might 
place  themselves  and  their  love  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Landamann  and  the  old  Helvetian  Con- 
federacy. But  they  were  hardly  on  their  way  to 
it,  after  a  short  stroll  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  when 
they  perceived  a  band  of  armed  nationalists  wheel- 
ing about  them.     It  was  at  NeufchCitel. 

They  now  turned  their  thoughts  to  Germany. 
"  Let  us  go  to  Germany,"  said  they.  "  There  no 
one  troubles  himself  about  anything  but  waltzing 
or  metaphysics."  They  set  out,  but  they  were 
scarcely  half-way,  when  they  were  warned,  "  Do 
not  go  to  Vienna ;  do  not  go  to  Berlin." 

As  their  carriage  was  about  to  cross  a  bridge,  a 
female  equestrian,  with  her  hair  floating  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  long  graceful  velvet  drapery 
falling  over  her  Arab  horse,  yet  withal  of  a  mar- 
tial air  that  might  have  become  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  galloped  up  so  suddenly  to  them,  and 
threw  herself  so  directly  in  their  way,  that  the 
postilion  had  scarcely  time  to  pull  up  the  leaders. 
"Back  there  !"  she  cried,  as  she  presented  in  his 
face  a  little  pocket-pistol. 

The  terrified  postilion  fell  back  upon  the  horse 
he  was  riding,  while  Henri,  putting  his  head  out 
of  the  carriage-window,  recognized  in  the  desperate 
Amazon  the  Countess  de  Landsfeld. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  with  a  courteous  smile. 
"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  are  neither  Prussian 
gensdarmes  nor  Bavarian  municipal  guards.  Have 
the  goodness,  then,  to  reserve  your  powder  and 
ball  for  some  greater  political  emergency,  and  al- 
low us  to  pursue  our  route." 

Lola  Montes  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  which 
made  the  mountains  ring  with  its  echo.  They  were 
like  old  courtiers,  but  a  little  more  genuine — per- 
haps the  last  courtiers. 

"  Take  good  advice,"  said  she,  "  wherever  you 
get  it.  Go  not  to  Germany  ;  they  have  burned 
my  hotel." 

So  saying,  the  Countess  de  Landsfeld  set  off  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow,  leaving  Henri  and  Matilda 
to  exchange  glances  of  surprise,  and  to  ask  each 
other,  in  utter  despondence,  whither  they  were 
now  to  bend  their  steps — what  country  would  re- 
ceive them?  "Let  us  go  straight  forward,"  at 
last  they  cried.  And  straight  forward  they  went, 
through  woods,  and  meadows,  and  ravines,  till  the 
Rhine  became  the  splendid  barrier  to  further  pro- 
gress, unless  they  committed  themselves  to   its 
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waters.  They  did  so,  and  stopped  not  till  they 
came  to  Johannisberg,  where  they  met  an  old  man 
seated  in  an  arbor,  with  his  bottle  and  glass  before 
him. 

It  was  M.  de  Metternich,  who  was  drinking  his 
last  bottle  of  Johannisberg. 

"  ^our  excellency,"  said  Henri,  respectfully 
saluting — the  bottle — "  your  excellency  will  pardon 
rae  if,  in  presuming  to  address  you,  I  derange  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  but  we  are  a  young 
couple  from  France,  who  are  in  search  of  some 
pretty  little  cottage  where  we  may  give  a  few  short 
weeks  to  each  other.  Your  excellency — who 
knows  all  news  better  than  any  telegraph,  any 
newspaper — will  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us 
whether  there  are  any  cottages  in  Germany." 

The  diplomatic  eye  of  M.  Metternich  flashed 
somewhat  angrily ;  but  seeing  nothing  but  artless 
simplicity  in  the  faces  of  the  young  couple,  he  filled 
a  fresh  bumper,  tossed  it  off,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

"  My  lord  minister,"  said  Matilda,  timidly. 

"  I  am  no  longer  minister,"  answered  he. 

"  My  lord  prince,"  stammered  Henri. 

"  There  are  no  more  princes." 

"  Well,  my  lord  of  Austria." 

M.  de  Metternich  raised  his  head,  looking  sad  as 
a  German  ballad. 

"  Austria  is  no  more,"  said  he  in  a  gloomy 
whisper.  "Austrians  have  destroyed  it  in  destroy- 
ing me.     Diplomacy  is  no  more,  for  I  am  the  last 

diplomatist ;    and   I ! Oh,    Talleyrand,    thou 

hast  done  well  to  die  I  The  great  art  of  working 
the  hinges  upon  which  all  politics  turn  is  at  an  end 
forever.  The  people  break  the  hinges  when  they 
cannot  open  them,  and  the  axe  is  a  hammer  that 
opens  every  lock.  We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times, 
when  words  are  of  no  other  use  to  statesmen  than 
to  express  their  thoughts,  and  that  even  when  per- 
haps they  have  none  to  express.  Pity  me,  then  ; 
behold  me  reduced  to  swallowing  my  last  refuge 
of  diplomacy — that  is  to  say,  my  Johannisberg 
wine,  that  wondrous  beverage  with  which  I  have 
mystified  all  Europe  for  more  than  sixty  years." 

And  M.  de  Metternich  was  silent,  having  noth- 
ing more  to  drink  or  to  say, 

I  now  lost  all  trace  of  Henri  and  Matilda  for 
some  time,  but  rested  satisfied  that  they  had  at 
length  found  the  promised  land,  when  this  evening 
I  received  the  following  letter  : — 

Brescia,  March  19. 
My  dear  FRiENn— We  have  at  length  arrived  in 
Italy,  after  having  passed  through  twenty  countries 
all  in  revolution.  Up  to  this  moment  we  have  not 
had  an  hour's  quiet,  for  wherever  we  turned,  there 
burst  the  revolutionary  water-spout.  Whatever 
shore  we  reached,  the  waves  broke  in  upon  it,  and 
drove  us  before  them.  We  have  been  at  Brescia 
about  half  an  hour,  and  must  leave  it  before  the  hour 
is  over.  We  were  afraid  of  Vienna — afraid  of  Mi- 
lan.    "No  strangers!"  was  the  cry  there;   and 


though  I  knew  they  meant  the  Austrians,  yet  I  was 
not  certain  how  far  they  might  carry  their  nation- 
ality. We  knew  that  Rome  was  celebrating  a  con- 
stitutional carnival ;  that  Florence's  grand  duke  v^as 
proclaiming  constitutions ;  that  Naples  had  a  king 
to-day,  and  will  have  to-morrow  a  Masanieilo.  We 
thought  of  Monaco,  but  it  appears  a  republic  is  pro- 
claiming there.  The  republic  of  San  Marine  next 
occurred  to  us,  but  there  they  are  seriously  talking 
of  proclaiming  an  emperor.  A  propetic  hurrah  has 
reached  us  from  the  Don  Cossacks.  Asia  has  turned 
her  eyes  westward,  and  drawn  the  sword  against 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Cossacks.  Every  day  we 
see  the  moon  rising,  it  appears  to  us  under  every 
form,  and  in  every  color.  I  suppose  you  have  it 
tricolored  in  Paris!  But  it  is  not  the  honeymoon  ; 
alas  !  we  know  not  where  to  find  that !  To  what 
shore,  favored  of  Heaven,  are  we  now  to  steer  our 
frail  bark  of  love,  launched  into  the  open  sea  in  such 
such  stormy  weather?  We  had  joyfully  cried  out 
"  land!"  when  we  reached  Brescia.  Here  in  the 
fair  fields  of  Lombardy,  where  spring  has  already 
come  with  her  hands  full  of  opening  flowers  and 
verdant  foliage,  we  hoped  to  forget  the  world  and  its 
revolutions ;  but  hardly  had  we  alighted  from  the 
diligence,  than  a  huge  creature,  one  of  the  rabble, 
collared  me,  and  demanded  if  I  were  not  the  vice- 
roy ;  for  the  report  had  been  already  spread  that  the 
viceroy,  driven  from  Milan,  was  on  his  way  to 
Brescia,  which  he  believed  to  be  friendly  to  him. 

"  My  worthy  friend,"  said  I,  "  you  really  wrong 
me.  I  have  just  come  from  a  country  where  the  very 
word  royal  is  erased  from  the  dictionary."  Apro- 
pos of  the  dictionary,  have  you  still  an  academy? 
By  this  time  the  diligence  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  not  less  demonstrative  in  its  greetings  than 
my  first  friend.  I  commenced  a  parley  with  them, 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  a  poor  nervous 
Englishwoman,  white  as  her  country's  clifl^s,  pro- 
testing that  though  she  did  come  from  Munich,  she 
was  not  Lola  Months.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
a  diversion  was  effected  in  our  favor  by  the  arrival 
of  a  second  carriage.  The  mob  rushed  towards  it, 
and  seizing  upon  a  man  who  alighted  from  it, 
dragged  him  into  the  next  square.  They  say  it  is 
the  viceroy  ;  I  am  not  sure ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  revolution  is  here  as  well  as  every- 
where else.  Danton  said,  "  that  we  did  not  carry 
our  country  about  with  us  on  the  soles  of  our 
shoes  ;"  but  methinks  I  must  carry  about  with  me 
dust  pregnant  with  revolutions. 

At  length,  in  utter  despair,  I  thought  of  Ireland. 
"  I  have  heard  of  no  revolution  in  Ireland."  "  If 
not,"  answered  Matilda,  "then  we  must  not  go  ; 
a  revolution  there  would  imply  quiet,  for  it  implies 
change,  and  the  usual  natural  state  of  that  country 
is  disturbance." 

Her  woman's  wit  at  last  suggested,  "  Why  not 
go  back  whence  we  came?"  She  is  quite  right. 
Will  you,  then,  have  the  goodness  to  call  at  my 
house  and  tell  ray  English  servant — but  I  was  for- 
getting that  the  cause  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity would  be  compromised  by  my  retaining  him 
in  my  service— but  tell  any  of  my  people  you  can 
find  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  Paris,  and  hope  to 
spend  our  honeymoon  at  home'; 

Farewell.  1  have  but  time  to  add,  health  and 
fraternity. 

Henri  Delmasures. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE    COCKROACH    ON    SHIPBOARD. 

Most  people,  particularly  if  in  warm  situations, 
either  from  climate  or  local  influence,  know  some- 
thing of  the  cockroach  ;  yet  though  pestered  by 
its  invasions,  they  may  be  unacquainted  with  some 
portions  of  its  history.  At  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  may  be  more  or  less  known,  I  shall  venture 
a  brief  detail  of  my  own  observations,  during  an 
acquaintanceship  of  several  years,  when  I  lived  in 
a  very  populous  colony  of  the  insect. 

The  family  Blattae,  to  which  the  cockroach  (B. 
oricntalis)  belongs,  is  a  very  numerous  and  a  very 
voracious  one  ;  and  I  first  got  acquainted  with  the 
species  on  shipboard,  during  a  long  voyage  to  the 
East.  The  insect  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
with  a  body  about  an  inch  and  a  third  long,  and 
antennae  somewhat  longer,  making  the  entire  ani- 
mal about  three  inches.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
an  entire  specimen,  may  have  noticed  portions  of 
its  legs  and  wings  amongst  the  brown  sugar  in 
daily  use,  as  it  is  fond  of  sweets,  and  happens 
sometimes  to  get  entombed  amongst  its  food.  On 
first  leaving  England,  being  winter,  not  a  trace  of 
the  insect  was  observed  ;  but  as  we  drew  near  the 
tropics,  a  few  in  the  evenings  began  to  make 
their  appearance.  These  had  evidently  been  dor- 
mant in  their  hiding-places  during  the  many  months 
the  vessel  lay  in  dock,  and,  reanimated  by  the  in- 
creased warmth,  now  issued  forth  to  resume  their 
predatory  habits.  Objects  of  observation  and  in- 
terest being  limited  at  sea,  I  took  a  fancy  to  the 
rearing  of  cockroaches,  just  as  persons  at  home, 
with  a  wider  range  of  choice,  take  to  rabbits  or 
ehafilnches,  or  as  Baron  Trenck  did  to  his  solitary 
spider.  My  warren  or  cage  consisted  of  a  large 
jelly-pot  covered  with  muslin,  so  as  to  permit  in- 
spection, but  prevent  escape.  Here  I  reared 
many  from  an  og^  to  maturity,  and  had  them 
constantly  for  several  years  under  ray  eye. 

The  female,  which  is  somewhat  stouter  and 
shorter  than  the  male,  after  expelling  the  e^^^ 
carries  it  some  days  about  with  her,  fixed  to  the 
abdomen,  ere  she  glues  it  up  in  some  corner  to  be 
hatched.  A  new-laid  e^g  requires  six  or  seven 
weeks  for  this  purpose,  and  then  gives  birth  to 
fourteen  or  sixteen  young  ones.  The  egg  itself  is 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  compressed 
cylindrical  form  :  it  has  a  serrature  along  one 
side,  which  opens  at  the  proper  time  for  the  escape 
of  the  young  brood  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  young 
are  all  placed  towards  it  in  a  double  row.  After 
impregnation,  the  first  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  female  con- 
tinues every  eight  or  ten  days  thereafter  to  deposit 
fruitful  eggs  for  many  months.  If  kept  apart 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  she  lays  no  eggs.  At 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and 
the  larvae  liberated  from  their  enclosure.  They 
are  then  about  the  size  of  a  lint-seed,  whitish, 
semi-pellucid,  and  exceedingly  tender,  so  as  to  be 
destroyed  by  the   slightest  touch.       They    have] 


black  eyes,  and  a  darkish  dull  spot  on  the  abdo- 
men. In  a  few  hours  the  skin  hardens,  and  dark- 
ens in  color,  from  cream-color  to  chestnut  and 
deep  brown,  when  the  young  insect  runs  nimbly 
about  in  quest  of  food. 

Like  all  the  tribe  when  in  this  the  larva  state, 
they  are,  as  they  grow,  under  the  necessity  of 
casting  their  skins  ;  and  this  curious  process  I 
have  often  observed  and  admired.  The  animal 
retires  to  some  quiet  corner,  away  from  its  fellows, 
and  fixes  itself  in  a  depending  position  by  its  hinder 
claws.  Remaining  motionless  for  a  few  minutes, 
it  begins  to  swallow  air,  and  goes  on  doing  this 
to  such  an  extent,  that  its  skin,  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  bursting  pressure,  splits  open  along 
the  thorax  or  back.  After  the  exertion  thus 
used,  it  is  forced  to  rest  awhile,  when  commenc- 
ing afresh,  it  manages  to  wriggle  its  head  and 
fore  part  of  the  body  out  at  the  opening  ;  the  an- 
tennae next  follow  to  their  very  tips,  then  the  legs, 
one  after  another,  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws, 
so  that  when  completely  extricated,  the  exuvia  or 
cast  skin  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  animal  it 
covered.  When  thus  quit  of  its  old  covering,  it 
suspends  itself  to  it,  completely  exhausted,  by  the 
anal  appendages.  In  this  condition  it  is  soft, 
white,  and  helpless ;  and  if  found  by  its  neigh- 
bors, very  apt  to  be  eaten  up.  It,  however,  speed- 
ily regains  strength  ;  and  its  first  act,  on  finding 
itself  able,  is  to  turn  round  and  eat  up  the  softer 
portions  of  its  old  skin.  A  new  skin  speedily  be- 
gins to  encrust  it,  increasing  in  strength  as  it 
deepens  in  color,  till  in  a  few  hours  it  possesses 
strength  and  color  equal  to  the  one  it  has  shed. 
As  the  body  in  the  mean  time  is  still  enlarged  by 
the  swallowed  air,  the  new  skin  partakes  of  that 
enlargement  ;  and  when  the  insect's  stomach  has 
disgorged  its  windy  contents,  these  are  replaced 
by  more  solid  material,  in  the  shape  of  food. 
How  often  the  skin  is  shed  and  renewed  during 
the  larva  state  of  the  animal  I  was  unable  to  de- 
termine, but  the  whole  time  occupied  from  hatch- 
ing to  maturity  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  months. 
Abundance  of  food  and  warmth  expedite,  and  op- 
posite circumstances  retard,  the  final  change.  At 
the  penultimate,  or  last  shedding  of  the  skin  but 
one,  the  insect  of  course  passes  from  the  larva  to 
the  pupa  state ;  but  as  is  the  case  with  many  oth- 
ers of  the  tribe,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference 
between  the  two,  unless  it  be  a  little  in  point  of 
size  ;  and  at  the  last  shedding,  when  the  pupa 
passes  into  the  imago  or  perfect  state,  the  differ- 
ence at  first  seems  as  little,  for  the  new  wings 
are  scarcely  noticeable,  rumpled  up  on  its  back. 
These,  however,  soon  unfold,  expand,  and  become 
strong,  so  that,  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  the 
animal  so  furnished  assumes  a  very  different  as- 
pect. I  have  stated  that  the  insect  in  all  its  stages 
is  of  a  deep  ruddy  brown  color,  but  occasionally  a 
pupa  may  be  seen  beautifully  speckled  with  inter- 
posed markings  of  pale  yellow. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  period  of  hatching  to  that  of  ma- 
turity, and  the  small  apparent  number  that  at  first 
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made  their  appearance  on  board,  yet  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year  our  vessel  was  literally  swarm- 
ing ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  matters 
did  not  amend  in  this  respect  during  the  other  two 
years  of  our  voyage.  They  proved  exceedingly 
annoying  to  us  inmates  of  the  "  wooden  walls," 
from  their  voracity,  filthiness,  and  noisome  smell, 
as  no  place  on  board  was  sacred  from  their  intru- 
sion ;  and  where  the  larger  ones  could  not  enter, 
the  little  ones  crept  in.  Wherever  we  went, 
above,  below,  to  the  hold  or  the  mast-head,  there 
might  some  of  their  number  be  seen.  They 
usually  crawled  about  quietly  during  the  day,  or 
kept  out  of  sight  in  their  hiding-places,  but  at  night- 
fall exhibited  their  full  force,  and  issued  forth  "  in 
sJioals  and  nations.''^  At  times  during  the  night, 
and  even  sometimes  during  the  day,  the  males,  as 
if  by  one  consent  and  impulse,  bounced  forth,  flut- 
tering their  wings,  and  scampering  along  in  irregu- 
lar runs  and  short  flights,  striking  one  in  the  face, 
and  crawling  over  his  clothes,  up  his  coat-sleeves, 
and  trousers.  At  these  times  they  seemed  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  their  personal  safety,  and 
could  be  caught  and  killed  without  trouble.  After 
being  about  a  couple  of  years  at  sea,  my  bed  cabin 
was  so  grievously  infested  with  their  swarms,  that 
I  attempted  to  lessen  their  numbers  by  trapping 
and  killing  them.  For  this  purpose  I  took  a  wa- 
ter ewer  and  baited  it  with  a  little  treacle  in  its 
bottom  ;  for  of  all  sweets,  and  this  in  particular, 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  ;  and  attracted  by  it 
during  the  night,  they  dropped  in  to  satisfy  their 
appetite.  Once  in,  they  could  not  again  clamber 
up  the  steep,  smooth  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  in 
this  manner  I  had  it  filled  night  after  night,  with- 
in two  inches  of  the  top  ;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
thousands  thus  caught  and  destroyed,  I  found  the 
task  a  fruitless  one,  for  there  was  no  perceptible 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  I  had  also  a  tame 
snipe  which  lived  entirely  on  cockroaches,  catch- 
ing and  gobbling  them  down  with  great  expert- 
ness  ;  but  they  at  last  repaid  the  favor  in  kind,  by 
fastening  on  its  breast  when  asleep,  and  eating  th'3 
flesh  off  its  bones. 

For  food  the  cockroaches  scarcely  refuse  any- 
thing :  in  the  destruction  of  books  they  are  not 
inferior  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ;  and  all  sorts 
of  paper,  written  and  clean,  except  brown,  afford 
them  a  meal.  The  best  method  of  preserving 
books  exposed  to  their  ravages,  is  to  cover  them 
with  clean  washed  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  which 
they  will  not  loueh  ;  but  if  soiled  with  anything 
edible,  they  will  gnaw  it  through  in  the  soiled 
spots,  Cork  they  like  very  well,  and  are  not 
averse  to  rotten  wood,  especially  if  impregnated 
with  oil,  though  the  pure  oil  itself  they  do  not 
touch  ;  casks  of  oil  have  been  lost  by  their  per- 
forations through  the  softer  portions  of  the  wood  ; 
and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  casks  are  liable  to  be  thus 
unceremoneously  tapped,  if  the  contents  suit  their 
palates.  They  will  make  a  meal  of  salt  meat,  if 
boiled,  and  are  very  fond  of  fresh,  but  indeed  re- 
fuse no  sort  of  animal  matter  their  teeth  can  gnaw, 


and  these  are  none  of  the  softest ;  even  birds' 
skins,  smeared  with  arsenical  soap,  they  will  gree- 
dily devour,  as  I  found  to  my  cost.  Biscuits  are 
their  delight,  and  they  waste  more  than  they  eat ; 
for  not  only  do  they  drill  them  in  holes,  but  smut 
them  all  over  :  so  bad  did  our  bread  latterly  be- 
come from  this  cause,  that  absolute  want  alone 
could  have  forced  us  to  use  it.  Leather-covered 
trunks  are  stripped  by  them  in  a  short  time,  and 
shoes  pierced  into  holes  ;  they  drink  ink,  devour 
vellum,  and  batten  on  the  ordure  of  fowls.  A  bit 
of  their  fellows  affords  a  high  relish,  and  one  is 
no  sooner  wounded  and  unable  to  defend  itself, 
than  he  is  lugged  away  and  eaten  up  ;  but  worse 
than  all  this,  they  attacked  even  us,  the  lords  of 
creation,  and  frequently,  during  sleep,  ate  our 
flesh  to  the  bone.  Though  no  exposed  part  is 
free  from  their  depredations,  yet  they  are  more 
particularly  disposed  to  attack  the  points  of  the 
fingers  adjoining  the  nails,  where  they  nibble  away 
the  skin  to  the  quick.  They  have  their  own  lik- 
ings too,  and  prefer  certain  individuals  to  others  , 
so  that  while  some  have  nothing  to  fear,  others 
cannot  fall  asleep  with  any  part  of  their  person 
exposed  without  sustaining  injury  from  their  pin 
cers.  Often  have  I  seen  our  chief  ofl!icer  get  up 
in  the  morning  with  his  neck  and  ears  clotted  with 
gore,  whilst  our  third  officer  was  scarcely  if  ever 
molested  by  them. 

A  ship  much  distressed  by  scurvy  once  put  into 
Guam,  part  of  whose  crew,  poor  wretches,  half 
dead  in  their  hammocks,  had  their  limbs  literally 
eaten  by  cockroaches  in  holes  to  the  bones  ;  and 
a  few  who  had  died  unobserved,  or  been  gnawed 
to  death,  were  taken  out  with  the  flesh  half  de- 
voured. Great  guns  have  been  entered  in  log- 
books as  "  destroyed  by  cockroaches,"  and  the 
sailors  declare  that  they  eat  the  edge  off  their  razors ! 
The  damp  sea  air  and  salt  water  had  no  doubt 
corroded  the  former  into  holes,  where  the  insects 
found  refuge  ;  and  licking  the  oil  off  the  edge  of 
the  latter,  they  probably  left  a  little  moisture  in- 
stead, which  soon  roughened  and  blunted  the  in- 
strument. 

Cockroaches,  like  all  other  animals,  have  their 
enemies  ;  probably  the  most  destructive  of  these 
is  man,  for  the  sailor  abhors  them,  and  always 
endeavors  to  kill  as  many  as  he  can.  They  have 
perhaps  next  in  order  several  of  the  ichneumons — 
species  of  flies  that,  like  the  cuckoo,  are  not  at 
the  trouble  to  hatch  their  own  young,  but  force 
this  oflice  upon  others,  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  natural  brood.  Many  cockroaches'  eggs  are 
thus  pierced  by  the  ovipositor  of  two  sorts  of  this 
fly,  a  small  and  large  one.  Of  the  former,  instead 
of  a  brood  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  young  cock- 
roaches, I  have  counted  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  in  a  single  egg  ;  of  the  latter 
there  are  never  more  than  one.  The  grubs  of 
these  ichneumons  of  course  feed  on  the  contents 
of  the  egg,  which  sustains  them  till  ready  for  their 
change  to  the  perfect  or  insect  state,  when  they 
pierce  the  shell  and  take  wing. 
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From  the  Examiner 
Final  Mejnorials  of  Charles  Lamb,-  consisting  chief- 
ly of  his  Letters  not  before  puhlished,  with  Sketches 
of  his  Companions.  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd, 
one  of  his  Executors.     Two  vols.     Moxon. 

A  BOOK  more  deeply  interesting  than  this,  more 
sad  or  strange  and  yet  beautiful  and  exalting,  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world  in  our  time.  To  Mr. 
Talfourd  we  are  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for 
his  courage  and  good  faith  in  making  public  such 
terrible  yet  most  instructive  memorials.*  He  has 
surrounded  them  with  so  many  lights  and  reliefs, 
has  drawn  from  them  so  many  humanizing  truths, 
that  the  impression  left  by  the  discharge  of  his 
painful  duty  is  itself  the  reverse  of  painful. 

The  fame  of  Charles  Lamb  has  advanced  stead- 
ily and  triumphantly.  From  the  admiration  of  a 
few  friends,  choice  men  of  letters  indeed,  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  long,  he  made  his  way  into 
a  wide  circle  of  readers,  even  in  his  lifetime  ;  and 
he  was  just  ascending  from  popularity  into  eminent 
reputation,  when  his  fame  was  suddenly  settled 
and  consummated  by  death.  He  has  now  readers 
and  admirers,  in  large  numbers,  in  several  lands, 
and  on  both  continents.  All  over  America  his 
name  has  become  classical.  He  is  known  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  is  read  and  respected  by  the  more  ac- 
complished intellects  amongst  our  continental 
neighbors.  The  periodicals  of  the  United  States 
are  filled  with  his  praises ;  and  his  works  have 
been  made  a  theme  for  elaborate  criticism  by  Mons. 
Saint  Beuve,  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  judicious 
critics  of  France.  Nor  should  this  latter  fact  ex- 
cite surprise,  since  it  was  fit  and  to  be  expected 
that  the  countrymen  of  Montaigne  and  Rabelais 
should  welcome  with  respect  another  undying  hu-f 
morist.  Even  the  Scotch,  whom  he  pretended  to 
hate,  have  learned  to  entertain  a  guest  whose  an- 
tipathies were  mere  whimsies  or  inventions,  and  who 
hated  nothing  in  fact  sincerely,  except  that  which 
was  false  or  mean. 

Men  of  humor  are  a  select  race.  Like  poets, 
they  reckon  few  in  their  foremost  rank.  Lideed, 
men  of  original  homor  are  perhaps  rarer  even  than 
good  poets.  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  said 
that  all  humor  must  mainly  arise  from  temper- 
ament. It  was  so  with  Charles  Lamb  ;  although 
his  humor  was  deepened  and  turned  to  gentler  pur- 
poses by  the  sad  peculiar  accidents  of  his  early  life, 
now  first  revealed.  His  boyhood  indeed  passed 
tranquilly  enough  ;  but  he  struggled  into  manhood 
under  calamities  that  might  have  staggered  the 
strongest  mind.  A  father  sunk  in  dotage — a  sis- 
ter mad — a  mother  killed  by  her  own  daughter — 
he  himself  smitten  by  frenzy ; — these  are  the 
events,  now  first  disclosed  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Talfourd's  volumes,  which  constitute  the  materials 
for  certain  chapters  of  the  life  of  the  witty  Elia, 

*  If  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  making  the  full  rev- 
elation existed,  the  fact  of  all  the  more  dreadful  details 
havin?  lieen  lately  reproduced  before  the  public,  wriihout 
anything  to  modify  or  guide  the  public  judgment  respect- 
ing them,  was  in  itself  enough  to  render  the  publication 
necessary.  This  is  explained  by  Mr.  Talfourd  in  his 
preface,  p.  ix. 
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whose  quips  and  cranks  and  lively  sallies  the 
reader  perhaps  has  often  laughed  at,  and  whose 
generous  thoughts,  charming  tenderness,  and  pa- 
thetic humor  he  will  now  for  the  first  time  thor- 
oughly comprehend. 

We  wish  that  we  could  expatiate  and  explain, 
at  greater  length  than  we  feel  justified  at  doing  in 
this  place,  on  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  this  de- 
lightful writer  and  excellent  man.  His  whole  life, 
from  first  to  last,  is  a  history  of  enequalled  self- 
devotion.  Most  men  would  have  sunk  beneath  the 
horrors  which  beset  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
or  they  would  have  rebelled  against  so  terrible  a 
destiny.  But  he  was  formed  of  the  truest  metal ; 
and  instead  of  showing  flaw  or  weakness,  he  came 
strengthened  and  tempered  out  of  the  "ice-brook" 
— a  wiser,  firmer,  and  better  man.  He  gave  up 
all  the  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  so  much,  all  his 
pleasant  tastes,  to  soothe  the  craving  and  unreason- 
able importunities  of  a  drivelling  father.  He  gave 
up  love — and  a  long  life — to  the  solemn  duly  of 
protecting  an  only  sister,  over  whose  head  madness 
perpetually  hovered.  He  had  a  scanty  income, 
which  he  never  exceeded,  being  prudent  for  her 
sake  ;  never  allowing  his  love  for  society  or  any 
other  personal  motive  to  tempt  him  into  expense, 
which  might  diminish  the  little  hoard  that  was 
gradually  accumulating  for  her  use. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  Charles 
Lamb  without  pondering  on  all  that  he  must  have 
endured,  day  after  day,  from  the  apprehension  of 
the  one  frightful  evil  which  forever  impended  over 
him — or  rather  over  her  who  was  his  constant 
companion  and  constant  care.  And,  as  this  evil 
often  returned,  it  required  on  his  part  perpetual 
vigilance.  There  was  no  respite  to  his  cares,  no 
catastrophe  that  he  might  not  reasonably  dread. 
Yet  he  never  evaded  the  duties  which  he  had  taken 
upon  himself;  never  absented  himself  from  the  anx- 
ieties that  beset  his  hearth,  to  enjoy  elsewhere 
selfish  pleasures.  He  was  not  content  with  doing 
simply  what  was  deemed  "  proper"  in  such  a  case  ; 
but  having  adopted  weighty  duties,  he  did  them, 
manfully,  resolutely,  without  flinching  or  cessation, 
to  the  last  day  of  his  exemplary  life. 

Let  us  call  it  his  great  work  to  have  done  all 
this.  For  that  to  which  we  owe  his  other  works, 
his  genius  or  his  humor,  (which  was  in  fact  his 
genius) — that  is  now  well  known  and  justly  valued. 
It  was  delightful — strange — learned — peculiar, 
(as  all  original  genius  must  be  ;)  exhibiting  itself 
in  quaint  and  curious  guises.  Above  all,  it  was 
genial,  embracing  all  things  kindly — all  things  that 
came  within  its  scope.  Mere  wit  is  a  small,  smart, 
self-sufficing  quality.  But  genuine  humor  is  akin 
to  imagination.  It  is  winged,  and  has  a  gentle 
nature  ;  leaning  towards  human  weakness  ;  loving 
to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things.  Of  this  sort 
especially  was  Charles  Lamb's  humor.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  so  that  it  had,  or  seemed  to 
have,  the  elements  of  good  within.  He  took  in 
the  high  and  low.  He  loved  to  stoop  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  to  soar.  Most  frequently,  indeed,  he  de- 
voted his  thoughts  to  humble  persons  and  familiar 
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objects ;  but  sometimes  he  rose  with  the  occasion 
and  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

Mr.  Talfourd's  volumes  introduce  Charles  Lamb 
residing,  in  the  year  1795,  with  his  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  and  an  old  aunt,  in  Little  Queen  street, 
Holborn  ;  the  father  and  aunt  in  a  state  of  dotage, 
the  mother  infirm  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  and  the  sister  nursing  her  by  day  and  night, 
and  contributing  by  needlework  to  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  family.  Lamb  himself  was  a  clerk 
in  the  India  house,  with  (at  that  time)  a  scanty 
salary  ;  and  his  father  and  aunt  had  each  a  very 
small  annuity  depending  upon  their  lives.  He  had 
one  intimate  friend,  Coleridge,  and  he  was  attached 
to  a  young  lady  whose  name  is  consecrated  in  his 
verse. 

There  was,  however,  madness  in  his  family ; 
his  sister  had  already  shown  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment, but  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1796 
Lamb  himself  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in 
Miles'  Madhouse  at  Hoxton.  In  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  Coleridge,  he  says,  "  My  life 
has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six 
weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this,  your 
very  humble  servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a 
madhouse  at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational 
now  and  don't  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was  I 
And  many  a  vagary  my  imagination  played  me, 
enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told."  (Vol. 
i.,  p.  5.)  It  was  during  his  confinement  at  this 
period  that  he  wrote  that  charming  sonnet  ad- 
dressed to  his  sister,  commencing,  "  If  from  my 
lips  some  angry  accents  fell,"  which  is  known  to 
all  his  readers,  and  which  he  forwarded  to  Cole- 
ridge for  his  perusal ;  addressing  him  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  with  "  Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of  having 
tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till 
you  have  gone  mad  !  All  now  seems  to  me  vapid, 
comparatively  so."     (P.  28.) 

But  in  the  same  year  a  more  terrible  calamity 
occurred,  springing  out  of  the  insanity  of  his  sis- 
ter, which  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Times  of  Monday,  the  26th  of 
September : 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner  and  a  jury  sat 
on  the  body  of  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hol- 
born, who  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound  from 
her  daughter  the  preceding  day.  It  appeared,  by 
the  evidence  adduced,  that,  while  the  family  were 
preparing  for  dinner,  the  young  lady  seized  a  case- 
knife  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a  menacing  manner 
pursued  a  little  girl,  her  apprentice,  round  the 
room.  On  the  calls  of  her  infirm  mother  to  for- 
bear, she  renounced  her  first  object,  and,  with  loud 
shrieks,  approached  her  parent.  The  child,  by 
her  cries,  quickly  brought  up  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  but  too  late.  The  dreadful  scene  presented 
to  him  the  mother  lifeless,  pierced  to  the  heart  on 
a  chair,  her  daughter  yet  wildly  standing  over  her 
with  the  fatal  knife,  and  the  old  man,  her  father, 
weeping  by  her  side,  himself  bleeding  at  the  fore- 
head from  the  effects  of  a  severe  blow  he  received 
from  one  of  the  forks  she  had  been  madly  hurling 
about  the  room.  For  a  few  days  prior  to  this,  the 
family  had  observed  some  symptoms  of  insanity  in 
her,  which  had  so  much  increased  on  the  Wednes- 


day evening,  that  her  brother,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, went  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  but  that  gentleman  was 
not  at  home.  It  seems  the  young  lady  had  been 
once  before  deranged.  The  jury,  of  course, 
brought  in  their  verdict — Lunacy. 

What  slight  inaccuracy  this  account  contains, 
will  be  found  corrected  in  the  affecting  description 
sent  by  Lamb  to  Coleridge  : 

Mr  DEAREST  Friend, 

White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public 
papers,  by  this  time  may  have  informed  you  of  the 
terrible  calamities  that  have  fallen  on  our  family. 
I  will  only  give  you  the  outlines  : — My  poor  dear, 
dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the 
death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  only  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp.  She 
is  at  present  in  a  madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear 
she  must  be  moved  to  an  hospital.  God  has  pre- 
served to  me  my  senses — I  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep,  and  have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very 
sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded,  r.nd 
I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my  aunt.  Mr. 
Norris,  of  the  blue-coat  school,  has  been  very  kind 
to  us,  and  we  have  no  other  friend  ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  am  very  calm  and  composed,  and  able  to  do 
the  best  that  remains  to  do.  Write  as  religious  a 
letter  a  possible  but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone 
and  done  with.  With  me,  "  the  former  thinirs 
have  passed  away,"  and  I  have  something  more  to 
do  than  to  feel. 

God  Almighty  have  us  well  in  his  keeping. 

C.  Lamb. 

Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  past  vanities  of  that  kind.  Do  as 
you  please,  but  if  you  pubhsh,  publish  mine  (I  give 
free  leave)  without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send 
me  a  book,  I  charge  you. 

Your  own  judgment  will  convince  you  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  this  yet  to  your  dear  wife. 
You  look  after  your  family — I  have  my  reason 
and  strength  left  to  take  care  of  mine.  I  charge 
you,  don't  think  of  coming  to  see  me — write.  I 
will  not  see  you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love 
you  and  all  of  us.  C.  Lamb. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  the  leading  points  in 
this  strange  eventful  story,  referring  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Talfourd  for  most  affecting  comments  and 
details.  Lamb's  letters,  describing  his  own  deep 
tranquillity  amidst  the  terrors  that  surrounded  him, 
(we  have  little  doubt  that  the  intensity  of  the 
shock,  and  the  necessity  for  sudden  self-control, 
completely  restored  the  balance  of  his  own  mind, 
which  never  again  became  clouded,)  and  continu- 
ing to  breathe  the  most  tender  love  for  his  "poor 
dear,  dearest  sister,"  are  filled  with  matter  foi 
deep  reflection.  Trouble  did  not  fail  to  bring 
some  friends  around  him,  however ;  and  especially 
one  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  grateful  affec- 
tion.    Hogarth  has  painted  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Our  friends  have  been  very  good.  .  Sam  LeGrice, 
who  was  then  in  town,  was  with  me  the  three  or 
four  first  days,  and  was  a  brother  to  me,  gave  up 
every  hour  of  his  time,  to  the  very  hurting  of  his 
health  and  spirits,  in  constant  attendance  and  humor- 
ing my  poor  father;  talked  with  him,  read  to  him, 
played  at  cribbage  with  him,  (for  so  short  is  the  old 
man's  recollection,  that  he  was  playing  at  cards,  as 
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though  nothinjT  had  happened,  while  the  coroner's 
inquest  was  sitting  over  the  way  !) 

Lamb's  most  anxious  consideration  after  the 
first  agony  of  the  event  was  to  arrange  for  what 
had  now  become  necessary — ^the  safe  custody  of 
his  sister.  There  was  an  elder  brother  of  the 
family,  a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House,  better  off 
in  the  world  and  more  given  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  good  things  of  it  than  the  rest,  who  was  for 
giving  the  matter  over  to  government  and  to  the 
usual  course  in  such  matters ;  but  Charles  Lamb 
resisted  all  such  suggestions,  and  thus  canvasses 
and  sets  apart  his  slender  means  for  the  only  course 
he  ivould  consent  to  : — 

We  have,  daddy  and  I,  for  our  two  selves,  and 
an  old  maid-servant  to  look  after  him,  when  I  am 
out,  which  will  be  necessary,  170/.  or  180/.  rather 
a  year,  out  of  which  we  can  spare  50/.  or  60/.  at 
least  for  Mary  while  she  stays  at  Islington,  where 
she  must  and  shall  stay  during  her  father's  life,  for 
his  and  her  comfort.  1  know  John  will  make 
speeches  about  it,  but  she  shall  not  go  into  an  hos- 
pital. The  good  lady  of  the  mad-house,  and  her 
daugher,  an  elegant,  sweet-behaved  young  lady, 
love  her,  and  are  taken  with  her  amazingly  ;  and  I 
knew  from  her  own  mouth  she  loves  them,  and 
longs  to  be  with  them  as  much.  Poor  thing,  they 
say  she  was  but  the  other  morning  saying,  she 
knew  she  must  go  to  Belhlem  for  life  ;  that  one 
of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so,  but  the  other  would 
wish  it  not,  but  be  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream  ; 
that  she  had  often  as  she  passed  Bethlem  thought 
it  likely,  "  here  it  may  be  my  fate  to  end  my  days, 
conscious  of  a  certain  flightiness  in  her  poor  head 
oftentimes,  and  mindful  of  more  than  one  severe 
illness  of  that  nature  before."  A  legacy  of  100/., 
which  my  father  will  have  at  Christmas,  and  this  20/. 
I  mentioned  before,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will 
much  more  than  set  us  clear.  If  my  father,  an  old 
servant-maid,  and  I,  can't  live,  and  live  comfortably, 
on  130/.  or  120/.  a  year,  we  ought  to  burn  by  slow 
fires;  and  I  almost  would,  that  Mary  might  not  go 
into  an  hospital. 

Most  profoundly  touching  is  the  description  of 
his  sister  in  another  letter  to  Coleridge  a  few  days 
later.  She  was  now  restored  to  reason.  She  was 
conscious  of  what  she  had  done,  and  calmly  con- 
scious of  her  own  innocence  in  doing  it.  In  a  few 
lines  we  have  a  picture  such  as  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  fiction  could  hardly  have  dared  to  paint. 

Mary  continues  serene  and  cheerful.  I  have  not 
by  me  a  little  letter  she  wrote  to  me  ;  for,  though 
I  see  her  almost  every  day,  yet  we  delight  to  write 
to  one  another,  for  we  can  scarce  see  each  other 
but  in  company  with  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house.  I  have  not  the  letter  by  me,  but  will  quote 
from  memory  what  she  wrote  in  it :  "I  have  no  bad 
terrifying  dreams.  At  midnight,  w^hen  I  happen 
to  awake,  the  nurse  sleeping  by  the  side  of  me, 
with  the  noise  of  the  poor  mad  people  around  me, 
1  have  no  fear.  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems  to 
descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me  live  to  en- 
joy the  life  and  reason  which  the  Almighty  has 
given  me.  I  shall  see  her  again  in  heaven  ;  she 
will  then  understand  me  belter.  My  grandmother, 
too,  will  understand  me  better,  and  will  then  say 
no  more,  as  she  used  to  do,  '  Polly,  what  are  those 
poor  crazy  moythered  brains  of  yours  thinking  of 
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always?'  "     Poor  Mary  !  my  mother  indeed  never 
understood  her  right. 

A  few  lines  from  a  subsequent  letter  will  show 
us  his  own  condition  at  the  time  when  he  had  thus 
the  care  of  both  father  and  sister  pressing  upon 
him.     It  is  well  worthy  to  note  and  remember : 

^  I  am  starving  at  the  India  House— near  seven 
o'clock  without  my  dinner  ;  and  so  it  has  been,  and 
will  be,  almost  all  the  week.  I  get  home  at  night 
o'erwearied,  quite  faint,  and  then  to  cards  with  my 
father,  who  will  not  let  me  enjoy  a  meal  in  peace'; 
but  I  must  conform  to  my  situation,  and  I  hope  I 
am,  for  the  most  part,  not  unthankful. 

I  am  got  home  at  last,  and,  after  repeated  games 
at  cribbage,  have  got  my  father's  leave  to  write  a 
while;  with  difficulty  got  it,  for  when  I  expostu- 
lated about  playing  anymore,  he  aptly  replied,  •'  If 
you  wont  play  with  me,  you  might  as  well  not  come 
home  at  all."  The  argument  was  unanswerable, 
and  I  set  to  afresh. 

But  perhaps  the  most  afTecting  passage  in  these 
fragments  of  his  domestic  tragedy  is  the  notice  of 
his  old  bed-ridden  aunt.  A  distant  well-to-do  re- 
lation had  received  her  into  her  house  after  the 
calamity  that  befell  the  family  ;  but  she  was  not 
treated  well,  and  she  went  back  to  die  under 
Charles  Lamb's  humbler  but  loving  care  : 

My  poor  old  aunt,  whom  you  have  seen,  the  kind- 
est, goodest  creature  to  me  when  I  was  at  school ; 
who  used  to  toddle  there  to  bring  me  good  things, 
when  I,  schoolboy-like,  only  despised  her  for  it,  and 
used  to  be  ashamed  to  see  her  come  and  sit  herself 
down  on  the  old  coal-hole  steps  as  you  went  info 
the  old  grammar-school,  and  open  her  apron,  and 
bring  out  her  basin,  with  some  nice  thing  she  had 
caused  to  be  saved  for  me  ;  the  good  old  creature 
is  now  lying  on  her  death-bed.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  on  her  deplorable  state.  To  the  shock  she 
received  on  that  our  evil  day,  from  which  she  never 
completely  recovered,  I  impute  her  illness.  She 
says,  poor  thing  !  she  is  glad  she  is  come  home  to 
die  with  me.     I  was  always  her  favorite. 

How  much  of  the  tender,  heartfelt  quality  of  his 
genius  there  is  in  such  recollections  as  these  ! 
Nor  was  he  without  its  help  amidst  the  sorrowa 
that  environed  him.  He  soon  recovered  a  suffi- 
ciently healthy  tone  to  be  able  again  to  talk  to 
Coleridge  of  "strains  such  as  Madame  Fancy 
loves  in  some  of  her  more  familiar  moods,  at  such 
times  as  she  has  met  Noll  Goldsmith,  and  walked 
and  talked  with  him,  calling  him  '  old  acquaint- 
ance.' " 

His  poor  old  devoted  aunt  at  last  dies — and 
dies  at  a  time  when  his  sister  is  again  insane. 
He  thus  paints  his  sorrow  and  desolation  : 

My  dear  Coleridge, 

I  don't  know  why  I  write,  except  from  the  pro- 
pensity Misery  has  to  tell  her  griefs.  Hetty  died 
on  Friday  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  her  long 
illness  ;  Mary,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  anx- 
iety, is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remove 
her  yesterday.  I  am  left  alone  in  a  house,  with 
nothing  but  Hetty's  dead  body  to  keep  me  company. 
To-morrow  I  bury  her,  and  then  1  shall  be  quitn 
alone,  with  nothing  but  a  cat  to  remind  me  that  tho 
house  has  been  full  of  living  beings  like  myself. 
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My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I  don't  know  where  to 
look  for  relief.  Mary  will  get  better  again,  but  her 
constantly  being  liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful ; 
nor  is  it  the  least  of  our  evils  that  her  case  and  all 
our  story  is  so  well  known  around  us.  We  are  in 
a  manner  marked.  Excuse  my  troubling  you,  but 
I  have  nobody  by  me  lo  speak  to  me.  1  slept  out 
last  night,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  change  and 
the  stillness.  But  1  did  not  sleep  well,  and  1  must 
come  back  to  my  own  bed.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
get  a  friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow. 
1  am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is  quite 
bad.  I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were  dead. — God 
bless  you.     Love  to  Sara  and  Hartley. 

C.  Lamb. 

„n-Bat  these  were  the  sorrows  he  had  consciously 
accepted  when,  against  all  the  reasons  and  author- 
ities that  could  be  brought  to  influence  him,  from 
parish  officers  up  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  en- 
tered into  a  "  solemn  engagement  that  he  would 
take  his  sister  under  his  care  for  life,"  and,  sur- 
rendering every  dearer  tie  or  desire  that  could  in- 
terfere with  this  solemn  duty,  he  kept  the  pledge 
with  unvarying  affection  through  nearly  forty  years 
of  chequered  joy  and  sorrow.  Mary  Lamb,  who 
was  all  her  Hfe  liable  to  recurrent  mania,  fluctu- 
ated from  time  to  time,  cheering  her  brother  when 
well,  and  retiring  generally  to  some  quiet  asylum, 
when  her  malady  returned.  It  came  back  almost 
certainly  after  any  indulgence  of  "  holidays  ;"  and 
ihey  never  ventured  on  a  journey  together  at  such 
times  without  "  a  strait  waistcoat,  carefully  packed 
by  Miss  Lamb  herself,"  as  their  constant  compan- 
ion. A  friend  met  them  on  one  occasion  slowly 
pacing  together  a  little  footpath  in  Hoxton  fields, 
both  weeping  bitterly  ;  "  and  found  on  joining 
them  they  were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  the 
accustomed  asylum." 

So  passed,  as  we  have  said,  an  entire  life  of 
nearly  forty  years,  devoted  to  this  most  aflilicted 
sister.  A  few  short  months  before  that  life  closed, 
and  when,  by  the  departure  of  a  younger  and 
more  cheerful  companion  who  had  for  some  years 
shared  and  lightened  the  burden,  Lamb's  hearth 
had  become  doubly  sad  and  lonely,  he  thus  wrote 
of  himself,  and  of  his  sister  in  her  time  of  suffer- 
ing.    It  is  a  most  striking  picture : 

Be  less  uneasy  about  me ;  I  bear  my  privations 
very  well ;  I  am  not  in  the  depths  of  desolation,  as 
heretofore.  Your  admonitions  are  not  lost  upon 
me.  Your  kindness  has  sunk  into  my  heart.  Have 
faith  in  me  !  It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  be  left 
to  my  sister.  When  she  is  not  violent,  her  ram- 
bling chat  is  better  to  me  than  the  sense  and  sanity 
of  this  world.  Her  heart  is  obscured,  not  buried  ; 
it  breaks  out  occasionally ;  and  one  can  discern 
a  strong  mind  struggling  with  the  billows  that  have 
gone  over  it.  I  could  be  nowhere  happier  than 
under  the  same  roof  with  her.  Her  memory  is 
unnaturally  strong ;  and  from  ages  past,  if  we  may 
so  call  the  earliest  records  of  our  poor  life,  she 
fetches  thousands  of  names  and  things  that  never 
would  have  dawned  upon  me  again,  and  thousands 
from  the  ten  years  she  lived  before  me.  What  took 
place  from  early  girlhood  to  her  coming  of  age 
principally,  live  again "  (every  important  thing  and 
every  trifle)  in  her  brain,  with  the  vividness  of  real 


presence.  For  twelve  hours  incessantly  she  will 
pour  out  without  intermission,  all  her  past  life,  for- 
getting nothing,  pouring  out  name  after  name  to 
the  Waldens,  as  a  dream ;  sense  and  nonsense ; 
truths  and  errors  huddled  together;  a  medley  be- 
tween inspiration  and  possession.  What  things  we 
are !  I  know  you  will  bear  with  me  talking  of 
these  things.  It  seems  to  ease  me,  for  I  have  no- 
body to  tell  these  things  to  now. 

The  amount  of  gratitude  which  that  sister  felt  for 
this  sublime  devotion  we  have  no  sufficient  means 
of  reckoning.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
great,  that  it  was  entire  and  all-sufficient.  We  are 
sure,  indeed,  that  she — whose  heart  was  worthy  of 
his,  and  whose  intellect,  when  unclouded,  exceeded 
that  of  almost  any  other  woman — made  a  fit  and 
grand  return  for  an  act  that  is  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
well  for  us  all  to  feel  that  Lamb  had  his  own  rich 
reward,  even  here.  "  Her  rambling  chat  is  better 
to  me  than  the  sense  and  sanity  of  this  world,"  is 
his  pathetic  and  profound  exclamation  in  the  letter 
we  have  just  quoted.  "  She  is  older,"  he  says, 
in  an  earlier  letter  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  "  and 
wiser,  and  better  than  I,  and  all  my  wretched 
imperfections  I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely 
thinking  on  her  goodness.  She  would  share  life 
and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  with  me." 

Let  us  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting, from  Mr.  Talfourd's  earnest  and  eloquent 
summing  up  at  the  close  of  the  volumes,  one  pas- 
sage of  peculiar  beauty  on  the  aspects  of  Lamb's 
character  revealed  in  these  final  memorials.  The 
whole  portraiture,  though  the  unhesitating  affec- 
tion of  the  writer  does  not  seek  to  conceal  itself, 
is  as  discriminating  and  delicately  just  as  it  is 
even  lavishly  fond.  So  will  every  one  now  learn 
to  think  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  power  of  a  virtuous,  rather  say  of  a  pious, 
wish  to  conquer  the  fiery  suggestions  of  latent  in- 
sanity than  that  presented  by  Lamb's  history.  Ner- 
vous, tremulous,  as  he  seemed — so  slight  of  frame 
that  he  looked  only  fit  for  the  most  placid  fortune — 
when  the  dismal  emergencies  which  chequered  his 
life  arose,  he  acted  with  as  much  promptitude  and 
vigor  as  if  he  had  never  penned  a  stanza  nor  taken 
a  glass  too  much,  or  was  strung  with  herculean  sin- 
ews. None  of  those  temptations,  in  which  misery 
is  the  most  potent,  to  hazard  a  lavish  expenditure 
for  an  enjoyment  to  be  secured  against  fate  and  for- 
tune, ever  tempted  him  to  exceed  his  income  when 
scantiest,  by  a  shilling.  He  had  always  a  reserve 
for  poor  Mary's  periods  of  seclusion,  and  something 
in  hand  besides  for  a  friend  in  need  ;  and  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  India  House,  he  had  amassed,  by 
annual  savings,  a  sufficient  sum  (invested  after  the 
prudent  and  classical  taste  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  "  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents")  to  se- 
cure comfort  to  Miss  Lamb  when  his  pension  should 
cease  with  him,  even  if  the  India  Company,  his 
great  employers,  had  not  acted  nobly  by  the  mem- 
ory of  their  inspired  clerk — as  they  did — and  gave 
her  the  annuity  to  which  a  wife  would  have  been 
entitled — but  of  which  he  could  not  feel  assured. 
Living  among  literary  men,  some  less  distinguished 
and  less  discreet  than  those  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  was  constantly  importuned  to  relieve  dis- 
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tresses  which  an  improvident  speculation  in  litera- 
ture produces,  and  which  the  recklessness  attendant 
on  the  empty  vanity  of  self-exapfgerated  talent  ren- 
ders desperate  and  merciless ; — and  to  the  importu- 
nities of  such  hopeless  petitioners  he  gave  too 
largely — though  he  used  sometimes  to  express  a 
painful  sense  that  he  was  diminishing  his  own  store 
without  conferring  any  real  benefit.  "  Heaven," 
he  used  to  say,  '*  does  not  owe  me  sixpence  for  all 
I  have  given,  or  lent  (as  they  call  it)  to  such  im- 
portunity ;  I  only  gave  it  because  I  could  not  bear 
to  refuse  it;  and  I  have  done  good  by  my  weakness." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  used  to  seek  out  occasions 
of  devoting  a  part  of  his  surplus  to  those  of  his 
friends  whom  he  believed  it  would  really  serve,  and 
almost  forced  loans,  or  gifts  in  the  disguise  of  loans, 
upon  them.  If  he  thought  one,  in  such  a  position, 
would  be  the  happier  for  JC50  or  jCIOO,  he  would 
carefully  procure  a  note  for  the  sum,  and,  perhaps, 
for  days  before  he  might  meet  the  object  of  his 
friendly  purpose,  keep  the  note  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  burning  in  it  to  be  produced,  and,  when  the 
occasion  arrived — "  in  the  sweet  of  the  night" — he 
would  crumple  it  up  in  his  hand  and  stammer  out 
his  difficulty  of  disposing  of  a  little  money ;  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  it — pray  take  it — pray 
use  it — you  will  do  me  a  kindness  if  you  will" — 
he  would  say  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  disoblige  him  ! 
Let  any  one  who  has  been  induced  to  regard  Lamb 
as  a  poor,  slight,  excitable,  and  excited  being,  con- 
sider that  such  acts  as  these  were  not  infrequent — 
that  he  exercised  hospitality  of  a  substantial  kind, 
without  stint,  all  his  life — that  he  spared  no  expense 
for  the  comfort  of  his  sister,  there  only  lavish — and 
that  he  died  leaving  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  his 
wishes  for  survivors — and  think  what  this  sturdy 
quality  of  his  goodness  must  have  been  amidst  all 
the  heart-aches  and  head-aches  of  his  life — and  ask 
the  virtue  which  has  been  supported  by  strong 
nerves,  whether  it  has  often  produced  any  good  to 
match  it? 


let  us  close  the  volumes  till  we  have  bor- 
specimens,    however     brief,    from     those 


Nor 
rowed 

sketches  of  Lamb's  early  companions  ("  all,  all 
are  gone,  the  old   familiar   faces!")  with   which 
Mr.  Talfourd  has  enriched 
lieved  their  painful  details, 
capital  anecdote  of  Godwin 
genial  humor. 


the  volumes,  and  re- 

The  first  contains  a 

told  with  delicate  and 


Mr.  Godwin  was  thus  a  man  of  two  beings,  which 
held  little  discourse  with  each  other — the  daring  in- 
ventor of  theories  constructed  of  air-drawn  dia- 
grams— and  the  simple  gentleman,  who  suffered 
nothing  to  disturb  or  excite  him,  beyond  his  study. 
He  loved  to  walk  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London, 
not  like  Lamb,  enjoying  the  infinite  varieties  of 
many-colored  life  around  him,  but  because  he  felt, 
amidst  the  noise,  and  crowd,  and  glare,  more  in- 
tensely the  imperturbable  stillness  of  his  own  con- 
templations. His  means  of  comfortable  support 
were  mainly  supplied  by  a  shop  in  Skinner  street, 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  "  M.  J.  Godwin  and 
Co.,"  the  prettiest  and  wisest  books  for  children 
issued,  which  old-fashioned  parents  presented  to 
their  children,  without  suspecting  that  the  graceful 
lessons  of  piety  and  goodness  which  charmed  away 
the  selfishness  of  infancy,  were  published,  and 
sometimes  revised,  and  now  and  then  written,  by  a 
philosopher  whom  they  would  scarcely  venture  to 
name !     He  met  the  exigencies  which  the  vicissi- 


tu-des  of  business  sometimes  caused,  with  the  trust 
ing  simplicity  which  marked  his  course— he  asked 
his  friends  for  aid  without  scruple,  considering  that 
their  means  were  justly  the  due  of  one  who  toiled 
in  thought  for  their  inward  life,  and  had  little  time 
to  provide  for  his  own  outward  existence  ;  and  took 
their  excuses  when  offered,  without  doubt  or  offence. 
The  very  next  day  after  I  had  been  honored  and 
delighted  by  an  introduction  to  him  at  Lamb's 
chambers,  I  was  made  still  more  proud  and  happy 
by  his  appearance  at  my  own  on  such  an  errand — 
which  my  poverty,  not  my  will,  rendered  abortive. 
After  some  pleasant  chat  on  indifferent  matters,  he 
carelessly  observed  that  he  had  a  little  bill  for  jC150 
falling  due  on  the  morrow,  which  he  had  forgotten 
till  that  morning,  and  desired  the  loan  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  for  a  few  weeks.  At  first,  in  eager 
hope  of  being  able  thus  to  oblige  one  whom  I  re- 
garded with  admiration  akin  to  awe,  I  began  to 
consider  whether  it  was  possible  for  me  to  raise 
such  a  sum  ;  but,  alas !  a  moment's  reflection  suf- 
ficed to  convince  me  that  the  hope  was  vain,  and  I 
was  obliged,  with  much  confusion,  to  assure  my 
distinguished  visitor  how  glad  I  should  have  been 
to  serve  him,  but  that  I  was  only  just  starting  as  a 
special  pleader,  was  obliged  to  write  for  magazines 
to  help  me  on,  and  had  not  such  a  sum  in  the 
world.  "  Oh  dear,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I 
thought  you  were  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune — 
don't  mention  it — don't  mention  it ;  I  shall  do  very 
well  elsewhere  :" — and  then,  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  reverted  to  our  former  topics  ;  and  sat  in 
my  small  room  for  half  an  hour,  as  if  to  convince 
me  that  my  want  of  fortune  made  no  difference  in 
his  esteem.  A  slender  tribute  to  the  literature  he 
had  loved  and  served  so  well,  was  accorded  to  him 
in  the  old  age  to  which  he  attained,  by  the  gift  of  a 
sinecure  in  the  Exchequer  of  about  JC200  a  year, 
connected  with  the  custody  of  the  Records ;  and 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  heaving  an  immense 
key  to  unlock  the  musty  treasures  of  which  he  was 
guardian — how  unlike  those  he  had  unlocked,  with 
finer  talisman,  for  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of 
one  generation,  and  the  delight  of  all  others  ! 

The  second  is  a  very  agreeable  and  airy  sketch 
of  that  simplest  of  quaint  odd  creatures,  Lamb's  old 
schoolfellow,  George  Dyer. 

No  contrast  could  be  more  vivid  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  relations  of  each  to  the  literature  they 
both  loved  ;  one  divining  its  inmost  essences,  pluck- 
ing out  the  heart  of  its  mysteries,  shedding  light  on 
its  dimmest  recesses  ;  the  other  devoted,  with  equal 
assiduity,  to  its  externals.  Books,  to  Dyer,  "  were 
a  real  world,  both  pure  and  good  ;  among  them  he 
passed,  unconscious  of  time,  from  youth  to  extreme 
age,  vegetating  on  their  dates  and  forms,  and 
'  trivial  fond  records,'  in  the  learned  air  of  great 
libraries,  or  the  dusty  confusion  of  his  own, 
with  the  least  possible  apprehension  of  any  hu 
man  interest  vital  in  their  pages,  or  of  any  spirit 
of  wit  or  fancy  glancing  across  them.  His  life 
was  an  academic  pastoral.  Methinks  I  see  his 
gaunt,  awkward  form,  set  off  by  trousers  too  short, 
like  those  outgrown  by  a  gawky  lad,  and  a  rusty 
coat  as  much  too  large  for  the  wearer,  hangmg 
about  him  like  those  garments  which  the  aristo- 
cratic Milesian  peasantry  prefer  to  the  most  com- 
fortable rustic  dress;  his  long  head  silvered  over 
with  short  yet  straggling  hair,  and  his  dark  grey 
eyes  glistening  with  faith  and  wonder,  as  Lamb 
satisfies  the  curiosity  which  has  gently  disturbed 
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his  studies  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  by  telling  him,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
that  they  are  the  works  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  just 
returned  from  the  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Vienna  ! 
Off  he  runs,  with  animated  stride  and  shambling 
enthusiasm,  nor  stops  till  he  reaches  Maida  Hill, 
and  breathes  his  news  into  the  startled  ear  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  who,  "as  a  public  writer,"  ought  to  be 
possessed  of  the  great  fact  with  which  George  is 
laden  !  Or  shall  I  endeavor  to  revive  the  bewildered 
look  with  which,  just  after  he  had  been  announced 
as  one  of  Lord  Stanhope's  executors  and  residu- 
ary legatees,  he  received  Lamb's  grave  inquiry, 
"  Whether  it  was  true,  as  commonly  reported,  that 
he  was  to  be  made  a  lord  ?"  "Oh  dear  no  !  Mr. 
Lamb,"  responded  he  with  earnest  seriousness,  but 
not  without  a  moment's  quivering  vanity,  "  I  could 
not  think  of  such  a  thing ;  it  is  not  true,  I  assure 
you."  "  I  thought  not,"  said  Lamb,  "  and  I  con- 
tradict it  wherever  I  go ;  but  the  government  will 
not  ask  your  consent ;  they  may  raise  you  to  the 
peerage  without  your  even  knowing  it."  "  I  hope 
not,  Mr.  Lamb;  indeed,  indeed,  I  hope  not;  it 
would  not  suit  me  at  all,"  responded  Dyer,  and 
went  his  way,  musing  on  the  possibility  of  a  strange 
honor  descending  on  his  reluctant  brow.  Or  shall 
I  recall  the  visible  presentment  of  his  bland  uncon- 
sciousness of  evil  when  his  sportive  friend  taxed  it 
to  the  utmost,  by  suddenly  asking  what  he  thought 
of  the  murderer  Williams,  who,  after  destroying 
two  families  in  RadclifTe  Highway,  had  broken 
prison  by  suicide,  and  whose  body  had  just  before 
been  conveyed  in  shocking  procession  to  its  cross- 
road grave  !  The  desperate  attempt  to  compel  the 
gentle  optimist  to  speak  ill  of  a  mortal  creature 
produced  no  happier  success  than  the  answer, 
"  Why,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  he  must  have 
been  rather  an  eccentric  character."  This  sim- 
plicity of  a  nature  not  only  unspotted  by  the  world, 
but  almost  abstracted  from  it,  will  seem  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  subjected, 
at  the  entrance  of  life,  to  a  hard  battle  with  fortune. 
Dyer  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents,  residing  in 
an  eastern  suburb  of  London,  Stepney  or  Bethnal- 
greenward,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  two 
elderly  ladies  as  a  serious  child,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary love  for  books.  They  obtained  for  him  a  pre- 
sentation to  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he  entered  at 
seven  years  of  age ;  fought  his  way  through  its 
sturdy  ranks  to  its  head  ;  and,  at  nineteen,  quitted 
it  for  Cambridge,  with  only  an  exhibition  and  his 
scholarly  accomplishments  to  help  him.  On  he 
went,  however,  placid  if  not  rejoicing,  through  the 
difficulties  of  a  life  illustrated  only  by  scholarship  ; 
encountering  tremendous  labors ;  unresting  yet  se- 
rene ;  until  at  eighty-five  he  breathed  out  the  most 
blameless  of  lives,  which  began  in  a  struggle,  lo  end 
in  a  learned  dream  I 

Mr.  Talfourd's  Sketches  comprise  not  only 
these  two  contrasts  of  pastoral  pedant  and  needy 
philosopher,  but  such  men  as  Hazlitt,  the  late 
Thomas  Barnes,  Thelwall,  Haydon,  and  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  we 
have  a  very  vivid  notice  of  a  person  who  finds  fre- 
quent mention  in  Lamb's  Letters  as  the  "  light- 
liearted  Janus,"  but  who  was  in  truth  as  black- 
hearted a  villain  and  murderer  as  ever  went  in  chains 


to  Norfolk  Island,  or  made  the  longer  journey 
under  Newgate  walls.  This  wretch's  name  was 
Wain  Wright  ;  and  Mr.  Talfourd's  exhibition  of 
the  gross  personal  vanity  and  self-indulgences  of 
the  man  in  connection  with  the  crimes  they  led 
him  into,  seems  to  us  a  most  instructive  story 
with  a  striking  moral. 

Any  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  sketching 
the  chief  persons  (so  far  as  death  has  made  them 
historical)  at  Lamb's  Wednesday-night  suppers, 
Mr.  Talfourd  did  not  need  to  offer.  They  were 
a  part  of  his  subject,  and  will  always  connect 
themselves  with  it,  as  in  the  thousand  quaint  or 
sly  allusions  in  the  delightful  letters  of  Lamb. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  lively  and  interesting  picture 
of  the  Holland-house  society  likely  to  be  thrown 
away  on  thoughtful  readers,  who  like  to  compare 
the  various  aspects  of  social  and  intellectual  life 
that  can  be  brought  within  the  same  points  of 
time.  The  new  letters,  let  us  not  omit  to  add, 
are  worthy  of  the  old.  There  are  two  of  a  most 
whimsical  breadth  of  humor  addressed  to  Mr. 
Crabb  Robinson  ;  some  very  quaint  and  pleasant 
to  Mr.  Talfourd  himself;  and  several  of  the  later 
letters,  notes,  and  notelets  to  Mr.  Moxon,  are  full 

!  of  wise  odd  turns,  and  tenderest  feeling,  and  the 

'  most  playful  wit. 


The  Pike. — The  pike,  commonly  called  Jack 
when  under  three  or  four  pounds  in  weight,  is  a 
well-known  fish — like  many  of  us,  better  known 
than  trusted  or  treated.  He  is  a  greedy,  unsociable, 
tyrannical  savage,  and  is  hated  like  a  Bluebeard. 
Everybody  girds  at  him  with  a  spear,  gaff,  hook, 
net,  snare,  and  even  with  powder  and  shot.  He 
has  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  The  horrible  gorge 
hook  is  especially  invented  for  the  torment  of  his 
maw.  Notwithstanding,  he  fights  his  way  vigor- 
ously, grows  into  immense  strength  despite  his 
many  enemies,  and  lives  longer  than  his  greatest 
foe — man.  His  voracity  is  unbounded,  and  like 
the  most  accomplished  corporate  officer,  he  is  near- 
ly omnivorous,  his  palate  giving  the  preference, 
however,  to  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  Dyspepsy  never 
interferes  with  his  digestion  ;  and  he  possesses  a 
quality  that  would  have  been  valuable  at  La  Trappe 
— he  can  fast  without  inconvenience  for  a  se'n- 
night.  He  can  gorge  himself  then  to  beyond  the 
gills  without  the  slightest  derangement  of  the  stom- 
ach. He  is  shark  and  ostrich  combined.  His  body 
is  comely  to  look  at ;  and  if  he  could  hide  his  head 
— by  no  means  a  diminished  one — his  green  and 
silver  vesture  would  attract  many  admirers.  His 
intemperate  habits,  however,  render  him  an  object 
of  disgust  and  dread.  He  devours  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  but  strange  to  say,  likes  better  (for  eating) 
the  children  of  his  neighbors.  Heat  spoils  his  ap- 
petite, cold  sharpens  it ;  and  this  very  day  (30lh 
December,  1846)  a  friend  has  sent  me  a  gormandiz- 
ing specimen,  caught  by  an  armed  gudgeon  amidst 
the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Thames  near  Marlow.  I 
envy  the  pike's  constitution. — Handbook  of  Ang- 
ling. 


TORPIDITY   OF   ANIMALS 
From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
TORPIDITY    OF    ANIMALS. 

The  absence  of  the  means  of  support  for  some 
anim;ils,  in  certain  countries,  during  winter,  leads 
to  various  expedients  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  great  interest.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  expedients  is  migration — the 
removal  of  the  animals  in  a  body,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  climes  where  they  are  sure  of  obtain- 
ing food.  Another  is  the  falling  of  the  animals 
into  a  state  of  torpidity,  during  which,  there  being 
nearly  a  total  cessation  of  waste,  nutrition  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  most  noted  sleeping  animals, 
as  they  may  be  called,  in  our  country  are  by  no 
means  low  in  the  scale,  being  members  of  the  high- 
est vertebrate  class — mammalia.  The  highest  of 
these  is  the  bat,  which,  while  believed  by  the  vul- 
gar to  be  a  kind  of  bird,  is  placed  by  naturalists 
very  near  our  own  species.  The  other  sleeping 
mammals  are,  however,  comparatively  low  in  their 
class ;  there  being  of  rodents,  the  hamster  and 
dormouse ;  and  of  insectivora,  the  hedgehog  and 
tenric.  No  peculiarity  of  organization  has  been  de- 
tected as  leading  to  this  state.  It  appears  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  external  temperature.  When  the 
animal  is  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  duly  supplied 
with  food,  it  passes  throuiih  its  usual  sleeping  period 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  liveliness. 

It  is  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  at  the  fall 
of  the  year,  that  the  sleepers  withdraw  to  places  of 
safety,  where  they  may  pass  the  winter  undisturbed. 
"The  bat  retires  to  the  roof  of  gloomy  caves,  or 
to  the  old  chimneys  of  uninhabited  castles.  The 
hedgehog  wraps  itself  up  in  those  leaves,  of  which  it 
composes  its  nest,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hedge,  or  under  the  covert  of  the  furze,  which 
screened  it  during  summer  from  the  scorching  sun 
or  the  passing  storm.  The  marmot  and  the  ham- 
ster (creatures  much  resembling  the  rat)  retire  to 
thiiir  subterranean  retreats,  and  when  they  feel  the 
first  approach  of  the  torpid  state,  shut  the  passages 
to  their  habitations  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  dig  the  earth  anywhere  else  than  in  parts 
which  they  have  thus  fortified.  The  jumping  mouse 
of  Canada  seems  to  prepare  itself  for  its  winter 
torpidity  in  a  very  curious  manner,  according  to 
the  communications  of  Major-General  Davies,  on 
the  authority  of  a  laborer.  A  specimen,  which 
was  found  in  diguing  the  foundation  for  a  summer- 
house  in  a  gentleman's  garden  about  two  miles 
from  Quebec  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1787,  was 
'  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  clay,  about  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball,  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  perfectly 
s-.nooth  within,  and  about  twenty  inches  under 
ground.  The  man  who  discovered  it,  not  knowing 
what  it  was,  struck  the  ball  with  his  spade,  by 
whicli  means  it  was  broken  to  pieces.'  " — Linncmn 
Transactions,  iv.  156.* 

In  the  torpid  state,  the  temperature  of  the  ani- 
mal's body  sinks  to  about  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  For  example,  it  has  been  observed  to  go 
down  from  100  to  43  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  but 
the  exterior  of  the  body  is  colder  than  the  interior. 
Tlie  breath  is  drawn  at  long  intervals ;  digestion 
is  entirely  suspended,  circulation  nearly  so.  The 
irritability  is  so  much  reduced,  that  parts  of  the 
limbs  of  the  animals  maybe  cutoff  without  their 
giving  any  signs  of  feeling.  A  shock  of  electricity 
failed  to  rouse  a  dormouse.  Experiments  have 
shown  that    the   hybernating   animals    in   a   per- 


*  Fleming's  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  ii.  47. 
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fectly  torpid  state  consume  no  oxygen,  and  can 
ive  m  an  air  which  will  not  support  life  or  com- 
bustion.* 

Reptiles,  in  as  far  as  their  sensibility  to  cold  is 
greater  than  that  of  mammals,  are  more  liable  to 
tall  mto  torpidity  when  exposed  to  the  necessary 
conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  frog  and 
toad  in  this  country  spend  the  winter  in  slumber, 
berpents  and  tortoises  fall  under  the  same  rule  in 
all  countries  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
low.  Aquatic  reptiles,  when  about  to  hybernate, 
sink  into  the  mud,  and  there  repose  for  the  season, 
the  alligator  previously  stopping  up  its  mouth  with 
a  pine  or  cypress  knot.  Land  reptiles,  again,  with- 
draw into  crevices  of  rocks  and  hollows  in  the 
ground,  taking  care  that  these  are  so  situated  as  to 
promise  protection  from  enemies.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  fishes  hybernate  ;  the  usually  equable  tem- 
perature of  the  water  may  make  this  less  likely  to 
take  place  ;  but  it  is  known  that  they  are  capable 
of  that  entire  suspension  of  life  which  occasionally 
takes  place  in  reptiles  under  the  influence  of  frost. 
"  The  fish  froze,"  says  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the 
Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  "  as 
fast  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  nets,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  and  by  a 
blow  or  two  of  a  hatchet,  were  easily  split  open, 
when  the  intestines  might  be  removed  in  one  lump. 
If  in  this  completely  frozen  state  they  were  thawed 
before  the  fire,  they  recovered  their  animation. 
We  have  seen  a  carp  recover  so  far  as  to  leap  about 
with  much  vigor  after  it  had  been  frozen  for  thirty- 
six  hours!"  Toads  have  been,  in  like  manner, 
frozen,  so  that  their  limbs  might  be  broken  otf  like 
pieces  of  glass,  without  a  drop  of  blood  flowing, 
and  yet,  on  being  thawed,  they  survived  ! 

Snails  are  amongst  the  most  noted  of  the  inver- 
tebrate animals  which  thus  occasionally  withdraw 
from  the  whole  business  of  existence.  Seeking 
some  quiet  crevice  or  nook,  they  retire  into  their 
shells,  draw  to  the  operculum,  as  a  sort  of  door, 
thus  closing  up  their  house,  and  then  go  to  sleep. 
It  is  remarkable  of  them  that  they  can  became  tor- 
pid at  pleasure,  and  independently  of  temperature. 
Bees,  as  is  well  known,  fall  into  utter  insensibility 
under  a  low  temperature,  and  readily  revive  when 
properly  warmed.  Spiders  spend  the  winter  sleeping 
in  the  corners  of  their  webs.  The  cricket,  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  as  liable  to  torpidity 
under  cold  as  any  other  insect,  is  remarkable  for 
its  systematically  avoiding  this  fate  in  winter  by 
migrating — for  it  is  a  migration — to  warm  kitchens, 
bakehouses,  and  cottage  firesides,  "  where  it  mul- 
tiplies its  species,  and  is  as  merry  at  Christmas  as 
in  the  dog-days. f 

Some  of  the  infusory  animalcules  have  been  found 
liable  to  suspension  of  life  when  merely  dried. 
There  are  certain  species  which  usually  live  in  the 
mosses  and  gutters  of  house-tops.  In  summer, 
when  the  moss  and  the  dust  collected  in  the  gutters 
become  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  for  months,  the 
animalcules  are  dried  up  too,  and  lose  every  sign 
of  life.  Let  a  shower  come,  and  they  revive.  In 
like  manner  the  so-called  "eels"  of  mildewed 
corn,  after  lying  dry,  and  to  all  appearance  dead, 
for  a  long  time,  will  come  to  life  again  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  drop  of  water.  Moisture  has  revived 
some  animalcules  after  a  torpidity  of  twenty-seven 
years !     Of  late  years,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 


*  P.  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Report  of  Americaa 
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animalcules,  after  being  dried  in  the  usual  way, 
may  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  far  above  that 
of  boiling  water,  (284  degrees,)  and  yet  they  may 
be  restored  to  life  by  means  of  water.*  It  was 
once  believed  by  naturalists  that  certain  birds,  the 
swallow  in  particular,  hybernated  at  the  bottom  of 
pools.  This  is  now  generally  discredited,  though 
not  by  all  naturalists.  (See  "  Fleming's  Philosophy 
of  Zoology.") 

Torpidity  is  regarded  by  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  as  "  a  state  of 
neutrality  between  life  and  death,  into  which  cer- 
tain animals  are  plunged  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  respiration,  when  it  takes  place  under 
certain  circumstances."  It  seems  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  animals,  while  in  this  state,  make  no 
progress  towards  decay ;  the  time  during  which  it 
lasts  appears  to  be  no  deduction  from  the  ordinary 
or  proper  term  of  their  lives,  but  simply  something 
over  and  above.  As  far  as  observation  goes,  it  is 
a  state  to  which  there  is  no  necessary  termination, 
apart  from  a  change  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  it.  Thus  if  the  fish  caught  by  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  been  kept  in  ice  for  any  number  of 
years,  we  may  presume  that  they  would  have  been 
as  likely  to  revive  at  one  time  as  another,  and  when 
they  did  revive,  would  have  the  same  prospect  of 
life  before  them  as  if  they  had  never  been  congealed 
at  all.  There  is  reason,  also,  to  suppose,  with  re- 
gard to  at  least  some  of  the  torpid  animals,  that  if 
they  be  entirely  shut  up  from  the  external  air  at 
the  time  when  the  temperature  changes,  and  the  tor- 
pidity consequently  ceases,  they  will  remain  alive 
so  long  as  the  air  is  excluded,  though  probably  in 
a  dormant  state ;  and  in  such  circumstances  also, 
the  ordinary  processes  of  life  being  suspended, 
there  is  no  necessary  termination  to  the  existence 
of  these  animals,  any  more  than  if  the  paralyzing 
cold  had  been  continued. 

It  is  difficult,  at  least,  to  account  otherwise  for 
the  discovering  of  live  toads  and  other  reptiles  in 
full-grown  trees  and  blocks  of  sandstone  and  coal, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  instances  on  record  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  supposition  affords 
us  an  easy  key  to  what  has  hitherto  appeared  a 
great  mystery.  Such  facts  are  indeed  disbelieved 
by  many  scientific  men  ;  but  for  the  disbelief  there 
is  no  ground  whatever,  except  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  felt  of  accounting  for  the  facts. 

M.  Hubert,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Caen, 
attests,  in  the  volume  of  the  French  Academy  for 
1719,  the  finding  of  a  live  toad  completely  enclosed 
in  the  heart  of  an  elm  of  the  thickness  of  a  pretty 
corpulent  man  ;  "  a  more  firm  and  sound  elm,"  he 
says,  "never  grew."  In  1731,  M.  Leigne,  of 
Nantes,  laid  before  the  Academy  an  account  of  a 
toad  being  found  alive  in  an  oak  of  still  greater 
thickness,  and  which,  from  appearances,  he  thought 
must  have  been  a  prisoner  for  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years.  So  familiar  is  this  kind  of  fact  in  England, 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Bree,f  woodmen,  when  their 
axe  rebounds  against  an  unusually  hard  part  of  a 
tree,  are  accustomed  to  say  a  toad  must  be  con- 
cealed there,  the  animal  being  always  surrounded 
with  a  hard  case.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  toad  "  gets  there."  When  about  to  com- 
mence its  winter  sleep,  it  retires  into  any  conve- 
nient hole  it  can  find.  Many  take  to  crevices  in 
trees.     It  is  ascertained  that  this  animal  can  squeeze 

*  Doyer  on  the  Revivification  of  Tardigrada  and  Roti- 
fera.     Kdin.  Pliilnsophical  .Journal,  1S43,  p.  23. 
t  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Nov.,  1834. 


itself  through  a  very  small  aperture,  in  order  to 
get  the  desired  accommodation.  Suppose  that  this 
is  so  small  as  to  be  too  much  grown  up  before  next 
spring  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  animal,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  toad  must  remain  a  captive. 
It  is  known  to  be  able  to  survive  a  long  time  in  its 
ordinary  state  without  food.  Suppose  that  the 
next  twelvemonth  closes  the  aperture  entirely, 
there  we  have  the  toad  consigned  to  a  vitality  for 
which  there  is  no  necessary  end  but  the  destruction 
of  its  prison.  Mr.  Jesse  throws  some  light  on  this 
subject.  "I  remember,"  says  he,  "some  years 
ago,  getting  up  into  a  mulberry- tree,  and  finding 
in  the  fork  of  the  two  main  branches  a  large  toad 
almost  imbedded  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which  had 
grown  over  it  so  much,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
extricate  himself,  and  would  probably  in  time  be 
completely  covered  over  with  the  bark.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  as  the  tree  in- 
creased in  size,  the  toad  should  not,  in  process  of 
time,  become  imbedded  in  it,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  end  of  an  oaken  rail  that  had  been  inserted  into 
an  elm-tree  which  stood  close  to  a  public  footpath. 
This  being  broken  off,  and  grown  over,  was,  on 
the  tree  being  felled,  and  sawn  in  two,  found  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  it."* 

The  instances  of  toads  found  in  blocks  of  stone 
are  so  numerous,  that  even  a  reasonable  selection 
of  them  would  be  tiresome.  Many  have  been  au- 
thenticated in  a  manner  which,  for  any  ordinary 
kind  of  fact,  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  The  cele- 
brated Ambrose  Pare  saw  a  block  split  from  which 
a  live  toad  came  out.  In  many  cases,  although 
only  workmen  were  present  at  the  discovery,  the 
two  pieces  of  the  block  remained,  with  their  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  cavity,  to  testify  the  truth  to  all 
eyes.  Mr.  John  Murray  says,  "  I  have  a  toad  in  my 
possession,  preserved  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  taken 
from  a  cavity  of  the  solid  rock,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  the  space  was  quite  sufficient 
to  contain  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  presented  the  specimen  to  me  saw  it  alive 
forty-eight  hours  after  its  detachment  from  the 
rock."t  In  February,  1845,  a  live  toad  was  liber- 
ated from  a  piece  of  shale  in  the  Pendarran  works, 
Glamorganshire.  It  was  of  large  size,  but  weak  ; 
it  had  no  vision  or  feeling  in  its  eyes,  and  a  mem- 
brane covered  its  mouth,  so  that  no  food  could  be 
given  to  it.  Its  spine  was  also  crooked,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  the  confined  space  in  which  it  had 
lain.  Its  continuing  to  live  without  a  breathincr 
aperture,  is  no  marvel  in  this  animal,  for  the  skin 
of  the  toad  may  be  said  to  be  one  universal  lung  for 
the  arterialization  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Buckland,  some  years  ago,  made  a  number 
of  experiments,  in  order  to  prove  that  toads  could 
not  long  survive  in  such  circumstances.  They 
were  conducted  with  an  absence  of  ingenuity  quite 
'  surprising  in  such  a  person.  He  enclosed  a  niim- 
I  her  of  toads  in  compact  sandstone,  and  a  number 
I  more  in  porous  limestone,  and  buried  them  under 
I  three  feet  of  earth  in  his  garden.  After  upwards 
of  a  year  he  took  them  up.  when  those  immured  in 
the  sandstone  were  found  dead  and  rotten,  while 
those  in  the  porous  limestone  were  alive,  but  much 
emaciated  ;  from  which  he  inferred  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  toads  to  continue  long  alive  in  a  state  of 
complete  abstraction  from  air  and  food. J  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  experimentalist 


*  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  p.  66. 

t  Magazine  of  Niitural  History,  Sept.,  1833. 

*  Edin.  New  Philosophical  Journal,  April,  1832. 
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that  the  alleored  confinement  of  toads  in  blocks  of 
timber  and  stone  might  have  commenced  while  they 
were  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  that  the  change  of 
temperature  taking  place  where  no  means  existed 
for  the  resumption  of  waking  and  active  life,  the 
animals  would  probably  sleep  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  nicely  of  conditions  required  in  such  experi- 
ments is  shown  by  what  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
ascertained  in  the  course  of  some  which  he  made 
in  the  freezing  of  toads.  He  found  that  the  ani- 
mals only  survived  when  the  freezing  was  effected 

For  some  time  there  existed  a  geological  objec- 
tion to  the  alleged  discovery  of  toads  in  stones  — 
namely,  that  they  were  often  said  to  be  found  in 
rocks  so  low  as  the  carboniferous  formation,  a  part 
of  the  series  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  reptiles. 
This  objection,  however,  is  now  removed ;  for  so 
many  balrachian  fossils  and  footsteps  of  batrachians 
have  latterly  been  found  in  this  formation,  that  the 
existence  of  toads  at  that  epoch  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Lyell  has  lately 
given  in  his  adhesion  to  this  doctrine. 

We  contemplate,  then,  the  discovery  of  these 
prisoners  of  the  ancient  world  as  standing  in  an  in- 
teresting connection  with  that  suspension  of  animal 
life  usually  recognized  under  the  names  of  torpidity 
and  hybernation.  'Apar*.  altogether  from  the  ex- 
traordinary consideration  that  here  we  see  living 
animals  whose  age  is  to  be  numbered  by  millions 
of  years,  which  have  survived  the  age  of  itchthyo- 
saurs  and  pterodact.yles,  and  to  which  the  birth  of 
the  maminalian  tribes  was  but  as  a  passing  event 
in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  series,  these  emancipated 
captives  might  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  and  particularly  that  class  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  fossil  species.  They 
are  almost  always  described  as  in  some  way  pecu- 
liar. For  example,  one  found  some  years  ago  in 
the  limestone  of  Carruber  quarry  in  Linlithgow- 
shire, was  reported  to  us  as  having  six  toes.  Now 
we  know  that  the  batrachian  order  have  at  this  day 
a  rudimental  sixth  toe,  (see  Roget's  Physiology,)  a 
fact  at  once  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the  re- 
port, which  came  only  from  laboring  men,  and 
showing  how  much  we  may  lose  in  science  by 
continually  rejecting  and  neglecting  everything  for 
which  we  cannot  readily  account. 


[The  following  singular  narrative,  quoted  by  the 
(London)  Guardian,  is  taken  from  a  note  to  the 
new  edition  of  Sharon  Turner's  "  Sacred  History 
of  the  World."  It  is  a  communication  from  Sir 
Claude  Wade  to  the  editor. — Banner  of  the  Cross. ^ 

The  impression  entertained  by  the  author  that 
the  total  cessation  of  bodily  action,  internal  and 
external,  which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of 
death,  is  not  its  infallible  token,  nor  inseparably 
accompatned  by  it,  is  countenanced  by  the  very 
curious  performance  of  the  celebrated  Hindoo 
fakeer,  mentioned  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Osborne  in 
his  work  upon  the  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  as  having  allowed  himself  to  be  buried  in  a 
chest  under  ground  at  Lahore,  and  as  having  been 
brought  again  to  life  when  disinterred  at  the  end 
of  forty  days.  Captain  Osborne  appears  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
real  occurrence  of  the  fact,  extraordinary  as  it 
was  ;  but  he  states  that  on  the  proposition  being 


made  to  the  fakeer,  that  he  should  be  buried  again 
in  a  similar  manner  for  one  week,  with  the  condi- 
tions that  the  chest  he  was  enclosed  in  should 
have  two  padlocks,  the  key  of  one  of  which  should 
be  in  Captain  Osborne's  keeping,  and  that  the. 
place  of  his  interment  should  be  watched  by  sen-, 
tries  from  the  guard  by  which  the  English  em'bassy! 
was  attended,  he  objected  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  declined  to  make  the  trial  on  such 
terms.  Captain  Osborne  adds,  however,  that 
shortly  afterwards  the  fakeer  sent  to  signify  his 
consent  to  what  had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  but 
that  his  consent  being  accompanied  by  the  declara- 
tion that  he  was  sure  the  object  of  the  English 
oiTicers  was  to  destroy  him,  the  latter  did  not  liiink 
themselves  justified  in  being  parties  to  an  experi- 
ment which  they  thought  certain  to  prove  fatal. 

The  following  statement  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  previous  interment  of  the  fakeer 
spoken  of  by  Captain  Osborne,  has  been  kindly 
communicated  to  me  by  Sir  Claude  M.  Wade, 
then  political  resident  at  Loodianah,  and  chief 
agent  of  the  English  government  at  Runjeet 
Singh's  court,  with  permission  to  insert  it  here. 
The  well-known  ability  and  character  of  Sir 
Claude  Wade  not  only  guarantee  the  certainty  of 
the  incidents  which  his  account  relates,  but  give 
great  force  and  weight  to  the  conclusion  which  he 
appears  to  have  come  to,  viz.,  that  however  hard 
to  explain  the  causes  or  means  of  the  fakeer's 
extraordinary  performance,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  reality  : — 

"  I  was  present  at  the  court  of  Runjeet  Singh 
at  Lahore,  in  1837,  when  the  fakeer  mentioned 
by  the  Hon.  Captain  Osborne  was  buried  alive  for 
six  weeks,  and  although  I  arrived  a  few  hours 
after  his  actual  interment,  and  did  not  consequently 
witness  that  part  of  the  phenomenon,  I  had  the 
testimony  of  Runjeet  Singh  himself  and  others, 
the  most  credible  witnesses  of  his  court,  to  the 
truth  of  the  fakeer  having  been  so  buried  before 
them  ;  and  from  having  myself  been  present  when 
he  was  disinterred  and  restored  to  a  state  of  per- 
fect vitality,  in  a  position  so  close  to  him  as  to 
render  any  deception  impossible,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  there  was  no  collusion  in  producing  the 
extraordinary  fact  which  I  have  related.  Captain 
Osborne's  book  is  not  at  present  before  me,  that  I 
might  refer  to  such  part  of  his  account  as  devolves 
the  authenticity  of  the  fact  on  my  authority.  I 
will,  however,  briefly  state  what  I  saw,  to  enable 
others  to  judge  of  the  weight  due  to  my  evidence, 
and  whether,  from  the  tenor  of  it,  any  proofs  of 
collusion  can,  in  their  opinion,  be  detected. 

"  On  the  approach  of  the  appointed  time,  ac- 
cording to  invitation,  I  accompanied  Runjeet  Singh 
to  the  spot  where  the  fakeer  had  been  buried.  It 
was  a  square  building,  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  a  BarrcB  Durree,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  gardens  adjoining  the  palace  at  Lahore, 
with  an  open  verandah  all  round,  having  an 
enclosed  room  in  the  centre.  On  arriving  there, 
Runjeet  Singh,  who  was  attended  on  the  occasion 
by  the  whole  of  his  court,  dismounting  from  his 
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elephant,  asked  me  to  join  him  in  examining  the 
building  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  closed  as  he 
had  left  it.  We  did  so.  There  had  been  an 
open  door  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  room, 
three  of  which  were  perfectly  closed  with  brick 
and  mortar ;  the  fourth  had  a  strong  door,  also 
closed  with  mud  up  to  the  padlock,  which  was 
sealed  with  the  private  seal  of  Runjeet  Singh,  in 
his  own  presence,  when  the  fakeer  was  interred. 
In  fact,  the  exterior  of  the  building  presented  no 
aperture  whatever  by  which  air  could  be  admitted, 
nor  any  communication  held  by  which  food  could 
possibly  be  conveyed  to  the  fakeer ;  and  I  may 
also  add  that  the  walls  closing  the  doorways  bore 
no  mark  of  having  been  recently  disturbed  or 
renewed.  Runjeet  Singh  recognized  the  impres- 
sion of  the  seal  as  the  one  which  he  had  affixed  ; 
and  as  he  was  as  sceptical  as  any  European  could 
be  of  the  successful  result  of  such  an  enterprise,  to 
guard  as  far  as  possible  against  any  collusion,  he 
had  placed  two  companies  from  his  own  personal 
escort  near  the  building,  from  which  four  sentries 
were  furnished  and  relieved  every  two  hours,  night 
and  day,  to  guard  the  building  from  intrusion. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  court  to  visit  the  place  occasionally, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  his  inspection  to  him, 
while  he  himself,  or  his  minister,  kept  the  seal 
which  closed  the  hole  of  the  padlock,  and  the 
latter  received  the  reports  of  the  officers  on  guard 
morning  and  evening.  After  our  examination,  and 
when  we  had  seated  ourselves  in  the  verandah 
opposite  the  door,  some  of  Runjeet  Singh's  people 
dug  away  the  mud  wall,  and  one  of  his  officers 
broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  padlock.  On  the 
door  being  thrown  open  nothing  but  a  dark  room 
was  to  be  seen.  Runjeet  Singh  and  I  then 
entered  it,  in  company  with  the  servant  of  the 
fakeer.  A  light  was  brought,  and  we  descended 
about  three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  room,  into 
a  sort  of  cell,  into  which  a  wooden  box,  about  four 
feet  long  by  three  broad,  with  a  square  sloping 
roof,  containing  the  fakeer,  was  placed  upright, 
the  door  of  which  had  also  a  padlock  and  seal 
similar  to  that  on  the  outside.  On  opening  it  we 
saw  a  figure  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  white  linen, 
drawn  together  and  fastened  by  a  string  over  the 
head,  on  the  exposure  of  which  a  grand  salute 
was  fired,  and  the  surrounding  multitude  came 
crowding  to  the  door  to  see  the  spectacle.  After 
they  had  gratified  their  curiosity,  the  fakecr's 
servant,  putting  his  arms  into  the  box,  took  the 
figure  of  his  master  out  ;  and  closing  the  door, 
placed  it  with  his  back  against  the  door,  exactly 
as  he  had  been  squatted  like  a  Hindoo  idol,  in  the 
box  itself.  Runjeet  Singh  and  I  then  descended 
into  the  cell,  which  was  so  small  that  we  were 
only  able  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  front,  and  so 
close  to  the  body  as  to  touch  it  with  our  hands 
and  knees.  The  servant  then  began  pouring  warm 
water  over  the  figure  ;  but  as  my  object  was  to 
watch  if  any  fraudulent  practice  could  be  detected, 
1  proposed  to  Runjeet  Singh  to  tear  open  the  bag 
and  have  a  perfect  view  of  the  body  before  any 


means  of  resuscitation  were  attempted.  I  accord- 
ingly did  so ;  and  may  here  reniark  that  the  bag, 
when  first  seen  by  us,  looked  mildewed,  as  if  it 
had  been  buried  for  some  time.  The  legs  and 
arms  of  the  body  were  shrivelled  and  stiff,  the  face 
full  as  in  life,  and  the  head  reclining  on  the 
shoulder  like  that  of  a  corpse.  I  then  called  to 
the  medical  gentleman  who  was  attending  me,  to 
come  down  and  inspect  the  body,  which  he  did, 
but  could  discover  no  pulsation  in  the  heart,  the 
temples,  or  the  arms.  There  was,  however,  a 
heat  about  the  region  of  the  brain  which  no  other 
part  of  the  body  exhibited.  The  servant  then 
re-commenced  bathing  him  with  hot  water,  and 
gradually  relaxing  his  arms  and  legs  from  the  1 
rigid  state  in  which  they  were  contracted,  Runjeet  * 
Singh  taking  his  right  and  his  left  leg  to  aid  by 
friction  in  restoring  them  to  their  proper  action, 
during  which  lime  the  servant  placed  a  hot  wheaten 
cake,  about  an  inch  thick,  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
a  process  which  he  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  He 
then  pulled  out  of  his  nostrils  and  ears  the  wax 
and  cotton  plugs  with  which  they  were  stopped, 
and  after  great  exertion  opened  his  mouth  by 
inserting  the  point  of  a  knife  between  his  teeth, 
and  while  holding  his  jaws  open  with  his  left 
hand,  drew  the  tongue  forward  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  right,  in  the  course  of  which  the  tongue 
flew  back  several  times  to  its  curved  position 
upwards,  that  in  which  it  had  originally  been 
placed,  so  as  to  close  the  gullet.  He  then  rubbed 
his  eyelids  with  ghee  (clarified  butter)  for  some 
time,  until  he  succeeded  in  opening  them,  when 
the  eyes  appeared  quite  motionless  and  glazed. 
After  the  cake  had  been  applied  for  the  third 
time  to  the  top  of  his  head,  the  body  was  con- 
vulsively heaved,  the  nostrils  became  violently 
inflated,  respiration  ensued,  and  the  limbs  began 
to  assume  a  natural  fulness ;  but  the  pulsation 
was  still  only  very  faintly  perceptible.  The  ser- 
vant then  put  some  of  the  ghee  on  his  tongue  and 
made  him  swallow  it.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
the  eyeballs  becoming  slowly  dilated,  recovered 
their  natural  color ;  and  the  fakeer  recognizing 
Runjeet  Singh  sitting  close  by  him,  articulated  in 
a  low  sepulchral  tone,  scarcely  audible,  '  Do  you 
believe  me  now?'  Runjeet  Singh  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  then  began  investing  the  fakeer 
with  a  pearl  necklace,  a  superb  pair  of  gold  brace- 
lets, shawls,  and  pieces  of  silk  and  muslin,  forming 
what  is  called  a  khilat  such  as  is  usually  conferred 
by  the  princes  of  India  on  persons  of  distinction. 
From  the  time  of  the  box  being  opened  to  the 
recovery  of  the  voice,  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
could  have  elapsed  ;  and  in  another  half  an  hour 
the  fakeer  talked  with  myself  and  those  about 
him,  freely  though  feebly,  like  a  sick  person,  and 
we  then  left  him,  convinced  that  there  had  been 
no  fraud  or  collusion  in  the  exhibition  which  we 
had  witnessed. 

"  I  was  present  also  when  the  fakeer  was  sum- 
moned by  Runjeet  Singh  to  Lahore,  from  a  consid- 
erable distance,  some  months  afterwards,  to  again 
bury  himself  alive  before  Captain  Osborne  and  the 
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officers  of  the  late  Sir  William  Macnaughlen's 
mission  in  1838,  which,  after  the  usual  prepara- 
tion, he  offered  to  do  for  a  few  days  ;  but  the 
term  of  Sir  W.  Macnaughten's  mission  having 
nearly  elapsed,  some  doubts  were  expressed  and 
observations  made  by  Captain  Osborne  as  to  keep- 
ing the  key  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  to  be 
buried  in  his  own  possession,  which  the  fakeer, 
with  the  superstitious  dread  of  an  Indian,  con- 
sidered ominous  of  his  fate.  He  became  alarmed 
that,  if  once  within  Captain  Osborne's  power,  he 
would  not  escape  alive.  His  refusal  on  that  occa- 
sion will  naturally  induce  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
of  the  transaction  as  witnessed  by  myself;  but  to 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  natives  of  India  it  will  not  be  surprising 
that,  where  life  and  death  were  concerned,  the 
fakeer  should  have  manifested  a  distrust  of  what 
to  him  appeared  the  mysterious  intentions  of  an 
European,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him, 
when  he  was  ready  to  repose  implicit  confidence 
in  Runjeet  Singh,  myself,  and  others,  before  whom 
he  had  exhibited.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  refused 
only  from  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  and  that 
he  would  have  done  for  me  what  he  declined 
doing  for  Captain  Osborne.  It  had  previously 
been  observed  also,  by  Sir  W.  Macnaughten  and 
others  of  the  party,  and  very  truly  though  jest- 
ingly,  that  if  the  fakeer  should  not  have  survived 
the  trial  to  which  he  was  required  to  submit, 
those  who  might  instigate  him  to  it  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  indicted  for  murder,  which  induced 
them  to  refrain  from  pressing  the  subject  further. 
I  share  entirely  in  the  apparent  incredibility  of  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  buried  alive,  and  surviving  the 
trial,  after  various  periods  of  duration  ;  but,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  our  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology, in  the  absence  of  any  actual  proof  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  bound  to  declare  my  belief  in  the 
facts  which  1  have  represented,  however  impossi- 
ble their  existence  may  appear  to  others.  I  took 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  mode  by  which 
such  a  result  was  effected,  and  was  informed  that 
it  rested  on  a  doctrine  of  the  Hindoo  physiologists, 
that  heat  constitutes  the  self-existent  principle  of 
life,  and  that  if  the  other  functions  are  so  far 
destroyed  as  to  leave  that  one  in  its  perfect  purity, 
life  could  be  sustained  for  considerable  lengths  of 
time,  independently  of  air,  food,  or  any  other 
means  of  sustenance.  To  produce  such  a  state 
the  patients  are  obliged  to  go  through  a  very 
severe  preparation.  How  far  such  means  are 
calculated  to  produce  such  effects,  physiologists 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  than  I  can  pretend  to 
do.  I  merely  state  what  I  saw  and  heard  ;  and 
think,  when  we  consider  the  incredulity  and  ridi- 
cule with  which  some  of  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  have  been  regarded — 
viz.,  galvanism,  Harvey's  system  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  mesmerism,  &c. — that  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous in  any  of  us  to  deny  to  the  Hindoos 
the  possible  discovery  or  attainment  of  an  art 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of 
European  science." 


m 

Antiquity  of  Nursery  Rhymes.— Many  of 
these  are  centuries  old.  "A  man  of  words  and  not 
of  deeds,"  is  found  in  MS.  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  British  Museum  ;  differing,  indeed,  from 
the  version  now  used,  but  still  sufiiciently  similar 
to  leave  no  question  as  to  the  identity.  The  follow- 
ing has  been  traced  to  the  time  of  Henry  A'l.,  a  sin- 
gular doggerel,  the  joke  of  which  consists  in  saying 
It  so  quickly  that  it  cannot  be  told  whether  it  is 
English  or  gibberish  :— 

"In  fir  tar  is, 
In  oak  none  is, 
In  mud  eel  is, 
In  clay  none  is, 
Goat  eat  ivy. 
Mare  eat  oats." 

"Multiplication  is  vexation,"  a  painful  reality 
to  school-boys,  was  found  a  few  years  ago,  in  MS. 
dated  1570  ;  and  the  memorial  lines  "  Thirty  days 
hath  September,"  occur  in  the  Return  from  Par- 
nassus, an  old  play  printed  in  1606.  The  old  song 
of  the  "  Carrion  Crow  sat  on  an  Oak,"  was  discov- 
ered in  MS.,  Sloane,  1489,  of  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  but  under  a  different  form  : — 

"  Hie  hoc,  the  carrion  crow. 
For  I  have  shot  something  too  low ; 
I  have  quite  missed  my  mark, 
And  shot  the  poor  sow  to  the  heart ; 
Wife,  bring  treacle  in  a  spoon, 
Or  else  the  poor  sow's  heart  will  down." 

"  Sing  a  song  of  sixpence"  is  quoted  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  "  Buz,  quoth  the  blue  fly," 
which  is  printed  in  the  nursery  half-penny  books, 
belongs  to  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Oberon.  "  Tai- 
lor of  Bicester,"  was  originally  sung  in  the  game 
called  "  Leap  Candle,"  mentioned  by  Aubrey  ;  and 
the  old  ditty  of  "  Three  Blind  Mice,"  is  found  in 
the  curious  music  book  entitled  Deuteromelta :  or 
the  Second  Part  of  Musickie's  Melodic,  1606.  And 
so  on  of  others,  fragments  of  old  catches  and  popu- 
lar songs  being  constantly  traced  in  the  apparently 
unmeaning  rhymes  of  the  nursery.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  at  an  auction-sale  an  old  copy  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  of  "Jack  Horner,"  in  its  oriffinal 
state ;  not  a  mere  fragment,  but  a  long  metrical 
history,  entitled  "  The  Pleasant  History  of  Jack 
Horner,  containing  his  witty  tricks  and  pranks 
which  he  played  from  his  youth  to  his  riper  years ; 
right  pleasant  and  delightful  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer's recreation,"  with  four  frightful  woodcuts, 
not  having,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  any  connection 
with  the  tale. 

Secrets  of  Ventilation. — Let  the  air  enter 
the  house  freely  by  a  large  aperture,  like  a  common 
window,  and  capable  of  regulation  in  the  same  way. 
Let  it  enter  a  stove-room,  and  be  there  completely 
warmed,  and  then  let  it  pass  freely  through  the 
whole  house,  and  enter  all  the  apartments  either  at 
the  doors  or  by  express  channels.  Take  off  the 
used  air  by  the  chimney  and  an  open  fire ;  or  for 
crowds,  provide  larger  and  express  openings — there 
is  no  more  to  be  done.  Houses  that  we  have  seen 
ventilated  in  this  simple,  unpretending,  unmysteri- 
ous  manner,  are  the  best  ventilated  we  have  ever 
entered.  It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  the  mysterious 
little  pipes,  funnels,  tubes,  and  valves  by  which 
ventilation  is  frequently  symbolized,  rather  to  indi- 
cate ventilation  than  to  effect  it.—Illustratio7is  of  tha 
Theory  of  Ventilation. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  16th  August,  1848. 
The  two  and  a  half  first  columns  of  the  Journal 
des  Debals,  of  yesterday,  are  devoted  to  American 
politics.  This  leading  article  treats  of  the  Mexican 
war ;  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia ;  the  situation  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  slavery- 
question  with  reference  to  your  additional  territory. 
Recently,  several  of  the  legitimist  journals  have 
presented  communications  from  Frenchmen,  who 
have  been,  or  pretend  to  have  been,  in  the  United 
States,  and  whose  object  it  is  to  increase  the  dis- 
repute of  democratic  republicanism  in  France, 
by  disparaging  American  institutions  and  circum- 
stances. On  the  question  of  a  constitution  for  this 
country,  the  Dtbats,  as  I  have  informed  you,  has 
adverted  to  that  of  our  Union,  and  to  American 
republican  principles  and  habits,  in  a  strain  of  un- 
common liberality  and  favor.  But  it  seems  to  have 
suddenly  discovered  some  expediency  in  an  altera- 
tion of  tone  and  a  representation  of  misfeasance  and 
future  misadventure.  It  pronounces  the  Mexican 
war  unjust  and  unnecessary,  "  on  the  authority  of 
the  most  etilightened  and  renovs'iied  citizens  of  the 
Union."  Every  advantage  being  taken,  in  Europe, 
of  American  declarations  of  the  kind,  your  eminent 
men  should  be  careful  how  they  venture ;  you  are 
overheard,  and  eagerly  echoed,  in  all  that  you  utter 
in  reprobation  of  the  measures  and  functionaries  of 
your  government.  The  Debats  affirms  that  the 
Americans,  with  their  immense  territory,  might 
■well  abstain  from  the  conquest  of  desert  regions. 
A  little  further  on,  it  admits  that  the  United  States 
have  obtained,  besides  two  vast  provinces,  a  fine 
boundary  line,  qui  arrondit  le  Texas,  and  a  coast 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  many  hundred  leagues,  and 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  concedes  likewise  that  they  paid 
Uberally — generously;  even  that  the  "new  con- 
querors rivalled,  by  their  martial  exploits,  the  great 
Cortez  himself,  if  they  did  not  eclipse  the  Con- 
queror." Moreover,  if  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  are 
considerable,  American  wealth  and  progressive 
prosperity  will  soon  fill  the  vacuum.  "  We  in 
France,"  adds  the  journalist,  "  are  hardly  entitled 
to  criticize  a  waste  of  capital;  for,  if  we  sum  up 
the  military  expenses  of  France  for  1848,  they 
will  be  seen  to  exceed  six  hundred  millions  of 
francs — a  larger  sum  than  the  American  expendi- 
ture, with  such  a  war  and  results — and,  in  the 
same  way,  in  time -of  peace,  opr  war  department 
cost  us,  the  preceding  years,  beyond  five  hundred 
millions."  The  Debats  thinks  that  the  Mexicans, 
by  their  anarchy,  may  render  it  compulsory  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  their  doaiinion  over  the 
whole  of  Anahuac ;  and,  indeed,  the  white  popu- 
lation will  have  no  other  chance  of  escape  from 
perdition.  The  Debats  adopts  all  the  whig  views 
of  the  slavery  question;  exaggerates,  indeed,  the 
original  purposes  and  recent  calculations  of  slave- 
holding  and  diffusing  interest  imputed  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  the  south.  As  far  as  the  Mexican  war 
has  begotten  or  provoked  this  controversy,  the  jour- 


nalist looks  back  on  it  as  the  worst  of  evils  for  the 
American  Union. 

The  first  article  of  La  Revue  des  Deu^  Mondes, 
issued  yesterday,  consists,  mainly,  of  a  survey  of 
Mr.  Seatsfield's  works  on  the  American  Republic. 
The  thirty-seven  pages  bear  this  title.  The  Novelist 
of  tlie  American  Democracy.  Our  reviewer  does 
not  know  whether  the  author  belong  to  the  north 
or  the  south,  but  presumes,  from  his  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  and  life  of  the  Mississippi,  that  he 
must  be  of  Louisiana.  Unbounded  admiration  is 
expressed  fi)r  the  genius  and  writings  of  Seatsfield. 
"America  has,  at  length,  produced  one  of  those 
original  poets  who  can  hallow,  by  ideal  creations, 
the  soul  and  mind  of  a  people  ;  here  is  the  poet  of 
patriotism  and  democracy — a  great  publicist  as 
well  as  novelist."  The  reviewer  is  a  man  of  some 
literary  repute — Saint-Rene-Taillandier;  his  glow- 
ing, unqualified,  and  ample  eulogy  of  the  Seats- 
field  efl^usions  is  unluckily  preceded  by  several  pages 
of  very  harsh  judgments  on  the  American  people. 
These  French  critics  make  Jis  pay  in  our  reputation, 
for  their  inexcusable  ignorance  and  presumption. 
Monsieur  Taillandier  avers  that  poets  and  philoso- 
phers are  entirely  wanting  to  the  transatlantic  de- 
mocracy ;  that  Americans  do  not  feel  their  own 
magnificent  scenery,  and  have  no  consciousness  of 
their  own  prodigious  physical  achievements ;  they 
do  nothing  but  toil  ;  never  muse  nor  record  ;  the 
labor  of  intellect — le  travail  de  Vesprit,  is  disdained 
and  hardly  known  among  them.  Atid,  he  asks,  of 
what  advantage  is  it  to  achieve  so  much,  if  they 
have  not  poets  and  historians  to  record  their  suc- 
cess and  deserts?  There  is  only  one  American  in- 
tellectual epoch — that  of  the  Independence.  Lit- 
erature has  disappeared  since  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin  and  Jefferson — the  prime  authors. 
Neither  Washington  Irving  nor  Cooper  is  to  he 
deemed  an  American  writer.  The  former  apper- 
tains to  England  ;  the  latter  to  the  ocean  ;  his  land 
novels  are  far  from  being  accurate  pictures.  Em- 
erson is  the  sole  philosopher  of  the  New  World  ; 
but  he  was  fi)rmed  by  Carlyle,  and  is  too  deep  to 
be  understood  in  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  deprived  of  its  best  annals,  as  it 
has  no  annalists  ;  it  is  thus  separated  from  its  past 
history,  and  loses  the  beneficial  stimulus  of  the 
great  American  examples  and  primordial  maxims. 
The  reviewer  casts,  however,  a  wilful  glance  at 
your  republican  institutions  and  staid  demeanor  : 
he  cannot  commend  nor  absolutely  trust  the  gesta- 
tion of  the  French  Republic  :  yet  he  hopes  a  little, 
and  proceeds  thus: — "As  France  is  superior  to 
the  United  Slates  by  the  inspirations  of  the  heart 
and  the  glory  of  thought,  the  day  will  arrive,  when 
we,  likewise,  shall  be  able  to  administer  lessons  to 
the  New  World."  So  far,  doubtless,  French  de- 
mocracy furnishes  strong  admonition  to  the  United 
States,  against  all  innovation,  all  pseudo-philoso- 
phy, all  discontent  with  their  institutions  and  con- 
dition. The  egregious  mistakes  of  Monsieur  Tail- 
landier show  how  useful  might  be  a  book  of  Amer- 
ican intellectual  statistics,  prepared  by  an  inquirer 
j  and  writer  such  as  Mr.  Henry  Carey,  of  New  Jersey. 
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This  number  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Moncks  con- 
tains an  intelligent  paper  on  Young  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  Insurrection,  which  affords  so  much  rich  ali- 
ment to  the  voracious  Punch  of  the  London  press. 
There  are  instructive  Letters  on  Belgium,  which 
tell  us  that  the  people  of  that  country,  by  a  great 
majority,  adhere  resolutely  to  their  monarchical 
system :  they  eagerly  contributed  the  two  large 
"forced  loans."  The  republican  party  is  much 
reduced  and  depressed,  though  not  inactive.  Ben- 
jamin Delessert  has  supplied  an  able  paper  on  the 
financial  situation  of  France  :  he  does  not  regard 
it  as  at  all  desperate,  provided  a  wise  political  ad- 
ministration can  be  compassed.  The  taxation,  debt, 
and  fiscal  embarrassments  have  one  advantage — 
they  withhold  France  from  war,  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  experiments. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  monarchy  left  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs  available  for  the  exchequer, 
of  which  the  provisional  government  has  rendered 
no  account.  Half  a  million,  which  was  assigned 
to  the  relief  of  the  operatives  of  Lyons,  went  to 
the  equipment  of  the  motley  band  that  invaded,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  revolutionized.  Savoy.  You 
have  learnt  that,  immediately  after  the  revolution 
of  February,  an  expedition  against  the  Belgian 
monarchy  was  duly  prepared,  of  smart  Belgians 
and  French  sympathizers,  whose  dashing  military 
costume  captivated  all  gazers  in  our  streets.  It 
failed  piteonsly,  and  the  authorities  made  thirty- 
two  prisoners,  whom  they  are  now  trying  at  Ant- 
werp. Our  old  journals  animadvert  copiously  on 
the  affair  of  Risquons-Tout,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
disclosures  of  the  trial,  which  prove,  that  while 
Lamartine  proclaimed  non-intervention  and  peace, 
his  colleagues  of  the  departments  of  the  interior 
and  war  paid  the  equipment  and  march  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  commissary  of  the  republic  in 
the  north  furnished  muskets  and  artillery  from  the 
French  public  arsenals. 

A  portion  of  the  two  hundred  millions  above 
mentioned,  was  employed  in  defraying  the  charges 
of  the  French  emissaries  who  were  despatched  to 
Italy  to  excite  and  drill  the  republican  parties, 
though  King  Charles  Albert  was  waging  so  nobly 
the  war  of  independence.  No  denial  could  be 
given  to  Mr.  Mauguin's  recent  assertion  in  the 
National  Assembly,  that  the  French  republican 
envoy  at  Naples  fomented  and  assisted  in  directing 
the  insurrection  in  that  capital,  and  then  compelled 
King  Ferdinand  to  pledge  a  large  indemnity  for 
the  damage  suffered  by  the  French  residents ! 

Before  I  quit  this  well-stored  number  of  the  Re- 
view of  the  Two  Worlds,  let  me  translate  for  you 
some  sentences  of  its  authoritative  Political  Chron- 
icle. "  Every  one  now  admits — what  we  alleged 
on  the  day  after  the  revolution — that  France  was 
not  at  all  republican  at  the  time  she  heard,  to  her 
surprise,  that  she  was  proclaimed  a  republic.  Since, 
indeed,  she  has  acquiesced  honestly  and  avowedly; 
she  could  not  do  otherwise ;  she  was  in  the  lurch 
as  to  royalty.  The  truth,  however,  may  be  re- 
peated, that  the  mass  of  the  French  people  were 


not  in  the  least  republican  before  the  February  ex- 
plosion ;  this  the  old  republican  Goudchaux,  the 
minister  of  finance,  tells  us  every  day  in  the  tri- 
bune. The  denouement  is  as  uncertain  as  ever; 
we  are  free  citizens,  who  sleep  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sabre ;  we  are  never  without  storms ; 
when  they  do  not  rage  over  our  heads,  they  are 
constantly  in  prospect," 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  of  the  14th  inst.,  urg- 
ing a  law  for  amicable  arrangements  between  tra- 
ders and  manufacturers  who  have  suspended,  and 
their  creditors,  so  as  that  their  business  might  be 
continued,  or  their  concerns  administered,  without 
insolvency,  says  :— "  We  have  not  exaggerated 
the  consequences  of  their  bankruptcy,  for  the  prices 
of  property— funds— the  interests  of  credit  and 
labor— and  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reckons  that,  in  Paris 
alone,  the  number  of  firms,  great  and  small,  which 
will  be  under  failure,  cannot  prove -less  than  six 
thousand  five  hundred  or  seven  thousand.  Accord- 
ing to  certain  advices,  the  number  in  the  provinces 
will  be  three  or  four  fold — thus  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty  thousand  failures  would  take  place.  What 
distress  for  a  multitude  of  families  !  What  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  and  effects  of  every  kind  thrown  into 
the  already  encumbered  market,  and  money  so 
scarce  !  When  the  public  treasury  and  the  Bank 
of  France  could  not  honor  their  signatures,  and 
suspended  cash-payments,  the  Assembly  interfered 
in  their  behalf  without  consulting  their  creditors. 
Surely,  that  body  will  not  be  less  indulgent  to  the 
host  of  unfortunate  individuals." 

The  Assembly  were  to  entertain  the  subject  of 
concordats  aimables,  yesterday  afternoon  ;  but  there 
being  reports  rather  contradictory  from  the  com- 
mittees on  legislation  and  on  commerce,  the  min- 
ister of  justice  moved  postponement  until  to-mor- 
row. There  is  a  reluctance  about  exemptions,  on 
a  large  scale,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  mer- 
cantile. A  curate  of  the  Faubourg-  St.  Antoine 
reports  that  more  than  four  thousand  women  there 
have  addressed  him,  in  a  day,  for  relief  from  ex- 
treme want.  La  Presse  affirms,  that  there  is  equal 
destitution  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and 
a  like  pauperism  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  bills  of  mortality  for  1847  exhibit 
thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  deaths  in  Paris,  of  which  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  the  hospitals ;  more 
than  a  third.  In  the  hospitals,  the  victims  to  pul- 
monary consumption  were  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five.  You  may  witness  daily,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  barracks,  crowds 
of  famishing  women,  children,  and  old  men,  eager 
for  the  remains  of  the  meals  of  the  soldiers.  Last 
week,  a  representative  (Ceyras)  drew,  in  the  As- 
sembly, a  harrowing  picture  of  the  indigent  and 
sick  in  the  secluded  rural  districts — without  food, 
medicine,  hospitals,  relief  of  any  description.  He 
claimed  an  immediate  appropriation  for  them,  of 
some  millions  of  francs  ;  the  minister  of  finance 
resisted,  but  a  vote  followed  for  a  favorable  refer- 
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ence  of  the  motion,  so  dreadful  were  the  details  of 
wretchedness.  Another  representative,  from  the 
manufacturing  town  Elbeuf,  mentioned,  that  of  the 
thirty  thousand  operatives  there,  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  are  fed  by  the  public  bounty — au 
bureau  de  Uenfaisance.  In  the  twelfth  district  of 
Paris,  ten  thousand  in  the  same  plight.  The  gov- 
ernment asks  two  millions  francs  more  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  Proprietors  in  the  coun- 
try borrow  at  six,  seven,  and  eight  per  cent.,  while 
real  property  yields  but  four.  Sixteen  millions — 
the  minister  of  finances  announces — are  soon  to 
be  demanded  of  the  Assembly,  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Paris  to  Lyons — an  im- 
portant enterprise  for  the  main  object  of  employing 
the  proletaires.  The  official  report  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  (insurgents)  in  the  forts,  is  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  with  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  on  the  sick-list. 

The  Paris  journal  La  Republigue — not  to  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration  in  the  matter — has 
"  counted  the  cost"  of  the  four  days  of  insurrec- 
tion in  June.  Its  data,  estimates,  and  details, 
merit  full  reliance.  No  lesson  could  be  more 
striking  for  the  working  classes  of  what  country 
soever.  The  total  public  and  private  loss  and 
cost  is  seventy-six  millions  of  francs.  *'  This  vast 
amount,"  adds  the  journal,  "  represents  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  days'  work,  at  the  rate  of  two 
francs  a  day — good  Paris  wages — and  the  latter 
sum,  divided  by  100,000 — average  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  in  the  national  ateliers — gives 
three  hundred  and  eighty  days  during  which  they 
might  have  been  employed  profitably  for  the  whole 
community  and  advantageously  for  themselves." 
The  expenses  for  the  banished  French  culprits,  in 
their  place  of  exile — which  must  be  considerable, 
to  judge  from  the  annual  cost  of  the  British  con- 
victs abroad,  to  their  government — cannot  fall 
short  of  some  millions  of  francs.  Here  are  the 
items  of  La  Republique :  — 

Depenses  des  detenus,  950,000  fr. 

Depenses  des  blesses,  200.000 

Depenses  des  funerailles,  810,000 

Capitalisation  des  pensions,  20,000,000 

Depenses  des  projectiles,  200,000 

Secours  generaux,  depenses  du 

proces,  18,000,000 

Transports  des  deportes,  4,960,000 

Depenses  des  condamnes,  3,525,000 

Distributions,  depenses  militaires,    2,750,000 
Salaire  des  ouvriers,  16,000 

Perte  resultant  de  la  stagnation 

des  affaires,  24,000,000 

Depenses  diverses  hors  du  classe- 

ment  ci-dessus,  589,000 


Total  general, 


76,000,000  fr. 

An  amusing  scene  occurred  in  the  Assembly  on 
the  14th  inst.,  when  a  representative  proposed 
that  a  sum  of  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
should  be  appropriated  at  once  for  distribution 
among  the  departments  of  the  navy,  war,  and 
public  works,  to  be  by  them  expended  in  orders 
to  the  several  branches  of  industry  from  which 


they  are  usually  supplied.  The  minister  of  fi- 
nance mounted  into  the  tribune  in  absolute  trepi- 
dation. He  protested  lustily,  and  besought  the 
Assembly  rather  to  restrain  and  check  all  the  de- 
partments, than  to  stimulate  and  feed  them  for 
more  outlay.     He  said,  of  the  scheme — 

If  such  a  precedent  were  adopted,  ministers 
ought  to  be  released  from  all  responsibility,  and 
converted  into  mere  clerks.  He  would  not  say 
that  if  it  were  adopted  he  would  resign  his  port- 
folio, but  he  should  demand  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  his  position.  He  would  no  longer  be 
anything  more  than  the  mere  keeper  of  the  treas- 
ury, charged  to  pay  money  or  orders  signed  by  th", 
Assembly.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  minister  of  war.  General  Lamoriciere, 
was  not  less  earnest — 

There  is  a  deficit  in  the  budget.  You  would 
not  give  us  the  tax  on  mortgage-interests :  you 
refuse  us  taxes,  and  you  would  enjoin  heavy  dis- 
bursements. An  honorable  member  has  observed 
that  our  public  situation  is  exceptional,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  employment  for  the  trades. 
Yes,  one  thing  is  very  exceptional  indeed,  we  have 
no  money.  Our  financial  condition  is  improved, 
but  not  so  much  as  we  anticipated.  In  my  depart- 
ment we  may  manage,  this  year,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  looking  abroad,  we  must  learn 
to  husband  our  means  :  we  must  reserve  something 
for  unexpected  or  undetermined  vicissitudes.  II 
faut  reserver  quelgue  chose  pour  Vimprevu. 

This  terrible  imprivu  lowers  perpetually  in  the 
French  horizon.  Lamoriciere  is  counted  upon  as 
the  substitute,  in  supreme  power,  for  Cavaignac, 
who  is  thought  to  be  in  the  coils  of  the  junto  of 
the  National — so  much  disliked  by  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  and  so  unpopular  with  the  sub- 
stantial and  influential  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Cavaignac's  defunct  brother  was  long  asso- 
ciated in  the  editorship  of  the  National,  and  his 
mother  is  thought  to  sway  him  according  to  her 
party  and  personal  predilections,  which  are  all 
with  that  journal.  A  report  is  rife  that  he  means 
to  resign  in  case  the  debate  on  the  testimony,  pro- 
duced by  the  committee  on  the  insurrection,  should 
involve  the  whole  administration  and  personnel  of 
the  provisional  government.  Our  world  believe 
the  story  of  a  deputation  to  him  from  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  old  school,  with 
Thiers  at  their  head,  to  apprize  him  that  if  the 
executive  government  interfered  to  suppress  pub- 
lication and  debate,  they  would  all  immediately 
resign.  By  to-morrow,  all  the  documents  and 
evidence  will  be  ready,  in  print,  for  distribution — 
they  will  make  two  tomes  of  eight  hundred  pages 
each. 


Paris,  17th  Aug-ust,  1848. 
Avocations  of  business  prevent  me  from  using 
more  than  a  fonrth  of  the  notes  which  I  have 
entered  since  the  date  of  my  epistle  of  last 
week.  But  they  consist  chiefly  of  historical  and 
statistical  matter,  of  permanent  moral  and  politi- 
cal import,  and  are  not,  therefore,  lost.  You  will 
see  enclosed  a  number  of  interesting  and  illustra^- 


I* 
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tive  printed  articles,  and  a  translation  respecting 
the  general  assembly  of  the  reformed  churches  of 
France,  in  which  all  your  Protestant  denomina- 
tions must  feel  concern.  Your  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  my  abstract  of  the  new  law  of  restraints 
on  the  press,  by  which  your  readers  may  guess 
what  is  understood  by  a  republic  in  France.  For 
the  foreign  news,  you  will  refer  to  the  British 
papers.  The  French  government  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  plunge  into  a  war,  whether  for 
Italy,  Poland,  or  Denmark.  The  public  funds 
declined  yesterday,  principally  from  the  rumor  of 
Cavaignac's  early  resignation,  and  the  tumults 
within  and  without  the  Assembly  which  may  attend 
the  discussion  of  the  report  and  evidence  on  the 
insurrection.  For  the  three  days  just  past,  a  tu- 
multuous mob-demonstration  has  been  expected, 
with  the  Italian  question  as  the  pretext;  but  the 
authorities  are  on  the  alert  and  abundantly  armed 
for  victory.  On  Monday  next  an  election  is  to  be 
held  by  the  Assembly  for  its  president.  Lamar- 
tine,  it  is  thought,  will  be  proposed  by  the  two 
democratic  reunions,  with  little  chance  of  success. 
Yesterday,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  leading  ar- 
ticles of  the  bill  for  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railroad, 
after  animated  debate.  "  There  is,"  said  the 
minister  of  finance,  '*  a  supreme  necessity  to  oc- 
cui)y  the  forty  thousand  laborers,  whom  its  exe- 
cution will  need."  Some  of  the  morning  journals 
arc  awfully  lugubrious  in  relation  to  the  prospects 
for  the  next  winter.  On  Monday,  four  worthy 
citizens,  officers  of  the  national  guard,  assured  me 
that  the  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux — Henry  V. 
— as  President  or  Emperor  with  free  institutions, 
is  widely  gaining  favor  among  the  guard  of  all 
classes.  In  the  south  and  south-west  of  France, 
he  has  a  large  majority.  The  legitimist  organs 
and  pamphlets — very  able — cry,  "  Give  this  nation, 
fairly,  the  option  between  hereditary  royalty  and 
elective  presidentship :  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  was  premature,  or  at  least  provisional, 
like  everything  else." 

From  the  Coiisiituiionnel,  of  the  15lh  August. 
The  Reformed  Churches  of  France  will  hold  a 
General  Assembly  on  the  9lh  of  next  September. 
No  national  or  general  synod  has  been  assembled 
since  1666,  for  we  cannot  consider  as  such  a  few 
meetings,  small  in  number,  which  were  held  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  m  the  desert,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Cevennes,  and 
of  which  the  proceedings  have  never  been  collected 
and  published.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  in  1685  ;  but  persecution  began  long 
before  ;  there  exist  forty-one  edicts  of  Louis  XIV., 
all  more  or  less  vexatious  and  intolerant,  promul- 
gated before  the  year  1685,  and  which,  according 
to  the  idea  of  his  ministers  and  confessors,  pre- 
pared the  edict  of  revocation.  The  organic  laws 
of  the  revolution  of  1791  did  not  resuscitate  the 


national  synod  ;  and,  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  have  elapsed  between  the  last  of 
these  meetings,  acknowledged  and  public,  zxxd  that 
which  is  now  convoked.  The  questions  which 
will  be  treated  are  of  the  highest  importance ; — a 
new  organization  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France,  and  a  revision  of  the  old  revolutionary 
laws  which  never  answered  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  Protestant  communion.  To  cite  only 
two  examples — the  circumscription  of  the  churches 
into  consistories  is  so  imperfect  that  Sedan  depends 
on  Saint  Quentin,  Havre  on  Bolbec,  Dieppe  on 
Rouen,  Toulon  on  Marseilles,  &c.,  which  gives 
rise  to  perpetual  vexations.  Secondly,  the  con- 
sistories are  composed  entirely  of  those  who  stand 
highest  on  the  list  of  direct  taxes. 

This  General  Assembly  will  be  composed  of 
ninety-four  members,  pastors,  or  laymen,  one  from 
each  consistory  ;  ninety-three  for  France,  and  ore 
for  Algeria.  A  preparatory  meeting  was  held  in 
the  month  of  May,  to  propose  to  the  churches  an 
electoral  regulation,  founded  upon  direct  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  in  two  degrees ;  each  church 
has  within  its  pale  an  electoral  college,  composed 
of  its  pastors  and  an  equal  number  of  laymen, 
chosen  by  all  the  faithful ; — this  college  names  the 
delegate  of  the  church  to  the  general  synod.  M. 
Athanasius  Coquerel  has  been  named  delegate  from 
the  church  at  Paris.  It  is  expected,  moreover, 
that  the  result  of  these  laudable  exertions  will  be 
the  fusion  of  the  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  churches 
of  France.  The  Lutheran  churches,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  Alsatia,  have  followed  the  same 
plan,  and  prepare  for  a  General  Assembly.  All 
enlightened  Christians  of  these  communions  desire 
ardently  that  the  junction  of  the  two  should  take 
place  in  France,  as  it  has  already  done  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  all  properly  obsolete  divisions 
should  be  discarded,  and  yield  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
cord and  brotherly  love. 


The  Bolters. — The  Amherst  Express  thinks 
those  who,  taking  the  ground  that  the  whig  party 
is  dissolved,  have  left  its  candidates  to  support  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  are  now  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  hero  of  one  of  Gough's  temperance  or  anti-tem- 
perance anecdotes : — 

He  was  riding  with  the  driver  on  a  stage-coach 
near  Rochester  ;  he  had  taken  a  "  drop  too  much," 
and  consequently  was  unable  to  retain  his  seat,  and 
fell  overboard  into  the  sand.  The  coach  stopped, 
of  course,  for  the  gentleman  (!)  to  regain  his  seat. 
He  soon  gathered  up,  when  the  following  colloquy 
ensued  : — "  Well,  driver,  (hie,)  we  've  had  quite  a 
turn  (hie)  over,  haint  we?"  '*  No,  we  have  not 
turned  over  at  all."  "  I  say  (hie)  we  have."  "No, 
you  are  mistaken,  vou  only  fell  off."  *'  I  say  we 
(hie)  have,  I  '11  leave  it  (hie)  to  the  com  (hie)  pany. 
Have  n't  we  (hie)  had  a  turn  (hie)  over,  gentlemen?" 
Being  assured  they  had  not,  "  Well,  driver,"  (hic,) 
said  he,  "if  I'd  known  that,  (hie,)  /  wouldn't  a 
(rot  out.^^ 
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rROspECTUs. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  tweaty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkliag  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  J5ri7annm.  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser''s,  TaiPs,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  Ant" 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  oui 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  oi 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  comput 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ullf 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
aifairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law* 
vers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  -business  and  men  ol?' 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractiv(8 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  slid 
hope  to  make  the  wjrk  indispensaWe  in  every  well.ln- 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetils 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "trmnotfi7?a'  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,'''  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^  To 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  the  work,  orders  should' be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows ; — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  S20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve  ""....    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work — and  for  doin^  this  a  liberal  commis>.ion 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  eladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law. 
and  cannot  legally  be  charo;ed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (lActs.)     W^e  adcf  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  on« 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,tho 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  tbe'monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  i« 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS, 
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From  ihe  Christian  Remembrancer. 

History  of  the  Girondists ;  or.  Personal  Memoirs  of 
the  Patriots  of  the  French  Revolution.  From 
unpublished  Sources.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
TiNE.  Translated  by  N.  T.  Ryde  ;  with  a 
Biographicdl  Sketch  of  tJie  Author.  London  • 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  1848. 

"  As  to  the  title  of  this  book,"  says  M.  de  La- 
martine  in  his  preface,^' we  have  only  assumed  it, 
as  beint,'  unable  to  find  any  other  which  can  so 
well  define  this  recital,  which  has  none  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  history,  and,  therefore,  should  not  affect 
its  gravity.  It  is  an  intermediate  work  between 
history  and  memoirs.  Events  do  not  herein  oc- 
cupy so  much  space  as  men  and  ideas.  It  is  full 
of  private  details,  and  details  are  the  physiognomy 
of  characters,  and  by  them  they  engrave  themselves 
on  the  imagination.  Great  writers  have  already 
written  the  records  of  this  memorable  epoch,  and 
others  still  to  follow  will  write  them  also.  It 
would  be  an  injustice  to  compare  us  with  them. 
They  have  produced  or  will  produce,  the  history 
of  an  age.  We  have  produced  nothing  more 
than  a  study  of  a  group  of  men,  and  a  few  months 
of  the  Revolution." 

The  fact,  we  suspect,  is,  that  M.  de  Lamartine 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  Girondins,  who  then  happened  to  be  the 
idols  of  his  changeful  fancy  ;  but,  discovering  as 
he  proceeded  that  the  Girondins  really  had  no  his- 
tory of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  make 
a  book,  and  finding  that  '*  familiarity"  with  them 
'*  bred  contempt,"  he  enlarged  his  subject,  took  in 
the  whole  of  the  political  movement  of  which  the 
adventures  of  the  Girondins  form  an  insignificant 
part,  and  brought  into  the  foreground  those  Titans 
of  the  Revolution  to  whose  superior  bulk  and 
power  his  affections  had  been  gradually  trans- 
ferred. 

Incertus  seamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  Deum. 

lie  began  a  worshipper  of  Vergniaud  and 
Madame  Roland,  he  ended  a  Jacobin  ;  he  sat  down 
to  write  the  memoirs  of  the  Girondins,  he  pro- 
duced a  history  of  the  Revolution.  But  as  he 
could  not  wholly  recast  the  work,  he  still  begins 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Girondins  into  public  life, 
and  we  have  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  contin- 
ued, indeed,  to  its  natural  termination,  <ie  fall  of 
Robespierre,  but  commencing  with  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  !  The  gathering  of  the  avalanche,  and 
the  first  part  of  its  cause,  are  out  of  sight  ;  when 
it  first  comes  upon  our  view  it  is  rolling  at  full 
speed,  and  half  way  down  the  mountain. 

The  book,  as  it  now  appears  in  its  eight  for- 
midable octavos,  presents,  not,  as  M.  de  Larmar- 
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tine  euphemistically  suggests,  a  new  form  of  nar- 
rative intermediate  between  history  and  biography, 
which,  indeed,  would  be  a  strange  kind  of  hterary 
nondescript,  but  simply  a  confusion  of  the  two  or- 
dinary species— history  the  most  compr«^hensive 
intermixed  with  biography  the  most  minute.  We 
find  recorded  with  equal  exactness  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  state  of  Marat's  linen  ;  the  con- 
ferences at  Pilnitz,  and  the  conversations  in  the 
salon  of  Madame  Roland  ;  the  debates  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  loves  and  dinners  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Of  the  strictly  historical  portions  of  the  work 
little  need  be  said  at  present.  It  is  very  confused, 
wanting  in  even  chronological  coherence  and 
method,  and  encumbered  to  an  inordinate  extent 
with  petty  details  of  diplomacy  which  it  might  bo 
highly  instructive  to  forget.  It  is  also  character- 
ized to  an  extreme  degree  by  that  spirit  of  exag- 
geration and  reaching  after  theatrical  effect  which 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  French  historians — es- 
pecially of  all  French  historians  of  the  Revolution. 
But  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  will  revert  here- 
after. 

The  biographical  portion,   and  those  personal 
details  which  are  akin  to  biography,  constitute  the 
real  interest  of  the  book.     Not  that,  even   here, 
we  place  any  great  reliance  on  M.  de  Lamartine's 
facts.     He  does  not  condescend    to  mention   his 
authorities,  and  we  suspect  that  the  unpublished 
sources,  if  narrowly  investigated,  would  be  found 
to  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  one  unpublished 
and  unpublishable  source — his  own  prolific  imag- 
ination.     To   strict   prosaic   accuracy,  indeed,   he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  pretend.     The  romance  is 
too  open  and  undisguised.     Thoughts  and  actions, 
that  which   was  whispered   in  the   ear   and   that 
which   was   proclaimed   upon   the   housetop,  that 
which  was  suffered   in  the  solitary  cell   and   that 
which  was  done  in  the  assembly  or  the  battle-field 
— all  is  narrated  with  the  same  circumstantial  ac- 
curacy and  the  same  unhesitating  assurance.     We 
are  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  M.  de 
Lamartine's  zealous  study  of  all  the  memoirs  and 
traditions  of  the  actors  and  victims  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  intimacy  at  which  he  sometimea 
hints  with  their  descendants  and  connections,  may 
have  opened  to  him  some  sources  of  authentic  in* 
formation  of  a  personal  nature ;  for  he  abounds  in, 
interesting  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character,  and,, 
fallen  from  his  early  faith,  and  revolutionist  as  he 
is,  there  is  a  certain  chivalrous  generosity  in   his 
nature  which  leads  him  to  lavish  all  the  powers  of" 
his  eloquence,  and  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  color- 
ing, upon  the  heroism  of  the  sufferers.     For  ths. 
royal  victims  he  is  full  of  love  and  pity,  and  labors,, 
not  in  vain,  to  excite  the  love  and  pity  of  his  read 
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ers.     From  this  portion  of  his  work  we  propose 
to  make  a  few  extracts. 

What  Mephistophiles  says  to  the  student  in 
Faust  may  be  applied  with  literal  truth  to  Louis 
XVI.:  "  Woe  to  thee  that  thou  art  a  grandson  I" 
He  inherited  a  revolution  ;  and  as  the  vices  of  his 
ancestors  had  foredoomed  him  to  be  a  victim,  his 
own  virtues  made  him  fit  to  be  a  martyr.  He 
could  do  nothing  ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
all  those  historical  critics  who  are  wiser  after  the 
event,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  :  much  was 
to  be  suffered,  and  he  could  suffer  well.  In  that 
passive  courage  which  often  belongs  more  to  the 
weak  nature  than  to  the  strong,  to  woman  than  to 
man,  to  the  Oriental  than  to  the  European,  Louis 
y^'I.  has  had  few  rivals.  It  enabled  him  to  meet 
with  composure  and  dignity  not  only  death,  but 
insults  and  humiliation  more  bitter  to  a  king  than 
death  itself.  On  the  memorable  20th  of  June,  for 
example,  when  the  mob  of  Paris,  instigated  by  the 
Girondins,  and  led  by  the  ruffians  whom  they  had 
summoned  from  Marseilles,  had  broken  into  the 
Tuileries,  and  forcing  the  apartment  of  the  king, 
presented  their  pikes  and  muskets  at  his  breast, 
he  stood  calm  and  self-possessed  as  though  he  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers  receiving 
a  deputation  at  Versailles. 

The  king  was  in  a  deep  recess  of  the  centre  win- 
dow ;  Aclogne,  Vaunot,  D'Hervilly,  twenty  vol- 
unteers and  national  guards,  made  him  a  rampart 
with  their  bodies.  Some  of  the  officers  drew  their 
swords.  "  Put  your  swords  into  their  scabbards," 
said  the  king  calmly  ;  "  this  multitude  is  more  ex- 
cited than  guilty."  One  of  the  multitude  handed 
a  bonnet  rouge  to  Louis  XVI.  at  the  end  of  a  pike. 
"  Let  him  put  it  on  !  let  him  put  it  on  !"  exclaimed 
the  mob  ;  "  it  is  the  sign  of  patriotism  ;  if  he  puts 
it  on  we  will  believe  in  his  good  faith."  The  king 
made  a  signal  to  one  of  his  grenadiers  to  hand  him 
Xhebonnet  rouge,  and  smiling  he  put  it  on  his  head  ; 
and  then  arose  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi. 

Alas  !  monarchy  with  a  bonnet-rouge  upon  its 
head  was  precisely  that  impossible  combination 
which  Lafayette  and  the  constitutionalists  had 
ibeen  vainly  endeavoring  to  uphold.  Monarchy 
with  a  bonnet-rouge,  and  Religion  with  a  tri-col- 
ored  scarf — such  was  the  constitution  of  '89. 
The  poor  king  himself  had  at  last  begun  to  believe 
it  feasible  :  the  queen's  instinct  taught  her  better. 
She  knew  that  Monarchy  must  wear  its  crown  or 
die. 

Fresh  orators  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
comrades,  demanded  incessantly  of  the  king,  some- 
times by  entreaties,  sometimes  with  threats  to  prom- 
ise the  recall  of  Roland,  (the  Girondin  chief,)  and 
the  sanction  of  the  decrees  (against  the  emigrants 
and  non-juring  priests.)  Louis  XVI., invincible  in 
his  constitutional  resistance,  eluded,  or  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  injunctions  of  the  malcontents, 
*'  (juardian  of  the  prerogative  of  the  executive 
power,  I  will  not  surrender  to  violence,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  this  is  not  the  moment  for  deliberation, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate  freely."  "Do 
not  fear,  sire,"  said  a  grenadier  of  the  national 
guard  to  him.  "My  friend,"  replied  \i  ^  king, 
taking  his  hand  and  placing  it  on  his  breaaf       place 


your  hand  there,  and  see  if  my  heart  beats  quicker 
than  usual."  This  action,  and  the  language  of 
unshaken  intrepidity,  seen  and  heard  in  the  crowd, 
had  its  effect  on  the  rebels.  *  *  *  * 

A  fellow  in  tatters,  holding  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 
came  towards  the  king,  and  said,  "  If  you  love  the 
people  drink  to  their  health  !"  Those  who  sur- 
rounded the  prince,  afraid  of  poison  as  much  as 
the  poignard,  entreated  the  king  not  to  drink. 
Louis  XVI.,  extending  his  arm,  took  the  bottle, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  drank  to  the  nation. 

The  10th  of  August  came,  the  Tuileries  were 
again  stormed  ;  the  Swiss  guards,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  overpowered  and  brutally  massacred  ; 
the  king  conducted  to  the  Assembly,  doomed  to 
listen  to  the  debate  on  his  own  dethronement, 
loaded  with  cowardly  insults,  imprisoned  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  first  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Feuillants,  and  finally  in  the  Temple.  From 
the  steeple  of  the  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  the 
first  signal  had  been  given  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ;  from  that  same  steeple  was  the 
tocsin  first  rung  for  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries 
on  the  10th  of  August ;  and  the  gloomy  court- 
yards and  blackened  towers  of  the  Temple  re- 
called, with  the  name  of  its  slaughtered  order, 
one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  annals  of  the 
French  church  and  monarchy.  But  the  hour  of 
expiation  was  also  the  hour  of  triumphant  mar- 
tyrdom. Raised  now  above  the  region  of  per- 
plexity and  doubt,  his  course  one  and  clear,  his 
conscience  fairly  engaged,  his  duty  to  God,  to  the 
church,  and  to  his  people,  manifest — the  nobler 
part  of  the  king's  nature  shone  forth  in  full  lustre, 
and  his  conduct,  from  the  first  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  is  full  of 
Christian  constancy,  patience,  and  magnanimity. 
In  one  particular  only  he  has  by  some  been  thought 
to  have  betrayed  a  want  of  dignity.  When  ar- 
raigned before  the  Assembly,  he  pleaded  and  en- 
tered on  his  defence,  departing  therein  from  the 
example  of  Charles  I.,  who  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Court  of  High  Commission.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  two  kings  stood  in  very 
different  relations  to  the  tribunals  before  which 
they  were  respectively  brought:  Louis  had  already 
recognized  the  Assembly  as  a  lawfully  existing 
power  ;  he  had,  in  all  senses,  put  on  the  bonnet- 
rouge.  This,  it  may  be  said,  merely  throws  back 
the  blame  upon  his  previous  conduct.  Possibly  ; 
but  his  previous  conduct  proceeded  from  a  sincere, 
however  erring  desire  to  make  his  people  happy  ; 
and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  acted,  in  this 
particular  instance,  from  an  unworthy  love  of  life, 
we  shall  not  consider  that  he  derogated  from  the 
dignity  of  a  character  which  must  always  rest  its 
claims  to  veneration  on  moral,  not  on  intellectual 
qualities. 

All  his  powers  of  endurance  were  not  too 
much  for  that  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
bear  : — 

At  each  story  (of  a  gloomy  tower  in  the  Temple) 
a  portion  of  the  royal  family  and  their  servants  was 
lodged.     Madame  Ehzabeth  in  a  kitchen,  with  a 
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tnickle-bed  in  it,  on  the  jDrround  floor ;  the  men  in  !  havin":  come  to  visit  the  prisoners,  "  You  know," 
waitin":  on  the  second,  and  the  kina  on  the  third  j  said  he  to  the  king-,  "democratic  principles  tri- 
floor;  a  wooden  bed,  without  curtains,  and  a  few  |  umph  ;  that  the  people  have  abolished  royalty,  and 
seats,  were  the  only  furniture  of  the  room.  The  j  have  adopted  a  republican  government!"  "  I  have 
walls  were  bare,  except  some  coarse  pictures.  \  heard  it,"  replied  the  king,  with  serene  indifference, 

Rocher  (one  of  the  keepers)  was  one  of  those  i  "  and  I  have  made  vows  that  the  republic  may  be 
men   for  whom  misfortune  was  a  sport,  and  who '  "      ' 
growled  at  victims  as  curs  do  at  rags.     He  had 
been  chosen  for  his  bulky  stature,  his  malevolent 


for  the  good  of  the  people.     I  have  never  placed 
myself  between  them  and  their  happiness." 


look,  and  hang-dog  features.  Hideously  ugly, 
insolence  in  his  look,  grossness  in  his  gestures, 
foulness  in  his  language,  with  a  hairy  cap,  a  long 
beard,  a  hoarse  and  hollow  voice,  reeking  with  the 
smell  of  tobacco  and  wine,  the  fumes  of  his  pipe, 
which  he  incessantly  smoked — all  combined  to 
make  him  the  visible  incarnation  of  the  c^imgeon. 
He  trailed  a  heavy  sabre  alonij  the  pavement  and 
staircases.  From  a  leathern  girdle  was  suspended 
an  enormous  bunch  of  keys,  the  noise  of  which, 
as  he  clashed  them  on  purpose,  the  rattling  of 
the  bolts,  which  he  was  drawing  and  undrawing 
the  whole  day  long,  pleased  him  as  other  men 
are  pleased  by  the  music  and  clanking  of  arms.  It 
sec 


The  king  yet  retained  his  sword,  tl>e  sceptre 
of  a  gentleman  in  France,  as  M.  de  Lamartine 
calls  it,  and  the  insignia  of  the  orders  of  chivalry, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief.  Of  these  the  repub- 
licans resolved  to  strip  him  ;  and  this  resolution 
was  accordingly  conveyed  to  him  by  Manuel  ; — 

The  fiery  (loathsome)  Hebert,  afterwards  so  fa- 
mous (unspeakably  infamous)  under  the  name  of 
Pere  Duchesne,  then  a  member  of  the  Commune; 
had  asked  to  be  on  service  this  day,  to  rejoice  in 
that  rare  derision  of  fate,  and  to  contemplate  in  the 
king's  features,  the  moral  torment  of  degraded  roy- 
-  ,        ,     .  •  •        I  1      •   1         11-^  3^ty-     Hebert  scrutinized  with  his  eye,  and  with  a 

med  as  though  this  music,  whilst  it  bespoke  his  |  ^^^gi  g^^^g^  ^j^g  countenance  of  the  king.     The 
importance,  made  captivity  sound  more  dismally  in   calmness  of  the  man  in  the  features  of  the  dethroned 
the  ears  of  his  prisoners.     When  the  royal  family   sovereign  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  Hebert. 
went  out  for  their  noonday  walk,  Rocher,  pretend-  j 
ing  to  be  looking  for  the  proper  key,  and  trying  the  j 
locks  in  vain,  made  the  king  and  the  princesses  j 
wail  behind  him.     Scarcely  w:us  the  door  of  the 


first  wicket  open  than  he  descended  with  all  haste 
brushing  rudely  with  his  elbow  against  the  king 
and  queen,  whilst  he  advanced  to  place  himself  as  a 
watchman  at  the  last  gate.  There,  standing  erect, 
obstructing  the  free  passage,  examining  their  coun- 
tenances, he  puffed  from  his  pipe  clouds  of  smoke 
in  the  faces  of  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth  and 
the  princess  royal. 

These  outrages,  applauded  by  his  brutal  com- 
rades, encouraged  him  to  their  daily  renewal.  The 
national  guard  on  duty  assemlded  daily  to  witness 
the  repetition  of  the  turnkey's  insult  to  royal  dig- 
nity. Whilst  those  who  in  their  hearts  resented 
it,  dared  not  avow  their  indignation,  others  offered 
every  insult  and  mark  of  disrespect.  Shouts  of 
laughter,  gross  epithets,  obscene  remarks  and 
songs,  followed  the  king  and  the  princesses.  Some 
wrote  on  the  walls  brutal  comments  on  the  stout- 
ness of  the  king,  the  illness  of  the  queen,  or  threats 
of  death  to  the  children,  as  whelps,  ivho  ought  to  be 
strangled  before  they  iccre  grown  to  an  age  to  devour 
the  people. 

They  (the  royal  family)  heard,  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  the  howling  of  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember, desiring  to  force  the  consignes,  cut  off  the 
queen's  head,  or  at  the  very  least,  display  at  her 
feet  the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Princess  Lamballe. 
The  2tth  of  September,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  king  being  asleep,  after  his  dinner,  by  the  side 
of  the  princesses,  who  were  silent  that  they  might 
not  disturb  his  slumber,  a  municipal  officer,  whose 
name  was  Lulin,  came,  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  mounted  gendarmerie,  and  a  tumultuous  crowd 
of  people,  to  proclaim  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic.  The  princesses  did  not  desire  to  rouse 
the  kincT  ;  they  related  the  proclamation  to  him  on 
his  awaking.  "My  kingdom,"  said  he  to  the 
queen,  with  a  sorrowful  smile,  "  has  passed  away 
like  a  dream,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  dream !  Crod 
had  imposed  it  on  me ;  my  people  discharge  me 
from  it.  May  France  be  happy !  I  will  not  com- 
plain."    On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Manuel, 


Not  content  with  having  thus  surrounded  tho 
king  with  wretches  who  "  thought  they  saved 
their  country  every  time  they  drew  a  tear,"  the 
Commune  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  torn  from  the 
queen  and  his  family,  and  imprisoned  by  himself, 
in  the  great  tower  of  the  Temple.  Here  he  was 
attended  only  by  the  faithful  Clery,  once  a  revo- 
lutionist, whom  Petion  had  made  the  king's  keeper, 
and  compassion  had  made  his  friend  : — 

A  morsel  of  bread,  insufficient  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  two  persons,  and  a  small  bottle  of  water, 
into  which  the  juice  of  a  lemon  had  been  squeezed^ 
was  on  that  day  (the  first  day  of  his  separate 
confinement)  all  the  breakfast  brought  to  the  king. 
The  prince  advanced  towards  his  servant,  broke 
the  bread,  and  presented  him  the  half  of  it.  "  They 
have  forgotten  that  we  are  yet  two,"  said  the  king 
to  him,  "  but  I  do  not  forget  it ;  take  this,  the  re- 
mainder is  enough  for  me."  Clery  refused  :  the 
king  insisted.  The  servant  at  last  took  the  half  of 
theliread  from  his  master.  His  tears  bedewed  the 
morsels  which  he  carried  to  his  mouth ;  the  king 
saw  these  t-ears,  and  could  not  restrain  his  own. 
They  ate  thus,  weeping  and  regarding  each  (nher 
without  speaking,  the  bread  of  tears  and  equality. 

The  king  fell  ill  :— 

Clery  watched  in  his  master's  chamber  every 
night;  but  no  sooner  was  he  convalescent,  than 
Clery  fell  dantrerously  ill,  and  was  unable  to  attend 
on  the  dauphi^n.  The  child  passed  the  whole  day 
in  the  dark  and  cold  chambex  of  Clery,  giving  his 
medicine,  and  performing  all  those  offices  for  him 
which  his  tender  age  rendered  possible.  Ihe  king 
himself,  during  the  night,  watching  the  moment 
when  the  commissary  was  asleep,  went  wtth  naked 
feet,  and  in  his  shirt,  to  carry  him  some  medicme. 

Meanwhile  the  Jacobins,  overbearing  with  the 
concentrated  and  single-minded  energy  of  perfect 
wickedness,  the  great  majority  of  the  Convention 
and  the  French  people,  who  shunk  from  the  last. 
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atrocities,  were  driving-  fast  towards  the  practical 
realization  of  their  favorite  maxim,  '■'There  is  no 
victim  more  a  agreeable  to  the  s-ods  than  an  immolated 


kim 


Gamain   had   betrayed  the  secret  of  the 


iron-chest,  containing  the  king's  papers,  among 
others  the  secret  treaty  of  the  court  with  Mira- 
beau,  and  positive  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
great  revolutionary  chief,  whose  ashes  were  ac- 
cordingly ejected  from  the  Pantheon.  The  king 
was  condemned  in  the  Convention,  and  then  tried. 
Robespierre  had  the  black  virtue  to  ridicule  the 
hypocrisy  which  talked  of  justice,  and  to  declare, 
with  little  disguise,  that  the  king  was  doomed  to 
death  by  revenge  and  fear.  The  forms  of  a  trial 
were,  however,  to  be  enacted.  Louis  XVI.  was 
paraded  from  the  Temple  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion, surrounded  by  all  the  appanages  of  that  fero- 
cious puerility  which  is  characteristic  of  the  French 
nature,  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  furnished  with  sixteen  rounds 
of  ammunition.  There  his  accusation,  which  im- 
puted to  him,  in  many  counts,  and  under  varied 
expressions,  the  crime  of  being  a  dethroned  king, 
was  read  to  him  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  choose 
counsel  for  his  defence.  Old  Malesherbes  heroi- 
cally volunteered  to  undertake  that  fatal  office.  A 
disciple  of  Rousseau,  and  the  friend  and  favorite  of 
Voltaire,  Malesherbes  paid  an  unconscious  homage 
to  Christianity  in  the  person  of  his  royal  client. 
"  If  the  king,"  said  he,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  he  might  convey  to  his  client,  the  means  of 
suicide,  "  were  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers, 
were  he  a  Cato  or  a  Brutus,  he  might  kill  him- 
self; but  he  is  pious,  he  is  a  Christian,  he  knows 
that  religion  forbids  him  to  take  away  his  own  life, 
and  he  will  not  commit  suicide."  In  drawing  up 
his  defence  the  king's  predominant  wish  evidently 
was  to  clear  his  memory  from  reproach.  Of  ac- 
quittal or  mercy  he  despaired.  In  pleading  before 
the  Convention  he  pleaded  to  mankind.  Having 
finished  the  preparation  of  his  defence,  he  made  a 
will,  in  which  he  had  little  to  bequeath  save  prayer 
for  all,  advice  to  his  family,  thanks  to  his  friends, 
forgiveness  to  his  enemies.  It  is  a  document  in  its 
way  unrivalled  ;  and  if  M.  de  Malesherbes  read  it, 
as  he  doubtless  did,  he  must  have  been  again  struck 
with  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  the  "religion  of  the  philosophers." 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  trial — the 
sanguinary  levity  and  cowardly  ferocity  of  the 
murderers,  the  calm  bearing  of  the  victim,  and  the 
devotion  of  his  advocates — the  gods,  true  gods  of 
a  French  republican's  worship,  swarming  round 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  yelping  for  innocent 
blood — the  night  scene  of  the  appel  nominal,  with 
republican  women  in  tricolored  scarfs,  pricking 
down  the  votes  on  their  cards,  and  servants  hand- 
ing round  ice  and  lemonade  above,  while  demon 
passions  doomed  a  king  to  death  in  the  dim-lit 
liall  below.  In  all  Paris,  during  the  days  of  the 
trial,  of  the  debates  which  ensued,  and  the  appel 
nominal,  there  was  but  one  peaceful  spot.  To 
that  spot  Malesherbes  at  length  is  wending,  the 
bfearer  of  long-expected  tidings. 


On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  January,  179??,  the 
gates  of  the  tower  opened,  and  the  king  saw  M.  de 
Malesherbes  come  towards  him.  He  rose,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  his  old  friend,  who,  falhng  at  the 
king's  feet,  bedewed  them  with  his  tears,  remaining 
for  a  long  lime  unable  to  speak.  Like  the  painter  of 
old,  who  veiled  the  visage  of  grief  from  a  fear  that 
he  could  not  adequately  express  the  agony  of  the 
human  heart,  Malesherbes,  mute  with  his  tongue, 
endeavored  to  make  his  attitude  and  silence  convey 
the  words  which  he  shuddered  to  pronounce.  The 
king  understood  him,  uttered  tlie  word  without  a 
change  of  countenance,  raised  his  friend,  pressed 
him  to  his  heart,  and  seemed  only  absorbed  in  his 
attempts  to  console  and  assure  the  venerable  mes- 
senger who  brought  his  death  warrant.  He  in- 
quired, with  calm  curiosity,  and  as  though  not  per- 
sonally affected,  the  particulars,  number  of  votes, 
the  vote  of  certain  individuals  of  the  Convention 
whom  he  knew.  *  *  *  He  inquired  how  his 
cousin  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  voted.  Malesherbes 
having  informed  him,  he  remarked,  "Ah,  that  af- 
fects me  more  than  any  of  the  others  !"  It  was  the 
comment  of  Csesar  when  he  recognized  the  coun- 
tenance of  Brutus  among  his  murderers.  He  alone 
roused  him  to  speak. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  unnatural 
crime  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  shocked  and  disgusted 
even  Robespierre  himself,  and  rather  hastened 
than  retarded  the  destruction  of  the  perpetrator. 

Respite  was  refused  ;  but,  after  much  demur- 
ring, a  confessor  was  granted.  With  M.  Edge- 
worth  the  king  passed  the  night  before  his 
execution,  first  in  confession  and  religious  prepara- 
tion for  the  sacrament,  which  he  was  to  receive 
on  the  following  morning,  then  in  "  calm  and  long 
conversation  on  the  events  of  the  last  few  months," 
"  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  several  of  his  friends, 
lamenting  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  at  their 
flight  and  safety  ;  speaking  of  all,  not  with  the  in- 
difference of  a  man  who  is  quitting  his  country 
forever,  but  with  all  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  a 
traveller  who,  after  a  long  absence,  inquires  after 
all  those  whom  he  has  left."  The  hours  of  night 
were  now  fast  wearing  away.  Seven  o'clock  ap- 
proached, when  the  king  was  to  have  a  last  inter- 
view with  his  family. 

The  queen  and  princesses  had  learnt  during  the 
day,  the  refusal  of  the  respite,  and  the  order  for  ex- 
ecution within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  public 
criers,  who  bawled  the  sentence  through  every  street 
in  Paris.  All  hope  was  now  extinguished,  and  all 
their  anxiety  was  now  confined  to  one  doubt — would 
the  king  die  without  having  seen,  embraced,  and 
blessed  them  ?  One  last  outbreak  of  tenderness,  one 
last  embrace,  one  last  word  and  look  to  treasure  up  ; 
all  their  hopes,  desires,  and  supplications,  were 
bounded  there.  Grouped  since  the  morning  in  si- 
lence and  tears  in  the  queen's  apartment,  they  only 
learnt  late  in  the  evening  the  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, permitting  them  to  see  the  king.  This  was 
a  joy  amidst  all  their  despair,  and  they  prepared 
themselves  for  it  long  befi)re  the  time.  Pressing 
round  the  door,  questioning  the  commissioners  and 
gaolers,  it  seemed  to  them  that  their  impatience 
would  hasten  the  hours,  and  that  the  beating  of 
their  hearts  would  force  the  doors  to  open  sooner. 

The  king,  though  in  appearance  more  calm,  v^as 
in  reality  no  less  agitated.     He  had  never  had  but 
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one  affection — his  wife  ;  one  friendship — his  sister  ; 
one  joy  in  his  life — his  children.  These  tender- 
nesses, distracted  and  chilled,  though  never  extin- 
guished on  the  throne,  had  been  warmed  and  re- 
vivified in  his  heart  since  the  attacks  of  adversity, 
and  more  than  ever  since  his  captivity.  One  idea 
troubled  this  interview  beforehand — the  idea  that 
this  last  interview,  in  which  nature  would  vent  it- 
self with  the  freedom  of  despair  and  the  abandon  of 
tenderness,  would  be  watched  by  the  gaolers ;  that 
the  most  secret  emotions  of  the  husband,  wife, 
mother,  sister,  father,  daughter,  and  son  would  be 
counted,  and  perhaps  criminated,  by  their  enemies. 
The  king  availed  himself  of  the  terms  of  the  decree 
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of  the  Convention,  to  demand  that  the  interview 
should  take  place  in  private.  The  commissioners, 
responsible  to  the  commune,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  did  not  venture  openly  to  disobey  the  Conven- 
tion, deliberated  how  they  could  reconcile  the  in- 
tentions of  the  decree  with  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  this  interview  should  take  place 
in  the  salle  il  manger,  which  opened  by  a  glass  door 
into  the  commissioner's  apartment,  who  could  thus 
still  watch  the  king,  and  by  this  means,  though 
their  gestures  and  tears  would  be  profaned  by  the 
presence  of  strangers,  their  words  at  least  would  be 
unheard.  The  king,  a  short  time  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  interview,  lefi  his  confessor  in  the 
turret,  and  descended  into  the  mile  it  manger,  to 
prepare  it  for  this  last  farewell.  "  Bring  some  water 
and  a  glass,"  said  he  to  his  attendant.  A  carafe 
of  iced  water  stood  on  the  table.  Clery  pointed  to 
it.  "  Bring  some  water  which  is  not  iced,"  said 
the  king ;  "  if  the  queen  drank  that,  it  might  be  in- 
jurious to  her." 

The  door  at  last  opened  ;  the  queen,  leading  her 
son  by  the  hand,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
strove  to  lead  him  to  her  chamber.  "  No,  no," 
whispered  the  king,  clasping  his  wife  to  his  heart ; 
"  I  can  only  see  you  here." 

Madame  Elizabeth  followed  with  the  princess 
royal ;  and  Clery  closed  the  door  after  them.  The 
king  gently  forced  the  queen  to  seat  herself  on  his 
right,  and  his  sister  on  his  left,  and  he  then  sat 
down  between  them,  so  close  that  their  arms  encir- 
cled his  neck,  and  their  heads  rested  on  his  breast. 
The  princess  royal,  her  long  hair  hanging  dishevelled 
over  her  shoulders,  laid  her  head  on  his  lap,  and  the 
dauphin  was  seated  on  his  father's  knee,  and  had 
one  arm  round  his  neck. 

These  five  persons  thus  grouped,  their  faces  hid- 
den on  the  king's  breast,  formed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  one  mass  of  heads,  of  members,  from 
whence  escaped  in  caresses  and  murmurs  of  anguish 
the  despair  of  these  five  souls  joined  in  one,  to  burst 
forth  and  die  in  a  single  embrace. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  without  a  single 
word  being  spoken  ;  it  was  a  lamentation  in  which 
the  voices  of  father,  wife,  sister,  and  children  were 
lost  in  the  general  sorrow,  and  at  intervals  burst 
forth  into  cries  so  shrill,  so  agonizing,  that  they 
penetrated  through  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and 
were  heard  in  the  adjacent  quartiere.  At  length 
physical  weakness  caused  them  to  cease,  tears  dried 
on  their  eyes,  and  a  conversation  in  whispers,  inter- 
rupted by  kisses  and  embraces,  lasted  for  two  hours. 
No  one  overheard  these  confidences  of  a  dying  man 
to  the  survivors  ;  the  tomb  swallowed  them  up  in  a 
few  months.  '  The  princess  royal  alone  guarded  the 
traces  in  her  memory,  and  revealed  in  after  years 
what  confidence,  policy,  and  death  can  reveal,  of 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  the  conscience  of  a  dying 
man,  and  the  secret  instructions  of  a  king.    Mutual 


recital  of  their  thoughts  during  their  separation ; 
repeated  recommendations  of  sacrificing  all  ven- 
geance to  God,  if  ever  the  fickleness  of  the  people, 
which  is  the  fortune  of  kings,  should  plate  his 
enemies  in  their  power ;  supernatural  soarings  of 
the  mind  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Heaven  ;  sudden  out 
breaks  of  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  those  beloved 
beings  whose  arms  seemed  to  enfold  and  detain  him 
on  earth  ;  vague  hopes  exaggerated  by  a  pious  fraud 
to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  the  queen  ;  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  sublime  prayers  that  his  life  should 
not  cost  the  nation  one  drop  of  blood  ;  lessons  rather 
Christian  than  royal,  given  and  repeated  to  his  soa 
—  all  this,  mingled  with  kisses,  tears,  embraces, 
prayers,  and  more  secret  and  tender  advice  whis- 
pered in  the  queen's  ear,  occupied  the  two  hours  of 
this  melancholy  interview.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  a  confused  and  gentle  murmur.  The  commis- 
sioners cast  a  furtive  glance  from  time  to  time 
through  the  glass  door,  as  though  to  warn  the  king 
that  time  was  rapidly  wearing  away. 

When  at  last  they  had  given  vent  to  their  tender- 
ness and  tears,  the  king  rose,  clasped  them  all  in  a 
long  embrace.  The  queen  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  entreated  him  to  permit  them  to  remain  with 
him  through  the  night ;  this,  however,  he  refused 
through  tenderness  for  them,  alleging,  in  excuse, 
the  necessity  of  a  few  hours'  tranquillity  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  morrow,  but  he  promised  his  family 
to  have  them  summoned  the  next  morning  at  eight. 
"  Why  not  at  seven?"  said  the  queen.  "  Well, 
then,  at  seven,"  replied  the  king.  "  You  promise 
us  1"  cried  they  all;  "  Yes,  I  promise  you,"  re- 
peated the  king.  The  queen,  as  she  crossed  the 
ante-chamber,  hung  round  the  king's  neck;  the 
princess  royal  and  Madame  Elizabeth  encircled  him 
with  their  arms,  whilst  the  dauphin,  holding  a  hand 
of  his  father  and  mother,  gazed  earnestly  at  the  for- 
mer. As  they  approached  the  staircase  their  cries 
redoubled  ;  at  last,  the  king  retreated  a  few  paces, 
and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  the  queen,  "Adieu — 
adieu,"  cried  he,  with  a  gesture  and  voice  which 
revealed  at  once  a  whole  past  life  of  tenderness,  a 
present  of  anguish,  a  future  of  eternal  separation,  but 
in  which  could  be  distinguished  an  accent  of  seren- 
ity, hope,  and  religious  joy,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  vague,  yet  confident  hope  of  a  reunion  in  a 
better  world. 

At  this  adieu  the  princess  royal  fainted  at  her 
father's  feet.  Her  mother,  aunt,  and  Cl^ry,  raised 
and  carried  her  to  the  stairs,  whilst  the  king  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  turning  on  the  threshold 
of  his  chamber,  "Adieu,"  cried  he,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  hastened  to  the 
turret,  where  the  priest  awaited  him.  The  agony 
of  royalty  was  over. 

The  king  exhausted,  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
"Ah !  monsieur,"  he  said  at  length,  to  the  Ahb^ 
Edgeworth,  "  what  an  interview  I  have  had  !  Why 
do  1  love  so  fondly?  Alas!"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  "  and  why  am  I  so  fondly  loved?  But  we 
have  done  with  time,"  he  added,  in  a  firm  tone ;  "  let 
us  occupy  ourselves  with  eternity." 

With  eternity  the  king  was  occupied,  when 

The  day  began  to  dawn  in  the  tower  through 
the  iron  bars  and  planks  which  obstructed  the  light 
of  heaven.  There  were  distinctly  heard  the  noise 
of  the  drums  beating  in  all  quarters,  the  rappel  for 
the  citizens  to  get  under  arms,  the  tramphug  of  the  , 
horses  of  the  gendarmerie,  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  jf 
of  cannons  and  tumbrels,  which  were  arriving  at 
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their  stations  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The 
king  listened  to  these  sounds  with  indifference,  as 
he  explained  them  to  his  confessor.  "  It  is  in  all 
prohability  the  national  guard  assembling,"  he  said, 
at  the  first  noises.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
they  heard  the  trampling  of  a  numerous  body  of 
horse  on  the  pavement  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and 
the  voices  of  the  officers  as  they  arranged  them  in 
order.  "  Here  they  come,"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  he 
said  so  without  impatience  or  fear,  like  a  man  who 
arrives  first  at  a  rendezvous,  and  is  kept  waiting. 
And  he  waited  long.  For  nearly  two  hours  they 
came  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  chamber  undei 
various  pretexts,  and  at  each  summons  the  confessor 
believed  it  the  final  order.  The  king  rose  without 
hesitation,  opened  the  door,  and  having  replied,  re- 
sumed his  seat.  At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a 
tumultuous  noise  of  armed  men  on  the  staircase, 
and  the  doors  were  suddenly  opened.  Santerre 
appeared,  attended  by  twelve  municipals,  and  with 
ten  gendarmes,  whom  he  arranged  in  two  lines  in 
the  apartment.  The  king  opened  the  door  of  his 
cabinet,  and  said  in  a  firm  voice,  and  with  an  impe- 
rious gesture  to  Santerre,  "  You  are  come  for  me ; 
I  will  be  with  you  in  an  instant ;  await  me  there." 
He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber,  closed  the  door,  and  knelt  once  more 
at  the  priest's  knees.  "All  is  consummated,  my 
father,"  he  said  ;  "  give  me  your  blessing,  and 
pray  to  God  to  sustain  me  to  the  end."  He  then 
rose,  opened  the  door,  advanced  with  a  serene  air, 
the  majesty  of  death  on  his  brow  and  in  his  looks, 
and  placed  himself  between  the  double  row  of 
gendarmes.  He  held  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand  ; 
it  was  his  last  will  and  testament.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  municipal  guard  in  front  of  him,  say- 
ing, "  I  beg  of  you  transmit  this  paper  to  the 
queen!"  *  *  A  look  of  astonishment  at  this 
word  on  the  republican  countenances  made  him 
recollect  that  he  had  mistaken  the  word  ; — "  to  my 
wife,"  he  said,  recovering  himself.  The  municipal 
retreated,  saying  savagely,  "  That  is  no  affair  of 
mine;  I  am  here  to  conduct  you  to  the  scaffold." 

This  man  was  Jacques  Roux,  a  priest,  who  had 
left  his  order,  and  cast  of  all  feeling  with  his  frock. 
"  True,"  said  the  king  with  a  saddened  air  ;  then, 
looking  at  all  the  guards,  he  turned  to  the  one 
whose  countenance  expressed  some  tenderness  of 
heart ;  his  name  was  Gobeau.  "  Transmh,  I  pray 
you,  this  paper  to  my  wife — read  it  if  you  will  ; 
these  are  Welshes  that  the  Commune  should  know." 
The  municipal,  with  the  assent  of  his  fellows,  took 
the  testament. 

On  the  way  to  the  scaffold  the  king  asked  the 
Abbe  Edgeworlh  to  lend  him  his  breviary,  and  he 
sought  with  his  finger  and  eye  the  Psalms  whose 
peculiar  structure  suited  his  situation.  The  sacred 
songs  uttered  in  broken  accents  by  his  lips,  and 
echoing  from  his  soul,  drew  his  eyes  from  the 
horses  and  the  sight  of  the  people  during  the  whole 
progress  from  prison  to  death.  The  priest  prayed 
beside  him.  The  gendarmes  in  the  carriage  wore 
on  their  countenances  the  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  which  the  pious  calmness  of 
the  king  inspired.  Some  cries  of  pardon  were 
heard,  when  the  carriage  drove  away,  from  the 
mob  assembled  at  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  du  Tem- 
ple, but  died  away  unechoed  in  the  throng,  and  the 
general  repression  of  popular  feeling.  No  insult, 
no  imprecation  arose  from  the  multitude.  If  it  had 
been  asked  of  each  of  these  two  hundred  thousand 
citizens,  actors,  or  spectators  of  this  funeral  of  a 
living  man,   "  Must  this  man — one   against   all — 


die?"  not  one  would  have  replied.  Yes.  But  cir- 
cumstances were  so  combined  by  the  misfortunes 
nd  pressure  of  the  limes,  that  all  accomplished  un- 
hesitatingly what,  isolated,  none  would  have  con- 
sented to.  The  multitude,  by  the  mutual  action 
which  it  exercised  on  itself,  prevented  itself  from 
yielding  to  its  sympathy  and  horror — like  a  vault, 
where  each  stone  by  itself  has  a  tendency  to  give 
way  and  drop,  but  where  all  remain  suspended  by 
the  resistance  which  pressure  opposes  to  their  fall  ! 

The  carriage  drew  up  a  few  paces  from  the  scaf- 
fi)ld — two  hours  had  elapsed  since  it  left  the 
Temple. 

When  the  king  perceived  that  the  carriage  had 
stopped,  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book,  and,  like 
a  man  who  pauses  for  an  instant  in  his  reading, 
leaned  towards  his  confessor,  and  said  to  him  in  a 
low  tone,  "We  have  arrived,  I  think?"  The 
priest's  reply  was  a  silent  but  significant  gesture. 
One  of  the  three  brothers  Samson,  the  executioners 
of  Paris,  opened  the  door.  The  gendarmes  got  out, 
but  the  king  closing  the  door,  and  placing  his  right 
hand  on  the  knee  of  his  confessor  with  a  gesture  of 
protection,  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  authoritatively, 
to  the  executioners,  gendarmes,  and  officers  who 
pressed  round  his  wheels,  "  I  recommend  to  your 
care  this  gentleman  !  Take  care  that  he  be  not  in- 
sulted after  my  death.  I  charge  you  to  watch  over 
him  !"  No  one  replied.  The  king  repeated  this 
admonition  to  the  executioners,  even  still  more  im- 
pressively. One  of  them  interrupted  him.  "Yes, 
yes,"  said  he,  with  a  sinister  tone,  "  make  your 
mind  easy — we  will  take  care — let  us  alone." 
Louis  alighted  from  the  carriage.  Three  of  the 
executioners'  attendants  came  towards  him,  and 
wished  to  undress  him  at  the  scaffold  foot.  He 
waived  them  off  with  majesty  ;  took  off  himself  his 
coat,  cravat,  and  turned  down  his  shirt.  The  ex- 
ecutioners again  came  towards  him.  "  What  do 
you  desire  to  do?"  he  murmured  indignantly. 
"  Bind  you,"  they  replied  ;  and  they  took  his  hands 
in  order  to  fasten  them  with  cords.  "  Bind  me!" 
replied  the  king,  with  a  tone  in  which  all  his  an- 
cestral blood  revolted  at  the  ignominy  ;  "  No  !  no  ! 
I  will  never  consent !  Do  your  business  ;  but  you 
shall  not  bind  me.  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 
The  executioners  insisted,  raised  their  voices,  called 
for  help,  and  violence  must  have  ensued.  A  per- 
sonal struggle  was  about  to  sully  the  victim  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold.  The  king,  out  of  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  his  death,  and  the  composure  of  his 
last  thoughts,  looked  at  the  priest  as  though  to  ask 
his  counsel.  "  Sire,"  said  the  divine  counsellor, 
"  submit  unresistingly  to  this  fresh  outrage,  as  the 
last  feature  of  resemblance  between  yourself  and 
the  God  who  is  about  to  become  your  recompense." 
The  king  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  look  which  seemed  at  once  to  imply 
resignation  and  acceptance.  "  Assuredly,"  he 
said,  "  there  needed  nothing  less  than  the  example 
of  God  to  make  me  submit  to  such  an  indignity." 
Then,  turning  round,  he  extended  of  his  own  ac- 
cord his  hands  towards  the  executioners.  "  Do  as 
you  will,"  he  said  ;  "I  will  drink  the  cup  to  the 
dregs!" 

Supported  by  the  priest,  he  ascended  the  steep 
and  slippery  steps  of  the  scaffold.  The  action  of 
his  body  appeared  to  indicate  a  weakness  of  soul  : 
but  on  reaching  the  last  step  he  quitted  his  confes- 
sor, crossed  the  scaffi)Id  with  a  firm  tread,  looked 
at  the  instrument  and  its  trenchant  blade,  as  he 
passed,  and  turning  suddenly,  he  faced  the  palace 
and  the  side  where  the  greatest  body  of  the  popu- 
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lace  c»:u.d  sec  and  hear  him,  and  making:  a  gresture 
of  silence  to  the  drummers,  they  obeyed  him  me- 
chanically. "  People,"  said  Louis  XVI.  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  far  in  the  distance,  and  was  distinctly 
heard  at  the  extremity  of  the  square,  "  People,  I 
die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  me!  T 
pardon  the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray  to  God 
that  the  blood  you  are  about  to  shed  may  not  fall 
again  on  France  !"  He  would  have  proceeded  ;  a 
shudder  ran  through  the  crowd.  The  principal 
officer  of  the  staff"  of  the  troops  of  the  camp  round 
Paris,  Beaufranchet  Comte  d'Oyat,  son  of  Louis 
XV.  and  a  favorite  named  Morphise,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat.  A  loud  and  long  roll  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  king,  and  the  murmur  of  the  multitude. 
The  condemned  man  turned  slowly  to  the  guillotine, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  his  executioners.  At 
the  moment  when  they  fastened  him  to  the  plank, 
he  cast  a  farewell  glance  on  the  priest,  who  was 
praying  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
He  lived  and  was  in  full  possession  of  his  perfect 
soul,  until  the  moment  when  it  was  returned  to  his 
Creator  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The 
plank  sunk,  the  blade  glided,  the  head  fell. 

"  Fifty  years,"  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "  have 
elapsed  since  that  event,  yet  the  problem  still  agi- 
tates the  conscience  of  the  human  race,  and  even 
divides  history  into  two  parties."  And  then  fol- 
lows a  long  discussion  of  this  difficult  question, 
edifying,  no  doubt,  to  a  French  reader.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  still  the  happiness  to  belong  to  a 
portion  of  '*  the  human  race,"  in  which  no  one  is 
lieard  to  argue  that  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL 
was  not  a  most  foul  and  cowardly  murder,  and 
condemned  as  such  by  the  conscience  of  every  in- 
dividual who  took  part  in  it.  That  innocent  blood 
is  pleasing  to  God,  however  it  may  be  to  the  gods, 
is  what  no  Englishman  has  yet  been  found  delib- 
erately to  maintain.  The  only  point  upon  which 
there  is  any  likelihood  that  history  will  ever  be 
divided  here,  is  the  influence  of  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVL  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
France  and  Europe.  Some  persons  may  imagine 
— some  persons,  we  believe  have  imagined — that 
regicide  France  conquered  because  she  had  no  al- 
ternative left  but  to  conquer  or  to  perish  ;  that 
despair  of  reconciliation  and  fear  of  vengeance 
united  all  her  people  in  one  superhuman  effort  to 
repulse  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  In  answer 
to  such  arguments  we  should  think  it  almost 
enough  to  point  backwards  to  Valmy,  and  forwards 
to  La  Vendee.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  the 
bloody  atrocities  of  the  French  republicans, 
among  which  the  murder  of  a  fallen  and  innocent 
monarch  was  the  most  conspicuous,  which  held 
the  coalition  together  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  disastrous  war,  which  kept  Pitt  at  the  head  of 
England,  and  England  at  the  head  of  Europe  ; 
which  converted  a  war  of  calculation  into  a  cru- 
sade, and  made  the  cause  of  kings  the  cause  of 
humanity.  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  both  in  the 
present  instance  and  in  that  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  to  which  similar  reasonings  have  been 
applied,  M.  de  Lamartine,  though  with  a  softness 
and  circuity  of  expression  characteristic  of  revolu- 
tionary ethics,  and  enforced  by  the  tyranny  of  opin- 


ion under  which  he  writes,  ventures  to  state  his 
belief  that  murder,  though  committed  on  an  enor- 
mous scale,  and  under  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled atrocity,  is  still  murder,  and,  as  such,  will 
eventually,  and  notwhhstanding  all  specious  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  prove  a  departure  from 
sound  policy  as  well  as  from  soft  sentiment. 

The  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  like  that  of 
her  husband,  receives  fresh  lustre  and  beauty  from 
the  handling  of  an  author  who,  with  all  his  glar- 
ing faults,  has  unquestionably  a  heart  to  feel  hero- 
ism, an  eye  to  recognize,  and  a  hand  to  paint  it ; 
and  who,  strange  to  say,  appears  throughout  to 
fancy  that  he  is  exalting  the  Revolution  in  exalting 
the  character  cJf  its  victims.  Wise  the  queen  can-  " 
not  be  pictured,  but  he  has  pictured  her  sublime 
— leading  the  king  to  the  scaff()ld,  but  ascending 
it  with  him — revealing  ever  new  virtues  under 
ever  new  sufferings  ;  her  earthly  radiance  chang- 
ing into  a  heavenly  glory,  and  her  soul  still  mount- 
ing upwards  as  her  feet  want  down  into  the  dun- 
geon and  the  grave.  In  council  she  was  nothing  ; 
but  in  danger  and  affliction  she  was  all — all  that 
a  queen,  a  mother,  a  wife,  and  a  friend,  could  be. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  when  the  mob  for  the  first 
time  stormed  the  Tuileries,  she  stood,  guarded 
only  by  a  few  devoted  friends,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  male  and  female  ruffians,  who  summed  up 
in  her  person  all  the  objects  of  their  hate,  fearless 
for  herself,  fearful  only  for  her  husband  and  her 
children  : — 

A  young  girl,  of  pleasing  appearance  and  respee* 
tably  attired,  came  forward  and  bitterly  reviled,  in 
the  coarsest  terms,  VAutrichienne.  The  queen, 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  rage  of  this  young 
girl  and  the  gentleness  of  her  face,  said  to  her  in  a 
kind  tone,  "  Why  do  you  hate  me?  Have  I  ever 
unwittingly  injured  or  offended  you?"  "No,  not 
me,"  replied  the  pretty  patriot,  "  but  it  is  you  who 
cause  the  misery  of  the  nation."  "Poor  child  I" 
replied  the  queen,  "  some  one  has  told  you  so,  and 
deceived  you !  What  interest  can  I  have  in  making 
the  people  miserable?  The  wife  of  the  king, 
mother  of  the  dauphin,  I  am  a  Frenchwoman  by 
all  the  feelings  of  my  heart  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
I  shall  never  again  see  my  own  country.  I  can 
only  be  happy  or  unhappy  in  France  :  I  was  happy 
when  you  loved  me." 

This  gentle  reproach  aflTected  the  heart  of  the 
young  girl,  and  her  anger  was  effaced  in  a  flood  ot 
tears. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  she  was  sufl^ered  to 
remain  for  upwards  of  six  months  in  that  which 
had  been  their  common  prison,  and  which  had 
now  become  to  her  a  living  tomb,  penetrated  nei- 
ther by  hope  nor  fear.  The  Convention,  mean- 
while, was  distracted  by  the  death-struggle  between 
the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde,  which  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  punishment  of 
the  more  timid  assassins  of  the  king  by  the  hands 
of  their  more  hardened  associates.  On  the  Slst 
of  May  the  Jacobins  achieved  a  decisive  victory 
over  their  opponents,  and  the  ascendency  of  her 
more  pitiless  enemies  was  immediately  felt  by  the 
queen  in  a  decree  of  the  Convention  ordering  her 
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to  be  separated  from  her  son.  The  royal  boy, 
•whose  sweet  disposition  and  touching  beauty  beam 
full  upon  us  from  the  pages  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 
was  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  obscene  and 
brutal  Simon,  to  be  by  him  debased,  demoralized, 
and  finally  beaten  and  starved  to  death.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  2d  of  August  that  the  queen  re- 
ceived the  sentence  of  her  deliverance,  an  order 
for  her  removal  to  the  Conciergerie,  on  her  way 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  scaff(»ld.  In 
the  Conciergerie  she  remained  till  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, enduring  every  sort  of  privation  and  insult 
which  the  brutal  agents  of  the  Commune  could 
devise  : — 

The  queen  having  expressed  a  wish  for  a  cotton 
counterpane,  lighter  than  the  heavy  covering  of 
coarse  wool  which  oppressed  her  in  her  sleep,  Bault 
(the  keeper)  transmitted  this  request  to  the  solicitor- 
general  of  the  Commune. 

"  How  dare  you  make  such  a  request,"  answered 
Hebert,  brutally  "  you  deserve  to  be  sent  the  guil- 
lotine." 

The  14th  of  October,  at  noon,  the  queen  dressed 
herself,  and  arranged  her  hair,  with  all  the  decorum 
which  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  her  garments 
permitted.  She  did  not  affect  a  display  of  the  rags 
which  should  have  made  the  republic  blush.  She 
did  not  dream  of  moving  the  regards  of  the  people 
to  pity.  Her  dignity  as  a  woman  and  a  queen  for- 
bade her  to  make  any  display  of  her  misery. 

She  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  judgment-hall, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  escort  of  gendarmerie^ 
crossed  through  the  multitude,  which  so  solemn  a 
vengeance  had  drawn  into  the  passages,  and  seated 
herself  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused.  Her  fore- 
head, scathed  by  the  revolution,  and  faded  by 
grief,  was  neither  humbled  nor  cast  down.  Her 
eyes,  surrounded  by  that  black  circle  which  want 
of  rest  and  tears  had  graved  Hke  a  bed  of  sorrow 
beneath  the  eyelids,  still  darted  some  rays  of  their 
former  brilliancy  upon  the  faces  of  her  enemies. 
The  beauty  which  had  intoxicated  the  court,  and 
dazzled  Europe,  was  no  longer  discernible  ;  but  its 
traces  could  be  still  distinguished.  Her  mouth  sor- 
rowfully preserved  the  folds  of  royal  pride,  but  ill 
effaced  by  the  lines  of  long  suffering.  The  natural 
freshness  of  her  northern  complexion  still  struggled 
with  the  livid  pallor  of  the  prison.  Her  hair,  whit- 
ened by  anguish,  contrasted  with  this  youth  of 
countenance  and  figure,  and  flowed  down  upon  her 
neck  as  in  bitter  derision  of  the  fate  of  youth  and 
beauty.  Her  countenance  was  natural — not  that 
of  an  irritated  queen,  insulting  in  the  depth  of  her 
contempt  the  people  who  triumphed  over  her — nor 
that  of  a  suppliant  who  intercedes  by  her  humility, 
and  who  seeks  forbearance  in  compassion,  but  that 
of  a  victim  whom  long  misfortune  had  habituated 
to  her  lot,  who  had  forgotten  that  she  was  a  queen, 
who  remembered  only  that  she  was  a  woman,  who 
claimed  nothing  of  her  vanished  rank,  who  resign- 
ed nothing  of  the  dignity  of  her  sex  and  her  deep 
distress. 

The  crowd,  silent  through  curiosity  rather  than 
emotion,  contemplated  her  with  eager  looks.  The 
populace  seemed  to  rejoice  at  having  this  haughty 
woman  at  their  feet,  and  measured  their  greatness 
and  their  strength  by  the  fall  of  their  most  formid- 
able enemy.  The  crowd  was  composed  principally 
of  women,  who  had  tmdertaken  to  accompany  the 


condemned  to  the  scaffold  with  every  possible  in-  \ 

suit.  The  judffes  were  Hermann,  Foucault,  Sel- 
lier,  Coffinhal,  Deliege,  Ragmey,  Maire,  Denizot, 
and  Masson.     Hermann  presided. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  demanded  Hermann  of 
the  accused.     "  I  am  called  Marie  Antoinette  of  , 

Lorraine,  in  Austria,"  answered  the  queen.  Her 
low  and  agitated  voice  seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
audience  for  the  greatness  of  these  names.    "Your  ; 

condition?"  '*  Widow  of  Louis,  formerly  King  of 
the  French."     "Your  age?"     "Thirty-seven."  ! 

Fouquier-Tinville  read  the  act  of  accusation  to  j 

the  tribunal.  It  was  ihe  summing  up  of  all  the 
supposed  crimes  of  birth,  rank,  and  situation  of  a 
young  queen  ;  a  stranger,  adored  in  her  court,  om- 
nipotent over  the  heart  of  a  weak  king,  prejudiced 
against  ideas  which  she  did  not  comprehend,  and 
against  institutions  which  dethroned  her.  This 
part  of  the  accusation  was  but  the  accusation  of 
fate.     These  crimes  were  true,  but  they  were  the  | 

faults  of  her  rank.  The  queen  could  no  more  ab- 
solve herself  from  them,  than  the  people  from  ac- 
cusing her  of  them.  The  remainder  of  the  act  of 
accusation  was  only  an  odious  echo  of  all  the  re- 
ports and  murmurs  which  had  crept  during  ten 
years  into  public  belief,  of  prodigality,  supposed 
licentiousness,  and  pretended  treason  of  the  queen. 
It  was  her  unpopularity  converted  into  crimination. 
She  heard  all  this  without  betraying  any  sign  of 
emotion  or  astonishment,  as  a  woman  accustomed 
to  hatred,  and  with  whom  calumny  had  lost  its  bit- 
terness, and  insult  its  poignancy.  Her  fingers 
wandered  heedlessly  over  the  bar  of  the  chair,  like 
those  of  a  woman  who  recalls  remembrances  upon 
the  keys  of  a  harpsichord.  She  endured  the  voice 
of  Fouquier-Tinville,  but  she  heard  him  not.  The 
witnesses  were  called  and  interrogated.  After  each 
evidence  Hermann  addressed  the  accused.  She 
answered  with  presence  of  mind,  and  briefly  dis- 
cussed the  evidence  as  she  refuted  it.  The  only 
error  in  this  defence  was  the  defence  itself. 

Many  of  these  witnesses,  taken  from  the  prisons 
in  which  they  were  already  confined,  recalled  other 
days  to  her,  and  were  themselves  affected  at  seeing 
the  queen  of  France  in  such  ignominy.  Of  this 
number  was  Manuel,  accused  of  humanity  in  the 
Temple,  and  who  gloried  in  the  accusation  ;  Bailly, 
who  bent  with  more  respect  before  the  downfall  of 
the  queen  than  he  had  done  before  her  power. 
The  answers  of  Marie  Antoinette  compromised  no 
one.  She  offered  herself  alone  to  the  hatred  of 
her  enemies  ;  and  generously  shielded  all  her 
friends.  Each  time  that  the  debates  of  the  trial 
brought  up  the  names  of  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  or  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  to  whom  she 
had  been  most  tenderly  attached,  her  voice  assumed 
a  tone  of  feeling,  sorrow,  and  regard.  She  evinced 
her  determination  not  to  abandon  her  sentiments 
before  death,  and  that  if  she  delivered  her  head  up 
to  the  people,  she  would  not  yield  them  her  heart 
to  profane.  The  ignominy  of  certain  accusations 
sought  to  dishonor  her,  even  in  her  maternal  feel- 
ings. The  cynic  Hebert,  who  was  heard  as  a  wit- 
ness upon  what  had  passed  at  the  Temple,  imputed 
acts  of  depravity  and  debauchery  to  the  queen,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  corruption  of  her  own  son, 
"  with  the  intention,"  said  he,  "  of  enervating  the 
soul  and  body  of  that  child,  and  reigning  in  his 
name  over  the  ruin  of  his  understanding."  The 
pious  Madame  Elizabeth  was  named  as  witness 
and  accomplice  in  these  crimes.  The  indignatioij 
of  the  audience  broke  out  at  these  words,  not 
against  the  accused,  but  against  the  accuser,    Outr- 
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raided  nature  aroused  itself.  The  queen  made  a 
sifrn  of  horror,  not  knowing  how  to  answer  with- 
out soilin?  her  lips.  A  juryman  look  up  the  testi- 
mony of  Hebert,  and  asked  the  accused  why  she 
had  not  replied  to  this  accusation?  "  I  have  not 
answered  it,"  said  she,  rising  with  the  majesty  of 
innocence,  and  the  indignation  of  modesty,  "  be- 
cause there  are  accusations  to  which  nature  refuses 
to  reply."  Afterwards,  turning  towards  the  wo- 
men of  the  audience,  the  most  enraged  against  her, 
and  summoning  them  by  the  testimony  of  their 
hearts  and  their  community  of  sex,  "  I  appeal 
against  it  to  all  mothers  here  present,"  cried  she. 
A  shudder  of  horror  against  Hebert  ran  through 
the  crowd.  The  queen  answered  with  no  less  dig- 
nity to  the  imputations  which  were  alleged  against 
her  of  having  abused  the  ascendency  over  the 
weakness  of  her  husband.  "  I  never  knew  that 
character  of  him,"  said  she  ;  "  I  was  but  his  wife, 
and  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure  was  to  con- 
form to  his  will."  She  did  not  sacrifice  by  a  single 
word  the  memory  and  honor  of  the  king  for  the 
purpose  of  her  own  justification,  or  to  the  pride 
of  having  reigned  in  his  name.  She  desired  to 
carry  back  to  him  to  heaven  his  memory  honored 
or  avenged. 

After  the  closing  of  these  long  debates,  Her- 
mann summed  up  the  accusation,  and  declared  that 
liie  entire  French  people  deposed  against  Marie 
Antoinette.  He  invoked  punishment  in  the  name 
of  equality  in  crime  and  equality  in  punishment — 
and  put  the  question  of  guilty  to  the  jury.  Chau- 
veau-LTgarde  and  Tronson-Ducoudray,  in  their  de- 
fence, excited  posterity,  without  being  able  to  affect 
the  audience  or  the  judges.  The  jury  deliberated 
for  forms  sake,  and  returned  to  the  hall  after  an 
hours  interval.  The  queen  was  called  to  hear  her 
S3nlcace.  She  had  already  heard  it  in  the  stamp- 
ing and  joy  of  the  crowd  which  filled  the  palace. 
She  listened  to  it  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
or  making  any  motion.  Hermann  asked  her  if  she 
had  anything  to  say  upon  the  pain  of  death  being 
pronounced  upon  her.  She  shook  her  head,  and 
arose  as  if  to  walk  to  her  execution.  She  disdain- 
ed to  reproach  the  people  with  the  rigor  of  her  des- 
tiny and  with  their  cruelty.  To  supplicate  would 
have  bet;n  to  acknowledge  it ;  to  complain  would 
have  been  to  humble  herself;  to  weep  would  have 
heen  to  abase  herself.  She  wrapped  herself  in  that 
silence  which  was  her  last  protection.  Ferocious 
applause  followed  her  even  to  the  staircase  which 
descends  from  the  tribunal  to  the  prison. 


The  wretches  who  surrounded  the  queen,  re- 
fused her  in  her  last  hours  the  ministrations  of  a 
priest  of  her  own  church,  and  endeavored  to  force 
upon  her  those  of  some  priests  of  the  church  of 
the  revolution — constitutional  priests  as  they  were 
termed.  These  the  queen  treated  rather  as  the 
precursors  of  the  executioner  than  as  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ,  and  inflexibly  refused  to  confess 
herseFf  to  them  or  receive  absolution  at  their 
hands.  Meantime  her  sister  had  procured  for 
her  the  number  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore,  before  which  she  would  necessarily  pass  on 
her  way  to  execution,  and  from  the  window  of 
which  a  Catholic  priest  would  be  ready  to  bestow 
upon  her,  from  above,  and  unseen  by  the  people, 
the  absolutior.  and  benediction  of  God.  Happy  m 
this  assurance,  the  queen,  on  the  night  precedmg 
her  execution,  wrote  a  letter,  full  of  all  that  is 


Christian,    noble,    and    affecting,    to    her    sister, 
prayed,  and  then  slept  calmly  for  some  hours. 

On  her  awakening,  the  daughter  of  Madame 
Bault  dressed  and  adjusted  her  hair  with  more  neat- 
ness and  respect  for  exterior  appearance  than  on 
other  days.  Marie  Antoinette  cast  off  the  black 
robe  she  had  worn  since  her  husband's  death,  and 
dressed  herself  in  a  white  gown,  emblematic  of  in- 
nocence on  earth,  and  joy  for  heaven.  A  white 
handkerchief  covered  her  shoulders,  a  white  cap  her 
hair.  A  black  ribbon  which  bound  this  cap  around 
her  temples,  alone  recalled  to  the  world  her  mourn- 
ing, to  herself  her  widowhood,  and  to  the  people 
her  immolation. 

The  windows  and  the  parapets,  the  roofs  and  the 
trees,  were  loaded  with  spectators.  A  crowd  of 
women,  enraged  against  the  Autrichienne,  pressed 
round  the  gratings,  and  even  into  the  courts.  A 
pale  cold  autumn  fog  hung  over  the  Seine,  and  per- 
mitted, here  and  there,  some  rays  of  the  sun  to 
glitter  upon  the  roofs  of  the  Louvre  and  upon  the 
tower  of  the  palace.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  gen- 
darmes and  the  executioners  entered  the  hall  of  the 
condemned.  The  queen  embraced  the  daughter  of 
the  concierge,  cut  her  hair  off  herself,  allowed  her- 
self to  be  bound  without  a  murmur,  and  issued  with 
a  firm  step  from  the  Conciergerie.  No  feminine 
weakness,  no  faintness  of  heart,  no  trembling  of  the 
body,  nor  paleness  of  features  were  apparent.  Na- 
ture obeyed  her  will,  and  lent  her  all  its  power  to 
die  as  a  queen. 

On  entering  from  the  staircase  to  the  court,  she 
perceived  the  car  of  the  condemned,  towards  which 
the  gendarmes  directed  their  steps.  She  stopped, 
as  if  to  retrace  her  road,  and  made  a  motion  of 
astonishment  and  horror.  She  had  thought  that 
the  people  would  have  clothed  their  hatred  some- 
what decently,  and  that  she  would  be  conducted  to 
the  scaffold,  as  the  king  was,  in  a  close  carriage. 
Having  compressed  this  emotion,  she  bowed  her 
head  in  token  of  assent,  and  ascended  the  car. 
The  Abbe  Lothringer  placed  himself  behind  her, 
notwithstanding  her  refusal. 

The  cortege  left  the  Conciergerie  amidst  cries  ot 
"  Vive  la  Republi(/ue!  "  "  Place  a  l' Autrichienne ! ' 
"  Place  a  la  veuve  Capet .'"  "A  bas  la  tyrarinte! 
The  comedian  Grammont,  aid-de-carap  of  Ronsm, 
o-ave  the  example  and  the  signal  to  the  people, 
brandishing  his  naked  sword,  and  parting  the  crowd 
by  the  breast  of  his  horse.  The  hands  of  the 
queen  being  bound,  deprived  her  of  support  against 
the  jolting  of  the  car  upon  the  pavement.  She  en- 
deavored by  every  means  to  preserve  her  equilibri- 
um, and  the  dignity  of  her  attitude.  "These  are 
not  your  cushions  of  Trianon,'  shouted  sonje 
wretches  to  her.  The  cries,  the  looks  the  laugh- 
ter, and  gestures  of  the  people  overwhelmed  her 
with  humiliation.  Her  cheeks  changed  continually 
from  purple  to  paleness,  and  revealed  the  agitation 
and  reflux  of  her  blood.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
she  had  taken  of  her  toilette,  the  tattered  appear- 
ance of  her  dress,  the  coarse  Hnen,  the  comm<m 
stuff  and  the  crumpled  plaits,  dishonored  her  rank 
The  curls  of  her  hair  escaped  froni  her  cap,  and 


flapped  with  the  breeze  upon 


her  forehead.     H6r 


red  and  swollen  eyes,  though  dry  revealed  the  long 
inundation  of  care  augmented  by  tears  She  bit 
her  under  lip  for  some  moments  with  her  teeth,  as 
a  person  ^^^^^  suppressed  the  utterance  of  acute  suf- 

^' men  she  had  crossed  the  Pont-an-Change  and 
the  tumultuous  quarters  of  Pans,  the  silence  and 
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serious  aspect  of  the  crowd  bespoke  another  region 
of  the  people.  If  it  was  not  pity  it  was  at  least 
dismay.  Her  countenance  regained  the  calm  and 
uniformity  of  expression  which  the  outrages  of  the 
multitude  had  at  first  disturbed.  She  thus  trav- 
ersed slowly  the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  St, 
Honore.  The  priest  placed  on  the  long  seat  by  her 
side  endeavored  in  vain  to  call  her  attention  by 
words  which  she  seemed  to  repel  from  her  ears. 
Her  looks  wandered,  with  all  their  intelligence, 
over  the  facades  of  the  houses,  over  the  republican 
inscriptions,  and  over  the  costumes  and  physiognomy 
of  this  capital,  so  changed  to  her  since  sixteen 
months  of  captivity.  She  regarded  above  all  the 
windows  of  the  upper  stories,  from  which  floated 
the  tri-colored  banner,  the  ensign  of  patriotism. 

The  people  thought,  and  witnesses  have  written, 
that  her  light  and  puerile  attention  was  attracted  to 
this  exterior  decoration  of  republicanism.  Her 
thoughts  were  different.  Her  eyes  sought  a  sign 
of  safety  amongst  these  signs  of  her  loss.  She 
approached  the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out 
to  her  in  her  dungeon.  She  examined  with  a 
glance  the  window  whence  was  to  descend  upon 
her  head  the  absolution  of  a  disguised  priest.  A 
gesture,  inexplicable  to  the  multitude,  made  him 
known  to  her.  She  closed  her  eyes,  lowered  her 
forehead,  collected  herself  under  the  invisible  hand 
which  blessed  her  ;  and,  being  unable  to  use  her 
bound  hands,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
her  breast,  by  three  movements  of  her  head.  The 
spectators  thought  that  she  prayed  alone,  and  re- 
spected her  fervency.  An  inward  joy  and  secret 
consolation  shone  from  this  moment  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. 

On  entering  upon  the  Plsce  of  the  Revolution, 
the  leaders  of  the  cortige  caused  the  car  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  Pont  Tournant,  and 
stopped  it  for  a  short  lime  before  the  entrance  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Marie  Antoinette  turned 
her  head  on  the  side  of  her  ancient  palace,  and  re- 
garded for  some  moments  that  odious  and  yet  dear 
theatre  of  her  greatness  and  of  her  fall.  Some 
tears  fell  upon  her  knees.  All  her  past  life  ap- 
peared before  her  in  the  hour  of  death.  Some  few 
more  turns  of  the  wheels,  and  she  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  guillotine.  The  priest  and  the  executioner 
assisted  her  to  descend,  sustaining  her  by  the  el- 
bows. She  mounted  the  steps  of  the  ladder.  On 
reaching  the  scaffold,  she  inadvertently  trod  upon 
the  executioner's  foot.  This  man  uttered  a  cry  of 
pain.  "  Pardon  me,"  she  said  to  him,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  as  if  she  had  spoken  to  one  of  her  courtiers. 
She  knelt  down  for  an  instant  and  utiered  a  half- 
audible  prayer;  afterwards  rising,  "Adieu 
again,  my  children,"  said  she,  regarding  the  towers 
of  the  temple,  "  I  go  to  rejoin  your  father."  She 
did  not  attempt,  like  Louis  XVt.,  to  justify  herself 
before  the  people,  nor  to  move  them  by  any  appeal 
to  his  memory.  Her  features  did  not  wear,  like 
those  of  her  husband,  the  impression  of  the  antici- 
pated bliss  of  the  just  and  the  martyr,  but  that  of 
disdain  for  mankind,  and  a  proper  impatience  to 
depart  from  life.  She  did  not  rush  to  heaven  ;  she 
fled  from  earth,  and  bequeathed  to  it  her  indigna- 
tion and  its  own  remorse. 

The  executioner,  trembling  more  than  she,  was 
seized  with  a  tremor  which  checked  his  hand  when 
disengaging  the  axe.  The  head  of  the  queen  fell. 
The  assistant  of  the  guillotine  took  it  up  by  the 
hair,  and  made  the  round  of  the  scaffold,  raising  it 
in  his  right  hand  and  showing  it  to  the  people.  A 
long  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Republi/ue  f'^    saluted   the 


decapitated    member    and  already  senseless  feat- 
ures. 

Such  was  the  murder  of  Marie  Antoinette — a 
most  foul  deed,  and  terribly  avenged.  If  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
in  the  oil  that  anointed  Napoleon,  it  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  that  the  blood  of  the  queen  was 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  won  Trafalgar,  Leipsic, 
Waterloo ;  and  that  the  memory  of  her  murder 
brought  the  confederated  legions  of  Europe,  and 
the  wild  hordes  of  Asia,  the  drinker  of  the  Don, 
and  the  drinker  of  the  Guadalquivir,  to  encamp 
together  beside  her  grave  in  the  captured  city  of 
her  murderers. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  character  which  shines 
out  on  us  from  these  pages  with  such  mild  glory 
as  that  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister. 
The  constant  and  inseparable  companion  of  the 
royal  family  in  all  their  trials,  caring  only  for 
them,  fearing  only  for  them,  suffering  only  in  their 
suffering,  regardless  of  her  own,  like  a  sunbeam  in 
the  darkness  of  their  dungeon,  shedding  around  her 
grace,  resignation,  and  a  better  hope,  she  wends 
her  quiet  way  through  storm  and  trouble  onwards 
to  her  rest,  unsoiled  by  the  foul  speeches  that  assail 
her,  untouched  by  the  rude  hands  that  drag  her  to 
the  prison  and  the  axe  ;  an  example  of  what  was 
once  French  womanhood — now  typified  by  George 
Sand. 

Had  not  our  extracts  already  run  to  so  great  a 
length,  we  might  gather  from  M.  de  Lamartine's 
volume  many  traits  of  heroic  endurance  worthy  to 
stand  beside  the  story  of  the  royal  victims.  Wo 
will  content  ourselves  with  two  taken  from  the 
shambles  of  September.  While  the  massacre  was 
going  on  in  the  court  at  the  Abbaye — 

The  prisoners  alone  did  not  sleep.  Shut  up  in 
their  cells,  or  the  salles,  they  listened  to  all  the-se 
sounds,  which,  in  their  ears,  conveyed  life  or  death. 
At  sunrise,  two  priests,  the  Abbe  Lenfant,  the 
king's  preacher,  and  the  Abbe  de  Rastignac,  a  re- 
ligious writer,  confined  together  in  the  Abbaye, 
collected  all  the  prisoners  in  the  chapel,  and  there, 
from  a  tribunal,  prepared  them  for  death.  These 
two  priests  were  nearly  eighty;  and  their  white 
hair,  the  visage  pale  from  age,  macerated  by  vigils, 
and  rendered  almost  divine  by  the  approach  of  mar- 
tyrdom, gave  their  gestures  and  their  words  the 
evangelical  solemnity  of  eternity.  AH  the  prison- 
ers fell  on  their  knees;  and  this  ray  of  religion, 
amidst  a  scene  of  blood,  made  them  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Providence  even  in  their  last  moments. 
Scarcely  had  the  two  priests  extended  their  arms 
over  their  companions,  to  bestow  on  them  their  last 
benediction,  than  they  were  summoned  to  set  the 
example  of  martyrdom.  Their  hands  clasped,  their 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  they  were  hacked  to  pieces 
by  sabres,  without  ceasing  to  pray. 

At  the  Carmelite  convent,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  priests  had  been  pent  up  for  the  slaughter, 

The  victims,  summoned  one  by  one,  were  dragged 
through  a  little  door  opening  on  the  garden,  and 
slaughtered  on  the  staircase.  The  Archbishop  of 
Arlt-s,  Dulan,  the  most  aged  and  venerable  of  these 
martyrs,  edified  the  rest  by  his  bearing,  and  en- 
couraged them  by  his  exhortations.    The  Bishop  of 
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ot  the  house  of  L;i  Rochefoucauld,  embraced  each: 
other,  and  rejoiced  to  die  tojreiher.  Those  who  i 
were  summoned  to  die,  received  ihe  kiss  of  peace,  | 
and  the  prayers  for  ihe  dyings,  from  their  brethren!  | 
The  Archbishop  of  Aries  was  one  of  the  first  sum- 
moned. '-It  is  you,"  said  a  Marseiilais,  "that 
shed  the  blood  of  the  patriots  at  Aries."  "I!" 
returned  the  archbishop — "  I  never  hurt  any  one  in 
my  life."     At  these  words  he    received    a   sabre 


nk  will  be  confirmed  by  those  who  read  it.  Ad- 
dition either  to  the  sound  philosophy,  or  to  the 
authentic  facts,  of  history,  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
made  none.  Whatever  he  has  touched,  that  has 
he  made  to  glitter,  but  quite  as  often  with  a  false 
brilliancy  as  a  true.  Exaggerated  importance, 
heroism,  inspiration,  is  attributed  to  the  very 
meanest  of  the  tiger-monkeys  whom  vanity,  greed, 
or  fanaticism  drove 


stroke  across  the  face,  followed  by  a  second  that  |  ^\ '*'""'"'!'""  "'".^"'^^.^^t"  ^he  revolutionary  arena. 


deluged  iiim  with  blood.  At  the  third,  lie  fell 
witliout  a  groan.  A  Marseiilais  dealt  him  so  furi- 
ous a  pike-thrust,  that  it  broke  in  twain;  then 
mounted  on  the  body,  tore  away  the  cross  from  its 
neck,  and  displayed  it  as  a  trophy.  The  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  embraced  the  altar,  and  then  advanced  to 
the  door  with  as  much  calm  and  majesty  as  in  a 
religious  procession,  followed  by  all  the  youno- 
priests,  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  benediction'^ 
Vhe  king's  confessor,  llebert,  superior  of  the 
Eudistes,  was  the  next  to  fall.  Each  minute  de- 
creased the  ranks  in  the  choir ;  only  a  few  priests 
kneeling  before  the  altar  remained,  and  soon  but 
one  was  left. 

The  Bishop  of  Saintes,  who  had  his  thigh  broken 
in  the  garden,  lay  on  a  mattress  in  the  side  chapel, 
surrounded  by  the  gendarmes  of  the  post,  who,  I 
better  armed,  and  more  numerous  than  the  assas- 
sins, might  have  rescued  their  charge.  They, 
however,  surrendered  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  like  the 
rest.  "  I  do  not  refuse  to  die  with  my  brother," 
replied  the  bishop,  when  summoned  ;  "  but  my 
thigh  is  broken,  and  I  cannot  walk  ;  assist  me,  and 
I  will  go  with  joy  to  meet  my  death."  Two  of  his 
assassins  supported  him  by  placing  their  arms 
around  him,  and  he  fell,  thanking  them.  He  was 
iha  last.  It  was  eight  o'clock  ;  the  massacre  had 
lasted  four  hours. 


The  spectacle  displayed  by  the  Gallican  church 
suffering  and  persecuted  in  the  revolution,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  aspect  when  dominant  and  perse- 
cuting before  the  revolution,  is  indeed  a  remarka- 
ble proof  how  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  the 
glory  of  God,"  as  its  final  preservation  is  of  the 
following  words,  *'  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain."  It  is  wonderful  how  few  of  the 
clergy  of  that  church  which  had  permitted  Dubois 
and  Rohan  to  remain  among  its  bishops,  and  Vol- 
taire and  Diderot  among  its  members,  flinched  be- 
fore the  fiery  furnace,  denied  their  faith,  or  betrayed 
the  liberties  of  their  church.  It  is  wonderful, 
after  all  the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  how  few  were  driven  by  fear,  or 
seduced  by  passion  and  opportunity,  to  renounce 
the  discipline  of  their  order,  or  violate  their  vows. 
When  the  National  x\ssembly  gave  itself  (to  borrow 
the  fine  expression  of  De  Maistre)  the  sacrilegious 
pleasure  of  declaring  the  vow  of  celibacy  illegal, 
and  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the  convents,  it 
was  necessary  to  hire  a  common  prostitute  to  come 
to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  and  play  the  enfran- 
chized nun.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  priest- 
hood, as  a  whole,  less  exemplary,  scattered  as  they 
were  over  foreign  lands,  without  any  superintend- 
ence or  control  beyond  that  of  their  own  con- 
science. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  book  before  us, 
ve  have  intimated  an  opinioii  which  we  venture  to 


e  revolution  itself,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Michelet  school,  is  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  ab- 
stract entity,  with  a  divine  origin  and  character  of 
its  own,  apart  from  and  above  the  human  agents  in 
and  through  whom  it  triumphed.  It  becomes  the 
idol  of  a  sort  of  refined  fetichism.  Everything  that 
belongs  to  it  is  great,  awful,  holy.  Each  of  its 
orators  is  a  Demosthenes,  each  of  its  soldiers  an 
x\chilles.  All  its  madmen  are  prophets,  all  its 
madwomen  sibyls.  The  drunkenness,  under  the 
influence  of  which  Roget  de  Lisle  composed  the 
Marseillaise,  after  being  described  with  a  phenom- 
enal accuracy  which  must  satisfy  every  scientific 
mind,  is  finally  designated  as  a  "  divine  inspiration." 
Perfect  personal  beauty  appears  to  have  been  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception  among  the  French  re- 
publicans. With  their  warlike  exphnts,  M.  de 
Lamartine,  ending  as  he  does  with  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  is  not  very  much  concerned  ;  but  all 
that  he  does  is  done  in  a  style  that  may  well  bear 
comparison  with  the  sublimest  fictions  of  M. 
Thiers — 

Et  quicquid  Gallia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia. 


His  Jemappes  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
Livy's  Regillus.     The  gods  fight  amongst  men. 
The  Demoiselles  Ferni  are  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Dioscuri.     The  disparity  of  numbers  is  kept 
entirely  out  of  sight;  though,  according  to  Napo- 
leon, the  French  were  to  the  Austrians  actually 
engaged    in    the    proportion    of    twelve    to    one. 
Whether  the  French  or  English  won  the  battle  of 
the  1st  of  June,  it  would  be  difficult,  from  M.  de 
Lamartine's  account  of  the  matter,  to  divine.     No 
French  ships  appear  to  have  been  taken.     One, 
the  ever-memorable  "  Vengeur,"  went  down  with 
all    her  crew  on   board,  firing  her  last  broadside 
level  with  the  water — an  eternal  theme  for  dithy- 
rambics,  both  in  prose  and  verse.     This  is  one  ac- 
count.     According  to  another,  the  glorious  vessel 
surrendered  to  the  "  Brunswick,"  hauled  down  her 
own  and  hoisted  British  colors ;  and,  after  being 
for  two  hours  in  the  possession  of  her  captors, 
sunk  with  half  her  crew,  while  the  remaining  half, 
glorified  spirits  in  the  land  of  verse,  became  im- 
prisoned bodies  in  the  land  of  prose.     We  can  only 
say  that  if  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  were  half 
what  their  sons  believe  and  represent  them  to  have 
been,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  new  faith  is  over- 
turned, the  progress  of  the  human  species  is  back- 
wards, Gargantua  has  degenerated  into  a  gamin, 
and  "  perfectibility"  is  like  to  remain  a  *•  bility" 
forever. 

The  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  lie  beyond 
M.  de  Lamartine's  horizon  ;  but  we  doubt  whethei 
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he  would  have  changed  our  opinion  of  them.  The 
writing-  on  the  wall  which  the  monarch  and  his 
guests  could  not  read,  posterity  can  read  all  too 
well ;  their  interpretation  is  the  most  dreadful 
chapter  in  world-history,  a  chapter  of  which,  one 
must  fear,  too  many  leaves  are  yet  to  turn.  From 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  annals  of  the  French  monarchy  and  the 
French  church  are  but  one  vast  Belshazzar's  feast. 
The  misgovernment  of  the  one,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  other,  spread  famine  and  atheism  throughout 
the  land.  From  famine  and  atheism  sprang  the 
revolution,  naturally,  inevitably,  justly.  But  the 
effect  is  not  better  than  the  cause  ;  and  the  cause 
being  famine  and  atheism,  the  effect  will  not  be  the 
regeneration  of  mankind. 

"A  new  Christianity,"  was  the  designation 
which  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  his  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Irish  conspirators,  thought  fit  to  bestow 
on  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  blasphemy 
is  a  favorite  one  with  all  the  Michelet  and  Quinet 
school,  and  it  is  one  which  offers  a  certain  evidence, 
though  rather  of  a  hideous  kind,  to  the  complete 
identification  of  all  that  is  good  in  human  nature, 
and  all  that  human  nature  can  conceive  as  good, 
with  Christianity.  It  is  not  only  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sophist,  to  persuade  men  that  evil 
is  good,  but  you  must  also  persuade  them  that  it 
is  Christian,  or  the  conscience  of  your  hearers  will 
at  once  take  fright.  In  short,  to  those  wiio  have 
once  known  Christianity,  Christian  and  good  are 
the  same  thing.  Whether  Christian  and  revolu- 
tionary are  the  same  thing,  we  will  give  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  leave  to  say,  M.  Quinet,  in  his 
"  Christianity  and  the  French  Revolution,"  is  at 
great  pains  (our  readers  may  conceive  at  what 
pains)  to  prove  that  the  children  of  the  French 
revolution  loved  their  enemies.  He  is  quite  right. 
No  code  of  morality  can  now  be  recognized  as  per- 
fect, which  does  not  include  the  precept,  "  Love 
them  that  hate  you  ;"  and  n-oue  who  have  not 
practised  that  precept,  will  satisfy  the  ideas  which 
mankind  now  have  of  moral  perfection.  But  we 
should  like  to  know  where  M.  Quinet  got  his  doc- 
trine, and  what  philosophical  account  he  is  prepared 
to  give  of  it.  The  dilemma  is  the  same,  or  per- 
haps more  obvious,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
humility. 

If  M.  de  Lamartine's  book  does  not  alter  our 
estimate  of  the  revolution  as  a  whole,  neither  does 
he  throw  much  new  light  on  the  characters  of  its 
principal  actors.  We  had  never  imagined  that 
Robespierre  and  Marat  were  demons,  but  we 
always  regarded  them  as  unspeakably  wicked  men, 
but  still  as  men,  with  human  wants  and  passions. 
We  are  not  conscious,  therefore,  of  any  particular 
prejudice  which  can  be  removed  by  learning  that 
the  first  of  these  worthies  lodged  with  a  joiner, 
and  that  the  second  kept  a  mistress,  and  was  par- 
tial to  warm  baths.  That  either  of  them  was  a 
vice,  never  entered  into  our  minds.  After  read- 
ing all  M.  de  Lamartine's  anecdotes  and  senti- 
mentalities, we  are  more  than  ever  convmced  that 
both  of  them  were  scoundrels. 


Above  all,  what  is  there  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  the  character  of  Robespierre  ?  For  the 
life  of  us,  we  can  see  no  mystery,  except  that 
mystery  which  is  in  every  soul  of  man.  Never, 
it  appears  to  us,  was  there  anythin-g  so  transpar- 
ent. True  ;  he  did  not  care  for  money,  but  he 
sold  his  soul  for  power  and  fame  ;  he  was  as  cold 
as  a  fish,  and  as  cruel  as  a  tiger  ;  he  had  very 
weak  nerves,  and  a  very  hard  heart  ;  he  was  the 
softest  of  sentimentalists,  and  the  most  sanguinary 
of  butchers ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  the  foulest  and  bloodiest  tyrant  that  ever 
scourged  and  disgraced  humanity.  We  see  no 
contradiction,  nothing  extraordinary,  except  the 
opportunity  given  for  development  ;  we  most  cor- 
dially wish  we  could.  Of  course  a  difficulty,  a 
very  considerable  difficulty,  arises  if  one  regards 
the  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  as  the  author 
of  one's  religion.  There  is  a  contradiction  which 
it  is  certainly  hard  to  reconcile.  But  great  is  the 
faith  of  infidelity.  It  has  swallowed  Rousseau, 
and  is  fast  swallowing  Robespierre. 

Those  who  still  hold  to  the  ''  Duties  of  Man," 
may  be  content  with  remarking  that  if,  as  M.  de 
Lamartine  and  others  pretend  to  believe,  the  end 
of  the  terror  only  coincided  with  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, it  is  remarkable  that  its  beginning  should 
also  have  coincided  with  hs  end. 

One  character  there  was  with  regard  to  which 
we  were  very  anxious  to  hear  all  that  M.  de  La- 
martine might  have  to  say.  Indomitable  courage, 
warmth  of  heart,  constancy  in  friendship,  and  a 
readiness  to  forgive,  springing  from  fearlessness, 
are  qualities  which,  joined  with  transcendent  ge- 
nius, we  admire  in  Caesar,  and  which  it  is  hard  to 
hate  in  Danton.  But  independent  of  the  fact  that 
the  one  lived  in  the  night  of  heathenism,  the  other 
in  the  day  of  Christianity,  Danton,  while  he  was 
less  than  a  Caesar  in  ability,  was  more  than  a 
Caesar  in  pride,  and  lust,  and  recklessness  of  blood. 
Traits  of  an  almost  childlike  tenderness  M.  de 
Lamartine,  and  not  M.  de  Lamartine  only,  has  re- 
corded of  him.  But  of  complicity  in  the  death  of 
the  king  and  the  massacres  of  September,  he  must 
stand  convicted  to  all  time.  That  blood  which,  in 
the  crisis  of  his  own  fate,  palsied  his  strong  arm 
and  sunk  his  voice  of  thunder,  must  blacken  his 
name  with  eternal  infamy.  In  g-enius,  nothing 
like  or  second  to  him  sprang  from  the  revolution, 
save  only  the  mighty  Mirabeau.  His  eloquence 
was  eloquence  indeed — that  sweetness  which 
comes  out  of  the  strong  ;  he  had  all  the  gifts 
which  sway  nations  in  stormy  times — all  that 
enables  a  man  to  command  popularity  and  to 
scorn  it.  Had  he  lived,  there  had  been  no  Napo- 
leon. Of  the  race  of  the  giants,  beyond  all  doubt, 
he  was  ;  but  it  was  of  the  race  of  those  giants 
who  brought  down  the  waters  of  the  flood  upon 
the  earth. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  judgment  displayed  by 
M.  de  Lamartine  in  abandoning  the  Girondists. 
They  were  a  clique  of  unprincipled  adventurers, 
and  theirs  is  the  often  told,  though  still  instruct- 
ive tale,  of  men  who  go  half  lengths  in  wicked- 
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ness.  Talents  they  had,  oratorical  and  literary,  of 
a  hifjh,  perhaps  even  of  a  first-rale  order.  They 
might  have  glittered  in  the  salons  of  Holbech  and 
Helvetius  ;  they  mioht  have  charmed  the  listening 
senates  of  a  peaceful  day  ;  but  they  had  not  those 
"  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world,"  above 
all,  a  world  of  Jacobins.  In  place  of  statesman- 
ship, they  had  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  an  ostentatious 
Machiavelism  which  made  them  feared  without 
making  them  formidable,  and  won  them  the  fatal 
nickname  of  *' ILanmes  d'Etat,"  without  winnincr 
them  a  single  victory  over  their  enemies.  M.  de 
Lamartine  does  them  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  calls  them  the  "  Pilates  of  the  monarchy." 
Perfectly,  nay  avowedly,  convinced  of  the  inno- 
cence of  tlio  king  and  of  the  iniquity  of  his  murder, 
they  yet  voted  for  it,  from  the  fear  of  being  outbid 
by  the  sanguinary  fanatics.  Their  conscience  was 
vanity,  and  their  God  was  the  people.  They 
brought  the  Marseillas  ruffians  to  Paris,  plotted  the 
20th  »)f  June,  overthrew  the  laws  in  their  own  in- 
terest, and  then  ex{)ected  that  others  would  obey 
their  law.  They  raised  the  demon  of  anarchy, 
bid  him  fetch  and  carry  for  them,  and  he  destroyed 
them.  Their  life  was  an  intrigue,  and  their  death 
was  an  orgie.  They  were  great  only  in  their  elo- 
quence, virtuous  only  in  refusing  the  hand  of  Dan- 
ton  when  it  was  stretched  out  to  them  red  with 
the  blood  of  September,  happy  only  in  their  pun- 
ishment. 

The  tnost  interesting,  am\  probably  the  most  in- 
fluential, member  of  the  party  was,  after  all,  Mad- 
ame Roland.  She  alone  has  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  weakness  condemns  the  rest. 
She  is  the  pattern  woman  of  French  republicanism  ; 
and  charms  no  doubt  she  had,  and  intellect,  and 
heroism,  though  rather  of  the  hysterical  kind.  But 
compare  her  rhetorical,  theatrical,  ostentatious  sen- 
timent with  the  virtue  of  a  Christian  saint !  The 
*'  Heloise  of  the  18th  century  she  may  have  been  ;" 
vahat  (/uantum.  "  Heroism,  virtue,  and  love," 
says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "  were  destined  to  pour 
from  their  three  vases  at  once  into  the  soul  of  a 
woman  destined  to  this  triple  palpitation  of  grand 
impression."  And  this  is  the  sort  of  religion  by 
which  human  nature  is  to  live  !  She  condescended 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  her  Maker,  but  the 
faith  and  worship  which  he  had  enjoined  to  his 
creatures,  unfortunately  appeared  to  her  "  degra- 
dation and  slavery."  She  "  kissed  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  w'orks;"  and  took  her  Plutarch  to 
church  instead  of  her  prayer  book.  A  visit  to  the 
palace,  which  deeply  mortified  her  sense  of  her  own 
consequence,  seems  to  have  given  her  the  first  de- 
cided impulse  towards  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
She  expressed  her  triumphant  exaltation  at  the  in- 
sults endured  by  the  queen  on  the  20th  of  June,  in 
language  which,  if  correctly  reported  by  M.  de  La- 
martine, can  only  be  designated  as  brutal  and  dis- 
gusting. Her  death,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her 
friend  Robespierre,  was  an  assassination.  She  met 
it  bravely  and  theatrically;  made  orations  to  her 
fellow-sufferers  in  prison,  wrote  an  oration  to  pos- 
terity, and  fell  in  an  apo^^irophe  to  Liberty— un pit- 
ied bv  none — bv  us  not  wwch  admired. 


Her  husband  was  a  man  of  second-rate  intellect, 
perfectly  bourgeois  in  his  ideas,  honest  in  pecuniary 
matters — and  thereby  favorably  contrasted  with  his 
leader  Brissot— naturally  vain,  and  goaded  into  am- 
bition by  his  aspiring  wife.  Antiquity  was  his 
model.  He  was  a  Cato  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  and  approached  his  prototype  of  Attica  . 
about  as  nearly  as  Robespierre  approached  Caesar. 
Finding  the  earth,  on  which  he  had  consented  to 
the  murder  of  his  king,  loo  much  stained  with 
crimes  to  be  any  longer  his  abode,  he  quitted  it  by 
the  antique  exit  of  self-murder. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  Girondists  are  perhaps 
more  worthy  of  notice.  Of  all  the  parties  in  the 
first  revolution  they  had  most  af^nily  to  the  leaders 
of  the  present.  They  were  pure  republicans,  while 
their  adversaries  were  socialists.  They  were  the 
disciples  of  Voltaire — the  Jacobins  of  Rousseau. 
They  looked  for  the  kingdom  of  Reason — the  ter- 
rorists for  the  kingdom  of  Love.  Liberty  was  their 
watchword,  Equality  and  Fraternity  those  of  their 
enemies.  Of  equality,  indeed,  they  never  dreamed. 
Their  ideal  was  a  perpetual  administration  of  "  all 
the  talents," — '*  all  the  talents."  of  course,  being 
themselves. 

Our  author  himself  is  evidently,  in  the  most  es- 
sential points  of  character,  a  thorough  Girondist. 
We  can  quite  account  for  his  first  love  as  well  as 
for  his  faithlessness.  Cleaner  hands  than  of  those 
who  intrigued  with  Brissot,  more  practical  energy 
than  of  those  who  ranted  with  Yergniaud,  and 
purer  thoughts  than  of  those  who  blasphemed  with 
Condorcet,  he  certainly  has ;  but  still  he  bears  a 
general  resemb'lance  to  the  party,  not  only  in  the 
rhetorical  powers  which  carried  him,  amidst  deliri- 
ous applause,  to  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, but  also  in  his  dreamy  intellectualism,  his 
girlish  vanity,  his  supreme  and  undisguised  con- 
tempt for  "  the  vulgar  horde"  of  whom  his  own 
power  is  held  ;  and  we  suspect,  also,  in  a  want  of 
moral  firmness,  and  real  statesmanlike  qualities. 
Let  any  one  peruse  the  account  of  his  interview 
with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  given  in  his  "  Travels 
in  the  East,"  and  judge  whether  a  man,  who  was 
in  ecstacies  at  being  told  by  a  crazy  Pythoness  that 
he  "  had  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  world  which 
was  preparing,"  is  likely  long  to  ride  upon  the 
storm,  and  gather  the  winds  of  sedition  in  his  fist. 
Let  any  one  note  a  few  of  those  passages  in  the 
"  Girondins,"  in  which  the  lower  classes  are  spoken 
of,  and  he  will  see  how  much  real  sympathy  can 
exist  between  the  writer  of  those  passages  and  the 
heroes  of  the  barricades.  And  let  any  one  review 
the  conduct  of  M.  de  Lamartine  since  the  days  of 
February,  especially  with  regard  to  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  arxl  he 
will  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  feeble  Machia- 
vellism  of  the  "  llommcs  d'Etat"  is  altogether 
without  a  parallel  in  their  historian.  Another 
"Pilate  of  the  Monarchy"  thero  cannot  be;  but 
there  may  still  be  a  Pilate  of  order.  Does  there 
lurk  among  the  benches  of  the  National  Assembly 
some  despicable  and  despised  fanatic,  who  may 
play,  in  miniature,  the  next  part,  and  become  a 
mitinrfjtf-d  Robespierre? 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Clement  XIV.  el  les  Jesuitcs.     Par  J.  Cr^tineau 
JoLY,     Paris,  1847. 

We  must  confess  that  something  like  profane 
curiosity  arrested  our  attention,  and  compelled  us, 
as  it  were,  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  this 
book.  Its  author  had  previously  published  a 
History  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  in  six  volumes  ; 
and  with  that  patience  which  belongs  to  our  craft, 
we  had  perused  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  M.  Cretineau  Joly  is  so  awfully  impressed, 
not  only  with  the  greatness  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
but  with  the  absolute  identification  of  their  cause 
and  that  of  true  religion,  almost  with  their  impec- 
cability, that  he  can  scarcely  be  offended  if  we 
pronounce  his  work,  in  our  opinion,  far  below  the 
dignity  of  his  theme.  That  theme  would  indeed 
test  the  powers  of  the  most  consummate  writer. 
The  historian  of  the  Jesuits  should  possess  a  high 
and  generous  sympathy  with  their  self-devotion  to 
what  they  esteemed  the  cause  of  their  Master, 
their  all-embracing  activity,  their  romantic  spirit 
of  adventure  in  the  wildest  regions  ;  but  no  less 
must  he  show  a  severe  sagacity  in  discerning  the 
human  motives,  the  worldly  policy,  the  corporate, 
which  absorbed  the  personal  ambition  ;  he  must 
feel  admiration  of  the  force  which  could  compel 
multitudes,  lustre  after  lustre,  century  after  cen- 
tury, to  annihilate  the  individual,  and  become 
obedient,  mechanically-moving  wheels  of  that 
enormous  religious  steam-engine,  which  was  to 
supply  the  whole  world  with  precepts,  doctrines, 
knowledge,  principles  of  action,  all  of  one  pattern, 
all  woven  into  one  piece  ; — and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  a  sound  and  fearless  judgment  as  to  the 
workings  of  such  an  influence  on  the  happiness, 
the  dignity  of  mankind.  He  must  have  the  in- 
dustry for  accumulating  an  appallinrr  niass  of  ma- 
terials ;  yet  be  gifted  with  that  subtle  and  almost 
intuitive  discrimination  which  will  appreciate  the 
value  and  the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  docu- 
ments, here  furnished  by  friends  who  have  been 
dazzled  into  blindness  by  the  most  frantic  zeal — 
there  by  enemies  who  have  been  darkened  into 
blindness,  no  less  profound,  by  that  intense  hatred, 
which  even  beyond  all  other  religious  orders  or 
bodies  of  men  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits  to 
provoke.  He  must  be  armed  with  a  love  of  truth, 
which  can  trample  down  on  all  sides  the  thick 
jungle  of  prejudice  which  environs  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  he  must  be  superior  to  the  temptation  of 
indulging  either  the  eloquence  of  panegyric  or  the 
eloquence  of  satire ;  endowed  with  a  commanding 
judgment;  in  short,  which,  after  rigid  investiga- 
tion, shall  not  only  determine  in  what  proportions 
and  with  what  deductions  the  charges  entertained 
by  a  large  part  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of 
mankind  against  the  order  are  well-grounded,  but 
at  the  same  time  account  for  their  general  accept- 
ance ;  that  acceptance  marked  sufficiently  by  the 
one  clear  fact  that  Jesuitism  and  kindred  words 
have  become  part  of  the  common  language  of 
Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  of  Protestant  countries. 

The  work  of  M.  Creiineau  Joly  is  too  incohe- 


rent and  fragmentary,  too  much  wanting  in  dignity 
and  solidity,  for  a  history  ;  it  is  too  heavy  and 
prolix  for  an  apology.  It  is  a  loose  assemblage 
of  materials,  wrought  in  as  they  have  occurred,  as 
they  have  been  furnished  by  the  gradually  increas- 
ing confidence  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  or  have 
struck  the  author  in  the  course  of  rambling  and 
multifarious  reading — of  passages  pressed  into  the 
service  from  all  quarters,  especially  from  Protestant 
writers,  who  may  have  deviated  through  candor 
love  of  paradox,  or  the  display  of  eloquence,  into 
praises  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  long  lists  of  illustrious 
names,  which  have  never  transpired  beyond  the 
archives  of  the  order — interminable  lists  in  which 
the  more  distinguished  among  the  foreign  mission- 
aries and  martyrs,  and  the  few  who  have  achieved 
lasting  fame  as  theologians  or  pulpit  orators,  his- 
torians, men  of  letters,  or  men  of  science,  are  lost, 
and  can  only  be  detected  by  patient  examination  ; 
of  elaborate  vindications  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
whole  order,  and  almost  every  individual  member 
of  it,  with  charges  of  ignorance,  calumny,  heresy, 
Jansenism,  Gallicanism,  Protestantism,  Rational- 
ism, Atheism,  against  all  their  adversaries.  The 
"  History  of  the  Company  of  Jesus"  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  superior  to  the  general  mediocrity  of 
those  countless  ultra-montanist  histories,  biogra- 
phies, hagiographies,  and  treatises,  which  have 
been  teeming  from  the  Parisian,  and  even  the  pro- 
vincial press  of  France  for  the  last  few  years, 
scarcely  one  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  mu- 
tual collaudalions,  has  forced  its  way  into  the  high 
places  of  French  literature. 

Under  these  impressions,  we  might  not  have 
been  disposed  to  linger  long  over  this  seventh  or 
supplementary  volume  of  Jesuit  history  from  the 
same  pen  ;  but  the  following  paragraph,  in  one  of 
the  earliest  pages,  (p.  7,)  seized  upon  us  like  a 
spell. 

Nevertheless,  when  my  labors  were  ended,  I  was 
appalled  at  my  own  work  ;  for  high  above  all  those 
names  which  were  conflicting  agamst  each  other  to 
their  mutual  shame  and  dishonor,  there  was  one 
preeminent,  which  the  Apostolic  Throne  seemed 
to  shield  with  its  inviolability.  The  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  to  whom  I  have  long  vowed 
affectionate  respect,  entreated  me  not  to  rend  the 
veil  which  concealed  such  a  pontificate  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  The  general  of  the  Company  of  Je- 
sus, who  for  so  many  and  such  powerful  motives 
could  not  but  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  disclosures 
which  I  was  about  to  make,  added  his  urgent  re- 
monstrances to  those  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  In 
the  name  of  his  order,  and  that  of  the  Holy  See, 
he  implored  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  renounce 
the  publication  of  this  history.  They  persuaded 
even  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Pins  the  Ninth,  to  inter- 
pose his  wishes  and  his  authority  in  support  of  ilieir 
counsels  and  their  remonstrances. 

The  good  Catholic  must  have  yielded,  but  the 
author  was  inexorable.  In  vain  cardinals  im- 
plored ;  vain  were  the  bursting  tears  of  the  gen- 
eral of  the  company;  vain  was  the  judgment  of 
infallibility  itself.  The  stern  sense  of  justice,  the 
rigid  love  of  truth  in  an  historian  of  the  Jesuits, 
admitted  no  connpromise,  disdained  all  timid  pru- 
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dence,  inflexibly  rejected  prayers,  tears,  commands. 
The  hesitating  printers  were  ordered  to  proceed — 
the  irrevocable  work  went  on.  Shall  we  betray 
our  want  of  charity  if  we  suggest  a  further  motive 
for  this  lofty  determination?  To  us  reviewers, 
unhappily  its  most  pitiable  victims,  and  therefore 
endowed  with  a  peculiar  acuteness  in  discerning  its 
workings,  a  new  passion  seems  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  human  heart,  and  to  vie  with  those 
old  and  vulgar  incentives,  the  love  of  fame,  money, 
power,  and  pleasure.  It  partakes,  to  a  certain 
degree,  of  some  of  these,  but  it  surpasses  them  all 
in  its  intensity — we  mean  the  love  of  book-making 
mid  of  publishing  books.  Men  have  sacrificed 
their  children,  their  sons  and  their  daughters; 
men  have  abandoned  their  country  at  the  call  of 
duty,  have  given  up  place,  have  vacated  seats  in 
parliament,  have  neglected  profitable  investments 
of  capital  ; — but  who  has  ever  suppressed  a  book 
which  he  expected  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world? 

The  dreadful  epilogue,  then,  has  issued  from 
the  press  ;  but  we  most  ingenuously  acknowledge, 
lliat  if  any  unconscious  anti-papal  prepossession 
disturbed  the  native  candor  of  our  mind,  it  ha.*'  by 
no  means  found  full  gratification.  We  have  not 
been  shocked  so  much  as  we  hoped  by  our 
nulhor's  disclosures.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
fears  of  the  cardinals  will  be  altogether  realized. 
The  devoted  heroism  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  would  sacrifice  the  interests,  and  even  the 
revenge  of  his  order  against  a  hostile  pontiff, 
rather  than  expose  the  questionable  proceedings  of 
a  holy  conclave,  and  the  weakness,  at  least,  if  not 
worse,  attributed  to  a  pope — even  the  natural 
solicitude  of  good  Pius  IX.  for  the  unsullied  fame 
of  all  his  predecessors — all  these,  we  suspect, 
have  been  called  forth  without  quite  adequate 
cause.  The  papacy  has  undergone  more  perilous 
trials — recovered  from  more  fatal  blows.  We 
can,  in  short,  hold  out  no  hopes  to  Exeter  Hall 
that  their  denunciations  against  the  lady  in  bright 
attire  are  hastening  to  their  acconiplishment — that 
Anti-Christ  is  about  to  fall  by  a  parricidal  hand — 
that  M.  Cretineau  Joly's  is  the  little  book  of  the 
Revelations  which  is  to  enable  them  to  pronounce 
tlie  hour  of  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

To  the  high  ultra-montane  theory  it  may  indeed 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  revelations.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits 
should  have  some  serious  misgivings  when  about 
to  immolate  a  pope  to  the  fame  of  the  suppressed 
order — to  display  (as  he  thinks  he  displays)  a 
pontiff,  raised  to  his  infallibility  by  unworthy 
covenants,  at  least  bordering  on  simony ;  after- 
wards endeavoring  by  every  subterfuge  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  the  price  for  which  he  had  sold 
himself;  and  at  length  on  compulsion  only  fulfill- 
ing the  terms  which  he  had  signed,  issuing  with 
a  cruel  pang  the  fatal  bull  which  he  himself  knew 
to  be  full  of  falsehood  and  iniquity— and  dymg 
literally  of  remorse. 

Such  is  the  pious  scope  of  M.  Cretineau  Joly's 
tome.*      We,  who  have   nothing   to  do  with  the 

♦M.  Cretineau  Joly  supposes  a  tacit  confederacy  of 


delicate  question  of  papal  infallibility,  cannot  think 
that  our  author  has  made  out  his  case  against 
Clement  XIV.  Ganganelli,  we  still  think,  was  a 
good  and  an  enlightened  man ;  whose  end  was 
calamitous  because  he  wanted  the  decision  and 
inflexibility  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  which  he  had  fearfully,  perhaps  reluct- 
antly, undertaken.  It  required  the  energy  of  a 
Hildebrand  either  boldly  to  confront  Europe, 
which  was  trembling  in  its  allegiance,  not  merely 
to  the  papacy,  but  to  Christianity  itself;  or  to 
break  with  the  past,  and  endeavor  by  wise  and 
well-timed  alterations  to  rule  the  future.  Gan- 
ganelli was  unequal — but  who  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  crisis?  Count  St.  Priest,  in  his 
recent  work,  has  related  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits ; 
their  expulsion — sudden,  unresisted,  almost  unre- 
gretted,  at  least  not  attended  or  followed  by  any 
strong  popular  movement  in  their  favor — from 
Portugal,  from  Spain,  from  France,  and  even  from 
some  of  the  states  of  Italy.  The  "  Chute  des 
Jesuites"  has  been  translated  into  English.*  It 
is  written  with  spirit  and  eloquence  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  truth  and  justice.  Though  it  is 
described  by  M.  Cretineau  Joly  as  little  trust- 
worthy, (peu  veridique,)  we  do  not  discover  much 
diflference  in  the  facts,  as  they  appear  in  the  two 
accounts  ;  nor,  where  these  differ,  do  we  think 
the  advantage  is  with  the  later  writer.  But 
though  this  preliminary  history  is  necessary,  at 
least  in  its  outline,  to  the  understanding  of  "  Cle- 
ment XIV.  and  the  Jesuits,"  the  fall — the  inevita- 
ble fall  of  the  order  may  be  traced,  and  briefly,  to 
a  much  higher  origin. 

The  Jesuits,  soon  after  their  foundation,  had 
achieved  an  extraordinary  victory.  After  the  first 
burst  of  the  Reformation  they  arrested  the  tide  of 
progress.  The  hand  on  the  dial  had  gone  back 
at  their  command.  They  had  sternly,  unscrupu- 
lously, remorselessly — in  many  parts  of  Europe 
triumphantly — fought  their  battle.  Where  the 
mighty  revolution  could  only,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  ended  in  anarchy,  their  triumph  was 
followed  with  beneficial  results  ;  whejre,  as  in 
England,  th^re  were  materials  for  the  constrv>ction 
of  a  better  system,  by  God's  good  providence  they 
were  frustrated  in  their  designs.  They  had  terri- 
fied the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  the  regicidal  doc- 
trines of  some  of  their  more  daring  writers.  These 
doctrines  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  some  mad 
fanatics,  and  the  like  attempted  by  more. 

Peace  was  restored  ;  and  from  that  period  the 
Roman  Catholic  kings  of  Europe  were  for  the 
most  part    under   the    dominion    of  the   Jesuits. 

Jansenism,  Protestantism,  Philosophism,  RntlonalisTn, 
Atheism,  to  hunt  the  Jesuits,  the  sole  safeguard  of  U>ns- 
tianitv,  from  the  earth;  and  a  regularly  organized  con- 
spiracy  of  the  ministers  Choiseul,  Florida  Blanca,  and 
Pombal,  to  expel  them  from  the  dominions  <.f  Irnnce, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  former  allegation  is  Iruo 
enough,  if  it  means  only  that  a  fervid  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits  was  common  to  some  of  the  most  religious  and 
many  of  the  most  irreligious  of  mankmd  ;  though  none 
protested  against  the  had  usage  they  nie^  ^'V^  "'"1* 
ilrenuously  than  Voltaire,  D'Alen.hert,  and  Frederick  II. 
The  conspiracy  of  Choiseul  am'  Co  is  a  dream. 
*In  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library. 
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Through  them,  and  by  them,  monarchs  ruled. 
The  Jesuit  director  was  a  secret,  irresponsible, 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  whom  no  court  intrigue 
could  supplant,  no  national  remonstrance  force 
into  resignation — he  was  unshaken  alike  by  royal 
caprice,  by  aristocratic  rivalry,  by  popular  discon- 
tent. 

Throughout  the  same  period  the  Jesuits,  if  they 
did  not  possess  a  monopoly,  had  the  largest  share 
in  public  education.  Inheriting  the  sagacity  which 
had  induced  their  great  founders  to  throw  off  all 
needless  incumbrance  of  older  monastic  habits  and 
rules,  and  accommodating  themselves  with  the 
same  consummate  skill  to  the  circumstances  of 
that  age,  they  had  endeavored  to  seize  upon,  to 
preoccupy,  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation. 
Their  strength  was  in  their  well-organized  tech- 
nical plan  of  instruction — in  their  manuals  ;  but 
above  all,  in  their  activity,  in  their  watchfulness, 
their  unity  of  purpose.  They  had  attempted,  it 
has  been  well  said,  to  stereotype  the  mind  of 
Europe.  They  had  been  the  only  schoolmaster 
abroad  ;  they  had  cast  every  branch  of  learning, 
every  science,  in  their  mould  ;  they  had  watched 
every  dawning  genius,  and  pressed  it  into  their 
service  ;  they  possessed  everywhere  large  estab- 
lishments, enormous  wealth,  emissaries  as  secret 
and  subtle  as  unseen  spirits,  working  to  this  one 
end,  moving  with  one  impulse. 

This  dominion  lasted,  with  greater  or  less  inter- 
ruption in  different  countries,  for  about  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  all  this  time  these  royal  races  were 
gradually  becoming  worn  out  and  effete.  How 
far  physical  infirmities,  from  perpetual  intermar- 
riages, may  have  contributed  to  this  result  it  is 
beyond  us  to  decide  ;  but,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  mental  growth  appears  to  have  been  stunted 
and  dwarfed.  With  all  the  fears,  but  without  the 
noble  aspirations  or  the  salutary  restraints  of  reli- 
gion, they  were  at  once  inflexibly  orthodox — 
orthodox  to  the  persecution  of  all  dissentients — 
punctilious  in  all  the  outward  formalities  of  Cathol- 
icism, and  unblushingly,  indescribably  profligate. 
h  some  cases,  especially  in  Spain,  secluded  as 
much  as  oriental  despots  from  all  intercourse  even 
with  the  nobility,  they  forgot  or  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  their  divine  mission,  the  welfare  of  their 
kingdom.  The  affairs  of  state  were  abandoned 
to  an  upstart  minister  or  an  imperious  mistress. 
Their  most  harmless  occupation  was  in  the  sports 
of  the  field  or  costly  pomps  and  ceremonies ;  dis- 
graceful intrigues  and  orgies  had  ceased  by  degrees 
to  shock  the  public  morals.  M.  Cretineau  Joly 
has  described  in  Joseph  of  Portugal,  the  character 
of  his  class  : — "  Ce  prince,  comme  la  plijipart  des 
monarques  de  son  siecle,  etait  soup^onneux, 
timide,  faible,  voluptueux,  toujours  pret  a  accorder 
sa  confiance  au  moins  digne  et  au  plus  courtisan." 
But  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  train- 
ing— under  whose  influence,  if  not  direct  spiritual 
guidance,  had  grown  up,  or  rather  had  dwindled 
down,  this  race  of  sovereigns  1 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  what  was  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  continent?      Religion  had  become 


a  form,  a  habit,  a  conventional  discipline.  The 
morals  of  the  higher  orders  were  fearfully  corrupt 
— the  ignorance  of  the  lower  preparing  them  for 
the  wildest  excesses  when  the  tocsin  of  revolution 
should  sound.  In  most  countries — in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal — the  intellect  of  man  might  seem  dead  ; 
the  creative  fires  of  genius  in  arts  and  letters 
wavered,  expired.  Here  and  there,  perhaps, 
some  bold  effort  was  made.  An  eccentric  philoso- 
pher, like  Vico,  uttered  his  oracles,  prudently,  or 
at  least  fortunately,  wrapped  in  darkness  and 
ambiguity — not  only  not  comprehended,  but  utterly 
disregarded  in  his  own  day.  In  France,  the  one 
intellectual  nation — the  great  and  ubiquitous  body- 
guard of  the  papacy  must  succumb,  as  to  their 
bolder  ultra-montane  theories,  before  the  pride  and 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  The  great  monarch  and 
the  great  nation  reject  the  vulgar,  abject  subordi- 
nation to  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  they  will 
remain  Catholics,  but  will  not  be  without  sonie 
special  and  distinctive  prerogative.  The  Gallican 
church,  according  to  the  happy  phrase  of  Gioberti, 
set  itself  up  as  a  permanent  anti-pope.  In  France, 
therefore,  the  Jesuits  must  content  themselves 
with  sharing  with  the  mistress  wife,  Le  Tellier 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  compensatory 
satisfaction  of  persecuting  the  Protestants,  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Dragon- 
nades.* 

But  while  some  of  the  loftier  minds,  like 
Bossuet,  were  absorbed  in  building  up  their  sys- 
tem and  asserting  the  immemorial,  traditional,  and 
exceptional  independence  of  the  Gallican  church — 
while  gentler  spirits,  like  P'enelon,  were  losing 
themselves  in  mysticism — the  more  profound  reli- 
gion of  France  broke  at  once  with  the  cold  for- 
malism, the  prudent  expediency,  the  casuistic 
morality,  the  unawakening  theology  of  Jesuitism. 
Jansenism  arose.  Protestant  in  the  groundwork 
of  its  doctrine,  in  its  naked  Augustinianism  ; 
Protestant  in  its  inflexible  firmness,  in  the  con- 
scious superiority  of  its  higher  spirituality ;  most 
humbly  Catholic  in  its  language  to  the  See  of 
Rome  ;  Catholic  in  its  rigid  asceticism  ;  Catholic, 
or  rather  mediaeval,  in  all  its  monastic  discipline 
and  in  its  belief  in  miracles — it  declared  war 
against  Jesuitism,  which  accepted  the  challenge 

*M.  St.  Priest,  in  his  preface,  has  described  with  per- 
fect truth  their  rule  over  Louis  XIV.  "  Le  plus  fierdes 
hommes,  le  plus  indepcndant  des  rois  ne  connut  d "autre 
joug  que  celui  des  Jesuites,le  porta  par  crainte  et  I'imposa 
h  son  peuple,  a  sa  cour,  k  sa  famiile.  Une  jeunc  prin- 
cesse,  qu'u  aimait,  non  pas  comme  son  enfant,  ce  serait 
trop  peu  dire,  n'ais  comme  lui  m^me,  osa  refuser  les 
derniers  aveux  h  un  confesseur  Jesuite,  et  n'echappe  k  la 
disgrace  que  par  la  mort.  Partout  leur  presence  se  fit 
rudement  senlir.  Un  Jesuite,  la  hulle  Unigenitus  h.  Ir 
main,  deveuait  I'arliitre  de  la  France  et  la  remplit  dc 
terreur.  Des  ev^ques,  dont  11  avait  fait  ses  esclaves, 
veillaient  au  lit  de  mort  du  Grand  Roi,  et  lui  defondaient 
la  reconciliation  et  I'oubli  ;  plus  tard  ce  moine  rentra 
dans  la  poussiere,  mais  son  esprit  lui  survecul.  Qui  ne 
rappelle  les  billets  de  confession  ?  Des  mourants,  faute 
de  s'associer  aux  haines  des  Jesnites,  succomherent  sans 
recevoir  les  consolations  de  TEglise."—"  Their  success 
was  complete ;  they  ruled,  without  contest,  the  con- 
sciences of  the  great  and  the  education  of  youth.  They 
alone  were  exempt  from  taxation  to  which  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  yield,"  &c. — p.  vii. 
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to  inteTnecine  battle.  Pascal  sent  out  the  "Pro- 
vincial Letters;"  Jesuitism  staggered;  rallied, 
but  never  recovered  the  fatal  blow.  No  book 
was  ever  so  well-timed  or  so  happily  adapted  to 
its  time.  Independent  of  its  moral  power,  which 
appealed  with  such  irresistible  force  to  the  un- 
quenchable sentiment  of  right  in  the  heart  of  man, 
that  which  resists  all  tampering  with  the  first 
sacred  principles  of  integrity  and  truth,  the  very 
office  and  function  of  casuistry — at  a  period  when 
the  French  language  had  nearly  attained,  or  was 
striving  to  attain,  that  exquisite  vividness,  dis- 
tinctness, objectivity  of  style,  which  is  its  great 
characteristic,  appeared  the  most  admirable  model 
of  all  these  qualifications.  At  a  period  when 
high  aristocratic  social  manners  and  a  brilliant 
literature  had  sharpened  and  refined  to  the  utmost 
the  passion  and  the  nice  and  fastidious  taste  for 
wit — came  forth  this  unique  example  of  the  finest 
irony,  the  most  graceful  yet  biting  sarcasm,  this 
unwearying  epigram  in  two  volumes.  The  Jan- 
senists  even  invaded  the  acknowledged  province 
of  their  adversaries.  The  Port  Royal  books  of 
education  not  merely  dared  to  interfere  with,  but 
to  surpass  in  the  true  philosophy  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  in  liveliness  and  popularity,  the  best  man- 
uals of  the  Jesuits.*  Jansenism  struck  at  the 
heart  of  Jesuitism  : — but  it  was  foiled,  it  was 
defeated  ;  its  convents  and  its  schools  were  closed  ; 
its  genius  too  expired  with  the  first  generation  of 
its  founders — Arnauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  Sacy,  had 
no  legitimate  successors ;  it  became  a  harsh,  a 
narrow,  an  unpopular  sect ;  it  retained  the  inflex- 
ible honesty  and  deep  religious  energy — but  the 
original  aversion  had  been  not  only  retained — that 
sterner  element  had  been  goaded  by  persecution 
and  fostered  by  exclusiveness  into  absolute  and 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  established  religion ; 
still  professedly  humble  Catholics  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  later  Jansenists  were  at  heart  dissenters, 
and  in  training  for  severe  republicans.  But  Jan- 
senism, both  in  its  origin  as  a  reassertion  of  high 
religious  faith,  and  to  its  close,  as  a  separate  sect, 
was  confined  within  a  certain  circle.  It  had  fol- 
lowers, if  not  proselytes,  whose  history  it  might 
be  worth  while  fully  to  trace  out,  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  ;  yet  everywhere  it  was  the  secession, 
the  self-seclusion  of  a  few,  who  either  dwelt  alone 
with  their  profound  religious  convictions  and  occu- 
pations, or  communicated  by  a  timid  and  mysteri- 
ous freemasonry  with  a  certain  circle  of  kindred 
minds.  They  had  fallen,  and  they  knew  it,  on 
ungenial  times.  Their  sympathies  were  not  with 
the  prevailing  religion  ;  they  were  repelled  and 
revolted  by  the  growing  irreligion. 

Thus  in  Europe,  more  particularly  in  France, 
the  result  of  the  whole,  the  melancholy  close  of 

*  It  is  amusin?  to  observe  that  but  one  of  the  Jesuit 
books  of  educatioa  keeps  its  ground,  and  that  (is  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  alive  to  the  fact?)  in  daily,  hourly 
use,  especially  in  the  greatest  of  our  public  schools. 
Who  has  suspected  that  every  copy  of  sense  or  nonsense 
verses  composed  at  Eton  may  be  infected  by  Jesuitism  / 
The  "  Gradus"  is  a  Jesuit  book.    Let  Dr.  Hawtrey  look 
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two  centuries  of  Jesuit  dominion,  or  at  least  domi- 
nance, over  the  human  mind,  was  in  the  higher 
orders  utter  irreligion,  or  a  creed  without  moral 
influence  ;  ignorance  and  the  superstition,  without 
the  restraint  of  religion,  among  the  lower.  With 
the  aristocracy  religion  displayed  itself  as  an  usage, 
a  form,  as  a  constantly  recurring  spectacle  ;  it  lin- 
gered as  a  habit,  perhaps  with  some  stirrings  of 
uneasiness  at  excessive  vice,  and  was  ready  to 
offer  a  few  years  of  passionate  devotion  as  a  set-oflf 
against  a  life  of  other  passions.  Never  was  that 
compensatory  system,  which  is  the  danger,  we 
will  not  aver  the  necessary  consequence,  of  the 
Romish  confessional  and  direction,  so  undisguised 
or  unmitigated  in  its  evil  effects.  A  Lent  of 
fasting  and  retirement  atoned  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  however  that  year  might  have  been  spent. 
The  king  parted  from  his  mistress,  he  to  the  foot 
of  his  confessor,  she,  perhaps,  to  a  convent ;  in- 
trigues were  suspended  by  mutual  consent;  the 
theatres  were  closed,  religious  music  only  was 
heard.  Corneille  and  Moliere  gave  place  to  Bour- 
daloue  and  Massillon  ;  sackcloth  and  ashes  were 
the  court  fashions.  The  carnival  had  ushered  in — 
more  than  a  carnival  celebrated  the  end  of  this  re- 
deeming, this  atoning,  this  all-absolving  season. 
The  past  was  wiped  off",  the  bankrupt  soul  began 
life  anew  on  a  fresh  score  :  in  an  instant  all  again 
was  wild  revelry,  broken  schemes  of  seduction 
united  again,  old  liaisons  resumed  their  sway,  or 
the  zest,  thus  acquired  by  brief  restraint,  gave  rise 
to  new  ones.  The  well-bred  priest  or  bishop  made 
his  bow  and  retired  ;  or  hovered,  himself  not  always 
unscathed,  upon  the  verge  of  the  dissipated  cir^ 
cle.  The  director  of  the  royal  conscience  withdrew 
his  importunate  presence,  or  only  attended  with  the 
Feuille  des  Benefices,  to  grant  some  rich  and  con- 
venient preferment  to  some  high-born  abbe ;  to 
place  at  the  head,  nominally  at  least,  of  some  mon- 
astery founded  by  a  St.  Bernard,  some  successful 
author  of  gay  couplets,  some  wit  whose  sayings 
had  sparkled  from  salon  to  salon  ;  to  raise  to  the 
most  splendid  prelacies  not  always  Fenelons  or 
Vincents  de  Paul.  M.  St.  Priest  has  a  rich  sad 
story  of  the  religion  of  Louis  XV.  *'  You  will  be 
damned,"  said  the  king  to  Choiseul.  The  min- 
ister remonstrated,  and  ventured  to  observe  that 
his  majesty  ought  to  be  under  some  apprehensions, 
considering  his  exalted  station,  by  which  "  elle 
avait  de  plus  que  ses  sujets  le  tort  du  scandale,  et 
le  danger  de  I'exemple."  "  Nos  situations,"  re- 
plied Louis,  "  sont  bien  differentes — ^je  suis  I'oint 
du  seigneur!"— (P.  47.)  The  king  explained 
his  views,  says  M.  St.  Priest,  that  God  would 
never  permit  the  eternal  damnation  of  a  Foi  trh 
Chretien,  Fils  de  St.  Louis,  provided  he  maintained 
the  Catholic  religion. 

Literature  had  burst  its  bonds.  The  Jesuits 
were  reposing  in  contented  pride  on  their  old 
achievements;  they  surveyed  with  complacency, 
as  imperishable,  unanswerable,  the  unrivalled  con- 
troversial treatises  of  Bellarmine,  or  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Petavius,  who,  in  desperate  confidence  m 
his  strength,  strove  to  turn  the  rationalizing  ten- 
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dencies  of  the  age  in  favor  of  an  antiquated  system, 
and  sacrifice  the  Bible,  the  one  hope  and  saving 
power  of  Christianity,  to  the  waning  supremacy  of 
the  church ;  or  such  compilations  as  those  of  Sir- 
mond,  who  rivalled  the  industry,  in  some  respects 
the  honesty,  of  the  great  Benedictine  scholars. 
They  had  indeed,  as  if  even  they  were  conscious 
that  something  more  popular,  more  effective,  was 
necessary  for  their  spiritual  warfare,  their  great 
preacher,  the  most  solid,  the  most  judicious,  if  not 
the  most  brilliant  of  that  unequalled  triad  of  pulpit 
orators,  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  Massillon  ;  they  had 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  second  order,  the  Pere 
Neuville.  But  where  were  those  who  could  stir 
the  depths  of  the  religious  heart  like  the  earlier 
Jansenists,  Arnauld,  Pascal,  Nicole?  They  had 
not,  perhaps  they  cared  not  to  have,  such  perilous 
enthusiasts,  to  break  in  upon  their  calm,  orderly, 
and  systematic  rule  ;  still  less  had  they  those  who 
could  put  on  the  lighter  armor,  or  wield  the  more 
flexible  weapons  which  were  necessary  for  the  in- 
evitable collision  with  the  new  philosophy.  They 
could  not  encounter  wit  with  that  stern  rough  satire 
with  which  it  has  sometimes  been  put  down,  as 
for  instance  by  Bentley ;  they  could  not  meet  ma- 
levolent and  ignorant  misrepresentations  of  sacred 
history  by  plain  and  popular  expositions  of  the 
genuine  sacred  writings,  still  less  by  the  vernacular 
Bible  itself,  for  which  they  had  not  prepared  the 
mind — nay,  rather  had  overlaid  and  choked  the  in- 
nate feeling  which  would  have  yearned  towards  it ; 
they  wrote  nothing  which  could  be  read,  published 
nothing  which  obtained  circulation  ;  they  continued 
to  compile  and  to  study  folios,  when  Europe  was 
ruled  by  pamphlets  and  tales.  They  could  not 
perceive  that  mankind  had  outgrown  their  tram- 
mels ;  and,  without  strength  or  pliancy  to  forge 
new  ones,  they  went  on  riveting  and  hammering 
at  the  old  broken  links.  On  one  memorable  oc- 
casion they  attempted  to  advance  with  the  tide ; 
hut  so  awkwardly,  as  to  earn  ridicule  for  the  un- 
couthness  of  the  effort,  rather  than  admiration  for 
its  courage.  What  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  famous  Preface  to  Newton's  Principia,  on  the 
religious,  on  the  irreligious — on  those  especially 
who  were  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  the  faith  1 
To  the  former  class  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
new  astronomy,  though  of  undeniable  truth,  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  decrees,  or  at  least  with 
the  established  notions  of  the  church,  must  have 
been  a  stunning  shock ;  among  the  others  it  could 
not  but  deepen  or  strengthen  contempt  for  a  faith 
which  refused  to  harmonize  with  that  truth  which 
it  dared  not  deny.  We  have  always  thought  it 
singularly  fortunate  that  this  question  arose  in 
England  at  a  time  when  our  Bibliolatry  had  not 
attained  its  height.  No  sooner  had  Bentley  from 
the  post,  then  authoritative,  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  his  Boyle  Lec- 
tures, showed  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  New- 
tonian astronomy  with  a  sound  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  than  men  acquiesced  in  the  rational  theory 
that  the  Scriptures,  unless  intended  to  reveal  astro- 
nomical as  well  as  moral  and  religious  truth,  could 
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not  but  speak  the  popular  language,  and  dwell  on 
the  apparent  phenomena  of  the  universe  in  terms 
consistent  with  tliose  appearances. 

But  while  in  Europe  Jesuitism,  unprogressive, 
antiquated,  smitten  with  a  mortal  lethargy,  retained 
any  hold  on  the  human  mind  only  by  the  prestige 
of  position,  an  all-embracing  organization,  and  a 
yet  unextinguished  zeal  for  proselytism  among  the 
rising  youth  : — in  its  proper  sphere — in  more  re- 
mote regions — it  was  still  alive  and  expansive.  It 
was  still  the  unrivalled  missionary  ;  it  was  winning 
tribes,  if  not  nations,  to  Christianity  and  to  civili- 
zation. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  the  romance  of  its  missions 
had  passed  away  with  Xavier  and  his  immediate 
followers.  In  all  that  world  their  success  had 
ceased  to  be  brilliant,  and  their  proceedings  became 
more  and  more  questionable.  The  much-admired 
Chinese  had  become  more  and  more  blind  and  ob- 
durate to  the  teachings  of  Christianity  ;  still,  how- 
ever, they  fully  appreciated  European  knowledge 
— they  retained  the  Jesuits  in  high  honor  as  scien- 
tific instructors,  while  they  treated  them  with  se- 
cret or  with  open  contempt  as  preachers  of  religion. 
In  other  parts  of  the  East  the  fatal  quarrels  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
still  fiercer  collisions  between  the  different  orders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  had  darkened 
the  once  promising  prospects  of  Christianity.  The 
Jesuits  were  accused  of  carrying  their  flexible  prin- 
ciple of  accommodation  to  such  an  extent,  that  in- 
stead of  converting  idolaters  to  the  faith,  they  had 
themselves  embraced  idolatry.  Europe  had  rung 
with  reclamations  against  their  overweening  arro- 
gance, their  subtle  intrigues,  their  base  compli- 
ances. The  work  of  the  Capuchin  friar,  Norbert, 
which  embodied  all  these  charges,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  at  Rome.  They  had  been  con- 
demned by  more  than  one  pope  ;  but,  at  that  dis- 
tance, while  they  still  professed  their  profound, 
unresisting,  passive  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
they  delayed,  they  contested,  they  sent  back  re- 
monstrances ;  they  complained  of  being  condemned 
on  unfair,  partial,  and  hostile  statements  ;  appealed 
to  the  pope  against  the  pope ;  disregarded  man- 
dates, eluded  bulls  ;  did  everything  but  obey.  The 
Cardinal  Tournon  was  sent  out  to  make  inquiries, 
and  with  summary  powers  of  decision  on  the  spot ; 
— they  harassed  him  to  death. 

But,  if  it  fared  thus  with  them  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  New  they  were  the 
harbingers,  the  bold  and  laborious  pioneers  c/  dis- 
covery ;  the  protectors,  the  benefactors,  the  civil- 
izers  of  the  indigenous  races.  If  in  North  Amer- 
ica the  red  man  could  ever  have  maintained  a 
separate  and  independent  existence  ;  if  he  could 
have  been  civilized,  and  continued  as  a  progressive 
improving  being,  it  would  have  been  by  the  Jesuits. 
If  in  those  trackless  wilds  was  found  any  rivalry 
between  the  different  orders  and  their  missionaries, 
it  was  the  generous  rivalry  of  religious  adventure, 
of  first  exploring  the  primeval  forest,  the  intermi- 
nable prairie,  of  tracing  the  mighty  river,  of  bring- 
ing new  tribes  into  the  knowledge  of  the  white 
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men  ;  of  winning  their  confidence,  learning  their 
languages,  taming  them,  and  endeavoring  to  im- 
part the  first  principles  of  Christian  faith  by  the 
ministrations  of  Christian  love.     Mr.  Bancroft,  in 
his  history  of  his  own  country,  has  well  told,  and 
told  with  truly  liberal  sympathy,  the  history  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  of  North  America.     It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  pause  with  admiration  on  such  efforts, 
although  they  were  in  their  nature  desultory,  and 
led  to  no  permanent  results.     But  it  was  far  oth- 
erwise in  South  America  ;  in  Paraguay  the  Jesuits 
had   founded   those  republics,  those  savage  Uto- 
pias, the  destruction  of  which  was  the  crime  and 
calamity  attendant  on  the  abolition  of  the  order. 
There   they   had   free  scope  ;  their  wisdom   and 
benevolence,  their  love  of  rule,  working  on  conge- 
nial elements,  brought  forth  their  fruits  abundant, 
without  exception  !     Among  the  South  American 
Indians,   child-like,  absolute    submission    was  ad- 
vancement, happiness,  virtue;  the  mild,  unoppres- 
sive  despotism  of  a  fatherly  government.     It  would 
have  required  years,  perhaps  centuries,  before  those 
simple  tribes  had  outgrown  the  strong  yet  gentle 
institutions  under  which  they  were  content  to  live. 
We  have  directed  attention  on  another  occasion  to 
the  singular  resemblance  between  the  institutions 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  and  those  of  primitive 
Peru.     In  Paraguay,  the  Jesuits  were  the  Manco 
Capacs  of  a  poorer,  more  docile,  more  gentle,  but 
not  less  happy  race.     Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just, ungrateful,  or  impolitic,  than  the  conduct  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  with  regard  to  that  country. 
By  their  reckless  and  capricious  exchange  of  vast, 
and  almost  unknown  territories,  the  sovereigns  or 
their  cabinets  destroyed  with  one  stroke  of  a  pen 
the  work  of  centuries  ;  they   seem   not  to   have 
wasted    one    thought    on    the    great  experiment, 
which   for  the   first  time  was  making  with  any 
hopes  of  success,  towards  raising  up  in  the  depths 
of  South  America  a  race   of  Christian  subjects, 
who  would  never  have  denied  their  allegiance  to 
their  European  master.     If  all  accusations  against 
the  Company  of  Jesus  had  been  equally  groundless 
with  those  adduced  against  them  on  this  subject, 
history  would  fearlessly  have  recorded  its  verdict 
in  their  favor. 

They  were  charged  with  breaking  the  rule  of 
their  order  by  engaging  in  commerce.  In  other 
countries,  and  more  especially  in  the  well  known 
case  of  Lavalette,  there  was  no  doubt  strong 
foundation  for  the  charge  ;  but  here  their  utmost 
crime  could  have  been  only  the  assisting  those 
whose  territory,  by  their  well  regulated  system  of 
industry,  they  had  made  productive,  in  exporting 
their  surplus  commodities,  and  exchanging  them 
for  others  which  they  might  need.  They  were 
afterwards  arraigned  as  having  stimulated  resist- 
ance among  the  Indians,  who  had  been  transferred 
by  a  few  lines  of  ink  from  one  crown  to  another. 
The  resistance  never  took  place— it  was  altogether 
imaginary  and  fabulous ;  and,  though  to  excite  it 
might  have  been  unbecoming  and  inconsistent  m 
the  sworn  servants  of  passive  obedience  to  author- 
ity civil  as  well   as  ecclesiastical,  we  are  almost 


liberal  enough  to  think  that  to  follow  such  advice, 
if  given,  might  have  been  justifiable  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians.     The  whole  affair  is  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  ignorance,  supercilious  arrogance, 
and  utter  disregard  of  the  great  interests  of  hu- 
manity, too  common  among  the  statesmen  of  that 
period.     We  do  not  indeed  see  why  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  order  in  Europe  should  have  inferred 
necessarily  the  destruction  of  their  great  work  in 
South  America  ;  they  might  have  maintained  their 
authority  there  under  a  commission  from  the  crown, 
not  as  a  religious  society,  but  as  a  kind  of  civil 
government,  a  local  administration  under  certain 
regulations,   subordinate    and   responsible    to    the 
mother  country.     The  most  curious  part  of  this 
vi^hole  transaction  is,  that  Pombal  feared,  or  affected 
to  fear,  that  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  court  of  London,  either  to  de- 
clare the  independence  of  the  settlements  in  Para- 
guay under  the  protection  of  England,  or  to  annex 
them  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown.     He 
speculates,  in  a  remarkable  dispatch  published  by 
M.  St.  Priest,  on  the  appearance  of  a  British  ar- 
mament in  the  river  Plate,  (in  case  Portugal  should 
join  France  and  Spain  in  a  war  with  England.) 
and  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  welcomed,  and  received  as  allies,  by  the  whole 
Jesuit  order.     Conceive  at  that  period,  some  fifteen 
years  before  Lord   George  Gordon's  riots,  Jesuit 
republics  in  South  America  under  the  patronage, 
if  not  received  as  subjects  of,  George  III.  ! 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits, 
thus  inevitable  in  Europe,  not,  as  we  have  said, 
from  any  deliberate  and  organized  confederacy 
against  them,  but  brought  to  an  immediate  crisis 
by  accidental  circumstances — the  hatred  of  an  am- 
bitious and  upstart  minister  in  Portugal,  the  pre- 
tended religious  scruples  of  a  royal  mistress  in 
France,  the  aversion  which  sprung  from  fear  in 
the  mind  of  the  best  and  most  rational  king  that 
had  ruled  in  Spain  since  the  accession  of  the  Bour- 
bons— the  one  of  that  .breed  that  had  some  will 
of  his  own.  Their  hour  was  come  ;  they  had  ful- 
filled their  mission;  the  world  was  far  beycwd 
them — the  eighteenth  century  had  passed  its  ze- 
nith, it  was  declining  towards  its  awful  close ;  that 
which  was  of  the  sixteenth,  notwithstanding  its 
pliancy,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  political 
and  social  change,  was  out  of  date.  The  world 
was  utterly  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  it 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits.  There  had 
been  a  vague  and  almost  universal  awe  of  their 
power,  wealth,  and  influence.  They  had  been 
supposed  to  have  a  hold  in  every  family,  if  not  on 
the  attachment,  on  the  fears  of  every  Roman  Cath- 
olic heart.  They  were  thought  to  possess  iho 
secrets  not  only  of  every  court,  but  of  every  pri- 
vate household  ;  to  conduct  a  secret  correspond- 
ence extending  over  all  Christendom,  and  propa- 
gated with  the  speed  of  an  electric  telegraph  ;  to 
command  enormous  wealth,  unscrupulously  ob- 
tained, and  expended  as  unscrupulously  ;  to  trans, 
mit  orders  with  a  fine  and  imperceptible  touch, 
like  the  spider,  to  the  extremity  of  their  web,  lu 
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constant  and  blind  obedience  to  which  every  Jesuit 
in  every  part  o-f  the  world  bent  all  his  faculties, 
and  concentrated  all  these  influences  on  the  innme- 
diate  object;  as  their  enemies  asserted,  and  nnany 
who  were  not  their  enemies  believed,  if  that  object 
was  the  power,  the  fortunes,  the  life  of  any  de- 
voted individual,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  some 
unseen  hand  ;  he  was  carried  off  by  some  inscru- 
table means.  From  each  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  kingdoms  this  formidable  body  was  ex- 
pelled unresisting,  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
harshness  and  cruelty,  by  measures  of  gross  injus- 
tice, executed  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  compas- 
sionate sympathy  of  all  the  candid  and  generous. 
In  Portugal,  the  adventurer  Pombal  led  the  way ; 
and  this  upstart  minister  dared  to  crush  by  one 
blow,  to  involve  in  one  common  ruin,  the  Jesuit 
community  and  the  old  nobility  of  the  land.  This 
too  by  acts  of  the  most  insulting  and  revolting  cru- 
elty— especially  the  public  execution  of  the  great- 
est family  in  the  country,  even  its  females,  as  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king 
— a  conspiracy,  no  doubt,  real,  but  stretched  to 
comprehend  all  those  whose  ruin  had  been  sworn 
by  Pombal.  The  Jesuits  were  not  merely  driven 
without  mercy  from  the  realm,  but  some,  especially 
Malagrida,  at  the  worst  a  dreaming  enthusiast, 
probably  a  harmless  madman,  were  burned  for 
heresy.  Pombal  employed  the  Inquisition  to  sear 
as  it  were  the  last  vestiges  of  Jesuitism. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  libertine  and  unbe- 
lieving minister  of  Louis  XV.,  extorted  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Jesuits  from  the  reluctant  and 
superstitious  king.  A  few  parliaments  feebly  re- 
monstrated, a  few  unregarded  voices  were  raised 
against  the  sacrifice  ;  but  it  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  least  difficulty  or  struggle.  In  Spain 
Charles  III.  had  thrown  himself  among  the  adver- 
saries of  the  order  with  something  almost  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  The  Jesuits  had  been  seized,  with 
all  the  secrecy  of  a  conspiracy,  at  one  moment 
throughout  Spain,  embarked  in  wretched  and  in- 
sufficient vessels,  and  insultingly  cast,  as  it  were, 
on  the  pope's  hands,  to  maintain  them  as  he 
might,  with  hardly  a  pittance  out  of  their  confis- 
cated property.*  Naples  and  Parma  had  followed 
the  example  ;  Piombino,  Venice,  Bavaria,  all  but 
Austria,  either  openly  joined  or  were  prepared  to 
join  the  anti-Jesuit  league. 

*  As  to  a  passage  connected  with  this  business,  on 
•which  M.  C.  Joly  impeaciies  the  accuracy  of  M.  de  St. 
Priest,  that  writer  has  adopted  the  very  language  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome.  M.  d'Auheterre.  VVhen  the 
Spanish  .Jesuits,  to  the  number  o{  6000,  had  been  suddenly 
seized,  crowded  into  small  vessels,  more  like  slave-ships 
than  transports,  with  hardly  any  provisions,  and  under 
orders  to  discharge  tliem  at  once  upon  the  papal  territory, 
the  pope,  indignant  at  this  insult  added  to  injustice  and 
cruelty,  and  fearing  the  famine  which  this  sudden  impor- 
tation might  cause  among  his  people,  issued  directions  to 
warn  off  the  Spanish  vessels,  by  turning  the  guns  of  Civ- 
ita  Vecchia  against  them.  The  general  of  the  order  had 
acquiesced  in  this  hard  necessity.  The  Jesuits,  thus,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  inhospitably  driven  from  those  shores 
by  their  natural  protectors,  broke  out,  according  to  M. 
d'Aubeterre,  in  loud  murmurs,  clamors,  even  curses, 
against  the  pope  and  their  own  superior.  And  is  it  pri- 
m&  facie  improbable  that  some,  that  many  of  these  poor. 
Starved,  sickness-sufTering  men,  under  a  blazing  sun, 


About  this  juncture  died  Clement  XIII.  (Rezr 
zonico.)  This  pope — a  man  of  profound  piety, 
with  views  of  the  supremacy  hardly  lower  than 
those  of  Hildebrand  or  Boniface  VIII. — had  stood 
alone  against  Europe  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
the  great  champions  of  the  papacy  and  of  Cathol- 
icism ;  he  had  approved  the  saying  uttered  by,  or 
attributed  to,  their  inflexible  general,  Lorenzo  Ric- 
ci,  on  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  vicar  of  the 
order  in  France  :  '*  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint." 
He  had  threatened  an  interdict  against  the  Duke 
of  Parma;  the  duke,  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  replied  in  a 
tone  of  haughty  defiance  ;  these  powers  threatened, 
and,  indeed,  commenced  hostilities.  Maria  Ther- 
esa, to  whom  alone  the  pope  could  look  for  suc- 
cor, coldly  refused  to  involve  herself  in  a  war  for 
such  an  unworthy  object.  Clement  XIII.  (writes 
M.  St.  Priest)  *'  etait  un  pape  du  douzieme  siecle 
egare  dans  le  dix-huiticme."  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1769,  broken-hearted,  as  it  is  said,  at  the 
prostrate  state  of  the  papacy,  he  was  released  from 
this  perilous  strife. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  met  that  con- 
clave, the  secrets  of  which  M.  Cretineau  Joly  pro- 
fesses to  reveal  with  a  damning  distinctness — im- 
pelled, in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  to  drag  to 
light  with  remorseless  conscientiousness  all  the 
base  rnanceuvres,  intrigues,  acts  and  threats  of 
violence,  corruptions,  venalities,  simonies,  and 
weaknesses  which  disgraced  that  august  assembly. 
We,  who  in  the  course  of  our  historical  studies 
have  caught  glimpses,  at  least,  if  not  clear  revela- 
tions of  the  proceedings  of  other  conclaves,  con- 
template his  picture  (as  we  have  already  hinted) 
without  the  anticipated  surprise.  From  those 
days,  centuries  before  the  election  was  vested 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  when  the  heathen  his- 
torians described  the  streets  of  Rome  as  running 
with  blood  in  the  contest  between  Damascus  and 
Ursicinus — from  the  days  when  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  and  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  were  com- 
pelled to  interpose  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  capital — down  through  the  wild  tumults 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries — the  succession 
of  popes  at  Avignon,  appointed  by  the  court  of 
France — the  frequent  collisions  of  pope  and  anti- 
pope,  till  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  took 
on  themselves  to  decide  between  three  infallible 
heads  of  Christendom — the  less  violent  but  not 
less  antagonistic  struggles  of  the  great  European 
powers  to  obtain  a  pontifl!"  in  the  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  Austrian  interest — throughout  the 
papal  history,  in  a  word,  the  election  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Rome  has  been  the  centre  either  of  fierce 
conflict  or  of  subtle  diplomatic  negotiation.  All 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  states  were  now 
leagued  together  for  one  end — the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits ;  to  this  they  were  solemnly  pledged  by 

heaped  together  like  bales  of  Africans  in  the  middle  pas 
sage,  could  not  control  their  natural  indignation,  forgot 
that  they  were  Jesuits,  and  remembered  that  they  were 
men?  Or  shall  we  say  that  all  this  was  not  pardonable 
even  in  monks  inured  to  the  most  entire  and  prostrate 
submissiveness  ? 
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their  own  irrevocable  acts,  by  their  pride,  and  by 
their  fears — it  might  be  by  a  strong  conviction  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  by  that 
hatred  which  becomes  more  intense  from  its  par- 
tial gratification,  and  from  the  lurking  suspicion 
of  the  injustice  with  which  it  has  wreaked  itself 
on  its  victim.  We  have  read,  therefore,  these 
disclosures  with  considerable  equanimity  ;  it  moves 
no  wonder  that,  at  such  a  juncture,  such  scenes 
should  take  place  within  the  venerable  walls  of 
the  Monte  Cavallo ;  we  feel  neither  less  nor  more 
respect  for  the  papal  see.  Still,  though  without 
actual  astonishment,  we  cannot  trace  without  a 
lively  curiosity,  day  by  day,  the  acts  of  a  Roman 
conclave,  the  struggle  of  interests,  the  play  of 
passions,  the  lights  and  shades  of  opposed  charac- 
ters, the  tentative  processes,  the  bold  hazards,  the 
skilful  advances — the  adroit  proposal  of  names 
without  pretensions,  to  cover  the  real  intentions 
as  to  more  hopeful  candidates — the  well  or  ill 
timed  exclusions — the  artful  approximations — the 
slow  or  sudden  conversions — till  at  length  some 
almost  instantaneous  imj)ulse  or  audacious  move- 
ment decides  the  game  :  till  from  all  this  conflict 
of  subtleties — sometimes,  we  fear,  of  worse  than 
subtleties — emerges  a  supreme  father  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom  ;  in  later  days,  we  are  very 
ready  to  acknowledge,  a  p(»ntifF  always  blameless 
in  character  and  unimpeachable  as  to  his  own 
religion,  usually  venerable,  respected,  and  beloved. 

This  conclave  was,  of  course,  divided  on  the 
one  great  question  of  the  day.  There  was,  as 
there  usually  has  been,  a  strong  Italian  party,  and 
these,  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  late  pope, 
were  called  the  Zelanti.  They  were  mostly  stern 
ultramontanists,  determined  to  maintain  the  Jesuits 
at  all  hazards  :  the  heads  of  this  party  were  the 
two  Cardinals  Albani.  The  adverse  or  anti- 
Jesuit  interest,  which  combined  the  cardinals  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  was,  at  first,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  electors,  headed  by  De 
Luynes  and  De  Bernis,  especially  by  the  latter. 
It  is  from  the  correspondence  of  Bernis,  and  of  the 
French  ambassador  DAubeterre,  with  strong  con- 
firmations from  that  of  Roda,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, that  we  are  about  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  this  prison-house. 

The  Cardinal  de  Bernis  had  begun  life  as  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  the  elegant  and  courtly 
abbe  of  that  their  palmy  time.  He  was  a  poet, 
in  his  early  period,  light  and  amatory,  in  the  later, 
serious  and  religious.  We  fear  that  the  gay  and 
graceful  stanzas  of  his  youth  found  more  readers 
than  the  solemn  couplets,  the  "  Religion  Vengee,'' 
written  when  the  deeds  of  the  French  Revolution 
could  not  but  awaken  solemn  thoughts  in  a  cardi- 
nal of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.*  In  allusion  to  his 
first  style,  Voltaire  had  called  him  Babel  le  Bouti- 
quier,  from  a  vender  of  flowers  at  one  of  the 
theatres;  while  Frederick  II.,  probably  with  the 
bitterness  of  personal  dislike,  had  written  : — 
Evitez  de  Bernis  la  sterile  abondance. 

*He  died  at  Rome,  ia  1794,  above  seventy  years  old. 


In  those  florid  days,  it  is  said  that  Cardinal  Fleu- 
ry  reproved  the  gay  abbe  for  his  dissipation : 
"  Vous  n'avez  rien  a  esperer,  tant  que  je  vivrai." 
'*  Monseigneur,  j'attendrai,"  replied  Bernis,  with 
a  respectful  bow ;  and  till  Fleury's  death  he  did 
live  in  poverty,  which  he  supported  with  such 
gayety  as  to  increase  his  social  popularity.  Pre- 
ferments at  length  showered  upon  him  ;  to  what 
interest  he  was  supposed  to  owe  his  red  hat,  will 
presently  appear.  De  Bernis  had  shown  great 
talents  for  business  in  certain  negotiations  at 
Venice,  and  had  some  aspirations — not  towards 
the  papacy — but  to  the  oflice  of  cardinal  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  had  latterly  been  out  of  favor 
with  the  court* — living  in  retirement  in  his  dio- 
cese of  Alby  in  the  south  of  France,  and  winning 
approbation  there  by  his  decorous  manners  and 
liberal  charities.  We  may  add,  that  during  his 
later  residence  at  Rome,  as  representative  of 
France,  his  palace  was  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope not  only  for  the  splendor  and  the  taste  with 
which  it  received  all  the  talent,  the  wit,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  world,  in  perfect  social  ease,  but  at 
the  same  time  for  the  dignified  decency  which 
became  a  prince  of  the  church. 

This  remarkable  conclave  had  inot  on  the  15th 
of  February,  thirteen  days  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment the  XIII.  A  desperate  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  Italian  zealots  to  precipitate  the  elec- 


th 


eir  own  power, 


tion,  while  it  was  almost  in 
before  the  electors  usually  residing  in  Spain  or 
even  in  France  could  arrive.  The  Cardii*il  Chigi 
wanted  only  two  voices  to  secure  his  election. 
The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  protested 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  this  proceed- 
ing. They  even  threatened,  according  to  our 
author,  that  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples 
would  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  papal 
see.  The  more  moderate  cardinals,  from  base 
timidity,  or,  according  to  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  a 
mistimed  though  excusable  desire  for  conciliation, 
(he  says  nothing  of  the  flagrant  injustice  of  de- 
priving their  colleagues  of  their  right  of  suflTrage,) 
refused  to  proceed  further  till  the  conclave  was 
full.  Early  in  March  arrived  De  Bernis — but  he 
was  only  the  ostensible  head  of  the  anti-Jesuit 
party  ;  he  was  but  their  manager  within  the  con- 
clave. It  had  been  hoped  that,  by  his  fascinating 
manners  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
might  deal  on  more  equal  terms  with  the  subtle 
Italian  cardinals  ;  but  in  fact  he  was  to  move  only 
as  directed  by  persons  more  entirely  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Madrid. 

The  majority  of  the  sacred  college  (says  M. 
Joly)  was  no  doubt  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Bourbons  :  endeavors  were  made  to  modify  it  ac- 
cording to  their  views,  first  by  corruption,  after- 
wards by  violence.  The  Marquis  d'Aubeterre, 
Thomas  Azpuru,  (Archbishop  of  Valentia,)  Nicho- 
las d'Azara,  and  Count  Kaunitz  undertook  to  play 
this  part.     They  had  accomplices  in  the  conclave. 

*  It  was  just  before  his  disgrace  that  he  received  his 
cardinal's  hat.  "Cost  un  parapluie  que  le  roi  a  bica 
Toulu  me  doniier  contre  le  muuvais  temps." 
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They  wrote,  they  received  communications,  both 
officious  and  official,  (officieuses  et  officielles,)  from 
the  Cardinal  de  Bernis  and  the  Cardinal  Orsini. 
The  ministers  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Charles  III. 
sent  instructions  from  Paris  and  Madrid.  It  is  in 
this  autograph  correspondence,  of  which  no  one 
suspected  the  existence,  that  the  proofs  are  to  be 
sought  of  the  inveterate  hatred  {achamement) 
against  the  Jesuits.  This  hatred  degraded  ambas- 
sadors, confessors,  the  ministers  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  and  of  the  Catholic  king,  into  intriguers 
of  the  lowest  class. — p.  212. 

"  By  a  series  of  accidents  (proceeds  our  author) 
which  can  only  have  an  attraction  for  the  curious, 
hut  no  historical  interest  whatever,  these  autograph 
documents  relating  to  the  conclave  of  1769  have 
fallen  into  my  hands."  With  all  respect  to  M. 
Cretineau  Joly,  the  manner  by  which  he  has  ob- 
tained these  documents,  if  they  are  as  important 
as  he  supposes,  must  be  of  very  great  historical 
interest.  On  that  question  must  depend  their 
genuineness,  their  authenticity,  their  fulness,  their 
freedom  from  interpolation,  and  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  inconvenient  passages ;  in  short,  their 
whole  historical  value  and  credibility.  Through 
whose  hands  have  they  passed  ?  are  they  entirely 
free  from  party  manipulation  ?  are  they  the  whole, 
xmbroken  correspondence  ?  how  far  do  they  agree 
with  the  other  authentic  documents  cited  from 
the  French  archives  by  Count  St.  Priest,  and  by 
other  earlier  and  later  writers  ?  We  are  rather 
too  well  versed  in  this  kind  of  inquiry  to  receive 
with  full  trust  extracts  from  documents  even  when 
presented  to  us  by  the  most  honest  writers — wri- 
ters absolutely  without  prepossession  or  partiality. 
With  no  impeachment  on  the  integrity  of  M. 
Cretineau  Joly,  he  would  scarcely  wish  us  to  rank 
him  in  that  class.  Without  some  satisfaction  for 
these  doubts  we  cannot  rightly  appreciate 

*'  the  luminous  discovery  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  follow,  step  by  step,  minute  by  minute, 
the  plot  which  great  criminals  and  men  of  extraor- 
dinary improvidence  organized,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Jesuits,  against  the  dignity  of  the  church.  *  *  * 
Nor  are  dissolute  and  imbecile  kings,  governed  by 
their  mistresses  and  by  their  diplomates,  the  only 
actors  on  this  scene  ;  cardinals  and  prelates  throw 
themselves  into  the  fray.  It  is  this  conspiracy 
which  it  is  necessary  to  reveal  to  the  Catholic 
world  without  any  timid  disguise,  but  siill  without 
passion  ;  for  justice  to  all  is  the  true  and  only  char- 
ity of  history." 

— A  sublime  sentiment,  which  our  author,  some- 
what whimsically,  closes  with  this  sentence  from 
S.  Francois  de  Sales :  "  C'est  charite  que  de 
crier  au  loup  quand  il  est  entre  les  brebis,  voire 
ou  qu'il  soit."  If  charity  consists  in  "  crying 
wolf,"  M.  Joly  is  a  model  of  this  cardinal  virtue. 
Then  comes  the  usual  quotation  from  Cardinal 
Baronius,  who  first  struck  out  the  happy  thought 
of  raising  an  argument  for  the  uninterrupted  au- 
thority of  the  Apostolic  See  from  the  flagrant, 
total,  and  acknowledged  interruption  of  all  Apos- 
tolic virtues  during  certain  periods  of  the  papal 
history.     Nothing  but  the  manifest  favor  of  God 


could  have  restored  the  papacy,  after  it  had  sunk, 
in  the  days  of  Theodora  and  Marozia,  to  such 
utter  degradation. 

Let  us  accompany,  under  our  author's  guidance, 
the  Cardinal  de  Bernis  (in  the  month  of  March) 
into  the  conclave.  He  was  anxiously  awaited  by 
Cardinal  Orsini,  who  conducted  the  Neapolitan 
interest,  and  had  almost  stood  alone  in  counteract- 
ing the  march  which  the  Zelanti  had  endeavored 
to  steal  upon  the  assembly.  The  first  act  of 
Bernis  was,  in  violation,  we  fear  not  unusual,  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  conclave — to  establish 
a  regular  correspondence  with  the  ambassador  of 
the  French  court,  the  Marquis  d'Aubeterre. 
D'Aubeterre  had  already  come  to  something  like 
an  understanding  with  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
Count  Kaunitz.  The  instructions  of  Maria  Ther- 
esa to  that  minister  were  to  support  the  Jesuits, 
but  Kaunitz  looked  to  the  rising  sun.  Her  son 
and  heir  was  himself  at  Rome,  and  the  prince's 
philosophism  must  be  flattered,  rather  than  the 
antiquated  prejudices  of  the  empress  queen.  Roda, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  as  well  as  D'Aubeterre, 
took  care  that  his  opinions  should  be  known  with- 
in the  conclave.  The  conduct  of  Joseph  II.  and 
his  visit  to  the  conclave  are  described  with  some 
point  by  Count  St.  Priest :  "  He  aflfected  the 
most  supercilious  indifference  as  to  the  question  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  even  the  election  of  the  pope. 
He  inquired  for  the  Cardinal  York.  The  grand- 
son of  James  II.  presented  himself.  Joseph  sa- 
luted the  last  of  the  Stuarts  with  marked  attention, 
and  asked  to  see  his  cell.  '  It  is  very  small  for 
your  highness.'  In  truth  Whitehall  was  much 
larger."     {St.  Priest,  p.  92.) 

But  we  must  examine  the  conclave  more  closely. 
We  find  the  following  names,  distributed  into  four 
classes  by  the  Spaniards. 

Eleven  were  by  them  considered  good: 

Sersale.  Branciforte. 

Calvachini.  Caracciolo. 

Negroni.  Andrea  Corsini. 

Durini.  Ganganelli. 

Neri  Corsini.  Pirelli. 
Conti. 

Six  very  bad,  pessimi  ;  a  glorious  title,  says  our 
author,  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom  : 

Torregiani.  Chigi. 

Castelli.  Boschi. 

Buonacorsi.  Rezzonic«. 


Fifteen  bad : 

Oddi. 

Lanze. 

Alessandro  Albani. 

Spinola. 

Rossi. 

Paracciani. 

Calini. 

Francesco  Albani. 

Veterani. 

Borromeo. 

Molino. 

Colonna. 

Priuli. 

Fantuzzi. 

Bufalini. 

Three  were  doubtful — 

Lante.  Stoppani.  Serbelloni. 

Nine  (M.  Cretineau  gives  but  eight)  were  nothing, 
[nada,)  or  indifferent — 
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Guglielmi.  Malvezzi. 

Caiiale.  Pallaviciiii. 

Pozzobonelli.  York. 

Perelli.  Pamphili. 

The  Spanish  cardinals,  De  Solis  and  De  la 
Cerda — the  French,  Bernis  and  De  Luynes — and 
the  Neapolitan,  Orsini,  are  reckoned  in  none  of 
these  categories.* 

Cardinal  de  Bernia  was  furnished,  besides  this 
surveillance  of  D'Aubeterre,  with  instructions 
from  his  court.  There  seem  to  be  two  such 
documents ;  one  of  an  earlier  date,  printed  by 
Count  St.  Priest,  composed  before  the  vacancy, 
and  intended  for  whatever  cardinals  might  eventu- 
ally be  intrusted  with  the  French  interests  in  a 
future  conclave ;  the  other,  from  which  extracts 
are  given  by  M.  Cretineau  Joly,  actually  addressed 
to  Bernis  and  De  Luynes.  The  former  thus  ad- 
vises the  French  cardinal  on  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  he  will  have  to  deal : — 

No  one  is  ignorant  to  what  extent  the  Italians 
carry  the  science  of  dissimulation ;  among  all  the 
Iialiuns,  it  may  be  with  truth  averred,  none  have 
carried  this  to  such  a  point  of  perfection  as  the 
Romans.  Individual  interests,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional character,  have  placed  them  under  a  perpet- 
ual necessity  of  concealing  their  true  sentiments. — 
No  one  has  any  chance  of  success  if  he  cannot  dis- 
guise his  real  opinions,  and  make  them  appear  to 
every  one  such  as  will  advance  his  peculiar  inter- 
ests.— In  each  case  (i.  e.,  whether  there  is  a  su- 
supreme  pontiff  or  a  vacancy,)  it  is  the  great  study 
of  every  one  to  mask,  by  all  kinds  of  outward  dem- 
onstrations, his  real  thoughts,  and  to  be  impene- 
trable. The  art  of  self-concealment  is  considered 
by  the  Romans  as  the  first  and  most  essential  to 
obtain  their  ends.  This  perpetual  occupation  in 
outreaching  each  other  makes  them  by  no  means 
delicate  as  to  what  are  called  principles ;  with  them 
roguery  (friponnerie)  is  ability ;  they  glory  in  it, 
and  it  is  theit  vanity  ;  hence  the  verb  minchionare, 
which,  happily  for  France,  has  no  corresponding 
term  in  the  French  language. — St.  Priest,  p.  282. 

These  instructions  refer  also  to  former  elections. 
Cardinal  Polignac  was  the  only  instance  of  a 
French  diplomatist  in  the  conclave  who  had  ever 
outwitted  the  Italians.  He  had  made  Clement 
XII.  (Corsini)  pope.  Tencin  had  attempted,  and 
well-nigh  succeeded,  in  favor  of  Aldrovandi,  but 
had  been  defeated  by  Annibale  Albani,  who  had 
carried  Lambertini  (lienedict  XIV.)     In  fine — 

The  great  test  of  ability  is  to  find  means  to  make 
others  propose  what  is  your  own  object,  and  to 
seem  to  take  no  interest  in  the  step.  The  French 
cardinal  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  ;  to  open 
himself  to  no  one  as  to  his  opinion  on  different 
subjects  which  may  arise ;  to  answer  all  who  at- 
tempt to  sound  him,  that  he  comes  to  no  determina- 
tion except  in  the  church.  This  is  the  usual 
lanQTuage  in  the  conclave,  and  every  one  knows 
what  it  means.  When  a  name  is  proposed,  and 
begins  to  gather  voices,  then  he  must  strain  every 
nerve  (faire  Pimpossible)  to  ascertain  the  numbers. 
If  the  candidate  is  acceptable  to  France,  as  soon  as 

*  There  is  some  confusion  about  these  lists  ;  here  are 
48  names,  yet  Bernis  savs  that  the  coi.clave  consisted  ot 
only  45  or  46  cardinals,  and  it  aj^iears  thai  16  (one  lliird 
of  the  whole)  formed  an  Exclusive. 


the  French  cardinal  shall  perceive  that  he  can  carry 
the  election  by  the  voices  of  his  faction,  then  is  the 
moment  to  explain  himself,  and  to  make  known  his 
demands  to  the  person  proposed  for  election.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  cardinal  who  wants  but  this  one 
step  to  become  pope  refuses  to  agree  to  whatever 
may  be  required  of  him  1 

Such  were  the  general  views  entertained  by  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  as  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
conclave.  They  are  important  as  enabling  us  to 
judge  whether  any  very  extraordinary  means  were 
adopted  in  1769. 

The  special  instructions  to  Bernis  dwelt  on  the 
passionate  and  fanatic  counsels  followed  by  Clem- 
ent XIII.  (whose  sincere  piety  and  upright  inten- 
tions are  acknowledged,)  which  had  compelled 
France,  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Portugal  and 
Venice,  to  assert  their  rights  of  sovereignty. 
— The  king  has  no  decided  plan  as  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  any  pontiff: — his  exclusive  is  only  to  be 
used  in  case  the  voices  should  seem  likely  to  be 
united  in  favor  of  some  cardinal,  whose  personal 
prejudices,  particular  affections,  and  blind  and  im- 
prudent zeal  might  render  his  administration  dan- 
gerous, if  not  pernicious  and  fatal  to  religion  and 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Catholic  states — of  this 
number  are  the  Cardinals  Torregiani,  Boschi, 
Buonaccorsi  and  Castelli. 

The  first  object  of  Bernis  was  to  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive— sixteen  voices.  He  commanded  ten ; 
six  Neapolitans,  two  French,  two  Spaniards; 
and  hoped  to  obtain  six  more  at  least  among  the 
following:  York,  Lante,  the  two  Corsinis,  Gan- 
ganelli,  Guglielmi,  Malvezzi,  Pallavicini,  Pozzo- 
bonelli, and  Colonna.  The  two  latter  had  large 
possessions,  as  well  as  Colonna's  brother  the 
prince,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  would  not, 
it  was  thought,  vote  for  a  pope  unacceptable  to 
that  court. 

But  already  D'Aubeterre  began  to  develope  hia 
more  decided  views.  He  suggested  to  De  Bernia 
that  he  should  make  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  a 
preliminary  condition.  "  A  cardinal  before  he  is 
pope  lends  himself  willingly  to  anything  in  order 
to  become  pope ;  there  are  many  instances  of  this 
kind  of  bargain.  We  must  insist  on  this  point 
alone,  and  reserve  all  others.  We  must  have  a 
written  promise,  or,  if  that  is  refused,  a  verbal 
promise  in  the  presence  of  witnesses"  (p.  219.) 
Bernis  shrunk  from  this  bold  measure;  D'Aube- 
terre insists  that,  as  it  only  concerns  the  seculari- 
zation of  a  religious  order,  it  cannot  be  considered 
an  unlawful  covenant.  He  recommends  Bernis  to 
consult  Ganganelli,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  the- 
ologians of  the  day,  who  had  never  been  suspected 
of  fax  moral  principles;  "j'espere  que  peut-ttre  il 
rapprocherait  de  mon  sentiment.'"  "  No  depen- 
dence can  he  placed  in  what  a  pope  may  do  after 
he  is  elected,  if  he  is  not  bound  down  before." 
(p.  220.) 

Bernis  thus  describes  to  Choiseul  the  person* 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal :  *'  The  sacred  college 
was  never  composed  of  more  pious  or  edifying 
persons— but  their  ignorance  and  narrowness  are 
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extreme.  He  could  not  make  them  comprehend 
what  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
promising the  holy  see  with  the  powers  of  Europe. 
**  Their  whole  politics  are  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Monte  Cavallo.  Daily  intrigue  is  their 
sole  occupation,  and,  unhappily  for  the  peace  of 
the  church,  their  only  knowledge."  He  writes  to 
DAubeterre — "  Le  plus  grand  de  tons  est  de 
choisir  un  pape  qui  ait  la  tete  assez  large  et  as- 
sez  bien  faite  pour  sacrifier  les  petites  conside- 
rations aux  grandes.  Mais  ou  est-il  ce  pape  ? 
Ou  est  le  Secretaire  dEtat  superieur  aux  miseres 
locales  de  ce  pays-ci?  Je  le  cherche  en  vain." 
— D'Aubeterre  had  flattered  Bernis  in  his  hope 
of  being  cardinal  secretary  of  state  himself. — 
*'  Je  ne  trouve  que  quelques  nuances  de  plus  ou 
de  moins  dans  la  mediocrite  des  utis  et  des  autres  : 
car  il  ne  faut  pas  s'y  tromper,  on  gagnera  plus  sur 
I'objet  interessant  des  Jesuites  avec  un  homme  fort 
qu'avec  un  homme  faible,  pourvu  qii'il  ne  soit  fa- 
natique."  At  that  time  Bernis  seems  to  have  ap- 
prehended that  the  other  parties  were  uniting  in 
favor  of  Fantuzzi ;  if  so,  "  Fantuzzi  must  have 
secret  dealings  with  the  Jesuits."  He  speaks  fa- 
vorably of  Calvachini,  "  who  is  ten  years  too 
old  ;"  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  of  Ganga- 
nelli.  His  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  his  col- 
league De  Luynes  quiet : — "  Je  n'effarouche  per- 
sonne,  et  j'ai  (Dieu  merci)  persuade  an  Cardinal  de 
Luynes  de  ne  point  trop  agir  et  parler.  Dans  le 
fond  c'est  un  honnete  homme,  et  qui  sera  toujours 
ce  que  le  Roi  voudra,  excepte  ce  que  nous  ne  pour- 
rons  pas  faire  sans  nous  deshonorer  in  scBCula  s<b- 
euhrum.'''' 

The  Spaniards  still  delayed  ;  they  had  given 
hopes  that  they  would  make  the  speedier  journey 
by  sea.  They  took  fright,  or  pretended  to  take 
fright,  at  the  sight  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  be- 
gan their  tardy  progress  by  land  ;  but  Bernis  had 
now  made  great  way  towards  an  exclusive.  He 
h;id  flattered  the  older  Corsini  into  a  pledge  to 
play  the  part  assigned  him  ;  Lante  had  promised 
bis  voice  ;  Conti  spoke  little,  but  favorably  ;  he 
was  enchanted  with  Malvezzi. 

An  interview  (on  the  18th  of  April)  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Zealots,  of  which  x\lexander  and 
John  Francis  Albani  were  the  spokesmen,  did  not 
pass  off  so  easily.  After  a  long  discussion  about 
the  Jesuits,  both  parties  seem  to  have  lost  their 
temper,  and  high  words  ensued,  not  over  seemly  in 
a  conclave.  "  We  should  be  all  equal  here,"  said 
Bernis  ;  "  we  sit  in  this  assembly  by  the  same 
tiile."  The  old  Alexander  Albani  lifted  up  his 
red  cap — "  No,  your  eminence,  we  are  not  here 
by  the  same  title  ;  this  berretino  was  not  placed 
on  my  head  by  a  courtesan."  The  allusion  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  according  to  our  author, 
silenced  De  Bernis,  who  took  his  revenge  by 
making  Orsini  drop  some  significant  hints  to  "  the 
old  fox,"  as  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of  his  estates 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

According  to  M.  Cretineau  Joly  there  was  an 
underplot.  A  certain  Dufour,  described  as  an 
agent  or  spy  of  Choiseul,  acting  in  concert  with 


the  Jansenists  and  philosophers,  (a  strange  and  im- 
possible alliance  which  haunts  the  imagination  of 
M.  Cretineau,)  had  oroposed  three  years  before 
the  vacancy,  to  secure  the  election  by  a  summary 
process,  no  less  than  downright  straight-forward 
bribery.     The  passage  must  be  given  entire  : — 

Sans  que  personne  puisse  soup§onner  la  moindre 
chose,  on  arrivera  au  point  de  se  rendre  maitre  du 
futur  Conclave.  Les  Cardinaux  Frangais  auront 
la  liste  des  amis  et  ne  feront  que  les  observer.  On 
pourrait  ajouter  au  marche  fait  avec  eux  que  Tar- 
gent  ne  sera  delivre  qu'apres  le  Conclave,  et  que 
sur  la  parole  du  Cardinal  charge  des  instructions  de 
la  Cour  ;  quede  plus,  lasommede  *  *  *  sera  ajou- 
tee  a  la  somme  principale  pour  chaque  suffrage  que 
Vami  aura  procure  ;  mais  avec  cette  condition,  que 
le  Cardinal  charge  des  instructions  de  la  Cour  en 
sera  convaincu,  et  que  celui  qu'on  aura  procure 
n'aura  pas  itt  auparavant  assure. 

This  last  provision  against  a  cardinal  being 
twice  bought  is  exquisite.  But  after  all  we  have 
some  suspicion  of  this  same  Dufour,  who  seems 
to  us  not  improbably  a  meddling  intriguer,  anxious 
to  make  himself  an  agent,  not  with  any  trust  or 
commission  from  Choiseul  or  any  one  else.  Choi- 
seul, it  is  admitted,  declined  this  unsafe  and  ex- 
pensive course  ;  it  was  taken  up,  however,  by  the 
Spanish  court,  and  its  ministers  (for  the  cardinals 
were  even  now  not  yet  arrived)  had  instructions 
accordingly  from  Madrid.  Azparu  obeyed,  Azara 
betrayed  the  secret  to  Bernis.  Bernis'  objections 
are  capital — 

As  to  the  idie  abandonnee,  surely  you  have  be- 
thought yourself  that  such  matters  are  safely  in- 
trusted  to  one  individual  alone  (and  one  who  you 
know  beforehand  has  no  scruples)  and  not  to  five 
or  six  different  ministers,  and  consequently  to  five 
or  six  secretaries  ;  to  five  cardinals,  some  of  them 
still  friends  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  destroy. 
Who  is  the  ecclesiastic  imprudent  enough  (even  if 
he  approve  of  the  measure)  to  intrust  his  honor  to 
the  discretion  of  so  many  persons  ? 

AflTairs  did  not  proceed  ;  day  after  day  passed 
in  plots  and  counterplots,  intrigues  and  counter- 
intrigues  ;  April  wore  away.  No  less  than  a 
miracle,  says  Bernis,  can  settle  a  business  in  which 
so  many  are  engaged.  The  great  point,  the  plain, 
positive,  signed  and  sealed  and  witnessed  covenant 
to  abolish  the  Jesuits,  was  too  uncanonical,  too 
simoniacal,  at  least  for  the  arts  of  Bernis.  Ho 
himself  felt  or  affected  scruples.  D'Aubeterre 
plies  him  with  theological  authorities,  which  he 
had  industriously  obtained  from  some  unknown 
quarter.  Bernis  suggests,  that  if  a  cardinal  were 
capable  of  making  so  simoniacal  a  bargain,  he 
might  perhaps  be  capable  of  breaking  it.  Matters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  mended  by  the  sudden 
activity  of  Cardinal  de  Luynes,  who  in  his  cor- 
respondence {toute  gasfronomiiiue)  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof  from  business.  He  too  caught  the  fe- 
ver of  intrigue,  and  bestirred  himself  in  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  Jesuits.  We  have  here  likewise 
au  episode  of  Bernis  bargaining  with  Choiseul  for 
the   payment  of  Ins  dehta,  which  were  enormous, 
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for  Bernis  was  always  prodigal  and  necessitous. 
Unless  Choiseul  complies  with  these  reasonable 
demands  the  cardinal  threatens  to  strike. 

Intimidation  was  now  tried  ;  the  great   powers 
gave  actual  orders  to  occupy  Avignon,  Benevento, 
and  other  papal  territories.     Once  indeed  Malvezzi 
was  near  success.      Malvezzi,  Archbishop  of  Bo- 
logna, was  the  prelate  who  had  enchanted  Bernis  ; 
but  he  was  too  enlightened  (in  Bernis'  phrase) — 
he   openly  avowed   at  least  Gallican  opinions — he 
was  the  farthest  removed  from  ultra-montane  prin- 
ciples of  the  whole  conclave.     He  was  almost  a 
philosophe ;  and  a  philosophe  it  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Christen- 
dom (according  to  our  author)  to  place  in  the  pa- 
pal chair.      We  do  not  quite  understand  whether 
the   exclusive   now   possessed    by  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples  was  actually  employed,  so  as  to  deci- 
mate the  conclave,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
papable  subjects  within  the  narrowest  limits — or 
whether  this   plan  was  only  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tion.    The  system  of  intimidation  was,  however, 
carried  even  further  ;  it  was  distinctly  intimated 
that  if  the  conclave  persisted    in  their  obstinacy, 
Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples  would  throw 
off  the  papal  supremacy.     Affairs  seemed   more 
inextricably  involved  than  ever,  except  that  Fan- 
tnzzi  was  out  of  the  field,  and  Pozzobonelli  (Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  who   represented   Austria)   had 
now  become  a  kind  of  favorite  ;  he  "  four  times 
a  day  came  and  made  false  confidences  to  Bernis." 
Poor  Bernis  was  at  his  wits'  end — "  To  find  out 
who  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  one  must 
become  God  and  be   able  to  read  the   hearts  of 
men." 

The  Spaniards  were  now  arrived,  and  not  long 
after  their  arrival  on  a  sudden  Bernis  received  an 
intimation  that  everything  was  settled,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  up  all  his  votes  for 
Cardinal  Ganganelli.  The  grave,  and  silent,  and 
serious  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Cardinal  de 
Solis,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Charles  III.  and  of  his  minister  D' Aran- 
da,  had  achieved  in  a  few  days  (by  one  account  in 
eight  and  forty  hours)  that  on  which  the  elegant 
an'd  loquacious  Frenchman  had  wasted  weeks  in 
vain.  Ganganelli  had  agreed  to  certain  terms; 
what  'they  were  was  not  at  first  communicated  to 
Bernis  (D'Aubeterre,  though  he  protests  to  the 
contrary,  was  probably  in  the  secret.)  More  sur- 
prising still,  secret  communications  had  been  going 
on  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Albanis  ;  they 
too,  with  the  Zealots,  were  to  vote  for  Ganganelli. 
The  disgust  of  Bernis  is  infinitely  amusing,  but 
there  was  no  help  ;  he  must  console  his  wounded 
vanity  by  persuading  Ganganelli  that  he  owed  his 
promotion  to  France.  This  was  Bernis'  first  and 
last  care.  "  Au  reste  je  ferai  savoir  a  Ganganelli 
des  ce  soir  que  sans  notre  concours  rien  ne  reussi- 
rait  pour  lui,  et  qu  'ainsi  il  doit  etre  attache  a  la 
France.  II  faut  qu'il  nous  craigne  un  peu,  mais 
trop.     Je  crois  cette  precaution  essentiejle. 


Lestache  (the  Conclaviste  of  Bernis)  "  va  a  une 
heure  de  nuit  chez  le  futur  pape.  II  y  porte  un 
Memoire  par  ou  il  demontre  que  c'est  a  la  France 
qu'il  doit  la  tiare."  (p.  267.)  Ganganelli  sub- 
mitted to  be  proposed  ;  De  Bernis  and  his  few 
troops  could  but  follow  the  general  movement. 
Clement  XIV.  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
No  one  impeaches  the  calm  equity  of  Ranke, 
or  his  careful  fidelity  in  the  use  of  all  documents 
accessible  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  His  brief 
character  of  Ganganelli,  therefore,  may  as  well  be 
kept  in  view,  while  we  are  examining  that  now 
offered  us  : — 


pas 
san« 
ridicule.' 


sans  quoi"  notre  role  serait  absolument  passif  et 
(p.    265.)       Accordingly   I'Abbe   de 


Of  all  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was,  with- 
out question,  the  mildest  and  most  moderate.     In 
his  youth,  his  tutor  said  of  him,  "  that  it  v.as  no 
wonder  he  loved  music,  for  that  all  was  harmony 
within  him."     He  grew  up  in  innocent  intercourse 
with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  combined  with  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  which  led  him  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  true  theology. 
In  like  manner,  as  he  turned  from  Aristotle  to  Plato, 
in  whom  he  found  more  full  satisfaction  of  soul,  so 
he  quitted  the  schoolmen  for  the  fathers,  and  them 
again  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  studied 
with  all  the  devout  fervor  of  a  mind  convinced  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Word.     From  this  Avell-spring 
he  drank  in  that  pure  and  calm  enthusiasm  which 
sees  God  in  everything,  and  devotes  itself  to  the 
service  of  man.     His  religion  was  not  zeal,  persecu- 
tion, lust  of  dominion,  polemical  vehemence,  but 
peace,  charity,  lowliness  of  mind,  and  inward  har- 
mony.    The  incessant  bickerings  of  the  Holy  See 
with  the  Catholic  states,  which  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church,  were  utterly   odious  to  him. 
His  moderation  was  not  weakness,  or  a  mere  bend- 
ing to  necessity,  but  spontaneous  benevolence  and 
native   graciousness  of  temper.— Ranke's   PopeSj 
Austin's  Translation,  iii.  212. 

We  should  with  deep  regret  see  this  beautifully 
proportioned  statue  thrown  from  its  pedestal  and 
broken  to  pieces ;  not  because  Clement  XIV. 
abolished  the  Jesuits  ;  not  because  he  was  a  liberal, 
as  he  was  sometimes  called  a  Protestant,  pope ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  our  common  nature  and  our 
common  Christianity,  which  is  not  rich  enough  in 
such  examples  to  afford  the  loss  of  one.  But— 
Curramus  preecipites     *      *     calcemusque  Ordinis 

hostem. 
It  is  this  spotless  victim  which  M.  Cretineau  Joly, 
with  unaverted  face,  would  sacrifice  to  the  manes 
of  the  order.  Ganganelli,  according  to  him,  was 
a  man  of  unscrupulous  but  subtle  ambition,  who 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  supporters  and  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  endeavored  to  break 
faith  with  his  inexorable  creditors,  bartered  his 
soul  for  the  papal  tiara,  lived  a  few  years  of  mis- 
erable remorse— if  not  of  madness;  and,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  a  most  astonishing  miracle, 
would  have  died  in  despair—'*  unhouseled,  un- 
anointed,  unannealed."  All  this  is  chiefly  made 
out  on  the  faith  of  these  new  historical  discoveries. 
Now,  accepting  these  documents  as  imparted 
to  us  by  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits,  the  first  great 
question,  whether  Ganganelli  "  played  most  foul  y 
for  the  triple  crown,  rests  on  three  points.     Ist. 
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What  was  the  agreement  which  he  entered  into 
with  the  Spanish  cardinals  ?  2nd.  How  far  can 
he  be  accused  of  double-dealing,  as  concealing  or 
dissembling  his  views  concerning  the  Jesuits  1  3rd . 
Was  he  or  was  he  not  honestly  and  conscientiously 
adverse  to  the  order  ?  Did  he  sincerely  believe 
its  suppression  a  wise  sacrifice  for  the  peace  of 
the  church  ? 

I.  Ganganelli  may  have  been  ambitious  of  the 
papal  crown,  and  without  blame.  He  may  have 
devoted  himself  with  true  Christian  heroism  to  the 
awful  office.  He  may  have  thought,  humanly 
speaking,  the  accession  of  a  man  of  his  own  mild 
and  conciliatory  character  the  only  safety  of  the 
pontificate.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  actually 
menaced  secession  ;  the  ease  with  which  they  had 
all  expelled  the  Jesuits,  was  a  fearful  omen  that 
they  would  meet  with  no  dangerous  resistance — 
would,  perhaps,  be  hailed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times — in  breaking  forever  with  Rome.  The 
vitality  of  the  popedom  had  not  yet  been  tried  in 
such  days  as  when  it  was  saved  by  the  lofty  and 
serene  patience  of  Pius  VH.  : — it  was  trembling 
— at  least,  in  its  old  stern  Hildebrandine  charac- 
ter— towards  its  extinction.  There  was  some- 
thing vague,  dreamy,  mystic,  in  the  religion,  and 
even  in  the  worldly  ambition  of  Ganganelli.  He 
is  said  to  have  listened  in  youth  to  predictions  of  his 
future  greatness  ;  an  imaginary  popedom  may  have 
floated  before  his  imagination,  which  should  awe 
mankind  by  gentleness,  and  this  notion  he  might 
cherish  even  throughout  the  dark  dealings  of  the 
Conclave ;  the  belief  in  such  day-dreams,  in  an 
Italian,  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  much  pru- 
dence and  even  subtlety  in  his  dealings  with  men, 
nor  need  he  perhaps  surrender  it  till  it  was  actually 
shattered  to  pieces  by  the  harassing  cares  of  the 
pontifical  administration,  the  imperious  demands 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  busy  and  perilous  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuit  faction,  the  bitter  realities  and  re- 
sponsibilities at  that  time  so  peculiarly  the  doom 
of  him  who  wore  the  triple  crown.  What  then 
was,  in  fact,  the  agreement  of  Ganganelli  with 
Spain  and  France  ?  It  was  a  note  in  which  Gan- 
ganelli declared — we  transcribe  our  author's  own 
words — "  qu'il  reconnait  au  souverain  pontife  le 
droit  de  pouvoir  eteindre  en  conscience  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus,  en  observant  les  regies  canoniques ; 
et  qu'il  est  a  souhaiter  que  le  futur  pape  fasse 
tous  ses  efforts  pour  accomplir  le  vceu  des  couron- 
nes."  M.  Cretineau  Joly  admits  that  this  is  not 
explicit.  The  right  in  question  was  one  which 
could  not  be  denied  without  annulling  the  papal 
supremacy  ;  the  order  subsisted  by  papal  authority, 
and  might  doubtless  be  abolished  by  it.  The 
note  implied,  however,  a  desire  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  crowns.  Our  author  adds,  that 
though  Ganganelli  refused  to  commit  himself 
further  in  writing,  he  fully  explained  his  own 
views  to  De  Solis.  "  He  opened  his  whole  soul, 
and  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  re- 
concile the  pontificate  with  the  temporal  powers  ; 
he  aspired" — our  author  subjoins  this  bitter  and 
unwarranted  inference — "  to  unite  them  in  peace 


over  the  dead  body  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  cities  of  Avignon 
and  Benevento." 

But  the  curious  part  of  all  this  is,  that  every 
fact  and  every  circumstance  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
closure was  perfectly  well  known  before.  The 
whole  was  known  probably  to  Ranke  ;  it  was  at 
least  surmised  pretty  clearly  by  Count  St.  Priest, 
(p.  402.)  It  was  known  to  M.  Cretineau  Joly 
himself;  and  is  found,  word  for  word,  with  the 
same  observations,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Jesuits,"  p.  333.  So  far  as 
these  new  discoveries  aflTect  the  promotion  of  Gan- 
ganelli, the  cardinals  might  have  been  spared 
their  anxieties,  the  general  of  the  order  his  tears. 
The  character  of  Clement  XIV.  stands  exactly  as 
it  did  before  ;  and  thus  far  M.  Cretineau  Joly  may 
take  comfort  in  the  utter  harmlessness,  in  the  un- 
welcome innocence,  of  his  fatal  supplement. 

II.  Did,  then,  Ganganelli  play  a  double  game, 
and  hold  out  to  each  party  the  hope  that  he  was 
theirs?  It  is  clear  that,  at  the  first,  he  stood 
aloof;  he  might  dread  the  danger  of  being  struck 
down  by  a  random  exclusive.  It  is  no  less  clear 
that  he  understood  and  mistrusted  Bernis.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  ungenial  to  the  silent,  recluse, 
and  dreaming  monk  than  the  courtly  blandish- 
ments, the  restless  intrigue,  and  the  self-impor- 
tance of  the  garrulous  Frenchman.*  Ganganelli 
was  one  of  the  four  named  in  the  original  instruc- 
tions of  Choiseul  as  cardinals  whose  elevation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  France. 
Though  D'Aubeterre  suggested  to  De  Bernis 
Ganganelli  as  the  greatest  theologian  and  casuist, 
who  best  could  resolve  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  a  covenant  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  by  no  means  felt  confident  that  the 
decision  would  be  in  his  favor.  Ganganelli's 
calm  prudence  baffled  De  Bernis  ;  he  would  not 
be  the  tool  of  his  intrigues.  Early  in  the  afl!air, 
De  Bernis  writes — 

Si  Ganganelli  n  'avait  pas  tant  de  peur  de  se 
nuire  en  paraissant  li^  avec  les  couronnes,  il  y 
aurait  pour  moi  plus  de  ressources  en  lui  qu'en 
tout  autre;  mais  cela  ne  se  pent  plus  ;  k  force  de 
finesse  il  gale  ses  affaires ;  mais  il  a  ^t^  accoutum^ 
h,  cette  conduite  dans  son  cloitre,  et  il  a  peur  de  son 
ombre ;  c  'est  dommage.  — p.  222. 

Again,  on  the  20th  of  April,  De  Bernis  has  a 
little  secret  coquetry  (galanterie  sourde)  with 
Ganganelli,  who  promises  his  voice — but,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  up  appearances,  votes  on  the 
other  side.  "  He  does  not  like  the  manner  in 
which  my  colleagues  conduct  their  negotiations, 
but  professes  great  esteem  for  me."  (p.  228.) 
When  Ganganelli,  among  others,  is  proposed  for 
pope,  De  Bernis  says  that  "  he  is  feared,  but  not 
of  sufficient  consideration."  (p.  230.)  Much 
later  he  writes,  "  One  must  have  great  faith  to  |j 
feel  sure  that  Ganganelli  is  with  us.     He  wraps    f  i 

*  It  is  true  that  Gansranelli  at  an  after  time  became 
fond  of  the  cardinal  poet— and  his  acceptance  of  the  flat- 
tery of  Vohaire  was  no  douht  the  fruit  of  that  intercourse  j 
but  we  speak  of  the  feelings  of  the  conclave  period. 
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himself  up  in  impenetrable  mystery."  To  pass 
over  some  circumstances,  hereafter  to  be  noticed — 
to  the  last  De  Bernis  found  Ganganelli  calm  and 
cold,  promising  nothing,  entering  into  no  engage- 
ment. 

But  how  were  the  Zelanti,  the  Albanis,  and  their 
party  induced  to  vote  for  Ganganelli  1  De  Bernis 
roundly  asserts  that  it  was  the  pistoles  of  Spain 
which  wrought  this  change  ;  that  more  than  once 
the  Albani  had  made  advances  of  the  kind  to  him, 
(se  sont  jetes  cent  fois  a  ma  tete  ;)  but  as  he 
(Bernis)  had  no  money  to  offer,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
them.  "  L'argent  comptant  vaut  mieux  que  toute 
chose.  Si  I'Espagne  s'attache  les  Albani  par  de 
bonnes  pensions,  elle  sera  la  maitresse  de  ce  pays- 
ci."  He  add,  that  if  Azparu  has  not  come  down 
with  large  sums,  and  still  larger  promises,  the 
Spaniards  will,  after  all,  be  duped  ;  that  the  Al- 
bani will  only  vote  for  Ganganelli  after  having  ob- 
tained positive  assurances  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  society.  M.  Creiineau  Joly  assures  us,  indeed, 
that  De  Bernis  himself  utterly  destroys  these  odious 
suspicions  thrown  out  against  the  Albani ;  but  all 
that  De  Bernis  says  is,  that  "  they  had  made  their 
own  arrangements  with  Ganganelli."  Of  these  ar- 
rangements, if  made,  it  is  clear  that  the  French 
cardinal  was  not  in  the  secret ;  and  as  though  M. 
Cretineau  Joly  were  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
his  case,  with  regard  to  this  supposed  retraction  of 
the  charge  of  bribery  by  Bernis,  he  suddenly  be- 
wilders his  reader  at  this  very  instant  with  a  clever 
irreverent  letter  of  Voltaire,  which  might  have 
come  in  anywhere  else  quite  as  well.  By  thus 
shocking  the  religious,  and  diverting  the  profane, 
the  attention  of  each  class  of  readers  is  withdrawn 
from  the  grave  question  stirred.  Bernis'  wounded 
vanity  may  indeed  have  ascribed  to  these  coarse 
means  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  an  affair  in 
which  he  himself  had  failed  ;  he  may  have  been 
ambitious  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  distribute 
large  sums  of  money,  and  to  make  magnificent  of- 
fers ;  and  he  may  have  estimated  too  highly  the 
influence  which  he  would  have  obtained  by  such 
advantages.  But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 
the  charge,  it  remains  uncontradicted  as  far  as 
Bernis  is  concerned.  But  of  all  improbable  solu- 
tions of  this  difficulty,  the  most  improbable  is  that 
these  subtle  and  suspicious  and  experienced  con- 
clavists were  themselves  overreached  by  Ganganel- 
li, and  persuaded  by  a  few  careless  and  doubtful 
sentences,  dropt  at  random,  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  at 
heart.  The  Albani  must  have  known  that  the 
Spaniards  were  negotiating  with  Ganganelli,  as 
well  as  Ganganelli  and  the  Frenchman  knew  that 
negotiations  were  going  on  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards.  The  two  significant  sentences  which 
are  supposed  to  prove  Ganganelli's  duplicity  are 
these  :— To  one  party  he  said,  "  The  arms  of  the 
Bourbon  princes  are  very  long,  they  reach  over 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees."  To  the  other  he 
said,  (M.  Cretineau  Joly  of  course  adds,  "  in  tones 
of  perfect  sincerity,")  "  Destroy  the  Company  of 
Jesus!   vou  might  as  well  think  of  OYerturninj  the 


dome  of  St.  Peter's."  Moreover  the  Cardinal 
Castelli  is  reported  to  have  heard  Ganganelli  say 
on  one  occasion,  "  I  will  never  vote  for  Stoppani ; 
if  he  were  pope,  he  would  oppress  the  Jesuits." 
And  we  are  to  suppose  that  Castelli,  "  the  chief 
of  the  fanatics,"  was  suddenly  converted  by  these 
words  into  a  partisan  of  Ganganelli. 

III.  But  after  all,  (and  this  is  the  main  ques- 
tion,] was  Ganganelli  a  Jesuit  in  his  heart  and 
conscience ;  and  did  he  wrench  that  heart  from  its 
dominant  inclination,  and  sell  that  conscience  for 
the  papal  tiara?  All  the  proofs  on  one  side  are, 
a  formal  oration  which  in  his  younger  days  he 
made  on  some  commemoration  festival,  in  which 
he  spoke  handsomely  of  the  learning  and  depth  of 
some  of  the  great  Jesuit  writers ;  his  elevation  to 
the  cardinalate  by  Clement  XIII.,  who  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  Ricci,  general  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  his  habitual  civility  to  the  Jesuits  wherever 
he  encountered  them  ;  the  perplexities  of  Bernis, 
which  we  have  already  described  ;  and  those  loose 
sayings  ascribed  to  him  during  the  conclave.  These 
vague  proofs  are  crowned  by  a  passage  from  a  man- 
uscript history  by  the  Jesuit  Cordara,  "  whose 
wish,"  we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude,  "  was 
father  to  his  thought."  But  even  Cordara  admits 
that  the  world  in  general  considered  Ganganelli 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits.  To  these  few  and  trivial 
facts  are  opposed  the  character  of  the  man  ;  his 
order,  which  in  many  of  the  missions  had  come 
into  hostile  collision  with  that  of  Jesus  ;  his  repu- 
tation, which  from  the  first  pointed  him  out  as  one 
of  those  who  might  be  promoted  by  the  anti- 
Jesuit  interest;  above  all  his  prospective  views, 
which  manifestly  had  foreseen  that  the  old  ultra- 
montane government  of  the  world  by  terror  alone, 
by  the  terror  of  interdict  and  anathema,  had  passed 
away  ;  that  unless  Catholicism,  unless  Christianity 
could  attach  mankind  by  the  cords  of  love,  its  day 
was  gone.  These  views  implied  the  most  profound 
confidence,  rather  than  cowardly  mistrust,  in  the 
promises  of  God  to  the  church  at  large,  or  in  those 
special  promises  which  the  Roman  Catholic  believes 
to  have  been  made  to  St.  Peter,  and  through  him 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  There  was,  moreover, 
one  act  of  Ganganelli — an  act  acknowledged  by  M. 
Cretineau  Joly,  and  by  all  who  are  hostile  to  the 
memory  of  Clement  XIV. — which  seems  to  us  con- 
clusive as  to  his  previous  anti-Jesuitism.  He  it 
was  who  had  succeeded  the  Cardinal  Passional  in 
conducting  the  proceedings  for  the  canonization  of 
Palafox,  bishop  of  Puebla.  But  this  canonization, 
pertinaciously  opposed  during  many  years  by  the 
whole  Jesuit  interest,  was  by  all  the  world  con- 
sidered as  a  direct  and  positive  condemnation  of 
the  order,  who  were  asserted  to  have  persecuted 
that  blameless  bishop  to  his  dying  bed.  It  was  to 
them  a  question  of  life  and  death ;  Ganganelli's 
voluntary  undertaking  of  this  cause,  therefore,  was 
little  less  than  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
them.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  Ganganelli  was,  ab  initio,  in  his  heart  con- 
vinced of  the  justice,  the  policy,  the  wisdom  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  though,  from  prudenUal 
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motives,  perhaps  from  the  gentleness  c«f  his  tem- 
per, he  abstained  from  betraying  those  views  more 
than  v/a.s  necessary  ;  and  when  the  time  for  action 
was  come,  shuddered  and  recoiled  at  the  difficult 
task — one  which  it  would  have  required  a  far  dif- 
ferent cast  of  mind  to  accomplish  without  fear, 
without  doubt,  without  regret. 

The  end  of  a  papal  election  usually  throws  the 
population  of  Rome  into  a  state  of  tumultuous  ex- 
ultation ;  Clement,  on  his  accession,  was  hailed 
with  a  perfect  frenzy  of  joy.  This  M.  Cretineau 
Joly  describes,  interspersing  covert  allusions  to 
more  recent  rejoicings  on  the  election  of  a  liberal 
pope,  and  solemn  and  ominous  warnings  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  instability 
of  this  kind  of  popularity. 

Count  St.  Priest  condemns  severely  the  weak- 
ness and  irresolution  of  Clement  XIV.,  who  delayed 
for  three  years  the  great  work  of  his  pontificate. 
Ganganelli  shrunk  before  the  magnitude  of  his  task 
— the  utter  extinction  of  an  order  which  had  been 
approved  by  so  many  popes,  had  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  its?  favor,  and  was  still  considered  by 
friends  and  foes  the  Janisary  force  of  the  papal 
power.  "  Far,"  says  the  count,  "  from  displaying 
that  inflexibility,  that  unshaken  firmness,  ascribed 
to  him  by  his  enemies  and  his  panegyrists,  he 
resolved  to  temporize,  to  amuse  the  sovereigns  by 
promises,  to  restrain  the  Jesuits  by  premeditated 
hesitations ;  in  a  word,  to  elude  rather  than  brave 
the  danger.  From  this  day  he  devoted  his  pon- 
tificate to  all  the  subterfuges  and  all  the  artifices 
of  a  laborious  feebleness."  Our  readers  will  find 
the  history  of  all  these  transactions  told  with  ad- 
mirable brevity,  spirit,  and  truth,  in  M.  St.  Priest's 
fourth  chapter.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  development  of  Clement's  character — his  con- 
duct to  Bernis — his  happiness  when  for  a  short 
time  relieved  from  the  intolerable  burthen  of  im- 
mediate decision — his  struggles  in  the  inflexible 
grasp  of  Florida  Blanca.  But  M.  St.  Priest  has 
hardly  made  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of 
Clement's  position.  The  sovereigns  and  their 
agents  were  for  forcing  the  measure  with  imme- 
diate, indecent  haste  ;  Clement  had  stipulated  from 
the  first  that  the  affair  should  proceed  legally  ;  he 
would  act  slowly,  canonically,  charitably.  Giving 
him  credit  for  having  conscientiously  determined  to 
keep  his  positive  or  implied  promise,  under  the  full 
conviction  that  the  peace  of  the  church  required 
the  dissolution  of  the  order,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  he  should  have  been  perplexed  as  to  the  safest 
and  least  offensive  means  of  achieving  his  design. 
He  had  hardly  any  one  to  consult;  his  private 
friends,  two  good  simple  Franciscans,  could  give 
him  no  assistance  in  such  perilous  questions.  The 
cardinals  were  hostile ;  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  their  counsels ;  the  ambassadors, 
till  he  had  made  a  friend  of  Bernis,  were  for  driv- 
ing him  on  with  headlong,  merciless,  cruel  precipi- 
tancy. His  caution  may  have  led  to  more  than  the 
proverbial  tardiness  of  proceedings  at  Rome,  his 
irresolution  may  have  been  weakness,  he  may  have 
yielded  too  much  to  his  fears  ;  according  to  Bernis, 


from  the  day  of  his  elevation  he  had  a  dread  of 
poison.  But  the  justice  and  gentleness  of  his  char- 
acter were  perhaps  more  embarrassing  than  his 
scruples  or  his  timidity.  The  measure  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  inflicting  much  suffering 
— without  wounding  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
feelings  of  many  who  admired  and  loved  at  least 
individual  Jesuits — without  condemning  many  ex- 
cellent, pious,  and  devoted  men  to  disgrace,  degra- 
dation, poverty.  It  was  a  light  thing  for  despots 
and  unscrupulous  ministers,  who  never  thought  or 
cared  at  what  amount  of  private  and  individual 
misery  they  carried  their  purposes,  to  suppress  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  but  to  issue  a  decree  of  expulsion, 
to  confiscate  their  property,  and  to  proscribe  their 
persons.  It  required  but  administrative  ability  to 
seize,  as  in  Spain,  every  member  of  the  order,  to 
tear  them  away  from  all  their  own  attachments,  and 
the  attachments  of  others,  to  embark  them  and  cast 
them  contemptuously  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  But 
it  was  a  severe  trial  for  a  kindly  and  benignant  ec- 
clesiastic to  trample  all  these  considerations  under 
foot ;  to  inflict  so  much  individual  wrong  and  sor- 
row, even  for  so  great  an  end  as  the  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And,  more- 
over, Clement  knew  too  well,  he  felt  at  every  step, 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  Rome  encircled 
the  pope  as  in  an  inextricable  net.  "  Dans  les 
palais  de  Rome  les  Jesuites  etaient  les  intendants 
des  maris,  les  directeurs  des  femmes  ;  a  toutes  les 
tables,  dans  toutes  les  conversazioni,  regnait  des- 
potiquement  un  Jesuite." — St.  Priest,  p.  113 
Better  motives  than  timidity  might  make  him  re* 
luctant  rudely  to  break  up  throughout  the  civilized 
world  connections,  which  might  be  as  intimate, 
more  holy,  more  truly  spiritual  than  those  at  Rome. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  casting  about  for  every 
kind  of  device  to  break  the  blow  ;  he  thought  at 
one  time  of  a  council  to  give  greater  solemnity  to 
the  decree  ;  he  thought  of  allowing  the  order  to 
die  out,  by  prohibiting  them  from  receiving  novices  ; 
of  appointing  no  successor  to  the  aged  Ricci.  He 
ventured  to  offend  Charles  III.  by  favorable  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  their  missions  ;  he  gave 
them  opportunities  of  parting  with  their  property 
to  relieve  their  present  distresses.  But  he  was  at- 
tempting an  impossibility — to  avoid  the  blow  might 
have  baffled  a  great  man,  to  a  good  man  it  was 
utterly  desperate  and  hopeless.  At  length,  after 
three  years'  delay,  appeared  the  fatal  brief,  Domi- 
nus  et  Redemptor.  It  was  a  brief  not  a  bull — but 
we  must  plead  guilty  to  that  obtuseness  or  blind- 
ness which  cannot  comprehend  how  papal  infalli- 
bility can  depend  on  its  decrees  being  written  on 
paper  or  on  parchment,  accompanied  or  not  accom- 
panied by  certain  formularies  of  publication. 

All  that  follows  the  publication  of  the  brief — 
the  death  of  Ganganelli,  the  fierce  and  yet  unex- 
hausted disputes  about  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
and  the  manner  of  his  death — are  to  us  indescriba- 
bly melancholy  and  repulsive.  The  two  parties 
are  contending,  as  it  vi^ere,  for  the  body  and  soul 
of  Pope  Clement,  with  a  rancor  of  mutual  hatred 
which  might  remind  us  of  the  Spaniards  and  Mex- 
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icans  during  their  great  battle  on  the  lake — the  To  us  the  question  of  the  deatli  of  Clement 
Mexicans  seizing  the  dying  Spaniards  to  immolate  XIV.  is  purely  of  historical  interest.  It  is  sin- 
them  to  their  idol — the  Spaniards  dragging  them  gular  enough  that  Protestant  writers  are  cited  as 
away  to  secure  them  the  honors  and  posthumous  alone  doing  impartial  justice  to  the  Jesuits  and 
consolations  of  Christian  burial.  We  have  con- j  their  enemies;  the  Compurgators  of  the  "  Com- 
flicting  statements,  both  of  which   cannot   be  true  j  pany  of  Jesus"   are  Frederick  II,  and  the  Ency- 


— churchman  against  churchman — cardinal  against 
cardinal — even,  it  should  seem,  pope  against  pope. 
On  the  one   side  there   is  a  triumph,  hardly  dis- 
guised,  in   the   terrors,  in   the   sufferings,   in   the 
madness,  which  afflicted  the  later  days  of  Clem- 
ent ;    on    the    other,  the   profoundest    honor,  the 
deepest  commiseration,  for  a  wise  and  holy  pontiff, 
who,  but  f(»r  the  crime  of  his  enemies,  might  have 
enjoyed    a   long   reign  of  peace  and  respect  and 
inward  satisfaction.     There  a  protracted  agony  of 
remorse   in   life  and   anticipated   damnation — that 
damnation,  if  not  distinctly  declared,  made  dubious 
or  averted   only  by  a  special   miracle  ; — here  an 
apotheosis — a    claim,    at    least,    to    canonization. 
There  the  judgment  of  God    pronounced  in  lan- 
guage   which    hardly   affects   regret;    here    more 
than  insinuations,  dark  charges  of  poison  against 
persons  not  named,  but  therefore  involving  in  the 
ignominy  of  possible  guilt  a  large  and  powerful 
party.     Throughimt  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  it 
is   this  which  strikes,  perplexes,  and   appals  the 
dispassionate  student.     The  intensity  with  which 
they  were  hated  surpasses  even  the  intensity  with 
which  they  hated.      Nor  is  this  depth  of  mutual 
animosity  among  those  or  towards  those  to  whom 
the  Jesuits  were  most  widely  opposed,  the  Protest- 
ants,   and    the    adversaries    of  all   religion  ;    but 
among   Roman  Catholics — and  those    not   always 
Jansenists   or   even   Gallicans — among    the    most 
ardent  assertors  of  the  papal  supremacy,  monastics 
of  other  orders,    parliaments,*   statesmen,  kings, 
bishops,    cardinals.      Admiration    and    detestation 
of  the  Jesuits  divide,  as  far  as  feeling  is  concerned, 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  with  a  schism  deeper 
and  more  implacable  than  any  which  arrays  Prot- 
estant against  Protestant,   Episc(»pacy  and   Inde- 
pendency, Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  Puseyism 
and  Evangelicism.     The  two  parties  counterwoik 
each  other,  write  against   each  other  in  terms  of 
equal  acrimony,  misunderstand  each  other,  misrep- 
resent each   other,  accuse   and   recriminate   upon 
each  other,  with   the  same  reckless  zeal,  in   the 
same  unmeasured  language — each  inflexibly,  ex- 
clusively identifying  his  own  cause  with  that  of 
true  religion,  and  involving  its  adversaries  in  one 
sweeping  and  remorseless  condemnation. f 

♦  SeeCretineau  Jolv,  p.  151,  for  the  accusations  adopted 
by  the  parliament  6f  Paris,  which  only  compre  lend 
simony,  hlaspliemv,  sacriletje,  magic,  ido  airy,  astrolo-^y, 
irreligion  of  ail  kinds,  supersiition.  in.chastity,  P^^W^^ 
false  witness,  prevarication,  theft,  parnc.de  l^onucide 
suicide,  regcide.  The  charges  against  the  /lo^-tnnes  "f 
the  Jesuits  are  e^quany  enormous  ;  they  had  t^'igh  everj 
heresy,  fron.  Ananisn,  to  C^'^J"'^,"^-  (^^^p  ,nos^tirs' 
counted.)  hlasphenues  against  the  f^'h;"^^' ^^^j''^  f  ^^^^ 
Abraham  and  the  prophets,  St.  John  the  Bap  ist  and  the 
angels,  outrages  and  l.iasphem.es  a-ainst  the  hles^ed 
t.Tra  r^i'  thp  divinity 

live  as  heasts,  and 


Virgin',  tenets'destructive  of  the  divinfty  of  Jesus  Christy, 


?vA,  epicurean,  teaching 
Christians  to  live  as  pagans! 
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.n  some  respects,  m  copiousness, 
in  eloquence,  in  vigor,  in  extensive  knowledge,  the  most 
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clopedists.  Outcast  from  Roman  Catholic  Europe, 
they  found  refuge  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Catherine  II.,  from  whence  they  disputed 
the  validity  and  disobeyed  the  decrees  of  the  pope. 
Moreover,  to  us  the  beauty  of  Clement's  character 
depends  by  no  means  on  his  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  on  his  piety,  his  gentleness,  his 
universal  benevolence,  his  toleration.  We  care 
not  much  for  his  greatness  ;  but  we  have  a  lender, 
almost  an  affectionate,  regard  for  his  goodness. 
We  cannot  forget  that,  if  he  hesitated  to  suppress 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  bold  enough  to  prohibit,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  the  publication  of  the 
■famous  bull.  In  Carta  Domini ;  he  was  the  first 
so-called  Vicar  of  Christ,  for  a  century  or  two, 
that  did  not  commence  his  reign  by  maledictions 
on  all  but  one  particular  division  of  those  profess- 
ing the  faith  of  Christ — the  first — (and  last?) — • 
whose  inaugural  edict  was  not  an  anathema. 

M.  Cretineau  Joly  informs  us  that  the  pope 
signed  the  terrible  brief  with  a  pencil  on  a  window 
in  the  Quirinal,  and  adds: — "It  is  reported,  {on 
raconte,)  and  I  have  this  narrative  from  the  lips 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  that  after  having  ratified 
this  act,  he  fell  in  a  swoon  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment, and  was  not  tahen  vp  till  the  next  day,  (et 
qu'il  ne  fut  releve  que  le  lendemain.")  Does  M. 
Cretineau,  or  did  Gregory  XVI.  mean  that  he 
was  so  utterly  neglected  by  his  attendants  as  to 
have  been  left  on  the  floor?  or  that  he  did  not 
recover  his  senses,  for  the  whole  day?  We  pre- 
sume that  the  relation  of  the  late  pope  closed 
here.     M.  Cretineau  proceeds  : — 

remarkable  of  modern  Italy,  Vincenzio  Gioherti,  seems  to 
have  concentrated  within  himself  all  the  traditionary 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and  fixed  on  himself  their  no  less 
vindictive  detestation.  His  huge  volume,  the  "  Primato 
d'lialia,"  soon  came  to  be  a  text-hook  with  a  large  part 
of  the 'Italian  clergv,  especially  in  Piedmont.  The 
theorvof  the  "Primato"  is  ions  simply  preposterous. 
The  eternal,  the  inalienable,  the  unforfeitable  primacy  of 
Italy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  pope  is  as  wild  a  vision  as 
ever  haunted  the  poet,  or  him  whom  in  miacrinalive  cre- 
ativeness  Shakspeare  ranks  with  the  poet,  the  lunatic. 
This  indefeasible  primacy  we  will  ]ie?in  to  discuss  when 
Italy  shall  have  ?iven  birth  to  newDantes,  new  Ariostos, 
new  f assos  new  Da  Vincis,  new  Michael  Anjjelos,  new 
RafFaelles,  new  Galileos-with  greater  Watts,  more 
ingenious  Fultons,  more  inventive  Wheatslones.  Kut 
even  the  "Primato."  with  all  its  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  and  ecclesiastical  passions  of  Italy,  was  looked 
uDon  with  mistrust  .so  long  as  there  were  suspicions  that 
Gioherti  inclined  to  the  Jesuit  party.  In  am.lher  vast 
volume  of  "  Prolegomeni,"  Gioherti  not  merely  disclaimed 
all  5uch  alliances  I'Ut  began  a  fierce  war  again.st  the 
results  This  -anntlet  was  taken  up  ;  he  was  renlied  to 
with  bitter  and  unsparin-.  and.  as  fiir  as  we  are  informed, 
uninsl  personality.  The  "C 
thick  volumes,  is  Gioberti's  pamp 
work  which  we  could  onlv  hi.ve  con.n.ennef.  a  lew  monu.^ 
ago  to  th<.se  who  we-e  anxious  to  measure  the  extent  of 
modern  Italian  prolixity,  and  gau^e  the  depths  of  mo<ern 
o<liurn  Uu-oh^icum  ;  but  which  has  tiow  acquired  other 
claims  to  attention:  for  there  is  ,io  doubt  o^  "8  hav.n? 
had  great  influence  on  the  late  general  pronunctamem 
against  the  Jesuits  in  Italy. 


a  Mmlerno,"  in   five 
hlet  in   rejoinder— a 
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Le  lendemain  fut  pour  lui  un  jour  de  desespoir 
et  de  larmes,  car,  suivant  la  relation  manuscrite, 
qu'a  laissee  le  celebre  iheologien  Vincent  Bola-eni, 
le  Cardinal  de  Siinone  (alors  auditeur  du  Pape) 
racontait  ainsi  lui-naeine  cette  afFreuse  scene.  Le 
Pontife  etait  presque  nu  sur  son  lit ;  il  se  lamentait, 
etde  temps  a  autre  on  I'entendait  repeter,  "  O  Dieu, 
je  suis  damne  !  Tenfer  est  ma  demeure.  II  n'y  a 
plus  de  remede."  Fra  Francesco,  ainsi  s'exprime 
Simone,  me  pria  de  m'approcher  du  Pape,  et  de 
lui  addresser  la  parole.  Je  le  fis  ;  mais  le  Pape  ne 
me  repondit  point,  et  il  disait  toujours  : — "  L'enfer 
est  ma  demeure  !"  Je  cherchai  a  le  rassurer  :  mais 
il  se  taisait.  Un  quart  dheure  s  ecoula ;  enfin  il 
tourna  ses  yeux  vers  moi,  et  me  dit,  "  Ah !  j"ai 
signe  lo  bref;  il  n'y  a  plus  de  remede."  Je  lui 
repliquai  qu'il  en  existait  encore  un,  et  qu'il  pou- 
vait  retirer  le  decret.  "  Cela  ne  se  peut  plus," 
s'ecria-t-il,  "  je  I'ai  remis  a  Monino,  et  a  Iheure 
qu'il  est,  le  courrier  qui  le  porte  en  Espagne  est 
peut  etre  deja  parti."  "Eh  bien  !  Saint  Pere," 
lui  dis-je,  "  un  bref  se  revoque  par  un  autre  bref." 
"  O  Dieu,"  reprit-il,  "  cela  ne  se  peut  pas.  Je 
suis  damne.  Ma  maison  est  un  enfer ;  il  n'y  a 
plus  de  remade." — p.  331. 

The  pope's  misjudging  friends,  adds  our  author, 
would  deprive  him  of  the  virtue  of  remorse.  That 
remorse  preyed  upon  him  incessantly,  as  we  are 
left  to  infer,  from  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Cardinal  de  Bernis  is  quoted  as 
revealing  his  fears  of  dying  by  poison,  which  had 
haunted  him  ever  since  his  accession.  He  became 
mad  ;  he  had  only  glimpses  of  reason,  ("  des 
eclairs  de  raison  ;"  the  first  and  last  pope,  asserts 
M.  Cretineau,  who  has  suffered  that  degradation 
of  humanity.  The  stern  historian  will  waste  no 
word  of  commiseration. 

But  all  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  De 
Bernis'  express,  distinct,  and  particular  statements 
quoted  by  M.  St.  Priest,  and  adduced  in  a  more 
convenient  place  by  our  author.  "  Sa  sante  est 
parfaite  et  sa  gaite  plus  marquee  qu'a  I'ordi- 
naire:"  thus  writes  the  French  cardinal  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1773.  Bernis  is,  on  all  points 
where  his  own  vanity  and  display  of  influence  are 
not  concerned,  an  unexceptionable  witness.  He 
was  living  in  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  pope.  And  his  story  is  confirmed  by  anec- 
dotes— some  cited  by  M.  Cretineau  himself,  others 
by  St.  Priest,  and  many  other  writers.  The  date 
of  Clement's  first  illness  is  marked  with  absolute 
precision.  About  the  Holy  Week,  1774,  the 
pope  (who  up  to  that  time  had  shown  himself  in 
public  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches  in  appa- 
rent health  and  vigor)  suddenly  shut  himself  up  in 
his  palace — even  the  ministers  of  the  foreign 
powers  were  not  permitted  to  approach  him.  It 
was  not  till  the  17th  of  August  that  they  were 
admitted  to  an  audience.  They  were  struck  with 
his  altered  appearance — he  wa?  p.liruiilv  to  a  skel- 
eton. He  spoke  cneerfully  of  his  health  ;  but 
every  one  saw  that  it  was  an  effort.  The  account 
which  transpired  was  that  one  day,  as  he  rose 
from  table,  he  was  seized  with  violent  internal 
pains  and  cold  shiverings.  He  recovered  ;  but 
soon  after  alarming  symptoms  appeared,  not  merely 
in  the  body,  but  in  the  mind  also.     He  became 


wayward,  peevish,  mistrustful.  Daggers  and 
poisoned  phials  were  ever  before  him.  He  ate 
exciting  food,  which  he  dressed  with  his  own 
hands.  His  mind  wandered  ;  he  could  not  sleep  ; 
if  he  did,  his  sleep  was  broken  with  wild  visions  ; 
he  constantly  prostrated  himself  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  and  there  lay  sobbing,  "  Mercy  ! 
mercy  ! — compnlsus  feci !   compulsus  feci !" 

After  six  months  of  these  horrible  sufferings, 
his  faculties  and  his  reason  entirely  returned.  In 
the  words  of  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  cited  by  Count 
St.  Priest,  "  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  prayed,  as 
his  Redeetner  did,  for  his  implacable  enemies, 
and,  at  this  moment,  so  great  was  his  delicacy  of 
conscience,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  the  suspi- 
cions, which  had  haunted  him  since  the  Holy 
Week,  to  escape  from  his  lips.  He  died  on  the 
22d  Septenjber.  His  body  was  in  the  most 
loathsome  state — a  state  which  we  shrink  from 
describing.  An  examination,  however,  did  take 
place  ;  the  result  of  which  by  no  means  removed 
the  dark  suspicions  which  spread  abroad." 

The  statements  of  Cardinal  Bernis  are  confirmed 
in  every  point  and  every  particular  by  another 
contemporary  account — the  relation  of  the  sickness 
and  death  of  Clement  XIV.  sent  to  the  court  ot 
Madrid  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  This  rela- 
tion was  printed  in  the  "  Storia  della  Vita,  &c. 
di  Clemente  XIV."  (Firenze,  1778.)  It  was  re- 
printed from  another  copy,  found  among  the  papers 
of  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoria,  in  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late by  De  Potter,  i.,  p.  236 — 256.  This  account 
is  full,  minute,  and  circumstantial ;  it  describes 
every  symptom,  every  change,  the  whole  medical 
history  of  the  case — the  hour  (here  we  request 
our  readers  to  fix  their  attention,  for  reasons  which 
will  hereafter  appear)  at  which  the  dying  pontiff 
partook  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  that  at  which 
he  received  extreme  unction — (the  persons  who 
officiated  at  this  ceremony  were  well  known  ;  at 
least  there  was  nothing  strange  or  unusual,  and 
the  pope  was  faithfully  waited  upon  by  his  usual 
attendants  and  friends.)  The  post-mortem  exam- 
ination is  afterwards  given  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion. In  short,  as  far  as  internal  evidence  goes, 
we  know  nothing  which  can  appear  more  trust- 
worthy than  this  document — a  document  likely  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  court  of  Madrid  by  the  ambas- 
sador, and  that  ambassador  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand the  most  accurate  information. 

Our  own  disposition  is  towards  severe  mistrust 
in  all  such  crimes  as  the  poisoning  of  great  people. 
We  decline,  therefore,  to  express  any  positive 
opinion  on  this  historical  problem.  It  is  clear  that 
Cardinal  Bernis,  who  had  carefully  collected  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  last  illness 
of  the  pope,  (a  document  unfortunately  lost,) 
believed  in  the  poison.  "  The  physicians,"  he 
says,  "  who  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  body, 
express  themselves  with  prudence — the  surgeons 
with  less  caution."  According  to  Cardinal  Ber- 
nis, the  successor  of  Clement,  Pius  VI.,  led  him 
to  believe  that  he  was  well  informed  as  to  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  anxious  to  avoid 
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the  same  fate.  Bernrs  adhered  to  his  opinion  to 
the  last ;  so  asserts  M.  St.  Priest ;  the  authority 
adduced  by  M.  Cretineau  July  for  his  change  of 
opinion  seems  to  us  utterly  worthless.  M.  St. 
Priest  expresses  his  own  strong  conviction  of  the 
poisoning,  attested,  as  he  says,  "  by  the  pope's 
successor  himself,  in  a  grave  conversation  with  a 
prince  of  the  church." 

M.  Crttineau  Joly,  of  course,  treats  the  story 
of  the  poison  with  contempt ;  one  of  his  arguments 
appears   to    us   singularly   unfortunate.      It   is,  in 
plain    English,   that    the  Jesuits  could   not   have 
poisoned  Clement  XIV.  after  his  accession,  because 
they  did  not  before.     Then  it  would  have  been  to 
their  advantage  ;   now  it  was  too  late,  and  of  n« 
use.      It   is   a  strange  defence  of  the  order,  that 
tiiey  would  not  perpetrate  an  unprofitable  crime. 
But  is  not  revenge  a  motive  as  strong  as  hatred, 
even    with    fanatics?      Moreover,  till    the    actual 
publication  of  the  brief,  the  Jesuits  might  and  did 
entertain   hopes   of  averting   their  doom,  through 
the  fears   or   irresolution    of  the    pope.     On   the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  think  the  prophecies  of  the 
speedy  death   of  the   pope,  which  were  industri- 
ously   disseminated    among    the    people,    by   any 
means  of  the  weight  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
them,  as  against  the  Jesuits.      A  peasant  girl  of 
Valentano,   named   Bernardina   Renzi,  who  signi- 
fied   by   certain   mysterious   letters,  P.  S.  S.  V., 
Presto  Sara  Sede  Vacante,  was  visited,  it  is  said, 
by  many  Jesuits,  and  even  by  Ricci,  the  general 
of  the  order — of  which  latter  fact  we  should  have 
great  doubts.      But,  granting  that  all  these  proph- 
ecies were  actively  propagated,  encouraged,  sug- 
gested  by  the  Jesuits,  it  would   only  follow  that 
they  were  pleasing   and   acceptable  to  their  ears  ; 
they  might  have  vague  hopes  of  frightening  Clem- 
ent to  death  ;  at  all  events,  to  all  who  believed 
thai  they  were  of  divine  revelation,  it  showed  that 
Gid  was   for  the   Jesuits   and  against  the   pope. 
But  if  they,  or  any  party  of  fanatics  among  them, 
entertained  the  design  of  making  away  with  the 
pope,  it  was  not  very  consistent  with  Jesuit  wis- 
dom to  give  this  public  warning  to  the  pope  and 
his  friends— to  commit  themselves  by  frauds  which 
would   rather  counteract   than    further  their  pur- 
pose.     Crime  of  this  kind  is  secret  and  noiseless  ; 
it   does   not   sound    a    note   of    preparation  ;    the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  prophecies 
may  have  worked  on  the  morbid  and  excited  brain 
of  some  of  the  more  fanatical,  and   prompted  a 
crime  thus,  as  it  might  seem  to  them,  predestmed 
by  Heaven. 

M.  Cretineau  Joly  dwells  on  the  disdain  with 
which  Frederick  II.  treated  the  story  of  the  poison- 
ing. We  are  not  aware  that  his  Prussian  rnajesty 
possessed  any  peculiar  means  for  ascertaining  the 
truth,  except  from  the  Jesuits  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  especial  patronage,  thinking  that  he  could 
employ  them  for  his  own  purposes.  The  judgment 
of  many  Protestant  writers,  somewhat  ostentatiously 
adduced,  may  prove  their  liberality  ;  but  the  author- 
ity of  each  must  depend  on  the  information  at  his 
command 


conclusive  if  we  knew  more  about  their  character 
and  bias ;  and  if  Bernis  had  not  asserted  that  the 
surgeons  held  a  different  language.  On  the  physi- 
ology of  the  case  we  profess  our  ignorance — how 
far  there  are  slow  poisons  which,  imbibed  into  the 
constitution,  do  their  work  by  degrees  and  during 
a  long  period  of  time.  There  is  certainly  no  neces- 
sity for  the  "  daemon  ex  machina,'*  the  Jesuit  with 
his  cup  of  chocolate,*  to  account  for  the  death  of 
Clement,  if  it  be  true  (and  there  is  no  improbabil- 
ity in  the  case)  that  he  was  of  a  bad  constitution, 
aggravated  by  improper  diet  and  self-treatmeiit,| 
and  by  those  worst  of  maladies  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  body,  incessant  mental  agitation,  daily  dread 
of  death,  and  horrors  which,  darkening  into  super- 
stition, clouded  for  a  time  his  reason.  What  we 
knoiv  of  the  state  of  the  body  after  death  might  per- 
haps be  ascribed  to  a  natural  death  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  to  poison. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  death-bed  of 
Pope  Ganganelli.  We  have  alluded  to  the  beauti- 
ful incident  related  by  Cardinal  Bernis,  that  just 
before  his  dissolution  his  full  faculties  returned, 
and  that  his  dying  words,  like  those  of  his  Master's 
first  martyr,  of  his  Master  himself,  were  of  forgive- 
ness to  his  enemies.  J  With  this  prayer  we  should 
have  left  the  pope  in  humble  hope  to  the  mercies 
of  him  to  whom  all  judgment  is  committed  by  the 
Father. 

But  this  is  not  enough  ;  a  pope,  even  though 
guilty  of  suppressing  the  Jesuits,  must  have  a  se- 
cure and  certain  absolutism.  In  the  extract  which 
we  are  about  to  make  we  assure  our  readers  that 
we  invite  their  attention  to  no  scrap  from  a  monk- 
ish chronicle  of  the  middle  ages,  no  fragment  of 
hagiography  disinterred  from  any  of  the  Greek 
menologies,  or  from  the  Golden  Legend,  but  a 
grave  statement  offered  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  an  historical  fact,  and  guaranteed  by  a  sol- 
emn decision  of  the  papal  see  : — 

In  his  last  moments  his  understanding  was  fully 
restored  The  Cardinal  Malvezzi,  the  evil  angel 
of  the  pontiff,  was  attending  him  at  the  hour  of 
death.  God  did  not  permit  the  successor  of  the 
apostles  to  expire  unreconciled  with  Heaven.  To 
snatch  away  the  soul  of  the  pope  from  hell,  which, 
according  to  his  own  words,  had  become  his  dwell- 
ing, and  in  order  that  the  grave  might  not  close 
without  hope  on  him  who  ceased  not  to  repeat, 
"0!   Dio!  sono  dannato,' 


a  miracle  was  nece»- 


*  M  Cretineau  Joly  has  great  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  the  hieher,  the  priestly  circles  at  Rome ;  the  popular 
rad  tions  are  the  other  way.  When  the  present  pope 
visited  one  of  the  Jesuit  establishments,  the  mob  cried 
out,  "  Take  care  of  the  chocolate."  _  n„,;^««,» 

tit  is  richtto  state  that  in  a  volummoiis  Dictionary 
of  Ecclesialtical  History,  by  Gaetano  Moroni  a  work 
the  Duhlication  of  which  was  commenced  niidcr  llio  aus- 
P  of  the  late  pope,  Gregory  X  VI.,)  amon-:  otbor  argi.- 


pices 


The  report  of  the  physicians  would  be  |  1 


cTuments  to  discre'^'K  the  Toi'so«ii"?7it  .'«  aj'^^^'*:^'  !]'«'  * 
celebrated  Florentine  surgeon  Nannoni,  bein^u.  Ron  e 
was  consulted  bv  the  p«>pe.  Nannoni  told  him  that  Ins 
ma  ady  wis  un'affezi^i'e  scorbutica  uniyersa  e  ,rop,>o 
avanzata  nel  sangue ;  that  proper  ^«7/"^.  ^.'%"3 
alleviate  but  could  not  cure  the  dlSorder.-^r^  Clement 

"^t  The  Spanish  document  is  here  more  brief-"  In  me^xo 
agti  attl  dl  con.rizione  e  pietk  veramenle  esen.plare  res. 
■  Inin.a  al  suo  Creaiore,  verso  I'ora  13,"  &C.-1 .  i46 
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sary — a  miracle  was  wrought.  Saint  Alphonso  de 
Liguori  was  then  bishop  of  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Providence,  which  was 
jealous  rather  for  the  honor  of  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate than  for  the  salvation  of  a  Christian  compro- 
mised hy  a  great  fault,  designated  Alphonso  de 
Liguori  as  his  intermediator  between  Heaven  and 
Ganganelli.  In  the  process  for  the  canonization  of 
that  saint  we  read  in  what  manner  the  prodigy  was 
accomplished: — "The  venerable  servant  of  God, 
living  at  Arienzo,  a  small  town  in  his  diocese,  (it 
was  on  the  21st  September,  1774,)  had  a  kind  of 
fainting-fit.  Seated  on  his  couch,  he  remained  two 
days  in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep.  One  of  his 
attendants  wished  to  wake  him.  His  vicar-gen- 
eral, Don  John  Nicolas  de  Rubino,  ordered  them 
to  let  him  rest,  but  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  When 
he  at  length  awoke,  he  immediately  rung  his  bell, 
and  his  servants  hastened  towards  him.  Seeing 
them  much  astonished,  *  What  is  this?'  he  said; 
'what  is  the  matter?'  'What  is  the  matter!' 
they  replied  ;  '  why,  for  two  days  you  have  neither 
spoken  nor  eaten,  nor  given  any  sign  of  life.' 
'  You,  indeed,'  said  the  servant  of  God,  '  thought 
that  I  was  asleep  ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing  ;  you 
do  not  know  that  I  have  been  away  to  minister  to 
the  pope,  who  is  now  dead  !'  Before  long,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Clement  XIV.  had  died  at  thir- 
teen o'clock  (between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing)— that  is  to  say,  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  servant  of  God  rang  his  bell." 

Such  is  the  statement  which  Rome,  so  difficult  in 
the  affair  of  miracles,  and  which  does  not  avouch 
them  till  after  mature  examination,  lias  guaranteed 
in  the  Acts  of  Canonization  of  Alphonso  di  Liguori.* 
Borne  has  discussed;  Rome  has  pronounced;  this  hil- 
ocotion — [this  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time] 
— is  an  historic  fact!! — P.  375. 

And  M.  Cretineau  Joly  is  not  content  to  leave 
this  story  in  privileged  obscurity  in  the  acts  of  can- 
onization. Verily,  we  comprehend  at  length  the 
solicitude  of  the  cardinals,  the  tears  of  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  desire  of  the  pope  for  the  sup- 
pression of  M.  Cretineau  Joly's  book. 


Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  of  Bridgewater  Foundry, 
Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  has  tested,  as  it  were, 
and  proved  the  fact,  of  the  identity  of  diamond  and 
coke,  by  the  discovery  that  the  minute  laminated 
crystals  or  crystlets  of  coke  are  capable  of  cutting 
glass  with  the  true  diamond  clearness  of  cut,  or 
without  merely  scratching.  No  other  setting  too 
is  necessary  to  prove  this  fact,  than  the  crumbling 
consistency  of  the  coke  itself  in  mass ;  so  that  a 
fragment  of  coke,  switched  at  random  across  a  pane 
of  glass  in  the  sunshine,  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  not 
only  the  depth  of  the  clear  cut,  but  the  prismatic 
colors  in  all  their  purity  and  beauty.     Ground  to 

*  "  liiformatio  ;  aniniadversiones  et  responsio  super 
virlulibus  V.  S.  D.  Alphonsi  Marise  di  Ligorio"  (Rome, 
180G.)  These  acts  we  have  not  seen.  We  lake  them  as 
quoted  by  our  author.  In  Morone's  Dictionary  we  read 
thai  Bishop  Liguori  was  beatified  in  1816  and  "canonized 
in  1839  ;  but  he  died  in  1786,  and  the  taking  of  evidence 
about  his  claims  had,  of  course,  been  begun  early— and 
the  decision  on  the  various  miracles  recorded  from  lime 
to  time  by  the  proper  authorities,  according  to  tlie  rules 
which  our  readers  may  consult  in  the  first  three  volumes 
of  the  "  Opera  Omnia"  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  edition 
the  14th — for  no  less  than  three  of  those  folios  are  occu- 
pied with  his  grand  Treatise  De  Beatijlcaiione  Servorum 
Dei  et  Canonizatione  Beatoi'um. 


impalpable  powder,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  as  intimated  in 
the  Mining  Journal,  has  found  that  coke  consti- 
tutes what  we  may  call  the  true  "  diamond  paste" 
for  sharpening  razors — probably,  indeed,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  the  only  secret  of  the  diamond 
pastes  so  largely  advertised,  if  they  merit  even  so 
worthy  a  supposition.  The  adamantine  properties 
of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  its  peculiar  affin- 
ities, induced  an  ingenious  chemist  to  suggest  its 
strong  analogy  to  carbon  ;  is  it  possible  that  it  too, 
when  in  fragments,  much  more  firmly  crystalline 
as  it  is  in  mass  than  coke,  may  cut  glass  with  prac-  |_ 
tical  facility  ? — Builder. 

A  Remarkable  Character. — The  Mobile  Her- 
ald gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pierre 
Chastang,  a  free  colored  man,  who  died  in  that  city 
a  few  days  ago  : 

"  We  hastily  announced  on  Tuesday  the  death 
of  Major  Pierre  Chastang.  He  was  so  remarkable 
a  man,  in  many  respects,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  will,  we  are  sure,  interest  many  of  our  readers, 
and,  perhaps,  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  his 
own  caste.  Pierre  was  born  in  1779,  and  was  con- 
sequently 69  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was  the 
slave  of  Jean  Chastang,  and  in  1810  or  '11  became 
the  property  of  Regest  Bernody. 

"  During  the  Indian  war,  and  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  this 
city,  Pierre,  then  known  to  the  citizens  as  a  brave, 
honest,  trustworthy  man,  was  appointed  by  Jack- 
son patroon  or  captain  of  a  government  transport, 
to  carry  provisions  to  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  or  Fort  Mims,  and  to  those  in  camp 
near  the  present  site  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  under- 
taking was  perilous,  as  at  that  time  the  whole  coun- 
try was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  but  few 
persons  could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  an  expe- 
dition attended  with  so  great  a  risk  of  life.  Pierre 
was,  however,  successful,  and  reached  the  troops 
in  safety,  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  &c. 

*'  In  1819,  during  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever, 
Pierre  rendered  essential  service  to  the  city  by  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sick  and  protecting  the  property  of 
the  citizens.  He  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
were  compelled  to  act  as  nurses  and  sexton.  The 
sickness  and  mortality  were  so  great  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  have  the  patients  properly  cared  for — three, 
four  and  five  bodies  were  taken  at  a  time  in  a  cart, 
and  deposited  in  a  pit.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all 
who  could  get  away  precipitately  fled  from  the  pes- 
tilence, leaving  their  property  in  charge  of  Pierre. 

"  He  daily  opened  the  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  and  securing  the  goods  from  damage. 
On  the  return  of  the  merchants  in  the  fall,  they 
found  everything  safe,  and,  as  some  appreciation 
of  his  services  and  honesty,  a  subscription  was  at 
once  taken  up  for  his  emancipation,  also  to  purchase 
him  a  horse  and  dray.  Since  that  period,  his  avo- 
cation as  a  drayman  has  enabled  him  to  support  his 
family  quite  handsomely,  and  at  the  same  time 
amass  a  snug  little  property. 

"  Pierre,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past,  enjoyed 
throughout  his  long  life  uninterrupted  health,  and 
always  seemed  happy  and  contented.  No  person 
in  this  community,  white  or  black,  was  ever  more 
highly  esteemed  and  respected,  and  no  one  in  his 
sphere  has  been  a  more  conspicuous,  honest,  benev- 
olent and  upright  man.  He  always  acted  on  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  be 
done  by." 
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From  the  London  Timea,  Aug.  3. 
LATE  EVENTS  IN  ITALY. 
A  REPORT  has  obtained  currency  that  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  French  in  Lombardy  has  been 
imprudently  demanded  and  prudently  refused. 
Every  circumstance  in  the  present  position  of 
France  would  lead  us  to  yield  credence  to  this 
rumor,  every  tradition  of  her  past  history  to  re- 
gard it  with  very  considerable  hesitation.  Noth- 
ing would  be  so  fatal  to  the  hope  of  tranquillity 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  as  a  foreign  war 
at  the  present  moment.  Gen.  Cavaignac  has 
enemies  enough  from  within  to  contend  with, 
without  seeking  to  complicate  his  situation  by  the 
chances  of  a  collision  with  any  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  The  Austrian  Empire  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  lowest  point  of  deca- 
dence for  some  months  past ;  but  even  so,  with 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  driven  off  from 
the  hereditary  duchies  as  though  by  centrifugal 
force — with  the  old  system  of  government  broken 
up,  and  its  originator  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land — 
with  confusion  and  rebellion  on  this  side  and  on 
that — no  money  in  the  treasury,  no  master  mind 
to  direct,  no  one  to  command,  and  no  one  to  obey 
— Vienna,  Prague,  Pesih  in  revolution — the  Aus- 
trian has  still  maintained  a  grasp  on  what  were 
once  his  Italian  provinces,  wbich  the  determined 
efforts  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  vapid  bluster- 
ings  of  the  "  Holy  Crusaders"  in  Central  and 
Lower  Italy  have  been  insufficient  to  undo.  The 
position  maintained  by  Marshal  Radetzky  and  the 
success  of  his  recent  operations  should  suggest  a 
doubt  to  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  persons,  if 
indeed  a  sponge  has  been  so  completely  passed 
over  that  portion  of  the  map  of  Europe  where 
the  venerable  name  of  Austrian  Empire  was  once 
inscribed,  as  enthusiasts  have  of  late  invited  us  to 
believe.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  man  of 
General  Cavaignac's  well-tried  prudence  and  fore- 
thought would  in  his  own  mind  institute  some  sort 
of  a  comparison  between  the  situation  of  the  cap- 
itals, cities  and  domestic  circumstances  of  France 
and  Austria,  while  these  armed  legions  were  con- 
tending for  the  superiority  in  the  broad  plains  of 
Lombardy.  The  situation  of  the  Viennese  has 
at  no  time  since  the  revolutionary  fever  begun 
to  run  riot  through  Europe  been  half  so  desperate 
as  was  that  of  the  Parisians  but  six  short  weeks 
ago.  Even  at  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  a 
spark  would  be  sufficient  to  light  up  again  the 
furnace  into  which  all  that  represents  in  France 
social  order  and  the  arts  of  peace  may  once  more 
be  cast.  General  Cavaignac  is  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  vast  responsibility  he  would  incur  were  he 
to  commit  a  country  so  critically  situated  as  is 
France  just  now,  to  the  hazard  of  a  contest  with  a 
power  which  even  in  its  ruin  has  proved  itself  no 
contemptible  opponent.  Whether  the  rumor  to 
which  we  have  referred  be  founded  on  fact  or  not 
— and  we  rather  hope  than  affirm  it  to  be  true — 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  head  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  forming  his  decision  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  will  carefully  weigh  the  position  of 
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his  own  country  as  well  as  those  of  the  powers 
against  or  in  favor  of  whom  his  aid  is  invoked. 

We  doubt  much  if  in  France  the  power  of 
what  is  called  the  "  war  party"  to  drive  the 
government  into  immature  and  imprudent  meas- 
ures, is  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  times  gone 
by.  The  love  of  military  glory  is,  as  before,  a 
predominant  passion  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen, 
but  all  feelings  and  incUnations  have  given  way 
for  the  time  to  an  eager  longing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  something  like  a  settled  order  of  things. 
The  war  party  is  not  extinct  in  France,  and  never 
will  be  while  French  nature  remains  unchanged  ; 
but  the  nation  and  the  government  have  just  now- 
stronger  sympathies  than  with  its  aspirations. — 
The  existence  of  this  state  of  feeling  throughout 
France  will  greatly  facilitate  General  Cavaignac's 
efforts  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and, 
consequently,  the  well  understood  interests  of 
France  intact. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  situation  of  the  other 
parties  concerned  in  this  rumor  we  can  find  noth- 
ing inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case  which 
should  lead  us  to  discredit  this  report.  We  put 
altogether  out  of  the  case  the  vague  aspirations 
and  windy  blusterings  of  Neapolitans,  Romans, 
and  Tuscans.  They  have  had  now  ample  time 
to  aid  efficiently  in  the  "  holy  crusade,"  as  they 
call  it,  had  they  possessed  either  power  or  incli- 
nation so  to  do.  Charles  Albert  is  not  likely  for 
the  future  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  prom- 
ises or  assistance  of  such  allies.  He  has  been 
left  to  contend  single-handed  with  the  forces  of 
the  Austriatis  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Radetzky.  Just  of  as  little  account  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  provisional  government  at  Milan, 
and,  we  may  almost  say,  of  the  Lombards  iti  gen- 
eral. We  are  reminded  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  the  sayings  and  doing  of  a  Spanish  Junta  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  when  we  read  the  accounts 
of  what  daily  takes  place  at  Milan — the  silly  requi- 
sitions to  Charles  Albert  to  effect  impossible  ob- 
jects, the  vast  self-importance  of  the  people, 
their  fatuity  in  conception,  their  impotency  in  ex- 
ecution. The  King  of  Sardinia,  we  apprehend, 
cannot  be  indisposed  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  terms  offered  after  the  fall  of  Peschiera — that 
is  to  say,  for  the  line  of  the  Adige — if,  indeed, 
Austria  be  now  disposed  to  renew  the  offer.  The 
consolidation  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Lombardy 
into  a  compact  monarchy,  containing  7,000,000 
inhabitants  on  the  lowest  calculation — is  no  incon- 
siderable object  10  have  attained  in  a  sin«2le  cam- 
paign, and  that  neither  a  long  nor  a  bloody  one. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  persons  who  will  not  risk  a 
scudo,  nor  extend  a  finger  in  aid  of  the  Sardinian 
king,  to  bluster  about  treachery  if  Venelia  shall 
be  abandoned.  The  king,  however,  cannot  but 
reflect  that  he  has  actually,  or  shortly  will  have, 
three  powerful  enemies  on  his  hands  if  he  com- 
mit the  slightest  imprudence,  or  lose  the  substance 
in  grasping  at  the  shadow.  First,  there  is  France 
on  the  side  of  Savoy,  who  will  be  disposed  to 
aim  at  the  annexation  of  that  province  if  the  Sar- 
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dinian  limits  be  extended  far  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  next,  there  would  be  Austria  eager  to  re- 
gain such  a  line  as  she  would  deem  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  her  power  and  her  authority  in 
the  Upper  Adriatic ;  and  thirdly,  Charles  Albert 
must  naturally  be  anxious  not  to  give  too  much 
umbrage  to  the  Italian  potentates  of  Central  and 
Lower  Italy  by  establishing  with  undue  precipita- 
tion too  powerful  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Tiie  interests  of  France  and  of  the  Sardinian 
king  so  clearly  point  to  negotiation  as  the  better 
course,  that  we  cannot  but  give  a  certain  credence 
to  the  report  which  announces  that  General  Ca- 
vaignac  has  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  any 
armed  intervention  of  France  in  Upper  Italy. 
The  Austrians  again  will  not  be  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  happy  truce  of  hostilities  in  their  fa- 
vor to  assent  to  such  a  negotiation  as  would  give 
her  a  boundary  line  towards  Lombardy  sufficient 
to  secure  her  most  important  interests,  and  guard 
her  for  the  future  from  sudden  aggressions  on  the 
side  of  Italy. 


From  the  Spectator,  l'2ih  August. 
FRANCE    AND    ENGLAND    IN    ITALY. 

Does  the  Anglo-Gallic  intervention  in  Italy  come 
too  late  ?  We  believe  not,  if  the  intervening 
powers,  and  England  especially,  understand  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

Yet  it  appears  desperate  enough.  Old  Radetzky, 
who  was  recently  shut  up  in  Mantua  and  Verona, 
is  in  possession  of  Milan  with  a  huge  army  ;  the 
Italian  victories  of  three  months  have  been  reversed 
in  three  weeks  ;  and  Radetzky,  for  whom  there 
seemed  no  dignified  retreat  except  to  fall  upon  the 
sword  reddened  with  his  old  triumphs,  again  be- 
strides the  north  of  Italy.  The  Italian  provinces 
of  Austria  are  all  but  recovered  ;  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  mediating  between  belligerents 
in  an  equal  field. 

Yet  again  from  no  point  of  view  can  the  mere 
military  recovery  of  Austrian  Italy  be  regarded  as 
a  settlement  of  the  question  between  the  Italians 
and  Austria.  It  rather  introduces  new  elements 
of  difficulty.  If  the  veteran  Radetzky  has  recov- 
ered his  pristine  renown,  Austria  has  not;  the 
triumphs  of  an  army  do  not  restore  the  empire  to 
its  position  as  an  irresistible  power.  The  nest  of 
the  two-beaked  eagle  is  aflame  with  revolution  ; 
and  if  there  is  still  terror  in  her  swoop,  the  victim 
knows  that  she  must  not  delay  to  look  at  home. 
The  single  will  and  obstinate  bigotry  of  Metternich 
are  replaced  by  wavering  councils  and  conflicting 
authorities ;  the  imperial  signet,  that  was  obeyed 
to  the  death  without  question,  must  now  be  attested. 
The  Italians  have  already  talked  of  guerilla  war- 
fare ;  and  if  they  are  not  yet  trained  to  cope  with 
Austrian  armies  in  the  field,  they  have  learned  to 
speak  out,  to  question  authority,  to  deal  with  Aus- 
trian officials  in  detail.  If  the  princes  and  nobles 
cannot  hold  their  own,  the  republicans  will  try  their 
hand  ;  and  in  such  case  will  show  a  larger  vnusipr 
than  they  used  to  do.      If   is  to   Hh   remembered. 


that  if  the  Italian  armies — especially  those  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Naples — do  not  behave  well  in  the  field* 
they  have  been  neglected  and  demoralized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  disabling  the>n  to  contend  with 
Austria.  In  Naples,  particularly,  Ferdinand  has 
followed  the  policy  of  Francis  ;  and,  while  keeping 
up  an  army  against  his  own  people,  has  taken  care 
to  keep  it  under  such  a  point  as  to  aflTard  no  hope 
of  native  resistance  against  the  master  power.  Any 
notion  of  restoring  the  status  quo  antebellum,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  sheer  delusion,  and  would  only 
leave  Italy  for  a  battle-field  of  French  republican 
propagandism  against  Austrian  retrograde  despot- 
ism ;  and  a  "  nice  mess"  these  two  antagonist 
forces  would  make  of  it.  Nor  can  England,  after 
having  gone  so  far  in  Italy,  and  apparently  on  such 
reasonable  grounds,  retract  from  the  attempt  at  set- 
tlement. 

The  clue  out  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  take 
into  the  account  no  circumstances  except  those 
which  are  realities — discarding  the  mere  figments 
that  beset  all  international  questions  just  now.  For 
example,  it  would  be  a  very  unsubstantial  basis  for 
any  new  distribution  of  political  geography,  to  rest 
on  mere  nationality.  A  tendency  to  make  territo- 
rial boundaries  agree  with  race  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  will  have  its  influence  ;  but  political  sympathies 
and  established  alliances  will  in  many  cases  over- 
ride that  theoretical  distinction.  The  traditions  of 
Italy  would  be  a  very  shadowy  and  bookish  frame- 
work for  practical  statesmanship.  Florence  has 
outlived  its  republic ;  all  that  survived  of  it  was 
thoroughly  corrupted  by  the  Medici ;  and  all  that 
is  good  in  Tuscan  institutions  is  due  to  the  Aus- 
trian dukes,  or  to  opinions  imported  within  the 
century.  Even  Venice,  though  its  republic  en- 
dured to  comparatively  recent  time,  and  had  shown 
a  stability  through  successive  ages  almost  unparal- 
leled, has  passed  through  transitions  that  cut  it  off 
from  the  independence  so  ingloriously  buried  by  the 
last  doge,  Manini.  The  prescriptive  rights  of  Aus- 
tria are  more  figmentary ;  her  beneficial  rule  (God 
wot !)  still  more  so  ;  her  "  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  Italy"  most  of  all  ;  in  every  state  of  Italy,  "  the 
Austrian  party"  is  the  most  paltry  in  numbers, 
the  most  abject,  corrupt,  and  traitorous  that  ever 
existed  ;  in  none  of  the  states  would  a  popular 
declaration,  even  taken  by  the  most  limited  suffrage, 
end  in  anything  but  a  demand  for  independence  of 
Austria. 

But  there  are  facts  which  are  obvious,  substan- 
tial, and  cogent  enough.  The  reviving  intelligence 
of  the  nobles  and  the  urban  people  is  unmistak- 
able. The  tendency  of  Italy  to  conform  to  the 
general  state  of  civilized  Europe,  with  its  consti- 
tutional monarchies,  had  been  made  apparent  in 
the  revolution.  The  feasibility  of  a  federal  union 
has  been  corroborated.  The  interests  of  the  im- 
perial family  in  the  Italian  provinces  are  quite  in- 
telligible ;  the  family  is  numerous,  and  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kinsdom  has  provided  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  family  income.  But  a  pecuniary 
interest  of  that  nature,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
family  whose  tenure  of  the  imperial  throne  is  not 
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0  undoubted  as  it  was,  and  depends  manifestly  on 
the  suffrages  of  Europe,  is  not  difficult  to  dispose 
of.  It  is  not  for  the  interests  of  England  or  of 
l^urope  that  French  propagandism  and  Austrian 
despotism  should  fight  out  their  last  combat  a  Tou- 
trance  on  the  lands  of  Italy — that  they  should  en- 
gage in  a  desperate  struggle  anywhere.  Even 
Austria,  we  should  think,  might  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  advantage  to  herself  if  Italy  could  be  in- 
duced— as  clearly  she  might — to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple of  moderation  in  the  reconstruction  of  states. 
All  these  facts,  we  say,  are  obvious,  substantial, 
and  cogent  realities ;  which  are  the  true  data  for 
such  a  settlement  of  the  Italian  question  as  shall 
best  serve  the  interests  of  all  parties  and  promote 
the  most  stable  arrangements. 


On  the  I2th  August  died  Mr.  George  Stephen- 
son, the  author  of  the  railway  system,  the  first  great 
practical  improver  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine, 
the  inventor  (cotemporaneously  with  Davy)  of  the 
safety-lamp,  and  a  man  who  displayed  a  vigorous 
and  original  genius  in  everything  which  he  under- 
took. He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  June,  1781, 
[was  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his 
(iSih  year]  at  a  little  village  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  of  parents  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life.  His 
first  occupation  as  a  boy  was  attending^ to  the  steam- 
engines  used  at  the  mouth  of  coal-pits.  Eventually, 
he  became  a  coal-viewer,  or  surveyor  and  over- 
seer ;  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  coal  district 
by  an  improved  mode  of  carrying  on  some  great 
works  at  Darlington.  In  1812,  a  committee  which 
li;ul  investigated  the  priority  of  the  claims  of  the 
discoverers  of  the  safety-lamp  gave  him  a  pub- 
lic dinner  at  Newcastle,  at  which  he  was  presented 
with  a  silver  tankard  and  a  purse  of  a  thousand 
guineas.  In  returning  thanks  he  announced  his 
intention  of  devoting  that  sum  to  the  education  of 
his  only  son,  Robert,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  history  of  his  employment  toconstruct 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  the  first  public  railroad, 
and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  first  on 
which  locomotive  engines  were  introduced  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers — is  well  known.  From 
the  first  journey  of  the  locomotive  built  by  the 
Stephensons  over  the  railroad  constructed  by  them, 
dates  the  actual  commencement  of  the  greatest  me- 
chanical revolution  effected  since  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  by  Watt.  Though  self-educated 
— scarcely  educated  at  all  beyond  reading  and  writ- 
ing until  he  had  attained  manhood,  Mr.  Stephenson 
took  every  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the 
young  the  advantages  of  science  and  literature. 
He  related  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  opening  of  the 
Birkenhead  Docks  how,  in  his  early  career,  after 
the  labors  of  the  day,  he  used  to  work  in  the  even- 
ing at  mending  watches  and  clocks  in  order  to 
earn  enough  to  send  his  child  to  school.  He  was 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers ;  and  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  assisting  by  his  advice  and  en- 
couragement the  ideas  of  ingenious  artisans.  In 
agriculture  and  horticulture  he  made  many  curious 
and  successful  experiments— and  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy was  a  passion  with  him.  It  is  feared  that  the 
intermittent  fever  of  which  he  died  was  occasioned 
by  the  damp  miasma  arising  from  the  fertilizers 
which  he  employed  with  great  success  in  his  hot- 


houses. In  a  brief  and  hurried  notice  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  so  remarkable  a  man.  In  the 
words  of  a  cotemporary  writer  :  "His  mechanical 
genius  was  of  that  order  that  it  may  without  ex- 
aggeration be  asserted  that  if  Watt  had  not  f)re- 
viously  invented  the  steam-engine  he  was  capable 
of  achieving  it.  Others  before  him  had  prepared 
the  way;  others  since  have  contributed  valuable 
improvements  in  detail ;  but  to  George  Stepi.cnson 
unquestionably  belongs  the  proud  title  of  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Railway  System.  He  gathered  the 
many  threads  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  and 
weaved  them  into  the  wide-spreading  net-work 
which  promises,  in  its  manifold  extension,  to  en- 
velope the  whole  world  in  bonds  of  commerce, 
civilization,  and  peace." — Athenceum. 


In  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,  from  1787 
to  1789,  there  is  a  passage  indicating  a  very  early 
knowledge,  in  a  crude  form,  of  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  electric  telegraph.  "  In  electricity, 
he  (M.  Lomornd)  has  made  a  remarkable  discov- 
ery ;  you  write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper ;  he 
takes  it  with  him  in  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine 
enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  an  electrometer,  a  small  fine  pith  ball ;  a  wire 
connects  with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer 
in  a  distant  apartment  ;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking 
the  corresponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down 
the  words  they  indicate ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As 
the  length  of  wires  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect, 
a  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  within  or  without  a  besieged  town  for  in- 
stance ;  or  for  a  purpose  much  more  worthy  and  a 
thousand  times  more  harmless,  between  two  towns 
prohibited  or  prevented  from  any  better  connection." 


Women  are  best  when  they  are  at  rest, 

But  when  is  that,  I  praye? 
By  their  good-will  they  are  never  still, 

By  night,  and  eke  by  daie. 

If  the  weather  is  had,  all  daye  they  gad, 

They  heede  not  winde  or  raine  ; 
And  all  their  gay  geare  they  ruine,  or  neare, 

For  why,  they  not  refraine. 

Then  must  they  chat  of  this  and  that. 

Their  tongues  alsoe  must  walke  ; 
Wheresoever  they  goe  they  alvvay  do  soe, 

And  of  their  bad  husbandes  talke. 

When  commeth  the  night,  it  is  never  right, 

But  ever  somewhat  wronge  ; 
If  husbands  be  wearie,  they  are  so  mery, 

They  never  cease  one  song. 

Then  can  they  chide,  while  at  their  side 

Their  husbandes  strive  to  sleepe; 
"  Why,  how  you  snore  !  goe  lye  on  the  floore,"— 

Such  is  the  coile  they  keepe. 

So  women  are  best  when  they  are  at  rest, 

If  you  can  catch  them  still ; 
Crosse  them,  they  chide,  and  are  worse,  I  have  tried, 

If  you  grant  them  their  will. 

Give  them  their  way,  they  still  say  nay, 
And  chaunge  their  minde  with  a  trice. 

Let  them  alone,  or  you  will  owne 
That  mine  was  good  advice. 

Old  Ballad. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  23d  August,  1848. 

For  the  week  or  ten  days  past  the  weather  has 
been  wet,  and  therefore  unfavorable  for  the  grape. 
It  would  seenti  that  the  crop  of  grain  in  France  is 
about  an  average.  The  winter  will  not  super- 
abound  in  food.  Our  nights  are  already  very  cool. 
Crops  in  Great  Britain  are  threatened  by  the  rainy 
spell  :  the  potato-rot  in  Ireland  forbodes  a  calamity 
even  worse  than  any  insurrection.  The  potato  has 
not  wholly  escaped  in  France.  Other  vegetables 
are  excellent  and  immense  in  quantity.  Your  har- 
vests begin  to  be  again  a  subject  of  direct  interest 
with  Europe. 

Upon  events  in  France,  depend,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  destinies  of  this  continent,  and  thus  they 
claim  constant  American  attention  ;  because  your 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  even  political  inter- 
ests, must  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  sequel,  for 
good  or  ill.  It  is  a  false  notion,  common  with  you, 
that  you  are,  in  duty  or  consistency,  bound  to  sym- 
pathize with  all  revolutions  called  democratic  or 
republican,  and  all  insurrections  against  abused 
power.  Realities,  however,  and  probable  results 
deserve  reflection,  in  the  first  place.  Revolutionary 
solidarity — headlong  partnership — is  preached  here ; 
and  the  rulers  are  stigmatized  for  not  planting,  im- 
mediately, the  republican  banner  of  France  on  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
with  a  vehement  call  to  the  nations,  who  would 
then  rise  en  masse.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly, yesterday  afternoon,  the  question  of  interven- 
tion in  Italy  being  on  the  tapis.  General  Cavaignac 
delivered  a  short  but  masterly  speech,  in  the  con- 
trary sense.     Let  me  quote  a  little  : 

When  he  had  entered  on  his  present  position  in 
the  government,  his  first  care  was  to  examine  most 
carefully  the  situation  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  Naturally  Italy  had  been  the  object  of 
the  serious  attention  of  the  government,  and  the 
view  which  the  National  Assembly  took  of  the 
question  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  sitting 
of  May  24,  when  an  order  of  the  day  motive  showed 
how  much  it  had  at  heart  the  enfranchisement  of 
Italy.  The  maintenance  of  an  honorable  peace — a 
peace  worthy  a  country  like  France,  that  is  to  say, 
a  peace  which  should  not  exclude  such  aid  as  the 
government  might  be  called  on  to  afford  to  national- 
ities, whose  hour  seemed  to  have  arrived — such  had 
appeared  to  him  the  principle  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly. (Adhesion.)  The  government  saw  that 
great  caution  was  required  in  its  mode  of  acting  in 
the  question,  as  any  premature  or  unadvised  step 
would  precipitate  the  country  into  war.  Such  had 
been  his  views  before  the  late  events,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, that  opinion  had  been  increased  since  then. 
He  believed  that  the  continuance  of  peace  was 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  France,  and  he 
need  scarcely  say  that,  in  certain  situations,  it  re- 
quired more  real  courage  to  maintain  peace  than  to 
urge  a  country  into  the  path  of  war.  (Loud  appro- 
bation.) The  government  had  determined  to  follow 
pacific  means  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
population   had  formally  declared   that  they  were 


determined  to  work  out  their  own  independence  by 
their  own  exertions.  The  Piedmontese  and  Lom- 
bard army  was  already  in  full  retreat,  before  any 
application  was  made  to  France  for  intervention. 
In  fact,  not  only  it  had  not  been  demanded,  it  had 
abs»)lutely  been  refused.  The  government  in  that 
state  of  things  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Eng- 
land, showing  that  the  state  not  only  of  Italy  but 
of  Europe  called  for  the  coinmon  action  of  the  two 
countries,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  mediation.  That 
appeal  had  been  fully  responded  to,  as  the  govern- 
ment had  expected. 

You  must  admit  another  passage,  because  the 
man  is  now  power. 

In  the  history  of  this  country,  said  the  honorable 
general,  I  see  many  men  earning  a  name  for  them- 
selves by  war,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  those  who 
served  their  country  by  peace,  finished  their  career 
obscurely,  in  the  calm  which  they  had  themselves 
secured.  For  my  part  I  have  never  had  less  respect 
for  the  one  class  than  for  the  other.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  I  think  that  the  republican  education  will  be 
further  advanced,  when  the  sentiment  of  which  I 
speak  shall  be  more  prevalent  in  the  public  mind. 
If,  by  the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have  adopted,  I 
contribute  to  ensure  to  my  country  an  honorable 
peace,  a  peace  worthy  of  the  republic,  I  conceive 
that  in  so  doing  I  shall  have  rendered  it  the  greatest 
service  in  my  power  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  my  views — if  some  day  or  other 
I  should  have  to  come  here  and  demand  from  you 
to  enter  on  the  path  of  war,  not  only  I  should  do  it 
without  apprehension,  but  I  should,  you  may  believe 
me,  find  it  easy  to  resume  the  habits  of  my  w  hole 
life.  Be  certain,  gentlemen,  that  in  such  a  case,  it 
will  be,  I  will  not  say  agreeable,  but  certainly  easy, 
to  again  grasp  the  sword.  (Hear,  hear.)  Until 
then  I  shall  know  how  to  resist,  wiih  an  immovable 
firmness,  all  the  inducements  that  may  lead  to  acts 
contrary  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  republic. 
(Loud  applause.) 

So  would  Washington  have  spoken.  Some  fool- 
ish remarks  were  uttered  by  Jules  Favre — prac- 
tised debater  and  professional  orator — about  the 
degradation,  for  France,  in  being  placed  in  the 
wake  of  England,  and  the  general  ideas  of  the 
people.  Speakers  the  least  accustomed  to  the  ros- 
trum, are  sometimes  the  best ;  Cavaignac  over- 
came Favre  at  once.  His  victory  was  that  of 
sound  and  prompt  intelligence  and  manly  patriot- 
ism, replying  to  mere  rhetoric  and  political  cant. 
He  observed  : — 

The  honorable  deputy  had  said  that  the  govern- 
ment appeared  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  England. 
That  was  an  accusation  which  he  energetically  re- 
jected. The  popular  feeling  had  been  also  invoked. 
He  could  not,  by  any  means,  allow  that  the  honor- 
able gentleman  was  the  organ  which  he  represented 
himself  to  be.  But  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  prove  nothing,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  correct  popular  feeling  when  misled, 
rather  than  yield  to  it  in  its  unwise  requirements. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  my  part,  said  the  honorable 
president,  I  shall  always  consider  it  my  duty  to 
employ  all  the  information  which  my  position  in 
the  government  places  at  my  disposal,  to  enlighten 
public  feeling,  rather  than  yield  without  having 
opposed  it.     (Approbation.) 
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Lord  Palmerston  is  rebuked  by  some  of  the 
London  oracles  for  a  seeming:  palinode  in  the  case 
of  Italy.  He  declined  to  mediate  before  the  luw 
of  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  but  now 
consents,  when  one  side  is  entirely  victorious  with 
lamentable  effusions  of  blood.  But  his  lordship  is 
a  shrewd  statesman  and  a  thorough  monarchical 
Briton.  He  saw,  in  the  outset,  that  mediation 
would  be  of  little  avail,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  devise  terms  which  both  sides  could  admit. 
Now,  this  may  be  done.  Moreover,  he  was  sure, 
probably,  that  the  Austrians  would  conquer,  and 
then  a  settlement  more  eligible  for  England's  old 
ally  and  the  cause  of  monarchy  could  be  accom- 
plished. At  the  moment  when  the  Italian  cry  of 
agony  seemed  to  exact  military  intervention  from 
the  French  government,  the  British  minister  moved 
precisely  in  the  way  to  relieve  that  government, 
accommodate  Austria,  and  prevent  a  general  war. 
The  London  Times  of  the  20th  inst.  holds  this 
judicious  language  : — 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  British  government 
should  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that, 
whilst  we  do  not  withhold  from  the  French  repub- 
lic that  amount  of  confidence  and  good-will  which 
it  appears  to  deserve,  we  by  no  means  throw  the 
weight  of  this  country  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Europe ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
attach  increased  value  to  the  maintenance  of  close 
relations  with  those  unshaken  and  powerful  states 
which  profess  an  undeviating  respect  for  their  public 
engagements,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing the  general  peace.  That  common  object  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  induce  us  to  lay  aside  sentimental 
predilections,  and  it  is  equally  impolitic  to  insult  a 
neighboring  republic  or  l^o  turn  our  backs  on  the 
autocracy  of  the  Russian  empire.  We  have,  in- 
deed, an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  course  of  events 
not  altogether  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
closest  relations  with  the  French  republic,  for  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  writers  of  the  Natiojial  and 
the  champions  of  the  revolution  have  labored  for  a 
long  series  of  years  to  instil  into  the  people  of 
France  the  deadliest  hatred  of  the  policy  and  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain.  But,  whilst  we  are  not 
disposed  to  take  the  professions  of  the  moment  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  we  give  to  General  Ca- 
vaignac  and  5l.  de  Beaumont,  his  envoy  in  this 
country,  full  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
tliose  principles  of  moderation  which  are  the  safe- 
jruard  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  we  have  no  desire 
eiiher  to  underrate  the  power  of  the  French  nation 
or  to  undervalue  the  moderation  shown  by  its  rulers 
in  the  use  of  that  strength. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  present  and 
future  of  this  continent,  ethnographical  studies  are 
quite  material.  The  antagonism  of  races  has  be- 
come as  active  and  fearful  an  agency  as  that  of 
principles,  doctrines,  or  classes.  Cyprian  Roberts' 
volumes  on  the  Sclavonian  World  claim  an  attention 
which  was  not,  on  their  appearance,  paid  them,  out 
of  Paris.  The  author  now  holds  the  chair  of  Scla- 
vonian literature  which  Cousin  created  for  the  great 
Polish  poet,  lately  a  warrior  in  Lombardy.  The 
following  apt  paragraphs  of  the  Paris  Reforme,  of 
this  morning,  have  just  caught  my  eye  :— "  What 


mighty  occurrences  in  the  vast  empire  of  Austria, 
may  we  not  soon  witness.  There,  the  races  are 
in  motion  and  collision,  at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  political  and  social  questions  which  divide  and 
agitate  other  countries,  equally  obtain  with  like 
concussion.  What  is  to  emerge  from  that  chaos 
where  nobles,  citizens,  and  operatives  bandy  the 
pregnant  problems  of  social  destiny— where  Tch^- 
ches,  Madgyars,  Croatians,  Servians,  Hungarians, 
Germans,  contend  fiercely  for  the  power  of  deter- 
mining the  destinies  of  all?  May  we  anticipate 
the  triumph  of  absolutism  with  the  victorious  sword 
of  Radetzki  1  Or  democracy,  thanks  to  the  univer- 
sity propagandism,  and  the  brawny  arms  of  the 
proltlaires  of  Vienna  1  Will  the  Sclavonian  race 
prevail  over  the  German,  in  spite  of  the  artillery 
and  bombs  of  Windischgraetz  ?  Will  the  Hunga- 
rian-Madgyars  get  the  better  of  the  insurgent  races 
of  the  South— Illyrian,  Servian,  Croatian  ?  Will 
Pesth  have  a  national  government]  What  nation — 
what  social  and  political  constitutions  shall  we  con- 
template on  the  richest  shores  of  the  Danube? 
Was  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  of  Aus- 
tria ever  more  doubtful?  Our  advices  yesterday 
from  Vienna  augur  changes  that  may  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  Europe.  Vienna  incessantly  un- 
dermines the  throne  of  the  old  and  feeble  emperor. 
At  Prague,  at  a  great  military  dinner,  the  oflJicers 
proclaimed  that  they  awaited  only  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  Italy  to  teach  the  students  and  rabble 
at  Vienna  a  salutary  lesson,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  political  stability  or  social  security  save  under 
an  absolute  sceptre.  But,  then,  look  to  the  auda- 
cious and  able  chief  Jellachich,  of  Croatia,  with 
eighty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  preparing  to 
march,  and  announcing  that  he  means  to  rescue  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  found  a  constitutional  em- 
fire  on  the  maxims /ra^ermVy  and  equality  I''''  Tho 
premier  of  the  new  cabinet  of  Germany,  Prince  de 
Linange,  has  put  forth  an  article  with  the  title,  Of 
Two  Things  One — absolute  German  consolidation 
and  unity,  or  no  German  empire.  The  point,  he 
argues,  must  be  solved  at  once  !  There  is  no  al- 
ternative against  continued  revolution,  civil  war, 
and  anarchy,  for  the  Germans,  except  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sevei'al  states  by  the 
central  power.  The  London  Quarterly  Review 
dwells  on  the  difliculty  of  fusing  thirty-eight  sove- 
reign states,  including  such  kingdoms  as  Prussia, 
Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  with 
their  historical  recollections  and  feelings,  into  one 
hereditary  monarchy.  It  observes  : — "  If  the  pro- 
vincial states  of  Germany  are  severally  disorgan- 
ized, it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  supreme  cen- 
tral power  which  is  to  be  constituted  by  their  joint 
wisdom,  can  make  any  near  approach  to  the  stipu- 
lated efficiency."  Admit  an  additional  conception 
of  the  Quarterly.  *'  If  the  dispositions  of  the 
sovereigns  who  constitute  the  Diet,  were  conform- 
able to  the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  German 
people,  and  if  they  were  honestly  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  federal  machinery  already  existing,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  present  constitution  of 
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Germany  would  satisfy  any  reasonable  desires  for 
nationality,  as,  most  certainly,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  is  more  practically  available  for  such  pur- 
poses than  any  which,  within  man's  memory,  ever 
existed  before."  This  German  unity,  according  to 
the  aims  and  pretensions  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  Frankfort,  would,  indeed,  be  a  stupendous  polit- 
ical creation,  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  especially  to  France.  It  would,  as  sure- 
ly, preclude  republican  freedom.  The  royalties  and 
aristocracies,  in  yielding  as  far  as  they  have  done 
— in  feigning  to  sacrifice  their  proud  individuality 
— have,  we  may  suppose,  been  actuated  by  fear  of 
democratic  sway  in  their  respective  limits  ;  and,  if 
that  fear  be  removed,  will  quickly  indulge  their  old 
spirit  of  independence  and  rivalry. 

You  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  details  of  the  grand 
and  memorable  Cathedral  Festival  at  Cologne,  on 
the  14th  of  this  month.  The  king  of  Prussia  took, 
indeed,  the  left  of  the  Archduke  John,  vicar  of  the 
empire,  and  played  the  part  of  the  subaltern,  in  his 
toasts  and  general  demeanor.  But  his  ambition  to 
be,  himself,  the  head  of  the  unity,  was  early  man- 
ifested ;  the  archduke,  an  unambitious  man,  would 
gladly  extricate  himself  from  the  station  ;  and  an 
eye-witness  furnishes  these  particulars.  "  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  in  the  king's  countenance,  that  he 
was  not  over-cordial  when  he  expressed  the  official 
welcome  to  the  deputation  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  Frankfort.  It  was  noted  that  he  enunciated 
slowly,  and  with  emphasis,  the  conclusion  of  his 
address.  '  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  not  forget 
that,  in  Germany,  there  are  sovereigns,  and  that  I 
am  of  the  number.'  "  The  vicar  and  the  king 
have  been,  at  all  times,  close  personal  friends.  It 
is  probable  that  they  fully  understand  and  abet  each 
other  in  relation  to  the  Frankfort  Assembly.  His 
majesty  of  Prussia  had  special  motives  to  appear 
and  act  as  he  did  in  the  centre  of  his  Rhenish  prov- 
inces. Yesterday's  Frankfort  mail  brought  us  in- 
formation that  he  had  proposed  a  permanent  Prus- 
sian committee,  out  of  the  Assembly,  which  proved 
so  obnoxious  a  plan  to  this  body,  that  it  was  speed- 
ily withdrawn.  It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  the 
counter-revolutionists  were  endeavoring  to  induce 
Frederick  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Prus- 
sia, his  brother  and  presumptive  heir,  who  enjoys 
the  highest  favor  with  the  army  and  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  would  reinstate  the  monarchy  in  its  pris- 
tine vigor.  There  may  be  too  much  truth  in  the 
following  sentences  of  an  English  observer  : 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  central  government  at 
Frankfort  has  occasion  to  give  orders  which  are 
distasteful  to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
obeyed,  such  orders  will  not  be  executed,  and  that 
to  enforce  them  is  to  give  the  signal  of  civil  war. 
One  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  old  confederation 
was  that  the  members  of  it  should  not  make  war  on 
each  other  ;  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  empire 
would  be  to  enforce  by  arms  the  will  of  the  central 
authority.  The  real  test  of  obedience  and  authority 
is  not  where  parties  agree  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  where  they  differ,  and  one  of  the  two  must  sub- 
mit to  the  other.  Prussia  has  contributed  no  man 
of  much  note  to  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  the  minister  of  war.  The  refusal  of  M. 
Camphausen  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  accept  office 
at  Frankfort  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  was  offered 
to  them  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  true  feeling 
which  prevails  at  Berlin  towards  the  central  power. 
As  long  as  Prussia  hoped  to  retain  that  power  prin- 
cipally in  her  own  hands,  her  statesmen  and  princes 
were  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  that  supreme 
authority  ;  but  when  it  turned  out  that  the  renovated " 
empire  was  to  be  governed  by  an  Austrian  prince, 
a  Bavarian  prime  minister,  and  a  cabinet  composed 
of  men  from  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
the  zeal  of  Prussia  subsided  into  coolness,  distrust, 
and  even  hostility.  In  all  these  transactions  we 
still  look  in  vain  for  the  will  of  a  statesman,  based 
upon  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  or  of  the  majority 
of  an  assembly.  Everything  is  indefinite  and  ir- 
responsible. No  real  approximation  has  been  made 
to  the  adoption  of  a  practical  form  of  government 
beyond  the  rejection  of  a  few  rude  and  unpromising 
schemes,  and  it  is  deplorable  to  think  to  what  an 
extent  the  present  welfare  and  influence  of  Ger- 
many have  been  sacrified  to  the  hopes  of  an  imcer- 
tain  future.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  restless  and 
misjudging  popular  feeling  which  has  led  to  the 
aggression  on  Denmark  and  the  threats  now  ad- 
dressed to  Holland  in  the  province  of  Limburg.  It 
is  a  want  of  steady  purpose  and  pacific  influence  in 
the  supreme  councils  of  the  nation.  Far  from  ris- 
ing by  the  possession  of  more  liberal  institutions, 
Germany  has  fallen  under  the  government  of  men 
far  below  the  standard  of  her  great  school  of  states- 
men, and  the  language  of  her  public  men  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  her  cabinets  has  undergone  a 
temporary  decline.  She  will  discover  at  length 
that  professors  and  bankers,  however  eminent  in 
their  own  departments,  are  not  infallible  guides  for 
a  great  nation,  and  not  one  of  them  has  earned  up 
to  this  time  the  genuine  confidence  and  unqualified 
support  of  his  countrymen. 


Paris,  24th  August,  1843. 
My  journeys  from  St.  Germain  to  the  capital  are       j 
usually  performed  by  the  seven  o'clock  morning       | 
train — a  ride  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    On  Mon- 
day week,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  tops  of  the  two  very 
long  trains  of  St.  Germain  and  Versailles,  which 
meet  near  the  Paris  station.     They  were  covered 
with  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  soldiers  of  the  line, 
who  had  been  allowed  a  holiday  for  a  Sunday  ex- 
cursion into  the  country.    No  popular  riots  were  ap- 
prehended the  day  before,  and  they  could  be  spared. 
But  last  Monday   (21st  inst.)   the  case  was  dif- 
ferent.    Very  few  could  be  seen  about  the  trains. 
The  Guards  and  the  line  were  held  in  readiness, 
on  Saturday,  to  repel  an  expected  attempt  on  the 
National  Assembly,  in  the  rear,  and  with  the  pre- 
text of  a  deputation  to  that  body,  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  of  the  cap- 
tured insurgents  of  June.     Between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  avenues  to  the  hall     m 
of  the  Assembly  were  suddenly  occupied  by  troops,     a 
and  a  large  array  of  cavalry  appeared  on  the  adja- 
cent quay  and  the  Place  de   la  Concorde.     The 
ladies  made  a  demonstration  behind  the  hall ;  but 
they  were  persuaded  to  deliver  their  petition  for  an 
amnesty,  to  a  representative,  and  to  retreat  as  a 
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matter  of  prudence.  It  had  been  arranged  in  the 
faubourgs  that  they  should  be  foHovved  by  a  multi- 
tude of  male  sympathizers,  congregated  near  the 
Pantheon  and  on  other  -places  in  the  faubonrss  St. 
Jaques  and  St.  Germain.  In  the  car  in  which  I 
was  seated  on  the  21st,  wore  seven  French  gentle- 
men— two  of  them  representatives.  Their  conver- 
sation, which  was  animated  and  unremitted,  was 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  with  regard  to 
public  affairs.  All  expressed,  by  both  tongue  and 
countenance,  extreme  disquietude  ;  not  one  had 
confidence  in  a  republic  or  a  constitution  ;  nor 
could  they  form  any  definite  notion  of  the  solution 
of  the  political  and  social  problem.  On  quitting 
them,  I  had  occasion  to  ascend  the  boulevards  as 
high  as  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  From  a  little  be- 
low, and  all  along  to  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  troops  were  echeloned;  the  shop- 
keepers stood  at  their  doors  with  faces  of  anxiety, 
and  groups  of  the  people  inquired  and  conversed 
earnestly  at  the  corners.  After  transacting  my 
business  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  cross  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  ascend 
the  Champs  Ehjsees,  some  distance.  Battalions 
were  posted  everywhere  ;  the  palace  of  the  As- 
sembly showed  all  its  defences.  The  answer  to 
my  inquiries  was  uniformly — *'  No  doubt  an 
imeiite  is  expected  ;  but  we  know  nothing  more." 
In  the  evening,  a  mob-movement  was  concerted 
against  the  mansion  of  M.  Thiers  ;  the  piquets  on 
the  route  from  the  western  and  northern  suburbs 
deterred  the  enemy.  On  Tuesday,  when  on  a  visit 
to  Versailles,  I  learned  that  the  garrison  of  that 
city  was  to  be  augmented  to  twenty  thousand  men 
of  all  arms — considered  as  a  part  of  that  of  Paris. 
The  inhabitants  of  Versailles  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  protection  and  gain.  Most  of  the  good 
lodgings  are  tenanted  by  refugee  gentry  from  the 
capital. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  decision  of  the 
National  Assembly,  that  the  whole  report  and  evi- 
dence of  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  the  insurrections  of  May  and 
June,  should  be  published.  The  matter  is  spread 
through  three  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  last 
will  be  distributed  this  day.  Our  journals  have  al- 
ready drawn  copiously  from  the  first  and  second  ; 
and  a  universal  and  deep  sensation  has  attended 
the  perusal  of  the  extracts.  The  appalling  and 
fatal  gulf,  on  the  brink  of  which  the  metropolis 
and,  indeed,  all  France  stood  from  February — and 
yet  stand,  though  with  less  peril— is  completely 
laid  bare.  The  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernments and  the  ministers  have  testified  amply 
and  frankly  concerning  each  other  and  on  their 
common  situation.  A  mass  of  more  curious  de- 
tails, and  of  stronger  admonition  for  every  civilized 
capital  and  country,  is  certainly  not  extant,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  old  revolutionary  France. 
It  is  conceded,  that  the  government  was  constantly 
subject  to  the  mob  and  the  clubs,  and  rendered  in- 
capable, by  its  own  dissensions  and  heterogeneous- 
ness,  of  any  consistent,  systematic,  or  safe  admin- 


istration. Marie  and  Arago,  the  two  most  respect- 
able members,  depose,  that  when  the  government 
was  formed,  it  comprised  different  and  conflicting 
elements — "  the  moderate  republic,  the  red  re- 
public, and  the  social,  which  was  the  principal  and 
most  dangerous."  They  add,  with  Lamartine, 
"  the  people  were  masters  of  the  government" — 
and  that  they  were  able  to  drag  on,  and  actually 
hung  together  until  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  is  explained  thus  : 

The  three  dissensions  in  the  government  seem 
one  of  the  causes  which  helped  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  ; 
the  socialists  feeling  assured  so  long  as  Louis  Blanc 
and  Albert  formed  part  of  the  government ;  the 
red  republicans  being  satisfied  with  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin  and  M.  Flocon  ;  the  bourgeoisie  with  M. 
Arago,  M.  Lamartine,  and  M.  Marie.  But  the 
danger  came  when  the  Assembly  met.  The  fusion 
was  a  misfortune. 

All  denounce  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere  as 
prompters  and  parties  to  the  outbreaks  of  May  and 
June.  The  guilt  of  Ledru-Rollin  seems  to  me 
equally  demonstrated.  All  the  opinions  and  views 
which  I  have  submitted  to  you  since  the  revolution 
of  February,  are  confirmed  by  the  disclosures  in 
these  volumes.  What  remains  as  chiefly  impor- 
tant is  the  avowal  of  the  official  men,  only  last 
month,  of  the  existing  dangers.  Trouve-Chauvel, 
the  prefect  of  police,  averred  that  the  object  of 
the  June  insurrection  was  the  complete  overthrow 
of  society.  "  Massacre  and  conflagration  were 
to  be  the  means,  and  pillage  and  dominion  the 
result."  The  money  lavished,  came  from  the 
ateliers.     Let  me  cite  a  part  of  his  deposition  : — 

Sitting  of  July  ith. — The  witness  said  that  great 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay  for  the 
relief  of  trade  and  manufactures.  He  considered 
the  prospects  of  the  future  to  be  alarming,  and  had 
worse  apprehensions  now  than  after  May  15th. 
The  insurgents  were  exasperated  by  despair,  their 
threats  were  most  violent,  and  their  projects  most 
atrocious.  They  would  not  have  recourse  to  street 
fighting  and  barricades,  but  to  murdering  of  women 
and  children,  fire  and  pillage.  Their  infamous 
projects  were  especially  directed  against  the  first, 
second,  and  tenth  arrondissements.  M.  Trouve- 
Chauvel  then  went  on  to  state  that  among  130 
prisoners  arrested  for  the  conspiracy  of  May  15th, 
there  were  45  partisans  of  Barbes,  36  of  Henry  V., 
58  Bonapartists,  and  1  partisan  of  the  Regency. 

Sitting  of  July  6/A.— The  witness  said  that  in 
the  papers  of  a  man  named  Villain,  they  had  found 
the  complete  organization  of  the  Society  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  had  fourteen  branches  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  The  number  of  members 
is  20,000.  The  chiefs  of  the  National  Workshops 
and  of  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man  were  the 
directors  and  the  organizers  of  riots  and  distur- 
bances. On  May  28th,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  he 
wrote  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  requestmg 
his  sanction  for  the  arrest  of  the  principal  heads  of 
that  society,  whose  names  he  gave.  Notwith- 
standing all  he  could  say,  permission  was  refused 
him,  not  only  by  the  minister,  but  by  the  whole 
executive. 
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On  the  11th  ult.  General  Changarnier,  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guards,  on  being  asked 
what  the  position  of  Paris  was,  answered  : — 

The  insurgents  were  greatly  discouraged  ;  but 
they  are  regaining  courage,  and  seem  inclined  to 
re-commence  the  struggle.  A  very  active  corre- 
spondence is  established  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  provinces.  He  added  that  he  believed  that  a 
new  insurrection  would  take  place,  and  he  pointed 
out  measures  calculated  to  crush  it  more  promptly 
than  had  been  done  in  June.  He  believed,  he 
said,  that  the  insurrection  of  16th  April  would  have 
been  more  formidable  if  he  had  not  taken  the  meas- 
ures he  had. 

General  Cavaignac  said,  at  a  recent  sitting  of 
the  Assembly,  "  The  anarchists  are  rather  exas- 
perated than  discouraged  by  their  defeat."  He 
was  obliged  to  suspend,  on  the  21st,  four  of  the 
incendiary  journals.  Many  remain,  and  use  every 
topic  of  excitement.  Sixty  representatives,  rad- 
icals, have  signed  a  petition  for  pardon  to  all  the 
insurgents  of  June.  Of  the  three  divisions  of 
these,  already  shipped  from  Havre,  a  large  portion 
evinced  implacable  rage,  and  reliance  upon  fresh 
attempts  of  their  confederates,  which  would  enable 
them  to  return  for  vengeance.  Of  the  amazing 
documents,  the  official  history  of  the  clubs  is  not 
the  least  so.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  organized  in  the 
capital.  Some,  with  more  than  twenty  thousand 
registered  anarchists  and  bandits,  with  codes  sur- 
passing all  the  codes  noirs  that  ever  have  been 
paraded  or  imagined  by  abolitionists.  To-morrow, 
Friday,  the  discussion  of  the  report  and  evidence 
is  to  be  opened  in  the  Assembly  ;  the  executive  is 
preparing  the  military  forces  as  if  a  foreign  hostile 
army  of  100,000  were  at  the  gates. 

Editor  Girardin,  whom  Cavaignac  consigned  to 
durance  vile  for  a  fortnight,  calls,  this  morning, 
on  his  aggrieved  "  contemporaries"  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  to-day,  to  deliberate  upon  measures 
suited  to  the  crisis  in  which  there  is  no  freedom 
whatever  for  their  pens,  and  their  sheets  may  be 
suppressed  or  suspended  at  executive  pleasure. 
The  attempt  is  an  imitation  of  what  was  under- 
taken by  the  Paris  press,  in  July,  1830,  against 
the  ordinances  of  Charles  X.  Girardin  will  suc- 
cumb with  such  an  adversary  as  the  general. 
Two  editors,  though  disaffected,  discreetly  decline 
the  invitation.  This  day,  likewise,  the  revolu- 
tionary reunion  (representatives)  of  the  Palais 
Royal  and  the  members  of  the  democratic  absolute 
reunion,  (Jacobin,)  hold  a  joint  meeting  for  "  an 
important  communication,"  conjectured  to  relate 
to  operations  in  the  Assembly.  The  melancholy 
presage  seems  general  that  Paris  must  undergo 
another  and  desperate  conflict  of  parties  in  the 
hall  and  out  of  doors  ;  no  quarters  to  be  given  ;  a 
final  struggle  for  ascendenc5^  A  catastrophe  may 
be  averted  by  the  anticipation  of  the  horrors  with 
which  this  grappling  of  the  spirits  of  evil  and 
good  would  be  accompanied.  The  sittings  of  the 
Assembly  this  week  have  been  stormy  enough. 
Representative  agitation  stimulates  the  faubourgs 


and  the   secret   societies   which    have   multiplied 
since  the  closing  of  most  of  the  clubs. 

The  foreign  mails  bring  us  direful  reports. 
Some  rather  apocryphal — such  as  a  sanguinary 
insurrection  at  Warsaw,  and  the  bombardment  of 
that  city  for  five  hours  by  the  Russians — a  suc- 
cessful revolution  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  the  flight  of  Emperor  Nicholas  to  Cronstadt ; 
vast  military  preparations  and  night  and  day  watch 
in  London  against  a  rising  of  the  masses ;  the 
rejection  of  the  Anglo-French  mediation  by  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  We  are  told  from  the  south, 
that  Turin,  Genoa  and  Venice  repudiate  the 
armistice  and  almost  the  authority  of  diaries 
Albert,  and  the  republican  liberals  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  renew  the  struggle  with  Marshal 
Radetzky.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cholera  is  aw  fully 
fatal  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  On  the  5th  inst. 
the  Sublime  Porte  had  not  yet  recognized  the 
French  republic,  but  awaited  the  example  of 
Russia.  Greece  was  tranquil  at  the  latest  dates. 
1  have  seen  letters  from  Rome,  of  the  14th  inst., 
in  which  it  is  related  that  notwithstanding  the 
hourly  cries  in  the  eternal  city,  of  Death  to  the 
Barbarians — Let  us  us  fy  to  the  aid  of  our 
brethren  of  Bologna,  let  us  register  ourselves  as 
instant  deliverers — not  a  man  did  march.  The 
minister  of  finance  has  submitted  to  our  National 
Assembly  a  bill  for  a  tax  of  sixty  millions  of  francs 
on  personal  income,  and  another  for  an  indemnity 
of  ninety  millions  of  francs  (cash)  for  the  owners 
of  slaves  in  the  French  .colonies.  Both  have  been 
referred.  Some  of  the  Montagnards — crimson 
republicans — protested  against  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity.  It  is  proposed  by  committees  to  revive 
the  duty  on  salt,  with  a  reduction  of  a  third — and 
to  repeal  the  decrees  abolishing  work  in  the 
prisons  and  limiting  the  day's  labor  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces  to  ten  and  eleven  hours.  The  min- 
isters suspend  their  soirees  for  to-morrow.  The 
Gazette  of  Lyons  announces  that  a  considerable 
number  of  operatives  have  repaired  from  that  city 
to  this  capital — not  to  seek  work,  but  to  barricade. 


Translated  from  the  Paris  Journal  desDibala,  of  the  21st  August. 

We  wish  to  maintain,  upon  names  and  upon 
men,  the  degree  of  reserve  that  justice  requires. 
But,  amidst  the  revelations  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry,  we  see  other  things  beside  proper  names, 
individuals  or  parties  ;  we  see  a  slate  of  morals, 
the  aspect  of  which  wrings  from  us  a  cry  of  fear 
and  sorrow.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  try  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fatal  light  which,  now,  is 
thrown  on  all  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est— in  palaces  and  in  caverns.  What  can  we 
say,  alas !  to  the  wondering  universe  ?  What 
will  they  say,  who  have  already  shown  to  their 
people,  as  a  warning  and  dreadful  lesson,  the  sad 
spectacle  of  our  sufferings,  intestine  broils  and 
misery  1  How  then  !  Is  it  from  the  mouth  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  of  those  who  have  lived 
with,  fought  and  conspired  with  the  people,  that 
such  horrible  acknowledgments  fall?     Is  it  true 
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that  there  is  under  the  sun,  in  the  face  of  nature, 
at  Paris,  a  horde  of  400,000  men  ready  to  raze  to 
the  ground  this  city,  which  was  formerly  styled  the 
capital  of  the  civilized  world  ;   a  band  of  400,000 
werkmen  who  would  prefer  to  see  Paris  disappear 
rather  than  draw  back,  and  who  would  accomplish 
their  work  with  Lucifer  matches?      And  these  are 
the  people  to  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  You  shall 
have  everything  you  want  ;  you  shall  be  rich  and 
happy,  you  shall  be  the  first  as  you  have  been  the 
lowest."     And  when  tired  of  waiting,  when  they 
find  these  culpable  promises  are  false,  they  then 
take   their  muskets,  turn    up    the   pavement,  and 
unfurl  the  red  banner  ;   men  kill  each  other,  wo- 
men and  children  weep  ;  then  those  workmen  who 
have  neither  hearths,  homes,  or  a  God,  fall,  shout- 
ing the  dreadful  cry  that  we  have  read — "  Ven- 
geance and  pillage,''  and  rush  into  the  presence  of 
their  Creator  with  this  imprecation  on  their  lips. 
And  above,  look  above  to  the  government,  what 
do  you  see  ?  a  sort  of  universal  dim  vision,  some- 
thing  like  that  dizziness  which   seizes   the   head 
when  at  the  summit  of  a  high  tower  ;  some  men 
carried   along   like  those  who  descend   a  Russian 
mountain  of  snow,  with  their  eyes  shut.     In  the 
midst  of  this  medley  we  do  not  seek  the  guilty  ; 
individuals  are  absorbed   and   lost  in  events,  and 
human  liberty  is,  as  it  were,  stifled  by  the  hand  of 
history.     But  what  a  scene  must  this  eager,  pas- 
sionate  game  have   been,  which    was   played   by 
those   in   power  !   what  prodigious  gambling  and 
venture  political  and  social  !      Around  the  lansque- 
net table,  behold  the  players,  restless,  excited  and 
feverish  :  they  have  but  one  idea  in  their  heads  ; 
one  word  only  on  their  lips.     Listen — each  says, 
"  If  I   am   involved,  there  will   always    be   time 
enough  for  me  to  blow  my  brains  out."     Chance 
and  infatuation  are  the  gods  they  worship  ;  and 
when  the  sibyl  {Madame  Sand)  brings  in  two  or 
three  leaves,  they  draw  one  at  hazard,  and  throw 
bulletins  of  terror  and  anarchy  all  over  the  country. 
And   liberty  and   authority,  what   becomes   of 
them  in  this  confusion  1     They  fall  in  pieces  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  disputing  about  them, 
and   as  a  last   and  supreme   reason   appears  the 
grand  order,  '*  Discharge  your  muskets — call  your 
men  ;   we  will  call  ours,  and  we  will  go  down  into 
the   streets."     This   is  the   last   word,  and   this 
word  is  repeated  every  day.     Do  you  recollect  the 
German  ballad,  where  the  pupil  of  a  magician  who 
has  discovered  the  secret  of  his  master  wished,  like 
him,  to  give  commands  to  nature?     He  directed 
his  wand  to  go  and  seek  water  ;   the  docile  instru- 
ment obeyed,  but  it  did  nothing  but  bring  water 
continually,  and  the  house  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  imprudent  scholar  who  had  evoked  this  hidden 
might,  in   vain  tried  to  stop  it :  alas !  he  forgot 
the  magical  invocation  ;  terrified,  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  cried,  '■*  O  my  Lord  and  mas- 
ter, save  me  from  this  danger :  I  have  dared  to 
evoke  your  spirits,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
strain them."     Yes,  it  is  a  terrible  spectacle,  oh 
Sophist  (Prudhon)  ;  but  do  not  say  it  is  a  sublime 
one  !      Would  to  God  it  was  no  reality  ;  that  it 
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was  but  a  nightmare.  But  it  is  written.  In 
reading  this  account  of  yesterday,  let  us  think  on 
to-morrow  ;  let  the  dismal  lamp  of  the  past  en- 
lighten us  on  the  road  of  the  future.  Is  this  the 
moment  to  occupy  ourselves  with  men?  We 
have  all,  in  every  rank,  in  every  class,  in  every 
parly— we  have  other  things  to  do.  We  must 
unite  our  efforts  to  purify  and  restore  the  diseased 
society  of  which  we  are  members,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  current  of  pure  and  wholesome  air  through 
that  sink  of  corruption  and  filth  which  the  evil 
disposed  among  us  have  boasted  they  could  explode 
with  phosphoric  matches. 

Testimony    of    M.    Layeux,    commissary    of 
police  :— On  Monday,  April  3d,  at  half  past  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  commissaries  of  police  were  assem- 
bled at  the  prefecture.      M.  Caussidiere  addressed 
them  to  the  following  purport: — "In  general  the 
commissaries  of  police  do  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend the  actual  position  of  things  ;  they  are  luke- 
warm and  wanting  in  zeal  and    energy.      They 
must  show  an  active  spirit  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  inni;)ortant  fwnctions.     It  had  been  sufliciently 
proved  that  tke  government  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
place   any    one    without    an    absolute    necessity, 
although   motives  or   pretexts    had    certainly  not 
failed.      The  commissaries  of  police  should  under- 
stand themselves,  and  give  the  inhabitants  of  their 
quarters  who    were   imbued    with    old    opinions, 
whether    Carlist,    Henriquinquist,   Philippist,   re- 
gency, or  others,  to  understand   that  the  simple 
manifestation  of  these  opinions  might  produce  a 
reaction  towards  a  past  regime,  and  be  the  signal 
for  an  overwhelming  manifestation  ;  that  400,000 
workmen  were  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  raze 
Paris  smooth  with  the  earth  ;    that  they  had  no 
need  of  arms,  for  chemical  matches  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  them.     An  insensate  opposition  by  the 
deputies  from  the  provinces  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  destruction   of  Paris,  which   they  would 
rather  see  swept  away  than  yield  ;  that  the  people 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  those  suspected  of 
reaction  the  sword  of  Damocles,  in  the  shape  of  a 
hatchet.     The  people  wished  for  a  republic,  but 
that  it  should   be  good  and  honest,  treating  the 
higher  classes  with  due  consideration,  if  they  sub- 
mitted with  a  good  grace." 

The  Times,  of  the  22d  August,  thus  com- 
ments on  the  evidence  : — The  evidence  respecting 
the  Parisian  insurrections  of  May  and  June  is  now 
before  us,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  vehe- 
ment and  conflicting  emotions  which  the  publica- 
tion of  these  documents  has  excited  amongst  all 
parties  in  France.  It  is  utterly  beyond  our  power 
to  publish,  or  even  pass  in  review,  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  facts  which  are  here  recorded  for  the 
warning  of  our  contemporaries  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  posterity.  But  the  impression  these 
disclosures  leave  on  the  mind  is  of  the  deepest 
character.  The  picture  may  hereafter  be  drawn 
with  more  skill  by  the  lucid  and  discriminating 
pen  of  future  historians,  but  this  mass  of  evidence 
has  the  merit  and  the  demerit  of  a  daguerreotype 
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likeness.  It  is  confused,  ill-arranged,  marked 
with  exaggerated  lights  and  intrusive  shadows, 
and  liule  fitted  to  attract  or  please  the  eye ;  but  it 
is  tiie  faithful  image  of  that  protracted  scene  of 
perplexity  and  gloom  in  which  the  French  repub- 
lic has  continued  to  drag  on  its  turbulent  existence 
since  the  moment  of  its  unanticipated  birth  ;  and 
it  tells  the  world,  witli  authority  that  cannot  be 
contested,  by  what  abominable  arts  revolutions  are 
carried  on — by  what  men  the  French  democracy 
has  been  governed  since  it  has  proscribed  its 
princes  and  humbled  its  nobles  to  the  dust — by 
what  shame,  misery,  and  deceit  these  triumphs  of 
the  popular  cause  have  been  attended.  Before  the 
revolution  of  February  had  itself  been  consumma- 
ted, the  struggle  began  between  those  men  who 
still  hope  to  save  the  republic  by  their  moderation 
and  the  nest  of  brigands  who  are  dragging  down 
not  only  the  republic  but  society  itself  in  France 
to  perdition.  The  provisional  government  itself 
was  named  partly  by  twelve  desperadoes  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Reforme  newspaper,  and  partly  by 
the  editors  of  the  National.  Citizen  Chenu,  by 
trade  a  shoemaker,  was  one  of  the  king-making 
members  of  the  former  and  more  violent  of  these 
factions,  and  as  he  has  now  seen  fit  to  disavow  his 
former  accomplices,  his  evidence  is  extremely  com- 
plete as  to  their  proceedings,  and,  if  he  can  be 
trusted,  valuable.  He  states  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  provisional  government  private 
meetings  of  some  of  its  members  were  held  at 
Ledru-RoUin's  house,  which  were  attended  by 
Ledru-Rollin  himself,  Caussidiere,  Grandmenil, 
Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  Flocon,  Lamartine,  and 
Francis  as  well  as  Etienne  Arago.  The  object 
of  these  meetings  was  to  obtain  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  government  by  ejecting  Gamier  Pages, 
Marie,  Marrast,  and  the  other  moderates ;  but 
even  this  cabal  was  again  subdivided  into  a  more 
and  a  less  violent  section.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  plan  of  the  majority  of 
this  party  as  early  as  the  16th  of  April  was  to 
seize  on  the  government  and  make  Ledru-Rollin 
dictator,  or  head  of  a  committee  of  public  safety. 
The  scheme  failed  from  Ledru-Rollin's  own  want 
of  resolution.  Meanwhile  Caussidiere,  who  still 
continued  prefect  of  police,  was  conducting  intrigues 
and  plots  of  the  most  diabolical  character.  It 
gives  an  idea  of  what  the  state  of  Paris  then  was, 
to  be  told  by  the  director  of  police  that  there  were 
at  that  time/our  divisions  of  the  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis all  working  under  distinct  authorities  and 
against  each  other : — the  prefecture  was  all  but 
openly  favoring  the  communists ;  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  who  had  also  his  agents,  was  endeavoring 
to  crush  them  ;  the  home-office  was  at  open  war 
with  the  mayor  of  Paris,  for  Ledru-Rollin  retained 
his  whole  influence  there  through  the  subordinate 
officers  even  after  he  had  quitted  that  department ; 
and,  lastly,  the  executive  commission  was  laboring 
to  effect  an  impossible  union,  and  to  avoid  an  in- 
evitable collision  between  these  warring  elements. 
At  length,  of  course,  that  collision  came.  On  the 
21st  of  June  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  clubs 


was  held  at  a  cafe  near  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  at 
which  meeting  Caussidiere  was  present.  The 
plans  of  the  outbreak  appear  to  have  been  there 
finally  arranged.  The  revolutionary  leaders  had 
obtained,  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  clerk  in  the  min- 
istry of  war,  copies  of  the  identical  plans  which 
had  been  prepared  long  ago  by  the  care  of  M. 
Delessert  and  the  military  skill  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud,  for  the  defence  of  Paris  against  an  insur- 
rection. These  plans  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  insurgents,  and  served  as  the 
basis  of  their  system  of  attack,  which  was  further 
adapted  to  their  use  by  Grandmenil.  The  failure 
in  carrying  the  Hotel  de  Villa  is  regarded  as  the 
principal  cause  of  their  defeat.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  considerable  blame  is  thrown  upon 
General  Cavaignac  by  parties  who  are  themselves 
far  more  open  to  suspicion  than  he  is,  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  his  military  preparations  down  to  the 
23d  of  June,  when  he  held  the  office  of  minister 
of  war  under  the  executive  commission.  The 
actual  amount  of  troops  in  Paris  when  that  terrible 
emergency  came  was  small,  and,  what  is  worse, 
doubtful.  A  whole  night  was  lost,  from  ten  hi 
the  evening  to  eleven  the  next  morning,  in  bring- 
ing a  convoy  of  artillery  from  Vincennes.  With 
better  military  judgment  General  Cavaignac  seems 
to  have  shown  an  extreme  aversion  to  attacking 
the  barricades  with  regular  troops ;  he  said,  the 
honor  of  the  army  was  in  his  hands,  and  lalk<'d  of 
withdrawing  the  forces  so  as  to  decide  the  c«»Mtobt 
by  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plain  of  St.  Denis. 
Hence  arose  the  great  loss  of  life  in  the  attacks  of 
the  barricades  by  the  National  Guards,  who  fought 
with  more  desperation  but  less  judgment  than  the 
soldiers,  and  accordingly  suffered  more.  We 
have  frequently  expressed  our  reluctance,  without 
direct  proof  of  the  fact,  to  attribute  to  M.  tie 
Lamartine  any  guilty  knowledge  of  or  participa- 
tion in  the  worst  schemes  of  those  with  whom  he 
was,  unfortunately  for  his  character  and  pofiiiion, 
reduced  to  act.  That  proof  is  still  wanting  ;  but 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  read  no  deposition 
in  this  strange  and  voluminous  collection  with 
more  regret  than  that  which  bears  his  name.  The 
following^  expressions  require  no  comment  from  us, 
but  much  explanation  from  the  man  who  uttered 
them,  especially  as  he  happened  to  have  the  fate 
of  the  French  nation  in  his  hands.  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine says  : — 

To  sum  up  :  having  observed,  as  I  have  done 
for  four  months,  tendencies  of  all  kinds  to  suppress 
the  Assc7nbli/,  I  think  I  may  say  that  nothing  serious 
has  been  pei'ceived  in  the  armed  sections,  in  the  states- 
men of  the  exaggerated  republic.  The  movement 
of  23d  June  was  quite  spontaneous  (?).  The  agita- 
tion of  the  ateliers  nationaux  had  two  causes ;  the 
money  of  the  government  economized  in  the  sav- 
ings' banks  for  civil  war  (what  does  this  mean  1)  ; 
then  communism,  which  laid  hands  on  it,  and  used 
it  for  the  insurrection.  As  to  the  part  played  by 
the  executive  commission,  as  to  my  own  sliare  of 
responsibility,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  it.  I  would 
not  bring  personalities  into  play  in  so  appalling  a 
catastrophe.     Recrimination  is  repugnant  to  rae. 
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And  this  is  practically  all  that  the  virtual  head  of 
that  povernment  has  to  say  of  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  social  convulsions  recorded  in  history  ! 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  documents  without 
a  str<»ng  apprehension  that  the  recent  catastrophe 
in  France  has  shaken  the  due  authority  of  the 
law  and  the  administration  of  justice  almost  as 
much  as  financial  credit  and  political  order.  This 
mass  of  ill-digested  facts,  this  loose  testimony, 
these  imperfect  but  alarming  proofs,  are  thrown 
before  public  opinion,  as  if  that  opinion,  and  not 
the  stern  justice  of  the  country,  was  to  condemn 
and  to  punish.  In  other  words,  there  lurks  in  all 
tht!se  proceedings  an  impunity  for  the  greatest  of- 
fenders, which  is  of  the  worst  augury  for  the 
peace  of  France,  and  the  worst  example  for  Eu- 
rope. For,  what  makes  this  strange  reluctance 
to  visit  men  with  the  full  weight  of  their  political 
crimes  the  more  astonishing  is,  that  most  of  the 
witnesses  heard  before  the  committee  conciir  in  the 
opinion  that  the  horrors  of  June  will  yet,  and  per- 
haps ere  long,  be  repeated.  At  this  very  moment 
the  National  Assembly  is  surrounded  by  a  camp  of 
soldiers,  and  its  very  garden  is  converted  into  an 
entrenchment.  Another  outbreak  on  a  smaller 
scale  may  at  any  moment  take  place,  and  probably 
some  such  event  is  required  to  give  to  the  govern- 
ment the  power  of  acting  with  sufficient  energy 
against  the  men  whose  treasonable  ambition  and 
whose  insane  theories  are  even  now  seeking  to 
plunge  their  country  in  yet  more  fatal  embarrass- 
ments. 

The  census  of  France  taken. in  1846  shows  that 
since  the  previous  census,  in  1841,  the  population 
had  increased  1,170,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  234,000 
per  annum.  The  average  population  of  the  period 
being  34,865,000,  the  annual  average  increase  ap- 
pears to  be  1  on  149,  which  would  cause  the  popu- 
lation to  be  doubled  in  103  years ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  increase  was  not  so  great,  some  errors 
having  been  made  in  the  census  of  1841.  The  re- 
turns, drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care,  show  that 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  annually  only 
183,000,  or  1  in  190,  which  would  only  cause  the 
population  to  be  doubled  in  132  years.  From  1791 
to  1840,  it  is  calculated  that  the  population  increased 
from  24,000,000  to  31,000,000.  In  1791,  the  total 
production  of  wheat  in  France  was  about  47,000,- 
000  hectolitres,  or,  after  deducting  for  sowings,  1 
hecto.  65  cent,  per  inhabitant ;  and,  in  1840,  it 
amounted  to  70,000,000,  or  2  hecto.  per  individual. 
The  quantity  of  ground  cultivated  in  wheat  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  before  the  revolution,  from  which 
it  results  that  the  increase  of  production  is  owing  to 
improvements  in  cultivation.  Other  agricultural 
products  have  also  greatly  increased  ;  potatoes,  for 
instance,  were  scarcely  in  use  before  the  revolution, 
and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  was  not  so  exten- 
sive ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  food 
has  been  much  greater  than  in  population. 

The  committee  on  labor,  in  its  last  sitting,  was 
occupied  with  the  proposition  of  M.  Dufournel  rel- 
ative to  planting  trees  for  woods  and  forests,  by 


which  it  is  alleged  nearly  1,000,000  workmen  can 
be  employed  in  different  parts  of  France  without 
any  cost  to  the  state. 

The  "Academic  Fran5aise"  has  proposed,  as 
the  subject  for  the  prize  in  poetry  to  be  awarded  in 

1849,  "The  Death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris," 
and  for  the  prize  in  eloquence  to  be  awarded  in 

1850,  "  An  Eulogium  of  Madame  de  Stael." 
Each  of  the  prizes  will  be  a  medal  worth  2,000  fr. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree,  by  the  chief 
of  the  executive  government,  regulating  the  height 
of  all  new  houses  in  the  streets,  and  the  forms  of 
the  roofs,  in  order  to  preserve  an  entire  uniformity. 

On  Sunday  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Acad- 
emie  des  Sciences,  went  to  the  establishment  of 
M.  C.  Beslay,  the  representative,  to  witness  a  trial 
of  a  discovery  made  in  the  application  of  chloroform 
as  a  motive  power  in  machinery.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  minister  of  the  marine  had  an  engine 
constructed  for  trying  ether  as  a  motive  power. 
This  engine  was  found  to  act  well,  and  afford  a 
considerable  saving  in  fuel,  but  it  was  rejected  on 
account  of  the  inflammability  of  ether,  which  ren- 
dered it  too  dangerous  for  use  in  steam-vessels. 
Lieut.  Lafond,  of  the  navy,  however,  studied  the 
nature  of  chloroform,  ascertained  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  great  motive  povper  at  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent.,  and  that  no  danger  is  incurred. 
The  experiment  on  Sunday  is  said  to  have  been 
completely  successful. 

A  letter  from  Stockholm  announces  the  death, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  of  the  illustrious  chemist  Berze- 
lius,  aged  69  years.  He  was  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
The  late  King  Charles-Jean  had  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  baron  with  hereditary  nobility,  and  Locis 
Philippe  had  named  him  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 
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Home  Influences ;  a  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters. 

By  Grace  D'Aguilar.     New  York  :  Harper  & 

Brothers. 

We  believe  this  book  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. It  is  unexceptionable  in  its  moral  tone, 
and  as  a  domestic  story  is  replete  with  interest.  Its 
laudable  object  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  title. 
It  is  a  subject  to  which  we  should  like  to  see  the 
attention  of  American  ladies  more  generally  and 
seriously  directed.  It  is  one  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, especially  in  a  republican  country. 

Man  and  his  Motives.     By  George  Moore.     New 

York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  and  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  two  volumes  on  collateral 
subjects  which  have  been  very  popular — "  The 
Power  of  the  Soul  on  the  Body,"  and  "  The  Uses 
of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind."  The  volume 
before  us,  we  believe,  is  reputed  to  display  equal 
powers  of  mind,  and  is  full  of  important  and  sug- 
gestive matter. 
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I'RospECTus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractire  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
(Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  BlackiDOod's  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenccum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  fin^annia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  snd  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Universiti/,  New  Monthly, 
J'^raser^s,  Tait's,  Ainswortk's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  \Ve  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  be  informea 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ol 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorKe  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
aliairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers; and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensahJe  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "wmrjotpina'  the  wheat  from  the 
chMff",^'  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  pubUc  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^y  To 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  lor  ...  .  120  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve "       «        .        .        .        .    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  I2i  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  ot  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livin| 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
&t4j  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  on« 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each,  part  double  the  matter -of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  reviej»£»giYes  in 
eighteen  months.  ^    ^        jJL-foLt 


Washikgton,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  niost  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q,.  ADAMS. 
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